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8bc. 2. That it ahal) be the doty of this cominiffiloQ to investigate questions per- 
taising to immigration, to labor, to agricultnre, to raanufactnring, and to buaineee, 
and to report to Congtesa and to auggeet such legislation as it may deem best upon 
these subjects. 

Sac. 3, That it shall furnish such information and suggest such laws as may be 
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harmonise conflicting interests and to be eqaitabie to the laborer, the employer, the 
ptoduoer', and the consumer. 
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Industrul Commission, 

Decen\her 6,1901. 

To the Fifty-seventh Congremi 

1 have the honor to transmit herewith, on behalf of the Industrial 
Commission, a report on the subject of the Relations and Ccmditions of 
Capital and Labor Employed in Manufactures and Ceneral Business, 
prepared in conformity with an act of Congress of June 18,1898. 

This is the second report of the Commission on this subject, the 
first constituting Volume VII of its reports. The present volume 
includes the testimony taken before the Commission from November 1, 
1900, to the end of its term of office, together with a review and 
digest of the testimony, and a special report on the subject of Domestic 
Service. 

The conclusions and recommendations of the Commission regarding 
this subject will be presented in its final report to Congr^. 

‘ Respectfully, 

Albebt Culbke, Chairmm. 
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REVrJEW OF EVIDENCE 

OF 

VOLUMES VII AND XIV. 


The {oUowing review covers tire evidence taken by the Comminion <m the coniH- 
Uons of capital and labor in manufactures and general businea, which ii ooniained 
in Volume VII of the Commission’s reports, as well as that contained in the present 
volume. A considerable amount of evidence relating to these topics tt Indnded in 
volumes primarily devoted to other subjects. Volumes I and XIII, on indnstrial 
combinations in particular, touch largely on the more general topics to which Vol¬ 
ume VII and the present volume are devoted. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS OF BUSINESS. 

All the testimony taken by the Commission goes to show that business is in a mush 
more prosperous condition at the present time than was the case in the years imme¬ 
diately following the depression of 1883. So far as is evidenced by the testimony, 
there is nut a single industry which has not shared to some extent in the business 
revival, and the general prosperity has been reflected in retail trade.* Not only is 
this true, but with very W exceptions the different industries are reported to be 
enjoying a jrery large measure of prosperity at the present time. The principal 
exceptions to the rule are the cotton and woolen trades, in both of which there 
seems to have been a greater volume of production than could be readily consumed. 
Severe (sirapetition in the boot and shoe trade and in the silk industry are reported 
to have so affected prices as to make close flguring necessary in order to realise a 
profit,* and tbe conditions are not wholly satisfactory to the manufacturers, though 
in both cases trade appears to be brisk. 

The uncertainty of statistics of production, due to duplications, is pointed ont by 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright,' but as similar conditions have always existed it is possible 
to make burly accurate comparisons between different periods. 

The revival of business has been accompanied by a rise of prices in most instances, 
according to the general role which is held to prevail,' but tiiis has not been invaiia- 
Mt the case. 

TRUSTS AND INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS. 

Special attention has been given elsewhere to matters pwtaining to trusts and 
indnstrial combinations.' Some little testimony rating to t^ subject has, howevmr, 
been givmi by witnessea, speaking in reference to genend businesB oonditimis, and 
is thwefore included in the present volume. 

AihmUaga and dModamlaget—Sffictm prim. —^There appears to be a wide diffa«ice 
of opinion on tbe part of both eo^loyers and employees as to the effect of indnstrial 
cembinations on industrial life. On the (me hand, it is contmided that industrial 
oomUnation is a natural evolution of busineae and is oondurive to tiie presperity of 
the country; that the formation of industrial comlrinations tends to cheapen the cost 
of production, and that in tbe aid tbe consumer will profit from this threogh tiie 

>VoL vn: Woodwarf, 7M, W. 'Vid. vn: Wdght, It. 
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fiti iirdo«miL ^sowsmaa. 

{lo^HtololpiicM' On tile otho'bud, His held with equal poBitiiTateaa^ttragtB 
MB htinrloali to the beat intereata of the oonntt;, ud that higher prioee are the inevi- 
(•Me nwtit of their lormstion.' 

Otiter wH ao w os me of Uie opinion that it is beyond the power of industrial combi* 
nationa to ezeroiae sbaolnte control over prices, ud that the matter will regulate, 
ttidf.' The otauion is expressed that the majority of merchuts ud munfactoren 
aNoontiolled by the belief that reasonable prioee, fair dealing, ud fair profits are the 
beiH baria for continued prosperity.* One witness, while expressing his belief that 
the tendency of industrial oombinatione ia to lower prices, says that the making of 
lower prioee ia a matter of lees importuce thu the making of uniform prices, and 
states that one of the greatest buefits to be derived from the fonnation of industrial 
oombinatkma ia to be found in the fact that all buyers are put on an equality ud 
that prices are stable.' 

It is believed by one witness that our foreign trade will be extended by means of 
industrial combinations, ud the statement is made that people abroad are already 
attributing tiie growth of our foreign trade to the formation of vast combinations in 
this country.' 

Pditkel The greatest evil growing out of the fonnation of industrial com¬ 

binations is believed by one witness to be the corrupting influence of such combina¬ 
tions on the politics of the country, ud the assertion is made that trusts exercise u 
onwanutable influence over political affairs, municipal. State, ud National; that 
they have unwarrutably Interfered with the free exercise of the suffrage by work- 
mu and have improperly influenced the action of legislative, executive, ud judicial 
bodies.' 

Thtdeney to ladalim.—The belief is expressed by two witnesses that the fonnation 
of industrial combinations is likely to lead to socialism. This result would be wel¬ 
comed by one of the witnerees on the ground that competition has beu a curse to 
the working classes,' while the other witness would consider such a reult a great 
evil, in titai it would destroy the ambition, initiative, ud individuality which have 
made this country.' 

^oct on labor .—The dilference of opinion in respect to the eflect on labor of the 
formatiu of industrial combinations is quite as great as is that in regard to the effect 
u prices and on other industrial conditions. It is believed by some witnesses that 
tha large combinations usually pay higher wages ud give steadier work than do the 
smaller concerns;" that while some employees may be thrown out of work terapo- 
nrily, yet they will find otiier positions, ud that in the lug run the formation of 
indorttial combinations will be found to be advutageous to labor. It is stated that 
tiien was a greater demud for labor after the fonnation of the iron, steel, and tin 
eomUnaiionstiumwas the case before the consolidations were effected." Otiierwit- 
seNSS titice exactiy opposite views, and it is stated that the effect of the formation of 
industrial comUnations is to diminish employmut and throw thousuds of persons 
out of woik." One witness contends tiiat if more mu are employed and at better 
wages than formerly it is due to the flmt that there is u improvanut in gueral 
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iutoMi} flsodilioBB «i»i Boi to &e foimattoo of teduitthfl oom Mw iltonM.* 6 m 
U xur luderMeBftj^OBgit^i^of the 80001119^ beneAto to hdxir throi^ taduitrial 
omaMnaHnni, but Mievee tost in older to seoore such poasiUe buefite Ubor ssast be 
o^pydied. He atatee tost in essee where toe wotomeBhsv«beM 8 trongl 7 (HigaBSaed 
toe treats hare eaoally met toon Urly, and that some ooaoeaauae havebm secured 
which wobM not have been obtained if the troata bad sot bemifcnmed.* Mr-Qompoa 
thinks that there are not yet auffleient facta available to justify a jndgsMtnt in respect 
to toe diecta cm labor of toe formation of indnatiial oombinstoHiB.* One labor leader 
ezpreaaee a preference for dealing with large oombinationa and says that it has bemi 
foond poeaible to readi agreements oonceniing wages more readily whmi dealing with 
large comblnationa and to obtain terms which were more satisfoctory to toe men.* 
In contradistinction to this statement, the assertion Is made by anothw witoeas thid 
corporations are, as a mle, more unwilling to recognise labor onions or to deal with 
committees representing the men than are other employers.* 
ilepuiatton.—Varioos suggestions are made by witnesses for the regnlatton of indus¬ 
trial combinidions, one or two advocating national control, and one favoring a con- 
sUtutional amendment empowering Congress to act if there is any donU about its 
present power;* while another would have the Federal and State governments act in 
conjunction with each other in the enactment of legislation.'' Other suggestions are 
that concerns be prohibited from refusing to sell their products to dealers who handle 
similar goods manufactured by other concerns;' that prices be regulated so that they 
shall be uniform throughout the country and shall not be extortionate;' that o^>i- 
talisation be restricted, and that publicity be ^ven to the affairs and accounts of 
great corporations. '* One witness distrusts legislative attempts to deal with oombiBa- 
tions, and looks to the increase of education and organization on the part of the work¬ 
ing people for the remedy of the evils which be believes exist” Another witness 
thinks tiiat the only way to prevent the further growth of combinations is to deprive 
them of tariff protection." 

POEEIGN TEADE. 

ffrotrtA—The great increase in recent years in the volume of our foreign trade is 
referred to by witnesses, the importance of such increase as a relief to the home 
market is commented on, and the desirability of further development Is mnphaaised.'* 
Chief among toe difficulties which lie in the way of further developmeit is believed 
to be the faUure on the part of American manufacturers to recognize the value of the 
foreign markets and their lack of such understanding of conditions as will enable 
them to enter those markets most effectively." Another difficulty in the way of the 
exMision of forego trade is the necessity for giving long credits." Defective ship- 
ping and banking faciiitiee also tend to b^per export trade." One witoeas bdieves 
that our present tariff policy interferes with trade development” 
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^ scsnntss. 

Me&oSt of ieeAipIng Jorn^ (nuie.—The neo^ty o( oonrideraticm ot and ad^tta- 
tioa to the taatea ai^ jnejadkee of the people of o^er cotmtriee in order to build ap 
toieipi trade la pe^ed o^end dwelt lipon bjt witneaaea,* and the importance of 
■untying reliahle gooda of high quality ia touched upon.* In the caeee of certain 
eoontriee where there are epecial euperetitione the adoption of epecial trade marhe ie 
ftnmd to be an aid in the development of trade.* 
fMladelpAta Oommertial JfiMeum.—The work of tiie Philadelphia Commercial 
Mneeum and the effect of its work on the development of foreign trade ie set forth 
at aome length. It ielthe object of the moeeum to enpply American mann&cturere 
with euch epedflc, detailed, and accnrate infonnation aa will enable them to build 
Op an exteneive trade .with other countriee, and to bring foreign buyeta and Ameri¬ 
can eellWe into touch with each other. To thie end the moeeum has gathered 
together an extensive collection of raw products, having a commercial value, from 
nearly,every country in the world. It keeps in touch with trade conditions in 
fordgn Countries, receives numerous publications from foreign governments, and is 
able to supply information in regard to foreign firms and the commercial laws of 
different foreign countries. Exhibitions are held by the raoseom in different cities 
throughout the country for the purpose of disseminating information and of acquaint¬ 
ing merchants ahd manufacturers with the resources arid work of the museum. 
Many merchant^ botli in this (»untry and in foreign countries, have availed them¬ 
selves of the ser^cee of the museum, and the work done by the.museum is stated to 
have been an important factor in the extension’of foreign trade.* 

Oonmlar servtcs.—It is the opinion of witnesses that the upbuilding of our foreign 
trade could be materially assisted by intelligent effort on the part of American con¬ 
suls.* That our present consular service is not up to the grade of merit which ought 
to characterise it is the judgment of those witnesses expressing an opinion on this 
subject,* one witness going so far as to say, ‘‘It ia the exception to meet a consul that 
understands anything about the tutiure or the duties of his office.”' Special training 
for the consular service, long tenure of office, and advancement on a basis of merit 
only are advocated as means whereby the character of the service may be improved.* 
Export priea .—It is stated by witnesses to he the general custom in ail countries 
for lower prices to be made on goods sold for export than on goods sold for home 
consumption;' and this custom is said to prevail r^rdless of the tariff policy of the 
different countries.’* The reason given for the custom is that it is found to be profit¬ 
able to manufacture more goods tliao are necessary for home consumption in order 
to keep mills running to their full capacity and to dispose of the surplus over the 
amount necessary for home consumption at the best price possible under conditions 
existing in foreign markets." In spite of the existence of this general custom, how¬ 
ever, the im^rity of the manufacturers testifying on this point are not in the halnt 
of making prices for export lower than domestic prices.” Others report that they 
make a lower price on goods sold abroad in order to compete with local products 
than the price for which they (»n afford to sell the goods in this country.” 
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THB TABIKT. 

I^tneam are almoet (manimodii is ezpree^g t^any ohangea Is oor 

pieaenttarifipoQcyarkexigtiiigtaiilfachedqlea.* NotouCadvoOatoagenendtanfi 
levies, and althoogb a ntusb^^ wiiseaaee point out spedfic ineqoalitiee or would 
be glad to bave qpedflc changes n^e in certain desisted ecbednlee, only one 
ezpreeiing an opinion on the subj^le willing, for the «ke of having endi olumgee 
made, to have the matter of tariff revieion taken up.' There.^old have to be a veiy 
‘‘Beriooe and troublesome etate of affaire,” in the opinion of one witneee, to Juetify the 
undertaking of a general tariff tevfaiotL' One truurufacturer, although announcing 
himeelf to be a free trader by conviction, declaree that the adoption of free trade in 
this country would unsettle everything and wants the tariff left untouched.* One 
witness speaks in favor of the extension of the policy of reciprocity.* The butinees 
depression of 1893 and following years is attributed by several witnesses, to tariff 
changes,* and the development of a number of spedfic industries is attributed by 
other witnesses directly to tariff pirotection.’ The testimony presented along this 
line, together with the effects of the tariff generally on these industries, will be 
referred to more in detail.in speaking spedffcally Dhthe industries affected. 

It is the opinion of the two witnesses who touched upon the subject tirat the 
removal of the tariff from trust products would^ injure the domestic competitors of 
the trust more than it would injure>tbe trusts themselves.* One witoess speaks in 
favor of the creation of a permanent tariff commission, and believes that if the mem¬ 
bers of the commission were selected because of special fftnees and without regard to 
their party afilliationa, the (appointment of such a commission would result in a 
better adjustment of tariff schedules than is otherwise possible.' 

CXMMEECUL EXCHANGES. 

The history and value of commercial exchanges are discussed by one witness, and 
the statement is rnade that these institutions are as indispensable to oor present 
material development as are the railroad and the telegraph, and that they practically 
regulate the commercial and financial transactions of the civilized world. Their 
objects are to establish, protect, and build up the market in the particular line of 
trade which they concern, and thus increase the commercial importance of the 
cities in which they are established; to provide just and equitable rules for the 
transaction of business, and to insure the operation of commercial machinery with 
the least possible friction. Attacks npon the exchanges on the ground that they 
are tiionopoiies are held not to be well based, the courts having decided tiiat there 
is lacking every ingredient of monopoly. The rules of the exchangee are said to 
constitute a codification of the usages and customs which have been established 
in particular markets, and are designed to secure a free and opmi market whme 
dealing shall be matter of record and of public knowledge.'* 
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XU INDIJ8TMAI. 001DH8i«OHASUFAWOBES AKD BUBIKESS. 


PATKNTS. 

Oae witnen apeoloi of the ease with whidi it is possible to obtain patents for 
alleged inventions, which are in bet not invenUonB,.Bnd of the tronble to which tbis 
leads and the annoyance and expense which it canses. The suggestion is made that 
greater care be exercised in the issuing of patents so as to avoid the granting of 
patents to [lersons not entitled to them.* The expense of patent litigation and the 
delay in obtaining a decision are referred to by another witness, and a desire for 
some legislative remedy is expressed.* 

DEPARTMENT STORES. 

HiMory. —^The department store in this country dates from the early seventies, 
wtien changed industrial conditions led to changes in business methods. The fall 
in prices after the civil war and the close figuring necessary in order to secure a 
margin of profit are given as reasons for the springhig up of department stores.* 
iffects generatlif—Advanlagen and ditadmutagen. —^The opinions of the representatives 
of department stores and the opinions of small dealers as toAhe effects of department 
stores on the interests of consumers, and tlie part which they play in industrial life 
differ widely. The department store representatives are unanimous in saying that 
the department store is an advantage to the consumer. Its existence, it is held, is 
doe to the irresistible tendency on the part of the producer to meet the consumer as 
directly as possible, and to the tendency of merchandise to find distribution along 
the lines of least resistant^. It is stated that by the consolidation of retail business 
in great stores tlie risk of loss and the cost of selling are both reduced and economies 
made i>oeeible;* that fewer clerks are required fur tlie same amount of business; that 
there is saving in rent, in the cost of superintendence, and in the expense of liuok-, 
keeping.* The deiiartment store, by buying in large quantities, can buy at lower 
prices than can the small dealer, it is claimed,* and, furthermore, by buying directly 
from the mannbeturer the expense of commissions, as well as that of reshipment 
of goods, is avoided. In addition to these advantages, the department store, by 
being able to pay cash, often gets a considerable discount which is not available 
to the small d<^er. The rapidity with which stocks of goods are disposed of brings 
the manufacturer and the consumer into closer touch with each other, and, as a 
remit, goods are manufactured more closely in (sinformity with demand and more 
nearly to the time of distribution.' As a result of the economies made possible by 
the consolidation of retail business, customers, it is said, are better served and prices 
ate lower. The reduction in retail prices in recent years is referred to in confirma¬ 
tion of this statement, and the further statement is made that the margin of profit 
to the retailer has been reduced one-half during the last twenty years. In the opinion 
of (me witness, the right of the department store to exist must be measured by the 
extent of its benefits to the community, and its success will depend on its ability to 
^ect economies and on the character of the service which it renders to society.* 
The greater convenience to customers, especially to those coming from a distance, in 
finding everything called for under one roof, is referred to as another advantage 
aenmin g to the public from the existence of the d^rartment stores.* 
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itirair'-w sttMwc®. xift", 

TImm etatsmenti sre not indorsed by ibe umidl dealers, one oi whom asserts ^lat 
the expenses of the department stores are greater, compatatiTely, than are the 
expenses of the small dealers, and who states that he has fonnd that it costa a retail 
grocer about 12 to 12| per cent to do bnsinese, while it costs the department store 
aboDt 18 to 18} per cent to do bnsinees in that line.' It is said also that the small 
dealers sell.as cheaply as do the department stores,' though it b admitted that, in 
some cases, customers received better value for their money at the large stores.* 
One witness bases his opposition to the department store on the ground that it is an 
instrument for economising, and that by economising it restricts the people’s oppor¬ 
tunities for making a living. Accor^ng to this witness, the department store 
economizes on space and thereby causes depression in the value of real estate; it 
economises in service, as fewer clerks are required for the same amount of sales; 
it economises in salaries by employing children instead of men and women, and it 
economises in the purchase of goods by buying goods in large quantities. It is 
claimed that by buying at low prices it forces the manufacturer to sell at the closest 
margin of profit and thereby restricts his ability to pay living wages, so that often 
the lower prices secured are obtained at the expense of the mannfacturer’semployees.* 

Method* 0 /butinesg.—One of the greatest objections to department stores, in the 
opinion of the small dealers, is the fraudulent methods which, it is claimed, are fol¬ 
lowed by them and the fraudulent advertising of which they are guilty;* and the 
enactment of national l^blation providing for the punishment of fraudulent adver¬ 
tising is advocated.* The department store dealers, while admitting that there are 
department stores which practice deception upon the public, say that the better class 
of department stores do not deceive as to the quality of their goods, do not handle 
bankrupt stocks, and, as a rule, do not cut prices below cost on certain goods in order 
to attract trade.’ The one-price system which has been adopted by department 
stores is referred to with approval.* 

Mmination of middlemen.—Department store dealers and small retailers agree that 
the middleman is being eliminated, and that commission houses and jobbers will 
soon be things of the past,* 

Jiffeete on email dealers.—That the department stores are crowding out the small 
one-line stores is asserted by the small dealers'* and is not denied by the department- 
store representatives, though some of the latter think that there will continue to be 
a sphere of usefulness for the small store because of its local convenience or because 
of a preference for direct personal service." It is declared by one witness, however, 
that the interests of the small storekeepers are not the primary consideration in 
judging the department store system, but that the interest of the public is the first 
consideration; that the public is served by economical distribution of goods, and that 
the abiiity of the deportment store to take trade away from the smaller stores 
depends entirely upon its giving better service and selling goods at lower prices. It 
is not just, it is cJaimed, to the pubUc to establish a store for one exclusive clase of 
goods for which the chief demand occurs during a small part of the year, and to 
saddle upon the consumer the expense of maintiUning the property and the organ¬ 
ization of the business during the entire year. Department stores, it is said, have 
no monopoly oluuacteristics, but that, on the contrary, there is keen rivalry between 
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the diflerent atoree. "nje vast variety of 1.1 i. • • j i m . 

u u’ «it msteoudin vrhiob ie earned by eaeJti one 

mate a combmtion of th^ pracrically iiapo«tbU,, «»o,ding to the opinion o{ one 
witoeae, and it« ata,tad that nq tendeney tovnud combination haa been manif«rt«d. 

“ theeetabliahment of 

^ItoTder department, m the peop e in the .mril towna would not bny bom the 
^rtmmt etorea m the large citaee if they coild get the goods they wanted at home.' 
^ metaatton of de(artment stores seema to be favored by certain small dealers.' 
One of the de^rtaient store representatives expreeeee the belief that such taxeH 
would ultimately lie )>oriic by the (X)riflunier8.^ 
met 09 ^r.-It is Htatcl by ,ie,artment store dealers that more labor is employtsl 
^use of the eslablBhinent of <lei«rtraent stores. The reduced prices, it is held, 
stimulate consumption, and therefore increase employment both in the ,nanufa<-tnre 
of goods and in their distribution, and it is stated that more than the total nninter of 
competent perw.ia thrown out of employment in small stores by the competition 
01 decent stores are given employment in the department stores themselves * It 
la saw, furthermore, that the department stores afford increased opportnnitiee for 
“'"ythe employment of men.* It 
hiXr^d h* •'y‘^«/®P'«'“‘"t«tm«of department sb.res that wages are nniversally 

On the other hand, ,t m inamtmned by small dealers that tl,e dej^rtment stores have 
deprived many people of employment, and that men have been replar'od by women 
ho receive only a fractional part of the wages whicli were jiaid to tlie men ’ 

It IS clmmcd by witnesses that the department store does not tend to destrev the 
Mividu^ity of the employees; that an employee may easily hold a more ImS 
^iUon in a departoent store than he would hold if working for himself; thA many 
employees rere.vc larger salaries than they could possibly ean, independently and 
that the employees m the large store take pride in the establishment^ 

CONDITIONS OF BU8INKS8 IN THE SOOTH. 

AdMntOfffii nfihe Saulh (u a m(mu/<uiuring leelion.—The outlook for rto a 1 
ment of manufacturing interests in the Sol is believed to hi rerj ^ri^ Mai 

2Zty“ TT^X7th‘"L™rh""”’l' 

pros^ty. The people of the South are alive to their oppoHunities and are mak 

progress,'OandTwas for tlm pur^ If 

WMtoS"r Convention 

was termed. Southern legislatures apparently are ready to offer induoemento to 

enterprises by granHng exemption from taxation and by enactina 
o^r l^Ution believed to be favoreble. Alabama has ev“ teMrt to" 
Imitation for children employed in the cotton mills." The need of 
wi^“ developing the resources of the South is touched upon by one 

Uereare numerous advantages possessed by the South for manufacturing esne- 
dally for mMufactnnng cotton and iron prodnets. The cUmate is mild raw’mate- 

>!lwh*k1i/^' “ “id to be a plentiful supply of labor 

^ dtUIod and unskilled." Another advantage, in the opinion 

that labor organisations exercise little control o ver mdustrial condiUons.** It is 
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Ktated, however, thst attempte made by cerfadn cottoD milb to manoiactare the same 
style of goods as are made in lUl Biver were not successful because the labor cost 
was much greater than that of the Fall River mills.' . 

Xhe development of cotton manufacturing in particular in the South and its effect 
upon cotton manufacturing in New England will be referred to more specifically in 
discussing conditions of businese in the Wton trade. 

QmdiiUmt o/froTiaportation.—There seems to be little doubt that the South is at a 
disadvantage as compared with the North in respect to transportation focilities and 
freight rates on manufactured goods. One witness tostifi«< that the freight rate on 
cotton goods from Atlanta to New York is about 60 cents, while from Lowell to New 
York it is about 16 cents. This witness has shipped goods to California via the South- 
era Railway and has been obliged to deduct the freight to New York fnnn the price,' 
as the goods were sold deliverable at New York.' It is claimed also that the fisheries 
of Florida, especially those in the neighborhood of Jacksonville, are greatly l>am[)ered 
by the excessive chargee of the Southern Express Company, which is the only express 
company reaching thst region. Shipments to Western cities can be made more 
cheaply by being sent by the roundabout way of New York than by the direct routes.* 


BDILDINd AND IXIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

The building and loan association had its origin in Philadelphia, and appears to 
have grown out of the custom of home ownership which bad sprung up in that dty, 
and which had lieen developed under the influeme of the system by which a man 
could purchase land through the jayment of ground rent. The first building and 
loan association was formed in 1837 in Frankford, now a part of the city of Philadel¬ 
phia. There are at present, in addition to national associations, some 1,200 building 
and loan associations in Pennsylvania with assets of $113,000,000, and more than 
5,000 such societies in the United States with nearly a million and a half members 
and w'ith assets amounting in round numbers to $675,000,000. As the building and 
loan associations have increased in numbers two distinct kinds of organization have 
developed; The assix'-iations operating under what is known as the Philadelphia plan 
are of a more or lewi fraternal character, do not maintain pennanent offices, hold 
only occasional meetings, and have officers who serve either without pay or for 
nominal salaries. Associations operating under what is known as the Dayton plan 
are conducted on a purely business basis without any of the fraternal element At 
the beginning, the building and loan amciations loaned money below the market 
rate, and their money therefore was at a premium. For a number of years past, 
however, there have been no premiums paid in the case of the Philadelphia societies. 
The object of the building and loan association was primarily to enable members to 
build their own homes. The custom is very general now, however, for memben to 
buy bouses already built, and practically the building and loan associations are 
to-day purely loan associations with mortgage securities, and the members are 
investon rather than borrowers. It is believed that building and loan associations 
have had a very conservative influence on industrial life. They have led to home 
ownership, and have therefore made men more unwilling to engage in stiikes except 
on great provocation. It is said also that the members have received a certain busi- 
nees training from their connection with such associations.* 
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POTTEBY TEADES. 

Biitary and detidopmaU.—The pottery indturby in this country dates from 1766, 
when the eetablishment of a pottery in Sooth Ciuolina caused oneasiness to English 
manufactorera. The industry did not become of any commercial importance, how¬ 
ever, until a century later, and it was not until after the Centennial Exposition that 
decorated goorls were manufactured to any great extent To-day American potteries ' 
are turning out all lines of clay products, from the coarsest and least expensive 
goods to pottery of the utmost delicacy and of the highest degree of artistic develop¬ 
ment.' It is the opinion of both manufacturers and workmen tliat in almost all 
lines, American goods are fully equal to any produced abroad, and that in the case 
of some products American wares are superior." The only respect in which Amer¬ 
ican wares are thought to be not fully equal to the best foreign products is in the 
finish and decoration of the highest grades of French china," though even this is 
questioned, and the statement is made that American manufacturers are producing 
at the present time table china which is able to hold Its own with the best produced 
in France." 

The manufacture of sanitary ware was first undertaken in 1872. Previous to that 
time ail sanitary ware was imported. Such advance, however, has been made that 
at the present time practically no sanitary ware of foreign manufacture is sold in 
Uiis country; American goods are far superior to those produced elsewhere; and 
American manufacturers ate exporting their goods in incroasing quantities to all 
parts of the world. The first solid porcelain bath tubs were made in 1893, and to-day 
American manufacturers not only supply tlie American market, but are ex[iorting 
these goods to European countries." 

The manufacture of tiles was togun a little later tlian that of sanitary ware, and the 
tile business is the youngest of any of the clay industries. Up to 1880 the American 
.market was controlled by English manufactun>rs. In that year, however, at an 
exposition held in England, an American tiie manufacturer was awarded the gold 
medal over the English and Continental manufacturers, and this incident gave an 
impetus to the tiie business in this country. American manufacturers were at first 
handicapped by the action of English manufardurers in reducing prices. In addition 
to this, an error in clasrafication allowed the importation of tiles through the port of 
New York under a duty of only 20 per cent. Tins error was remedied and a duty of 
46 per cent exacted. From that time on the business grew rapidly, and to-day 
American manufacturers are Btate<i to be supplying 90 ])er cent of all tiie tiles sold in 
the United States and to have built up a foir and increasing export trade. In the 
0 {dnion of the tile manufacturers American tiles are superior to those of foreign pro¬ 
duction. Oomplaint is made, however, that the Government does not use tiles in its 
public buildings, but uses marble almost exclusively, while England, on the other 
hand, tiles all of her government buildings. White marble, it is stated, is not as desir- 
aUe for sanitary purposes as is a fine vitrified tile, because marble is absorbent, 
while tile is absolutely nonabsorbent." 

The growth of the pottery industry is said to have been due in large measure to tlie 
natural resources of the country, and to the wise development of those resources. 
In the opinion of manufacturers the protection afiorded by the tarifi has been a very 
important element in the upbuilding of the industry," while the lack of ^lled labor 
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and of nm oi artiitic «d]»»ib)n lod taste, m additkm to tile lack of techsiol adioolg for 
tlie tmining of each workmen, has served somewhat to relaid its growth.* Assrions 
handic^) under which American mamifactnrers sultm' is the great advantage i^ven 
to foreign manufacturers in the matter of freight rates. When the rate from liver- 
pool, England, to St liouis was 27 cents a hundred the rate from Trenton to St Louis 
was 41 cents a hundred.' Goods can be sent from Liverpool to San Antonio, Tex., 
for 40 cents a hundred, while the rate from Trenton to San Antonio is 98 cents a 
hundred;' and goods are landed at Philadelphia from Liverpool, England, at only 
5 cents a hundred more for freight than similar goods can be landed in Philadel¬ 
phia from Trenton, which is only 30 miles sway. In one instance English manu¬ 
facturers were landing their goods at San Francisco for $9.60 a ton, white the rate 
from Trenton to San Francisco was $27 a ton. It is stated that the tariff is not 
sufficient to overcome the difference in freights, and that therefore the western trade 
of eastern potteries is not of much consequence.' Domestic freight rates on tiles 
are also complained of, the rate from Trenton, N. J., to Sydney, Australia, being 60 
cents a hundred, while the rate from the same point to Omaha is 67 cents and to 
Galveston 43 cents a hundred.' One of the greatest olistacles, however, to the devel¬ 
opment of the industry has been the prejudice on the part of the American people 
against goods of American manufacture. This prejudice is being overcome,' but it 
has not entirely died out, and because of its existence some American manufacturers 
stamp their goods as foreign made and sell them as imported products.' The fact 
that American manufficturers are obliged at present to import certain clays is men¬ 
tioned by one witness as an additional disadvantage under which American pot¬ 
tery manufacturers labor, and the suggestion is made that the Government appoint 
men to make investigations for the purpose of discovering, if possible, clays in this 
country which may be substituted for foreign clays.* 

Depfmkner «n the tariff. —In the opinion of one manufacturer the development of 
the pottery industry was delayed in the past by the lack of adequate Government 
protection. Wages in the pottery industry, he says, are much higher in this countiy 
than in Europe, and the rate of duty imposed upon foreign goods has never been 
commensurate with the difference in wages.* Even in the present tariff law, it is 
alleged, there are certain defects, in that under the ad valorem duty undervaluation 
is possible and is frequently resorted to." More rigid examination of imported goods 
and severer penalties for undervaluation are advocated." Manufacturers Mid work¬ 
men unite in saying that the pottery industry could not ex,st under present conditions 
without the protective tariff, and that if the tariff were reduced the industry could be 
continued only by the reduction of wages." This, however, does not apply to the 
manufacture of sanitary wares." The Wilson tariff law, according to several of these 
witnesses, had the effect of paralysing the pottery industry." The industry has 
recovered, however, from the depression which characterized it in 1893 and in 
immediately succeeding years, and is now in a flourishing condition." 
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OLABS TBADES. 

l^nl glatt—The Na&mal Ohm Company.—Than are four main branches of glass 
manufactore: Slint glass, inclading prescription glass, pressed ware, table ware, etc.; 
window glass; plate glass; and green glass.' There arc two combinalions of flint- 
glass mannfactarera.' The National Glass Company, which is a consolidation of 19 
concerns, and the United States Glass Company, which is a consolidation of some 
11 plants.' The plants controlled by the National Glass Company represent about 
76 per cent of the capacity of the flintglass plants of the country. This company is 
incorporated under the laws of Pennsylvania and has a capital of $4,000,000. It 
became the actual purchaser of the'concerns entering it, paying for the plants pur¬ 
chased either in cash or securities. Most of the previous owners, however, took 
payment in securities. The individual plants were taken over at a valuation made 
under oath by a committee of competent men, and capitalization, it is stated, was 
basetl on sidnal appraised value. The excessive and ruinous competition which, it 
is said, existed in the glass trade led to the formation of the combination. Accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of the president of the company, the discovery of natural gas 
led to the establishment of a great number of glass works, and the works which had 
natural gas did not take account of fuel cost in their expenses, while the cost of fuel 
was one of the chief items of expense to other concerns. In many cases, also, it is 
claimed, no account was taken of the wear and tear of machinery. As a result of 
these methods of figuring, it is stated, prices were in most cases reduced below the 
actual cost of production, and many of the concerns were not making any profit, 
while many others were actually losing money. The combination was formed tmth 
for the purpose of raising prices to a profit paying point and for the purpose of effect¬ 
ing economies. It was hoped that by the formation of the combination a large 
number of traveling men <»u1d Ire dispensed with. This, however, has not been 
found practicable, and the nnmirer of traveling men, as well as the number of office 
employees, has been increased rather than decreased sinm the company was formed. 
The principal reduction in selling expenses has been made through dispensing with 
the services of local agents. 

In addition to tlie benefits derived from having been able to effect this economy 
through combination, an additional advantage has been secured in that the best skill 
and knowledge possessed by any persons connected with any one of the establishments 
can lie made use of in the management of all the other plants. Prices have been 
somewhat raised since the formation of the combination. This, however, it is held, 
has been necessary because of the fact that previous to the combination prices had 
been such that the business was unprofitable. It is declared that, although the com¬ 
pany controls 76 per cent of the flint-glass plants of the country, and is therefore 
able to exercise a powerful influence on prices, it nevertheless is not.able arbitrarily 
to fix high prices, and that if it should attempt to do this a reduction in demand would 
follow. Whether or not there is any agreement as to prices between the company 
and the outride concerns the secretary of the company refused to state. Prices are, 
however, it is admitted, essentially tmiform. The company has a considerable export 
trade. The prices on export goods average quite a little lower than the prices on 
similar goods for domestic consumption, but it is claimed tliat it is necessary to make 
lower piicee in order to compete in foreign markets with the Belgium manufactiucis. 
The fixed charges of mannfacturing, it is stated, are the same whether the product 
is greater or less. Foreign sales permit an increase of output and thus enable the • 
fixed chargee to be distributed over a larger amount of production. Because of this 
the manufacturer can afford to sell his surplus product abroad at lower prices then 
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thoae placed npon tiie gooda sold in the domestic market* It is asserted that ttie 
flint-glass industry coold not have reached its present development if the protective 
tariff had not secured to it the home market* Borne flint glass goods ate still im¬ 
ported; in general, the goods that are imported being those for the production of 
which a great deal of labor is required and not much use of machinery made.' 

WiniUtw glim.—The American Window Glass Company claims to control about 
1,700 pots, while the plants outside the combination are s^d to have probably about 
1,000 or 1,100 pots. It is stated that the combination has not been able to operate 
its full number of pots because of the lack of competent workmen, and that some¬ 
times from 25 to 30 per cent of the pots have been idle. It is estimated that 76 per 
cent, possibly more, of the cost of window glass is labor cost, and it is stated that 
the industry could not exist without the protection of the tariff.* 

Pronperity of the trade.—One witness states that the profits in glass manufacture are 
greater now than they were twenty years ago, in spite of the fall of prices. Impreved 
methods of manufacture liave enabled workmen to double their output, and plants 
have increased greatly in size and have an enormous productive capacity.' 

RATTAN TRADE. 

A manufacturer of rattan goods complains that the tariff on those goods is not 
sufficiently protective; also tliat the rattan industry is handicapi)ed by high freight 
rates, both domestic and export. It is stated tlwt the rates on rattan goods coming 
from Europe to the United States are very much lower than are the rates on similar 
goods going from this country abroad.' This latter statement is, however, contra¬ 
dicted by other witnesses, and the statement is made also tliat a higher tariff rate on 
rattan goods is not called for.’ 


COTTON TRADE. 

VevelopmetU oj mUim manufaclure.—Tbeie has been considerable advancement made 
in recent years in the development of artistic features in the manufacture of cotton 
goods, the first impetus to artistic development having been given by the Centennial 
Exposition. According to one witness there was high development along this line 
in the early nineties, but advancement was checkfxi by the business depression 
which prevailed from 1894 to 1897, the demand during those years being chiefiy for 
cheap goods.' The improvement made in the printing of cottons is especially referred 
to by one witness. Thirty years ago the machinery in the mills of this witness was 
adapted to producing jrattems of one color only, while to-day more than half of the 
machinery in these mills will produce from 8 to 14 colors with one revolution 
of the rollers over the cylinders. There has been great improvement also in the 
quality of the dyes, aniline and aniline dyes having superseded logwood. These 
dyes are found to work equally well in the machines and to make more satisfactory 
goods, and to-day American printed cottons are equal it is stated, so tar as liaving 
fast colors is concerned, to any goods which are produced anywhere. About 50 per 
cent of the materials used in the dyes are produced in this country and about 60 per 
cent are imported. Many of the designs used are staple designs which go on from 
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ye»r to y*w, bnt a large percentage of the finest patterns are changed yearly. The 
osoal cnstom is to make original patterns, following suggestions obtained from foreign 
prints. The gray cottons manufactured in New England are found to be as satisfac¬ 
tory for printing as any which are produced in the world. It is stated that the pro¬ 
tective tariff has developed very active competition in the manufacture of printed 
cottons and that all grades of printed fabrics, from the lowest quality to the finest 
goods, are now produced in this country. As a result of competition improvementa 
have been made in machinery, output has lieen increased, the quality of goods has 
been improved, and prices have been reduced so that goods are being sold now for 
one-third of what was charged for them 30 years ago. About 30 jier cent of the 
labor employed in the production of these goods is skilled labor.' 

In general, Ameriian cottons are said to be fully equal, if not superior, to those of 
foreign manufacture. They are said to be made of better material, to lie absolutely 
free from filling, and to be superior in wearing quality to English cottons.’ In the 
opinion of one witness, American goods are equal in texture, style, and finish to any 
that are produced in Europe, and the exhibit of American cottons atthe Paris Expo¬ 
sition is stabs! to have lieen equal to that of any country.® 

A TOinparatively recent development in cotton manufacture is the manufacture of 
lace curtains, this industry having been established within the past 6 or 8 yqars, and 
having been cwpecially developed in the last 5 years. Nottingham lace exclusively, 
it is stated. Is manufactured, and the gcxals produced are equal, gra<le for grade, to 
those produced in England. The manufacture of lace curtains is centered in Phila¬ 
delphia, and that city also has a leading position in the manufacture of Turkish 
towels and similar pile fabrics.® 

CMnn rnaimfnelMring in New England.—The finer grades of cotton goods arc manu¬ 
factured in New Bedford, manufacture being confined to spinning and weaving, no 
finishing Iwiiig done.® In Fall River the leading cotton product is what is known as 
print cloths, though a ransiderable variety of cotton goods are nmnufatrtured.® New 
Bedfoni is said to have a certmn advantage for cotton manufacture in the humidity 
of its atmosphere,’ white the advantage of Fall River is found in its nearness to mar¬ 
kets and in its water communication.* 

CMIonmaim/adHring in the Smith.—More cotton machinery is at the present time 
being sold in the South than in the North, and cotton manufacture seems to be 
increasing more rapidly in that section.® In addition to the natural advantages pos¬ 
sessed In the South in respect to climate and in nearness to raw materials and to fuel, 
it possesses a further advantage in respect to labor conditions, and the rapid develop¬ 
ment of cotton manufacture, in the opinion of some witnesses, is due largely to this 
fact.* 

According to one witness wages are 30 per cent lower in the South than in the 
North, and a week’s work in Georgia is 8 hours longer than in Massachusetts.“ 
The South possesses a further advant^ also, in the opinion of several witnesses, in 
the equipment of its mills, the mills Mng said to be fitted oot with the newest and 
most improved machinery." One witness, however, thinks that the Southern mills 
are not generally so well equipped as are the Northern milla It is thought also by 
this witness that the natural advantages which the South possessee are offset by, the 
advantage which New England mills possess in being able to secure money at low 
rates of interest.’* Referring to the het that the Southern mills have to pay higher 
freight rates on manntectnred goods than do the Northern mills, one witness says 
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another witneae thinks that the disadvantage is not ao neutraliied.* As yet the 
Sonthem mills have confined themsdvee largely to the numufiictute of the coarser 
hbrics. It is stated, however, that each new Southern mill makes a finer grade of 
goods than its predecessor.* The compefition of the South, it is cl^ed, has put a 
stop to the manufacture of many lines of low and medium grade cotton goods in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, goods of a higher grade now being manufactured in that city.* 

Import (rode.—Over 140,000,000 worth of cotton goods were imported into the 
country in 1900, the foreign cottons it is stated being chiefly those of finer grade, in 
which the labor cost is high.* The competition from China and Japan does not 
amount to much as yet It may, however, in the opinion of one witness, become 
serious if China and Japan continue to manufacture cotton goods, as the labor cost 
in those goods is ao much lower than in the United States.* In the production of 
small quantities of specialties to satisfy a small market Buropean manufacturers are 
said to be ahead of us, it being the tendency of American manufacturers, according 
to one witness, to produce large quantities of a common style and to produce at a 
correspondingly less cost per unit’ The use of Egyptian cotton is referred to by 
witnesses,’ and it is stated that the staple of Egyptian cotton is more than 1} inches 
long, while the Mississippi valley cotton averages but If inches, and Georgia cotton 
is usually only from three-fourths to seven-eighths of an inch long. In the opinion 
of one witness, if there were a tariff protecting long staple cotton it could be produced 
to a large extent in the South.* 

Eiporl trade.—There is a considerable export trade in cotton manufactures,'* the 
exports for 1900 liaving amounted to considerably more than $20,000,000. The 
princii*! markets for these goods are China (though trade has been interfered with 
somewhat by the re<ient troubles in that country),” South America, and Africa. 
Printed cottons, however, are sold in Great Britain, Australia, Canada, and to some 
extent in Continental Europe, these goods being sold at the same prices abroad as 
those at which similar goods are sold in this country.” There does not appear to be 
any export trade in crude print cottons.” 

England isthe chief competitor metwithinforeign markets.” Although the Chinese 
are manufacturing cotton goods to some extent, it is stated that ttieir goods have never 
interfered with the sale of well-made American goods, the Chinese goods having been 
sold in parte of China where the people were willing to use an inferior article.” Some 
of the Anthem mills send their entire product to China, and it is the opinion of one 
witness that only a small proportion of the productof Southern cotton mills i8(»naumed 
in this country.” OneSouthemmanufacturer,however,beIievesthatnine-tenthsofthe 
product of bis mill, which was sold through New York commission houses, was con¬ 
sumed in this country.” 

Shies mriAods.—The bulk of the unfinished print cloths manufactured in Fall IBiver 
are usually sold through brokers to the converters in the various parts of the country, 
while cloths in the finished state for domestic consumption are, as a rule, sold through 
commission houses.” The bulk of the cottons manufactured ip New Bedford, how¬ 
ever, it is stated, are sold direct to purchasers.” Goods lor export are sold to local 
hiHisee in New York which do business in foreign markets.* 
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Oombmaiion.—K year or two ago, it is stated, an Ktlempt was made to form a con¬ 
solidation of the.;nills engaged in the manufcctnre of print cloths in Fall Eiver, but 
the^attempt failed.' The mills making cotton yams, however, have united to form 
the New England Cotton Yam Comjiany. Since the consolidation of these mills 
an effort has been made to ran the separate mills each on a class of work by itself, 
and in this way economy in production has txien effected. The cost of administra¬ 
tion has been reduced also and the new company lias experienced an additional 
advantage from the fact that it is able to buy supplies to lietter advantage tlian they 
could lie laiught by the individual mills. Since the formation of the combination 
wages have Iwen increased 10 jier cent and the mills have been run on fuller time. 
It is estimated that the earnings of the workers haveaverageii 16 per cent more since 
the consolidation of the mills than fomierly. There has been an increase in the 
prices of products since the formation of the combination, hut it is claimed that this 
is due to the rise in tlie price of cotton and not to the consolidation of interests. A 
change 6i sales mothoilB has been inaugurateil by the combination. Whereas the 
individnal concerns marketeii their products for the most part through commission 
houses, the combination sells its entire output directly to the customers through its 
own salesmen.’ 

The tariff .—Because of the fact that the labor <»st in the production of finer fabrio 
is very much greater than the labor cost in the production of coarse and heavy 
fabrics a higher rate of duty is imisieed on the finer grades of cotton than on the 
coarser goods, and the statemen tis made that, so far as the fine grades of cotton goods 
are eoncemed, the cotton industry is dependent on the tariff. While the tariff on 
coarse fabrics is held not to lie so necessary as tlie tariff on fine cottons, yet a mod¬ 
erate duty is ailvoeated us a precautionary measure.* It is feared that if the tariff on 
the coarse goods were removed, European mamifaeturcrs would ship their surplus 
goisls to this country whenever they had an overproduction, and would sell them at 
l)ri«» which would lie ruinous to the American manulacturers.* In the opinion of 
several witnesses, if the tariff on cottons should lie repealed or rediu-ed, depression 
in the cotton industry would immeiliately result, and manufacturers would lx> obliged 
to redui® wages in onler to meet foreign competition.* One witness, however, thinks 
that the cotton manufacturers can get along without any tariff on cottons, inasmuch 
as they can now beat England in many markets. This witnessdoes not fear that incase 
of the removal of the tariff foreign manufacturers would dump their surplus stocks 
in this country. He admits that the reduction of the tariff would lause a reduction 
of wages, but claims that laiwr could buy more for the same amount of money than 
it is able to buy now.' The active competition which it is stated has been developed 
in the manufacture of printed cottons as a result of the protective tariff has forced 
manufacturers to iook f or foreign markets. The fact that the home market is reserved 
to them has led them to turn out a very large product, and this has resulted in low¬ 
ering the cost of production and has put the manubeturers in shape to compete in 
foreign markets. So long as the home market is secured to them, they claim they 
can turn their attentioh to extending their foreign trade; but if consumption in this 
country should be so reduced as to cause a reduction in output, tlie cost of produc¬ 
tion would go up, and they would be at a disadvantage in seeking foreign markets. 
The removal of the tariff on these goods, it is claimed, would not result in any low¬ 
ering of prices to American consumers, as the English manufacturer would have such 
an Increase of business that he would raise his prices in this country immediately. 
Printed cottons are now sold at as low prices in this country, it is stated, as goods of 
the same character are sold in foreign markets, and the American goods are of 
soperior dnr^iility, workmanship, and style. It is only exclusive styles which are 
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imported. Formerly, when diiilw were lower, the gmy cojtone need tor prtntiiig 
porpoeee were imported, hut at the present time grey cotton* of home pradnction|te 
largely used.* t 

Eamingi of cotton miUt.—Several witneesee testily that tiie earnings of the Hew 
England cotton mills are not excessive. It is stated that many of the mills are 
undercapitalized, and that although the dividends are in many oases Urge if com¬ 
puted on the nominal capital, they are only moderate if computed on the actual capi¬ 
tal invested.’ Several witnesses testify that the dividends paid by their mills have 
ordinarily been 6 per cent’ One witness, however, declares that although as a gen¬ 
eral thing the mills payadividend of about 6 per cent, in some cases special dividends 
are declared, and that one mill inside of 10 years declared dividends of over 100 per 
cent He says, however, that it is fair to state that the owners in this cas^ claimed 
tiiat the capital stock did not nearly represent the actual value of the mill. Accord¬ 
ing to this witness, when cotton mills are well managed they always make iponey.’ 

The profits of Southern cotton mills appear so far to have been phenomenally large, 
one witness testifying that to his knowledge the Dalton mills in 1898 paid a dividend 
of 45 per cent, and that he is informed by the newspapers that in 1899 they paid a 
dividend of 93 percent,’ while another witne® refers to a mill which made a profit 
of 62 per cent in 1899.* 

Present trade conditions. —While the cotton industry has been in a much more pros- 
j«rous condition during the last 3 years than in the 3 years previous,’ conditions 
existing at the time the testimony of witnesses was taken (February, 1901) were far 
from satisfactory.* The existing depression in the industry was attributed by some 
witnesses to the high price of cotton, the high price of cotton being said to be due to 
increaswl demand;’ by other witnesses it was attributed to the fact that tlie output of 
goods was ahead of the market.” One witness contended, however, that there was 
money in cotton manufacturing with the prices of cotton and cloth which ruled at 
the time of his testimony." 

Colton machinery. —^Very great improvements .in cotton machinery have been made 
in the last 30 years. The improvements made in spindles alone since 1870 have 
made it possible to double the production of cotton yarn with the same machinery, 
the same labor, and substantially the same power. In fact, the spindle of the present 
day is capable of unlimited speed, and the speed of the spindle is now limited only 
by what the other parts of the machinery will stand. Equally great improvements 
have been made in looms, and the Horthrup loom, but recently put on the market, 
is said to contain such improvements that a weaver can run from 16 to 20 looms, 
whereas with the best looms made previous to the introduction of these latest 
improvements he could run only from 6 to 8 looms; and it is said, furthermore, that 
he can produce as much cloth per loom, and cloth of as good quality, as he could 
produce running the smaller number of looms of the old pattern. It is stated, more¬ 
over, that it is easier for a weaver to run 16 Horthrup looms than to run 8 of the 
other kind. In Italy a weaver runs only from 1 to 2 looms and in England only 
from 2 to 4. The Horthrup looms are naturally in great demand, and tiie maoufac- 
tnreis have turned out 2,000 per month during the last year. Foreign manufac¬ 
turers, as well as those in this country, can procure looms of this pattern, and, in 
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but, the ibope In France, Switeerland, and Anatria are beginning to build theee loantf. 
Some 800 or 1,000 looma of thia type have alao been ahipped to Japan. Aa a rule 
American cotton machinery ia not exported, aa, becauae of the high wages paid to 
labor in thia country, the coat of production ia much greater than in other countriea. 
Subetantially 40 per cent of the coat of the machinery, ao it ia a^d, ia repreeented by 
the amount paid to the lalwr a<!tually engaged in the manufacture of the machinery, 
without taking into account any other lalior coat.* 

There are a large number of concerna in thia country manufacturing cotton ma¬ 
chinery. Ill reapect to acme of the machinery manufactured, theae concerna are 
competitive; in other caaea patenta give proteidion from competition. An effort waa 
made a year or two t^, it ia aaid, to fonu a combination of the manufacturera of cot¬ 
ton machinery, but the effort failed. One reaaon for the failure ia believed to have 
been that the mdividual manufacturera, who take a certain amount of pride in their 
eetabliahmenta, feared leat their ahopa might be cloaed if a combination were effected. 
Another reaaon given ia that there waa a general fear on the part of the manufacturera 
that the buaineaa, lasing one which requirea a great deal of detiuled knowledge in ite 
management, would not Ise ao well conducted if intereeta were combined.' It is 
claimed, however, by one witneaa teatifying that manufacturers of cotton machinery 
have an understanding with each other to miuntain uniform prices.* The prices of 
cotton machinery are somewhat higher now than in recent years, but this is attributed 
to the fact that there has been more demand for it and to the additional fact tliat the 
cost of taw materials ia greater.’ 

More or lees Kngliah cotton machinery is itnported, though it is stated tliat Ameri¬ 
can maeliinea are in every way aa good as Kngliah machinea, and, as a role, better, 
and that American manufacturers would prefer American built machinerj’ U) Knglish 
machinery if they could got it for the same price. The great improvements made 
in cotton machinery during the last 25 years have been all made in thia country.* 
The use of Ameritsan machinery seems to lie constantly growing, however,’ and one 
witness states that, although his mills are equipped with Knglish machinery, because 
at the time of their establishment Knglish machinery was considered better than 
American macliinery, yet, if the mills wore to Isj equippr-d to-day, probably Ameriian 
maehlnery would be purchased.* 

One manuiatdnrer of cotton goods advocates the removal of the tariff on cotton 
machinery, in the belief that the manufacturers of cotton are handicapped by the 
high cost of machinery.’ Other manufacturers, however, take the position that the 
reduction or removal of the tariff on cotton machinery is not called lor. The fact 
that American machinery costs more than Knglish machinery is attributed to the fact 
that wages are higher in tiiis country than in England, and the belief is expressed 
that the removal of the tariff would be disastrous to the manufacturers of cotton 
machinery in this country, wher^is it ia doubtful if the manufacturers of cotton would 
be better off in the end.’ 


WOOLEN TRADE. 

jFVoductum and consunqition of vooL —The yearly per capita consumption of wool 
in the United States is shown to have fallen from 9.07 pounds in 1890 to 0.7 pounds 
in 1900. This, however, as is pointed out by one witness, appears to be in line with 
what has occurred elsewhere and is not a condition of affairs peculiar to the United 
States.' The yearly consumption of wool in this country is in the neighborhood of 
500,000,000 pounds, an amount considerably in excees of home production. It would 
leqtdre about 60,000,000 sheep to (woduce this amount, while at the present time 
thm are only about 40,000,000 sheep in the country, ^ce the enactment of the 
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praaent tariif Ifcw, however, the flocks have been mindly increasing.* In some 
respects American woolens ere thought to be superior to foreign woolens, yet it is 
stated that, in the blending ol certain fabrics tor which there is demand, Uie use of 
foreign wools is neceesary.' 

There was a diSerenoe of opinion on the part of witnesses who testified in Decem¬ 
ber, 1900, and in February, 1901, as to whether or not the market was at that time 
wholly free from the wool which had been imported in the last months of the Wilson 
law in anticipation of the duties of the Dingfoy law.’ Witnesses agreed, however, 
that there had been a smaller oonsumption of domestic wool because of the large 
importations, and that tire stock of wool then on hand was larger on that account than 
it would otherwise have been.’ 

American Wcxden Company.—k large number of the concerns engaged in the manu- 
foctnre of woolen goods have consolidated to form the American Woolen Company, 
with a capital of $66,000,000. The different plants of the concern manufacture all 
kinds of woolen goods except ladies’ dress goods, the very cheapest shoddy goods, 
and knit goods. Although the company is a potent factor in the woolen trade, it is 
stated that it does not possess a monopoly, but that there is lively competition in the 
industry. Since tiie formation of the combination there has been a change in sales 
methods, and now goods are sold directly to jobbers and manufacturing clothiers by 
the traveling salesmen employed by the company. There lias been a considerable 
increase in the number of employees since the formation of the combination, the 
reason given for this being that there baa been a redaction in the cost of manufacture 
and an increase in the volume of business. Wages have increased 10 per cent since 
the forhiation of the company, and it is stated that the company is to-day paying 
the highest wages ever paid in this coimtiy in woolen manafacturing. The company 
has realized advantages from buying supplies more economically, from being able to 
mn the different plants lietter through the comparing of notes |by difierent [man¬ 
agers, from effecting savings in freight rates, and from utilizing waste products.* 

Maimjactarmg metlnsfe.—The methods of business appear to be somewhat different 
in this country from those followed in England. In England, it seems, each separate 
process of woolen manufacture—the combing, the spinning, the weaving, the dyeing, 
and the finishing—is made a separate business, while in this country the processes 
neceesary to convert the wool into the finished clotli are carried on by single 
establishments.’ 

Qualify and pricer «/ woolen goodt, —American woolens are held to be fully equal, 
and in some cases superior, to English goods. One witness says that the worsteds 
manufactured by the American Woolen Company are superior to Bradford goods; that 
American kerseys are superior to foreign kerseys; that the clay diagonals made in 
this country are more honest than the foreign goods and are not surpassed in quality 
by any foreign makes.’ The only foreign-made goods which are admitted to be 
superior to American goods are the more expensive fabrics, into which more labor is 
put than is put into the manufacture of any goods in tide country.' 

The prices of woolen goods are said to be considerably higher in this country than 
in England, the fact being attributed in part to the duty on wool and in part to tlie 
higher wages pud in the woolen mills in this country and the greater expense 
geneiallyof conducting the plants.' Witnesses testify that there has been an increase 
m the price of woolens in this country since the enactment of the Dingley law, dueto 
the rise in the price ol wool.’ 

iSxport trade.—There is no export trade in woolen manufocturee of any account, 
and the opinion of one manufacturer is that an export trade can be built up only by 
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admitting wool free, or by granting a rebate on exported woolens equal to the duty 
on tdl the wools used in their manufacture, while at the same time a protective tariff 
is ouuntained on manufactured goods.’ 

Vepration of bwrinow.—Witnesses stated that at the time of testifying the woolen 
business was in a somewhat depressed condition, one witness attiibuting this to the 
sharp decline in the price of wool, which had led manufacturers to restnct purchases 
to immediate needs." According to another witness, American mills running full 
time can make in twel ve months as many goods as the American people can consume 
in fifteen months, and as the mills did run on full time from July, 1899, to July, 
1900, the market liecame overstocked. ’ 

Uu of sAoddy.—There has lieen a very large increase in recent years in the use of 
shoddy. This is attributed by one witness to the fact that under ^e Wilson law the 
Ameriian market was flooded with foreign woolens, that many American mills were 
closed, and tliat those which survived were obliged, in order to sell any goods, to 
make cloth which contained a large percentage of cotton and shoddy. * Another 
witness attributes the increased use of shoddy to the fact that there has been a great 
increase in the volume and variety of woolen goods manufactured, to speculation 
abroad in wool, and to the popular demand for cheap gofsls. • 

Goods in which shoddy is used are said to be in general use, and it is held by one 
witness that the use of shoddy is, on the whole, a public lienefit, because satisfactory 
goods containing shoddy can be bought for very much^less money than goods made 
of pure wool (S)uld be bought. No shoddy is useil in the higher grades of woolens; 
a small percentage is used in medium-priced goods. There would lie no occasion for 
tlie use of Bho<ldy in fine goods, except {lerhaps for backing purposes. In some 
fabrics cotton is worked in so skillfully that it is imiwssible to detect the fact of its 
existence with the naked eye. It is claimed that in some lases the use of cotton 
gives a better finished cloth, and that, considering the price of the cloth, its use is an 
advantage. ‘ 

37ie taiif oh loool and on nmdent.—One extensive dealer in wool, Mr. Justice, is 
strongly in favor of the maintenance of a tarifi on wool, saying that wool can not 
be produced in the United States, where sheep have to be housed and fed part of the 
year, in competition with the Southern Hemisphere, where they graxe all the year 
round.* He states that there were only a dozen or fifteen woolen manufacturers in 
the United States who wanted the experiment of free wool tried, and that since the 
trial of it under the Wilson law every one of them, without exception, has confessed 
that it was a serious and costly error. Most woolen manufacturers, he says, think 
that the present duties on wool are too high, but, while they would like to have 
them lower, not one of them is willing to take the risk of tariff changes.' Mr. Justice 
quotes stattstiuj showing that the wool production of tlie United States has never 
decreased exceid when there has been no tariff on wool, and that under protective 
tariffs it has increased faster than that of any nation in the world. From these 
figures it appears that from 1873 to 1884, under the highest wool tariff ever imposed, 
the wool clip of this country increased 100 per cent, while that of Australasia during 
the same period increased only 64 per cent, that of the Cape of Good Hope onlyifiO 
per cent, that of Argentina only 36 per cent, and that of Great Britain only 19 per 
cent It also appears from the figures given that the number of sheep in the United 
States increased from 40,600,000 in 1880 to 50,600,000 in 1884, while under the lower 
wool duty imposed by the tariff law of 1883 the number decreased from the figures 
of 1884 to 41,600,000 in 1888, and that under the higher duty of the l|cKinley 
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law the flocks increased to 47,000,000, only to decrease again under the free wool of 
the Wilson law to 36,500,000 in 1896. Since the enactment of the Dingley law it 
appears that the flocks have begun to increase again, and that the nmnbOT of sheep 
in the country in 1900 was 40,000,000.' 

Mr. Justice also presents figures to show that, under free wool, wool sold at some¬ 
what lower prices in this country than in England, and that the effect of the removal 
of the tarifi on wool did not, as had been prophesied, have the eflect of elevating the 
London price, and so enabling the American wool grower to get as good a price for 
his wool as before, but that on the contrary it caused American prices to fall l)elow 
even wliat the London price had been. From the figures given it appears also that 
the London price of wool in 1900 showed that there had been a much greater decline 
in that market from the prices of 1899 and 1892 than had been the case in this 
rountry.' Mr. Justice thinks that it would have been moat unfortunate if the treaty 
of reciprocity with Argentina, by the terms of which the duty on Argentine wool would 
have been decreased by one-fifth, had been confirmed. Almost all the wool produced 
in Argentina is similar to our own .product, and Mr. Justice holds that if the duty 
were reduced one-fifth we should soon be importing from that country large amounts 
of wool similar to that which is raised in'tliis country. In his judgment the argument 
that, as a result of the confirmation of the treaty of reciprocity, our exports to Argen¬ 
tina, especially our exports of agricultural implements, would be greatly increasetl is 
not well based, and he present! a statement showing that in 1897, when we took wool 
without duty, Argentina bought less than f800,000 worth of agricultural machinery 
from this coimtry, while in the 2 years, 1898 and 1899, when there was a duty on 
wool of 11 cents, our exports of machinery to Argentina amounted to more than 
$3,000,000.* 

Mr. Wood, president of the American Woolen Company, on the other hand, is an 
advocate of free wool, claiming that it would be a great advantage to woolen manu¬ 
facturers, and would not injure the wool grower. According to Mr. Wood there is 
reason to believe tlmt wool can be raised in the ranch States as cheaply and as 
advantageously as in Australia, although he admits Uiat in some cases flocks decreased 
rapidly under the Wilson law. Mr. Wood does not consider wool growing to be an 
uujmrtant brunch of husbandry in this country, and says that it is chiefly in the 
hands of a few growers west of the Mississippi, and that more than one-half of the 
clip of the country is raised on ranches and largely on free Government lands. He 
believes that wool growing in the far Western States, where laud is free, is hm profita¬ 
ble to 1)6 abandoned, and thinks that the great demand for wool would in itself 
suffice to encourage wool growing and increase production.' 

Mr. Wood is, however, a strenuous advocate of the maintenance of the tariff on 
woolen manufactures, and holds that if the tariff were removed from manufactured 
goods the country would be inundated with foreign manufactures; that American 
woolen mills would be obliged to close, and could only resume operations through 
adjusting wages to meet European conditions. Even if wool were admitted free he 
would be emphatically oppo^ to the abolition of the tariff on woolens.* The 
rebate on exported woolens in the manufecture of which foreign wool has been 
used, to the extent of the duty on the imported wool, Mr. Wood says, is not of any 
I'tactical advantage, as both foreign and domestic wools are used in the manufacture 
of cloth, and the calculation which would be necessary order to fix the amount 
of the rebate, would be very complicated.* With free wool and a duty on manu¬ 
factured woolens, Mr. Wood holds that woolen manufacturers would be enabled to 
build up an export trade mid would therefore be enabled to keep their mills run¬ 
ning on fuller time, give their employees more steady work, and produce a greater 
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volume of goods at a lower cost.’ Mr. Wood states elsewhere, however, that the 
mills are busier at the present time than they were during the free wool period,’ but 
it is his opinion tliat American manufacturers did not have sufficient time to make 
a satisfactory experiment with free wool, and that it is probable that if they had 
been given sufficient time they could have held their own, provided always that 
protection' on manufa<dared goods l>ad lieen maintained,* Other manufacturers 
testify tlial during the ojsjration of the Wilson law their business was in a very 
depressed mnditioU, one witness stating that he was obliged to close his mills for a 
time,* while another witness says that he ran his mills only up to one-half of their 
capacity during the period of the Wilson law.’ 

Ondenuluaiiotit.—lhe undervaluation of imported woolens is referred to by wit¬ 
nesses,' and one witness is of the belief that undervaluation is a general practice of 
German nianufac^turers and exporters when they have to meet an ad valorem tariff. 
He states tliat a German manufacturer suggested to him a valuation of 10 per cent 
below the actual prite as the usual custom-house valuation.’ The fact that ad 
valorem duties offer such opportunities for undervaluation is given by one witness as a 
reason for laslieving that the increased importatidns under the Wilson law, as shown 
by the statistics of the Treasury l)epartment,<lo not represent the actual increase.' 

CAKPET TRADE. 

Detiefopmenl—JVescnt conditions.—-There has been such growth in carpet manufac¬ 
ture in this country during the last century that, whereas in 1850 only about 10 per 
cent of the larpets used in the United States were of American manufacture, at the 
present time American mills supply some 00 jjer cent of the home demand. It is 
estimated that about ^50,000,000 is invested in the industry, that the value of the 
yearly prodwU is not much under t75,000,(KX), and that fully 250,000 running yards 
of Boor covering are turned out daily by the carpet mills of the (S)untry. The man¬ 
ufacture of rugs is looked upon as a branch of the carpet industry.’ The great devel¬ 
opment of the industry is attributed to our protective tariff policy." 

The tarpet industry has shared in the general prosperity of the country during 
recent years, and it is statetl that there has never l)een a time when more carpet and 
rug looms were iu oiieration or labor more steadily employed than is the case t^ay.” 
The increased prosperity has been accompanied by a rise in prices of from 10 to 16 
per cent, the advam* being attributed in part to the paying of higher wages, and In 
part to tlie imposition of the duty on carpet wools." The reiluctiou of the duty on 
carpet wools is favored by one witness, who states that carpet wools are not produced 
in this country, and that therefore the tarifi is not necessary for the protecUon of any 
American industry, while it is somewhat of a handicap to the carpet manufacturing 
trade." 

Erport <r«dc.—There is some export trade in carpets, the highest point having 
been reached in 1894, when $250,000 worth were exported. Three causes are 
assigned for the fact that exports have fallen oS since tliat time, vis, an increased 
demand at home which has left little surplus for export, the manufacture of cheap 
carpets in England and the consequent retention of the English market for that class 
of goods by home producers, and the provisions of toe Dingley law in respect to the 
tariff on carpet wools. A duty of 4 cents per pound is imposed on carpet wools cost¬ 
ing less than 12 cents, and a duty of 7 cents perponnd on carpet wools costing more 
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than 18 oeniB. In order to take advantage of the 4-cent dntjr American manufac- 
toreis, in toying foreign wools, ate obliged to pa* by wools sold at a price slightly 
above 12 cents a pound, when, if it were not for the diflerenoe of 8 cents in the duty, 
it would be considerably to their advantage to toy wools of that grade. It is stated 
that the rebate of the duty on exported goods does not meet the difficulty because of 
the cost and trouble involved in tracing the imported wool from the time it entere 
the factory until the finished product is ready for export, and the loss of interest on 
the money which is paid in duties when the wools are brought into the country.' 

The prices on exported goods are made somewhat lower than the prices on goods 
sold for domestic consumption, this being said to be necessary in order to enable 
American manufacturers to compete in local foreign markets. Only surplus products 
are sold abroad, and manufacturers hold that it is better to run their mills steadily 
at full capacity, thereby reducing the cost of production to a minimum, and dispose 
of the surplus stock at cost, or nearly cost, abroad than to force the surplus produc¬ 
tion upon the home market and thus demoralize prices. The criticism which might 
be made to the effect that the protection given the carpet industry has served to 
increase prices to the Amorican consumer is met by the statement tliat whereas a 
yard of Wilton carpet sold at wholesale in 1875 for$3.28 and a yard of Moquette carpet 
sold in 1877 for $2, the price of a yard of Wilton carpet in 1900 was $1.95 and the 
price of a yard of Moquette was 85 cents, the conclusion being drawn that home com¬ 
petition has reduced prices and taken care of the interests of the consumer. The 
growth of foreign trade in carpels, it is claimed, is dependent on the continuance ot 
protection to the industry and the reservation of the home market to the American 
manufacturers, as it is possible for them to compete witli foreign producers only in 
the sale of their surplus product.* 

Oriental rage.—The lowering ot the tariff on Oriental rugs is advocated on the 
ground that three goods do not cnme into competition with any goods of American 
manufacture, and that, therefore, no American industry would be injured by .tire 
reduction of the tariff. On the contrary, it is claimed that the importation of 
Oriental rugs has done much to stimulate a demand for American rugs and to increase 
the popularity of carpets woven in one piece, and that this fact is recognized by 
American carpet and rug manufacturers.* 

Straw maUingi—The testimony of witnesses goes to show that the large imyrorta- 
tions of straw mattings from China and Japan have had a serious effect upon the 
manufacture of ingrain carpets in this country. One witness states that statistics 
collected some 6 years ago showed that the sale of ingrain carpets had been reduced 
fully 25 per cent through the increased importation of straw mattings.* From 1890 
to 1893 the yearly output of ingrain carpets was more than 50,000,000 yards.* From 
that time on the output has steadily decreased, until in 1900 it was only about 
33,000,000 yarda* Only 8,000,000 yards of matting were imported in 1892,^ while 
nearly 40,000,000 yards were imported in 1900.* The cheapne* of straw mattings is 
largely due to low wages paid to the labor employed in their manufacture. The 
Chinese weaver receives only about 6 cents a day in gold, and the Japanese weaver 
only about 10 cents a day in gold as wages, while Americam weavers of ingnun cur- 
Iiets are paid $2 a day.* The present rates of doty on straw mattings are 3 cents per 
vard on mattiniffi cotong not over 10 cents per yard, and 7 cents per yard and 30 per 
emit ad valorem oh mattings costing more than 10 cents a yard. Ninety-five per cent of 
the mattings imported are said to cost le* than 10 cents a yard, and to pay, therefore, 
only 8 cents per yard duty.' It is the opinion of witnesses ttot nnlen someUiing is 
done to protect tee American manufacture of ingrain carpets thet4 is danger that the 
industry will be destroyed.’ Two remedies for the existing state of afiain are sag- 
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K88ted, viz, the increese of the duties on straw mattings to a point such that the 
manufacture of ingrain carpets will be reasonably protected against their competi¬ 
tion,' and the adoption of bimetailism by international agreement.’ 


SILK TRADE. 

Devflnpmmt.—Thf) manufacture of silk iii the United States was first attempted 
during the years 1825 to 18.S0.’ At first, the only Imsiness of any account was done 
in the manufacture of sewing silks and threads.' Exiwriments in the manufacture 
of silk textiles were going on all the time, but it was not until after the civil war 
that the production of woven goods really amounted to anything, and the develop¬ 
ment of silk W'ttaving may be dated from that time, the growth of the industry l)eing 
attributed by witnesses to the protection given it by the tariff law then enacted.' In 
the early seventies the yearly silk production amounteii to only alsnit $5,000,000, 
while in KKX), aceoriling to the census figures, the output of all kinds of silks 
amounted to $107,250,258.* The United States is said to rank first among civilized 
(wiintrics in resiiect to the quantity of silk manufactured and second in respect to 
the selling value of the manufactured goods, France being first.’ American manu¬ 
facturers supply from two-thirds to three-fourths of the honm demand,* and, accord¬ 
ing to the census figures of 1900, silk mills are to Ice found in 20 different Htates and 
more than 05,000 persona are employed in the mills. There are 44,300 looms in 
operation, of which (cnly 173 are hand looms; $81,052,201 is invested in the industry, 
and the total wages jcaid out in 1900 amounted to $20,982,194.* 

At first, silk manufacture, centered in New Jersey, but later the industry liegan to 
Inaoch out, and there has lieen considerable development in other States, esi>ecially 
in Pennsylvania. One witness attributes! the growth of the industry in Pennsyl¬ 
vania to the fact that lalcor troubles were serious and frequent in the New Jersey 
mills," while another witmsis seems to think that silk mills were established in Penn¬ 
sylvania in order that manufacturers might avail themselv''s of the cheaper labor 
there, as well as for the puricose of Iceing free from labor troubles." 

Under the old system of manufacturing silk abroad, a socalled manufacturer did 
not necessarily have any mills or machinery, but perhaps maintained only a ware¬ 
house, bought his trams and organzines, sent them to the dyer, afterwards tec the 
weaver, and finally to the finisher. Of late years, however, something approaching 
our factory system has grown up abrccad." In this country all the processes neces¬ 
sary to convert the raw material iiitic the finished product ar«‘ in many cases carried 
on under one management," though frequently, it is stated, manufacturers do not 
have finishing de(cartments." 

Piece dyeing and printing branches have increased rapidly in the Uniteel States in 
recent years, so that, according to one witness, Ameritau manufacturers dye and 
print not only domestic silks, but also some inijeorted silks." In some respects 
American dyers are said to he ahead of foreign dyers, esicecially in respect to the 
rapidity with which they turn out work. Not only do they turn out goods in a 
fiacticcnal port of the time required Icy foreign dyers, but the work is better done." 

There appears to Ice no doubt that American silk mills are fully as well equipped 
as are foreign mills," and, according to one witness, the best looms in the world are 
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made in thin coontry,' while another withees states that the lacUity with which the- 
American mill changes from the'manufacture of l%ht to heavy sillu, from simple to ’ 
complicated, from plain to fa^onn^, and from yam to f iece^yed weaves is rmnark- 
able; and it is stated the machinery is such that a'Ample weaver can do work which 
in other countries can be done rady by the most skilled and experienced workers.* 
Every style of silk goods, with the exception of a few high-priced specialties, are 
now manufactured in this country,* and it is held that American silks and silk 
velvets are fully equal to foreign-made goods,' In the printing of silks, American 
manufacturers are said to do as good work as is done in France,’ and in the charging 
of silk to employ more carefnl methods than those followed in Europe.* American 
sewing silks are acknowledged to be the beet in the world.’ Many fabrics are made 
which area combination of silk and other materials, as cotton or wool. It is stated, 
however, that these goods are sold for what they are and not as pure silk textiles.* 

Raw iUk and nUk culture .—Although there seems to have l)een a good deal of honest 
effort made to establish siik culture in this country, no success in that direction has 
Ijeen achieved.’ This seems to be due entirely to tiie fact that lalrar in this country 
is expensive and that it is impossible for Americans to compete with the cheap labor 
of European and Asiatic countries, as in some parts of the United States both cli¬ 
matic conditions and soil are favorable for the raising of silkworms.* 

Of the countries from which raw silk is imported into the United States, Japan, it 
is stated, was in the lead in 1900 both in respect to the number of pounds imported 
and to the value of imports; China came second in respect to the number of 
pounds, third in respect to the value of imports, and Italy came third in respect to 
the number of pounds and second in respect to the value of imports.’ American 
manufacturers, it is stated, use only the best qualities of taw silk." 

iVi<K« of silk textiles .—Witnesses state that the prices of silk are controlled by mar¬ 
ket conditions rather than by cost of production.'* It is safe to say, however, that 
prices have materially declined in the last 20 years, one witness stating that silks 
call lie bought at the present time for half the prices charged for the same grades 
20 years ago." If the silk industry in this country should be destroyed, American 
consumers would, according to another witness, undoubtedly have to pay much 
higher prices for silk goods." 

Foreigti (rode.—Importations of silk goods appear to be practically limited to spe¬ 
cialities, high-grade novelties, and to the very cheapest grades of silks." At times, 
foreign silk manufacturers have dumped their surplus stocks in the American market, 
selling them at prices as low as were netassary to enable them to dispose of their 
goods. This has been largely done away with, however, it is stated, by the imposi¬ 
tion of specific duties on siiks." 

There is no export trade as yet in silk manufactures," and, according to one wit¬ 
ness, that is not to be expected at present, as the cost of production is too great and 
the wages paid are too h^h to admit of it." 

The silk industry and the tony.— Not only is it the opinion of witnesses that the silk 
industry owes its existence in this country to the protective tariff, but it is also their 
belief that the industry is still dependent on tariff protection" and that a material 
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reduction in the tarillf on eilke would have a mo^ deprearing effect on the eilk 
iodoatty,' and would reault in an immediate reduction of wagea.' One wltneai 
thinln i that it ia poaaible that, in caae the tariff were removed, American manufac¬ 
turers would tranaier their machinery to foreign countries, use American methods of - 
manufacture, and produce goods there for the American market.' During the years 
from 189.S to 1897, under the Wilson tariff, it ia stated, the industry waa in a depressed 
condition and few mills ran on full time.' So far as sewing silk is concerned, it is 
thought that the duty could be lowered perhaps 60 per cent without inflicting any 
iniury upon the industry, but in the opinion of the witness making this statement the 
ponsuroeis would reap no advantage from a lowering of the duties.' 

Specific duties are favored by witnesses* on the ground that they afford less 
opportunity for undervaluation than ia offered by ad valorem duties, and the exten¬ 
sion of specific duties on silks, by the provisions of the Dingley law, is approved of.' 

PLUSH TRADE. 

Previous to 1883 all mohair, car, and furniture plushes were imported. In the 
spring of that year the first cruriied furniture plush of American manufacture was 
put on the market, but it waa not until the summer of 1884 that mohair plushes sat¬ 
isfactory to American consumers were produced in this country. As soon as Ameri¬ 
can plushes were put on the market, foreign manufacturers reduced thmr prices to 
American jobbers and continued to make great reductions in prices for the three 
years following the beginning of American competition. As there had been no 
change in the cost of mohair daring that time, the reduction in price, it is declared, 
must be attributed solely to the comperition ot American producers. 

It is stated that American manufacturers have been greatly handicapped by the 
undervaluation of imports, but that they nevertlieless have been able, under the tariff 
protection afforded to them, to meet foreign competition, and tliat a considerable 
number of factories which compete actively with each other have ireen established. 
As a result of home competition the prices of plush to the American consumer have 
decreased by from 33J to 40 per cent from the prices which prevailed previous to the 
establishment of the industry in this country. During the last three years business 
has been prosperous, though under the operation of the Wilson law it is stated to 
have been in a depressed condition.’ 


LINEN THREAD TRADE. 

The amount of linen thread consumed in the United States is said to equal the 
amount consumed in all the rest ot the world, and nine-tenths of the thread con¬ 
sumed is the product of American mills. The establishment of linen-thread manu¬ 
facture in this country is attributed to the protective tariff, and the statement is made 
that if the present tariff duties should be repealed or lowered the linen-thread indus¬ 
try would be transferred to foroign countries. There are reported to be eight linen 
thread mills in this country altogether. Four of these mills distribute their product 
through the Unen ‘nuead Company, a company formed speciflcaliy for the purpose 
of distribating their goods. All the flax us^ by the mills represented by the Linen 
Thread Company is imported, some being imported in the rough stoteand some after 
bring hackled. It is wid to be more profitable to have tow spun in Ireland and to 
import rite yam than to manufacture the yam in this country.* 
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BOOT, SHOE, AND LEATHER TRADES. 


Development of boot and nhoe. mam/adure .—The flret radical change from old hand 
methods in the manufacture of bwts and shoes came in 1860, when the McKay 
sewing machine for sewing soles to uppers was invented and put into use.* Since 
that time other machines have been invented and the industry has been completely 
revolutionised.’ Theeffectof the introduction of machinery, according to witnesses, 
has been to causean infinite subdivision of labor;’ to decrease cost of production, and 
therefore to lower prices;* to improve the quality of shoes; * to give a great variety 
of styles,’ and, on the whole, to make it possible for one to obtain at the ordinary 
shoe store as thoroughly satis&ctory shoes as those made to order and at much lower 
prices.’ 

The output of boots and shoes has increased very materially since 1860, the total 
output for that year, both factory and custom work, according to figures compiled 
from the census reports by Mr. C. H. M’Dermott, editor of the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, being $91,889,298, while in 1890 it was $255,180,698.’ The leading position 
in the manufacture of boots and shoes has from the first been held by New England. 
The census report of 1800 shows that in that year 59.0 per cent of the total output of 
iKiots and shoes was producerl in New England. In 18W, of the total product of both 
factory and enstom-mado goods, 50.5 j)er cent was manufactured in New England, 
and ol the factory product alone 03.4 jier cent. It appears also that the wages per 
capita and the i)roduct per man are greater in New En^and than elsewhere.' 

Referring to the quality of .American shoes, one witness states that American man¬ 
ufacturers lead the world in shoe styles, and that the American shoe combines the 
grace and beauty of the French shoe with the stability of the English shoe and 
without its clumsiness.’ 

I/'aiher manufadurc. —It is the Irelief of one manufacturer of leather that in spite 
of the high wages imid in this country leather can be manufactured here as cheaply 
as anywhere bei'ause of the use of improved and scientific inethodsof tannage.’ The 
new chemical process ol tannage which has come into use within the last 20 years, 
is said by one witness to lie a sjxaaal process for the tannage of goat skins.” It is 
stated by another witness, however, that the new process is applicable to all kinds 
of leather." The glaaed kid produced by this new process of tannage has driven 
French kid from the American market, and is even being sold in France in competi¬ 
tion with the home product. The glaacd kid is more durable than French kid and 
can stand exposure to the weather better, whitest the same time it is much cheaper, 
being sold at from 20 to 25 cents a square femt, while Frencli kid costs from 60 to 70 
cents per square foot." 

Fbrrijm trade —There is a considerable export trade in leather, the exports for 
1900 having amounted to more than $20,000,000. The imports of leather for the same 
year amounted to something over $6,000,000.” The export trade in boots and shoes, 
it is stated, has been constantly growing for the past 10 years, the growth during the 
last thnse years having Iceen especially marked. The principal markets for American 
shoes are found in Great Britain, Australia, the West Indies, Canada, Mexico, and 
Central America.’ The growth in foreign trade is attributed to the fact that 
Amc'rican manufacturers have made more of an efiort to sell goods abroad than was 
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fortnerly the case. The (?rowth of competition at home, especially the growth of 
Western competition, has made it more diflScult to sell shoes in the American market, 
and Eastern mannfacturere have been led to look to foreign markets.' Qaite a trade 
with Cuba had been worked up by one firm of American manufactureia, but this 
trade was very largely destroyed when the rebellion in that island broke out and 
has not since been rained.’. One manufacturer testifies that he sells about 10 per 
cent of his total output in foreign markets, the largest trade being with Australia. 
The goods are sold for cash, a draft being made against the bill of lading.’ The prices 
made on exported goods are stated to be practically the same as those for which 
similar goods are sold in this country.' Practically no Ixiots and shoes are imported.’ 

Comtnnaiion in boot and »hoe trade .—At present there is active competition in the 
boot and slioe manufacturing industry, and it is stated that there is no agreement 
whatever among manufacturers in respect to output, prices, or wages.’ The forma¬ 
tion of a combination is tliought desirable by one witness, who states that some 
attempt has been made, though unsuccessfully, to bring about a consolidation of 
interests.’ 

The possibility of forming a combination of lioot and shoe manufacturers is doubted 
by witnesses, on the ground that the business is too complicated and the interests 
too varied and too widely separated to permit it.’ Most of the concerns engaged in 
the manufacture of boots and shoes, it is stated, are partnerships, though the number 
of corporations is growing.’ 

The tariff' on hidet .—Shoe thanufacturors in general, it is stated, consider the tarifi 
on hides a handicap, but, in the opinion of the witness responsible for the state¬ 
ment, they exaggerate the effect, and the sentiment in favor of a cliange in the 
bide tariff is not so pronounced as it was at first. The fact that in 1872 when the 
10 per cent duty on hides was removed, the price of imported hides advanced by the 
amount of the duty is referred to by tliis witness, and the recent advance in the price 
of hides is attributed to the great decrease in the domestic supply, and to the return 
of general prosperity rather than to the duty on hides. It is pointed out that, 
assuming that the duty on hides increases the price, the percenta^^ of increase in 
the price of leather would be equal to only one-lialf the rate of duty on hides, 
because the cost of the hide represents approximately only one-half the cost of the 
leather; and that, inasmuch as the leather in the shoe represents roughly only one- 
third of the value of the shoe, the percentage of increase in the price of the shoe 
would be ecioal to only one-sixth the rate of duty on hides. Attention is also called 
to the facd that tliere has been a general decline in the price of shoes since the duty 
on hides was imposed, and that the exportations, both of leather and of boots and 
shoes, have increased.” One manufacturer testified that, in Ids opinion, the duty on 
hides handicaps the export trade in boots and shoes a litUo, but not very seriously, 
and that he himself finds it no obstacle,' while another manufacturer thinks the duty 
a great injury to the shoe manufacturer and wants it abolished. In the opinion 
of this witness the meat packer gets the principal benefit from the duty, and the price 
of cattle is not affected by it." The drawback on exported leather, or leather 
goods, equal to the duty on the imported hides used in th^ manufacture is held to 
be an advantage to the manufacturers of leather, but not a particular benefit to tha 
manufacturers of boots and shoes.'' 

The tar^ on boolt and akoes.—The tariti on boots and shoes is thought by witnesses 
to have no practice effect on the industry. The retention of the tarifi is advocated 
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labor.’ Another wlteeae, however, doee not fear for^gn competition, even If Ameri¬ 
can machinery ahoold come into general nae, becaoae of the lower intefligenoe of 
foreign workmen.* 


Shoe machiner^United Shoe Maohinery Cbmpony.—Under the trade cnatom now 
followed, little, if any, shoe machinwy is sold outright to shoe manufacturers, but 
the Eoachinee are almost exclusively put out on rental and royalty under agreements 
made between the owners of the machines and the manufacturers of boots and shoes.* 
The amount of royalty to be paid is based on the extent to which the machine is 
used, indicators being attached to machines to show how much use is made of them.* 
Practically the same terms it is stated are made to the small as to the large manu¬ 
facturers,* 


In the manufacture and control of shoe maohinery the United Shoe Madiinery 
Company holds a commanding position. It is claimed, however, that the company 
has a monopoly only to the extent to which it has secured control through riie pos¬ 
session of patents and through its enterprise in furnishing manufacturers with the 
best machinery. It is admitted, however, that it would take a new company quite 
a numtrer of years to roach the efficiency and to be able to offer all the facilities that 
the United Company is able to offer. The company confines its own business to the 
United States and to Australia, but controls corporations in other countries through 
which it controls practically the whole of the manufacturing territory of Europe.* 
There are other concerns manufacturing similar machines,' but it seems that it has 
been the custom of the United Company to rent its machines to manufacturers only 
on condition that they use them in conjunction with other machines manufactured 
by it to the exclusion of those of other concerns.* This the company has been able to 
do, as it would be difficult to conduct a shoe factory successfully without using some 
of the machines controlled by it.* This custom has, however, led to some friction 
between the shqp manufacturers and the United Shoe Machinery Company, and 
there have been negotiations in reference to it between the New E^land manufac¬ 
turers and the managers of the company. As the result of these negotiations, there 
have been some modifications of the terms of the agreements, and at the present time 
the shoe manufacturer is not prohibited from using the machines of other concerns, 
but is simply given better rates if he uses all the machinery of the United Company 
in his factory which he can use to advantage.'* 

The United Shoe Machinery Company is a consolidation of several concerns which 
were formerly engaged independently in the manufacture of shoe machinery. Stock 
of the new company was exchanged for the stock of the constituent companies on an 
agreed basis. At first each separate company retained its own buainesB, but later idl 
the oseignabie proi»rty possessed by the different concerns was conveyed to the new 
company, and the intention it that in time all property of every form poseeand by 
the constituent coriwrations shaU be vested in the United Shoe Machinery Company." 

Before consolidation the separate companies were obliged to maintatin agencies in 
all the shoe manufaettning centers, at which agencies there had to bo a superintend- 
sjit, one or two darks, and a number of tr^ed men familUr with the construction 
and operation of th<! machinse rented, whose duty it was to see that the 
we*B kept In good running omidition. It was thought that one set of men in each 
{dace c -ild look after the machines as well as three sets of men, and this, it is 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMIBSION:—^MANUFACTURV® 

.ae combination. Another reason was 


was the principal reason for enabled to obtain advantages from patents which 
that all the —■ “* controlled by one company exclusively.* 
xi IS stated that more workmen are employed in the factories of the United Shoe 


Machinery Company than were ever employed by the constituent com,panies, and 
that the numl)er of .men employed at the agencies established throughout the coun¬ 
try for the puriKwe of superintending the erection and ojieration of machines has not 
been reduced, as might have lieen expected, the n-aaon for this being that btisiness 
has greatly inercased since consolidation as a result of general prositerity, and that 
tetter service has been rendercsl to the manufacturers ami therefore the use of machin¬ 


ery extended. Wages have remained enbstantlally the same since consolidation.* 
There has l)een some reduction in the rental charges for machines.* 


It is claimed that the formation of the combination has not had the effect of cut¬ 


ting off inventions and that there has been no diminution of invention in any direc¬ 
tion. It is stated to te tlio jMilicy of the company to foster new inventions and to 
improve machinery as much ns possible in order to maintain its hold on business 


and to be able to supply manufacturers with the test machines. Men arc continually 
employed for the purpose of devising new inventions.* 

The foreign trade in shoe machinery is said to te increasing very rapidly, especially 
in Germany. The United Shoe Machinery Company has a small factory in Frank¬ 
fort with American superintendents and two or three American workmen.* 


In the opinion of an officer of the United Shoe Machinery Company, the roiluction 
of the tariff on steel would have no effect whatever on the shoe machinery industry, 
as the value of the raw material which enters into shoe maehinery is so slight in 
comparison with the value of the labor that is put into it that a diminution of 60 per 
cent in the coat of raw material would represent very little difference in the cost of 
the macliines. far as the tariff on shoe machinery is concerned, it is said the 
patents and the skill in manufacture possessed by the manufacturers in this country 
would enable them to control their own market if the tariff were removeil.* 


IRON AND STEFd, PRODUCTS—MACHINERY—LO(X)MOTIVES. 

Lommotkrs and railroatl mpo'wnical.—The locomotive of to-day is a vastly different 
piece of mechanism from that of sixty years ago. At the beginning of railroad oper¬ 
ations in this country the locomotive in use lied tiut a single pair of driving wheels 
and weighed proliably not over 12 or 18 tons. Later 2 more driving wheels were 
added and were coupled togetlier. Afterwards locomotives were built with 6 or 8 
driving wheels, which were coupled, and were increased in weight until to-day freight 
locomotivee of 100 tons and passenger locomotives of from 70 to 80 tons are the rule. 
Forty years ago the tenders built had a eupacity of about 2,000 gallons, while the 
tenders of to-day have a 7,.500 gallon capacity. One of the greatest improvements in 
the manufacture of locomotives has been the substitution of steel for iron to a great 
.extent. The boilers now made are capable of bearing a steam pressure of 200 pounds 
to the square inch, whereas thirty or forty years ago 100 pounds was the ordinary 
pressure. Steel rails weighing 100 pounds to the yard are to-day used on the roads 
of heaviest traffic, and care are built to carry a load of 60 net tons. Forty years 
ago railroads were, for the most part, laid with iron rails weighing less than 60 pounds 
to the yard, and 10 tons of freight was considered the maximuih carload.’ 

^ There are reported to te some 10 large locomotive works in the United States, the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadelphia being not only the largest of these but 
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the largest in the world. In 1900 these works tamed oat 1,200 locomotives of ft 
value of lietween 116,000,000 and $17,000,000. As a rule it is stated the railroad 
companies do not manoiactiire their own locomotives, bat bay them from regular loco¬ 
motive manofactarers.' 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works own a patent fora compound locomotive which is 
largely used both in America and abroad. Aside from this, however, it is stated 
that there are no patents covering any important features of locomotives.* 
Locomotives have been exported for the last forty years, and a large export trade 
has been built up. At first the trade was confined chiefly to Culra and Soutli 
America, but within the last 25 years it has been extended to the Eastern Hemi¬ 
sphere, and its growth has treen very great in the last 10 years. American locomotives 
are now sent to almost every country where railroads are in operation, some locomotives 
having Ix-en sent to England, France, Germany, and Russia. The Russian Govern¬ 
ment, it is said, orders locomotives abroad only when the Russian works can not 
supply the demand. As in most European countries the railroads are controlled by 
the government, foreign tarifis cut no great figure in the American export trade. 
The advantages iKisscssed by American lis-omotivc bnildersare said to be found in 
the great cajmeity possessed by their plants, and in their excellent facilities, which 
make it possible to fill a large order in a very short time; in the superiority of Amei^ 
ican locomotives in respect to size, type, and detmla; and in the fact that American 
locomotives can l)e built ata less (tost jxjr unit of weight than the ordinary European 
locomotives. The export business of the Baldwin Locomotive Works constitutes a 
((uarter to a thirti of its whole trade, and the coni|>any has agencies in England, Nor¬ 
way, Swwlen, Russia, China, Jai^n, and Germany. Long credits are not given by 
this <'oni|)any, but the larger jart of the price of a locomotive is ordinarily paid 
when the contnud is completed, a small jtercentage being retained for a time as a 
guaranty against defects. 

The locomotives sent abroad are substantially the same in type as those used in 
America, but are mucli lighter and lees powerful than the average American locomo¬ 
tive. American and European locomotives, it is stated, have been growing more and 
Bore alike in tyi)e, the two principal points of difference now being the use of the 
liar frame in America and of the plate frame in Europe, and the invariable use of 
ontside cylinders in America, while inside cylinders and crank axles are largely used 
in Europe. The prices charged for locomotives sent abroad are practically the same 
as the prices for which they are sold in this country.* 

Mr. .Converse, of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, is of the opinion that foreign 
locomotives would not be imported into this country if there were no duty at all upon 
them. He know^ of only one locomotive which has been importe<l in 2.5 years, and 
that was brought in simply as a sample of a new type and of English workmanship. 
The materials used in locomotive manufacture are not imported except in cases where 
a preference is expressed for certain appliances or parts of foreign manufacture. 
When th^ materials are imported, a drawback of the tariff paid on them is obtained 
when the locomotives into which they enter are exported.* 

Business conditions, so far as locomotive manufacture is concerned, are reported to 
bf‘ more prosperous at the present time than in the years immediately following 189.5, 
this being attribuled to the general prosperity of the country, the large demand 
abroad for American agricultural products, the great development of railroad trans- 
porta*. m, the sound financial condition of the country, and the fact that a draw¬ 
back IS g^ven on foreign-made materials used in locomotive manufacture when the 
locomotives are sent to foreign countries.* 
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Some etfortg have been made to iona a combination o{ the locomotive works of the 
couotrjr, but they have thus far been without success, as certfun of the manufactur¬ 
ers do not favor the project.' 

Power enginet .—With the general improvement in business conditions in recent 
yean came a great demand for power engines. The greatness of the demand is 
attributed by one mtness, a manufacturer of steam engines, to the fact that because 
of the industrial depression, which began in 1393, manufacturers continued to use 
their old engines instead of buying new ones, and that when business revived the 
normal demand was uicreased by orders which, under prosperous conditions, would 
have l»en placed a year or two earlier. The cost of production of steam engines is 
slated to be apparently no greater in this country than abroad in spite of the fact that 
higher wages are paid here, because of the greater skill of the workmen and the ease 
with which they adapt themselves to improved methods.' 

Arpior /(late.—The profit on armor plate is stated to be very large, one witness 
estimating it at 23 /ler cent," while another witness says that the profit is “some¬ 
thing enormous.”' The large profits are justified by both these witnesses, however; 
by one on the ground that an immense outlay of money is necessary in order to build 
an armor plant, and that the business is not continuous;' by the other because of 
tlie great risk of rejection. This witness states that when tests of armor plate are 
made by the Government the separate pieces are not tested, but that the whole lot 
is accepted or rejected acoording to the results of two shots, and that if tlie plate is 
rejected it is a total loss. The specifications under which armor plate is made for 
the United States Government are stated to be more severe than the specifications 
made by any foreign government.' 

Drop /oTjfini/s.—There are stated to be a large number of concerns in the country 
manufacturing drop forgings, and all competing actively with each other, nut only 
in the domestic market, but also in foreign markets.' Drop forgings of all kinds are 
sold abroad, and one manufacturer reports titat about one-eighth of the products 
nianubotured in the works of his company are exported. Some few of the exported 
goods of this company are sold at lower prices in the foreign market than in the 
domestic market, but many of the goods are sold at higher prices abroad than at 
home. The company simply meets the market and gets the largest price it can.' 

TVansmunon mocktucri/.—Transmission machinery manufactured in this count]-}' is 
sold all over the world. One manufacturer dates the beginning of his export tnde 
from the business depression of 1893, when, on account of the falling off of domestic 
trade, he was forced to look abroad for a market' 

Prka of stef'fproducte.—The fiuctuation in the prices of steel products in 1900 is 
itttributed by witnesses to the law of supply and demand' and to changes in the 
prices of raw materials,' rather than to the arbitrary action of the steel combina¬ 
tion. The formation of the United States Steel Corporation is thought, by one wit¬ 
ness. to have had the efiect of steadying prices.' 

OPTICAL INSTBUMEHTS. 

Mr. Gny, secretary of the Manufacturera’ Club of Pbiladelidiis and aJlliiitmifaf- 
tuTw of optical instrummits, states that in many cases the demand for forugn instru- 
BMnts by educational Institutions is doe to the tact that the /rounger profsesors have 
studied abroad and have the idea that it is the proper thing to usa jbragn-made 
taiBtmments; and he cites a case coming under his own ohaervation in wmch Ameri¬ 
can made microscopes were offered to an Amniean urtiversity itt prices lower than . 
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tiigmioT which ioragDmicrosoopee could be itapiHlied, and the microecopee approved 
by the inatroctora who were to use them, and yet German inetrumeute were pun- 
cbaaed at the direction of the profe8w>r in cbuge of the department, who had stud¬ 
ied in Germany. 

By the provisionB of the present tarifi law no duty is levied on optical instruments 
imported for insUtutions of learning. In selling to an educational institution, there¬ 
fore, it is necessary for American manufacturers to meet the free-of-doty price of 
foreign instruments. Necessarily, the same price made to educational insUtutions 
must be made to individuals. Though the wages paid to the workers employed in 
the manufacture of opUcal instruments in the United States are much higher than 
the wages paid in Germany, this difference, it is stated, is largely overcome by 
division of labor and by the use of special machinery and tools. Yet in some cases 
articlee which are not made in large quantities, it is stated, can be imported for 
educational institutions for less than they can be made in this country; and there¬ 
fore it is claimed tiiat it would be of great advantage to the optical instrument 
industry in the United States if the provisions of the tariff law admittiirg free of 
duty instmments imported for educational institutions were changed.' 

•SHIPBUILDING. 

VevelopmetU and growth. —Shipbuilding, according to Mr. Cramp, of the William 
Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Company, has been the prime industry of 
Philadelphia since the founding of that'city, the promotion of the industry having 
been Iregun by William Penn. From 1781 to 1790, during which years the defense 
acts of the Continental Congress remained in effect, the records, though somewhat 
imperfect, show that at least 162 vessels, aggregatiirg 18,000 tons registry, were built 
in Philadelphia. With the exception of a frigate which was presented to the Kiitg 
of France, no ship larger than 300 tons was built at Philadelphia duriirg this period. 
In the period of depression which followed the war of 1812 there were corratmcted 
at Philadelphia a cotrsiderable nunrber of ships for foreign countries, includiirg both 
merchant ships and men-of-war. Two Philadelphia ships, originally built for the 
CSrrna trade, were, iit 1830, sold to tire English East India Company; bnt this caused 
such a commotion in England that the British board of trade took action which 
Tesuiterl in clomg the British market to American built ships, the British authorities 
^nsistiirg that their merchants mrrst have their ships buUt in England, even though 
trey had to import corrstruction nraterials. 

Steam rravigatioo, accordrirg to Mr. Cramp, was inaugurated at Philadelphia by the 
biilding of the first American steamboat in 1790. In 1809 a steamboat line to run 
hdween Philadelphia and Trenton was established, and from that time on it is stated 
steun navigation on the Delaware has been uninterrupted, though it was not for 
soue years after the establishment of this line that steam navigation became of any 
impirtance. 

Tte pioneer seagoing armored battle sliip of the American Navy, the New Ironeidet, 
was kiilt by the Cramp Company just previous to the outbreak of the civil wu. At 
tbfl^ t^ armored ship construction was in its infancy, and there was little to guide 
the^l^dora either in respect to design or construction. This ship is said to have 
been' o an entirely nnique design and to have been considered the most fonuidatde 
seagoiif ironclad of the time, having proven herself invnlnerable to any of the otd- 
<Wy. 

t^ Hifihmd submarine boat, Mr. Cramp aays that the fear of the sob- 
mariae bat or mm oi torpedo boat is chiefly the fear of the unknown; that tiiere 
have beet many reports daring Ute last foiW or fifty yean of sudden revolutions 
whidh was to take place in naval arebitectnre and to bring about a new order of 
thinga, bu that tiiey have not materiallaed, and that the great changes which ocenr 
in battle alipa and other ship construction are of slow growth. 
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In 1870, as a result of efforts to regain the position of a maritime commercial power, 
which the country had lost through the civil war, the American Steamship Comi)any 
was formed and four ocean steamers were built. These ships, which were com¬ 
missioned in 1872 and 1873, are said to have excelled in speed the fastest trans- 
Atlantic steamers which had Ireen built up to that time. Furthermore, as a result 
of the introduction of the compound engine, it is stated, the ships could be run 
much more economically than could the fast ocean liners built previously. For a 
time these ships attracted their share of trans-AUantic traffic, but they finally suc¬ 
cumbed to the competition of their subsidized British rivals and passr-d under the 
control of the Internatiorml Navigation Company. 

Shipbuilding was started on the I’acific coast during the years 1885 to 1890, when 
the Union Iron Works received some contnuits from the Government. War ships, 
for the most part, have been built in the Pacific coast shipyards, but a limited 
number of coastwise boats have also Irecn built there.' 

fiicUitiesfor American shipyards are stated to be better equipp^ 

than are the yards of other countries. Groat Britain, however, is beginning to make 
larger use than formerly of American devices and inventions.* 

The opinion is strongly advanced by Mr. Cramp that the ideal shipbuilding plant 
should pos«SH all the facilities necessary for building a first-class warship complete, 
ready logo into action, including not only the hull, machinery, and equiiunent, but 
also the armor, guns, and ammunition, and he states that he has been for years 
endeavoring to enlarge his plant and extend its (Opacities so as to be able to do this, 
and that he has laid bis plan l)efore various steel manufacturers Imth in this country 
andabroad. There are several shipbuilding plants in Great Britain, one in Germany, 
and one in Franre which are building fully c(iuipi)ed war vessels. The extension of 
the scope of a shipbuilding plant in this way, it is stated, would be an entirely differ¬ 
ent matter from forming a combination of shipyards, and would conduce to the mure 
perfect independent of the separate yanls, and be in line with what has already 
been done. Formerly, the various construative trades which are now embraced in 
one shipbuilding plant were carried on entirely independent of each other. The 
shipowner mode separate contracts for the building of the hull, for jiainting, for 
blacksmithing, for shipsmithiug, for spar making, for sailmaking, and for rigging. 
In the case of steamships, separate contracts wore made for the hulls and for thi 
engines. As a result, the cost of construction w'as greater than if all- the work hat 
been done under one management, and there was difiltailty in fixing the respons- 
Wlity in case a ship failed to come up to the required sjiecd.’ 

A combinatiun of shipyards, Mr. Cramp thinks is im|Kissible, while Mr. Harrdi, 
of the Midvale Steel Company, sees no particular advantage to be gained by combn- 
ing.* 

CoBt of s/itp conatntrtion.—It is stated to be impossible to give a direct positi« or 
negative reply to the question whether a ship can be built as cheaply in the Uiited 
States as in England, as the cost of the construction depends partly on the shh and 
partly on the builder. Every shipbuilding plant has methods peculiar to^tself, 
which are expressed in the ships which it builds and which distinguish thi ships 
smit out of its yards from ships built elsewhere. It is impossible, therefore, i^tosaid, 
tor one shipyard to duplicate exactly a ship built in'another yard. Compaihons as 
to the cost of shipbuilding must be made on the basis of estimating the afferent 
amounts for which ships capable of doing exactly similar work can be baft in dif¬ 
ferent yards. At a rough estimate, however, the differenoe in the cost of lonatrue- 
tionof a first-class steamship in American yards and the cost of construction h English 
yards is put at 16 per cent.* 
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OomnmeiU thipt.—It is the practice oi the British Government to have its vessels 
boilt in private yards, and practically all the ships vrhich have been built for the 
British Government up to the present time have been bnilt in private yards at liberal 
prices. The practice of the British Government in this respect is held to have 
resulted advantageously, in that it has led to the building up of great shipbuilding 
plants which have been of much assistance in the building up of British fleets and to 
the establishment of numerous dry docks. Some years ago, two cruisers for the 
American Navy were built in Government yards, but at the present time all ships 
for the Government are being built in private yards.' 

The custom of the United States Government in calling for competitive bids for 
the building of Government ships is disapproved of by Mr. Cramp, and the practice 
of the trans-Atlantic steamship lines is thought to l)e much wiser and better. These 
companies, it is said, have, as a rule, each its particular or favorite builder, and the 
builder’s tyjie of ship becomes the company’s standard. The plan followed in build¬ 
ing is to charge the company for materials and for labor, and then to add a certain 
amount for ojierating expenses and for profit, terms and percentages being fixed. 
The making of inflexible, written stipulations by the United States Government, it 
is held, ties the hands ot both the Government and the contractors and is likely to 
lead to emimrrassments which could be avoided if a little more lee-way were given.’ 

AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 

The chief reason for the failure of American money to find investment in trans¬ 
oceanic steamship lines is believed by witnesses to be the greater cost of running 
American ships, which results from the fact that higher wages are i>aid on American 
ships than are jMiid on foreign ships.’ The greater first cost of a ship is held by one 
witness to be not only not the chief factor in preventing the upbuilding of an Amer¬ 
ican merchant marine, but to be not even a serious factor. The difference in first 
cost, it is stated, could lx; overcome somewhat, but the greater cost of running the 
ship is continuous.* One witness advocates the granting of subsidies to overcome the 
disadvantages under which American ships labor,’ while another witness is doubt¬ 
ful of the wisdom of offsetting the difference in the cost of running ships by sulrsi- 
dies.’ Still another witness is so desirous of seeing a merchant marine built up that 
he professes himself as ready to accept anything which will be effective in counter¬ 
balancing the disadvantages under which Americans now sufler from the greater 
expense of running American ships.’ Personally, this witness favors the policy of 
discriminating duties;* but, failing to secure the adoption of that policy, he is in favor 
of the payment of ship subsidies, and believes that &e subsidizing of American ships 
would be for the benefit of the whole American nation.' This witn^ says also that 
because of the great need for ships which there is at the present time he is willing to 
make a concession to the free-ship men and is in favor of admitting foreign ships to 
registry, provided ships of equal tons and classes are bnilt in American shipyards.' 

TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS. 

Matters relating to transportation have been specially treated of elsewhere." The 
close relation bi'tween conditions of transportation and general business interests, 
however, have led certain witnesses who have devoted their attention mostly to 
ma ien pertaining to manufacture and general business to touch upon questions 
relating specifically to transportation. 
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One witnens exprefiH<« disapproval oi any proposition to give to the Intenrtate 
Oonunerce Commission the right to fix freightrates in the first instance, on thegroopd 
that the railroad managers are more competent to compnte the cost of transportation 
and the tariff ruquired on difierent classes of freight than is any board of railroad 
oommissionets, though be thinks that it might be desirable to require the approval 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission of the rates fixed. The giving to the com- 
missinn of the imwer to compel rtulroads to come before it and make defense is 
approved of.' This witness believes that the prohibition of jrooling has led to 
abuses, and thinks that if (HHding were allowed, under the su|>ervision of the Inter- 
8tat(> Commerce Commission, it would ]>rnlmbly be a good thing.’ Consolidation of 
railroads is favored, on tlie ground tliat the unificatinn of smaller and weaker roads 
into one strong system irriiigs aliout greater economy in operation and results in a 
more satisfatitory public service.’ 

The route from the West bi New Kngland via Canadian lines for a part of the dis¬ 
tance is considerably shorter than the route via American lines exclusively, and 
tlioreforo it is Iield tlial the aliolishinent of the tranait-in-bond privilege would work 
great injury t4> New England interests.■' 

The watering of railroad stock is complained of by one witness, and the opinion 
expressed that if it were not for the inflated capitalization of roads freight rates 
would 1 k' lower than they are.* One witness expresses opjiosition to the enactment 
of any antiscaliiing law, and believes that tlie effect of such a law would 1 h 5 to permit 
(Minltinationsamong railways which would lie injurions to the public generally.'' 

Government ownership of railroads, telegraphs, and street railways is advocated 
by wilncHses and somewhat discussed,' and it is held by one witness tliat freight rates 
are not ns low as they could be under Government ownership.' In New Zealand 
the Government controls the railroads, the telegraphs, and the telephones, and all 
the Australian colonies liave railroad laws substantially similar to those of New 
SSealand. In each case the managementof the railroads is vested in a commission of 
3 experts, who lay lietoro 1‘arliainent every year a full account of their doings. The 
law piDvides that the roads lie made to pay the cost of maintenance and, as nearly 
as possible, a 3 per cent dividend on the capital cost. The amount of transportation 
furnisliod by tlie Australian roads is greeter per capita, it is stated, than that fur- 
nislied by AmerUen roads, and is furnished for less cost, in spite of the fact that a 
great part of the equipment lias had to be Imported, while the service is as good as 
that given by the average Amencan lines. It is stated also that twice ss many tele¬ 
grams per capita are sent in Australia as are sent in America, the cost of transmiasion 
being only half as great' 


ADULTERATION OF FOODS. 

Adulteration of food prodncts is touched on by witnesses, and the opinion is 
expressed that the stringent State laws which have been passe 1 have led to a 
decrease in the amount of adulterated food products put on the market’ 
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GENERAL CONDITION OP THE WORKING PEOPLE. 

Bhbop Potter partieolarly deplores the increiamg slieostiou and muapprebenaion 
of social claaeee. He and bis associates on the rrolnntaiy board of mutation and 
conciliation in New York City have found in the workingmen a degree of intelli- 
genoe, and especially an instinct of fairness, with which they are rarely credited. Mr. 
WyckoS, during his experiment as an unskilled laborer in Chicago, made it a point 
to attend the meetings of socialists and anarchists and to make the acquaintance of 
their leaders. He did not find many professional'agitators. Both socialists and 
anarchists were almost exclusively working people and largely of the skilled artisan 
class. It seemed to him, however, tliat the majority of the rank and file were not 
thrifty and were men who did not keep their jobs very long. The socialists were 
evolutionarj' and in no way destructive in their opinions. While they strongly 
contrasted the capitalist class and the wage-earning class, he heard no violent 
speeches. The socialists seemed to regard the capitalist class, as well as the prole¬ 
tariat, as the result of evolution. They considered that the capitalists were not to 
blame for the condition of things. Among the anarchists, on the other hand, Mr. 
Wyckoff found a strong hostility to the capitalist class. Many of them, esptfcially 
of those who called themselves communistic anarchists, he found to believe in the 
violent overthrow of the present organization of Sot'iety.’ 

AH the witnesses who spoke of the general condition of the working class as com- 
jiared with what it was 20 or 30 or 50 years ago, agreed that it has improved. Money 
wages have increased, and the cost of })articular coinmodities has, in general, dimin¬ 
ished. The standard of life has accordingly risen. One witness notes, however, that 
the acquirement of some things which were luxuries in former years has been accom¬ 
panied with the loss, in city communities, of wholesome things, such as chickens 
and good meat, pure milk and batter, which every workingman was able to have in 
the smaller communities of earlier times.’ 

Whether the conditions of the working people had improved within a shorter 
period, such as ten years, is not a matter of such general agreement. One witness, 
testifying in the spring of 1900, thought that though wages in the strongly organized 
trades were fully as high as they were ten years earlier, wages in the trades which 
were not firmly organized when the hard times came on were probably 10 per cent 
lower than before the panic of 189.3. He thought that this was true in spite of some 
increase of wages, amounting to perhaps 8 per cent in his own dty of Indianapolis, 
within the two years preceding his testimony. Mr. Wright, United States Commis¬ 
sioner of Lalxrr, testifying at the end of 1898, declared that wages had corrsturtly 
decreased siuce 1893, though within two or three years there had been a slight reac¬ 
tion in factory employments.* 

One or two witnesses, comparing the condition of working people in the United 
States and in European countries, think tliat the difference is less than it is popularly 
thought to be. One even holds that, in view of the comparative advantages of the 
two countries, the advancement in skill and enterprise, and the standards from which 
each started, the working classes of England are to be conridered fully as well off as 
those of the United States. In confirmation of this he says that there is but little 
immigrarionfr ni England to the United States, and that many who have come have 
rutnmed. Hi. Willoughby, of the United States Department of labor, while oon- 
sidoriag that the conditions of labor are undoubtedly better here, upon the whole, 
than in any European country, thinks that the coal miners ate better off in Europe- 
than in the United States, uid that the Briiiab workmen in the steel trade, while not 
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getting m higii wagee m oum, have more conetant work aivl are better taken care of 
through varioue relief organizatiouH. European workmen in general have more cer¬ 
tain conditiona of life. The Ciemian workman haa the conBcionaneaa of protection 
againat the [lecnniary reaolte of accident, aickneeg, old age, and death, through Insur¬ 
ance provided by the state.' 

The differencea which exist Ixitween European countries and America, in the con¬ 
dition of the working class, are attributed to various causes. The chief are the great 
domain of rich soil which we have had at our disposal; the climatic conditions, 
which rc<piir« better foo<l and clothing and housing, and have helped to lead the 
workman to demand wages which will buy tliese things; the greater activity and pro¬ 
ductivity, which are believed to result hotti from the climatic, comlitions directly and 
from the more adeciuatc nourielimcnt; and the fact that tlie working |)eople of Euroiie 
have emerged from a (smdition of serfdom to which the workera of America, except 
the negroes, were never subjected. The negroes of the South, it is declared, are in a 
position more like that of Eurojiean workmen.' 

Several manufacturers refer to the siiiwrior energy and productive power of the 
American workmag. To ttiis the possibility of cheap jiroduction ui the United States 
is attributetl. It is Uetlansl tiiat foreign W'orkmen bcc(nne mon; efficient, in a 
marked degree, after they have l)etm a short time in this country. One manufac¬ 
turer of worsted and wisden gisidS, however, thinks that the English working people 
in his line do lietter work tlian the American. This, he thinks, is Ijeiauso the Englisli 
masters are able, on account of the surplus of good lalwr, to lx; more exacting and to 
requin; inon; careful w'ork." 

Vnemploymi’iil .—It is disputed whether unemployment haa snereased upon the 
whole, say within 20 or 30 years; but no witness supposes that it haa decreased. 
The difficulty of linding employment when one is past the prime of life is particularly 
noted. Mr. Wyckoff, in his exiwrienct; as an unskilled laborer, found the army of 
the unemidoytsl a very genuine phenomenon in the great centers of population; but 
in small towns and rural districts be found it surprisingly easy to get work. He 
admits, however, that the propoaition that a man can always find employment is not 
true of certain localities, or of certain seasons of the year, and that it does not apply 
to those who are bound, by family ties or otherwise, to the congested centers. 
Farm work does not, on account of social considerations, offer an opening for a large 
proportion of the unemployi>d in tlie cities. Except on the large ranches of Cali¬ 
fornia, Mr. Wyckoff found it the uniform practice of the farmers with whom ho came 
in contact to take tlieir hired men into the house, have them cat at the family table, 
and make them memliers of the family. The fann families into which Mr. Wyckoff 
went have standards of intelligence, morality, and patriotism which seemed to him 
very remarkable; and it would be impracticable to bring into them the recent immi¬ 
grant or otlier types which nmke up a large projxntion of the unemployed of the 
cities.* 

The most obvious cause of imemployment in this country, says Professor Com¬ 
mons, is immigration. The high pressure of modem industry, however, with its 
speeding up of machinery and its increasing reqtjrements of activity, inogases the 
number of those who can not come up to the^r^uired standard of perrormance. 
The fixed standard wage rates of tlie trade onion* aggravate this difficulty. With¬ 
out any regard to such standard rates, however, Pn^nsor Commons thinks, basing 
his judgment on the investigations of Mr. Booth, that 10 per cent of the workingmen 
of England fall below the line of efficiency, either mentally, morally, or physically. 
In times of industrial depression the number of unemployed is, of course, greatly 
increased. A comparison of the unemployment of the organised workmen of Great 
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Britain from 1887 to 1900, with the changes of general prices, shows that as prices 
went up unemployment iegolarly iliminished and as prices went down unemploy¬ 
ment increased. There is also a regular increase of unemployment in the winter, 
but workers at seasonal trades regularly get higher wages when they do work, as an 
insurance against the unemployment which is sore to come. This seasonal unem¬ 
ployment therefore does not present any such problem as tliat which is offered by 
unemployment due to industrial depression or to personal inefficiency.’ 

The suggested remedies for unemployment ar^ of three classes, the first contem- 
plathig a better distribution of population, or some means by which the unemployed 
shall be brought into communication with {wrsons who want work done; the second 
contemplating direct provision of employment by the State; the third making room 
for the unemployed by shortening the hours of labor. One measure of the first class 
is the pnhluation of labor gazettes, describing the state of employment in different 
localities and the rates of wages. Such publications exist in France, in Belgimn, 
and in England, and the t)eat in the world is said to bo published in New 55ealand. 
Among measures of the second class, aside from s|)ecial relief works in special emer¬ 
gencies, there is suggo-sted such an organization of those public services of cities 
which re<iuire much manual work, like road making and pii>o laying, as will offer 
moat employment when it is moat needed. The city of Boston has liought steam 
machines for thawing out thi? ground, so that v/ater pipes can lie laid in winter. 
Taking info eonsnleration the way in which the whole staff can be readjusterl and 
organized, it has iHsm found that this method does not involve any additional cost. 
It makes it possible to give employmontin the winter, when work is acarcost, instead 
of only in the summer, when work is comjiaratively plentiful.’ , 

Professor Commons adds that if any relief is to be given through State employment 
the employment must Iw given directly and not through contractors. This is (dearly 
shown hy the nnsatisfactory results of the expenditure of a million dollars in public 
works, through contractors, in Porto Rico. The contractors cut wages and compelled 
the men to buy from company stores, and the exjiected benefit did not appear.’ 

Professor Commons believes that State employment should lie provided for certain 
classes by methods which would make discipline the primary object. By steadyand 
compulsory lal)or, under proper supervision and training, he believes that a certain 
jnoportion of the incapable might be raised to the powibility of self-support in ortiinary 
(H)mpetitive industries. Epilepsy is cured in the epileptic colony of New York by 
suitable ouUloor work. Ohio is applying similar metliods to the feeble-minded, and 
the Australian colonies to drunkenness. Labor colonies have Ireen established in 
Holland and in New fiouth Wales. A legal procedure is necessary for commission to 
such institutions, but it ought to be divested of all idea of penalty. A distinction 
should Ix! made ladween compulsory work and penal work.’ 

The lessening of the hours of labor is advotated by many workingmen as a means 
of alrsorbing the unemployed into the processes of industry. Aside from the assump¬ 
tion that, the demand for products remaining unchanged, more workers would be 
needed to supply it, the belief appears that a shortening of hours would lead to an 
increase of the wants of the wock^ people, and so would increase the demand for 
product*. An increase of wage*, ft is thought, would liave the same effect by increas¬ 
ing the consuming power of the tfwkere. These suggestions seem to be in line with 
Ml. Wright’s ojduion that too tetlensive prodneing plants are one of the great causes 
of periods of unemployment. "I’njfeeBor Commons, while advocating the 8-hour day 
on. iher grounds, does not befleve that it offers a remedy for unemployment.’ 
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Empltryment ojencior,—The eommissionere of labor Btatistics of New York and of 
Miasouri spoke of the free State employment agencies which have been established 
in New York City, in St. Louis, and in Kansas City. Both these officers regard the 
State agfuicies as highly valuable. The other States which have established them 
are Ohio an<l Illinois. 

Professor CV)mmon8 and Mr. Reynolds, head worker of the University Settlement 
of New York City, have no very high opinion of the State employment agencies. 
Mr. Reynolds says that the one in New York seems to have become practically a 
womem’s employmemt bureau. l*rof(*88or Comtnous thinks that the inefficiency of 
these agencies is due to the tretating of them as irolitieal placies; yet it would perhaps 
be diffieidt to get a man at an onlinary salary who would have such connections 
with employers as would make the office of great service. In Seattle he understands 
there is a labor bureau eontrollcsl by an unsalaried Iroanl of business men. Their 
oversight gives the bureau a prestige which it could not have otherwise. 

It is agiXH-d that few things are more needed than efficient lalror bureaus or 
exchanges. The private eiuployment agencies, run for profit, are asserted to be 
largely fraudulent, and many philanthropic (enterprises of the kind liave failed. The 
lalxfr organisations maintain employment bimwis of their own, and Icxdc after their 
own luemberH. It is very difficult, however, for the unorganised workers to find 
emjiloyment without the intervention of sonce sort of exchange.' 

/nfcmprnmcc.—Intemiierance is referred to by several witnesses as one of the 
greatest curses of the working people. Poor jacy, long hours, and unsanitary and 
uncomfortable conditions are held to la) largely responsible for it. A window-glass 
cutter“BiieakB of it es|sjcially, however, in connection with his own industry, in which 
wages are high, but the physical rcsiuirements are exceedmgly severe. Mr. Woods, 
who is engaged in social settlement work in Boston, considers that the drinking 
habit results largely from the weakening influences to wliich the poorer classes are 
subjected while they are children. Poverty and drink are each a cause of the otlier, 
and the weakening of vitality and character almost inevitably leads to drink. Mr. 
Woods secis a marked improvement in the standards of the young men in the district 
where he works. Tliey are not total alistainers, but they consider themselves above 
the low salcxm.* 

In an extended investigation of unemployment in Clhieago during the industrial 
crisis of 1893, Mr. Hourwich found that dnmkenness cut a very small figure. He 
does not lielieve tliat aid was refused on account of drunkeimess or bad habits in 
more than 1 jair cent of the cas(».“ . 

Iloun of labor.—A universal desire is expressed, on the jiart of witnesses repre¬ 
senting lalior interests, for a lessening of the liours of work. Eight hours is named 
by the majority of witnesscsi as the limit which ouglit not to be exceeded. Several, 
uicluding the president of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, the secretary of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ XTnloti, and a representative of the Bricklayers’ Union, 
think that 6 hours a day, at least in their own trades, would bo enough. Mr. Gom- 
pers, president of the Federation of Labor, refers particularly to farm labor, and 
believes that it, as well as labor in otlier fields, might be and ought to be brought 
within an 8-hour limit. He points out that employers in several lines, who have 
said that the day of 8 hours, or evefl 9 or 10 hours, was impracticabie in their par¬ 
ticular occupations, have found that it could be made practicable when organized 
labor forced it upon them.* 

Two great lines of argument are advthced in support of the desire for the shorter 
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wortcday. One is the effect upon the physical, mental, and monU well-being of the 
workman. It is declared that greater leisure results in a lessening of dissipation 
and in monU and intellectual elevation, as wdl as in physical betterment The second 
line of argument relates to industrial conditions. It is stated that the product per 
honr is increased as the day's work is shortened, and Mr. Gompersand Mr. Strasser, 
formerly president of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, are confident that there 
is no diminution of the product per day. Several witnesses mention specific instances 
m which hours have been abridged without leesening output Mr. Gompers and 
Mr. Btrasscr are apparently not of opinion, however, that the same man with the 
same appliances will generally produio as much in 8 hours as in 9 or 10. Their propo¬ 
sition is that increased leisure causes increased opportunity for thought and improve¬ 
ment, and that thought and improvement give rise, on the one hand, to new tools and 
inventions, and, on the other hand, to new desires, which give opportunities for the 
use of the new machines. M r. Gompers also holds that under existing conditions the 
lessenhig of hours is necessary to prevent the throwing of large numbers of men 
out of work by improvements in nuichinery and processes. He is confident, how¬ 
ever, that there is not, upon the whole, any real advantage to the employers in long, 
hours. The Southern textile factories have advantages in the nearness of raw 
material and the cheapness of labor, but their long day is not in itself an advantage.' 

Many workingmen hold that the lessening of hours is likely to raise wages rather 
than to lower them. Entire willingness is expressed l)y some to accept a propor¬ 
tional diminution of wages with a lessening of hours, on the ground that the wages 
will be recovered after a short time. The chief basis of this doctrine seems to 
be the belief tliat the lessening of hours would make room for the unemployed, 
whose competition is regarded as the strongest influence for depressing wages.’ The 
high value which is set on loisnre, liowever, even at the cost of lower wages, is 
shown by the repeated instances in which wages have been sacrificed to leisure, and 
the sacrifice has been maintained for years. The iiricklayers of Washington, for 
example, exchangwl 9 hours for 8 at the same hourly, rate of 50 cents, and have 
worked for a considerable nmnber of years under these conditions.’ 

Several witnesses mention the effect of legislation by Congijpss and by the several 
States legislatures upon hours of labor. Except in a few States and a few occupations, 
the effect of those Uws is held to have ireen far less than tlio effect of direct acUon 
by labor organisations. It is to such action that the attainment of tlie 8-hour day 
by many workers and of the 9-hour ilay by many others is attiibuted. The sec¬ 
retary of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, however, thinks that, Irecause of the 
difificulty of including all workers, even of a given craft, in an organisation, govern¬ 
mental action offers the only liope of a universal shorter workday. Legislation is 
particularly desired for public employees. The law establishing the 8-hour day 
for eniployees of the United States Govenimeut is especially prised, though is it felt 
to need important amendments. The three great weaknesses of it are held to be the 
clause which permits an increase of hours by certifying that an emergency exists, 
the failure to apply the act to work not done on Government ground, and the failure 
to ^ply it to sulxintractors. One witness, a manufacturer of granite, feels that hie 
tra^ would be injured by the extension of the law to workers on granite for public 
buildings. He sees no reason why wages or hours on public work should be dif¬ 
ferent from those nu other wmk.* 

The point is emphasised by several witnesses that the economic results of lessening 
thehi. irsof laborvarywiththeoccupation. In work of an artistic quality, for instance, 
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the excellence of the product euSerg if the houre are too many. In auch work as 
that of a railroad engineer there is a limit to the length of time that a man can safely 
run a train.' 

Lahirr of ummen and children .—^Mnch complaint is made of the employment of chil¬ 
dren, both in factories and in mercantile establlshmentB. Such employment at a 
tender age is declared to be injurious to the children themselves; but the represent¬ 
atives of labor complain perhaps even more bitterly of the displacement of adults. 
Our present system, says Mr. Gompers, gives us busy children and idle men. The 
textile factories are the greatest offenders, but witnesses also refer to glass factories 
and shoe factories; and Mrs. Ames, the factory inspector of Massachusetts, regards 
work in mercantile establishments as iiarder, physically and mentally, and of lees 
moral value in developing the children, than work in factories. 

Legislation has done much to lietter conditions in tiic great industrial States. In 
New York, Massachusetts, and Illinois it is now forbidden to employ children under 
14. In Pemisylvania the limit is 1.1. The chief factory ineiwctors of Massachusetts 
and of Pennsylvania do not think it necessary to fix a higher limit than now exists 
in their respective States. The Pennsylvania inspector adds that children often learn 
trades when young which they could not aetjuire so well when older. Several other 
witnesses, however, would lx; glad to see tlie age limit raised in all eases to l(i. The 
extension of manual training in the scliools is regarded as increasing the desirability 
of such legislation.' 

Several witnesses mention the giving of less pay to women than to men for the 
same work. One holds that this is tlie worst economic feature of the employment 
of women, in tliat it drives the men to idleness or cuts their wages. In tlie two or 
three trades in which organisations have been strong enough to com]iel equal pay¬ 
ment for equal work, as in the printing trade, he asserts, few women are employed. 
Employers generally prefer men, unless they can get women cheaper. Mrs. Ames, 
a factory inspector of Massachusetta, attributes the ineiiuality of payment to lack of 
skill or lack of physical strength in women.' 

Mr. Wright, Uniteil States Commissioner of Labor, denies that women are largely 
displacing men. Thej are rather, he says, displacing children. In some industries, 
such as the laundry business, men are displacing women. Mrs. Ames also calls 
attention to the displacement of women by men in laundries, bakeries, and hotels.' 
Otlier witnesses take a different view. It is asserted that the competition of female 
clerks has driven down the wages of ordinary male salesmen to a pitiful level.' 

A markisl improvement in the last 20 years in the industrial condition of female 
workers in Massachusetts is noted by Mrs. Ames. Miss De Graffenried declares tliat 
the woiiwin workers are much worse off in the great cities, such as New York, Phila¬ 
delphia, and Boston, than in smaller places, because, though their wages may be 
higher, it costs far more to live.* 

The employment of women in association with men in <*rtain places, such as steel 
mills, is objected to on moral grounds. The general moral condition of female fac-, 
tory workers, however, is declared to lie admirable. Though Mrs. Ames considers 
the work of women in stores harder, physically and mentally, than their work in 
factories, she does not, give any credence to the notion that such employment tends 
to immorality.' 

Machinery .—While there is a general agreement tliat improved machinery is capa¬ 
ble of producing effects of general advantage to society, a considerable number of 
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I witaesKS, especUUy those directly repreeentiiig labor, hold that under ezistiug con> 
ditiona the evil effects of it, if &ey do not overbalance the good, are at least v^ 
serious. It is declared that machinery has done nothing to lessen the boun of 
labor, and that the trades that have the shortest vorkday are those which are least 
affected by machinery. It is asserted that macltinery tends to displace skilled work¬ 
ers by unskilled, and to increase the employment of women and children, Mr. 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, holds that unless the work¬ 
ers lessen their hours of labor and increase their consuming power there is a perma¬ 
nent displacement of lal)or by machinery, and for lack of consuming power plants 
have to close down. He agrees with other witnesses tliat the introduction of 
macliinery does not in itself tend to lessen the hours of lalwr. Otliers refer to the 
specialization, which is required by present methods of production, as a great dis¬ 
advantage to a workman who loses his place and has to seek a new' one.* 

On the other hand, it is thought by some tliat machinery transfers labor from 
mere physical to mure intellectual work, and, while giving employment to unskilled 
workers, turns hand latwr to more artistic forms of production. It is declared, 
moreover, that improvements in machinery are made only as wages and the standard 
of living rise. Otherwise human labor is cheaper than machine labor.’ 

Mr. Brooke declares that the better labor unions do not oppose machinery. They 
know its advantages as well as the employer, but the manner in which it is intro¬ 
duced is of vital concern to them. In many industries the manufacturer can com¬ 
pletely cripple the unions if he can introdure machinery without consulting them 
about the conditions. The lasting machine and other machines in the shoe trade 
have weakened the organization of the shoe operatives, which was one of the most 
powerful unions in New England. The president of the Iron Holders’ Union says 
that his organization does not oppose the introduction of machines, but only asks 
that its memliers be employed on them and that wages lie maintained. It advises 
its members to promote the development of the machine and to bring out its liest 
possibilities. Foundrymen seem to prefer to teach unskilled laborers to ojierate 
machines instead of employing molders. Unskilled labor, licing accustomed to 
work for less than tlie mechanic, will operate the machines for less.® 


CONDITION OF LABOR IN THE SOUTH. 

CoWon mito.—Several witnesses, cliiefiy employers, made general statements as to 
rates of wages and earnings in Southern cotton mills, usually those with which they 
are connected. The average earnings of spinners, as reported, range from 60 to 76 
cents a day, and those of weavers usually from 90 cents to 11.26; though one witness, 
an Atlanta manufactuier, estimates the average earnings pf weavers in Georgia cotton 
mills at about $4 a week, or 67 cents a day. The price of unskilled labor was given 
by one witness as 65 cents a day. Various witnesses, testifying as to the average 
earnings of all the employees in their mills, excluding superintendents and overseers, 
named sums ranging from 66 cents to 81} cents a day. A majority ranged from 70 
to 76 cents The earnings of children are included in these averages. Attention 
was called in connection with these rates of wages to the low cost of living. It was 
statei! that the ordinary price of chickens in South Carolina was from 12} to 16 cents 
apiece; of eggs, 10 to 12 rents a dozen; of beef, 8 cents a pound; of bacon, about 6} 
cents a ■ nund. Fairly good lioard could be had, it was said, lor from |7 to <8 per 
month. One employer, who considerB it a material advantage to be able to work 86 
hours a week, instead of 68, as in Massachusetts, declared that New England wages 
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on the nine class ot goods are no more than his mill pa^. Spinners, he asserted, 
get 10 cents a side, on an average, in New England, while his company pays 11 
cents.' 

It appears from the testimony that all cotton-mill operativee, excepting in one or 
two mills, are white. Negroes are employed only for rough and unskilled labor. The 
commonest period of labor seems to be 66 hours a week, though it is longer in some 
cases, and perhaps in a few cases shorter. The cotton-mill workers come almost 
exclusively from the country districts, and it is declared that their wages, low as they 
may seem to bo, constitute a distinct improvement over the incomes that they were 
able to make upon their little farms. Some employers say that a large proportion of 
them are saving money. It is admitted, however, that this is made possible only by 
putting the children of tender years at work. An organiser of the Federation of 
Labor states that while these people could do better in the mills than on the farms 
when cotton was low, they tended to drift back to the country when cotton went up. 
Mr. Candler, governor of Georgia, thinks that very few have succeeded in bettering 
their condition by changing from the farm to the mill.* 

A more patriarchal relation seems to exist between the managers and tlie employees 
of the Houthem mills than can now be found in New England. The sanitary condi¬ 
tions of the mills, however, are declared to be bad. Governor Candler thinks the 
mill operatives as a class are not as healthy as country people who work in the open 
air. This, however, is denied on the part of the employers.® 

Hmm of labor .—While hours in the Southern textile mills are 11 a day, or 66 
a week, it appears that some of the strongly organiaed trades, such as the bricklayers 
and the stone masons, have succeeded in some Southern cities in getting an 6-hour 
day. Memphis has reduced the hours on municipal work to eight. On the other 
hand, it is testified that sawmills throughout the South work from sun to sun. This 
means never less than 11 hours, and in the summer 14 or 15 hours. The leased 
convicts work from sun to sun, and must get to the place of work before the sun is 
up, sometimes walking 6 miles. This means some 16 hours of actual work.' 

Women md children .—The great majority of the employers who testified before 
the Commission declared that they did not wish to have any children under 12 years 
of age in their mills. It is pity for the children or for their parents, they protest, 
which leads to the hiring of small children. It would take a very hard-hearted 
man, one of them said, to resist in some cases. Mr. Tracy, State commissioner of 
labor of North Carolina and cashier of the Mechanics’ Dime Savings Bank of 
Raleigh, testified that the number of child laborers under 12 had diminished more 
than half during the 3 years preceding his testimony, while the number of men bad 
more than doubled and the number of women had increased 50 per cent.® 
Representatives of labor, on the other hand, assert that men who seek employ¬ 
ment are more apt to find ifif they have a number of children who can be brought 
into the mills. One asserted that the mills would not have a family without employ¬ 
ing the children. The children displace adults, and it is compUuned that fathers 
often refuse to do anything, and live on their children’s earnings.* - 
As to the actual employment of children, it is not disputed that many go to work 
much before they are 12, and some witnesses give the age of beginning as low as 6 
or even 6. Several employers state that they have a rule not to empl^ children 
under 12, but the most of them admit that the rule is sometimes broken. It is 
adini|^ by the opponents of child labor that the work is not laborious, but the con¬ 
finement during long hours, in more or less dusty rooms, is believed to be detrimental 
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to health and pbyaical devdopment One employer, howevm', declares that the boya 
of 13 who work in his mill look as robustaod strong as other boys.* 

In connection with the employment of young children in mills, several witnesses 
refer to their early employment on the farms. Boys of 8,10, and 12 years, it is said, 
plow, hoe, and pick cotton.’ 

No legal age limit for the employment of children in any Southern State is men¬ 
tioned. Alabama had one, but abolished it some years ago. Many witnesses would 
approve of a law forbidding ttie employment of children younger than 12, and sev¬ 
eral would be glad to make the limit 14. Governor Candler would limit the employ¬ 
ment of children under 14 to 6 months in the year. One witness thinks that a 
limit of 12 years in the South would be equivalent to one of 13} or 14 yeara^n the 
North, because of the earlier maturity. One cotton manufacturer considers that 1^- 
idation on this subject should be uniform, and would be willing to introduce in the 
Southern mills the conditions which exist in New England.’ 

One or two witnesses state that mothers of families do not often work in factories, 
unless they are widows. One representative of labor, however, refers to the employ¬ 
ment of mothers whose children are so young that it is necessary for them to leave 
the mill from time to time to nurse them. The employment of women, as well as 
that of children, is regarded as tending to diminish the employment of men and 
lower tlieir wages. It is remarked, however, that even white women, and still more 
commonly wilorerl women, work in the Southern fields as well as in the mills.’ 

Company stores and lenemmtii ^—Several managers of Southern cotton mills testified 
tiiat their com[«uiie8 had no stores and no tenements. In other cases, where com¬ 
pany stores and tenements exist, it was maintained that the employees were under 
no compulsion to patronise the stores, or to live in the houses; though, in at least 
one case, it was admitted that they were asked to occupy the tenements, and that in 
dull times those who lived in company houses naturally had a preference in employ¬ 
ment. It was said in some cases, by representatives of the labor interests, that the 
condition of the company tenements was very bad. Miss De Graffenrirf, of the 
United States De|)artment of Labor, also stated that some of the older houses were 
very unsatisfactory; but she added that some of the newer ones were as good as the 
newer ones in some of the Northern textile towns, to which she had given high praise. 
Several employers named the rents charged by their companies. Among the rates 
mentioned were 42i cents a room for 2 weeks, 80 cents a room a month, and $2 a 
month for a 4-room house. The besiness manager of the Jouraai of Labor, of 
Atlanta, said that it was represented to him that the Exposition Cotton Mills, of 
Atlanta, charged their employees a rent of 75 cents a room a week. In some cases it 
was testified that country cotton mills furnished houses without any charge for rent* 

The same contliet of evidence with regard to the voluntary character of the trans¬ 
actions of employees with their employers’ stores apppars here as elsewhere. The 
employers state that all dealings are entirely voluntary, while it is declared on the 
labor fflde that there is a general understanding that the company store must be 
patronized.* 

Labor oryanUatiotu and strikes .—It appears from the testimony that labor organiza¬ 
tions are very weak throughout the Southern States. The Federation of Ubor, 
however, has several organizers there. It is making special efforts among the tex¬ 
tile eorlftrs; but tiiusfar, according to the testimony of employers, little progrea 
seems to have been made. The railroad brotherhood have some strength in the 
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Sooth, and good organizations are said to exist in the printing and the iron and steel 
trades. Some cotton mills refuse to let their employees organize, hut the general 
disposition of other employers toward organized labor is good.' 

Strikes have lieen very rare in the South. A representative of the Atlanta Federa¬ 
tion of Trades thinks this may be due to the weakness of trade unions, though he 
liolieves that stronger organizations ultimately tend to check strikes. The absence 
of strikes may also be due, it is suggested, to the absence of foreign labor.’ 

Colored Uilior .—It apjaatrs tliat negroes do the common and half-skilled work in 
the iron, steel, and wt)odworking plants of the South. In the neighborhood of Bir¬ 
mingham they have learned the heavy grades of foundry work, and do the heavy 
work in the sawmills. Tliey have not been introduced into the cotton mills, except 
for unskille<l lalmr. Iwveral attempts to use them as oiieratives have been made, 
but all have failed exiHspt one. As to the success of this one, which is still in 
operation, oinnions differ. Objeittion is made on e<Kdal grounds to the idea of 
employing white and colored hands together at the machines. This seems to be 
largely due to the presence of white women in the mills; for white men and negroes 
work shle hy side in other occupaUone, such as the building trades. The feeling 
is also exjuessed that the white mill workers ought to be saved from negro com¬ 
petition; that this field ought to lie reserved for white labor, since no other field is. 
The competency of the negroes to manage the machines does not seem to Ix! dis¬ 
puted, but their unreliability, their tendency to take holidays, to go on excursions, 
etc., is regarded as a serious obstacle to the employment of them." 

Several emidoyers look to the negroes as a jiossible resource in the event of demands 
from the working people which they may regard as excessive. It is said that the 
negroes are faithful to their employers and have no tendency to strike, and that con¬ 
siderable sums of money have been spent in the effort to establish trade unions among 
them, with very small success. Even if they should organized, it is said there is 
an abundance of field hands who could be brought in to take their places, and who, 
with their power of imitation, would in a few months satisfactorily fill the place of 
any strikers. Indeed, some employers think that, even aside from labor troubles, it 
will be necessary within a few years to bring negroes into the mills, for lack of enough 
white labor. At present the negroes have the advantage of the whites in tliat the 
white children have to go early into the cotton mills, while the negro children, being 
excluded, have actually superior opiiortunitics fur education.* 

While any mixture of races is universally regarded with abhorrence by the Southern 
witnesses, attention is called to the advantage which the negroes derive from associa¬ 
tion with the whites. In the lower counties of South Carolina, where tlie negroes 
live by themselves, it is thought that they have deteriorateci. Some witnesses testify 
to a general inferiority of the younger negroes to the older, which they attribute to 
lack of effective discipline. Some attempt to correct this lack is now being made by 
the public antliorities. On the whole, witnesses seem to find an improvement in the 
condition and character of the negroes. Crime is said to have diminished among 
them, though it is still much more prevalent among thetn than among the whites." 

It is generally agreed, thongli not universally, that negroes get less wages than 
white men for the same work, executed with the same skill. It seems to be undis¬ 
puted that the competition of the negroes, with their low standard of life, keeps down 
the wages of white men. The representatives of labor look to the organization of 
the negroes to raise the wages of both races. White men and negroes work side by 
aide in the building trades and in many other occupations. The Southern railroads 
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employ negroes ae firemen, but not in any other position where they compete with 
white labor.* 

It appears that colored men have been admitted to white labor organizations in 
some places in the Southern States. It is even asserted that they have been helped 
to join by being allowed to pay the initiation fees by installments. The general tend¬ 
ency is, however, to organize negroes separately. The white unions are trying to 
get the negroes into organizations in order that the wages of negroes may be raised, 
and that the white workers'themselves may thus be protected in their own wages. 
In one case, however, it is asserted that the white men resisted the organization of 
a union of colored tobacco workers. Colored men are declared to make better union 
members than many foreigners.” 

Different opinions are expressed as to the effect of prosperity uprm the negro 
character. One witness, an employer, thinks the negro works mure regularly and 
is a better citizen when he gets no more than a living. Another, a representative of 
labor, bolds the opposite opinion. Two North Carolina witnesses refer to the 
increasmg tendency of negroes to lay up money.” 

The witnesses who refer to negro education agree in declaring that its effects are 
good and that there exists among the negroes a general desire for it. The proper 
etlmation for colored people is Ifclieved to Iks such as is furnished by the Tuskegee 
Institute.* 

iVWic niuraimn in the South .—Many witnesses from the Southern States protest that 
their States are doing all that they ixjssibly can do for education, and in some cases 
as much in proportion to the assessed value of property as any other States. It is 
pointed out that almost all the taxes are paid by white [lersons, but tliat the school 
moneys are divided either in proportion to the attendance at the schools or in some 
other way which gives the colored jwoplo nearly an equal chance with the whites. 
Where cotton mills have Ijeen established the white children are even at a disad¬ 
vantage, liecause many of them are put early into the mills, from which colored labor 
is ex(duded. Several of the States give public support to institutions for higher edu¬ 
cation, both literary and technical, for negroes as well as for whites. In the larger 
towns the school facilities are represented as good, and the length of the school year 
as comparable with that in the North. In the country districts, however, the schools 
ate often open only 2J or 3 months in the year.” 

Miss De Uraffenried, of the United States Department of Labor, states that the own¬ 
ers of textile mills in many places still continue the early practice of supporting 
schools for the children of their ojieratives. Several emploj’crs and others refer to 
the same practice. In some ceases the companies contribute to the public-school fond, 
BO that the schools may be kept open 10 months or more in the year. In other cases 
they establish schools of their own, either free or subject to a charge for tuition. 
Night schools have been tried in some cases, but they have not been very successful. 
Children who have worked 11 hours in a mill are nut found in good condition for 
study.” 

Several witnesses declare that the parents connected with the textile mills have 
little desire to send their children to school. The employers,' in several cases, assert 
that they have to use the utmost pressure, both directly and tiirough the agency of 
the teachcia, to seenre a satisfactory school attendanixi. Nearly all the witnesses who 
refer to the matter believe in some measure of compulsory education. One sug- 
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gsetion is for a school running 12 months in the year, with a provision that each 
child shall attend not less than 3 months each year up to the age of 16. In this way 
each child could spend one-fourth of his time in school and three-fourths at work. 
The lack of a suitable compulsory-education law is felt to justify, in some degree, 
the employment of young children in the mills. It is asserted that if they were 
not there they would be worse employed.' 

South Carolina witnesses assert that illiteracy is decreasing in their State, and, in 
l«rticniar, that it is far less among children raised in the manufacturing villages than 
in the country districts. The school facilities in the villages are far better.’ 

finUliern lyriaiUure .—Several witnesses refer to the backward state of Southern 
agriculture, the lack of machinery, and the one-crop system. These evils are attril>- 
uted by some to the lact that farming fell almost exclusively into the hands of igno¬ 
rant negroes after the war. The crop-lien system has been one of the burdens upon 
Southern farming, and has kept the tenants in a condition closely resembling slavery. 
They have never been free from debt, and have been compelled to sell their crops as 
soon as tliey have been harvested. The System has aiso tended to prevent diversified 
farming, by turning all attention to tlie raising of cotton. It is deciared, however, 
that all these evils are diminishing.’ 


IMMIGKATION. 

Several witnesses call attention to the great preponderance of foreigners and chil¬ 
dren of foreigners in certain places and in certain occupations. Fully two-thirds of 
the textile-mill employees of New England are esttmated to be of foreign birth. Three- 
fourths of the stonecutters m this country are said to have learned their trade in 
Europe. In some of the great factories at South Bend, Ind., like Studebaker's and 
the Singer sewing machine factory, probably eight-tenths of the workmen are foreign.* 

Foreign oppression is spoken of as a chief cause of the immigration of the Jews, 
especially from Roumania and Kussia. The efforts of the steamship companies, and 
their agents scattered through tlie r^ons from which immigrants come, are a potent 
and constant influence. Immigration rises and falls, however, with the rise and fall 
of industrial prosperity.’ 

The tendency of immigrants to settle in colonies, both in cities and farming dis¬ 
tricts, is regretted, because it retards assimilation and Americanization. Mr. Wyckoff 
thinks that this effect is even more pronounced in the country than in the city, 
because in the cities the conditions of employment bring different races together. 
Yet even in the country he admits that the actual process of assimilation seems to be 
very rapid.’ 

Mr. Blaustein, who regrets this tendency to colonization, at the same time deplores 
the loosening of moral convictions which results from separation from old ties and 
submersion in new communities, amid new surroundings and strange customs and 
morals. Mr. Reynolds, of the Univeraty Settiement, New York, notes the same 
tendency to moral degeneration. One phase of this phenomenon is the moral sep¬ 
aration of parents and children. The parents, often unable to speak Faig l iah , are at 
a disadvantage in the new community. The children, learning English in the schools, 
become interpreters for their parents, arrd soon feel themselves superior to them.' 

This moral separation of children from parents is one of the greet causes, in the 
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opinion of Profeawr Oommomi, for the distinct moral inferiority of the native bom 
children of immigrants. This class of persons shows a higher percentage of crimi¬ 
nality than either the forrign bom, or the native-born children of native parents. 
Professor Commons considers that the criminal tendencies of the foreign bom are 
osually overestimated, in consequence of a fallacious treatment of statistics. Crime 
is a phenomenon of adults, and principally of male adults. Almost twice as large a 
proportion of the foreign bom as of native Americans are of age. If, therefore, the 
proportion of crimes among foreign-bom adults were as great as among native-born 
adults, tlie proportion of crimes to the total population would be nearly twice as 
great Foreigners and children of foreigners contribute more largely to the minor 
crimes and misdemeanors—drankenness, etc.—^than to the serious crimes.' 

Mr. Blaustein declares that very few Jewish immigrants receive help from the pub¬ 
lic authorities or from the nonsectarian charities. For the must part, when they first 
arrive they are helped either by relatives or by people from their old homes. Such 
other help as they need comes from the United Hebrew Charities.' 

The witnesses are almost unanimous in the opinion that immigration tends to lower 
the wages and the standard of living of American workmen. This effect is partly 
dependent upon the fact that immigrants have a lower standard of life than Ameri¬ 
cans, and are on this account willing to accept less wages. Two or three witnesses 
expressed the general opinion that immigration has little tendency to reduce wagee, 
or, at least, little effect on skilled lalarr. Even one of these witnesses, however, adds 
that employers often bring in Canadian workmen when strikes occur, and that the 
proximity of the French Canadians to New England is especially convenient to nuui- 
ufacturers, because they come in busy years and return to Canada when the demand 
falls off.' 

Contract labor.—The representatives of labor are unanimously of opinion that the 
importation of foreign workmen under contract is injurious to the American workers. 
They all complain, moreover, that the existing law against it is of relatively small 
effect, because of the dilflcnlty of proving the existence of the contract. * 

Several manufacturers, on the other hand, hold that the contract-labor law is a 
great injury to this wuntry. By preventing the importation of skilled work people 
it is said to retard the development of industry here. The better class of workmen, 
who are able to make a living at home, hesitate to take the risks of moving. It is 
the less competent, therefore, that come to the United States. One manufacturer of 
worsted and woolen goods says that he advertised in the papers of Yorkshire, Eng¬ 
land, for capable mill people to come to his establishment in Pennsylvania, describ¬ 
ing the town, the wages, and the cost of living, but did not receive a single applica¬ 
tion. It is declared that it is often impossible to get enough skilled work people in 
the United States; American young men will not take the time for thorough train¬ 
ing; and the law could be safely amended so as to permit importation of skilled laborers 
under contract for the purpose of improving the processes of production in existing 
industries, as well as for establishing new industries. The latter exception already 
exists.' 

Satrietkm of imrmgralwn .—Most of the witneawe who mention the restriction of 
immigiaiinn are representatives of labor, sod such witnesses are practically unani¬ 
mous in desiring the maintenance and the increase of the existing restrictions. 
Indeed, the jwesent laws are considered of very slight effect. There is a marked dif¬ 
ference of opinion, however, as to the methods of restriction which should be adopted. 
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Some would have a tax of 125 or <60 or <100. Some would introduce an edmational 
teet. Thia is advocated by the secretary of the United Garment Workers, not merely 
as a means of restricting tlie number of immigrants, but also on the ground that the 
higher intelligence, which the educational test might be expected to insure, would 
enable the accepted immigrants to become quickly bmiliar with American condi¬ 
tions and standee of iife, and to find their way into the better-paid industries and 
keep out of sweat shops. The educational teat is opposed, however, by several rep¬ 
resentatives of labor as an apparent discrimination between working people. One 
would try to shut out all assisttsi immigration, whether assistance came from relatives 
in this country or from other sources. Investigation of the cliaracter of tlie immi¬ 
grants by United States consols or other agents before embarkation is suggested by 
several. The president of the Cigar Makers’ Union would require every immigrant 
to present a trade-union card. Another witness would introduce some test of the 
ability of the immigrant to take care of himself witlinut disastrous competition with 
American labor. One declares that the American Federation of Labor favors a law 
prohibiting immigration absolutely for 10 years. 

Three or four witnesses, inciuding at least one representative of labor, are opposed 
to any restriction whatever. A shoe laeter, while admitting that immigration loweis 
wagtw, would give every man the same right to go where he likes which he desires 
for hinuielf. One witness estimates tiiat perhaps 10 per cent of organized lalrorers are 
opposed to the restriction of immigration. This minority think it unfair to shut out 
others from the advantages which they enjoy.' 

One or two witnesses desire the general enactment and enforcement of laws for¬ 
bidding the employment of aliens on public works. It is admitted that the law of 
Now York to thia effect is i«ntinually violated." 

Mr. Beynolds and Mr. Woods, who are engaged in social settlement work, lay 
special stress u(xm the need of a deliberate policy directed to the education and 
assimilation of the immigrants. The foreign districtsof the cities ought, says Mr. Rey¬ 
nolds, to Imve the Ixtst school buildings, the best equipped and the most skillful 
teachers, and the wisest and bestodlcials in every department of administration. Our 
actual policy is the opposite. Mr. Woods thinks it especially important that the immi¬ 
grants be held up to our American economic standards; and for this purpose he desires 
wise factory legislation, and all jxissible encouragement of the peaceful carrying out of 
the policy of the trade unions." 

AGENCIES FOR BETTERING SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 

Witnesses interested in social settlement work and in other organized agencies for 
improving social conditions describe the methods of their several organizations in 
some detail. Mr. Reynolds speaks of the University Settlement Society of New 
York, the Provident Loan Association, and the Legal Aid Society; Mr. Woods, of 
the South End House, of Boston; and Mr. Blaustein, of the Educational Alliance of 
New York, whose work is primarily among the Jews. Mr. Woods also refers to the 
extensive municipal activities of Boston in providing public playgrounds, public 
baths, and public gymnasiums, and of the proposed institute for the mechanical and 
technical education of artisans and mechanics. Such work on the part of the city 
Mr. Woods believes to l)e an economy in the end, because it wiil result in saving in 
the police department, the prison department, the almshouse department, and the 
hospital department." 
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Several witneeees reler to the efiorts of employere to better the condition of their 
workers. Fair and even liberal treatment, in respect to wages and conditions of 
labor, is declared by several employers to be the wisest business policy. With 
regard to any further efforts for employees, in the way of providing means of recre¬ 
ation, enjoyment, and instruction, Mr. Willoughby says that there is scarcely a large 
establishment in Europe which does not provide institutions of one kind or another 
for the benefit of its employees. He considers that one reason why this is so much 
less done in America is that the American workman does not like to have things 
done for him. What he wants he wants as a right. This was illustrated, Mr. Wil¬ 
loughby thinks, by the experience at Pullman. Mr. Nelson, however, manifests no 
consciousness of any ditficulty from this cause at his model village of Leclaire. His 
exj)erience there seems to have been altogether satisfactory. He indicates, however, 
that he has [Ksssibly interfered less with his workmen’s freedom of action than some 
other employers under similar conditions.' 

Saving hy workmen—This encouragement of saving is mentioned by several wit¬ 
nesses as one of the most important means of bettering tlie condition of the workers. 
A glass manufacturer mentions the care which he has taken to educate his work 
people in economy and to encourage them to accumulate money. He believes that 
this education has been of the highest value to the technical progress of his men. 
To it he attributes, in a considerable d^ee, the fact that his goods have always 
commanded the highest price, an<l that mote men have been advanced from that 
factory to positions of trust, both in it and in other factories, than from any other.’ 

JImunng of the, working cto.—The problem of the housing of the poor is ngarded 
as one of the most serious problems of the great cities. The chief reliance for meet¬ 
ing it seems to lie placed on legislative measures. In a district of Boston, containing 
about 40,000 population, fully one-half the jieople live in apartments of from one to 
four moms fur each family; and in an investigation, made by the State bureau of 
statistics of lalxir aliont 1890, it was concluded that 26 per cent of the houses in the 
district were positively objectionable from a sanitary point of view. The restrictions 
upon the building of new houses in Massachusetts are now adequate and effectual, 
however, and in New York City also there has been a marked improvement in the 
condition of tenement houses, chiefly effected through legislation, during the last 10 
or 16 years.’ 

Cooperutiim and proJU eharing. —The testimony indicates that very few cooperative 
enterprises of any kind exist in the United States which have had a life long enough 
to test their chances of ultimate success. One or two cooperative stores are men¬ 
tioned and are regarded as having gained an established place, and there is some 
reference to cou[H'rative production in the glass and the iron trade. The success of 
these manufacturing enterprises seems, however, to be doubtful. Cooperative cigar 
factories are said to have been established in many instances by members of the Cigar 
Makers’ Union. Some of them have failed, and when they have succeeded the 
tendency of I he owners has been to join the ranks of the regular employers and work 
against the trade unions.* 

A form of cooperation is referred to, which has developed in Great Britain, in 
France, and in New Zealand, and which consists in the temporary association of 
workingmen for carrying on public works, constructing buildings, or furnishing buj)- 
plies. The laws of France and of New Zealand make special provision for such 
associations of workingmen. In France they are exempted from the necessity of 
g^viiif bonds and from other formalities.* 

The testimony shows that profit sharing has at times had a considerable extension 
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in the United States, but thata large portion of the concerns which have tried ithave 
given it up. Mr. Nelson, a manufacturer, has followed the system in his own estsh- 
lishment since 1886, dividing the net profits, after allowing the commercial rate of 
interest on tlie capital, on the basis of an equal percentage on the wages of employees 
and on the capital of the company. Mr. Nelson does not believe that any employer 
ought to ailopt the system in the expectation of making a profit by it. It ought not 
to be adopted on any other ground than that it is right to recognise the workers' 
interest in the joint outcome of the work. He lays down two conditions as necessary 
to the successful working of the system: That the plan of distribution be stated in 
advance, and lie nut left to the gwd will or caprice of the employer; and that no 
counter ctuiditions lie exacted.' 

Professor (iilman, an ardent advocate of the profit-sharing system, declares that 
nothing like a thorough trial of it has been made in a large proportion of the cases in 
which it has Ih-cii intrcxluced. The hostile attitude of the trade unions has some¬ 
times (»)mia:Iled the abandonment of it. In other cases the advertising motive was 
too prominent in the adoption of it; and in others the employer made mistakes 
through ignorance of the experience of others. 

Professor liilman gives no weight to the idea that if the workmen share the profits 
they should also share the losses. lie points out that the workmen make the same 
contrihiition to success in bad yean as in good. They have no control over the com¬ 
mercial management of the business. If the commercial management is successful 
they receive the bonus they have earned; if not they lose it. It would not be wise 
or right to expect them, under such a system of industrial, not commercial, partner¬ 
ship, to lose more." 

Mr. Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, says that the history 
of prufitrslmring enter|)rises leads him to look U|)on such propositions with great 
suBj)icion. Few such concerns, if any, have heen even comparatively fair to their 
employees. They have made the workers work harder, for longer hours, and for less 
wages, than the employees of other concerns which make no benevolent pretenses.* 

Mr. Willoughby thinks that the comparative ill success of both cooperation and 
profit sharing in the United Statos is due largely to the greater mobility of American 
than of £uro(>ean workmen; to their habitual movement from establishment to 
establishment and from place to place. The greater independence of American 
workmen also makes profit-sharing schemes less acceptable to them. It is a question, 
Mr. Willoughby thinks, whether it is desirable to limit the mobility or the inde¬ 
pendence of the laborer.* 

EDUCATION. 

The value of general education, both of the commoner and of the higher sort, is 
insisted on by several witnesses. A large part ot the inborn genius of our people is 
in the 65 per cent of the cliildren who do not get beyond the grammar sclux)!; and 
much of it is wasted for lack of opportunity. Education, by broadening a man’s 
horizon, makes him able to see and to seize opportunities to which the untrained man 
is blind. It is declared that without fair school training a workingman can not 
become a first-class mechanic. Two or three managers of Southern cotton mills 
declare that children who have been to school make better operatives than those 
who have not been, and better citizens. A more thorough education is asserted to 
be valuable in the higher branches of industrial work. The piindpal of the School 
of Industrial Art, at Philadelphia, says that college men can avail themselves of the 
opportunities of his school more fully than anybody else.* 
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Several witoeeees express a desire for compulsory education, perhaps between the 
ages of 7 and 15. Free text-books are also advocated. Complaint is made that 
compnlsory education laws have sometimes been enacted without providing school 
accommodations for ail the children. Complaints of inadequate buildings come from 
Chicago, from New York, and from Philadelphia.' 

In some places night schools have become an important part of the public-school 
system. Those of Boston are open from September to March, and have 6,000 pupils. 
Both children and adults attend them.' 

There is a general agreement that the public schools ought to turn their attention 
more in tlie direction of preparation for industrial employraonL The eye and the 
hand ought to be trained as well as the brain. No effort ought to be made, it is 
thought, to give technical training in particular trades. The liest results will be 
obtained by cultivation of the general imweiw. The principal of the School of Indus¬ 
trial Art, at Philadelphia, says that the cliauges needed are not in the direction of 
specialization, but rather away from the specialization that exists. Even the intel¬ 
lectual training now given in the schools ought to be modilled by the introduction of 
industrial elements. The text-lawks of arithmetic, for instance, are almost wholly 
occupied with mercantile problems, calculations of profits, and brokerage. An arith¬ 
metic written on proper lines would introduce calculations of the speed of machinery, 
and other problems that would lead the student’s mind in industrial directions quite 
as much as into purely mercantile questions.’ 

Most of the witnesses arc of opinion that manual training is advantageous, both 
for its effect upon the mind and upon the moral nature ^nd as a direct help in indus¬ 
trial work. Graduates of manual training schools are said to find employment more 
easily and to get better employment tlian others. This is perhajm not inconsistent 
with the opinion of the director of the Now Bedfonl Textile School, that graduates 
of manual training sibools, while somewhat better prepared to receive the higher 
instruction of his school than others, have not, perhajis, sufficient advantage to com¬ 
pensate for the 2 years which the manual training school may have tost them.* 

Several witnesses advocate the supplementing of the general training of the ordi¬ 
nary schools with special trade scliools, which some think ought also to be supported 
by tbe state. The work of such schools seems to divide itself naturally into at least 
two branches; one for the training of mechanics and operatives, tbe other for the 
training of superintendents, designers, and the like. Experience seems to show that 
the former work should be carried on largely by means of night schools, and that 
the students will be in great part persons already occupied in the trades. Doubtless 
there is room, however, for day schools giving prelimimuy training, which would be 
of value to those who were to become skilled workmen, and which might well be 
taken before actual shop work should begin. This seems to bo the method of the 
New York trade schools; and the exjierience of technical schools, especially in the 
textile industry. In France, Germany, and England, seems to confirm its value. Sev¬ 
eral witnesses attribute the enormous industrial advance of Germany in a great 
degree to her means of industrial education, and credit the superiority of French 
skilled labor in certain dei>artments to the same cause.* 

The general secretary of the National Brotherhood of Electrical Workers does not 
consider that a knowtelge of the principles of electrical science, such as is possessed 
by the graduates of scientific technical schools, is of very great advantage in the 
mechanical work of his trade. His opinion may possibly be influenced by tbe feel¬ 
ing tliat persons so trained do not readily coalesce with the remainder of the workers. 
This feeling is indicated by the remark that they are especially feared in case of 
strikes.* 
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Tho higher imluetrial training, in ite actual methods, is described by the principal 
oflleers of the School of Industrial Art, at Philadelphia, and of the New Bedford 
Textile School. Both these schools try to give a thorough training in designing, 
mechanical drawing, and engineering. The Philadelphia school devotes much atten¬ 
tion to textile work, but includes other branches of production as well. The New 
Bedford school is jjiirely textile.* 

But little attention is given by the witnesses to instmction through apprenticrahip, 
such as was foniierly relied on in all trades. One manufacturer refers to the diffi¬ 
culty of retaining apprentices after they have gained a certain amount of skill, such 
that they (am pass for iourneymeu. The Midvale Steel Company, however, still 
keeps a small number of indentured apprentices and gives special care to the train¬ 
ing of them. It supplements training in the shop with evening instruction in a 
branch of the Franklin Institute near the w'orks. The Iwys are compelled to attend 
the institute, and the company not only pays their tuition but pays them for their 
time in the sclusd at tho same rates as for their time in the shop. The purpose of 
the comiuuiy is to train these boys to liecome inspectors and foremen, and the policy 
is found successful.* 

LABOR LKOI.'tLATION. 

Fhdory legMallm .—Several witnesses, factory inspectors and others, speak of the 
condition and results of factory legislation and inspection in the several States. The 
chief value of it is considered to Im in compelling unscrupulous employers to do what 
otliers are willing to do. This helps the fair employer, by making the conditions of 
competition ecpial. The emidoyment of suitable factory inspectors is also valuable 
in calling the attcnti(ni of well-meaning employers to reforms which they arc quite 
willing to make, but which would not occur to them, and in keeping a check upon 
ignorant foremen and suiK-rintondents. 

Tho factory laws of (ireat Britain, where factory legislation was first enacted, are 
admitted to be the unslels for the whole world. The obstacles which had to be 
overcome there were greater than any that ever existed in the United States. The 
laws of Massachusetts are regarded as the best in this country, though they might 
bo improved by adopting some features of the present English statutes. Massachu¬ 
setts seems also to be the only State which provides a sufficient number of inspectors 
to secure the effective enforcement of the law. Massachusetts has 36 inspectors; 
New York has 38, and this number is declared by Miss De Graffenried to l)e not half 
enough for New York City alone. In New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ohio 
also, it is said, the nimiber of ins)>ectors is insufficient. 

Bakeries Imve of late been a speeial subject of factory legislation, and great sani¬ 
tary improvements have been effected in them. In New York, in Pennsylvania, 
and in Chicago, it is said, most unsatisfactory conditions have been replaced, through 
the workings of the law, with conditions which are at least tolerable. 

The factory inspector of New York also calls a])eciai attention to the good effects 
of mining inspection in his State, jiarticularly in the diminution of accidents.’ 

As illustrative of the importance of labor legislation and of strong unions, it is 
asserted tliat men who have conducted textile mills under proper sanitary and other 
conditions in Massachusetts, have acted very differently after moving their mills to 
Georgia. Many witnesses regret the embarrassment of the more advanced States in 
competition with States in which working hours are more and employment condifions 
worse. A considerable desire for national laws limiting the hours of labor and pre¬ 
scribing other conditions of work is manifested. Miss De Graffenried regards the 
lack of uniformity of factory legislation as one of the disadvantages under which we 
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labor as compared with European countries; but Mr. Wright, United States Com- 
misffioner of Labor, declares that there has probably never been an instance of the 
removal of capital from one State to another on account of restrictive laws. The 
transfer of textile manufactures to the South is due to the proximity of raw materials. 
Most Southern factory owners still retain their New England factories.* 

Company stores and tenement*—Caih paymertfs.’—The ownership of stores and tene¬ 
ment houses by industrial and mining establishments is a source of almost universal 
complaint. It is admitted that such stores might be made valuable to the employees 
if they were run for that purpose, and if they supplied goods at cost with the addi¬ 
tion of a moderate charge for handling. It is pointed out, however, that this would 
need an extraordinarily conscientious employer. The temptation is to compel 
employees to trade at the company stores, and to make extraordinary profits on the 
sales. As a matter of fact it is declared that ircople wlio buy at company storra 
could always buy from 10 to 60 per cent cheaper at other places. The impulsion 
is not necessarily open and acknowledged, but employees observe, or think they 
observe, that those who do not trade much at the comjKmy stores are discriminated 
against in the matter of employment. The result of the system is that workmen are 
kept continually in debt to the stores, and never receive any considerable amount of 
wages in money; and in times of strike the stores become iustrmiients for compelling 
submission by threat of stopping credit.’ 

An exactly similar complaint is made regarding company Umernents. These 
houses are said to be often of the most inferior character, and to bo rented at exor¬ 
bitant rates. One witness asserts that he has lxs;n dischargetl for refusing to pay 
$12 a month for amompany house, which he did not need, being unmarriecl. Mr. 
Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor, cites an instance in which an employee 
was forced to rent a company tenement house, though he was living in his own 
house. The comiamy-owned houses of Ihillman are said, by Miss Kelley, former 
factory inspector of Illinois, to have been a source of continual complaint. In some 
cases, however, as in some New England factory towns, comjiany houses are said to 
be l)etter, and the rents relatively lower, than those of other owners.* 

Laws forbidding company stores are desired by some witnesses, though it is pointed 
out that laws against them have often proved ineffective. In some cases this has 
been due to the need of individual complaints, and to the fear of losing employ¬ 
ment, which keeps the workmen from complaining. Factory inspectors, it is said, 
should lie reijuired to enforce such a law. 

The desire is also exprease<l that payment lie required to lie made in cash and at 
short intervals, either weekly or semimonthly. A requirement of cash payment, if 
enforced, would iliminish the power of the comjiany stores. For all these evils, 
some witnesBC-s while desiring legislative regulations, place their chief dependence 
upon the direct acUou of trade unions. The weekly-payment law of Massachusetts 
is highly praised, however, by thiae who tiave had experience under it.’ 

Conrirt fn/sir.—There is a general complaint of the competition of convict-made 
goods with the products of free labor. The occurrence of the trouble is mcntme H in 
the manufacture of clothing, of boots and shoes, of harness, of stoves, of hosiery, and 
of plumbing supplies, and in the mining industry. One witness suggests that the 
total protluct of prison labor is not sufficient to greatly affect the market; but it is 
replied that the pm I depends not on the supplying of a large part of the market, but 
on the (Iring of a cut price, which other manufacturers, employing free labor, find 
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themeelves compelled to meet. One or two manufactareie in the lines oi clothing 
Mid of boots Mid shoes declare that they do not feel the competition of prison-made 
goods; but they attribute their exemption to the fact that they make better goods 
than can lie produced in prison, or that they depend for their market upon the onion 
label, and upon appeals to the sentimental dislike of prison-made goods, and to the 
feeling in favor of firms that are regarded as fair. 

Nearly all the witnesses agree that it is necessary to keep the convicts employed, 
for their own good as well as for the good of the taxpayers. One or two witnesses 
hold that so far as the taxes are concerned workingmen and mechanics could well 
afford to supisirt the convicts in idleness rather than permit the competition of convict 
labor. In general, however, it is not suggested that the industrial employment of 
the convicts be stopped. It is proposed by many witnesses that all machinery, unless 
such as is driven by the hand or the foot, lie removed from the prisons. This is advo¬ 
cated Ixith for the diminution of the prison pnslnct and the consequent lessening of 
the competition with free lalsir, and also on the gmund that hand work would give 
the convicts a hetter industrial education. It is maintained that they ought to be 
given a general training, each in some trade. This would lie better for them, and so 
ultimately better for the Htate, than to employ them at machine work of small edu¬ 
cational value. 

One of two methods has usually Ixicn adopted for the employment of prisoners. 
Often their labor has l)een sold to private individuals, under lease or contract, at 
fixed piece prices or at fixed rates per day. In other cases industries have been 
carried on for State account, under the direct management of State officers, and the 
products have Ix'cn sold in the general market. Both methods are regarded as 
having almost equally liail effects upon tlie wages of free lalsir. Both also give 
opportunities for corruption, which are removed when neither the labor of the con¬ 
victs nor the products of their labor are subjects of sale. 

Most projioails for the removal of convict comjietition look to the entire stoppage 
of the sale of convict-made gwsis in the market. Some propose that the convicts be 
empIoyi“d in the making of roads and other public works. Others advocate the plan 
which is now adopted in New York, under which a variety of manufactures is car¬ 
ried on in prisons, but only manulactured for the use of the State and its political 
divisions. Goods for the use of the prisons and the prisoners themselvee, for the 
State insane asylums, for the public schools, and other institutions of local govern¬ 
ment are obtMned from the prisons, but no prison products are put upon the market. 
It is admitted that this system lessons the employment of free labor, as any eco¬ 
nomic employment of the prisoners must; but the great evil—the cutting of prices 
by competitors whose expense are partly {laid by the taxpayers of the State—is done 
away with. 

So long as convict-made goods are offered in the market it is desired that buyers be 
enabled to choose them or to refuse them by bemg informed when they are offered. 
To this end it is desired that such goods be branded or marked to show their ori^. 
The law of New York requiring convict-made goods from other States to be so branded 
has been declared unconstitutional on the ground that it is an interference with inter¬ 
state commerce. To enable every State to deal with this question in such way aa it 
deems wise, several witnesses advocate a national law prohibiting or severely taxing 
interstate commerce in prison-made goods, or providing for the branding of such 
goods, or giving the several States full power over them when offered for sale within 
thdr borders, notwithstanding their origin in other States.' 

labor in pMie rmpfoymenl.—A general disposition appears on the part of working¬ 
men to demand that public employment be paid somewhat more highly and that the 
hours in it be somewhat shorter than the pay and the hours in private work. All 
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worken, it is said, onght to have a wage snfficient for their decent support, and it is 
the duty of society as a whole, acting through governmental agencies, to be even 
generous in its conduct toward its employees and to set a good example to private 
employers. There is also a belief that an increase of the attractiveness of public 
work will tend directly, by competitive influences, to raise the wages in all similar 
employments. The employers who refer to the question do not think that more 
ought to be paid for public work than is paid by private employers for similar service. 

Connected with this question is that of contract work or day work on public under¬ 
takings. The representatives of tabor desire the abolition of all contracts. They 
declare that competition compels contractors to use poor materials and to cut wages; 
in consequence, contract work is always inferior and costs more in the long run than 
day work. The contract system is declared to lead to corruption in politics and extrava¬ 
gance in expenditure. The London county council and our own Post-Office Depart¬ 
ment are pointed to as examples of highly successful use of the system of direct 
employment, as well as various city waterworks and other enterprises of similar char¬ 
acter. The dty of Memphis has abolished contract work and adopted the 8-hour day 
for all city employment. It is testified that more work is accomplished in 8 hours 
than was formerly done in 10.* 

The representatives of labor organizations and some other witnesses desire that a 
preference be given to union labor in all public work, such as the construction of 
buildings and the manufacture of clothing for the Army.* 

A modification of the contract system is arlvocated, on behalf of employers in some 
particular trades, by which the custom of letting contracts for the whole of public 
buildings to general contractors should be exchanged for the letting of separate con¬ 
tracts for each particular part, as, for instance, the bricklaying and the heating apjia- 
ratus to contractors in those special lines. It is declared that such a method would 
make a better supervision possible over those who actually perform the work, and 
would secure a better quality of work, at lower cost.’ 

Empioj/er^ liability and vx>rkinymen’i>in»unau;e .—Several witnesses refer to the desir¬ 
ability of changes in the law of employers’ liability. The courts, says Mr. Hourwich, 
have gone further and further from the sound principles of the common law. ‘ ‘ There 
is no employers’ liability under any circumstances under the present laws of the 
State of New York, as construed by the courts.” Legislative modification of exist¬ 
ing laws is especially needed with regard to the doctrine of contributory negligence 
and the doctrine that a workman can not recover damages from his employer for 
injuries due to the fault of a fellow-workman. The fellow-workman idea has been 
pushed so far that in New York a foreman and a general superintendent have been 
held to be fellow-workmen.* 

The president of tho Bnilders’ League of New York City, on the other hand, pro¬ 
tests against such an enhugement of employers’ liability as came near enactment in 
New York in 1900. He declares that under existing conditions of labor oiganiza- 
tion the employer is not responsible for putting unfit men in such positions that they 
endanger the lives of others. The union is responsible for it; yet by the proposed 
modification of the fellow-servant doctrine the employer would be liable for any 
resulting damage.’ 

Mr. McMaiWn, fommissioner of labor statistics of New York, notes that the fellow- 
servant doctiinc, established in the Knglish courts in 1837, and followed as a prece¬ 
dent in the United States as well as in England, has already been modified by statute 
in Eiigland and in several of our States, and in some other States by court decisions. 
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Mt. McMackin holdg, however, that even the entire abolition of the doctrine of com¬ 
mon employment would not make the employer’s liability an entirely adequate 
resource for the injured workman. This is shown, he considers, by the experience 
of England. The trouble is that in so large a proportion of accidents it is impossible 
to fix the blame. A German investigation of some 16,000 atridents, in 1887, showed 
that about one-fourth were due to the fault of the injured, that only a little more than 
a fourth could Ire traced, even in part, to the fault of any other person, and that in 
nearly half the cases no personal fault could be assigned. 

Mr. Willoughby, of the United States Department of Labor, and Mr. McMackin 
give somewhat cxtenderl accounts of the system of workingmen’s compensation, which 
has been substituted for the older form of employers’ liability in all the industrial 
countries of Europe except Belgium. The first law of this character was paf«‘ed by 
Germany in 1884. The German system is one of compulsory insurance, the ecrst of 
which is borne by the employers. Under the system adopted by Great Britain, the 
employer is free to insure against risk or to bear it himself. The scheme covers prac¬ 
tically all the industrial employments, including agriculture. It provides compensa¬ 
tion for all accidents to workingmen which occur in connection with their employ¬ 
ment, except that in England those due to the serious and willful misconduct of the 
injured person are not covered. Under the German law every injured employee can 
claim, for every we(‘k of total disablement after the fourteenth, two-thirds of his 
regi’lar wages, and the family of a workman killed in a factory can claim a pension 
of 60 per cent of his regular wages. 

The business of insuring against liability for accidents to employees has attained 
great volume in this comitry. Ten companies Imd over $,'150,000,000 of this class of 
insurance in force in 1894, and over $725,000,000 in 1898. In the five years, 1894 to 
1898, these 10 companies received $19,400,000 for insurance and paid out less than 
$9,400,000 for losses. That is, less than half the amounts paid by the employers 
reachc<i the injured workmen. Under the German system the workmen get 82 per 
cent of the total expenditures. It is true that the direct coat to the employers is less 
under our system than under the German; but many American firms pay half or full 
wages to injured employees, in addition to their insurance premiums; and in any 
case the cost of the Gennan system is far leas in proportion to the benefit.' 

lnHwncf of labor orgamzatiom .—^Two or three employers complain of the excessive 
influence, as they think, which the labor interest is able to exert on legislation and 
of the methods which it employs. Legislators who fml to support labor measures 
are blacklisted, and the labor organizations insist on the exact following of the lines 
they have laid down, without any allowance for honest differences of opinion among 
persons well disposed toward them. The maintenance of labor lobbies, as at Albany, 
is also criticised.’' 

Labor mmwils .—Professor Commons suggests the establishment of labor councils, 
containing an equal representation of capitalists and laborers, for the purpose of 
framing conclusionB and recommending legislation on the basis of such investiga,- 
tions as those of the United States Department of Labor, together with all other 
available information. Such councils exist in France, Belgium, and Austria, and in 
some cases they have had a considerable influence on legislation. Mr. Willoughby 
considers that, because of the comparative lack of organization among the workmen 
of continental Europe, and because the press gives far less opportunity than that of 
Great Britain or the United States for developing or expressing public opinion, there 
is a field for such councils in those countries which does not exist here.’ 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS, 

Membeniap and yrmotfe.—The testimony shows clearly that industrial prosperity is 
lavorahle to tlie groa'th of labor organisations. From 1892 to 1897 the member^ip 
of those in New York State decreased 100,000. From March 31, 1897, to June 30, 
1900, a comparatively prosperous time, there was an increase of more than a hundred 
thousand. The growth is said to have been chiefly outside the city of New York. 
The city has been for some time pretty thoroughly organized. The commissioner of 
of lalsir statistics of New York, testifying in September, 1900, thought that the 
organizations included 75 jwr cent of the workers at mechanical trades in the State, 
and iierhaps one-eighth of all wage earners. Of Indiana it was stated in May, 1900, 
that the unions were stronger than 5 years earlier, but not quite as strong as 10 
years earlier. Tlie old unions maintained their wages and hours and their organiza¬ 
tion thniugh the hard times; but the new organizations lost members, and many 
disappeared.' 

One witness states that some of the strongestand most suosissful unions have Ijeen 
composeil of unskilleil workers. The chairman of the Iward of me<iiation and arbi¬ 
tration of New York says that moat unions of the unskilled in that State are con¬ 
nected with public and municipal works. The organization of farm labortm is 
ndcTred to by Mr. Gomia'rs as having made very slight progress, though he lias 
high hoja's for it.'' 

Mr. (biinjH'rs refers to the attitude which most of the unions have assumed toward 
nigro labor, demanding that colored and white workmen have eiiual jiay, and in 
many cases giving iviual recognition in the unions to both races. The Ameruan 
Federation of labor has refused to iiermit the color line to Isidrawn in the constitu¬ 
tion or the laws of afliliated organizations, and its convention once refused a bamiuet, 
in Ilirmiughain, Ala., la'cause 3 colortsl deU^tes were not inc.ludisl in the invita¬ 
tion. Fven in the South many lalior unions have taken in colored men as well as 
white. Where this is not done the white men help the negroes to organize seiiaratcly." 

AdmnlngcH and (ImuiranhKjn o/unUmMn .—Several representatives of tlie unions 
ussiTt that the wages of the workmeji liave been increased and their hours have lieen 
shortened by the organizations. When hard times come, it is said, the unoiganized 
suffer reductions of wages, but tlie strong unions are able to maintain their position. 
This is confirmed by the manager of the Fair department store, in Chhago. Men who 
receive $3..50 or $4 a day, he says, might be r^uced by competition to 81.50 when 
hanl times came on; but the unions are able to maintain wages at $4, and there are 
just as uuiny days’ work to ho had at $4 as there would be at $1.50. Mr. Wright, 
United States Commiasiouer of Lalxir, says that wages in the printing offices have 
been maintained, ilesjate the business depression sinra 1893, partly, at least, through 
the strength of the union. 

It is maintained on the part of the unions that though union men get higher wages 
in many (a,ses than nonunion men, nonunion employers can not go too far lielow the 
union price, and in consequence even a nonunion workman shares the benefits of 
the union. The secretary of the master builders’ association of Boston confirms 
this view, saying that the minimum union rate of wages prevails among Boston 
builders, even with employers who hire nonunion men.‘ 

Professor Conmions says that experience shows, both in London and in tins coun¬ 
try. that in times of depression practically no union man applies for relief from the 
pui - 'C authorities. They are cared for one way or another by their unions. Mr. 
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Hourwich alsn Htates that he examined the data with regard to many thousands of 
nnempIoye<l workmen in Chicago during the industrial crisis of 1893, and found 
very few members of labor organizations among the applicants for charitable relief. 
Whether this was because there was less unemployment among oiganized workers, 
or because they were better paid and could stand unemployment longer, or because 
they were aidetl by their organizations, he does not pretend to say.' 

It is asserted also that the unions exert a favorable influence upon general business 
conditions by increasing wages, and so enabling the masses to consume more goods. 
The main cause of industriai depression is imderconsnmption, due to the small ])ay 
of the working class. The tendency of the unions, therefore, is to check such 
dej>reBsioii.“ 

tt is further maintained that the unions exert a beneficial influence ujion the intel¬ 
lectual and moral condition of their members. Discussions of economic and social 
subjects lea<l the members to read and to think, and make them better citizens. 

The secretary of the National Association of Builders speaks in high terms of the 
intelligence of the representatives of labor organizations with whom he has come in 
contact in Iris hiisiness and in hie ofiicial work. It is also asserted that the unions 
encourage! steaeiinoes and sobriety, though the president of the National Glass Coin- 
jrany thinks that union men are more apt to be led into vice and intemperance 
through social clubs. He asserts that more men from the manufacturing departments 
of his factory, which ran nonunion for 25 years, went into other factories as man¬ 
agers and HtUKsrintcudcntH than from all other similar factories in the United States 
put together.” 

One or two witnesses speak with groat bitterness of the general character and effect 
of the unions. One hobis that they tend to the disruption and disorganization of 
society, and that they are “the greatest menace to this Government that exists.” One 
workingman also complains of the arrogance of the unions, which include not more 
than one-sixth of the working class, in pretending to fix conditions of labor for the 
other five-sixths, and in reviling as traitors and scabs those who claim the right to 
make their own bargains.' 

The representatives of tlie unions, on the other hand, declare that the single wage- 
earner, acting alone, has no liberty of contract in dealing with an employer. Liberty 
only liecomes possible for- the wage-earner through combination. The union is to 
tlie lalxrrcr what a republican form of government is to the citizen—it gives him free¬ 
dom. In it he joins with other workmen in determining the policy of the trade by 
a majority vote. Without it he has to submit to the dictation of an employer.” 

Witnesses representing the employing class differ as to the eSects of iabor organi¬ 
zations upon the interests of employers. The president of the Midvale Steel Com¬ 
pany, while he does not himself deal with labor organizations, thinks it would be of 
decided advantage if, by union action, w'ages were made uniform in all competing 
plants. It would give certainty and stability to business operations. Mr. Carhartt, 
a clothing manufacturer, took some trouble to get hie employees organized and lias 
found his dealings with the organization eminently satikactory. If an employee 
thinks he is illtreated, he compltuns to the grievance committee of the onion, and in 
most cases the grievanc* committee satisfies itself that the firm has acted justly. 
Often such complaints are not even presented to the firm. Other witnesses, how¬ 
ever, think that the unions give the workmen an evil education, teaching them that 
the employers are unjust to them and get an undue proportion of the product, and 
that capital is their enemy. The town of Birmingham, Ala., is mentioned as a place 
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where the labor oi^ganizationB are atrong and where, by their demands for high 
wages, they constitute a serions menace to the proei>erity of the city.' ^ 

One particniar complaint against the unions is that they stir up strife between the 
men and their employers and cause strikes. It is admitted on behalf of the unions 
that when a union is first formed it is likely to have many strikes. The newly organ¬ 
ized men have an exaggerated idea of the power of the union; and, on the other hand, 
employers who have not been accustomed to dealing with unions resent the assump¬ 
tion of the men to appear by committee and imagine that it is an attack on their 
rights. Both parties become wiser by experience, and it is asserted that when am 
organization has become thoroughiy established it diminishes rather than increases! 
strikes. For two years, it is said, an accurate record has been kept of strikes in Indi¬ 
ana, and more than half of them have been strikes of unorganized men. The labor 
commiBsiouer of Indiana thinks that fiO per cent of labor troubles in that Slate 
are “with unorganized workingmen, or men newly organized, not disciplined aiong 
the line of organization.” Organization, it is said, exerts an educational influence 
and leads to more careful and deliberate consideration of imints in dispute, both on 
the side of the men and on the side of the employers.’ 

Nimmivn mm .—Special complaint is made by some employers and by one repre¬ 
sentative of nonunion labor of the jiolicy of the unions in trying to exclude nonunion 
men from employment by refusing to work with them, and, in the case of public 
work, by influencing legiMlativc and executive action, This policy is declared to be 
tyraniiital and an interference with the rights of nonunion men. It is even alleged 
that the real purpose of the organization is to gain an advantage for the insiders over 
the outsiders. On the other hand, it is declared that no such advantage can be 
sought, since the unions welmmo every man of good character to membership, and 
since, indeed, they constantly give their efforts and contribute largo amounts of money 
to bring in the unorganized. The purpose of the policy in question is not to exclude 
the nonunion men from employment, hut to induce them to become union men. It 
is alleged to Isi a necessary policy for the attainment of the purposes of the organiza¬ 
tion. In order to meet the employers on equal terms the union must be able to meet 
them as the representative of all his workmen or of the whole of that class of work¬ 
men of which it is composed. If it represents only half the force, so that the other 
half are not Imnd by its action, its action will be of relatively slight importance to 
the employer. The union tan l)etter afford, it is argued, to concede a reduction in 
the rate of wages than to waive this fundamental demand for unionization of all labor.* 

vIp;)ren<iceiWp.—Trade-union regulations of apprenticeship are defended on the 
ground that some employers engage boys, not for the purpose of teaching them a trade, 
hut to supplant men and to cut wages. Under such a system, it is declared, the boya 
work and the men walk the streets for lack of work to do. The boys are not taught 
trades at all in such cases, but are kept upon narrow lines of work, such as bring the 
greatest immediate profit to the employer. The regulations of the union are meant 
to secure for every boy who goes into a shop an opportunity to acquire a real knowl¬ 
edge of the trade. They are designed to protect mature men in their employment, 
and also to protect the boys, first from premature transference from school to indus¬ 
trial work, and, second, from exploitation, when they should receive instruction in 
their future orznipations.* 

Offirm amt leaders. —The opponents of the unions attribute the greater part of thefr 
supposed evil influence to the machinadons of demagogues. Business agents or 
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WKiking delegRl-ea are thought to be agitators, who are too laay to work and who 
wish to live upon the work of others. They arc alleged to lie arbitrary and unjust 
in their methods, not only toward employers, but even toward their own memliers. 

On behalf of the unions it is asserted that the business agent is not usually a leader 
of the union in the sense of determining its policy. He is a servant of it, whose 
duty it is to force payment of dues, to bring nonunion men into the organization, 
and in case of trouble to reach a settlement, if {Ktasible, by peaceful means. It is 
pointed out by Bishop Potter, as well as by representatives of the unions, that it is 
necessary to employ business agents in dealing with employers, tHxmuse if a iwmmit- 
tee of the employer’s own men arc sent to him with any demand, whether or not 
the demand is granU*l, the employer is likely to rememirer the committeemen with 
dislike and to take the first opportunity to get rid of them. 

Mr. Walwtt, ex-ehairmnn of the Massachusetts board of oonciliatlon and arbitra¬ 
tion, doubts thejustilication of the feeling which many employers have that their 
employees ought not to ask them to receive an outside party as the representative of 
the men in business dealings. Mr. Walcott suggests that if anylssly had a claim 
against the manufacturer it would Iw presented through some attorney, and the man¬ 
ufacturer wouhl discuss it purely as a matter of business, without any reference to 
the attorney’s [lersonality.' 

AUitudfo/ CTiip/oym.—Several witnessesagreeinstatingthattheattitudeof em])loyerB 
toward the unions is, on the whole, growing more favorable. Mr, Wright, Unitetl 
States Commissioner of lailmr, says that employers are glad h> have the cooiieration 
of unions if they are directed by men of business experiemse and integrity, as the 
typographical union and the glass blowers’ unions are. 

Yet it is iminted out that the favorable change of attitude does not appear every¬ 
where.’ 

Mr. Brooks declares that the growth of socialism in such New England towns as 
Brockton and Haverhill results from the feeling of the workingmen that their trade 
organizations tan effect nothing. If manufacturers want to make socialists in this 
country they have only to “smash the unions.’” 

Vniim UilieU ,—It appears that the first union label was adopted by the Cigar Makers’ 
lutomational Union in 1880. Up to November, 1808, 87 national and international 
unions had adopted labels, which were reeognize<i by the Federation of labor. The 
Knights of Lalwr also have various lal)ela not included in tliis numlier. The jmr- 
poee of tile laiwl is to guarantee to the purchaser that the labeled goods have been 
made imder conditions ajiproved l)y organized labor. The employees arc all mem¬ 
bers of the union. The label is supimsed to guaranti'e better sanitarj’ conditions than 
are usual in the trade. The wages are usually higher and the hours of labor are 
usually shorter than in the same trade where the men are unorganized. 

A manufardurer of workingmen’s clothing, who uses the label of the United Gar¬ 
ment Workers, rtgards the lalrcl as a means by which organized workers helji those 
manufactureni who desire to pay their employees high wages and to give them good 
surroundings. 

Those onions whose labels have become valuable, like the cigar makers, have suf¬ 
fered greatly from counterfeiting. The United States laa’S give them no proteetion, 
becauae a trade-mark can not be defended unless the owner of it is also the owner of 
the goods it is applied to. Many States, however, have enacted special laws for the 
protection of union labels.* 

The incorporation of tnule Mnions.—The testimony seems to indicate that only a very 
etnall proportion of the trade unions of the United States are incorporated, though 
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the oommismoner of labor statistics of New York presented a list of some 300 incoi^ 
porated unions out of a total of l,(i00 unions existing in the State. A marked differ¬ 
ence of opinion exists between the witnesses as to the advisability of incorporation. 
Several witnesses, both representatives of labor organixations and others, think that 
incorporation would be advisable, because it would enable the unions to enforce their 
contracts with employers and others, and because their increased responsibility 
would make employers more disposed to deal with them. The president of the 
Cigar Makers’ International Union adds that they can now be brought into court and 
held responsible almost as effectively as if they were incorporated. The president 
of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers thinks that incorporation would desira¬ 
ble, providing compulsory arbitration were also established. Mr. Lusk, a former 
memlier of the New Zealand parliament, says that the experience of New Zealand 
unions with incorporation lias been exceedingly favorable; but it is there connected 
with a compulsory arbitration law.' 

Several representatives of tlio unions are strongly opposed to incorporation. The 
alleged tendency of the courts to favor employers and to op])oae the unions is repeat¬ 
edly mentioned. Mr. Uom))ers prefers to keep the union funds safe from the inter¬ 
ference of the State, and does not think there would be any gain in giving legal 
validity to contracts between employers and unions. A union which does not keep 
faith can not succeed; but many of the lalsir disputes arise from the breaking of con¬ 
tracts by employers, and the legalization of the contracts would be of little help, 
Iwcaua- employers can readily find ways of evasion. The contracts of employers 
with workmen can bo enforceil only through the power of the workmen to make 
evasion more exjiensive ttian compliance. This power—that is, the power of the 
unions as fighting bodies—would be weakened by incorporation. In time of strike 
the funds of the miioii might tie tied up by injunction through the act either of the 
employers or of a dissenting minority of the memliers. The jiossibility of a success¬ 
ful contest would be destroyed even if the position of the union were ultimately 
sustained by the courts.' 

Mr. Honrwicli, an attorney, points out that the incorporation of labor organizations 
under the existing law would not essentially increase their legal fwwers. An unin¬ 
corporated labor organization in New York may make, contracts and incur civil lia¬ 
bility, and may bring civil suit, for instance, against a defaulting treasurer just as any 
other private firm might. It might even ac:quire title to real estate, and this need 
not necessarily be done through trustees; that would de[>end upon its own rules and 
regulations. On the other hand, even if the union were incorporated, it could not 
collect damages from an employer for breach of a contract relating to the employment 
of its memlters. Each member might be able to collect damages by f, separate suit, 
but the union would be, in the eye of the law, a se()arate entity, which would have 
made no profit by the carrying out of its contra<^t, and hemsj could show no damage 
by the breach of it. Mr. Hourwich holds that there should be a special law for the 
incor|)oration of trade unions, allowing them to make lalmr contracts on behalf of 
their members, and if the contracts were broken to wllcct the damages which the 
members might suffer as a society or as individuals. 

Mr. Hourwich believes, however, that the opposition of many trade unions to 
inTOrporation is due to lack of familiarity with the advantages which could be derived 
from the protection of the law, thongli some of it arises from the belief that the law 
has in most cases favored the employers’ side.* 

KnighU of Labor and American Federation of Labor .—Representatives of the Knights 
of Labor and of the American Federation of Labor give some account of these bodiee 
and discuss the difierences between them. The American Federation of Labor is based 
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on the control of «ac)i tmdehy aonionof thetrade. Alllocal union^aolaraapoauble, 
are organized into national trade imionH, and ho far as tliia ig done the local unions 
have no direct relation to the Fwiemtion. Tlie per capita tax by which the expenses 
of the Federation aiv covere<l is jiaid l)y the national Iwdies. Any body can secede 
at any time. Except in tlie aljsence of ojercion, the relation of the national bodies 
to the Federation is similar to that of the States to the Federal Government. 

Tlie primary idea of the Knights of labor is that of the union of all workers. Each 
local assembly has a dins t relation to the central laxly. The several trades are 
allowed to control their own affairs, and neither the general executive board nor the 
distnet executive taxml has a right to interfere in a trade dispute unless asked to do 
so. Yet the feeling of the liody, as expressed by Mr. Schonfarber, is favorable to a 
general participation in tlie settlcnieait of the affairs of each trade. Mr. Schonfarber 
believes that mixed organizations, including members of different trades, are, on the 
whole, mure snu'essful in dealing with trade disputes. Men affiliated only by ties of 
organization with those aifually engaged in disputes have done the most efiective 
^vork in supixirt of them, and, on the other hand, the meinliers of a mixed organiza¬ 
tion rqiresent more isiints of view and are better alilc to give fair consideration to 
tioth sides of a case, and so are likely to lie more conservative in dealing with 
^injiloyers. While Mr. Schonfarber admits that there is a tendency toward keeping 
trade matters under the control of eaeli trade, he attributes this largely to the fact that 
Omployers prefer to deal witli trade organizations rather tlian witli a mixed liody, 
because the mixed body is the stronger.' 

The American Ferleratioii of fjahor itsidf lias organized mixed local boflies, com¬ 
posed of memlxirs of various crafts, under the name iif federal lalxir unioua These 
'are only meant, however, to bring together wage-workers wliosc own trades have no 
unions in the place. It is the design to organize trade unions from the members as. 
ifast as enough representatives of the several trades are gatheretl." 

STRIKES AND BOYCOTTS. 

tfeemUy of sfrito.—There is little dissent from the opinion that strikes are a neces- 
»iy weapon of the workingman under existing social conditions. Mr. GomjierB, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, does not believe that strikes can be 
entirely eliminated from our system of society, tliough he seems to hope that by a 
thorough organization of both the workers and the employers it will be possible, in 
a great measure, to secure tlieir beneficent results without interrupting industry and 
commerce., He says, however, that every labor organization ought to aecumulato a 
defense fund. Employers wlio know that their men liave a defense fund whicli will 
enable them to resist will not lightly try to reduce wages, increase the hours of labor, 
or enforce obnoxious conditions. Labor organizations which have small funds or 
none are obliged to yield to deductions of wages when industrial depression comes, 
and when business revives they are tlie last to rei-eive any of the benefits. He holds 
adequate preparation for strikes to lie the best means of preventing them. No 
matter how just, a cause is, unless it is backed up witli power it will be crushed. Dis¬ 
putes are determined liy contest and conquest, except when there is like power on 
both sides; then they are determined by reason. The same view is expressed by 
Bishop Potter. He says tliat the employers are likely to contend against increase of 
wages or shortening of work days until they realize that the employees have force 
enongb to meet them in a contest Bishop Potter regards the strike as a reversion 
to barbarism, but considers that it is necessary under present conditions, just as war 
is necessary.' 
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Legal reetridiont of etrila. —One or two witnesses think it would be desirable to 
forbid by law any interruption of work, either by employer or by employees, with¬ 
out a previous notice of 5 or 10 days. Such a period of waiting, it is thought, 
would give hot tempers time to cool, and would also give a State board of arbitration 
opportunity to intervene and bring the parties together. One Southern witness 
would make it a felony to strike or to order a boycott or a lockout, at least after tlie 
compulsory arbitration board which he would establish had rendered its decision. 
He believes that there is a strong sentiment in the South in favor of such action, and 
that something of the kind will before long be done there.' 

Camee of rfriibee.— Mr. Gompers says that strikes take place against reduction of 
wages, increase of hours, political intimidation, victimization for activity in the 
cause of the workers, and the blacklist. They take place for less hours, for better 
wages and better surroundings, and to maintain the rights of unionism; that is, to 
maintain the organization by which the rights of the workers are proterted and 
advanced. Among the causes of strikes, as distinguished from the objects which 
they are intended to attain, other witnesses mention the unwillingness of employers 
to recognize trade unions; lack of cordiality on the part of employers toward the 
men; the greed of employers and the greed of the workers, and the desire of the 
walking delegates to keep their positions, which, it is alleged, they would feel to be 
insecure if there were no trouble. Several manufacturers insist upon the supposed 
activity of agitators as a chief cause of labor disputes. On the other hand, the sec¬ 
retary of the National Association of Builders considers that employers are almost 
wholly to blame for labor disturbances, because they have vastly greater opjiortu- 
nity fur knowing the whole situation than the workmen have, and their responsibility 
for wise action is therefore far greater. There is a general agreement that industrial 
prusi>crity tends to increase the number of strikes. There were aljont 70 per cent 
more strikes in New York State daring 1899 than during 1898. The chairman of the 
board of mediation and arbitration of the State of New York says that the great 
increase was due to the general improvement of conditions. Wages are the last 
thing to rise, and the general rise of prices and the apparent prostwrity of employers 
made the workmen impatient.’ 

Itmilig of slrikee. —While one or two representatives of the manufacturers and 
one nonunion workman regard strikes as an unmixed evil, the representatives of 
lalxir organizations are unanimous in their belief that the results of strikes are 
upon the whole favorable to the working class. Some admit that the immediate 
results of strikes are unprofitable to all concerned, but in the long run they are 
declared to have brought to the workers, both organized and unoiganized, a 
more equitable share of the social product. When the trouble and loss of a strike 
has once been experienced, both sides are more ready to give fair consideration to 
each other’s claims. Mr. Gompers seems inclined to believe that even the immediate 
results of strikes, when broadly considered, are usually favorable to the working¬ 
men. Even if a strike is lost, those who take the place of the strikers have prol»- 
bly bettered their condition; and it is only in isolated cases, he declares, that strikers 
take new positions under conditions worse than those they struck against. Moreover, 
the immediate cost of strikes is not nearly as great as it is commonly thought to be. 
Workmen are seldom, if ever, employed throughout the whole year. A strike sim¬ 
ply transfers the period of idleness from the time when it is of advantage to the 
(loployer to the time when it is of advantage to the employees.' 

Methods of inaugurating ttrikes. —Several witnesses refer to the checks which the 
rules of the national unions put upon the inauguration of strikes. The decision to 
strike must be made in the first place by the local unions, usually by secret ballot, 
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in order that the real judgment of the members rather than the judgment a hicl 
fearof their fellows might load them toexprese may 1» recorded. In many nationa 
unions a two-thirds or a three-fourths vote of the local is required; and it is usual tc 
forbid the actual beginning of a strike until repeated efiorts at adjustment have beer 
made, both by the local union and by the national authorities.' 

}’iolence in The representatives of the labor unions unanimously protesi 

that the unions do everything in their power to preserve peace in strikes, and that 
when violence is'cnrs it is the work of outsiders or of a few irresponsible individiuils. 
This is admitted, as reganis a large part of the contests, even by witnesses who art 
strongly opisrsed to the general methods of the unions. A representative of the 
Cigar Makers' Union asserts that when labor difficulties arise employers hire men tc 
place themselves among the workingmen, partly as spies and partly as fomenters ol 
distnrl)ance. He cites an instance, said to have been prove<l in court, in which a 
deUsitive in the pay of the employers joined the strikers, and did his l)est, though 
without success, to instigate Isdh personal violence and arson.' 

Ijtgnl riijht to stn'hr,-—Two or thret^ witnesses refer to the fact that every strike war 
treaUsl as a conspiracy at common law and under the statutes until iS'H in (treat 
Britain and nntil alsiut 1840 in the Unite<l -States. Mr. Hourwich, an attorney, says 
that tlio right of workmen to strike has not even yet received unqualified re<'ogni- 
tion. The New York statute exempts a strike for the puris)se of obtaining an 
advance in wages or for opjiosing a reduction in wages from the common-law rule 
reganliiigconspiracy. But tliis statub*, creating an cxcejdion from tlie common law, 
will Ih! constnied strictly under the familiar rule. Anything not expressly contained 
in it will la- exclude<l, and strikes do not always result from dispute's about wages." 

IrguncliimH in strikes.—One of the bitterest protests of the representatives of labor 
is dirc<!ted to the present use of injunctions against strikers and their friemis. I*<”ace- 
ful persuasion to keep workmen from taking the places of their fellows is believed to 
be within the plainest rights of workingmen, and interference with it l)y I he courts 
is felt as a gross injustice, and as indicating the sympathy of the courts with the 
employing class and their lack of sympathy with the workingmen. Injunctions 
which art! lielieviHl to have no foundation in justice have fre<inently b(»n su8taiue<l 
by the highest court.s, but even when the higher courts have overthrown them the 
purpose of them has none the less l)een served. The purpose of them is to break up 
the strike, ami Iwfore the injunction can be carried to a higher court, and there dis¬ 
solved the strike will have been ended if tlic injunction has l)een olieyMi. Mr. 
(iomi)er8 isiintsoiit that though the injunction is supposed to issue in order to prevent 
the doing of an injury which would l)e irreparable, and for which there would be no 
adequate n‘me<ly at law, the injunction itself does an injury of exactly that sort, 
however unjust and illegal it may lie and however promptly it may be overthrown 
when it is bniught Ixsfore the higher court. The way in which injunctions have 
lieen used in recent years is detdared by several witnesses to have greatly lessened 
the respect of the workingmen for the courts, and even to have diminished the 
intensity of their ]>atriotiam. The desire is expressed that the power of the courts 
to issue injunctions in lalwr cases be restricted or altogether removed, and especially 
that persons accused of violating injunctions in such cases Ire given the lienefit of a 
jury trial. The use of the injunction, it is declared, does away with the right of trial 
by jury and shifts the burden of proof upon the defendant.' 

Boycotts. —The right and the necessity ol the boycott are upheld by several repre¬ 
sentatives of labor. Mr. Gompers, in particular, makes an extended argmuent for 
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it. He declared that everyone haa, as a matter of course, the right to refrain from 
(haling with any iieraon whom he does not choose to deal with, for any reason which 
may seem to him sufficient. It is equally plain that Iwycotters may use moral sua¬ 
sion to enlist others in their cause, and that their friends may cease dealing with 
those who have given offense. The ground on which certain forms of boycotting 
have sometimes been declared illegal is that the boycotters resort to threats, intimi¬ 
dation, and coercion to induce others to join in the boycott. But the threat which 
they use, Mr. Gompers points out, is merely the threat to withdraw their patronage. 
They have a right actually to withdraw their patronage; much more, therefore, have 
they a right to threaten to withdraw it. The fallacy and injustice of the condemna¬ 
tion lie in the implication, carried by snch words as “threaten” and “intimidate,” 
that some wrongful act lias been done or threatened. 

The legal right of boycotting, Mr. Gomjiers decilares, should be recognised, and 
the more generally it is recognized the less it will Ix) used. To try to outlaa' a man 
for doing what he haa a jcerfect right to do is likely to arousct a feeling which will 
make him the more determined to do it.' 


.\KltlTRAT10N, MEDIATION, AND CONCIIJATION. 

fhmpiilmry urhUrnthm .—.\ considerable number of witnesses favor a general appli¬ 
cation of ((ompnison' arbitration in labor differenccis. It is strongly advocated by two 
who are strenuously opposed to trade unions, and who seem to view it as a means of 
repn-ssing their activity. One of them says, in terms, that he would not have labor 
organizations recognized as such by law or by the arbitration board. Some repre- 
.sentatives of tbe unions, however, are also in favor of compulsory arbitration, and 
s(‘em to view it as a means of seeuriug tlu! public investigation of the actions of 
employers.® 

.\ much larger numlKT of witnesses favor compulsory arbitration in the labor dis¬ 
putes of socalled public-service corporations, jarticularly railrcjads and street rail¬ 
roads. The fact that these' coriKirations receive certain s)>ecial privileges from the 
public is felt by some to give the public special rights in dealing with them; and the 
o](inion is also expressed that strikes in these industries are specially injurious to 
the public. One witness, however, Ix'lieves that a strike in a cotton mill, involving 
the means of livelihood not only of the oiwratives, but also of the retail dealers in the 
town, is as injurious to the public as a street-railway strike.’ 

A very large iiumlKT of w'itncsses, however, are absolutely opiwsed to compulsory 
arbitration under any circumstances. It is argued that to compel men to work on 
terms which they are not willing to accept is slavery, and that to conipel employers 
to run their works and i>ay wages they are not willing to jeay is confiscation. Several 
representatives of the workmen add that the action of any governmental Ixxly, such 
as a court of arbitration, would proliably be hostile to the men, ns the action of the 
courts lunially is.‘ 

The jiossible means of enforcing the awards of an arbitration court arc considerably 
discussed. Some of the witnesses assume that the only means of enfon«ment against 
the men would be by imprisonment. Several of the witnesses, whose attitude toward 
compulsory arbitration is more friendly, held, however, that fines, to lx) levied on 
the unions as corporate Isxlies, would be sufficient Indeed, it is repeatedly asserted 
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that no penalty at all wonH be found necessary. A strike has small chance of suc¬ 
cess unless it is backetl by public opinion. The men would lose this support if they 
resisted the decisions of a court of arbitration, and they would not venture to do it.' 

The compulsory-arhitration law of New Zealand is referred to by many witnesses, 
and is fully described by the commissioner of labor statistics of New York, and by 
Mr. Lusk, a former meml>er of the New Zealand parliament. This law provides lor 
six courts of conciliation in the several centers of population and for a central court 
of arbitration, to which appcais from the courts of conciliation may be taken. The 
great majority of all cases handleil are carried to this court. Only organized bodies 
of employers or of employees can appeal to the courts; but the decisions may be 
made binding upon all persons engaged in the industry concerned. It is asserted that 
tliere has not tx>en a strike in New Zealand since 1894, when the law was [lassed. 
There has Ixten no case of refusal by either party to accept an award in toto, and 
there has been no breach of an award by a trade union. There have lieon violations 
of awards by employers, in matters of technicality and detail. It is pointed out, 
however, that the whole experience of New Zealand under the law has l)ecn in a 
time of industrial jirosperity and rising wages. Mr. Lusk asserts that wages have 
prol>ably risen nearly one-thini, on an average, during the six years Ixitween the 
enactment of the law and the giving of his testimony. Tiie real test of the efficacy 
of the law will come with hard times. As Ijearing on the value of tlie cxix'riencc of 
New Zealand as a basis for judging of the advisability of compulsory arl>itration in 
the United Htates, it is ixniiteil out that New Zealand is a small country, having 
only some 800,000 inhabitants, scattered over a considerable area, and having only a 
low industrial development.' 

Sc'veral witnesses who disapprove of compulsory arbitration think more favorably 
of the public investigation of lalsir disputes and the rendering of a decision by a 
public body, without any attempt to enforce the decision. Others would coiiiiiel 
the employers and employees to meet each other and try to come to an agreement. 
It is iKiinUxl out that a large iiroportioii of all disputes are due to misunderstanding, 
and would lie obviated by a frank and free discussion between the parties. It 
might lie forbidden to inaugurate a strike or a lockout until conferences between the 
parties had lieeii held. Several witnesses regard the refusal of employers to recog¬ 
nize the organizations of the workers as one of the chief olistaclos to such settlement; 
and they would accordingly comjiel each jiarty to rccignize and receive the duly 
elected representatives of the other. Tliis provision was embodied in a bill which 
the Oh io Htate Isiard of arbitration had agreed on for presentation to the legislature.’ 

Artnilmtiim and micilmtim hy iUale bixmh.—A considerable number of States have 
provided by statute for State boards, whoso duty is the settlement of labor ilisputes. 
These boards have not tieen active, however, except in some half dozen States. 
Those of New York and Massachusetts have been especially prominent, though the 
boards of New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois have also done active work. 

Very little seems to have lieen accomplisheil in the way of actual arbitration. 
Neither the employers nor the workingmen seem to be generally desirous of arbitra¬ 
tion by the State Imards. It is felt that the members of the boards lack the technical 
knowledge which arbitrators ought to have, and that on tliis account if arbitration 
is to be undertaken it is tetter tliat the arbitrators be specially chosen for each case 
from among persons familiar with the technical conditions of the particular trade. 
Some witnesses also express distrustof the State boards on the ground that the mem- 
tere are chosen for political reasons. 

The memtera of the boards themselves place the greatest emphasis upon the value 
of their activity in bringing the contending parties together and inducing them to 
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discuss their diflerences face to face. In some of the States the boards have power 
to conduct public investigations, summon witnesses, and reach and publish conclusions. 
This power has in many cases been found valuable. Parties to disputes who Ixave 
refused beforehand to accept the mediation of a Iward have sometimes ultimately 
accepted its conclusions. In any ease the placing of the facta before the public as 
they are determined by a disinterested authority enlightens public opinion and tends 
to a just settlement of the quarrel. 

A few States have made provision for the enfoi-eement of the decisions of State 
boards when both parties have previously agreed to abide by them. There ap[iears 
to have been no case, however, in which this power of enforcement has been actually 
used.* 

Trade negoliaticm and agreemerUe .—There is an almost universal agreement that 
direct negotiations between the parties are the l>est means of settling differences when 
such negotiations can be brought about. If an agreement can not be reached in this 
way, the next best thing is generally considere<l to be a Ixjard of arbitration, chosen 
by the parties themselves from among employers and employees in the same indus¬ 
try, but unconnected with the existing dispute. ThLs plan offers the great a^lvantage 
of providing judges familiar with the technical matters to Ije brought before them, as 
well as judges personally satisfactory to the dispntiuits. 1 f such a lx)ard can not reach 
an agreement, an outside umpire may be called in, and if the appointment of such a 
board is not found practicable the whole decision may sometimes be committed with 
advantage to persons unconnected with the trade. Bishop Potter sixjaks of the laiard 
of mediation and conciliation of New York City, a voluntary organization established 
by him and several other persons interested in the l)ctterment of social (wnditions. 
This board is declared to have won the confidence of the working men and to have 
been of material assistance in the settlement of several trailc disputes.* 

In several trades, as the steel industry and stove founding, wages, hours, and other 
conditions of employment are fixed by agreement, either annually or at other inter¬ 
vals, between associations of the employers and of the employees. The witnesses 
who have participated in such agreements, as well as others who refer to them, 
regard this plan as most l)enelicial wherever it can l)e brought about. It is repeat¬ 
edly iwinted out that for an efficient carrying out of it strong organizations on both 
sides are necessary. Without such organizations to enforce the agreement, employ¬ 
ers will be inclined either to refuse to recognize it, or to break away from it as soon as 
submission to it seems to involve any disadvantage. Such agreements, when they are 
well maintained, are of distinct advantage to employers, both in putting all employ¬ 
ers upon an equality in respect to the cost of lalx>r, and in making it possible to 
reckon with certainty on labor cost at future times. One of the board of mam^rs 
of the Builders’ League of New York regretted the absence of any such agreement, at 
the time of his testimony, with the New York City carpenters. Every employer got 
carpenters at such rates as he could. This was advantageous to small employers, 
who were able to pick up journeymen at low w.age8, but it greatly embarrassed large 
contractors, who were obliged to take contracts for work 18 months or 2 years ahead. 
It was quite impossible to say what the cost of the work would be when the time came 
lor executing it.* 
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TOPICAL DIGEST OF EVIDENCE. 

Prepared by Gail Lauuhun. 


I. GENERAL CONDITION OF UANOFAOTirBES AND BD8INESS. 

A. Relation of pricee to Induftrial conditiont.— Professor Commons 
calls attention to tbe fact that every period of indnstrial prosperity is accompanied 
by a rise in prices, and every period of depression by a fall of prices. He saj s 
that the price index number is tbe best statistical index of prosperity which has 
yet been devised. It ought to be combined with an index of tbe volume of busi¬ 
ness, but that has not yet been worked out by statisticians. (85.) 

B. Trusts and Industrial combinations.—1, Advantages of eombuMr 
tion.—lir. Habbah, president of the Midvale Steel Company, says tliat though 
his company does not belong to any trust, he is a firm bmiever in the beneficial 
eifect of trusts. One of their greatest benefits is in putting all buyers on an 
equality, and making prices stable. The Pennsylvania Baifroad, through its 
ownership of stock in other roads, is able to dictate the price at which coal is to 
be sold to consumers, and to make sure that all pay the same price. It is a 
matter of perfect indifference to tbe Midvale Steel Company whether the price of 
coal is $l or $10 a ton, so long as no competitor gets a lower price. 

The furnace men have an understanding by which tbe price of pig iron is fixed. 
When Mr. Harrah makes a contract for pig iron, he knows that nobody else gets a 
lower price. A company like the Midvale Steel Company must make contracts 
which it takes 2, 3, and 4 years to complete. It is essential to know what the 
cost of raw material and of labor is going to be. The great capitalistic combina¬ 
tions steady the price of raw materials, and the labor organizations steady the 
price of lafer. 

Mr. Harrah believes that the tendency of the trusts is to lower rather than 
to raise the price to the consumer. They are bound to be carried on on a more 
business-like basis than smaller concerns, because they can afford to employ tbe 
best talent, and do employ it. All of the raw materials of the Midvale Stwl Com¬ 
pany are controlled by combinations, and their dealings have been satisfactory 
and fair. (350,857,858.) 

Mr. Bobbbt T. Davis, president of tbe Stafford, Wampanoag, and Algonquin 
Print Mills, thinks that the formation of indnstrial combinations is a natural evo¬ 
lution in business. He believes in getting rid of domestic competition through 
combination. Tbe industrial combinations which are beim formed will secure to 
this country a very large foreign tra^ in the future. The people abroad are 
beginning to see this, and some of them attribute the growth of our foreign trade 
to the formation of vast combinations of industry in this country. In the print- 
doth industry competition in prices has been abolished and the manufacturers are 
obtaining pnees v^ich enable them to make a respectable profit. They do not 
exact any inordinate price, and it would not be policy for them to attempt to do 
so. (598.) 

Mr. .loHN A. O'Nbill, a pottery worker of Trenton, says that intelligent, con¬ 
servative organization on the part of tbe manufacturers of pottery would in great 
measure do away with cut-throat competition. Organization is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the proqierity of the industry. If the manufacturers continue the cut¬ 
throat competition which has been going on, there will have to be a higher tariff 
on pottery or the cost of production wUfhave to be lowered. (658.) 

M" Alfbep Willson Lawshe, secretary and treasurer of the Trent TUe Com¬ 
pany , says that the tile industry would be a great deal better if all the concerns 
were united in one oonsolidatitm. If tbe plants were consolidated, offices could be 
atablished throngffiont tbe country and toe msnnfaeturers oonld be brought into 
weot contact witih the oonsumers. The individual conoems can not aflem to do 
tills. (634.) 

Mt. WnxiAM C. BiOFntLD, treasurer of J. H.Williams * Co„ manufacturers <rf 
dnm fngings. says that he has no fear of the present tendency toward indnstrial 
oommnation. Toe process of indnstrial commnation holds vnthin itself tbe ele- 
376a— VOL 2 -VI uoact 
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aentB vrhioh will decide whether or not it i< to the pablio adrantag^withoat 
regard to what any group of men, whether legialators or not, can do. iliere ia a 
qaeation, though, whether men can always be bad who are capable of managkg 
bnaineaa on such an enormona scale. (668.) 

2. EvUs of eombinatum.—Mr. Cebssok, prewdent of the Hanofaotnrers’Clnb, 
Philadelphia, while holding that extreme and unnecessary competition has pro¬ 
duced serious evils, among which is a decrease of bnsiness honor, thinks that 
business oonsolidation may produce evils greater still. The difficnlty is to find 
men large enongh to manage a great consolidation. A man who assumes the 
control of such an organization has to work far harder than before. Mr. Cresson 
b^ seen men in snch cases gradually tall and drop out; then somebody else has 
tried to do the business: he could not do it, and the oonsolidation has fallen 
through. Consolidations to eliminate expense are a mistake: bnsiness should be 
done as It has been done, with necessary modem improvements. (272.) 

Mr. SiMKON B. Cbase, treasurer of the King Philip Cotton Mills, does not think 
that, as a rule, industrial consolidation is a good thing. The consolidations are, 
as a rule, carried on in snch a way as to perpetrate a swindle upon the public. 
A great deal, of course, depends on the way in which bnsiness enterprises are 
handled after consolidation. Under certain circumstances consolidatioD might 
be the very best thing. There is a good deal to be accomplished in the way of 
steadying production and prices, so that there will be a more uniform condition 
of things in the market. (666.) 

Mr. BTKiNBiss, general secretary-treasurer of the National Building Trades 
Council, believes that industrial combinations are injnrions to the wormngmen, 
skilled and unskilled. If more men are employed, and at better wages than 2 years 
ago, that is because general conditions are better, and not through the efforts of the 
oormrations, whose stockholders are unacqnaintedvrith their workingmen and deal 
with them through hired agents The witness does not believe that the tendency 
of combinations is to pay better wages or to strengthen the labor organizations. 
They have to hire union men to a great extent, because the union men are the 
best mechanics and give the most work and the best work to their employers. If 
the trusts have raised wages it is because they have to employ organized labor, and 
can not afford to have a fight on their bands. The tendency of the combinations 
la to close establishments which, but for them, would have been at work, and in 
other ways to diminish employment. A labor organization is a kind of trust; but 
it is a beneficial trust, and endeavors to elevate mankind, while the other is simply 
for profit and injures industry. (80, 81.) 

8. Overeapiialixation.—ilT. Hakbar, while considering industrial combina¬ 
tions desirable and advantageous, declares that the majority of the capital that is 
represented in their stocks has no existence. He does not know of any corpora¬ 
tions that are not too heavily capitalized to-day. The condition of things is £he 
natural prodnct of our dvihzafaon, however, and is bound to go on, (8.’)6.) 

4. ^eet of combination on employment.—lAx. Rixby, commissioner of labor 
statisncs of Missouri, says that when the Continental Tobacco Company bought 
out some of the large independent tobacco firms in his State it turned thousands 
of men and women out of employment. (77.) 

6. Leptsldftou.—Mr. Elmbb P. Hows, member of the executive committee of 
the United Shoe Machinery Company, believes that a national corporation act is 
desirable, if it can be constitutionally secured, so that there shi^ be no question 
as to the right of a corporation to do business tbroughont all the States and Ter¬ 
ritories of the oountn without being harassed by the imposition of annoying 
restrictions by the different States. 

Referring to the Massachusetts corporation laws, Mr. Howe says that it is not 
practicable to form a corporation in Massachusetts, the value of the assets of 
which consists largely in patent rights or other intangible property. There does 
not seem to be any reason why the legislature should forbid a man to invest his 
money in a patent at the valuation which heuid his associates agree to put upon 
It; The par value of the stock of a corporetion is an entirely arbitrary thing. 
What a man looks to when he puts his money into a concern, is what the ea^ng 
capacity <rf the company is or may be. (489, 492.) 

A NkM oomhinoAon.—Mr. Harbah sti^ that nldral is con trolled by an inter- 
natiimal oomUnatkm whose prices are regulated in Londtm and are the same to 
everybody. Mr. Harrah buys of the Chfford Ct^per Company in New Tork, 
whidi belongs to the combination. The last advance in prfoes made from mte 
day to another was from 28 to 42 cents a pound.' (SffT.) 

tnide.-l. ImportoBoe.-Dr. W. P. Wilboh, direotw of flwPhU- 
adelpliia mnseums, says that in the development of our expmi trade liasour oom- 
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BtroU Hfisty. Had it not been for the pbenomenid srowQi of oor etoort trade 
and the oooaeqnent relief of the home market, the Cnlted Statee woola abea^ 
have bm oonthaited with an eoonomic ettnatioa almoet aa had ae tfai^ 
exiaM in 1893. When it b remembered that oor exporte of all prodnetsSTean 
agowere bntt798,()00,000, and onrexports of manofaotnredgoodso^$183,000,000, 
v^tle daring the past onr tots) exportations reaobM $1,478,000,000, with 
mannfacfnred goods forming $495,000,000 of this total, the enormona part plajred 
by onr export onde in maintaining prosperiW at home will be appreciated, Imr- 
ing the last S years foreign inarliets have, m ronnd nnmbers, absorbed $9,945,- 
000,000 worth of goods more than they wonld have done bad the rate export 
existing in 1895 remained stationary. (440.) 

9. mffladtiea in way of development—ui. Wilson says that we are entering 
npon a centnry which will witness an economic straggle among nations tor com¬ 
mercial existence. Gnormons as was the increase in theexport trade of this conn- 
try in the last year. Oreat Britain’s percentage of increase was greater. If possi¬ 
ble, effort will M made by foreign conntries to dislodge American trade wherever 
it has obtained a foreign toothola and to stop its further advance, and the ntmost 
energy on the part of American prodncers will be required in'order that these hos¬ 
tile measures may not be successful. There is not snfficient recognition on the 
part of American mannfactnrers of the foreign market’s valne, or sufficient 
knondedge as to where the market is to be found, bow to enter it most effectively, 
or how to develop it to the country’s greatest advantage. Up to within a compar¬ 
atively few years, the American mannfactnrer has been entirely absorbed in 
meeting the demands of the home market, while his foreign commtitors have for 
generations made the subject of export trade ascientidc stndy. Fnrthermore, the 
means for supplying ourselves with the necessary information concerning formgn 
markets are deficient. (440.441.) 

Mr. Oray, secretary of the Manufactarers' Clnb, Philadelphia, says that the 
indisposition of American manufacturers to give long credits is one serions obstacle 
in the way of export trade English and German firms often give credits of 6,9, 
and 19 months, and Sooth American houses are accustomed to that way of dealing. 
Mr. Gray does not think that the refusal of American manufacturers to adopt this 
method is based so much on considerations of safety ae on disinclination and per¬ 
haps lack of financial ability to sell goods on long time. The relations between 
manufacturers and bankers are much more cordial in England and Germany than 
here, and this makes it easier for European mannfactnrers to give long credita 
(907, 918.) 

Mr. Gay says that the exports from Philadelphia to South America are far less 
than they should be in proportion to the trade with other countries. This is due 
largely to the fact that shipping facilities are defective and that there is lack of 
organized effort to secure the trade. There are lines running from Kew Tork to 
South America, but the quickest way to reach South America Is by way of Ear(^. 
(906.) 

Mr. Habrab says that if one desires to do foreign business, one must be prepared 
to give long credits. He has seen about $9,000,0(w worth of dry goods sold in Brazil 
on 14 months’ credit, the bills to be dated 6 months after the sale. When a num¬ 
ber of German or British merchants settle in a certain territory, a branch of a home 
bank is immediately established and gives them all the crrait they need. The 
Germans do even better than the English in giving their merchants fodlttiss in 
establishing foreign markets, and that is why the Germans ore displacing the 
English, faso.) 

Mr. WiLLUM C. Bbdfield, treasurer of J. H. Williams & Co., manufacturere 
of drop forgings, says that one of the serions obstaoles to the development of our 
expmt trade is to be found in our present fiscal policy. Business men of other 
countries have repeatedly said'in substance that American manufacturers are too 
grasping: that they are not content with the same conditions in foreign trade 
which mey have in domestic trade: -that in the one they ccnient to fair extffionge, 
in the other they want it all their own way. Moderation In tariff matters shomd 
be the kejfnote of onr future policy. By me use of moderation one of the serions 
obstsolas to a successful export trade in manufactured articles would be removed. 
(«■• f 

I. Methodt of deoeU^ng foreign trade,— Dr. Wilson says that in order to 
extend ihMr export nade Amerioan manafactaren must to a certain exteht 
pott^ after me aftiolea already In use in foreign countries. The people gM Into 
the habit at neink a certain kina of ming and bMtate to change. mmeArgen- 
gwE^bUcitaaedtobemataone-bandledpIowWaansad, AnAwericwmaiiin- 
notWM aone-handledjpiowwimaeteelpc^taadeetahUehadalametrkde. Onr 
maoulhetaien must otMy the cuetoma of foreign countries and ad^ meir goods 
to mm oountriea (454.) 

Mr. Obay says mat an extensive foreign bnsinesa has bsan established in eoma 
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linec by dinct personal solioitstion. The Baldwin Locomotive Works afford a 
ooneplonons example. Sometimee several concerns nnite in employing a repre- 
ssBUtlTe to travel in foreign countries. Often a branch is established m London 
by an American honse, frequently under a distinct name. One great purpose of 
this is to get the British omonial business. Mr. Gray's own firm has sometimes 
tried to get information from the consular service for the purpose of introducing 
goods; but when the information lias once been obtained and the first entry 
made in a given country, no further dependence for help is placed on the con- 
snkr officers. (207,210,211.) 

Mr. Gray says that it is necessary that gfxids be so packed for export as to satisfy 
the shipping conditions of the countries of destination and the tastes of the peo¬ 
ple. In South America goods must often be transported on the backs of mmes. 
This makes it necessary that packages shall not exceed a certain size, and shall 
have a certain form. In the Orient the people are accustomed to receive pack¬ 
ages of a certain form and character, and goods otherwise packed are not satis¬ 
factory, European houses understand these needs and conform to the conditions. 
The Germans in partlonlar are facile in changing theirgoods to meet the desires of 
the customer. ''The English hang on to long-established models, and the Ameri¬ 
cans offer what they think is best; and between the two the Germans come in 
with what is wanted by the customer and beat them both.” (2()7.) 

Mr, Gray does not think it wise or safe to consider the foreign market a dump¬ 
ing ground for an nnsaleable surplus. Neither is it wise to think that an inferior 
claiuof goods will sell abroad; goods for foreign shipment mnstbe of high quality. 
(208.) 

Mr. Lsakx, a manufacturer of cotton fabrics, thinks that there has been no con¬ 
certed effort in the Philadelphia textile trade to secure foreign markets, except 
throiuh the National Association of Manufacturers and through the collection 
of information by the Commercial Museum. Mr. Leake adds that the securing 
f export business is for the most part like the securing of domestic business. 
It must be done by jiersonal application, industry, and a Knowledge of the snb- 
.Rot, (277.) 

4, Philadelphia Cmimerwial Museum.—(a) Ohjeet.—Dr. Wilson says that the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum was not established for profit. It was estab 
llshed through an appropriation made by the city councils of Philadelphia. Fif¬ 
teen of the leading business men of that city were appointed trustees, and the 
work of the museum is of a wholly impartial character. The aim constantly 
before the management of the museum is to equip the producers of this country 
with the same information which has been aaquired by their foreign competitore 
through long years of study of foreign opportunities. The museum endeavors to 
point out to the manufacturer where markets in any part of the world for his 
prodnots may be found and to give him detailed information regarding the require¬ 
ments of those markets and the conditions surrounding them; to show him what 
competltton he must expect; what the facilities are, and what the cost of trans¬ 
portation for his goods will be; what methods of packing must be observed; how 
oolleotiona shall be made, and what local prejudice or pecuUaritieB exist. Further¬ 
more, it suggests to him the moat desirable firms wth which to make business 
connections. The museum aims to benefit trade in every line, (441,448,444.) 

(6) Work. —Dr. Wxiaon says that the Commercial Museum is in a position to 
show American manufacturers thousands of samples of foreign competitive goods 
which are sold in export markets. That the American producer may have an 
adequate idea of the resources of different countries, the museum has brought 
togemer annnequaied collection of raw products having a commercial value from 
nearly every country in the world. That the museum may keep in close touch 
with trade development in every land, it has formed an Internationa advisory 
board upon which every important foreign chamber of commerce has membership. 
Commerdal experts are frequently sent to different countries to study commercial 
conditions at first hand, with a view to making.the information furnished American 
manufacturers as impartial and relisble as possible. The museum is able from its 
files to furnish desenptive matter regarding 120,000 lea^g foreign firms doing 
business at every point on the globe where businesa of any importance is trans¬ 
acted. The mnsenm also has on file the comm«rcial laws of all countries, and it 
has reoently compiled a pamphlet giving the laws of trade marks in different 
oonntilss. Ten thousand copies of this pamphlet have been distributed. The 
mnsaum also has cm file about 1,200 current journals, including the leading publi- 
oattons of oommeroe from ev^ foreign government. Bromures <m different 
smbets ass ftequently published and oiroulated freely. 

jhanveua mskesa nominal charge of $100 a year to any firm which desiree 
to have its interests alnnad watched, and to have the mnsenm send reports to it 
wmout rsqnsstnnd to communicate to it anything of interest which may come 
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nnder its notice. DnrinK 18t)S the income from fees was 150,000; in 1900 it was 
over $60,000. No inquirer, however, is over tnmed away unanswered because he 
is not a regular fee-paying member. Information is furnished to merchant all 
over the country, and 60 per cent of the inquiries answered during the past year 
came from business men who paid nothing for the service rendered. 

tie museum sent out 27,308 reports in answer to inquiries received during the 
past year. Many of these r^ns are illustrated mth photographs. These 
reports go very fully into details. After these reports are sent out the name of 
the report is recordM in the weekly bulletin, thousands of copies of which are dis¬ 
tributed to manufacturers all over the country. During the past year, also, 
answers have been sent to 3,334 special inquiries from American producers, cover¬ 
ing every conceivable subject in respect to foreign trade. 

Every week the museum receives from 500 to $00 inquiries from foreign houses, 
and during the past year about 78,000 letters were written in answer ra foreign 
inquiries. About 40 stenographers and typewriters are employed, moat of whom 
write from two to five languages. With the present force the museum is able to 
handle business in about 18 different languages without trouble. 

The running expenses of the museum amount to $300,000 annually, It is build¬ 
ing a large plant into which it has already pnt over $700,000. The work is steadily 
increasing. 

Three years ago the museum had a commercial congress, which was attended 
by 50 representatives from Latin-America. The representativet were taken by 
the management of the museum, expenses paid, to 25 of the largest cities in the 
country, and they were thoroughly informed concerning the manufacturing 
interests of each of the-se cities. Some of the representatives left orders in the 
country to the extent of $1,500,000. One representative, who had previously 
bought supplies in Europe, bought 100 tons of samples of various kinds of manu¬ 
facture to take to bis commission house. On the whole, the congress and the 
excursion did more to stir up the thought of the possibilities of foreign trade than 
bus been done by anything since the Pan-American Congress. (441,442,446,447, 
448,450,457,459.) 

Dr. Wilson says that the museum has relations with foreign governments, 
which it would be very hard for any other institution to duplicate. Many foreign 
governments are sending to the museum their pnbiications, and the collection of 
publications of foreign governments possessed by the museum is more complete, 
so far M some governments are concerned, than la any other similar collection in 
the United States. The museum has sent out thousands of circulars to unin- 
yestigated territories, such as Latin-America and the West Indies, stating that in 
its laboratories would be examined and tested any materials sent to it, and that 
the result of the test would be communicated to the sender, provided that all 
data were sent, and that samples large enough to make fine exhibits were pro¬ 
vided. Numbers of different countries have voted money in their respective 
congresses for the purpose of investigating their own products and sending them 
to the museum. Some 400 different collections obtained in this way were sent to 
the museum during the past year. (444, 458, 4.59.) 

Dr. Wilson says that during the past year many inquiries have been received at 
the museum as to whether the material which had been brought together and the 
information which had been collected could not be duplicated ana sent out to a 
number of other cities. If this could be done, the advantages secured through 
the work of the museum would be more broadly extended, and merchants and 
^nufacturers throughout the country would be stimulated toextend their foreign 
trade. With sufficient support, the work could be duplicated and sent to as many 
cen^ters outside of Philadelphia as should desire to receive It 

The museum has held a number of exhibitions in differentoities throughout the 
country. It has held exhibitions at Pittsburg, Pa.; Worcester and Springfield 
Mass., as well as in other cities. A number of times, when the New Encana 
shoe manufacturers have met in Boston, the museum has sent to Boston S()0 ori^ 
pairs of shoes that were made in England and other foreign countries and sold in 
toreign markets, and has sent an expert with the exhilm to supply information. 
The museum has not as yet held any exhibits in foreign countrlM, though that is 
a work ought to be done. The first warehouse for theexhibition ot Am^can 
goods in foreign countries was established in Venezuela, and the concession for it 
vras Mured or toe Philadelphia Museum. This concession was afterwards 
tnmed oyer to the National Association of Manufacturers and that aesociatian 
now mMntains it. The Czar of Russia wHbin the past year has established a 
warebqase of that Und for the benefit of Bnssia. and has exhibited in it ito sorts 
™ ™P<^entsand materials which it was thought it would be advantageous for 
toe Russians to become fwniliar with. Hr. Chamberlain has h^ a rinuUar exhi¬ 
bition in London. (454,456,457,458,439.) 
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(c) JMhodt.—Dt. Wilton oitei at an illnatration of the metboda followed b; Qie 
mnaenya In obtidning infonaation concerning foreign marketa the metbod pnr- 
miad k the a^mpt to gain the Infonaation neoeiaary to aniwer the inquiry of an 
Anerioaa nuum&ctnrer concerning a poeaible market for horaeaboea. The 
maaenm found that there were aome conntziea in which England waa aelling 
horaeaboea. The mnaaom then aaked ita agent in England to find ont what flrma 
in England were making honeaboea and where the noraeahoea were cold. The 
agent followed the mattw np until be learned the places where tiie shoes were sold 
and the names of the firms aelling them, the prices chuged, the method ot pack¬ 
ing, whether there waa any tariff imp<^, and under v^t conditions the shoes 
were sold at retail in the foreign countries. As a result of the information 
obtained by the museum, the manufacturer making the inquiry has established a 
foreign trade in horseshoes, and has recently had an order to send 10 carloads of 
horaeaboea to South Africa for the use of the English army. Similar methods are 
followed in other cases. 

The museum at one time sent a commission to China to make a complete study 
of the Chinese market. Permission waa secured for the commission to travd 
through rarta of China where traveling ia not common. As a result, a large 
amount <a valuable information concerning the Chinese market was collected. 


Congress made an appropriation of $50,000 for the use of the museum, and this 
money waa spent in obtaimng, so far as possible, samples of all the manufactured 


where the goods are sold and to make thorough investigation. About a thousand 
samples of goods were collected in Veneznela and sent to the museum. These 
goods were afterwards sent over to England and it waa finally found out hy whom 






, , , — -says that the work which has been doue by the 

Cmnmeroiai Museum has been a very important factor in the extension of our 
foreign trade, and that the results of its work lead unquestionably to the conclusion 
that there could be no more forcible factor in the development of foreign trade 
than the establishment of a number of commercial museums or bureaus in the 


factureis of ^^oos kinds of American goods. 

American manufacturers have found in some instances among the materiala 
poss e ss e d by the museum better materials than those which they were using, and 
through the museum they have been directed how to obtain the better materials 
for use in nmnfacture. There are many mannfactnrers who have had their 
whole energies taken np with the home market, and who have scarcely as yet 
come to realize that they will be compelled to look abroad for trade. The museum 
has received thousands of letters from manufacturers, (riving hearty commenda¬ 
tion to its work, and in many oases the correspondents lhave said that they were 
enabled to extend their foreign trade through the assistance given them by the 
museum. 

The value of the work done by the museum has been recognized in Germany, 
and the German minister of commerce, at a meeting callsd tea the purpose of con¬ 
sidering methods by which to secure morecomplete knowledge concerning torelm 
markets for the benefit of German industry, stated that the ideal method woud 
be (he establishment of a national commercial museum, and that there existed no 
better model of all that such a commercial museum should he than the Commer¬ 
cial Museum at Phila^lpbia. (443, 446, 455, 458.) 

Mr. GaxY says that the wml of the Philadelphia Commorcial Museum has been 
beneficial, and has lesolted in bringing inquiries and orders from South America, 
h^ktMMtect tangible results have not been as great as mijdtt have been expected. 
(806$ 8D7s) 

S. Ommlar semoe.—Mr. Habbab says that the German and the English con- 
snkr sarvioe give iBore attention than ours to a knowledge to local oreoita. The 
trouble with onr service is that men are sent abroad as consuls who have not the 


butaMM qualtfications for the place. It is an exception to meat a consul who 
nnaentaadsthenatareor thedutieseff Usoffioe. Outside of the largedipkanatic 
Mpo h i t wte n te, it hi t he s a me thing with onr nrioistera. Theocoaular promsioD ia 
iw aansa^a te^ioal profeanon as engineraing. It oui^t to be fwlo'i^ as a 
Usawont. Meimproveiawit can be made eo long at we maintain onr eyrtem iff 
pMttunappmiuaento and abort tennreof offioa (867.) 

lu. WPfi-. a woden manufacturer, tiiinka tiiat wharethe oonanlar agents are 
bnainasemen they area great helpin protecting both ke OovemBsant and the 


juataamudiatedinioal profi 
Ulewont. MpimproveiBMit < 
paittsBB appmiuaento and ah( 
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AnwricaD lOMiafaotniwi^MtnodetTalastiaiis of fctfdgn goods. Erenr consol 
oroonsolnr aganton^tto » * boainass man. wlUi an a^«rt knowledge of soidi 
goods as are prodsoed (n his district. The; ong^t to hATO a long tenm of 
for it takes long servioe to give prt^ knowledge. (841.) 

Br. WILSON says that three or fonr years ago Congress passed a resolniion ask- 
iw the State Itepartamt to put the ocna^ar sarrioe at tiiedispMal of Uie mnsemn 
with regard to fnmiahteg commercial infimnatlon, and l^t fliere has been most 
hearty cooperation on tte part of the Consular Bureau. As a rule, consuls send 
Important communications to the Consular Bureau first No consul has been 
appointed who has not been inrited to rislt the Philaddphla Museum and to study 
ns work, and to become familiar with the information which it was able to give 
concerning conditions in the country to which he was going. When the bu^u 


arecuiupeieiiii lo an loeir posiiions, otners are not, and there ought to be a law 
putting toe consular service under civil-service regulations. A good consul 
studies his locality, and tries to find out how toe tr^e of this country may be 
extended in that ]^aoe. (449.) 

6. Special trade-marks.—Dr. Wilson says that in some oonntriM, such as rihinn 
Japan. Persia, and in all countries where there are special superstitions, it is 
sometimes rather .difficult to know how to introduce a trade-mark which will not 
run counter to some pretodioe, or in some way injure toe sale of goods instead of 
aiding sales. The Philadelphia Commercial Museum has taken special interest in 
looking up toe matter of trade-marks in China, and has had prepared fonr large vol¬ 
umes of trade-marks made from hand sketches by native artists. It pays manu- 


cases, using special trade-marks in China. There has not been a single c^ ’onnd 
as yet where American manufacturers are making use of special trade marks in 
that country. It is a well-known fact that the finely prepared trade-marks used 
by toe Germans go a great way toward selling their goods in South America and 
in other countries. (450,461.)' 

7. Bankitig facilities.—Di. Wilson says that our export trade is hampered by 
toe lack of banking facilities controlled by American citizens. It is a well-known 
fact that on all toe trade which we have with South America we pay a fine per- 


America through London. It would be of great advantage to our forrign toade 
if we had a direct connection. (460.) 

Mr. Gray thinks that intemational banking facilities would be of some advan¬ 
tage in foreign trade, but he doubts whether the lack of them has restricted busi¬ 
ng relations to any large extent. His own firm has found no difficulty of that 
fflnd; indeed its foreira sales are made chiefly to commi^on houses at home, 
^ 0 . b. New York or Philadelphia, and the commission houses pay cash. Mr. 
Gray^ firm has scarcely mytmng to do with foreign exchange. (207,210.) 


lower prices in foreign markets for goods than they charge in the home market. 
After running their plants to the extent necessary to produce sufficient for the 
home market it pavs them to run their plants the rest of the time for the foreign 
market, selling their goods in the foreign market at lower prices. This ccmdition 
preyails irrespective of the economic policy of the countries in regard to tariffs. 
(456.) 

Mr, Chabl&s P. Homes, tr^surer of the silk association of America, says tiOat 
not only in this country, but in every other country, manufacturers self goods 
abroad at lower mices uum they sell them at home. They do not do this because 
mey want to do itj but because of the oondition of the market. Tim sumnfao* 
rarer disposes of his goods at borne if he can get the best prioe there for them. If 
I dispose of than at home satisfactorily, he sends them to the next best 

^ * naannfacturer’s production is gwster l^an the 

wnand for hu jopds, and Jke most eiihw stop his businem entiroyjjr dispose of 
‘ . isilk 

^tmtry; If they bad been able to ffispose of Aose go<^ to ^i^tage at heme, 
sever would have sent ihem here. It is not only more profitable to nm a 
? to •omeUme, a aeoanti?. If tim miU is closed down, tbs 
w:^ tosjr mre wanted againlttofioundtiisttlisy 


**5^5*^* ^ » faotknoamevsryiriis*# In maaufacinriiig oirolss 
oiacmaDufaatiiTenssatoeirgoodiinBnropeatloweriaioeBtoniatboaie. ( 661 .) 
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D. TarIC—1. Advantafie».—lb. Stbkl, a worsted manufactorer, thlnta the 
tarllt has lareely added to toe population o( this conntry, as well as increased the 
indnetries. It hae hronght people to this conniiy to do work here which they were 
accnatomed to doing ahrcM. It may be that, m the coarse of many years, oom- 
petitlott among ourselves will make our cost of production the lowest in the world; 
W to reach each a condition we need a connnuance of the protective policy. 
Besides, people who have made investments on account of the policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment are entitled to a reasonable continuance of that policy. 

The working people get the larger part of the benefit of turiff protection. ‘ ‘ Com¬ 
petition among manu&turers keeps prices very low, but that competition can not 
ne visited dirMtly upon the work people; their wages are quite firmly fired. If 
we take an order for goods at a low cost, we can not take it off the work people.” 
(245,246.) 

Mr. John Hopewbll, a manufacturer, of Boston, says that the benefit derived 
from the tariff by one industry is reflected in other industries. For instance, 
when the steel business is good and all hands are employed, general business is 

f ood and everyone participates in it. If any large industry becomes crippled, 
epession gets in the air and business is demoralized. (624.) 

2. Revuiion of Ote tariff deprecated.—Hon. William F. Dbaper, president 
of the Draper Company, says that any discussion of the tariff, with a view to 
change, would necessarily check business for the time being wjd cause a disturb¬ 
ance of industrial conditions. There would have to be a very serious and trouble¬ 
some state of affairs to justify the entering into a general tariff discussion. (471.) 

Hon. William W. Cbapo, president of the Wamsutta and Acushnet Cotton 
Mills, says that a revision of the tariff at this time is not to be desired, 
though changed oonditions may, after a while, make a revision of rates desirable. 
Agitation of the tariff always unsettles business and creates apprehension. The 
amendment of one or two taiuff schedules is quite impracticable without opening 
up the wholetariff question. (537.) 

Mr. Otto Andkgae, jr., a silk manufactnrer, says that the need for changes 
in the tariff schedule on silks, is not great enough to justify tariff revision. Gen¬ 
eral tariff revision always causes business stagnation. (691.) 

Mr. Frank W. Cheney, treasurer of Cheney Brothers, says that it would be 
better to let the general tariff schedule on silks with all its imperfections remain 
as it is than to undertake any revision of the tariff. (732.) 

Mr. Jacob Weidmann, of the Silk Dyeing Company of Paterson, New .Jersey, 
says that a general agitation of the tanff at this time would be a misfor¬ 
tune. (707.) 

Mr. Pierce, president of the New England Cotton Yam Company, says that 
any tinkering with the tariff will produce disturbance in business. (642.) 

Mr. Simeon B. Chase, treasurer of the King Philip Cotton Mills, says that he 
should regret to see the tariff touched in any w^. (559.) 

Mr. Georoe McNeir, Secretary of W. & .I. Sloane, carpet dealers, says that 
the agitation of the tariff question always brings uncertainty into business and 
has a depressing effect upon trade. The changes in the tariff which he recom¬ 
mends are not important enough to justify general tariff revision. The recommen¬ 
dations have been made with reference to the time when tariff revision is inevitable. 
(718.) 

Mr. John A. Campbell, general manager of the Trenton Potteries Company, 
says that tariff revision has in general a very bad effect upon the industries of the 
country. The pottery manufacturers are perfectly satisfied to have the tariff left 
as it is. (628.) 

Mr. Robert T. Da vie, president of the Stafford, Wampano^ and Algonquin 
Print Mills, says that tariff revision has usually disturbed business very much, 
and that any changes in the tariff should be undertaken with great caution. It 
doesnot seem to be praticable to change one schedule of the tariff withontopening 
the whole question. So far as the removal of the tariff from iron and steel prod¬ 
ucts is concerned, it is Mr. ^vis'eopinlon that such legislation would be disastrous 
to the oonoems outside the trust, unless the industry has reached that point where 
those oonoems can make large profits without any proteotioa, and that does not 
semn to be the case. ^93.) 

Mr. William M. Wood, treasurer of the American Woolen Compimv, says 
that it is vwry important for the woolen manntaoturers to have stable conditions. 
Kid they would deplore any tariff legislation at this time. They would rather ^ 
along just as thOT are for a few years than have any change. They want a little 
parlodin which to get adjusted to existing oonditions. (616L) 

Mr. John Hopewell, a manufacturer, of Boston, says iliat a general reviston of 
tils tariff would have a disastrous effect on business. U the protective tariff were 
alx^ahed, AnmrlnAn wages would necessarily go down sobstaatially to the level 
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of the wagos paid in other countries. The consoming capacity of the American 
people wonld he very much reduced, and that would affect bnsineH in general. 
One great reason why this country offers the heet market in the world is uat the 
people consume more per man than do the people of any other country in the 
world. (584,628.) 

Mr. Lincoln Godfrey, president of the Eddystone Mannfactnri^ Company, 
says that he does not want to see another general revision of the tsim in his time. 
It would be very disastrous to business. (478.) 

Mr. Harrah, president of the Midvale Steel Company, is a free trader by con¬ 
viction, but declares that to adopt free trade in thisconnt^ would unsettle every¬ 
thing. People accommodate themselves to existing conditions. If a still higher 
tariff were to prevail, Mr. Harrah wonld adapt himself to that. The great evil is 
change. "It is far better for ns to let the tariff alone for some time now. We 
have just got through a period of great anxiety, and now we want 4 years of 
rest. Now let ns have that rest. Don’t touch the tariff and I will not touch the 
nnnstion of free trade.” The Midvale Steel Company has only three customers— 
the Government, the shipyards, and the railroads. It prospers when the shipyards 
and the railroads prosper. While it would like to have some changes made in the 
tariff for its own benefit, they might hurt somebody else; “ and it would hurt us 
more to have a change made than to endure the little annoyances we have to put 
up with now. ” (S.55.) 

Mr. Leake, a Philadelphia cotton and linen manufacturer, thinks that it wonld 
be unwise to attempt any change in the tariff. It takes time to adjust business to 
new laws and new conditions. We haveonly fairly gotadjusted to recent economic 
changes. Doubtless there are some inequalities in the tariff. For instance, the 
e-xisting tariff on linen yams is quite high in comparison with the duties on the 
woven product, and there is very little linen weaving In this country. If the 
spinner were willing to divide a little with the weaver, he could create a market 
tor his yams by indu cing weavers to engage in novelty work of ^1 sorts with linen 
as a basis. The same thing appears in the cotton industry. The market value of 
cotton yams is far below the importing price, including the duty, but during the 
last year the prices of cotton yarns have been manipulated by agreements between 
the spinners. The manutocturers about Philadelphia of novelties and specialties 
in woven goods, because of their changing output, which requires now one class 
of yarn and now another, seldom undertake to do their own spinning. They are 
dependent upon the market, and when the price of yam is raised by manipulation 
the market for the woven goods is curtails. Mr. ^ eoke himself has bMU com¬ 
pelled to withdraw bis line of samples from Australia, It is better, however, to 
bear any slight disadvantages that the present tariff arrangements may involve 
than to run the risks of change. (274,27.5.) 

Mr. Steel strongly urges that there bo no change in the tariff laws. He would 
rather submit to any of the inequalities and disadvantages of the praiont law than 
to a general stirring up of the question. Disturbance and agitation, with a con¬ 
stant fear of change in the laws that govern one's business, produce a horrible 
condition of life. (246.) 

Mr. Joseph G, Jackson, secretary of the Slasher Tenders’ Union of Fall Biver, 
would not advocate any sudden or radical change in the tariff. Beciprocity, as 
prujiosed by Mr. Blaine, should be adopted. Competent menwhould he appointed 
as consuls, and they should try to build up the trade of the United States by offer¬ 
ing inducements in the line of reciprocal trade relations. We can produce more 
cotton cloth in this country than we can consume. It is tme that our exports are 
increasing; but we have not the foreign market which we ought to have. We 
should establish reciprocity with the countries of South America if we can do so 
without unsettling our own market or our own economic conditions. Any changes 
in the tariff should have in view the preservation of industries and of employment 
in this conntiw; but the law should not foster some little insignificant industry at 
the expense of some large one. (587,588, 589.) 

Mr. Cresson, a manufacturer of transmission machinery, thinks that the busi¬ 
ness depression of 1898 was entirely due to the tariff change. Bnrinsss had been 
adinsM to a oertaln tariff arranmment, and the alteration of it unt a stop to 
evervUiing. Mr. Cresson thinks that the most important thing is tohave business 
entij ew smarated from politics. ‘ ‘ The Jmsiness of the oonnoy should be on an 
entirely different basis from anything that could be affected by politics, and until 
we w get that done I do not see how we can have steady bnsiness.'’ General 
rov^nsof the tariff, with a large number of manufacturers going down to Wash- 
ingto and trying to get the tariff placed as bi(^ as posslbto on their particular 
prodwtu ate most unfortunate. Mr. Cresson w not at all an advocate of a high 
Be thinks the tariff shonld be as low as poesiUe, affording a ^ profit to 
manumeturers. Excessively high rates give enormons profits for a time, and the 
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ruRnU iB demoraliaitloD. Mr. Cresson’s own bnaineai is not at all aHected by the 
tariff, except indirectly thronsh ite effect on hie cnttonurs. (387-268.) 

8. TntsU amt the tarij.—m. Crxpo saye that the domestic oompetltorB of 
trusts would be more injured by the repeal of the tariff than would the trusts 
themselTSs, for the reason that the withdrawal of tariff protection would destroy 
the small competing industry, while the trust, with its larger capital, enormous 
resources, and superior organization, might, in the absence of home competition, 
Bnrrive and become even more of a monopoly. (538.) 

4. All valorem and epecifie duties.—Hr. Ckspo thinks that it is quite advisable, 
in fixing tariff rates, to mingle an ad valorem with a specific dutv. A specific 
dntv undoubtedly prevents undervaluation. Sometimes it is desirable to start 
with a specific duty and then add to that an ad valorem duty. (538.) 

0. DesirahilitH of a tariff emummion.—Ur. MoNam believes that there should be 
appoint^ a permanent tariff commission. The members of the commission should 
be appointed perhaps for life, and should be paid salaries sufficient to enable them 
to devote their entire time to the subject. They should also be given power to 
arbitrate some of the differences which may arise, having, perhaps, some of the 
duties, privileges, and powers of the present board of appraisers. If these men 
were selected wth reference to their especial fitness for the position and vrithont 
regard to their party affiliations, the appointment of such a commission would 
result in a better adjustment of tariff schedules than can he secured in any other 
way. The commission would not, of course, frame legislation, but it could submit 
reports on which Congress would base its action. (718,) 

E. Patents. Copyriylits. — 1. Erroueims urunting of patents. —Mr. Gib¬ 
son, a manufacturer of gas and electric fixtures, complains of the ease with which 
patents are sometimes obtained for alleged inventions that are not inventions. His 
complaint is based upon a costly experience of his own. It was natural, he says, 
that, when the electric light came into use the manufacturers of gas fixtures should 
make electric fixtures; indeed, an electric fixture is a gas fixture except that it is 
not necessary to make the joints tight, because there is no gas to escape from it 
But when the gas-fixture people were giving their attention to the new demands 
upon them, a workman was observing what was being done in the factorywhere he 
was employed, and he brought the matter to the attention of a New York patent 
attorney who was very successful in getting up specifications and claims. This 
attorney drew up an application embracing perhaps a dozen claims, and covering 
eveiy thing pertaining to the manufacture of an electric fixture. There was abso¬ 
lutely nothing of new invention in it. The application was refused over and over 
again; but finally, under circumstances which seem to be surrounded with mys¬ 
tery, the patent was granted. That was in 1882. Very few of the manufactui-ers 
recognized the patent. Mr. Gibson and four or five others thought it better to pay 
a 8 per cent royalty than to risk a lawsuit, and they took out licenses. In 1889 a 
combination was formed in the gas and electric fixture business. Mr. Gibson was 
the only prominent manufacturer who refused to go in. In 1892 Mr. Gibson's 
license under the patent expired. When he applied for a renewal of it, he found 
that the managers of the comliination had come to an wreement with the owners 
of the patent, and that he could not get a renewal of the license unless he join^ 
the combination. He refused. Suit was brought against him. He won at last, 
but the suit cost him $16,000 in cash, besides a great loss of bn^ess. The patent 
was then surrendered. Some modifications ware made in the claims, which were 
Intended to make them conform, as was alleged, to the decisions of the con^, but 
which, Mr. Gibson asserts, really broadened them, and the patent was reissued. 
Suit was not again brought against Mr. Gibson, but it was brought against other 
manufacturers. In the first suit the patentees were successful, but in the second 
they were beaten. 

Mr. Gibson does not wish to oppose the general granting of patents, but he thinks 
Htat some measures should be taken to prevent the granting of them when no 
invenHon existe. (286-289.) 

*• /'**«"* Mr. Elmer P. Hows, member of the executive commit¬ 

ted the UniM Shoe Machinm'y Company, &lnks that It would be a good thing 
“ a?* could be legislation which would lessen the expense of patent litigation 
and hasten the decision. At the present time a person without considerable 
msans can not afford either to prosecute or defend a patent suit. (489.) 

8. Copying of designs.— Hr. Gibson complains of toe copying of d^gns. His 
muetioe is to produce original designs, wim the help of designera, modmen. and 
nhaisrs. jemay wto an expense of tSOO in preparing to mt^ a chanddter 
wh^ will sell for $20. Another manufaotuier buys one of these obanddiers, 
pmsa it, md outs the price. The original maanfaeturer is oompelM to tower 

htopttoe, (bough he may not have asked more than is just, conaidexiag the cMgn- 
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isg aad pcQwrlng of the patterns. One new esteblishment in Mr. Oibson's luw 
has recently pnt ont • catslogns of 160 pages, composed exolnslTely of oats copied 
from the catatogses of other manafactnrers. The law of oc^rngbt affow no 
protsotlon against the imitation of designs, beoanae the imitato oonld evade the 
law by making aooM little change in the pattern which the bnyer might hardly be 
able to detect (8W, 960.) 


XL OBKBBAL OOHSITION 07 I.ABO&. 

A. Oeneral social eondllUons and pragress of working classes.— 

1. General aoctol condittone.—Blsbop Pottbr declares that the problem of 
emsode^is to prevent alienation and misapprehension of classes With the 
growth of wealth, this is as great in a repnblic as in an empirs Ifo one can foil 
to recognize the enormous contrast in social conditions between the present time 
and 60 or 75 years ago. In the smaller communities in which Bishop Pottw’s 
yontb was sprat, “if there was poverty it was recognized and known aix>ut, and 
the conditions under which it came about were known. If there was intemper¬ 
ance that was recognized; and the ne'er-do-well people were not left, as they are 
in modem life, to the experience of such profound Inoifferenoe; and the distances 
between the top and bottom were so muon less than they are t<^^ that the tend¬ 
ency was to help people mutnally to understand one another. 'The mischief of 
the growth of wealth and luxury in a country like ours is that it practically 
destroys that condition.” A large portion of the well-to-do people in our great 
metropolitan communities are as remote from other elements of the popnlationas 
from the “people In the Philippine Islands or in Borneo—don't know any more 
about them; don’t know how they live. The sad part of it is they do not wantto 
know, as we do not enjoy hearing things painful to ns. So, when issues between 
labor and oraital come about, the element that is discreditable in it is the profound 
ignorance of intelligent perale as to what brought them about.” (2.) 

Mr. Woods, head of the South End House, Boeton, speaking of a tenement dis¬ 
trict of about 40,000 population in that city, says that about 2 per cent are loafers; 
10 per cent casual and intermittent workers, 28 per cent unskilled laborers regu¬ 
larly employed, earning from $1.50 to $3 per day; 30 per cent mechanics and 
artisans, earning $2.25 to $3 per day; 27per centclerks ana small shopkeepers, and 
3 per cent belong to the professional and mercantile class. (109.) 

2. Influence of politiciami.—Ui. Woods says that the power of the local poli¬ 
tician depends larwly on the manipnlation of social groups and organizations 
which he finds ready to his hand. It is one of the objects of university settlement 
work to take advantage of this instinct for organization and tom it into good and 
hopeful channels. To a very large extent, however, ward politics is based on 
eoonomii. needs. Tonng men of foreign nationalities and of different rel^ous 
faith from the well-to-do find themselves hindered in a business career by certain 
prejndioes. Often district machine jioUtics offers the largest opportunity to the 
cleverest and most ambitious of them. Then there are a larm number of men, 
mostly unskilled laborers, who want work in the city departeento. 'There ore 
the small jobbers and contractors who want to get work from the city. The small 
shopkeepers are dmendent to a considerable extent for their pati^age on the 
^uence of the mim powerful men in the district, who ore usually the poilticians. 

various holders of liqnor licenses, peddlers’ licenses, and so on areto a large 
extent dependent on the politicians, ^e loafer and semi criminal class must 
keep in traoh with the local pditical organization, for they depend on it when 
they get into trouble. (189,200.) 

8. UnekOltd labor.—Mr. Wyckoff, aesistant professor of political economy, 
Princeton Oniversity, states that soon after be graduated from college it was 
suggested to him that as a means of increasing his knowledge of socisl and 
eoonomio questions he become a workingman for a period of months or a year or 
two. He accordingly undertook to earn bis liying as an nnskiiled laborer, sad 
^tinned the experunent from the latter part of 1891 to the early part of 1898, 
Mue^mtised not to beg, but to rely entirely upon We ability to earn a living by 
the his hands. His plan was, further, not to depend upon small tempo¬ 

rary jolieTO tte earning of meals and lodging, but to accept a job of a mam or 
iMpenntthent sort, w<m at it until he had saved a little money, and then walk 
wootttiweountry until his savings were equated. He traveled in liia way 
Cpa n eetieut to San Francisco, except that he rode on the railroad through 
«w<*|hovwy thinly praulated parts of the far West (181-197.) 

. *?• W TiyoFF says in the coarse of his experimrat he never found wi 
en ipioyy mit, bxctpt poerildy in one or two oases, which did not aBer means of 
improving his position. Tor instance, whra he worked as a hotel porter for |8 a 
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month and hia keep, and often worked 1C honn out of the 24, he found » chance 
of eecnring a poaition aa asaiatant gardener, with a great improrementof poeition 
and wagea. When he worked in a logging camp in Pennaylvania, he was at firat 
at a great diaadvantage becanae of his abeolute lack of e:^rlence In the woods; 
bat as soon aa the boas fonnd that Mr, Wyckoff was capable of giving him help in 
some simple matters of record and reckoning, each aa keying track of the loads 
of bark that went to the tannery and the number of ponnaa in each load, he offered 
to keep him and give him a much better poaition. l^e work in question was not 
a matter of skilled bookkeeping; it involved nothing more than a knowledge of 
elementary arithmetic, such as any boy with a few years’ training in the public 
schools should have. Again, while Mr. Wyckoff was at work in the Chicago fac¬ 
tory he constantly saw men who entered the place as unskilled laborers advanced 
to positions of advantage as soon as they showed any ca}>acity for the piecework 
system which wa.s in vogne there. He constantly noted the atuiiety of employers 
to discover any sp^iaf ability in their hands. Mr. Wyckoff feels justified in 
making two generalizations: First, no man who is willing to work at any honest 
employment and is not bound down to any one locality, but is free to go out into the 
country and look for work, need long look fruitlessly for employment; second, 
every form of employment which Mr. Wyckoff secured as an unskilled laborer 
opened the w^ to a better position. (183,184.) 

Mr. Wyckoff says that he found it impossible to keep his notes closely during 
the jieriod of actual employment, because the strain of manual labor was such 
that when the day’s work was done he was physically unfit for any further effort, 
even mental effort. He adds, however, that this was probably due in a large 
measure to his being wholly unaccustomed to manual labor, and that if he had 
been accustomed to it he might not have found the strain quite so exhausting. 
(188.) 

4. Character and intelligenee. of workingnMi ,—Bishop Potter declares, for him¬ 
self and his associates on the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, of New York, 
“ that we have found oiir relations to workingmen a daily education to us; that 
we have found in them a degree of intelligence, and especially an instinct of fair¬ 
ness. with which they are rarely credited; a disposition to be careful about state¬ 
ments of fact, and to recognize the tendencies of exaggeration amdtig their own 
number, and to assist ns—assist me, particularly—in my relations with them in 
reaching conclusions, by making sacrifices.” Bishop Potter finds that the work¬ 
ingmen are usually disposed to make a concession it they see that it will be met 
with a concession on the other side. They do not maintain their demands with 
unreasonable rigidness. (3.) 

Bishop Potter refers to the strike of the marble workers of New York City, 
which he was instrumental in settling. The working of marble is, in his judg¬ 
ment, a low type of industry, requiring little intelligence; yet the intelligence of 
the men engage in it, or of those who spoke for them, was interesting and encon^ 
aging. There were Italians, Qermans, Irishmen, and Americans; but there was 
no choice as to the clearness of their statements or their readiness to consider 
points in opposition, or their apparent capacity to do so. (4.) 

Bishop Potter spent some (t weeks. 8 or 4 years ago. in a community house of the 
Episcopal Church in Stanton street, New York. He devotee^ large part of each 
day and evening to receiving anybody who wanted to come tS%im about any con¬ 
ceivable trouble. He had all kinds of ^itors, with ail kinds of sorrows, troubles, 
and shames; but, though there was a great deal of poverty ail about and many 
factories in the neighborhood were shut down, and thougn he was asked for all 
kinds of comfort and sympathy, he was never asked for money, directly or indi¬ 
rectly. " What ore yon going to think about people who are of os fine fiber as 
that, the m<wt redeemable quality in our social order? They have just the same 
sympathies, character, and purity and self-respect and chastity and honor as you 
and I have.” (9.) 

5. Character of farmern.—'H i. Wyckoff, speaking upon the basis of his expe¬ 
rience as a farm laborer, in the coarse of bis experiment in earning a livinghy 
unskilled work, declares that he came out of his experiment with the very hignest 
regard for our farmers. The standards of intelligence, the standards of moiety, 
the standards ot patriotism among them, seemed to him very remarkable. In 
numbers of instances he lived and worked in the homes of farmers, where be was 
most strongly impressed with the high, intellectual, and entirely exemplazy dior- 
seter ot the whole family life. Throughout the Northwest he found large num- 
hars of New England farmers who seemed to him to preserve the very bert tradi- 
tionsof New Bhigland. (187,195.) 

Mr. WyokidI came to know many farmers who were deeply interested in the 
free eoinageof silver, and gained a knowledge at first hand of their views. When, 
during the campaign of tm, be read in the Eastern papers that the silver move- 
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ment was sssentiallF dishonest, and that the farmers were trying to pay off their 
debts at 60 cents on the dollar, he resented that imputation very strongly. It was 
exceedingly unfair. “However wrong the men may have be«, as a question of 
finance, they were not at all wrong in looking at the matter from their point of 
view as producers, because it is indisputable that from 1878 down to that year of 
1892, and for 4 or 5 years after, there had been a steady decline in prices." Snp- 
pose one borrowed tl,000 when he was getting $1 a bushel for wheat. Suppcne 
wheat went dovra to 50 cents before he paid the debt. H^eu the debt was con¬ 
tracted it was equivalent to 1,000 bushels of wheat; when the time came to pay, 
the debtor had to raise 2,000 bushels to meet it. It seemed to the farmers that the 
fall in prices resulted from a shrinkage in the volume of currency, brought about 
by the creditor class, which was interested in increasing the value of the cur¬ 
rency. Many of them conceded that the currency bad increased in volume, but 
contended that the increase had not kept pace with the increase of commer¬ 
cial need. Mr. Wyckoff thinks that if there had been more instruction, of a care¬ 
ful, systematic kind, in the elements of finance, many of these very intelligent 
farmers would have regarded the matter in a very different way. Yet it seems to 
himthat there was a great deal to justify their views. (197.) 

6. Religious attitu^ o/wrJcfnpmejo—Mr. Wyckoff says that, excepting in the 
country, the working people of Protestant antecedents seem largely to have drifted 
away from religions influences. When he went to church in a country community, 
he found the farmers and the agricultural laborers there^with their wives and 
children. But in the city, if he went as a workingman to a Protestant Church, he 
very rarely found other workingmen there. On the other hand, if he went to a 
Roman Catholic Church he found wage-earners overwhelmingly predominant. 
The Roman Catholic Church seems to be the only one which has retained its hold 
upon the laboring classes, excepting in the country communities. (194.) 

7. Intoxicating liquor,—Rh, Woods says that poverty and drink areeachacause 
of the other, but ho believes that the drinking of mature men in the tenemenbhonse 
districts is largely the result of the weakening influences to which they were sub¬ 
jected and the depraved habits which they acquired while they were children. 
The weake^ng of vitality and character almost inevitably leads to drink. 

Mr. Woods thinks that as more and more restrictions are placed on the saloon, 
comtielling it to be open to the miblic view. etc.. the tendency of the saloon to be a 
workingmen’s club decreases. Indeed, some saloons in Boston display prominent 
signs forbidding loafing. (200.) 

Mr. Willoughby, of the United States Department of Labor, has not seen, as a 
matter of personal observation, as much drunkenness in Europe as in the United 
States; butall the evidence shows that in France drunkenness is increasing greatly 
among workmen, on account of their giving up wine drinking for the drinking of 
absinthe and similar liquors. (170.) 

8. Standard of living,—Hi. Wyckopf says that in the course of his experiment 
as an unskilled laborer his experience of the conditions of life of the workingmen 
among whom he was thrown was nniformly satisfactory. He lived for the most 
part in mechanics' boarding houses with other workingmen. The houses were 
good, the beds were good, and the food was uniformly good. It often happened 
that the wetnan 'qriu kept the bom:ding house had been out at service before her 
marriage, and so^ad acquired some exceptional knowledge of cooking. His 
common experience was to have meat tbfce times a day; indeed, the workingmen 
seemed to demand this as their right. While be worked in the factoir in 
Chicago he lived in a boarding honse opjiosite. For breakfast he had porridge, 
meat, a vegetable, and coffee, all very well prepared, and excellent bread; for 
dinner at, noon there was first a steaming bowl of soup, then a roast, two or 
three vegetables, with abundance of bread, and then a dessert, either pie or 
padding; in the evening there was cold meat, a hot vegetable, with an abundance 
of bread, and some son of preseived frnit. For all this the price was $4.25 a 
weak. Mr, Wyckoff did not find the cooking so uniformly good on the farms as in 
mechanics’ homing houses, and did not find the variety of food so mmt. The 
iiread was not nearly so good, and particularly the pastry was not nearly so 
good. It was not an infrequent thing to find much of the food fried; pork or 
bacon, w^ potatoes fried in the fatol the pork. (192,193.) 

Hr. WOODS says, speaking particularly of the people among whom he works, 
toatiM generation which is coming upon the scene has higher standards than 
mold generation. In many cases the young men avoid ttie saloon; not that 
my are total abstainers, bat they consider umnselves above the low sdoon. 
Thn have acquired a certain selr-respeot and certain social standards, partly, 
as a result of being in the public schools and partly as a result of 
belo^ng to social organlzaDons oonnMted with settlement houses and similar 
Instttntions. (204.) 
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#. Ameriean and European uvrkmen' compared .—Mr. Habbar, prealdast of 
the NUdTBle Steel Company, eaya that the reaeon why mannfactnnng can he 
done more cheaply here than abroad ia n(rt to be found In the snperiori^ of toola 
or of brain power, but simply in the superior energy of the American. People do 
not work as hard in Enrope as we do. The men are allowed more time to do 
things. They bare a much easier life. He does not think that our superiority is 
due to advantages in raw material and fuel, because the price of fuel and ore is 
not fixed by ihe geographical location of the mines, but by the railroad companies. 
(854.8155.) „ „ , 

Mr. .Tacob Wkidmann, of the Silk Dyeing Company of Paterson, N. J., says 
that foreign workmen who come to this country b^me more efficient after tiiey 
have been here a short time, and in 5 or 10 years a foreign silk dyer will turn out 
a third more work than when be first came to this country, and mil be as efficient 
as any workman in the mills. (704.) 

Mr. Lmcout (Jodkbev. president of the Eddystone Manufacturing Company, 
says that in this country a man would turn off 125 pieces of cotton prints m the 
same time in which the same man would turn off only 100 pieces in Europe, under 
the conditions that exist there. (478.) 

Mr. Steel, a manufacturer of worsted and woolen goods, who has had expe¬ 
rience both in America and in England, thinks that the capability of the English 
working people in his line is superior to that of the American. The reason is, in. 
his judgment, that on account of the surplus of good labor in England, the manu- 
fMtnrers can be more exacting and compel them to do their work carefully and 
properly; here that is scarcely possible, (237.) 

10. American and European comlitians comyxired.—Mr. Willoughby says that 
the conditions of labor are undoubtedly better here than in any European country. 
Tlmre are exceptions, however. “For instance, I believe the coal miners are 
better off in Europe than they are in the United States. I think their actual con- 
dlrions of living there are better. They are probably better housed; they proba¬ 
bly eat better, and they are certainly very much better off as regards stability of 
employment.” 

In the glass and iron industries our conditions compare very favorably, at least 
with those of continental Europe, but though the British workmen in the steel 
trade do not earn as high wages as ours, they are very well off. “ They have more 
constant work; through varions relief organizations they are better taken care of, 
and their requirements are not so great as they are here.” The great advantage 
of the European workman generally is that the conditions of his life are more 
certate. The German, for instance, whatever his condition may be in compari¬ 
son wito the American, “ knows that if he meets with an accident inoapacitatiiu 
him for work he is going to receive a pension for the remainder of his lire; that m 
he is killed there is going to be a compensation paid to his wife and children; 
that if he falls sick he is going to receive compensation also; and finally, when he 
gets unable to work as a result of old age that he will be then entitled to a pen¬ 
man—these are advantages that the American workman does not enjoy.” 

The American workman, on account of his higher wages, may make provision 
against those conditions, and to a certain extent he does so. But the person who 
is most in need of provision, the common laborer, does not (K9, 180.) 

Mr. Steel, who has paid some attent(pn to the cost of living in England and 
America, believes that the cost of living generally is somewhat lower there, but 
among working people is almost as high as here. The prices of food are, it any- 
tUng, higher mere. The only articles which he discovered that were cheaper 
than in this oonnti 7 were potatoes. “ Bnt they live fairly well over there; Imey 
do not consume a great deal of meat; their food is more of the character of cereals— 
bread and things of that kind.” Working people do not live in separate bouses, 
hot in rooms. They generally have gas, bnt do not ordinarily have bathrooms. 
For heating they depend almost entirely on open fires. As to clothing, prices are 
somewhat lower in Great Britain, bnt not, Mr. Steel thinks, very mnch lower. 
Bis Impression is that the profits of retailers are greater there than here. Thmre 
is no o&er country in which the ready-made clothing business is so develimed as 
in the United States, nor where ready-made garments are so well made, either ha 
poiat of workmanship or as to style and general character. Mr. Steel bdieves that 
tiwaa goods are sold to consumers as cheaply as the product of orffinary tidlonin 
Ite^and. fRiere it is necessary to depend almost entirely on tailors. (288,289;.) 

lur. Wbideaen says that workmen can live mme dhe^dy in tiiis coniitry than 
abroad. Some his foreign-born employees have kept a record and have focmd 
tbit Uvlng is cheaper in this country. (707.) . 

11. Botmng of working daetes—(a) ivcui Fork.—Bishi^ Fottbb oonsideni liat 
tiM elaraBoa of the working classes depends largely on the conditionof thir bOiML 
There 1ms been a notioeaUe improvement in this reepeot in Kew Fork witiitii 10 
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yean, and still more witbia 30 years. The legislation for improving tiie homes 
of the poor has been jndioions and wholesome noon the whole, sad has hem 
fairly vrell enforced, tho^h the enforcement of it brinm nn the question of an 
efficient police system. The disposition of capitalists to bnila improved tenement 
honses is increasing noticeably, and the exiierimente in this direction have on the 
whole been encouraging and reassnring, yet the movement lags far behind the 
position it should have reached. It seems to be one of the defects of the trade 
unions that they have given no attention to this subject. It has not yet been pos¬ 
sible to interest small shareholders in the building tn improved tenement homes. 
This is most unfortunate. Model tenement honaee ought to be built by the people 
and not for them. 

Bishop Potter believes that the tenements of New York are not owned to a great 
extent by the large owners of real estate. He believes that they prefer a hi^er 
grade of property. Tenement property is troublesome and needs constant visj- 
fance. The witness thinks it is owned considerably by Hebrews and by people who 
are not of great wealth. His knowledge, however, is not definite. 

The problem of decent housing is partly a problem of the education of the people 
themselves. Many of the inhabitants of New York, coming to us with Bastern 
ways and habits, have to be taught to use a Western house and Western conven¬ 
iences. (5-7.) 

Mr. Bbynolds, head worker of the university settlement of New York City, 
says that the condition of tenement honses in New York has Improved, on the 
whole, during the past 10 or 15 years. The older tenement houses were buUdinn 
which had formeHy been occupied by single families. When such a house is 
turned into a tenement there are always dark rooms and unsatisfactory sanitation. 
The requirements of the building department as to air space, and those of the board 
of heal& as to l%ht, are much less adequately enforced with respect to old houses 
than with respect to new. On the lower W est side, in the old houses with rotten 
woodwork and defective plumbing, the prevailing disease is ^hoid or typhus; on 
the Bast side, where the evil is lack of light, the prevailing disease is tubercnlosis. 
(87.) 

Mr. Reynolds says that in a special investigation of the relations between land¬ 
lords and tenants in the tenement-house dismcts of New York, in which he was 
engaged, it was learned that the landlords calculate that a given apartment will 
be occupied, on an average, 10 months in the year, and that they base their scale 
of rents on 10 months’ occupancy. When a tenant goes into a new place he has 
to make a deposit. He stays a certain number of months, and when he gets ready 
to leave he lets the rent go as long as the landlord will let It go and economizes and 
saves and is able to pay a month’s rent in advance at the next place. (87.) 

(6) Philadelphia.—Mn. Stmonds, labor editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
says that she spent her childhood and young womanhood in the neighborhood 
which is now the Mum district of Philadelphia. The present tenement-house con¬ 
ditions did not then exist there. They have come in ^tb the Russian and Italian 
immigration. The majority of the honses are old dwellings which are entirMy 
nnsolted for the purpose of tenement houses, to which they are now put. Apart¬ 
ment houses on the New York plan are beginning to be built. Bven in them the 
conditions are bad. Though the houses are not deep, 3 families are pot on a 
floor; the rooms are very small, and the water and toilet conveniences are in the 
hall. (^1,862,386.) 

Ur. FoLWEix, a woolen manufacturer of Philadelphia, states that working peo¬ 
ple of the class employed by him live in 3 and 8 story houses, of brick, with hath- 
rooms and hot and cold water. The smaller bouses contaio from 5 to 7 rooms and 
the larger from lb to IS. The rent is from |13 to $20 a month. The houses are 
habitually occupied by single families. (215.) 

Mr. CnkssoN, a manufactarer of transmission machinery, mentions as reasons 
why more worMng people own their homes in Philadelphia than in other cities the 
cheapness of ground of building, and the good trannportation facilities. The 
boildlug and loan assodatione have also hel^. Mr. Cresson thildcs it a good 
thing for a boy to be brought up in his father's house. If a man owns a house be 
will takeoare of it and tMdi the boys to do the same. But it is cheaper to rent 
thanbibny, (871.) 

<c) Rosfon.— Mr. Woods gives some results of an investigation of a tenmnsnt 
district of about40,000 popuiationin Boston. It wasfonnd thatfully one-half of the 


ts and apartments cd a higher grade, and nearly all the remsindsr 
in lodging houses. Leas than 100 families in the dietnet have entire honses to 
UMmaelVes. 

Many ot the tenement houses were formerly residenceB of well-to do Milsens. 
When they are made to serve fm: 3,8 , or 4 times as many people as they were meant 
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lor, the bathing facilities and the water-closet facilities are verjr inadeqnate. 
Where houses hare specially bnilt as tenement houses, the evils of the venti¬ 
lating shaft and the dark inside room appears. In an investigation of this district 
made bv the Massachnsetts Bnrean of Sutistics of Labor some 9 years ago, it was 
conolaoed that 25 per cent of the honses were positively objectionable from a sani¬ 
tary point of view. Within the last tew years a large number of the most insani¬ 
tary bnlldings have been destroyed by order of the board of health. At present 
the restrictions in Massachusetts upon the bnildiug of new tenement houses are 
adeqnate and effectual, but it often happens that under the pretext of repairing 
an md house a practically new tenement house is construct under conditions 
which would not be allowed except for this pretext. (198.) 

Mr. Woods says that rent is a rather higher item in Boston than in most other 
American cities, except New York. Often more than one-fourth of the family 
income of the poor goes for rent. About one-half goes for food. This leaves one- 
fourth for clotolng, furniture, recreation, support of religion, etc. The spirit of 
enterprise and self-respect often leads people to sacrifice food for the sake of cloth¬ 
ing and funiiture, and perhaps to secure an extra room in which to receive friends. 
“ People familiar with working-class life abroad, who see our working classes 
and see the way they drees, are always misled as to the grade of income on which 
they are.” (109.) 

(ti) Fall River.—Ht. Thomas O'Donnbli,, secretary of the Fall River Mule 
Spinners’ Association, says that factory tenements are gradually disappearing 
from Pall River. There is no need now for mill owners ,to btiild tenements for 
their operatlvee, as there are plenty of tenements in the city. The tenements bnilt 
now are more modem than those built by the mill companies 25 years ago. Many 
of the operatives, however, are compelled to live in the poor tenements because of 
their small earnings. The rents of the factory tenements vary from $1.50 
a week up. For other tenements, built in a more modem way, the rental is 
from $10 to $14 per month. Many of the mill operatives own them own homes. 
The cooperative banks have, to a great extent, assisted them in obtaining homes. 
(566,567.) 

(e) Europe.— Mi. Bladstein, superintendent of the Educational Alliance of 
New York City, refers to model tenement houses in Frankfort on the Main, 
which have been bnilt by private individuals under arrangements which give 
them 4 per cent on their money, and turn all the rest of the income into a sinking 
fund for improvements. This fund is managed by trustees. The occupants of the 
honses exercise a control over the property and have a feeling of ownership in 
it (187.) 

12. IHscontent among working classes.—Mr. Wyckopf says that during his 
experiment as an unskilled laborer in Chicago he made it a point to attend as 
many meetings of the revolutionary classes, socialists and anarchists, as he could, 
and to come to personal acquaintance with their leaders. He found that Germans 
and Polish Jews were to be found in the largest numbers among socialists and 
anarebiste in Chicago, but that all nationalities were represented. The majority 
of the men of revolutionary opinions were foreign bom and of comparatively 
recent immigration. They were not largely professional agitators, but were 
almost exolnalvely working people, and largely of the skillea-artisan class. It 
seemed to him, however, that while there were industrious workingmen among 
them, the majority of the rank and file wese not thrifty, were not good working- 
men, but were men who did not keep their jobs very lung. 

Mr. Wydkoff did not find the socialists at all destractlve in their opinions. 
Their views are rather evolutionary. They believe that the processes of social 
evolution are all wcffking in the direction of the collectivist rader of society, as 
contrasted with the individualist order. They have two vary definite objects in 
view: The first is to form a political organization which they hope will extend 
until it wfll embrace a sufficient number of voters to gain political control; the 
second object, to which this is preliminary, is to use political control to reor- 
ganize industry, by substituting for private propRte in the instruments of pro- 
duotion oollectave ownership of them. They anticipate no revolution in bringing 
this about, but they regard the progress of oentrallmtion and the organization of 
oapital as prepariim society for the final collectivist organization. There are 
many men among the socialists who believe in socialism as in a religion, and who 
try. to make themwlves centers of missionary infinenoe. Thmr disonssions, bow- 
e«ir,m not based upon simple discontent,Imt are ratto discustionsof prin^le. 
]Ic.wyekofl did not hear among them much violent hostiUfy to any class, (mey 
oewatantly oontnsted the capitalistlo class and the wage-earning olaas, but be 
heard no violent speeches agunst the capitalistic class, ^ey seemed to regard 
it, as w^ as the proletariat, as the result of evolution. They considered that the 
oaidtalists were not themsdvee to blame for the condition of things. The class 
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wu locked cm as tynuiDoiisIf sppropriatinE tiie Tallies created bjr the wa^ 
eamiocc class; yet it was not spoKm ra with nostility, but rather in the way of a 
theoretical acoonnting for an economic condition which is a part of the evolu¬ 
tionary development. There wonld be frequmit admissions that there are many 
oapitalista who as individnals are good men, and that the capitalistic class repre¬ 
sents a necessary phase of evolutian. 

On the other hand, Mr. WyckoS has the feeling that among the anarchists there 
is a strong hostility to the capitalistic class, and that many, especially of those who 
call themselves commnnistic anarchists, believe in the 'riolent overthrow of the 
present organization of sooie^. (188,195, 199.) 

13. Samna bg workmen.—Mx. Wtokoff says that he always found it possible 
to save money ont of the wages he received as an unskilled laborer. His plan did 
not enable him to learn what a man could save by sticking to one employment, 
say for a whole year. As soon as he had worked a few weeks in one place fie gave 
op his job and spent his savinra in walking through the country; bnt he never 
found it impossible to make savings, and often be was able to lay by a large part of 
his wages. He gives details of bis earnings and the cost of board. (179-1^.) 

Mr. Woods says: “A family which manages to put by something is likely to 
rise in the scale, and a family not potting anything by is in all proMbilify tend¬ 
ing downward.” An important feature of the work of the South End House is 
the encouragement of thnft. One of the workers, a young woman, goes about to 
the factories of the district, especially those where young women are employed, 
and collects their savings. (1119,903.) 

Bishop Potter says that the foreigners who come to New York, and who are 
accustomed to lower planes of living, are very thrifty, and that the savings bank 
exerts a most conservative influence over them. Though they may be anarch¬ 
istic or revolutionary in their tendencies, they cease to be destractive as soon as 
they have some money in the bank. (5.) 

14. City and country.—Sespeclive advaatagee.—tlr. Wyckoff considers that 
tor men of skilled trades it is on the whole better—better for their trade and bet¬ 
ter for the interest of their class—to be under conditions which admit of tbeir 
being members of trade unions, and adding their personal strength to the strength 
of the union. For them, therefore, he seems to consider city conditions more 
favorable. But for unskilled laborers, in the present conditions of employment 
in this country, he considers it far better to be in the country than in the large 
industrial centers. (193.) 

M. Chinese labor.—Mi. Wyckoff states that in working his way from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco in the early part of 1893 he was effeotnally cut off from 
the possibility of finding employment on the railways by the presence of Chinese 
labor. He observed no mixed gangs of Chinese and Americans. (199.) 

18. Negro labor,—Mi. Hakbah, president of the Midvale Steel Company, says 
that among the 8,400 employees of this company there are 800 or 1,000 colotM 
men. They are not men bred in Philadelphia. Philadelphia colored men are 
accustomed to be waiters, cooks, and the like. The steel company gets its men 
from Virspnia. They are men of strong physique, intelligent and docile. While 
they begin as unskilled laborers, they gradually become skilled. There is no 
drinking among them, and there is no friction between them and the white 
workers. (353.) 

Mr. Kixey, commissioner of labor statistics, Missouri, says that there are no 
factories in that State run wholly by colored labor, and that there are very few 
colored workers in the mechanical arts. Almost ail the colored wage workers are 
engaged in domestic work, or in such work as that of porters. (74,) 

B. Agencies for benerraent of social conditions,—!. Legislative 
reij^tcK.— Bishop Potter has little Biith in legislation as a remedy for social 
evils He beHeves that we have too many laws rather than too few. Yet he 
wonld except “ all law which involves the turning on of the light,” such as fao 
tory-inspectioalaws and those whldi relate to the sweat shoM. (11.) 

i. FxtensioH of .nuaueipal functions.—M i. Woods says that ^ton now has 
public plsmonnds, public baths and public gymnasiums. There are swimming 
baths fcr tM summer in each great di^ct, and there is one public all-the-year- 
round oath, with acoconmodations for 50 baHiers and with separate departments 
f» men and wmnen. The nnmber of baths taken is abont ^,000 a year. There 
to be established in Boston a warkingmen’s institute, to be provided by the 
rranklin fund, the aconmnlation of a small bequest left by Bmjsmin Franklin a 
bnndrM years ago. The insMtnte will be in part devoted to meehanlcal and tech¬ 
nical education for artismis and mechanics already enmged in their trades, and 
in par t a general social center for workingmen. Mr. Wtiods believes that such 
work as this on the part of the city is in tfie end an economy; tiiattbere will bea 
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saving in the police department, in the prison department, in the almshouse 
department, and in the hospital department. (202.) 

8. Social settlements.—Buhop Potter says that the college settlement grew 
originally out of the desire of college men in England to get closer to the labcmng 
classes. The first was Oxford Honse, in London, founded by a number of Oxford 
men who went and lived in the slums and interested themselves in the social rec¬ 
reations of the people. Next was Toynbee Hall. The success of these movements 
led to the establishment of similar settlements in New York, Chicago, Boston, and 
other American cities. Young men give a month or 2 months or 8 months to 
this work, living in commnnity in the settlements. One of the advantages of 
these organizations is that they give an opportunity for humanitarian work to 
persons who would be embarrassed if it were necessary to take it up under dis¬ 
tinctly ecclesiastical auspices. (H, 9.) 

Mr. Bkynoi.ds, head worker of the University Settlement Society, Now York, 
says that this society is a voluntary organization, composed of people who make 
annual contributions of $.5, $25, or $100 a year to support the work done by the 
University Settlement. The object of the society is to bring together people of the 
laboring class and the wealthier class, to compare ideas regarding the conditions 
of society, and to work together for the amelioration of conditions, especially in 
the jioorer rpiarters of New York. The lines of work which the society takes up 
may be divided into two classes. First, investigation into the social conditions of 
theqnarter in which the settlement is situated: for instance, special investigations 
have been made os to the condition of the unemployed, relations between landlord 
and tenant, the conditions of women workers, and pawn shops. The second pur¬ 
pose is to provide an opportunity for the people of the district to improve them¬ 
selves mentally, morally, and socially. The society has two settlements, one on 
the lower East side, in a district peopled main'y by Kussian, Polish, and Eoman 
Jews, and the second on the lower West side, in an Italian quarter. The latter 
has just been established; the former has existed 14 years. 

The work of the settlement is carried on chiefly by men living in the houses. In 
the older settlement at Eldridge street there are Generally 8 or 10 men. They 
are usually, but not always, college graduates. They live there at their own 
expense, paying a regular price for room and board, and taking part in the work 
of the bouse. There are also 40 or .50 nonresident workers or day visitors. 
Thm, for the most part, are not college graduates. 

The settlement has a kindergarten for the youngest children, between the ages 
of 5 and 7. It has clubs for older boys and prls, organized primarily for social 
purposes, and secondarily tor educational and moral purposes. Each club has 
a director, a young man or a young woman. The position of the director is, 
however, that of an adviser, rather than of a governor or teacher. He is present 
at the weekly meetings of the club, but the club elects its own officers, and the 
responsibility of good order is put upon the children themselves. The director 
oftraer finds it necessary to interi ere in the interest of moderation than in the 
interest of severe discipline. Thechildren are only too willing to punish. These 
children's clubs meet in the afternoon; in the evening there are clubs of older 


The settlement has a children's penny provident bank, with a membership at 

S resent of about 4,000 children. Deposits are held without interest and repaid on 
emand. There is a library with a membership of 1,100 or 1,200. There are 
concerts, music classes, musical and dramatic entertainments. There are some 
simple industrial classes in cooking, business arithmetic, stenography, dressmak¬ 
ing, etc. Pive-cent baths are provided. There is a gymnasium on the ground 
floor and a roof garden on the top. Bummer outings are organized. There is a 
summer home for girls and a summer camp for boys. Probably a little more 
than half of the people who use the building are less than 21 years of age. 

In addition to the direct activities of the settlement itself, valuable work is done 
^ other organizations which occupy parts of the settlement’s building as tenants. 
Tne Provident Loan Association, a model pawn shop, has a branch there. The 
Legal Aid Society has an office there. The Central Federated Union, the central 
labor body of the city, meets there, and so do several trade unions. The number 
of persons who use the Eldridge street building, in one way or another, is about 
6,000 weekly. The difficulty now is to find accommodations for societies and 
orranizations which wish to use the rooms. 

While the elevation of the moral tone of the community is one of the chief 
objects of the society, the question of religion does not entw into it. The settle¬ 
ment is sui^rted by Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. (78-82.) 

Sir. Woods, the head of the Booth End House. Boston, states that this is a col¬ 
lege settlement established about 9 years ago. There are at present 7 men in resi¬ 
dence, and at another house S women. There are. besides, about 30 men and women 
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who do not live on the ground, bat come nraall; once a week for aome regnlai 
dnt^. The plan of the lettlement ii to aesume the care of a definite district or 
paruh with a popnlation of about 6,00a In this neighborhood the effort is made 
to have some center of influence in every block; that is, there is one hoase where 
the young women live, another house where the young men live, another house 
where there is a workingmen's reading room ana a kindergarten and a manual- 
training shop. Then there are small libraries of 15 or ‘JO b<»ks each, deposited in 
tenement homes: a dozen boysand giilslivingin tbecourt or alley where a library 
is established become mem tiers of it. Une of the workers attends once a week and 
gives out books, and talks with the children, and visits their families. Another 
worker, a young woman, goes about among the factories of the district, particu¬ 
larly those where young women work, and collects their savings. In this way she 
comes into personal relations with them. There is an ascending scale of little 
clubs and classes, beginning with the kindergarten and going on to boys and girls 
and yonng men and young women. The settlement tries to cooperate with all 
forms of charitable, philanthropic, and educational work in the district. It forms 
the link or connection between the public schools and the homes of the children. 
It comes into active touch with the leaders of the labor organizations. 

The object of the college or university settlement is to place in a poor and 
crowded district a group of yonng men or young men and young women who shall, 
so far as possible, identify themselves with the life of their district. They are sup¬ 
posed to be young persons who have been trained in college in some branches of 
social science, and they go there with the double ob.iect of studying the situation 
and of doing all that they can for improving the conditions which they find. In 
their work for social improvement they strive, above all, to work with the people 
of the district and to incite self-help and mutual aid among people just as far as 
possible. (198, 903.) 

1. Educatiimal Alliance.—Mr. Blsustein, snperinleudent of the Educational 
Alliance of New York, says that this institution has existed since 1891. It does 
work very similar to that of the social settlements, but it is not a social settlement, 
because It has no resident workers. Its work is chiefly among the Jews, and it 
is supported chiefly by Jews; but it makes no distinction of race or religion. If 
one who is not a Jew applies for admission into n class or a club, or wislies to draw 
books from the library, or wishes to attend the gymnasium, noquestions are asked. 
There are even colored people in the classes. The institution was formerly called 
the Hebrew Institute. The name was changed to get rid of the appearance of 
sectarianism. 

The work is chiefly among comparatively recent immigrants and their children. 
There are morning classes for children of school age who do not attend the public 
schools, especially recent arrivals who bare not learned English. They are pre¬ 
pared for the public schools and sent there as fast as possible. It is attempted 
to exert a moral influence over them and to teach them habits of cleanliness. 
There are batlis and there is a barber attached to the institution. 

There are also morning classes of graduates of the public schools who want to 
prepare themselves for office work. There is a kindergarten class for children 
from 3 years old upward who are too young to be admitted to the public kinder¬ 
gartens. These are largely children liotb of whose parents work. In the after¬ 
noon. from 4 to 7, there are classes for children who attend the public schools. 
The most of these come for religious instruction. The attempt is made to stop the 
gap between tlie rising and the passing generation. The greatest stress is laid on 
the ethical part of relipon. but children are taught to respect their traditions and 
to respect their parents There are also industrial classes for girls—sewing, milli¬ 
nery, dressmaking, and cooking. There are gymnasium classes for txith girls and 
boys. There are literary clubs for both boys and girls, meeting in the afternoon. 
A fecial effort is made to teach the children the history of the cito of New York. 

The most important part of the work is the evening work. Then the adults 
who work in factorise or in stores or in the sweat shops come. Some of them can 
not come before 9 o'clock; so classes are arranged to begin as late as 8, and the 
huililina is open till 11. At any given time, not less than 1,000 people may be 
foupd^ the building. 

the classes and dubs, there is in the building a branch of the Penny 
Pfoddeirt Fund, with as many as 18,000 depositors. There is a branch of the 
Amuar Free Library, a library supported mostly by Jewish i^ple, whose books 
ffd magazine s are selected especially for the imnugrants. There are books in 
H^w, in Bussiaa, andln Yiddish. 

There are also classes which do not lead to any particnlar end; classes in liter- 
ifwofyi eoonomlcs, constitutional history, music, and art. "The people 
East Side ate very eager to know everything.” 

Un Saturday the bniloing is closed for secular work, and there are teligioas 
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wrvloM, both tor the older people, with prayem in Helwew and addreeaee in Cier- 
nutn on topics of the day, and for cbiloren, mostly in Bhrglish. On ^tnrday 
erenlng the bnildinfc is devoted chiefly to recreation. There are dramatio enter¬ 
tainments which are meant to be of an elevating character and to connteract the 
demoralizing influence of the three regnlar Jewish theaters in the city. On Sun¬ 
day there are no regnlar classes, but there is social work. 

A special point is made of celebrating all legal holidays and of teaching the 
people the meaning of them. Special efforts are made to instruct the people in 
American geography and in facts about the different States. It is hoped in this 
way to encourage scattering from New York into interior States. (114-118.) 

5. Provident iMin Aeeodation.—'HLx. Beynolds says that the pawn shop is 
the (mly means by which money can be raised under any circnmstances in the 
lower part of New York City. The regnlar rate of interest charged by pawn 
sbo)>B is 8 per cent a month for the first (1 months and 2 per cent a month for the 
second 6 months, making 80 per cent per annum. The Provident Loan Associa¬ 
tion has been organized, partly on philanthropic gronnds, to famish loans at 1 

r sr cent a month. At this rate it has been found possible to return an interest of 
or 0 per cent on the investment. The branch oince, established in the building 
of the University Settlement, did a business of $.500,000 the first year in loans 
which usually did uotamount tomore than$.5or $10 at the outside. Ninety-eight 
l>er cent of the articles pawned the first year were redeemed, as against from 70 to 
80 per cent in the average pawn shop. It does not appear to be true that ordinary 
pawnbrokers desire to get the articles. Th^ unanimously state that when they 
have to take articles they generally lose. They are willing to loan more when 
they think the loan is likely to lie repaid than when they think it will not be. 
Since the rate of interest is high, they like to loan as much as they think they 
can loan safely. One reason for the smaller proportion of unredeemed pledges in 
the experience of the Provident Loan Association is that it is rather more conserv- 
ative in its methods than the ordinary pawn shops. (79,8U.) 

0. Legal Aid Society.—^. Beynolus states that the Legal Aid Society is a 
philanthropic organization established to provide free legal counsel for the poor. 
The branch established at the university settlement has one salaried lawyer reg¬ 
ularly employed. Two residents of the building give a certain amonnt of their 
time to the work without pay. A charge is made of 10 cents for the rej^tration 
of a case. If suit is brought and money is recovered a certain per cent is paid to 
the sociefrj’. If there is no recovery there is no charge. Advice is given gratui¬ 
tously. The society is careful not to interfere when there is no reason why an 
ordinary lawyer should not be employed. Most of the contributors to the society 
are lawyers. The society was established partly because poverty prevents so many 
from re^tmg injnstice through the law and partly because the le^ counsel that 
is given in the poorer quarters tends so largely to encourage rather than to dis¬ 
courage litigation. (80, 81.) 

C. Uelatlona of enipfoyera and eaiployeea.— 1. (Teneraffg.—Bishop 
Potter thinks he observes a distinct improvement fn the disposition of employers 
to recognize the rights of their employees. Moreover, he believes that the frater¬ 
nal insanct is widely diffused in the minds of employers all over the world. He 
does not think that the popular mind does justice to the growth of this feeling. 
The great enemy of good is ignorance. People are ready to take hold of instru¬ 
mentalities for bettering the relations between the classes as soon as they realize 
the need. (4,6.) 

Mr. Frank W. Cheney, a silk manufactnrer, says that if a manufacturing enter¬ 
prise is to get on sucoessfully, there must be cooperation and mutual confidence 
between employers and employees. If any conditions exist in the mills of Cheney 
Brothers which are unsatisfactory to the employees, they mention the fact to the 
company and the matter is mne over in a friendly way. (788,784,) 

Mr. Harrah, president of the Midvale Steel Company, says that the Baldwin 
Iiooomotive ’Woiks must treat their men very kindly, b^use when work is slack 
with them many come to the Midvale Steel Worlm, bat when work picks up at 
Baldwin's the men leave the Midvale and go bock there, even thougm they may 
be getting Idg wages. Mr. Harrah declares that his own policy and desire is to 
make his works attractive to the men. for selfish reasons. One invests a neat 
deal of money in the education of a man. It is necessary to be patient with him, 
to explain ttu|w to him, and to let him waste a qumti^ of material while he is 
in traintng. when he is thoroughly educated, the works can not afford to lose 
him. In 1894 and 1895 and 1896 Mr. Harrah took contract after contract vHilcb 
bronght no profit, and some which involved a loss, simply to keep the men toftetAer 
and enalfie them to support thMr families in comfort It was not a philanthropic 
measure, however, but a measnre of business; and when good times oame tiie oom- 
pasy got its lewa^ (850,851.) 
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S. UoM Nelson, preridentof tbeN. 0. Nelwm Matmfaotnrisg Com¬ 

pany, lefan to the besntifloation of faotorieeand their aatronndings, and tte pro¬ 
vision of dining and rest rooms and of leotnreoonnee and libraries tor employees; 
a series of provisions which, as he says, are sometimes designated by the name of 
social betterment These things cost some money, and to this extent may te 
regarded as a form of pro&t sharing. 

Hr. Nelson refers to his own mood village of Ijeolaire, ni, laid out on a tract 
of 139 acres of land 18 miles from St Lonis. The village is provided with weU- 
made and tree-lined roads, with a bowling alley and a bUliard room and a clnlv 
honse for single men, with a room tor evening gatherings, and a lectors and ^nce 
hall, which, by the aid of sliding partitions, is nsed also for a schoolhonse. There 
is a greenhonse which provides flowers tea the pnblic groonds and gives them sway 
to sneb as will set them out in their yards. The company has its own electric- 
light plant for lighting the faoto^ and the village, and its water plant. It has 
bnilt cottages of from three to six rooms and sold them on easy terms to snch 
employees as have wished to bny. It provides lawn mowers for everybody’s use, 
and if anyone wants more garden room than be has on his own lot, he can have 
all he wants, already plowM, on the ad.'jaoent farm. At the start scarcely any of 
the people made gardens or planted flowers; they did not know how to do it or 
care for it. By infections example they no w ail have gardens and handsome yards. 
“ No resident has ever been ashed to ent his grass, or go to chnrch, or keep sober; 
mainly, 1 think, for that reason there has never been a fight, or a drnnk, or any 
interference with a neighbor. ” There are a kindergarten and a primary school and 
a dancing class, and two or three reading clubs among the children. I%ere is a 
lecture course every winter. Mr. Nelson has lived in the center of the village for 
8 years, and he asserts that he never had better neighbors and that no more intel¬ 
ligent or better behaved children than those abont him can be fonnd anywhere. 
(861.303.) 

Mr. Willoughby speaks of the model villages and institotions which have been 
established in coimecnon with the Krnpp works at Essen, and adds that there is 
scarcely a large establishment in Europe where the employer does not provide 
institutions of one kind or another for the benefit of bis employees. The reason 
why these things are so largely done in Europe and comparatively so little in 
America is, Mr. Willoughby thinks, the difference of mental attitnde between the 
European laborer and the American. The American does notlike to have things done 
for him. What he wants he wants as a right. The continental worker does not 
have this feeling. Mr. Willoughby refers, as an Ulnetration, to the experience at 
Pullman. Even incontinental Europe, however, some wiseemployers haveadopted 
the policy of turning over their model institutions to their employees as fast as 
possible. Mr, Willoughby believes that even in this country the emplo^rers could, 
in many cases, encourage and foster the development of club houses, reading houses, 
and baths, and the organization of cooperative societies, either for managing stores 
or for building houses. But he should encourage the men to do these things rather 
than do them himself. (17a) 

8. Inmraitee of tools.—H t, Wiluam C. Redfibld, treasurer of J. H. Williams 
& Co., says that that company insures the tools of its employees against loss by 
fire or water, without charge, the oonsideratiou given being service in the fire 
department of the worka (6,’>8.) 

4. Advantages of fair treatment of emphyees. —Mr. Bedfiblp says that indus- 
Mal betterment is not a matter of mving alms, bat of doing justice. If a man is 
Justly treated and well paid he will be a more economic pnmucer, except where 
conditions make it impowible, than if he is ill treated. A justly treated man pro¬ 
duces mote than an unjustly treated one: a contented man is a better and cheaper 
p^ncer than a discontented man. The fair treatment of employees by J. H. 
Williams & Ck>., has worked well. The company has lived through one panic. 


has stood the test of competition, for it has many rivals in the same industry. The 
company has won its success largely becanse it has paid high and continuous wages 
to its workmen, and has recognized thoroughly the intelligence and effloiency oi 
its employees. (687,680,865.) 


it. Employwem and aneraployment.— 1. Opportunities for emptog- 
TOcttf.—Mr. Wyokoff is convinced 1^ his own experience in earning w living as 
an unskilled laborer that no man in thfc* country who is willing to work at any 
form of honest labor, and is not bound down to anyone locality, but is free to go out 
mto the country and look f« work, need not long look f mitlessly for employment. 
He ad mits, however, that this statement does ni^ amdy to certain localitim or to 
osrtion seasons of the year, and that it does not apm7 ta thoae who ore bound by 
mrnlly ties or otimrwiae to congested centers of pop^tion. In the great centers 
she army of the naamployed is a genuine phenomenon. (185-101.) 
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Hr. Wyokoff feels con&dent that the period of bis experiment in working as an 
nnskiUed laborer, from 1X91 to the early part of 1898, wae a better time for inch 
an experiment, because a more normal time, than the period following the panic 
of ISIffl. He believes that 1893 and 1891 were very abnormal years, and that 1891 
and 1803 were much less so. He is convinced, however, thateven in 1893 and 1894, 
he would still have found opportunities for work in the country much as he found 
them in the vears in which he did cany on the experiment, because the work he 
got was of a kind for which there is always more or less demand, on the farms, in 
the logring camps, and on the railways. (193, 194.) 

Mr. Wyckofl says that nothing surprised him more in connection with his early 
experience in rural districts and small towns in the eastern part of the country 
than the ease with which he found employment. He believes be never bad to look 
for work more than a single day without finding it. He bad the same experience 
in traveling west from Chicago to the Mississippi, up into Minnesota, down through 
Iowa, and on through Nebraska; and in California abundant opportunities for 
work were offered to him. He neverhadany trouble in getting work with farmers. 
His experience in this respect was entirely nniform. both in the East and in the 
West. A physician in sonthwestem Minnesota assured him that at the time when 
he was there, 30,(XXI men could have been put to work within a few neighboring 
counties. This, however, was the harvest season. But Mr. W yckoff was assured 
by the testimony of numbers of farmers that the demand for men was so chronic 
among farmers in that region that they were more than willing to keep desirable 
men throughout the winter at a nominal wage in order to bn assured of their serv¬ 
ices from the Ist of April to the end of November. During the period from 
April to November, the regular wages are S3i)amouthand everything found, even 
including washing. For the few weeks of the harvest season it is easy for skilled 
men to^t 83,.'>0 and $.3 a day. 

Mr. Wyokoff adds, however, that so far as a large proportion of the unemployed 
in the cities are concerned, farm employment does not, on account of social con- 
sideratione, present an oiiening for them. Except in the large ranches of Cali¬ 
fornia, Mr. Wyckoff did not find that farmers made provision in outbuildings for 
the accommodation of help; elsewhere it was the nniform practice of farmers with 
whom he came in contact to take their hired men into the bouse, have them eat at 
the family table, and make them members of the family. In numbers of instances 
Mr. WyckoS was greatly impressed with the high intellectual and social tone of 
the family life of the farmers among whom he worked. Many of them in the N orth- 
west seemed to preserve the very best traditions of New England. A large part 
of the unemployed in cities are unfitted by experience or tracing to be admitted 
into the life of such families. This may be said without raising the ijnestion of 
vicious habits. The recent imminent, for instance, could not be admitted into 
families of the type of which Mr. wyckoff speaks. 

Yet, if such a thing were practicable, and so far as it is practicable, it would be 
of the greatest value in the assimilation of the immigrants, and in their social 
training and training for citizenship. There is no class among whom the foreigner 
could leom American institutions as he can among the farming class. The 
farmers are themselves intelligent and observant. They know American institu¬ 
tions and believe in them, and they would be able to impart their knowledge to 
foreign-born men as perhaps no other class in the country could. (186,187.19,3.) 

Hr. Wyokoff found it more difficult to obtain employment in the larger towns 
and cities than in the country and the small towns. In Chicago, in the winter of 
1891 and 1893, the supply of labor was in excess of the demand by many thousands 
of men. Mr. Wyokon devoted 3 weeks to continuous effort before he was able to 
find ei^loyment. Then he got a place as a hand truckman in a factory at $1.,30 a 
day. Tne existence of a large army of unemployed and the pressure of competi¬ 
tion among the men seeking employment did not seem to affect wages in the 
factory, and $1.50 a d^ represented considerably more than the means of sub¬ 
sistence. Mr. Wyckoff got good board across the street from the factory at $4.25 
a week, and he was able to save almost the entire margin between $4.35 a week 
and |9. 

The only other place where Mr. Wyckoff speaks of having found a large number 
of unemployed men is Crinple Creek, Colo, He reached Cripple Creek in the early 
days of mining there and found it impossible to mt work. He wmt on from there 
to Creede, which was also in its early days, and again fonnd it impossible to get 
work in the mines. He did get employment there, TOwever, with a gang of men 
building a road, and he received there the highest wages that he ever bad as an 
nasMUed laboror—$3.50 a da^. (188,189.) 

8, The unsmoloved. Clossitefton.—Professor Comvokb, of the Bureau of Boo- 
Bomio Beseardh, New York (Jity , suggests that the unemployed should be divided 
into fonr o l a ssw ; First, the able-bodied who are witling to work; second, the able 
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bodted who «« unwilling to work; third, the totally InoapaWe; fourth, those who 
are partially incapaoitatM. Each of these classes should hare different treatment 

(84.) 

8. OauHtof unemployment.— ProteKoc Commoss says that the most obvious 
cause of nnemploymsnt in this country is immigration. Some of the trade unions 
protect themsmves by charging special initiation fees to foreigners. The nnion 
of itationsry engineers has induced the State of New York to pass a law that 
engineers' licenses shall be granted only to citizens. (42, 43.) 

Professor Commons says that the general tendency of modem industry, with its 
hirfi pressure and its speeding npof machinery, is to increase the nomber of those 
who can not come up to the required standard of performance. A man who is 
“eilher physically, mentally, or morally weak, is less able to hold a job than over 
befrre. and of course in a period of depression he is the lirst discharged. He is 
the man likely to get into intemperate and vagrant habits, and that nnmlier is 
nejessarily increasing, owing to the pressure of modern industry, which in this 
comtry is higher than in other countries.” The fixed standard wage rates of the 
trale unions increase the difficulties of the less efficient. Professor Commons raen- 
tioBs a lithographer in New York who is growing old and can no longer do a day’s 
woft on the basis of the union scale of $2,'> a week He could earn $1S a week and 
wond be glad to. but the union will not let him take less than the standard rate. 
Ho hi will be discharged and become one of the nnemployed. Provisions of law 
whici fix maximum hours and minimum wages on public work tend in the same 
direcion. They compel contractors on public works to be more careful about the 
m«n 'hey employ and to work them harder. Some trade unions remedy this bad 
teadency of their standard wage rates by considering separately the cases of indi- 
vdual men. and permitting them to work at lower rates when it is clear that there 
i no subterfuge by which the scale itself may be broken. (87.) 

Professor Commons points out, in considering statistics of unemployment of 
organized workmen in Great Britain, that there is regularly an increase of unem- 
ploiunent in the winter. Unemployment on account of the season can hardly be 
called unemployment, because men who aresubjecttosuch things can predict the 
lack of work and prepare for it. A seasonal worker, other things being equal, 
can secure higher wages when he is working, as an insurance against that unem¬ 
ployment which is sure to come. The case is entirely different wi& that unem¬ 
ployment which is due to fluctuations of business prosperity. It is this kind of 
unemployment which is the serious social problem. (8.).) 

Mr. Hourwiuh says that the greatcsnseof unemployment inl893 was, of course, 
the industrial depression. The answers given by employers to the police of Chi¬ 
cago disclose a reduction in the working force of the establishments of aliont 40 
per cent. Yet a certain amount of the unemployment was not attributable to any 
acute crisis. There are seas m trades, for example, and the returns of the factory 
inspector showed that there were periods of unemployed time which could not 
be ascribed to the industrial crisis. 

Drunkenness figured very little as a cause of unemployment. T'here were cases 
m which aid was refused on account of drunkenness or bad habits, but in Mr. 
Hourwich's belief they smonnted to only about 1 per cent or less. (lOT, 167.) 

Mr. Wyckoff says that there is either a lack of teowl^ge among ^ty laborers 
of opportnnitiea in the country, or else there is unwillingness on the part of men 
who know of these importunitiM to accept work in the country with the condi¬ 
tions of life there. He found in numbers of instances that men who knew from 
their own experience that they could get work in the country preferred the com¬ 
parative destitution of chance employment in the city to the isolation and londi- 
ness which attend the life of labor in the country. Mr. Wyckoff tielieves that 
with the rise of new communities and thegrowthoi small communities into larger 
OHM .md the cheapening of the means of travel, so many city opportunities are 
iieing bronght to places which were formerly isolated and lonely that the gre- 
ganons instinct will cease to work so strongly in crowding men into the great 
industrial centers. (1»1.) 

1 The unmpJoyedin Chicago in ms.—Mr. HouBWicn says that at the time of 
indnstrial depression, 1893, he had thechair of statistics in the University 
of Chicago, and be undertook, with tbeassistanceof bis classof gradnatestudents, 
to sLudy the condition of unemployment. Two police censuses were taken, and 
data w«e gatoered by several of the agencies, ^e Central Belief Association 
examined indlvidnally 80,000 cwks of application for aid, with the practical pur¬ 
pose of determining the worthiness of the applicant in each case. These figures 
by Mr* Hoizrwidti and hia st^anta. Tbay azaxnined data on file 
in tne^oe of the factory inspector. They also made personal invwtigstioDs of 
sonw oaaee. Mr. HonrwkiD also went witii a party <a the students to tlw camp 
of uie Coxey army, and examined pei soually •orna xnemben of its 
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It wsB disoovered, contrary to popular opinion, that nearly all the applicanta for 
relief were residente of Chicago. Only a very slight percentage had not llvsd in 
Chicago for a period of years. 

The average time of nnemployment was about 5 months. This shows, not that 
these persons were unemployed only 5 months, bnt that they were able to ehs ont 
an existence for 5 months before going to the charity organization. Forabont 8 
months, on the average, they had not paid rent; the landlords had borne vith 
them to this extent; bnt they had paid rent for 2 months on the average, and ihey 
had got food. Very little property was mortgaged or pledged or pawned. The 
grocer and the milkman and the baker and the butcher had f urnished some of the 
support Some families owed in this way $20 or lO.'i, but not all could get crtdit, 
and the amount of credit was not sufficient to carry them over a period of 5 moiths. 
Mr. Honrwich believes that a considerable part of the living for 5 mont'hs andthe 
2 months’ rent must have come from savings. This shows, he thinks, that tlere 
must be in the hands of the workingmen a certain fund to provide for such ener- 
gencies, and that they can tide over a slack season which lasts less than 5 monjite. 

Tbeunemployment was pretty well divided between the skilled and the unskiled, 
but very few members of labor organizations were among the applicants. Tkere 
m$,y have been less unemployment among them, or they may have been lietterpaid 
and able to stand unemployment longer, or they may have been aided bytheir 
organizations. (165-168.) 

Mr. WYCKorF says that it was very plain to him that a considerable elenent of 
the unemployed in Chicago during the winter of 18»1 and 1892 were to be daased 
as tramps. Tlie tramps come into the large Industrial centers in the viutOT 
because they can live better there than in the country. Large nnmWs of thim 
make considerable sums of money by begging. He has been told that men Wio 
become proficient in that line may average as much as $1.50 and $1.75 a day. Tie 
saloons which furnish free Innchee make it jwsslble for them to live on compara 
tively small sums, and they can sleep in the 5-cent, 10-cent, and LVcent louging 
houses. At the worst there is always the iwlice station to fall back upon. Mr. 
Wyokoff came very little into contact with tramps in the course of his experi¬ 
mental experience as an unskilled laborer. He did the most of his traveling by 
walking along country roads, and very fewtramps are to be found there. 'Tramps 
travel by the railway systems usually, beating their way on freight cars. (190.) 

Mr, Wy ckofE is certain also that many of the unemployed men whom he observed 
in Chicago in the winter of 1891 and 1892 were supported by the work of their 
children or that of their wives. (191.) 


the percentage of unemployment among the organized workmen in England fell 
as low as U per cent ii' .i period of great prosperity—December, 1889—the jiercent- 
age among workmen as a whole never falls nearly so low. The unions include 
only about 15 or Ifiiiercentof the workingmen of England, and even in the unions 
it was over 10 jwr cent in 1887. Booth’s figures show as much as 30 per cent of 
unemployed in east London, and Professor Commons thinks that Mr. Booth would 
reckon 10 per cent of the workingmen of the whole country as falling below the 
line of efficiency, either mentally, morally, or physioally. (37.) 

8. Evils of ttnemplopmenf.— Professor Commons declares that if workingmen 
can not be brought into the habit of thrift it is doubtful if we can make good 
citizens out of them; but if a man’s savings are liable to be swept away by periods 
of nnemployment over which he has no control the inducement to thrift disap¬ 
pears and character will be broken down. (34.) 

7. Unemployment and prices.—Professor Commons shows by a chart, indicating 
the movement of prices and also the percentage of nnemployment of organized 
workmen in Great Britain from 1887 to 1900, that during this period the changes 
of employment varied constantly with the changes of general prices. As prices 
went up unemployment diminished, and as prices went down unemployment 
increased. There was not more than one month during this period in which the 
rule was not verified. E’rofessor Commons does not undertake to say which is 
cause and which is effect (34,35.) 

8. Indiieriminate Professor Commons thinks that the reason why peo¬ 

ple j^ve indiaoiimlnately to beggars is that when a man is asked for alms and is 
told that the beggar can not find work he feels that the burden of proof is on him 
to show that the man can find work. In Holland the labor colony furnishes a 
tdaoe where work can bo found by anybody. This toiftsthe burden of proof to 
m beggar to show why he should not be at work in the labor oolony, nofessor 
Cmninons believes that in Germany public begging has practically been abolished 
by tfas estabhsbment of such institutions. (%.) 

V. Smedies /or unemployment.—(a) Oenm/Uy—Ete. Wtckoff oonsideta that 
the most impressive feature of the problem the unemid^ed in tbhi country is the 
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Uudc of gcienti&c duMbatlon of popnlaiion, and tiiat mewnures looking to a more 
adentlflc adjostment of tbs sop^y of labor to the demand would go to the root 
of the difBonlty. (195.) 

Mr. Reynolds finds that one reason why onr people refuse to go from the city 
to the country is that the;r prefer to live in the city, and another reason is that 
they feel that if they get into the oonntry they are lost. If they shonld become 
stranded there, theu position wonld be much more calamitous than in the city. 
The gt^t need is some well-arranged oommnnicatioD between city and country 
by which those who want work done contd be brought into direct contact with 
those who want to work. (94.) 

Mr. Willoughby thinks that the evidence is strong that trade unions look after 
thetr own members very adequately, and that the problem of unemployment relates 
almost exclusively to unskilled labor, He suggests that if cities conld so organiie 
their work which requires a large amount of manual labor, such as street sweep¬ 
ing and road making, that the service conld be expanded when many were out of 
work. That wonld be the best way of meeting unemployment. When an attempt 
is made to organize a special relief scheme from the be^ning after the necessity 
arises it is almost always a failure. (170,171.) 

Professor Commons believes that a large proportion of those who are unable, 
by reason of mental, moral, or physical weakness, to come up to the standard of 
efficiency required by the conditions of modern industry, and so go into the ranks 
of the unemployed, might be made self-supporting by subjecting them toa regime 
of steady and compulsory labor under pro^r supervision and training, and that 
by virtue of the training a certain proportion might be made capable of self-sup¬ 
port in ordinary competitive industries. That particular weakness which shows 
itself in epilepsy is cured in the epileptic colony of New York, by giving the 
patients suitable outdoor work. The superintendent of the institution for the 
feeble-minded in Ohio believes that by taking all the feeble-minded of the State 
and employing them upon 1,UU0 acres of land he can make them self-supporting. 
The experiment is to be tried, but baa not yet bad time to show its results. A 
similar experiment is applied in the Australian colonies todrunkards. In Holland 
there is a tree labor colony where those are employed who have not the ability to 
maintain themselves in comiietitive employment. Holland seems to have made a 
mistake in permitting people of this character to settle permanently with families 
in her labor colony, and to mnltiply and produce incompetents. In New South 
Wales it is propos^ that the labor colony be a temporary place, and that when a 
man has shown his competency there, he be promoM, as it were, to a homestead 
on goveniment land. It is proposed that be be provided with a cow and a horse, 
perhaps, and that a certain amount of capital be lent him by the government at 
4 per cent interest, and that he be taxed merely on his land value and nut on bis 
improvements. 

Professor Commons wonld wish to get rid altogether of the penal idea in con¬ 
nection with such institutions. A court committee would be necessary, but it 
should not be regarded as a penal procedure. A distinction should be made 
between compulsory work and penal work. Our present method of commitment 
to jailsand so-called workhouses simply hatches criminals. (37-40.) 

Professor Ckimmons says that the idea of the shorter day as a remedy for unem¬ 
ployment is based on the theory of underconsumption; namely, that the jiroducers 
of commodities have not enough earnings to buy all that they produce. It is 
held that in order to remedy unemployment we must give a ^ater consuming 
power to the masses of the people. The working peo^e simply live from baud 
to month and consume what they get. The wemthy classes, with their large 
incomes, do not in fact consume all that comes to them. They therefore invest a 
Iwge part of their incomes in productive enterprises. They add to the produc¬ 
tive capacity more than the market will stand. In the end more goods are pro¬ 
duced than there is a market for, and collapse necessarily comes, ll the working 
people, who consume all they get, had a larger purchasing power, the consuming 
iiower of society as a whole wonld be greater, and its producing power wonld be 
BO the phenomenon of congestion wonld not appear. 

Professor Commons does not Hiink that sbartening of the hours of labor is a 
remedy. If a man can produce as much in 8 hours as in 10, as is said to be the 
in some industries, it is evident that the 8-honr day trill not increase the 
muumd for workers. If tiie production <rf each individual is diminished with 
»e shortening of honrs, and wages are diminished in the same proportion, there 
’’Wu be a demand for mom workers, bnt the aggregate w^ payments to the 
greyer number will bo no mine than was formerly |^d to the less, wd the con- 
suimngpower of the ynm workers will not be increased. Finally, if ludivldnal 
prodncnoD is diminidiea and daily wages are not diminished the cost of prodnc- 
tkm win be increased, "and an increased cost at prodnrtlan means tkat the 
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ponhaaen will parchaae a smaller qnantity of the prodnct—there will be less 
sales, and consequently the nnemployment would not be remedied in that way, ” 

The most thorough experiment that has been mads with the S-hour basis has 
been made in AnsMia. It has not abolished nnemployment there. There is as 
much in Australia as here. (36.) 

Professor Commons says that under any system of public work in this country, 
workingmen are certain to get the idea that they can appeal over the heads of the 
foremen to somebody. They will appe^ to the alderman or the political boss. 
This is the strengfh of the ordinary political machine. Colonel Waring invented 
a means of abolishing this trouble in the street-sweeinng dejiartment of 
New York. He organized a board of representatives of the street sweepers, 
elected by the men and including no representative of the comm ssioner himself. 
When a complaint was made against a foreman it was considered by this board. 
Two-thirds of the complaints were dismissed by these representatives of the men 
without going any fnrtner. When this board thought a complaint well-founded, 
the matter was carried up to a board composed of .I memliers elected by the 
representative lioard and 5 memliers appointed by Colonel Waring from the 
superintendent's staff. These 10 men considered the appeal. They settled every 
case that was brought before them except one. .lust one appeal was taken to 
Colonel Waling himself, and he decided that in favor of the man. {4a.) 

Professor Commons says that if relief for unemployment is to be found through 
public work, the work must not be done through contractors. When a million 
dollars was recently distributed in Porto Kico for this pnriiose. the work was done 
through contractors. The contractors cut the wages, and compelled the men to 
buy from company stores, and the expected benefit did not appear. In Great 
Britain it was found that army clothing whs being made by contractors in sweat 
shops, at very low pay. The Government introduced a danse reiiuiring that in 
all public contracts the prevailing rate of wages be paid. In London the difficulty 
of enfoicing this clause has led to the doing of municipal work largely by the 
munici|>ality directly. A special advantage of this method is that it is possible to 
increase the activity of work in the winter when private employment is slack. 
The Boston water-works department has adopted this policy. It bought steam 
machines for thawing out the ground so that water pipes could be laid in the 
winter. It reMrted a years ago that, taking into consideration the way in which 
the whole staff could be readjusted and organized, it was found that this method 
did not involve any additional cost. (4I-4li.) 

Professor Commons thinks that the great difficulty in our State charities and 
penal institutions has been the contest between the two political parties to get 
possession of the otHees. This trouble has been met by the institution of a non¬ 
partisan board, unsalaried, having an equal number of members from each party, 
and having no offices to distribute. Such boards are peculiar to this country, and 
are the outgrowth of our governmental conditions. The first was established in 
New York in 18(12, It has been found possible to get on these boards men who 
have a genuine interest in the reform of the prisons and the charities. Practically 
all the progress that has been made in this countrv in improving our State chari¬ 
ties and prisons has been due to these boards. The board meets perhaps once a 
month, and remains in session for 2 or 8 days. It appoints a secretary, who is a 
salaried official, and who is or becomes an expert on the questions with which the 
board has to deal. When questions of legislation regarding State prisons or chari¬ 
ties come up the members of the board and its secretory are called upon, us a mat¬ 
ter of course, for expert advice. (32,88.) 

(b) ihibltc mn-k.—HT. Woods considers that for the unemployed who are not 
in any way delinquent some sort of public work should be provided which should 
carry no stigma with it. The opportunity to earn an honest living ought to bo 
given to ever y man vri thout placing upon him the disgrace of being a pauper. (201.) 

to give people State assistance in fln§^ work, as in transporting them lo^ dis¬ 
tances; but, “ on the whole, when the State goee into that business it interferes in 
a way with the freedom of action of individuals.” He is not sanguine as to the 
desirability of State legislation dealing with nnemployment. (11.) 

(c) Labor gazcftiw.—Professor Gommons suggests that labor gazettes or monthly 
pnmioations, describing briefly the state of employment in the different localities 
md the rates paid, are important helps against unemployment. The best gazette 
of this kind in the world is publishM in New Zealand. There are such puhli- 
canons. however, in France, In Belgium, and in England. There are none in this 
oonntry. The labor unions do something in disseminating such informatioD for 
the benefit of their membos. (41.) 

(d) Propoeed method of deeding toith irump».—Mt. Woods, of the South End 
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Honse, BoBton, UiinkB that If ever; town of more than 5,000 people were oom- 
polled by State regnlation to prorlae a nittable work teat for trampa, their roving 
wonld be put an end to. Thia ayatem haa been tried in a large nnraber of towna 
in Maaaachuaetta with great ancceaa; theae towna are avoided by the trampa (300.) 

(e) Ijohor colontea.—Mr. Willoughby aaya that the labor coloniea of Germny 
were atarted nnder private auapicea, thonM he believea that they now receive 
contribntiona from the local aatnoritiee, and poaaibly from the State. They reach 
only the permanently incapable. A large proportion of the inmatea have b^n 
convicted of crime. Over half have been in the coloniea before, and many 
have been there repeatedly. The main function of the colony aeema to be to segre¬ 
gate the hopelessly inefficient persons who wonld have to be taken care of, perhaps 
in jails or poorbonses, if they were not taken care of there. Very few are per¬ 
manently reformed to such an extent that they can be restored to society and 
become independent workers again. 

The Dutch coloniea are qnlte different from the German. They are more select 
and appeal more to the family man than to the single man. The pnrpiffie of them 
is iiermanent reformation. Their system is very expensive, and even if it is sno- 
ceasfnl it counts for very little, because the funds allow them to help only a few 
families each year. 

The Australian States have had considerable success in organizing labor colo¬ 
nies, but that is because they have hud large tracts of waste land which have 
required a large amount of ordinary manual labor. In the older communities, it 
is bard to make use of great amounts of such labor. (177.) 

B. EHToct of macbtnery on labor.— 1. Effect on employment.—ELx. John 
Ghaiixm Brooks, president of the National Consumers’ League, believes that 
machinery sets more people to work than it throws out. Yet if it is introduced 
under conditions which the labor organizations have no voice in determining, the 
laborers feel helpless to secure their share of advantage and their organizations 
are weakened or destroyed. This has been the effect of the lasting machine and 
other important machines in the shoe industry in New England (140,141,) 

2. Effect on imm/t.—Mr. McDermott, editor of the Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
says that the development of labor-saving appliances has tended to increase wages, 
in the United States, where there is the greatest development of machinery, the 
highest rate of wages is paid, and wherever there is development of machinery and 
labor-saving appliances there is a corresponding development in wages. The 
introduction of machinery, therefore, has been an advantage to labor, and the 
labori^ men are now themselves beginning to recognize this fact, (503, 605.) 

Mr. Fox, president of the Iron Holders' Union, says that until within the last 
10 years, or possibly 5 years, labor-saving machinery was not a serious factor in 
the found^, but recently the molding machine has undergone a wonderful devel¬ 
opment Molding machines are of various kinds; some for packing the sand in 
the mold and some for drawing patterns. In all cases they are improved appli¬ 
ances rather than machines. The removal of the pattern from the sand is a {Not 
of the process of molding which requires the highest skill, especially in the case of 
the smaller castings, as the surface of the mold may be disturbed by the slightest 
swerving. The stripping-plate machines greatly simplify this operation and sup¬ 
plant the skill of the molder. All the machines greatly increase the quickness of 
the operation. Tlie application of the machines is confined to the smaller castings 
of which many duplicates are to be made. Mr. Pox is not prepared to say that 
the machine has actually displaced any men, in the sense of reducing the number 
of molders. Increa-ed demand seems to have prevented that. The real trouble 
is the wage question. Foundrymen seem to prefer to teach unskilled laborers to 
operate machines instead of employing molders. Unskilled labor, being accus¬ 
tomed to work for less than the mechanic, will operate the machines for less. The 
union does not oppose the machines; it only asks that its members be employed on 
Giem and that wages be maintained. It advises its members to promote the 
development of the machine, and to bring out its best possibilities when they have 
a chance to operate i U Employers have feared that the onion wonld try to restrict 
the output of machine molders, but this is not the union's policy. (148-150.) 

B. Rutea of wsMiea.— 1. Wage* of unskilled labor.—Mi. Wyckoff testifies 
tha^e first job which be obtained in nis experiment of earning his living as an 
unskilled laborer was on the tearing down of the old academy building at West 
Point Here he received $1.60 a day. His next employment was that of a hotel 
porte in the Hi g h l an ds in eastern Hew York, where he received |8 a month and 
msb^d and lodging, for work nffiich often extended to 18 honrs a day. Soon 
after M got work in a logging camp in Pennsylvania at 78 cents a day and his keep. 
In Cmioago, as a hand truckman in a factory, he received $1.50 a day. On taauB 
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west of Chicago hewosoffered quiteTmifonnlyfSOamontbandeTeiTthiBg found, 
even including washing, as a regular rate from the let of April until the end of 
Norember, with the aTtematire in the haying season of a daily wage of ft and 
everything found. If he bad bad any shill at the work be could eas^ have got 
I2.B0 a day during the harvest season. Many men were getting $3. The harvest 
lasts only a few weeks, however. At Counim Bluffs Mr. Wyckoff got a job in a 
livery stable at $30 a month and his board. Be had the option of reoelmg $30 
and finding his own board. About 300 miles west of Omaha he got work with a 
gangof navviesontheUnionPacificBallwsyat$1.39sday. AtCreede,Colo.,he 
got the highest pay he ever received as an unskilled laborer, $2.S0 a day. This 
was on road maUng. (188,164,187-189.) 

3. Average wages in Missouri. —Mr. BlZSY, commissioner of labor statistics, 
Missouri, presents a table from his annual report, giving the average daily wMes 
of skilled and unskilled labor, as determined in W occupations in Missoun. The 
average of all, as given in the table, is, for males skilled, $3.83 a day; unskilled. 
$1.38; for females, skilled, $1.83; unskilled, 78 cents. Mr. Rixey believes that the 
average number of days of employment to which the average rates of wages refer 
is nearly the full number of working days in the year. He says that wi^;es have 
shown in recent years a slightly upward tendency. The chan^ is not great, how¬ 
ever, while the prices of the necessaries of life have noticeably risen, (78,74.77.) 

8. Economy of high wages. —Mr. Stbkl. a woolen manufacturer, thinks that the 
purchasing (lower of the people in this country jdne to higher wages, is one of the 
great oanses of the prosperity of the country. The consuming power of the com¬ 
mon iieople in Europe is very limited. (339.) 

4. Wages OTid productivity.—M t. Justice, a wool merchant of Philadelphia, is 
informed by Edward T. Steel & Co., who formerly had a mill in Bradford, Eng¬ 
land, and moved it to Bristol, Pa., that they pay $10 a week to some of the same 
work people to whom in England they used to ray £1. The machinery was run 
as fast as it could be run in both places, and there has been practically no dif¬ 
ference in the output. The only difference is that discipline can not be as well 
maintained in America. A spirit of independence arises which does not exist in 
England. On the whole, no better results are obtained from the same labor, with 
better food, better housing, and better wages. (780.) 

8. Eirils of low wages.— Mi. Woons, head of the South End House, Boston, says 
that while he has found that the instances in which women have been driven into 
sin by want are comparatively rare, yet where large numbers of women receive $.3 
or less per week and have to pay $4 for board and lodging, it is easy to see how 
strong the temptation to prostitution is. While prostitution is often due to other 
causes, it is also true that it e.tist8 because it is impossible to hold human beings to 
the hard limits of a bare subsistence. (300.) 

0. Wamsiistem of J. H. Williams <3 Co.—Mr. William C. Bedfield, treasurer 
of J. H. Williams & Co., manufacturers of drop forgings, says that that company, 
as a mle, advances wages voluntarily. There nas never lieen a general demand 
for an increaseof wages by the employees, and uoneof the workmen have ever had 
their wages reduced. The foreman is always on the lookout to raise wages when¬ 
ever one of the workmen by superior efficiency and economy earns an advance. 
The.rates paid for piecework have never been reduced by the company. It is 
believed that when by the piecework system a man through skill and energy 
increases his earnings, he should receive the increase, because the employer econ- 
omlz« on fuel, interest, and other important items. In an industry such as that 
of manufacturing forgings repairs are a large item, and a well-paid man so cares 
for his machine as to minimize the need for repairs, because he loses by the time 
taken for such repairs. Men on piecework who are well paid willingly repl^ in 
their own time work which has bmn spoiled through their fault, and pay at cost for 
the material and fuel used. If the company puts in improveil machinery, it makes 
no change in the piecework rate, but the workman gets the advant^ of the 
increased output made possible by means of the new machinery. 

When men are paid wages according to the time system they do not get any 
direct advantage through the putting in of imjdDved machinery; yet, as a broad 
fact, it is true that as machinery and product improve, wages rise and the cost of 
production decreases. (639,663,663,686.) 

a. ]KetliodB«rBaylii|rwace8.—1. Timeofpaymmt.—Mi HABBAH,preei- 
drat of the Midvale Steel Company, says that he has found it best to pay bis men 
•very week and to pay in cash. If payment is made in checks the storekraper who 
discounts the checks is certain to maks something out of it, uid if payment is made 
«»oe in two weeks or once a month hardships'may be caoisd to some of the men. 
(851,) 
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Mr. Ira. Dihock, prerident of the Nonotnck Silk Company, saya thiM: that oom- 

a has paid wages weekly since 1886. The weekly payment of wages is required 
e Maasachnsetts law. The system is a benefit to employees, as it enables 
them to pay cash for what they get, and they are not compellM to mn np bills. 
(694.) 

Mr. James Whitehead, representative of the Weavers’Progressive Association, 
oi Fall River, says that the weekly payment law in Massachnsetts gives perfect 
satisfaction. The weekly payment of wages gives operatives an opportunity to 
purchase where they feel disposed. The system has done away with a good deal 
of the giving of credit. (576.) 

Mr. Thomas O’Donnell, secretary of the Pall River Male Spinners’ Associa¬ 
tion, says the weekly payment of wages is a great benefit to the wage-earners, as 
it enables them to boy most advantageously. (566.) 

8. CowipoHj/ stores.— Mr. Harrah says that his company has no stores and no 
dwellings for the men. He does not think it good policy to go into snch enter- 
iirises. There is a tendency to force men to deal at the company store and to live 
in the company tenement. This is not fair to the men; and if a man is compelled 
to do what he does not want to do, even if it is for his benefit, it makes him dis- 
satisKcd and leads to trouble. (861.) 

Mr. Whitehead says that he does not know of any company stores in Fall 
River. In some of the mills, operatives can go to the mill office and get a note, 
make purchases at certain stores, have the purchases charged and the amount 
takendnt of theirwages. There is no thing compulsory about this, however, (.wh.) 

II. Ilnurs of labor.—1. Duration dependent otiomipaHon.—BiBhopFonr.n 
does not consider that any hard and fast general rule for the hours of labor of all 
workers c m be fixed. The character of the work must lie taken into account. In 
the case of railroad engineers, he finds that the men themselves have a very defi 
nite conception of the length of time during which a man can stand in front of a 
thi ottle valve and run an express train. Where work is of an artistic (juality. he 
believes that the mental power becomes so far weakened after a certain time that 
the e.\ceiience of the work suffers, and that on this account the employer will 
gain by exacting only moderate hours of labor. When he acted as arbitrator in 
the strike of lithographers in 1896, it was largely on thisgionnd that he fixed 
the r hours at 47i a vreek. The argument that if some establishments in a trade 
are compelled to shorten their hours their competitors will have an unfair advan- 
toge, 18 not conclusive. “ You must make a beginning somewhere. It must 
impinge upon somebody, and the hope is that you can pull up the whole line to a 
higher standard,” (10,11.) 

3. Eight-hmir dav.—ilT. Steinbiss, general secretary-treasurer of the National 
Building Trades Council, gives the result of some inquiries as to the extent to 
which men in the bnilding trades work over 8 hours a day. The details which 
he gives, relating to the cities in which local bnilding trades councils exist and 
are affiliated with the National Bnilding Trades Council, indicate that the great 
mB.1ority of the workers belonging to these councils do not work more than 
8 hours. In some cases hours are longer for shop work than for outside work 
in the same trade, Mr. Steinbiss sng^sts that this is because workmen out¬ 
side the building trades are employed in the same shops and are less advanced 
than the building trades workmen, while the 8-honr law can not well be 
enforced for some without being enforced for all. So far as physical conditiona 
are concerned, snop work is quits as trying as outside work, and perhaps more so 
in some trades. The bnilding trades have succeeded better than most others in 
cutting down the hours of labor, and the reason is that in the bnilding trades only 
a few men are employed by each contractor, while the factories are controlled by 
companies, which are harder to infiuence. The example of the building trades 
>8 having an effect, however, on other workers. (17.) 

Mr. SMnbiss says that the shortening of hours in the building trades necessarily 
makes th^rection of buildings somewhat more expensive, but he does not think 
that .c diratnishee constmation. As the hours of workmen decrease and their 
w^s increase, they themselves have more to spend in building. (17.) 

to. Si-.'®, president of the Central Oonvennon of Shoe Workers of Philadel¬ 
phia, says ^t this organization has not made any efforts to secure the 8-honr 
W- He believes, however, with many others that it would be far better for all 
f ill* , S'bhi' were obtained. He has beard snch eipiesaiona from many 
or bis f®ow-workmen and more from pieceworkers (who are in the majority 
_ mllbwa) tban from day workers. The earnings of the pieceworkers 

w^a Ire reduced, but be has heard them say that they would be satufied to have 
snorter hours and let those have work who are unemployed. (888.) 
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8. of thorter workday on pToduBtitm,—ih. Bedfibld sayB that on Jan- 
nary 2 last, J. H. Williams & Co., after consultation with the leading work¬ 
men, rednc^ the hours of labor from 10 boars a day to ti honrs a day, and at 
the some time paid for the 0 boars the wages previonsly paid for 10 honrs. The 
experience of the company thus far has shown that the O-honr day is profitable, 
for there has been a slightly larger average oatpnt for the n-hot-r day than there 
was for the 10-boar day, though in every other respect work has been done under 
similar conditions. In the grinding department, where the severest test wonld 
come, the output under the It-boar day has come within 1 per cent of the outpnt 
under the 10-bour day. This has not been due, either, to the fact that methods 
were lax previonsly, for there was rigiil supervision under the lU-bonr system. A 
port of the gain has undoubtedly been made by reason of the fact that under the 
9-hour syst^ the men go promptly to work on the minute and work close up to 
the close of the day. ft is true, however, that a man can work normally at a 
higher rate of speed without pnsbin^himself for 9 hours than he can for 10 hours. 
The fundamental reason for the keying np of the amount of production is to be 
found in the spirit of the men themselves. It is, of course, true that if a machine 
were siieeded np to the highest point, were kept in ab.solnte condition, and were 
continuously fed, a workman could not keep his output up to the same amount if 
the hours of labor were shortened, but these perfect conditions are rarely, if ever, 
found. It can not be deinonstiated mathematically just how it happens that a 
man produces as much in It hours as he formerly produced in 10 hours, but, as a 
matter of fact, it has been the experience of almost every manufacturer that a man 
can and will and does do more the moment he is .justly and fairly and liberally 
treated. The business done by .1. II. Williams & Co. involves the use of a great 
many different kinds of machines, and the experience of the company has been 
such that it is entirely satisfied with the situation which has develoimi from the 
shortening of hours and considers that no loss has resulted. This feeling is shared 
by at least one other large establishment in the city of Hrooklyn, an establishment 
employed in the building of hoisting engines. ((Kifl. IMo. 004,00.1,080.) 

Mr. Pbank W. Chkney, treasurer of Cheney Brothers, silk manufacturers, says 
tiiat it might lie possible in some departments to turn out as much work in a 
9-hour day as in a lO-honr day. That would not be true, however, in departments 
where machinery comes in as a heavy element. A machine runs straight ahead, 
and the more minutes it runs in a day the more work it turns off. In industries 
where work is paid fur by the piecework system, as is the cage in the manufacture 
of drop forgings, the workmen would be anxious to get out as much as possible. 
Where workmen were paid by the day, however, they wonld have no particular 
incentive to hurry. (78!).) 

Hr. STEiNBisadoes not believe that a man can accomplish as much in 8 hours as 
in 10, “ If that were the case our object would fail. The object in introducing 
the 8-hour workday, and lately the Saturday half holiday, is to give the unem¬ 
ployed work.” A further object is to insure sufficient rest and recreation to 
workers. (10.) 

Hr. Whitehead says that the shortening of the honrs of labor would not neces¬ 
sarily mean that there wonld lie smaller production. It has been demonstrated 
beyond question that a man working 8 hours a day will accomplish as much in the 
year as he vronld working 10 hours a day. (577.) 

4. //burs of labor for uxmieii.—Mr. Lincoln Godfrey, president of the Eddy- 
stone Manufacturing Company, says that under the laws of Pennsylvania women 
and minors are treated alike as to the hours of labor, and the law provides that 
they can not work more than 12 hours in any one day or 60 honrs in any one week. 
Many of the women would like to work overtime, and there is not any reason why 
a grown woman should not be permitted to use her own judgment as to the num¬ 
ber of hours she wants to work, the same as a grown man. The women could 
correct abuses just the same as the men can. (481.) 

Mr. Whitehead says that be believes that the honrs of labor are too long for 
both women and minors. If possible, there ou^t to be a national law enacted 
shortening the hours of labor for women and children. It wonld not necessarily 
follow that if the hours of labor of women and children were reduced the hours 
of labor would be reduced for men too. (577,578.) 

5. Hours of labor in Europe.—lit. Justice, a wool merchant of Philadelphia, 
speaks, from information received, of 12 and 14 hours of work a day in hoeiery 
iwls in Chemnlts. with work on Sunday np to 12 o'clock. In this country we 
work 10 honrs a day. and never on Sunday. “ In Germany they work longer 
hours than they do in England.” Mr. Jnatice does not mention the Englidi hours 
specifloally. (884.) 
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m. SiraCIAL LABOB PBOBLEUB. LABOB LBOIBLATIOK AND 
OTHEB BBUEDIEB. 

A. Labor legislation in Keneral.—l. DeHrabilitti of uniform lam.—litt. 
WooDS, head of the Sooth Eno Hoaae, Boston, says that there is a good deal of 
feeling in Massachnsetts that some national factory legislation is needed. Dlffi- 
cnlty 18 found in bringing the Massachusetts legislation to the level which should 
be reached in an enlightened modem community, because certain other States are 
verv slow about making beginnings In that direction. (201.) 

Mr. Robrrt T. Davis, President of the Stafford, Wampanoag & Algonqnin 
Print Mills, is in favor of a national labor law limiting the hours of labor in the 
different industries, and equalizing labor conditions in the different States. (.Wl.) 

Mr. Simeon B. Chase, treasurer of the King Philip Cotton Mills, thinks that it 
would be very desirable if there could be national legislation in respect to honrs 
of labor, sanitation, factory inspection, etc., so that there should be a uniform 
condition of things for manufacturers in different parts of the country. (563.) 

Mr. PiKECE, president of the New England Cotton Yarn Company, says that it 
would be an advantage if there could be a national labor law, so that competition 
wonld be more nearly uniform. (.545.) 

Mr. Chari.es H. McDermott, editor of the Boot and Shoe Recorder, says that 
the shoe manufacturers of Massachusetts wonld like very much to see the sub¬ 
stance of the laws of Massachusetts concerning child labor, inspection, hours, and 
female labor enacted in other States where they have competitors. (504.) 

Mr. Thomas O'Donnell, secretary of the Fall River Mnle Spinners’ Association, 
thinks that there should be a national labor law. The workingmen in Massachu¬ 
setts are handicapped in their efforts to get more favorable legislation in regard 
to honrs of labor and other matters on account of the laws relating to such mat¬ 
ters in other States. (569,570.) 

Mr. James Whitehbap, representative of the Weavers' Progressive Association 
of Fall River, says that the hours of labor o^ht to be the same throughout the 
country, and tJiat he wonld like to see a national working day of 6 hours. The 
mill operatives in the Southern States are at the present time much interested in 
bringing the hours of labor down nearer to what they are in other States. (578.) 

Mr. Jambs Tansey. secretary of the Carders’Association of Fall River, says that 
uniformity in industrial legislation throughout the countiy is very desirable. 
The honrs of labor ought to i;e uniform and shorter. Shorter hours of labor would 
mean lesser production, and would have a tendency to advance pric^ and wages. 
(5(-0.) 

Mr. Joseph G. Jackson, secretary of the Slasher Tenders’ Union of Pall River, 
believes there should be national legislation in respect to labor, and that there 
should be both national and State inspectors appointed. (585,589.) 

‘J. Ifohitntion of night worfc.—Mr. T. O’Donnell, says that recentlysome of 
the mills in Fall River began to run ntohts with a second set of help, ^e Mnle 
Spinners’ Association is opposed to night work on principle, and has been trying 
for several years to get legislation preventing nignt work on the par* of women 
and minors. (570.) 

3. WoM law in Mew York,—Mr. William J. O’Bbien, of the Granite Cutters’ 
National Union, says that there is a law in the State of New York providing that 
State and municipal corporations, and contractors or snbcontractors employed by 
them, shall pay to their workmen the prevailing rate of wages paid in the locality 
where the work is performed. This law prevents a man from importing cheap 
labor, and has proved to be very effective. There has been trouble in Chiowo over 
the wages paid to workmen employed in constructing the Chteam post-ofSoe. It 
there had been a law similar to the one in force in New Yjdlk, the contractor 
would have been compelled to make proper terms. The mattSr has now been set¬ 
tled. but there was not much progress made on the bnildiu|i«iitll the settlement 
was readied. (434,489.) 

Mi Leo, president of the Builders’ League of New York, speaks of the prevail¬ 
ing rate of wwes law, passed in New York in 1898, as “ the worst sample of law, 
jianied largely by the labor lobby.” It enables men employed by mnnlcipalities to 
o.«m e .tra My fw any extra time they may have worked in the past, during the 
full term of their employment. He believes that suits have been entered nndisr it 
for over W.000,000, and that the corporation counsel of New York CSty has con¬ 
fessed judgment for large amounts. (101,103.) 

4. /nffuences seeuring tabor legialation.—itT. Lbo, asserts, as of his own knowl¬ 
edge, thrt the Central Federation of Labor of New York City has maintained a 
lobby of 8 or 10 men at Albany through the whole session of the legislature, either 
at Its expense or at the expense of tiie several affiUated organizations. The pdioy 
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of the unions has been to make a blacklist of men who are alleged to have (^poeed 
their measores. They put on this list every man who refuses to accept their pn^ 
sitions in full, without moditication. The Federation has in some cases admitted 
that it has been unfair in denouncing men for offering certain amendments, thongh 
they were in sympathy with the denres of the nniona (103,103.) 

Mr. Lawson, vice-president of the Builders' League, of New York, complains 
of the injurious activity of the labor organisations in promoting legislation. The 
Builders' League has had to send representatives to Alliany every winter for years 
to try to beat bail bills and get good ones passed. He would be glad, and he is 
sure bis organisation would lie glad, to confer with the labor organizations in 
advance with regard to proposed legislation. The labor legislation which is intro¬ 
duced is often ridiculously unfair, and the promoters of it can sometimes bo led to 
see the wrong of it when the case is fairly presented to them. Yet he does not 
think the agreement for preliminary conference could be brought about. If the 
employers proposed it, the workmen would think they were seeking an advantage. 
(104-101;.) 

Mr. Haiioino, a building contractor, says that when he has had occasion to 
speak with members of the legislature about pending bills, he has always found a 
nest fear of the labor element. The labor organizations print a black list of pub¬ 
lic men who have acted contrary to their wishes, and i^ulate it among their 
memlieis. The fear of getting on this list e-verciscs a powerful influence on 
legislatora (107. lOM.) 

Mr. Harding says that the Builders' League has a committee to watch proposed 
legislation at Albany, and there is also a legislative committee supported by the 
Building Trades' Club, the Masons and Builders’Association, the Master Carpen¬ 
ters' Association, the Master Plumbers, and the Master Steam-Fitters. The two 
committees often cooperate. They do not have representatives constantly at 
Albany, bnt they have copies of all bills sent to them, and send committees to 
Albany when it seems necessary to act with regaid to any measure that has been 
introdnced. (i07.) 

B. Bur«iiu« of Btatlstiiis of labor.— Mr. Rixby, commissioner of labor 
statistics of Missouri, says that the duties of his office include the gathering and 
fnmiahing of information with regard to all the mechanical, agrioultural, min¬ 
eral. edncationsl, labor, and other interests of the State. He a&o has the snper- 
vision of the inspection of sweatshops and manufactories: and the two State free 
employment bnreans are in his char^. He is permitted to expend $34,000 a year 
in MditloD to his own salary of $3,000. He employs 6 or 8 people in ail. (61,’73.) 

C, Eiabor council*.— Professor Commons thinks that labor oounoils, some¬ 
what after the pattern of our State boards of charities and corrections, might 
well be established in the dlflerentStatesand also under the Gteneral Government. 
Such boards exist in several Enro;iean conntriea. The object of them ia not the 
equal representation of two political partiM, as in our State boards of charities, 
bnt the equal repreeentation of capitalists and laborers. The French board, 
called the Superior Council of Labor, is composed of 16 members, elected by asso- 
dationsof capitalists, manufacturers, etc.: 16 representatives of the labor organ¬ 
izations, and 18 experts appointed by the (Government. The council has existed 
since about 1891. until 1899 all members were appointed by the minister of the 
interior. Belginm haaa somewhat aimilaroonncil.inatitated abont thesametime 
aa tliat of France. Awtria has one which was established several years later. 

Professor CommogiSemarks that our Department of Labor is often criticised 
because it does not Mnrtake to draw conclusions from the voluminous materials 
which it oollects. jniiB opinion this is beyond its province. The Commissioner 
of Labor la an adHhistrative officer. A conncil like that of France, however, 
oonld take the furnished by the Department of Labor and draw conclu¬ 

sions, and reoommdiililegislation upon the basis of it. In France, when the ques¬ 
tion of the prevailii^ rate of wages on public contracts was brought before 
parliament, parliameirt referred it to the laW conncil. The labor conncil called 
on the department of labor for information aa to the practices in other conntriee, 
and the resniting report ia the most complete in existence np to the date of it— 
1897. The conncil recommended that in all pnblio oontnota a clause be inserted 
requiring that the prevailing rate of wages be paid, and abonta year afteiwards 
parliament adopted the recommendation. (83.) 

Mr, WihLOUOHHY says that there has developed in Snrope qnite an elabwate 
•yatem of labor conncil^ whose funotione are dufermit from those of arbitration 
bawds. Their pnrponiaratber to fnmUdi the employees with an orgMi tor learn¬ 
ing what pnUic o{dnion la, and for exeroiiing an inflnenoe upon pnblic opinion. 
They are compoeed partly of employers and partly of employees. The government 
the opinion of these oonnoila in regard to social mattm and theoonncUs die- 
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coea tliMU Kid report The warn worbmi on the continent are not organized like 
those of (}reat Britain or of the United States, and the press does not give any 
snoh opportunity for developing or expressing pnbllc opinion. There is a field for 
snoh oonncils in those connmes, therefore, which does not exist here. (176.) 

D. Factory Inspection. Existing conditions.—1. Factory in»peetion 
in Jlfassaohuseti*.—Mr. Iba Dimock, president of theNonotnck Silk Company, says 
that in Massachusetts there are State inspectors who visit factories from time to 
time to see that the laws in respMt to the hours of labor are obseiwed. The in¬ 
spectors also note whether there is any dangerous machinery in use, whether the 
machinery is properly guarded, whether tire escapes are provided, etc. The re¬ 
strictive laws as te hours of labor, etc., do not in any way interfere with the busi¬ 
ness ot his company. On the whole, it is better that there should be such laws, 
though some of the requirements come pretty close to being an invasion ot private 
rights. (895,698.) 

Mr. James Taksey, Secretary of the Carders Association of Fall Biver, says, 
that the factory laws in Massachusetts are quite well executed. There are some 
defects, however, in the laws themselves. (580.) 

Mr. Joseph Jackson, Secretary of the Slasher Tenders' Union of Fall Biver, 
says that the factory law in Massachusetts is defective in that, in order to prove a 
violation of the 68 hour law, it is necessary to have the employee testify. The in¬ 
spector's evidence ought to be sufficient to secure conviction. (.589.) 

2. Factory inspeclioti in Bixey says that his State has no State 

factory inspectors. In 1892 the legislature passed a bill making it the duty of the 
city authorities of all cities of 5,000 population and over to appoint factory 
inspectors and movide for their compensation. St. Louis has. however, never 
complied with the law. In Kansas City the building inspector is also factory 
inspector. The State commissioner of labor statistics is the head ot the factory 
inspection system, and the city inspectors are expected to report to him. The 
inspection is meant to cover sanitary conditions, and by a recent law it has been 
extended to bake shops. (61,73.) 

;i. Maintenance of sanitary condiftows.—Mr. Bkdkikld says that bathrooms 
have been placed In each department of the shops ot J. H. Williams & Co. Each 
bathroom contains lockers for the men in the demrtment, has the liest sanitary 
plumbing arrangements and a shower bath. For the purpose of exhausting 
emery dust from the grinding room, a hood is fitted over each wheel and connected 
with a tube passing titrough the floor into a large main, through which it runs to 
a powerful fan situated high up under the forge roof. This draws the dust inward 
and downward from the grinding wheels into a large receiver whose outlet pro¬ 
jects beyond the forge roof. The floors of the forge shops are covered with iron 
plates so as to promote cleanliness. The shops are ventilated by means of placing 
individual chimneys for the hoods over each fire to remove gas and hot air, and by 
furnishing ample window space and a double line of overhead fan lights at the top 
of the building. In addition, clean fresh air is drawn in by powerful fans and 
distributed through the shops in such a way that it descends above every man’s 
head through a flexible pipe which is under bis control. In the summer months 
an abundant supply of cool and carefully filtered water is provided for the work¬ 
ers. The equipment of the works in regard to safety appliances is far beyond the 
requirement of the law, and employees are requested to ^int out to their respect¬ 
ive foremen any defective or dangerous conditions existing in any machine or 
apparatus. Cn^idors are provided, and spitting on the floors or stairways is for¬ 
bidden. 'Waste cans for both clean and oily waste are ftmUied, both for cleanli¬ 
ness and to avoid danger from fire. The machine shop flooni are scrubbed weekly 
with hot water and scm. The works have been made attraitlre to the eye by the 
training of vines over the exterior of the bnildings and by pinting the yard with 
quick-growing vines and flowering plants. 

The company has offered prizes open to all employees no4on salary for sugges¬ 
tions for improved methods of management, and annmbernt valuable suggestions 
have been received and adimted, (657,658,636.) 

4. Preeaittions againtt fire,— Mi. Bedfield says that J. H. Williams & Co. 
has orranlzed a fire briiMe among its employees which, on trial, has proved 
most efficient. Thousand of dollars have been spent also on fire protective, 
restrictive, and extingniahing apparatus. Thecompanyhaa a water supply which 
is independent cff tiie dW WMer supply, the watmr being aecnred from wells in the 
factory yard, (658.) 

Mr.FmsHKW.OBaincT, treasurer of Cheney Brotiieis, says that mills ate sub¬ 
ject to ti^ inspection by insnzanoe companies. The mntnal companies wiU not 
now insim tiie offi fire traps that used to exist, and they require the concsnis 
which they insure to take very elaborate precautions against fire. (78S.) 
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5. Bake InipeMion and conditions,—Mrs. Stbonds, labor editor of the 

Philadelphia Enquirer, says that when the Pennsylvania bake-ehop-inspection law 
went into operation, she went aronnd with the depnty inspecton on their visits to 
the bake shops. The conditions in bake shops ran by immigrants of the same low 
class as those who carry on the sweated clothing industry were most repulsive. 
The floors and oven the boards on which the dough was worked up were filthy. 
The toilet rooms opened directly from the pla( es where the bread was baked and 
were indescribably vile. The taclory inairoctors gave orders for the cleaning of 
these places, and wlieii the time for compliance had expired, Mrs. Symonds went 
the rounds of the shops again. The change was mar\ elons. But the biggest 
bakers in the city, men who ought to have lollowed the letter and the spirit of the 
law, fought it in the courts and succeeded in getting it declared unconstitutional. 
The factory inspectors still continue to make the rounds of the low-class shops, 
and Mrs. Symonds believes that, because the proprietors of them have not learned 
of the destruction of the law, the inspectors are still able to keep them up to a 
tolerable degree of cleanliness. (262, atB.) 

E. (Ihlld liiltor.—Mr. Dimock says that the Massachusetts laws allow 
children above the age of 14 to work in mills, provided they furnish a certificate 
from the scbiMil superintendent that they attend night schools. This restriction 
applies until the children become 16 years of age. Mr. Dimock submits a copy of 
the Massachusetts law relating to the employment of children. (694, 698, 099.) 

Mr. Fba.nklin Allen, secretary of the Silk Association of America, says that 
in New Jersey and in New York the laws regulating the employment of children 
are more strict than are the laws in Pennsylvania. This e.vplaius wh’ so many 
more children are employed in the silk mills of Pennsylvania than in New Jersey 
or in New York. ( hildren are employed more largely in the throwing branch of 
the industry than in weaving, and are employed in large numbers in the sewing- 
silk branch. The States having t he largest proportion of such output, therefore, 
will show a burger percentage of children employed. (680.) 

Mrs. Symoniis refers to the misstatements of the age of children which parents 
make in order to get iiei mission under the factory laws for them to work in fac- 
tones. She has seen the same thing among the breaker bovs in the coal regions. 
It has been suggested that the parents be reiiuired to produce before the magis¬ 
trate a record from the church in which the child was baptized, if a Christian, or 
the record of the child's admission to the primary school, which would give the 
age of the child at tliat time. Mrs. Symonds adds that the provision of the Penn¬ 
sylvania law that a child must know howto read and write before he can be 
employed is often nnllified by the laxness of the magistrate, who simply assumes 
that the child has learned. She suggests that the magistrate shomd make an 
actual test. (268.) 

••ability- Workingmen’s Insnranco.—1. Emplouers' 
lu^dttyfor vijitrics to workmen.—Ur. Hourwicu says that there has been atwo- 
fmd movement in this country in modification of the law of employers’ liability. 
The courts, by construction, have carried the law further away from the sound 
wnciples of the common law; on the other hand, the legislatures of the several 
Stotes which have taken up the (luestiou have tried to define the law so that all 
the advantages of the common law should lie secured, and have also tried to add 
some now safegnards necessitated by the growth of industry. 

One of the chief provisions of the common law was the requirement that the 
employer furnish proper toola Under modern conditions the tool has become 
something very dinerent from the tool of primitive industry. There may be de¬ 
fects which are not known to the ordinary .ionrnevman, and which he may even 
sro without fully understanding the danger; yet the prevailing theory of the law 
of New York is that if any defect of the machinery is known to the employee, he 
assumes the risk. If the workman who handles a machine gives notice to the 
employer or the superintendent that the machine requires repairs, the courts have 
held t^t he has thereby displayed knowledge of the defeofe, and as he has con¬ 
tinued to operate the machine, he has assumed the risk of the employment. The 
practical inference is that as soon as a machine is out of repair, the workman must 
go to the employer and say, “Yon must repair that machine or I will leave your 
emptoyment.'' In the ordinary coarse of industry this can not be expected, if a 
workman glvee notice of any defect, no more ought to be required of him. The 
employer should be required to make the repairs or bear the results of hia care- 
leeanees. 

Another thing of great importance is the fellow-workman clause. The courts 
of New York have even held that a foreman and a general superintendent ara 
fUlow-workmen. In the case of a corporation every act of an employer is necee- 
aarily the act of an agent. Every agent is, strictly speaking, an employee, a 
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workman, of tiie oorpoiatlon, and conseqnenfijr a fellow-workman of the employee 
at the marndna Stnotly speaking, the theory of the oonrts exempts a corporation 
from any liability for any injntr to its employees. 

"There is no employers’liability under any circumstances under the present 
laws of the State of New York, as construed by the courts; and 1 think that there 
is certainly a need of some law which should 'protect the employee to-day just as 
the common law protected him two or three hundred years ago. We have out¬ 
grown the conditions of the common law in the first place, but. in the second 
place, whatever beneficial features there were in the common law have been done 
away with by the interpretation of the courts.” 

A certain number of lives and limbs are inevitably lost under the operation of 
our modem industry. The danger is not of such a nature that it should be thrown 
on the shoulders of the individual. It is the industry of the country at large that 
consumes these lives and limbs, and the country at large should be made respon¬ 
sible for it. The ground might be covered by a national insurance law or by some 
similar provision. 

It is the duty, however, of those who manage the industries of the country to 
obviate as far as possible the dangers incident to production. It is the duty of the 
employer to see that the machinery is in good repair. If there are two processes, 
one of which protects the life of the employee better than the other, it is the duty 
of the employer to adopt it, and not to follow a dangerous or injurious process 
because it is cheaper. 

The law of Illinois has a provision which is preferable to a doctrine of contribu¬ 
tory negligence. It is the theory of comparative negligence. When an accident 
occurs,If there was negligence on the part of the employee, and still greater negli¬ 
gence on the part of the employer, the defense of contributory negligence will not 
avail. This is no very radical departure from our actual law. It is in accordance 
with the principles that the courts follow when property is at stake. It a shipper 
sues a common carrier for loss of freight, the common carrier must prove that it 
was perfectly guiltless of any contributory negligence. The burden of proof is on 
the company. If there was any negligence on the part of the company,no matter 
how negligent the shipper may have been, the common carrier is liable. But if 
any employee Ba®i the common carrier for damages for personal injury, the 
employee most prove that he was perfectly guiltless of contributory negligence. 
This is somewhat contradictory. (151,165.) 

Mr. Brooks declares that there is no adequate way of dealing with the victims 
of modern industry which does not definitely throw the expense of accidents upon 
the industry itself, precisely as with insurance against fire. He has never seen a 
student who has thoroughly studied the subject who does not consider that the 
principle of the British legislation on the subject ought to be folly adopted. There 
are some large corporations, like Mr. Carne^e's, whose employees receive, in case 
of injury, the full measure of what ^onld be done for them. Mr. Brooks believes 
that the largest corporations in general do lietter than smaller employers. But 
this ii benevolence. It should be put on the basis of right. (Bid, 1311.) 

Mr. W iLLOuaii uy says that the provisions of the common law fixing the liability 
of employers for injury to employees came into being when employees were in 
intimate relations with employers and when it was easy to determine responsibility 
for accident. It is largely unjust under modern conditions. Saying nothing about 
the greater abilityof the employer to bear the financial burdens of accidents, there 
is no apparent reason in etinity why the employee should bear the consequences of 
accidents due to fortuitous occurrences or to the acts of fellow-workmen. It is 
the industry that causes these accidents, and the industry, in the person of the 
employer, ought to bear the cost of them. They should constitute a normal item 
in the cost of me production, like tdie breaking of machinery or any other incidental 
loss or damage. (169.) 

Mr. liEO. president of the Builders' League, New York City, condemns strongly 
the employers’ liability law which passed the New York senate in 1900, bntdled in 
the assembly. He says that under it the liability of employers for injuries to 
workmen w'onld have been unlimited os to the amount and unlimited by any con¬ 
sideration of the fault of fellow-workmen. The witness mentions an eztierlenceof 
hie own in which he fortunately discovered the drunken condition of a stationary 
engineer Who was running a hoisting machine on one of his buildings, and who 
was said by the bricklayers to have been drunk for several days. This man was a 
member of a hoisting engineers' union and had been assigned by the union to the 
job. Ur. Leo pronmtly discharged him and the union sent another man in bis 
plaoe; but. though Mr. Leo courteously Informed the union of the character of the 
disohar^ man, the drunkard had another job within three days. Cnder exist¬ 
ing oonditiaos of labor orgimisation tiie employer is not responsible forthepuMhg 
of such men in positions where they endanger the lives or others. The union is 
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regponilble for it. 'Xei, tinder the proposed law, the emplojrer would be liable for 
auy resulting damge, and no excuse on account of the character of the engineer 
could have Imn pleaded. Furthermore, the proposed law would allow no contract 
by which an employer could give extra pay for extra-hazardous work, with the 
understanding that the workman should assume the risks. 

Mr. Leo believes that 60 per cent of the accidents are due to the fault of the men 
who are injured, and that almost all are the fault of the injured men or their fellow- 
employees. Hen often take chances, even contrary to orders. For instance, they 
will build a scaffold of 1-inch boards when they are told to use 3-inch plank, and 
when plenty of 3-inch plank is furnished. 

The employers of New York were willing to compromise on the Massachusetts 
law, which, among other things, limits the amount of damages to |5,000; but the 
workmen would listen to no compromise. (97,100,101.) 

3. Wnrkmet)’ii comimiHation act*.—Mr. Willoughby points out that the iegal 
insurance of workingmen against accident furnishes a very interesting example of 
the evolntiou of a social problem. The old common-law liability of the employer 
was substantially the same in Europe as in the United States. The employer was 
responsible only for accidents resulting directly from his fault or the fault of his 
amt, whose orders the injured person was bound to obey. It was necessary for 
the employee to establish Uic employer’s fault by positive proof. Accidents may 
be divided according to responsibility into five classes; First, those due to the 
employer’s fault, provable; second, to the employer's fault, not provable; third, 
to causes inherent in the industry; fourth, fellow-employees’ fault, and fifth, the 
Injured employee's fault. The Injured employee had to bear all except the first. 

The first demand for reform was for the inversion of proof—that is, throwing 
the burden of proof on the employer and making him liable unless be conld show 
that the damage resulted from the employee's fault. It soon became evident that 
this would be a very alight measure of reform. A very large part, approximately 
half, of all accidents are due to what is called trade risk; that is. to the conditions 
of the industry, without fault in any person and without possibility of prevention. 
The second step, then, was the demand that the employer should be responsible 
not only for all accidents that he could not prove were not due to his fault, but 
also for all accidents due to trade risks. The next step was to secure compensation 
fur the employee without a lawsuit. Measures were taken for fixing in advance 
the amount of indemnity that should be paid in each class of accidents, and also 
to simplify judicial procedure by providing for boards of arbitration in wldch 
representatives of the employer and of the employee could determine the amount 
of indemnity due in each particular case, subject to appeal to the courts. 

Germany was the first to take radical action for workmen’s compensation. In 
1884 it passed a law making it compulsory upon employers to insure practically all 
their employees against accidents. The entire bnrden of this insnrance must Ira 
borne by the employers. Austria passed a similar law in 1887. It differs from the 
German law in that one-tenth of the insurance preminms may be deducted from 
the employees’ wages, but in practice this is seldom done. Norway adopts a 
similar system in 1894, Finland in 1895, and Denmark in 1898. 

Great Britain passed her workmen’s compensation act in 1897. It accepts the 
principle of trade risk and compulsory compensation, excepting only occidente due 
to the serious or willful misconduct of the injured person. It rejects, however, 
the German system of compulsory insurance. The employer is free to insure 
against risk or to liear it himself. The act makes special provision for the organi¬ 
zation of insnrance institutions by the employers. Acts following the English 
system were passed by France and Italy in 1898 and by Spain in 1900. 

The principle of oompnlso^ compensation by employers for all accidents to 
workingmen (with the exception in England of those due to the serious and willfd 
miscononct of the injured ^rson) has been accepted by practically all European 
oonutries. The only industrial country which has not acoeptMl it is Belgium. In 
Belgium bills with this object have repeatedly been before Parliament and have 
been indoreed by practically all parties. They have failed of passage mily because 
the two houses eonld not agree on partloular details of organization. All themore 
dangerous induatriee are already covered in some way or other insurance 
Bchraee. On the State railways there is practical^ compulsory compensation and 
InsuraBce, and the insurance of miners, whose indnetry is very Important in Bel¬ 
gium, has been compulsory for many years. Moreover, many manufacturers have 
▼OlimtarUy insured employees ag^st accident, and Belgium has a nationid Instt- 
tothm for the insurance of workingmen agidnst aocidrat, of which employes 
matonie. A similar condition of thtngs existed in Fraime before the compnlaory- 
oom p e ns atlon law was passed. 

naotioaUy aH industrial employments, including agriculture, are regularly 
inolndedinthe schnne. As a matter of practical pouoy it was found necessary to 
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l)egiB St first wltili partioalar iadostries vrlwre the ride of accident was eepecially 

n t After the plan was organized and working, it was extended to other lines. 

Ingland aniomtnral laborers were inolnded only by a law passed in 1900. 
Domestics and commercial employees, salesmen, etc., are ooWet inclnded. They 
are somewhat outside the contemplation of the scheme. The idea is to insure 
workmen ag^nst trade accidents; that is, risks incident to their employment. It 
a workman is injured going to or from his work, or at any other time than while 
engaged in it, he receives no compensation. The trade ridt or risk of accident to 
the employee is very slight in the case of salesmen and domeetios. 

The almost invanable system is to divide accidents into the following classes: 
First. Those cansing death. 

Second. Those causing total permanent invalidity. 

Third. Those causing partial permanent invalidity. 

Fourth. Those causing temporary invalidity, whether partial or total. 

All of the laws in regard to class 4 provide a minimum—that is, only accidents 
causing disability over a certain number of days, or a certain number of weeks. 
In the German system the minimnm is rather high—14 weeks—bnt this is due to 
the fact that Germany also has a system of compnlsory insurance ^Inst sick¬ 
ness, and these minor accidents are taken care of by the sick fund. The same is 
true of Austria. Where a system of sick insurance does not exist, the minimum 
is usually a few days. 

The scale of benefits is then fixed in about this way: In case of death, either a 
lump sum or a pension, where an insurance system is also provided for the widow 
or orphans; and in case of permanent disability, whether partial or total, a pen¬ 
sion IS paid the injured person. In the case of total invalidity the pension usually 
amounts to as much as two-thirds of the average wages that the person was earn¬ 
ing. In case thedisability is partial it is proportionate to the extent of the dis¬ 
ability, and it is at this point that the use of the arbitration boards come in. 
They have to determine whether the disability is total or whether partial, and the 
extent of the disability. There is a right of appeal from the arbitration boards 
to the courts. 

The indemnities are always proportionate to the wages of the employees. The 
dues of the employer, where ineuranoe is compnlsory, are proportionate to the 
total amount ha pays out in wages. Since the risks are very different in different 
employments arrangements are made to insure the bearing by each industry of 
its own risks. In Germany the employers in each separate industry organize a 
sepwate insurance institution. In Austria the insurance institutions are ter¬ 
ritorial, but the preminms required of each employer are based on a coefficient 
of risk in his industry, based on statistical data. 

The principles of this law seem to be universally accepted on the Continent as 
wholesome. In Great Britain some employers feel that an unjust burden has been 
placed upon them. Yet the evidence seems to show that even in Great Britain the 
acts are well received upon the whole, and that public opinion in their favor is 
growing. The expense of litigation and of damage suits has been materially les¬ 
sened. It was quite usual in Great Britain for employers to insure against their 
liability under the older laws, and the preminms that they now have to pay are 
not 80 very much heavier than those they paid before. Employers’ liability insur¬ 
ance is increasing quite rapidly in this country, bnt it does not in any degree take 
the place of workmen's compensation acts, like those of Europe. It is insurance 
for the benefit of the employer, and not in any dense for the benefit of the 
employee. It simply protects the employer from the burden of litigation and of 
any judgment that may be obtained a^inst him. The workman gets nothing 
nnless he gets it by l^al proceedings. 

There is no clear proof that carelessness has or has not been increased by the 
certainty of compensation for injuries. Tbeofficials who manage the State insnr- 
ance institutions say that it has not; bnt it is a matter of personal oidnimi. 

Because of the gre.at decrease of litigation and the attendant expense, the 
increase of burden upon the employers is perhaps lees than might be expected. 
So far as there is an increase, the witness thinlm that it becomes a put of the 
ordinary cost of production, and is uitimately thrown upon the consumer, Uke 
oth'T eoets, as a part of the seUing price. This is just and right, for the cost of 
aoeidmits is properly an incidental expense of industry. (189-176.) 

Hr. Willottgbby minks that any of our States would do well to take the British 
workman’s compensation act as a model on which to base a law. He alfo sng- 
fssts matOongim might pass an act regarding the liability of railroads for acm- 
dents to their employees. Such a law would be of great importance in itself, and 
would fumidi an exan^le for the States to follow. (170.) 

8. Ben^/^ndsoadassoeidfiems.—Mr. HaRBAH.prasidentof the Midvale Steel 
Oompany, sdys that his company conducts a benefit fund to which eveir man in 
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ttie works, high or low, is compelled to pay 5 cents a week. The fines collected 
from the men. amounting, Mr. Harrah supposes, to $.5,000 or $6,000 a year, also go 
to the fnnd. The fund is managed by the men through trustees whom they elect. 
A veto power is lodged in the manager of the company. Sick benefits are not 
paid except in special cases, but accident benefits are paid, and a physician is 
employed to attend to accidental injuries. The physician comes every day and 
has, on an average, 43 cases to attend to. Between 800 and 900 men are hnrt at 
the Midvale works every year. 

There is a seiiarate assessment of death dues when a man is killed by which 
the widow receives some $1,500 or $1,600 in cash. (853.) 

Mr. RRnt'iEi.t) says that the employees of ,T. H. Williams & Co. have a mutual 
aid society supported and managed by themselves, to which practically all the 
employees Iielong. The only thing that the company has to do with the matter 
is to contribute a certain amount to the benefit fund every year in cash, to 
guaranty the safe-keeping of the funds and to have one of the officers of the com¬ 
pany serve without pay as tlie treasurer of the association. The members pay 
weekly dues and the association pays a weekly benefit to members who are ill, and 
also pays death lienefits. It employs a physician under salary to attend sick mem¬ 
bers, (657,004.) 

4. i’eiisiows.—Mr. IIarbaii says that when one of his employees becomes inca¬ 
pacitated by old ago or sickness the company pays him wages during bis life, 
usually at the highest rate he has received in the eiimloy of the company. The 
list now contains, Mr. Harrah thinks. 13 or 11 men. The men do not like to go on 
the pension list; they consider it a disgrace. The company gives the old men 
light jobs, like gate tending, so far as they are able to attend to them. The knowl¬ 
edge that they will lie looked after in old ago makes the men relnctant to leave the 
employ of the company. (3.51, 3.')3.) 

O. Convict Iiibor.—l. Imliatm law.—lSr. McCormack, labor commissioner 
of Indiana, says tliat the legislature of 189S passed a law looking to the abolition 
of the contract system of convict labor in that Ktatc. It is intended to substitute 
the State account system. The number of men allowed to any one contractor has 
already been restricted to 10(1. The kinds of industries that may be carried on in 
the penitentiary have also been restricted. A piece of land has been bought out¬ 
side the prison, and it isjiroiiosed to employ a considerable number of the trusty 
convicts in working it. The prison will be supplied with vegetable, and the sur¬ 
plus can either be sold or sent to other State institutions. It is intended also to 
eliminate machinery as much as possible in the prison. It is believed that if the 
prisoners are confined t o hand work, their position when they leave the prison will 
be lietter—they will have learned trades. (60, 01.) 

3. Intmtaie talc of gooda.—'Hr. Fox, president of the Iron Holders’ Union, feels 
that the competition of prison-made goods with goods made outside ought to be 
stopped, .and in particnlar, that the more progressive hitates which have undertaken 
to stop it ought to lie protected by national legislation prohibiting interstate com¬ 
merce in convict-made goods. His own trade feels the competition of prison labor 
severely in some branches. The cast-iron hollow-ware trade is practically turned 
ever to the prison factories, exceiit in the high grades of ground hollow ware. 
Hollow ware is cast in the prisons of Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ohio. The stove- 
plate branch bug alsosutlrrcd in the cheaper grades, but not so much. (I4T. UR.) 

Hr. Wlbbl.tM J. O'BniF.N.of the Granite Cutters’National Union, says that the 
law in the State of New York provides that the products of convict labor shall 
not be put on the ojien market, but must be utilized by the jiolitical subdivisions 
of the State. The convicts can not be farmed out or hired out to anybody. The 
products of convict labor from other States, however, can come into New Y'ork, 
and there ought to lie a law providing that such goods be branded as convict go^s. 
The legislature of New York passed such a law, but on a test case the law did not 
stand. (436,487.) 

H* Free employment aKcnr.iea.—Mr. Risky, commitoioner of labor 
statistics of Missouri, states that the last legislatnre passed a bill for the estab¬ 
lishment of State free employment bureuns in cities of 100,000inhabitants or over. 
Only Kansas tfity and St. Louis have heretofore come under the terms of the law. 
Employment bureaus have been established in these cities, each with a superin- 
tenuent and a clerk. Mr. Rixey regards them as of the very highest iu^rtance to 
the welfaro of the State. During tlie summer of 1900 the bureau at Kansas City 
sent 1,700 men to the harvest fields of Kansas. So these employment agencies may 
help to correct the unfortunate tendency of the pmple to crowd into the cities, as 
weu as find employment for those out of work. Private employment agencies are 
inefficient, and in many cases frandnlent. (61,75, 76. ) 

Professor CumiOMB says that in New York City there is one State employment 
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borean. three in Ohio, and one or more in Dlinoie. So far as he has observed them, 
tbej are inefficient, mainly becanse they are treated as political appointments. 
The difficulty is that the man in charge is not acquainted with employers in the 
neighborhood and does not know who want employees. Even in the absence of 
politics it will not generally be possible to get for an ordinary salary a superinten¬ 
dent who will have connections with employers. (SO.) 

Prolessor Commons says that he nndeistands in Seattle there is a labor bnreau 
in charge of an unsalaried board of business men. They appoint the agent who 
has active charge. He conducts the re^strations and makes the ac<iualntance of 
employers. The oversight of the board of business men gives the bnreau a pres¬ 
tige which it could scarcely get otherwise. (30.) 

I^ofessor Commons has found that the chariiable associations which undertake 
to provide work and shelter and food for the unemployed are, so far as his experi¬ 
ence has gone, very unsatisfactory. They are often imposed upon; they are not 
critical as to the worthiness of applicants. The man who takes an active part in 
the religious exercises is more apt to ^et work than one who docs not. They usu¬ 
ally degenerate into soup houses and indiscriminate relief. They encourago pan- 
perism The bottom of the trouble seems to be that men are put in charge who 
have made a record as good men in religious work, but who are not able to detect 
the frauds who come for relief. (3!l, 40.) 

Bishop Po’JTKit says: “My hope lies moat in the individual. I am not a machine 
man. I do not belh've in an institution of charity. An institution of charity is a 
mechanism which opens the door for jiersoual contact, and I believe in the growth 
ill the popular conscience of the community of a sense of personal responsibility 
and in the development of a capacity for service.” (10.) 

Mr. Ekvnoi.ds, head worker of the University Settlement, New York, thinks 
that the New York State Employment Bureau amounts to very little. He has 
sent a few applicants to the olbce in order to teat it, and he learns that it has prac¬ 
tically become a woman s employment bureau, and the men need not apply. Mr. 
Reynolds believes that there is hardly anything for which greater need exists than 
an efficient labor bureau exchange. He would start a State employment bureau, 
largely as a bureau of information, requiring it to cooperate with all private 
bureaus, and then let it grirfually and cautiously develop itself. (k», »3.) 

Mr. Reynolds says that there have been a number of philanthropic employment 
agencies in our cities, and that many of them have failed. He believes that the 
reason is that they have omitted properly to classify their work. The unskilled 
labor rushes in. and the skilled labor and the clerical class shun the bureau 
because they feel that they would be lowered by connection with it. It is neces¬ 
sary to recognize the aristocratic feeling which exists among the workers, and 
which, to a certain extent, it is necessary for one in the upper grades to maintain 
if he is to have the respect of bis employer and of his fellow-workers. There 
should bo one bureau or one division for skilled labor, a second for mercantile 
labor, and a third for nnskilled labor. 

As to the private employment agencies run for profit, they are purely dishonest. 
They have a system by which they take a fee and send a man to a place where he 
is employed: he is kept for a week or two weeks and then discharged, and the 
next one comes in. Mr. ^ynolds has known several such cases. (9,'i.) 

1. Coopeirutlonandproflt-slittring.— 1. UoojiemfioM.—Mr.NEiAOK.of the 
N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Clompany, gives details of the successful working of 
several cooperative enterprises in Great Britain and on the European Continent, 
including tM cooperative wholesale and retail associations of England. He men - 
tions, among successful cooperative stores in the United States, the Arlington, at 
Lawrence, Mass., and tbe .lohnson County, at Olathe, Kans. He notes among the 
advantages of such cooperative stores that they sell only genuine goods, give 
honeet weight and measure, and save for themselves the profits as well as ttie 
ccoiimnies. The English associations pay 6 per cent interest on the share capital 
and set aside a portion as surplus, and then return dividends of from 10 to 15 per 
cent on the purchaMS. (8.59-361.) 

Mr. WiLuiuuMBY thinks that the ill- enccees of cooptation in the United States 
is d -> > largely to the mobility of the workmen, to their babitnal movement from 
establishment to establishment and from place to place, lie mentions a develop¬ 
ment of cooperation which has taken place In Great Britain and France, in the 
taking of contracts for pnblic work, as for the erection of a bnilding or tbe plas¬ 
tering of it, by trade unions. In France tbe law provides that contracts shall be 
split np into snob size that aesociations of workingmen can bid on them, and also 
toatst^ BssociatlonB shiffi to exempt from tbe necessity of giving bonds, and 
from some other formalitiee which they are not in a position to meet. Tbe bnild- 
ing for social economy at the Paris Exposition was bnilt entirely by associations 
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of worUnRiDMi on this cooperative plan. The regnlations provide that aseooia- 
tioDB of workingiuen may bid on all kinds of contracts for the performance of 
work or for the furnishing of supplies, either for the central government or for 
the departments and the oomiimnee, (178.) a* i, • i, = . 

8. /Vo« s/iarinf/.—Professor Gilman declares that profit shanng hM a great 
advantage over productive cooperation in that it pays due respect to the two great 
principles of modem soi’iety which must find a modus vivendi—democracy and 
aristocracy. Our continual labor troubles signify that the democratic spirit has 
invaded the industrial world. Dniversal suffrage and political democracy have 
suggested a false analogy between Government and industry. There is a feeling 
that the factory and the oonutingroom can be and should be conducted on repub¬ 
lican principles. Industrial success, however, require.s practical recoCTition of 
the superiority of head over hand for the good of both. The railroad and the mill 
must be governed by the able few if they are to give the best service to the many. 
The profit-sharing system leaves this natural aristocracy undisturbed. (3«fl.) 

Professor Gilman says that comparatively numerous cases of profit sharing have 
occurred in the United States, but that in a large proportion of these instances 
nothing like a thorough trial of the system was made. In some cases, the adver¬ 
tising motive was prominent in the adoption of it; in others, there was a general 
feelingof good will on the part of the employer, but almost ab.,olate ignorance as 
to what had already been done in the field. Hence, mistakes were committed 
which would have been saved by a alight knowledge of the experience of others. 
The hostile attitude o'' tlie trade unions has in other cases comtielled the abandon¬ 
ment of the plan. ‘ The firm which takes up profit sharing seriously shoulil make 
up its mind to a patient trial of the new way for a term of years; it should be 
willing to learn from experience, and fully realize that education is necessary for 
both parlies, that they may not cherish unreasonable expectations and may learn 
to live up to the moral demands of the new situation.” (307,309.) 

Professor Gilman points out that a system of profit sharing is not a commercial 
partnership under which the workmen inspect the books at their pleasure and 
have a voice in the management of the business. It is an indo.strial partnership 
only. The purpose of it is to incite a feeling of community of interest in tne mind 
of the working man. So far as gain to theemployeris to be expected, it is to come 
by greater economy, carefulness, and zeal on the part of the employee. In bad 
years as in good, the employee in a true industrial partnership is a successful 
maker of profit when compared with the ordinary wage-earner, and so far as his 
own iiower and responsibility are concerned. If the workmen were given the 
right to examine the books at any time, if they had a powerful voice in shaping 
the business policy, there might be reason and equity m expecting them to snare 
the money loss of a bad year, out of their wages. So long os this is not done, their 
responsibility must in reason and equity be measured by the fiower allowed them. 
They make equal contributions to the success of the business in a good year and 
in a bad one. If the commercial management of the business is successful, they 
receive the bonus they have earned: if not, they lose it. It would not be wise or 
right to expect them under such a system of industrial partnership to lose more. 
(S)4,865.) 

Professor Gilman refers in some detail to the instances of profit sharmg which 
have made a marked success in France and in America. He gi vesa list of the con¬ 
cerns in the United States whers some form of sharing of profits with employees 
was known to in existence in November, 1899. He also refers to several writ¬ 
ings of his own in which the history of the principles of profit sharing have been 
fnlly discussed. (363-370.) 

Mr. N BLaoN says that his company adopted the plan of profit sharing in 1888 and 
founded the village of Leclaire in 1890. The immediate occasion of adopting 
profit sharing was the great railroad strike on the Sonthwestern railroads in the 
early part of 1886. Mr. Nelson's attention had for some years been drawn to the 
waste of capital and wages which repeated strikes involved, as well as to the 
matnal enmity of classes which they stirred up. His attention had also been 
attracted to several great profit-sharing cooperative enterprises, particularly those 
of Leolalre & Oo., at Paris, and Godin & Co., at Guise, Franco, whose financial 
arrangements Mr. Nelson concisely details. 

By the Godin and Leclaire plans the net profits, after allowing 5 mr cent inter¬ 
est on tile capital and some amonnts for other purposes, are divided between the 
sharebolden and the workers in the form of a percentage on the amounts receivsd 
aadividmdsa^ as wages. Mr.Nelsonssysthathlsbnslnesswastosomeextenta 
Wadllig one, and its earnings were large, compared to the capital. It was thought 
that it womd be sufflciently liberal to set the WKms of the employees against the 
eapttalltatif. Itwas accordingly determined that the net profits, after blowing a 
ooraatnial rate dl interest on the capital, should be divided by equal percentage oo 
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the ealaiiee and wagee of all employees and on the net cash capital ot the company. 
This plan was first annonnoed to the employees in March, 1886, and was applied to 
all profits from the beginning of that year. The employees were asked to selectan 
nnditor from their own nninber to examine the hooks at the end of the fiscal year 
and certify that the dividend had been properly made. The proposal was uncon¬ 
ditional. No agreement or stipnlation on the part of the employees was asked, and 
the men were not requested to work harder. The system was not, os a matter of 
fact, instituted with a view of getting more work or making more profit, tbongh 
Mr. Nelson believes that even if this had been the motive it wonld have been brat 


to leave the matter to the indgment and fairness of the people themselves, and 
tbongh he believes that the quality of work will in the long run nnavoidably be 
affected b^ a feeling of joint interest in the profits of the concern. 

In the first year of toe plan, the profits of the company were somewhat small, 
largely on acconnt of the great railroad strike. The dividend on wages was 5 per 
cent: in the following year it was 10 per cent, and np to 1865 it varied from 5 to 
1(» per cent per annum. The first 3 years the dividends were paid in cash, with 
the privilege of investing in shares of the company. The management Mt, how¬ 
ever. that an average increase of 8 per cent m wages would mean in most cases a 
rise in the scale of living, which would have to be forcibly reduced when there 
should lie no dividends, or when the employee should have to work elsewhere. 
The main value of the money, it was thought, would lie in making proviBion for 
the future. When by the experience of 3 years it had been shown that the divi¬ 
dends really meant money, the dividends for the future were made payable in 
shares of the company. No trouble or criticism ever occurred, or has occurred up 
to the present time. (3.58, 3.59, 3(>0,) 

Mr. Nelson says that in the years immediately following the adoption of profit 
sharing by his company, many others throughout the country adopted the plan; 
but most of them discoutinued it after two or three years’ trial, on the ground that 
they observed no improvement in the quality and quantity of the work. Mr. 
Nelson declares that no one should adopt the system except on the ground that is 
right to recoguise the workers' interest in the joint outcome of the work. He 
wonld not advise the adoption of it with a view to making an additional profit 
larger than the amount paid in dividends. He believes, however, that the (inality 
of work must in the long run be affected by a sense of personal interest, thongb 
it is impossible to decide whether each employee does a little better or a litue 


worse. (3.59.) 

Mr. Nelson says that two conditions only are necessary to the successful estab¬ 
lishment of the profit-sharing plan: That the plan of distribution shall be stated 
in advance, and not be left to the good will or caprice of the employer, and that 
no counter conditions be exacted. If left to the option of the employer, after the 
profits have been made, the dividend comes as a gift. If the offer is coupled with 
conditions, it is open to the objection that it interferes with the rights of the 
employees. (360.) 

Mr. WiLi.ouQHBY thinks that the greater success of profit sharing in Europe 
than in the United States is explained partly by the less independent feeling of the 
European workmen, and partly by the more permanent and less mobile conditions 
there. In Europe a workman remains for years in an establishment and becomes 
identified with it. In the United States a man does not know whether he will be 
working in a given place six months from now or not It is a question whether 
it is demrable to limit the mobility or independence of the laborer and his abilli? 
to move from place to place and seek his advantage wherever be can find it. (178.) 


IV. EDUCATION. INDUSTEIAX XSAININO. 

A. Economy or edncntlon,— Mr. 'Woods calls attention to the estimate 
of Professor Marshall that something like one-half of the best natnral genius which 
is Imrn in England is born among the working classes, and that a great part of 
tbhi is lost tbrongh lack of opportunity. Only about 5 per cent of American chil¬ 
dren, says Mr. 'woods, contmne their educstioD beyond the grammar school; a 
large timrt of the genius of our people is in the other 65 per cent, and mncb of it is 
wasted through lack of opportunity. The grammar school oc^ht to be widened 
in the direction of manual training; and it would seem that money conld not be 
better invested, from a public point of view, than in providing scholarships which 
should make it possible for bright and promising txiys and gmls, children of poor 
psrrats. to carry their education to the high-S(diool stage and bwond. 1303.) 

Mr. Wyckoff, r^mring to his experiment as an unskilled laborer, states that 
he believes that he had an advantage, by reason of being on educated man, in 
P O—e^n g a broader horizon. He lielieves that one serious dlsalfility attaclilng to 
a workmen, even it he is free to go about, isa disabiUty wbiob may be called lack 
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of imaginstion. He ban been accnstomed to one fonn of employment, and he 
(brinks from venturing into an unknown world. An educated man is more lilcely 
to be free from this handicap. On the other hand, Mr. WyckoS fonnd that employ¬ 
ers generally suspected him of being an educated man and of having reached the 
position of an nnskilled laborer through some discreditable cause, such as dissipa¬ 
tion or dishonesty. The workmen themselves among whom he was thrown did 
not seem to susprat that he was a man of edncation; they appeared to think him 
some new sort of immigrant. The unskilled workmen in .this country are so 
mixed a class that such an experiment as Mr. Wyckoff's can be carried out 
much more easily here than in a country where the laboring population is more 
hoinonneous. 

Mr. Wyckoif admits that he had a further advantage over the ordinary unskilled 
workman in that he had certain defined objects in view. He wanted to retain his 
work, and he wanted to see whether in (‘ach particular form of employment there 
were any chances of improvement of position. (1».">, 186.) 

Professor Commons says that in 1897 the Association for Improving the Condi¬ 
tion of the Poor made an investigation of the reason why the farming people of 
New York State flock to the cities. They found that 36 per cent of the children of 
farmers refused to stay on the farms. But in the section of the State around 
Cornell University no such condition of things existed. There, through the 
activity of the experiment station, the farmers have been educated in scientific 
agricniinre, anu agriculture has been made both interesting and profitable. 

U. Public Schools.—7. Dc/ir/s in pvlilu'-mliinil xiintem. —Mr. BEYNOLDg 
says that more than 55 per cent of the children must earn their livelihood with 
their hands, and that when they leave the public schools they are absolutely 
incapable of using their hands for any purpose whatever. In his work in the Uni- 
versity Settlement, Now York, many boys and girls are sent to him in the hope 
that he can get work for them. They mme about the age of 14, when they leave 
the public schools. He asks them what they can do: the regular answer is ‘ • noth¬ 
ing." He asks what they want; they want to get into a store. (87,88.) 

g. Teclmiml ediimtion in llw pimie .w/iools.—Mr. Miller, principal of the 
School of Industrial Art. Philadelphia, does not believe in the introduction of 
professional studies into the common or high schools. He would not, for instance, 
approve of an attempt to give any special preparation for the work of his own 
school in the ordinary high schools. Aside from the waste of effort in trying to 
educate in a particular direction tho.so who have no natural aptitude for it he 
believes that success in the industry depends on a cultivation of the general 
powers, which is given more effectively by a less direct method. For example, 
in textile work a great deal of calculating must be done; yet he believes a boy will 
get a better preparation for that in the high school liy a more general course of 
mathematics, than if he were all the time occupied with textile calculations. He 
will go further in textile calculations at the end of his high-school course than if 
he took the te xtile calculations alone. His mind will be more develotied and more 
active. In the same way, in designing, a student who tries to specialize, even in 
a school like Mr. Miller's, one who feels that he wishes to learn only about one 
Hud of fabric, does not get as far at the end of the year, even in that particular 
line, as one who takes a regular course and develops his mind in a more general 
way. What is needed is mental attainment rather than specific information. 

At the same time, Mr. Miller believes that the insti'uction now given in the public 
sclioola might he modified with advantage in an indnstxial direction, not as a 
matter of specializatiun, but by diminishing existing speciidizatjun in other direc¬ 
tions. For Instance, he finds text-books of arithmetic almost whoUy occupied 
with mercantile problems, calculations of profits, and brokerage. He believes 
that an arithmetic written on proper lines would be largely oocuided with calcu¬ 
lations of speeds of machinery and with problems tliat would lead the student’s 
mind to work in industrial directions quite as much us on purely mercantile prob¬ 
lems. In connection with questions of this sort, teachers who are themselves 
informed regariling the different industries could give a great deal of information 
about ind'ustrlal work and could give the right direction to minds that are indus¬ 
trially inclined. (225,226.) 

8. Schools <« Jl&ie York Cifp.—Mr. Blaustein complains that there are not 
enough schools in New York City. Inaome cases there are half-day schools, where 
<me set rf children go in the morning and another in the afternoon. That leaves 
m children on the street the most of the time. The night schools also ought to 
he kept open throughout the whole year Instead of only in the winter. (Iffi.) 

<)• iBdHstrlRl mi 4 technical Edncation.— 1. Advanfopes.—Mr. Halt- 
KAH, president of the Midvale Steel Company, considers the development of mannal 
tnimsg schools one of the most important tbin^ to which tiieattentto^ the 
country can he given. (8SS, 858.) 
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Mr. SofEON B. Chase, treasurer of the King Philip Cotton HlUa, helieres that 
the establishment of textile schools in this country wul result in educating skilled 
workmen and in improving the quality, quantity, and economy of textile produc¬ 
tion. (660.) 

Hon. William W. Cbafo, president of the Wamsutta and Acuahnet Mills, 
thinks that a very hopeful indication of our continued proficiency in tne manu¬ 
facture of textile goods is to be found in the establishment of textile schools. 
(636.) 

Mr. John Hopewell, a manufacturer of Boston, says that Ijecanse of the very 
fine textile schools which there are in Germany, that country has made much 
more rapid advance in the manufacture of textiles and in all kinds of manufacture 
than has any other foreign country. The American people have begun to wake 
up to the importance of textile schools, and some have Imn established in this 
country. (.6^7.) 

Mr. Leakk, a manufacturer of cotton and linen goods, says that the Philadelphia 
Textile School has l)een a benefit to those who have been wise enough to appreciate 
it. The impqrtanceof edncation in designing and in the manipulation ot materi^ 
and of machinery can not be overestimated. Yet the shops must keep ahead of 
theschools. The curriculum of the schools must follow actual practice. (876,377.) 

Mr. Miller, principal of the School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia, thinks that 
industrial schools are not likely to be established in too great numbers. Gonducted 
largely as evening classes, in places where they draw a clientage of operatives and 
workmen, there is no limit to their field. Indeed, wherever a community has a 
distinct industrial character of a given t^pe, Mr. Miller thinks it the duty of the 
State to assist both the industry and the indnstrials by provisions for instruciion 
which they can appreciate and apply; but the pupils of such schools will be mainly 
men who are actually engaged in the indostry, and the main reliance must he 
placed on night schools, with the addition, when it is possible, of Sunday schools. 
Such institutions would not take up chemistry and dyeing, or carding and spin¬ 
ning. nor the general questions of designing, form, and color; they would be 
essentially weaving schools, like those abroad. 

With regard to schools of the character of the School of Industrial Arts at Phila¬ 
delphia, vraich give a highly specialized training, the establishment of them might 
easily be overdone. The number of those who can profitably apply such special¬ 
ized training must remain comparatively limited. A few schools of this character 
are needed in the country, but a few strong ones would be better than many weak 
ones. (326, 329.) 

2. Philadelphia School of Indrisirial Art.—Mr. Miller, principal of the School 
of Industrial Art, Philadelphia, says that this school was established to perpetu¬ 
ate the lessons of the Centennial Exposition of 1676. A collection, as the nucleus 
of a museum was made at the exposition itself, and has grown by purchases, loans, 
gifts, and bequests until it forms a large and creditable collection of works of 
industrial art. The institution was incorporated as the Pennsylvania Musenm 
and School of Industrial Art. The school itself was opened in 1677. It was at 
first a school of drawing only. Mr. Miller was invited to take charge of it in 1880. 
He was at first the only teaser. The number of students was small, but in a 
year or two Mr. Miller was able to show the men ot Philadelphia to whom he 
appealed for a larger support the direction which be thought a school of industry 
ought to take. He heard that there was a purpose on foot among the manufac¬ 
turers to establish a textile school. A fund of about |28,000 had been raised for 
this purpose. Mr. Miller succeeded in having the textile school established as a 
department of the School of Industrial Art. in the year 1884. The work of the 
art school had in the meantime been developing in the direction of industrial 
designing. A school of carving has been addw. ' Modeling is taught with refer¬ 
ence both to architectural ornamentation and to pottery. Designing is also taught 
in its application to surface decoration, as by pnnting on papers and textures of 
all kinda Instruction in leather work, as applied to bookbinding, is given, though 
th> purpose of this is to secure familiarity with the material and with design as 
applied to it, rather than to make .bookbinders. The school now occupies a whole 
Philadelphia square, say 200 feet by 400 feet. Its building is four stories high, 
inclntLug the basement It was supported up to 1887 entirely by private snb- 
^ptions. In that year an appropriation of $10,000 was made by the legislature. 
This appropriation has been continued and increased nntil in recent years it has 
TOn ^.000 or more. Ten thousand dollars a year is now contributed by the city 
of Philadelphia. The fees unount to some 17,000 a year, so that the annual 
rwurces of the school are between $40,000 and $50,000. An endowment fund of 
about $100,000 has been accumulate. The tuition fees in the day classes of the 
art Bohool ore $80 a year, and in the textile school 1150 a year. In the evening 
ixmrse in both schools the fees are nominal. 
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The icbool appeals to two rather distinct clasaee of pnpils, one in the day claie 
and one in the evening class. The two sete are snbstantially e(xnal in number. 
The evening classes are composed largely of working men and women actually 
engaged in the mills. They are mostly men of fairly good position in the mills, 
draughtsmen in offices, bosses in one department or another. The day classes in 
the textile school are composed almost exclusively of young men, and largely of 
young men of good farailies and education. Many of them are college men, some 
of them college graduates. The entrance requirements do not require college 
education, but the college men can avail themselves of the opportunities of the 
school more fully than anylxrdy else and get more out of it. In the day class in 
the art schools the sexes are about equally divided, with possibly a slight pre¬ 
ponderance of women. The entrance examination suaposes graduation from a 
grammar school, but a large percentage of the pnpils are considerably more 
advanced than that, many of them hi^ school graduates. The appropriation 
from the city of Philadelphia is coupled with a provision for a certain number of 
free scholarships tor pupils from the several grammar, high, and manual-training 
schools of the city. The grammar school students are chosen by competitive 
examination, and those from the high and manual-training schools are accepted 
on the recommendation of the faculty. The appropriation by the State of Penn¬ 
sylvania is accompanied with a provision for one free scholarship for each county, 
and in the case of counties which have mure than one State senator a scholarship 
for each senatorial district. The apixiintments to these scholarships are made by 
the governor without legal restriction, but largely in practice on the recommen¬ 
dation of legislators. Mr. Miller says that these, the persons received on appoint- 
menta, often without any direct preparation for the work of the school, have on 
the whole hmn (|uito as satisfactory a class of students us those who have prepared 
in the city schools, and have obtained the scliolarships by competitive examina¬ 
tion or have been recommended by the faculties of the high schools. 

The work throughout is intended to develop originality in the pupil as well as 
to give him a knowledge of historic styles ami an acquaintance with materials 
and methods. Even in drawing from life in the art school the pupils are encour¬ 
aged to make original compositions, based upon the posing of the model rather 
tiian simply to copy the model ns a cast might be copied. In the posing itself the 
pupils are invited to assist. A considerable part of the instruction is given by 
persons who have achieved practical success in the industrial application of the 
arts of design; for instance, the advanced class in applied design is conducted by 
a woman who has for several years maintained a very successful factory for 
making stained glass windows. She was qualified for her work by instruction 
receive in the school. 

Students in the art school have a certain amount of instruction in the chemistry 
of pigments. There is also a school of modern languages in which French, Ger¬ 
man, and Spanish are tanght, and an effort is made to have every student devote 
some hours each week to at least one of these languages. 

A certain amount of the teaching is common to both the textile and the art 
school. Manyischolars who come for the textile school work find that the instruc¬ 
tion of the art school is really of greater value to them. It is not possible for the 
textile school stndent to avoid taking a good deal of the art school work. 

In the textile school the finished fabric is the starting point of instruction. The 
pupil is tanght to analyze it, both in a material sense, and with reference to effect. 
He learns to classify effects as well as materials and to vary them, mnch as he 
would vary effects in studying music. He learns themes and the treatment of 
them, and learns to make his own variations. The first year in the textile school 
is largely devoted to single cloths, hand weaving, and general design. The second 
year is devoted to donble cloths, Jacquard, and dyeing. In the third year, the 
pnpil perfects himself in some special branch, carpets or gauzes, or whatever line 
ne ex^te to follow. The men who stay ii years nsnaliy have snch connections, 
family or other, as to enable tiiem to see pretty clearly what their careers are 
likely to be, and they like to specialize with reference to that. The conrse of 
chemistry is very thmrongh so far as its application to textiles is ooncerned. Mr. 
Miller stieaks of a man who graduated mm one of the smaller colleges, took a 
^eolal oonne of chemistry at Harvard, and then came to the textile school to 
specialize on textile chemistry. A part of the student's time is spent tbronghont 
tu the designing room, or in making calculations for analytis and in performing 
experiments in the laboratory; and a part la spent in experiments on the loom. 
Working at the principles he has actjnitM in the class room. He learns to adjnat 
a looin to weave any piece of goods. He learns to detect flaws, to find out why 
the loom fails, and to remedy defects. When the loom works right and prodooes 
perfect goods, he is ready to cut ont that piece and ebanm the warp and make a 
oawtili^. The actual running of the loom forms no pan rf his work. The pur- 
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pose of the school is not to produce fabrics, bnt to teach men how to produce fab¬ 
rics. The attempt is, of course, made to emphasize excellence and permanence in 
coloring and dyeing, bnt the school does not tail to face the neoesslties of compe- 
titicm. The whole of the textile work, including dyeing, is taught as in the pres¬ 
ence of the oommerdal problem. Mr. Miller is afraid that In actual practice 
commercial considerations of cheapness, rather than considerations of excellence, 
nearly always determine the choice of methods. Changes in methods of dyeing 
which are exploited as improvements are too often, be fears, changes which rrauoe 
cost rather than secure permanency. 

Mr. Miller thinks there is no class of fabrics on which mills are running in this 
country for which the work of of the school is not a more or less adequate prepa¬ 
ration, except lace curtaiw. (218-338.) 

;t. Nfw Bedford Textile School—U t. CHRISTOPHER Parkinbon Brooeb, director 
of the New Bedford Textile School, says that the New Bedford Textile School was 
opened in October, 181)9. The land was purchased and the building erected out of 
an appropriation of $35,000 by the State and of $35,000 by the city of New Bedford. 
The school has been equipp^ largely through donations from manufacturers of 
machinery, almost $30,000 worth of machinery having been given. The course of 
instruction includes all branches of the manufacture of cotton cloth, from the 
raw material to the fabric, including designing, mechanical drawing, engineering, 
and subjects allied to it. The first year the school bad nearly 800 students; the 
current year it has an enrollment of 301 students. The students are of two classes, 
day students and evening students. Probably 90 per cent of the evening students 
are workers in the mills, and altogether represent some 50 different occupations. 
The ages vary from 14 to 50. In the evening classes of elementary arithmetic and 
drawing are taught. Both sexes are admitted as pupils, but there are hot more 
than 10 women in the school and they are in the drawing class. The tuition for 
day students is $100 a year for residents ot Massachusetts and $150 a year for stu¬ 
dents outside the State. The tuition is fixed by statute. In the case of evening 
pupils a nominal charge of $5 a year is made. Since the original appropriations 
the school has had an appropriation of $18,000 from the State and one of $7,000 
from the city. It is hoped that these appropriations will be annual for some yeara 

Certain kinds of cotton fabrics, such as laces, embroideries, hosiery, etc., are 
imported into this country to the value of about .$40,000,000 per annum. It is 
hogied gradually to add to the dejiartments in the school so that it will be possible 
to train the pupils to manufacture goods of this character. By the establishment 
of this school the manufacturers will ultimately be enabled to get skilled help, 
such as designers, overseers, and superintendents, without having to go abroad 
for them. The formation of large industrial combinations will call for an increased 
skill, and if these concerns do not organize technical schools themselves for the 
benefit of their employees, as has been done abroad in some cases, it will be neces- 
B.ary for the State or National (Jovemment to do so. 

Some of the students in the New Bedford school have been through manual 
training schools, and are somewhat better prepared to receive instruction than 
they otherwise would be; bnt not sufficiently so as to warrant their having to 
spend perhaps two years in a manual training school. It is desirable that the 
curriculum of the public schools be somewhat modified so as to be better adapted 
to local needs. 

In Mr. Brooks's opinion there is no textile school, either in America or abroad, 
that has as satisfactory and varied an eiguipment as the New Bedford school, for 
the giving of instruction in the manufacture of cotton fabrics. (553-554.) 

4. hidmlritU education in foreign countries.—ill. Miller says that there are 
only a very few schools abroad like the one at Crefeldt, which do a work similar 
to that done by the Philadelphia School of Industrial Art. There are only two 
textile schools in France which he knows muchabont, and they are mostly weaving 
schools. Those in Germany are very largely the same. They are not meant for 
designers or superintendents, bnt tor devdopingit high class of operatives. (339.) 

5. Apprenticeship.—Hr. Ckesson, a manuf^nrer ot transmission machinery, 
Mys that the dd apprenticeship system, under which apprentices were taken into 
the lAmlly of the employer, is now Impossible. Mr. Cresson used to take boys for 
5 yea. hut when they had been with him about 3i years thw would leave him 
and hire out as journeymen; so he had to give up the plan. He has a number of 
boys in a certain part of the shop where they are treated in a measure as apprenti- 
oea and trained to become foremen and unaerforemeo. (370.) 

w. Harbab sajrs that in the works of the Midvide Steel Gonqiany, out of some 
*iuployeee only about 80 are boys. When a boy comes to the company his 
father or mother si^ an indenture, binding the boy to the company for a period 
e jfueis, which will expire when he is 31 yean dm The buy is taught to be a 
tnuldsr, or a meiter, or a machine hand, or a carpenter, or a pattern maker, or a 
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cbemitt, or wtutterer it iSky be. He Is paid 6 cents an hour at first, with gradual 
, increase to 8 cents an honr. Part of tne money is paid to him and part to bis 
mother, and he is compelled to pnt a part in a savings fnnd. The Franklin Insti¬ 
tute has a branch near the works, and the boys are compelled to attend night 
school th^ The company pays their tuition, and mys for their time at the 
night tdMOl jnst the same as while they are at work. When they come of age the 
hoys generally like to stay with the company, and become inspctors and foremen. 
They nsnally fill those places excellently. Mr. Harrah likes, however, to get them 
into the employ of other companies, in order that the Midvale Steel Company may 
have friends and not enemies in the establishments it deals with. (:i51,!i5‘l.) 

O. UlirBriea.—Mr. Redfif.i.d b^s that a circniating library for the use of 
employees has been installed by .1, H. Williams & Co. From the time of the open¬ 
ing of the library there has been a strong demand on the part of the men not only 
for books bat for good books. Experience has shown a circulation equal to the 
use of hall the buou in the library monthly. (G59.) 

V. mmOBATION. 

A. Sacceaatve natlonalftloa of immiftrants.— Mr. Retnolds says 
tba .10 years ago the part of New York just east of the Bowery, where the Uni¬ 
versity Mtlement now stands, was an American quarter, and the dwelling place 
of some of tbb wealthy families of the city. About that time the Irish immigra¬ 
tion began, and the Irish pushed the Americans uptown. Then the Germans 
came and luove the Irish uptown. About the time the University Settlement 
was estahliriied, say in 1877, the Russian and Polish .lews came and crowded out 
the Germans. 'Hiat particniar region is now practically monopolized by Rus¬ 
sian and poRib and Armenian .Tews. In the pnblic school directly oppo.site the 
University SeWement, from 07 to 98 per cent of the children are Jewiw, and the 
same is true of several other schools in the vicinity. Within the last 3 years 
the Italiws have begun to press into the (luarter. The Italian community in 
Greater Hew York is said to number from 150,000 to 200,000 i>oople. Farther 
downtown small detachments of Syrians, Greeks, and Armenians may be found. 
(82,94.) 

B. Influences which promote iinmlgratloii.— 1. Influence of pras- 

Professor Commons mows a chart in which the number of immigrants 
to the United States, year by year, is compared with the average level of prices. 
It appears that as prices rise, indicating an increase of prosperity, the number of 
immigrants rises also. 

The labor-union people say, in the present period of prosperity, that, qp account 
of the Immigration they have been unable to get any increase in wages commen¬ 
surate with the increase in prices. (48,44.) 

2. Effortt of steamship companies.—Mr. Blaustein refers to the stimulation of 
immigration by steamship companies, which circulate rumors of golden oppor- 
tnnlties in the United States and Canada. He thinks this influence is largely 
responsible for the large emigration of .Tews from Ronmania. (122.) 

8. Oppression abroad.—Mi. Blaustkin refers in detail to the gross oppression 
to which Roumanian Jews are subjected in their own country, and which is said 
to have drj,ven out 60,000 between January 1 and August 1,1900. (122,128.) 

C. Character and condition of iminlKrants.— 1. Economic condi¬ 
tion ofjeirish immigrants.—Mi. Bladstein says that a great deal of the Jewish 
immigration is effected by family assistance. Uue member of a family will come 

, and work and save until he can buy a ticket on the installment plan to send for 
* another. Then the rest of the family will gradually be brought over. The newly 
arrived immigrant has generally a relative here, who will take care of him for a 
few weeks or months, until he um get a start. Otherwise there will be a little 
colony of people from the same oily or from the same country, and they will help 
the newcomer for the first 6 months or so. If even this society can not take care 
of the immigrant he will be referred to the United Hebrew Charities. The United 
Hebrew Chwities. however, does not, as a rule, help newly arrived immigrants 
eioept with work. If they are not able to support themselves by work, or are 
likely, in the opinion of the Charities, to become a public charge, the Charities 
will report them to the authorities, and they will be sent back. It they have 
smuggled out of Russia they most smuggle back again. 

TOe United Hebrew Charitira very sMdom receives applications for help frtmi 
pet^e who have been 6 years or even 2 years in this country. After being here 2 
years they seem to get along by themselves. Very few Jews receive help from the 
pubUo authorities m New York or from the nonseotarian charitiea (119,121,123.) 
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Mr. BlBiutein sara that a large part of the Jewlsifr^nigrante hare trades. 
They are tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, painters. A tailor or shoemaker can 
not follow his trade In this country because of the faotorjr system. As to agricul¬ 
ture, very few have been agriculturists because in Europe a Jew can not be an 
agriculturist. Some of them have been small shopkee^rs. The emnliwments 
that are most readily open to them here, aside from sweat-shop wodtri^ the 
keeping of a little store or a stand, or p^dling. Many work in the iw^ries. 
(120,131.) 

3. Desire for education.—Mr. Blaustein says that when the evening classes of 
the Educational Alliance of Kew York were opened in Uctober, 1809, the “build¬ 
ing was mobbed.” Probably 3,000 people asked for admission to the classes, and 
everyone was at least 35 years old. niO.) 

3. Criminality of forejan born.—Professor Commons criticises the ordinary 
figures as to the crinunaliiy of the foreign born as compared with the native horn. 
Cirime is a phenomenon of adults, and principally of male adults. Ae most for¬ 
eigners come to this country after they are 15 or 18 years of age, the proportion of 
adults among them is much larger than among the natives. Some 47 per ctot of 
native-born Americans are of age, and some 85 wr cent of foreign bom; so the 
foreigners might have nearly twice as many criminals as the native-hom, as 
compared with the total number, and yet have only about the same proportion of 
criiriinals among adults. Professor Commons thinks that foreigners and children 
of foreigners contribute more largely to the minor crimes and nlhKlemeanors. 
drunkenness, etc., than to the serious crimes. But the native-born diildren of 
foreigners are the worst element. They are the hoodlums and bums. Tbslsamps 
are largely of American stock. The reason for the troublesome charadtonof the 
children of foreigners seems to be that the father and mother, perh^ Suable to 
s)ieak English, are at a disadvantage in an American community. TS iSlelr own 
country, knowing the neighborhood and the surroundings, they wnu^Mve been 
able to keep the children under control. (43,45.) 

D. Eficcta oriiiiniigralion.—1. General evil effects.—T&t. Betnoijis says 
that the inrushing immigration is the great cause of the depression of wages and 
of such bad general conditions as appear in the sweated industries. One of the 
worst features of it is that the immi^ants of each race settle iu undigested masses 
in our great cities. Under these circumstances they become assimilated to the 
American life only very slowly. Among the children, especially, there is a strong 
tendency to moral degeneration. The people have been torn away from the moral 
traditions of their old country, and they have not yet adjusted themselves to the 
conditions and the moral traditions of the new. There is a relaxation of the feel¬ 
ings of moral obligation. It takes a considerable time to gain a new hold of moral 
principles and moral ideas. The Jewish population of New York is astonishingly 
industrious and astonishingly ambitious for education. It has done much to raise 
itself out of the mire. The trade unions have become a little stronger, and gen¬ 
eral conditions have made some slight progress. But now come the Italians, 
crowding into the garment-making trade and throwing themselves on the necks 
of the .Jewish garment workers before the Jewish garment workers have snfH- 
ciently established themselves to cope with the dangers and evils of this new 
immigration. (90,93.93.) 

Mr. Reynolds mentions three great evils under which the Italian immigrants 
in Greater New York labor: first, the sweatshop; second, the private bank fraud¬ 
ulently conducted by one of their countrymen -a special evil peculiar to the Ital¬ 
ian people, and, third, the padrone system. (94,) 

3. Race colonics.—Ur. W yckopf comments on the national clannishness of immi- - 
grants, which results in the formation of distinct colonies of particular races in our 
great cities. He adds that the B;ime thing occurs in the farming communities of 
the West, where he found in some places Scandinavian communities in which even 
the teaching was in the native tongue of the settlm. In other places there were 
French settlements and German settlements. HsTegarde this colonization in city 
or country as a decided hindrance to the assimilation of immigrants and their chil- 
dred by the American nationality. The separateness is more readily maintained in 
the country, however, because in the city the conditions of work compel the inter¬ 
mingling of the different races. Yet even in the country the actual process of 
Mimilation seems to be very rapid. Children of foreigh ancestors in many 
Instanoea show the emergence of distinctly American traits. (194,195,) 

8. Moral deterioration of immigrants.—lix. Biaustbin says that the Jews who 
rave come to America are better off materially, but it is their nnanimons opinion 
™t in a moral way they are woreeofl. They regret that they can not live up to 
<bnial convictions here. Circumstances result in the rerolntionizingof their 
moral ioeoa. For the Busaian or Polish Jew at homeit would bea material disod- 
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TUtage to be Irrellgions. He wonld loee if be kept bit store open on tbe Sabbath. 
Bat in America he tinda that he is at a disadvantage if he keeps it closed. The 
Russian Jew, like all Rnssians. consideiB ozardom divine. Be comes here and 
sees the head of the nation ridicnled and caiicatnred. Moreover, he finds that the 
police, who immediately represent the Gtovemment to him, are corrupt. He loses 
^ respect for authority. 

On the other band, those who have held radical opinions, perhaps anarchical opin¬ 
ions, in Bnssia, where argument is silenced by the prison, often become much more 
oonservative under tbe experience of freedom. Mr. Blanstein cites a classof about 
800 young people, every one of whom was radical 3 years ago; they were''anarchists 
in theory. They were discussing free love, and did not hesitate to discuss any snli- 
ject in the world, but they have changed around and bjsve become imbued with 
tbe spirit of patriotism and altruism.” (118,110,125.) 

4. Moral HefMrafion of parent* and children,—Mr. Eeynoliw says that an 
unfortunate line of division arises between foreign parents and their children. 
The parents come to this country without knowleUM of the language, and do not 
easily aninire it; the children, in tbe public schools, acquire the language of the 
country and become interpreters for their mrents. At a very immature age they 
feel themselves superior to their parents. They become rather ashamed of them, 
and Mr. Reynolds regards this as one of the most unfortunate circumstances 
which he meets with in his work. (83.) 

Hr. Blaitstein says that children of immigrants, speaking English while their 
parents do not. lose ail respect for their parents and for their parents' religions 
opinions. Conflict arises between the older and the younger generation. (115.) 

£• Contract labor.— Mr. Bteei., a manufacturer of worsted and woolen 
goods, believes that the contract-labor law is a great injury to this country. 
People who are making a living abroad, particularly if they have families, are not 
inclined to take the risk of coming to America to get work. The conseijuence is that 
themorecapableand better class of work people remain there, and there is alwaysa 
surplus of them while the other class come largely to this country. If Mr. Steel 
could have brought from England, say 25 or S() capable mill iieople, ho could have 
started his mill here much more quickly and better, and could also have used 
these jieople in teaching others. He advertised in the Yorkshire papers, giving 
a description of the town, the wages, and the cost of living, but never had an 
application from a single person to come here. He does not think that the alien 
contract labor law is an advantage to the working people of America. He lielieves 
that the importation of the best class of foreign working [leople wonld help in 
the education of the American workers, and that no considerable displacement of 
American workmen wonld take place, because there is a demand in this country 
for highly skilled lalior that we have great difficulty in supplying. The effect on 
this country would be to create a higher dejnee of skill, q^e law could be safely 
amended so as to permit the importation or skilled lalxirers under contract for 
improving the processes of production in existing industries. Tbe present law 
permits ton importation of contract laliorers for the establishment or new indus¬ 
tries, but there is now little possibility of establishing new industries here. Mr. 
Steel adds that such an amendment as he suggests wonld “relieve the labor 
element of foreign countries of a large surplus that is always out of work, and 
in that way tend to eiinalize tbe wages in the different countries; and in that case, 
I think, there would m really less necessity for the tariff.” It is true that some 
unfair manufacturers would take advantage of snch a loophole in the law, and 
use the foreign supply to reduce the wages of American labor, and it would 
be unfair in the abstract that the manufacturer should have the protection of 
a tariff on bis manufactured goods and tbe laborer should have no protec¬ 
tion against imported labor; but the disadvantages wonld gradually disappear. 

(288,341 846.) a e j fi™- 

Mr. William Babbopb. president of the Linen Thread Company, says that it 
wonld be to the interest of the manufacturers of linen thread if the law probibit- 
lng,the oontracting for labor abroad could be somewhat modified. It is difficult 
to obtain women in this country who are willing to work as spinners in a flax 
mill, and there have been times when, for the I^k of 3 or 8 spinners, some 25 
women mnployed in other branches of the Unsn-thread indnstry have been thrown 
out of work. It ia right that there shotild be a law putting restrictions upon the 
Importstion of labor, but certain changes in the administration of the present law 
could be made with advantage. It seems aa though it wonld be praoticable to 
allow a reputable manufacturer to give a bond whenever he'wighee to Import 
laborers, setting forth the names of uie particular individuals whom he wants to 
ooDM into tiilt country, obliging him, if neoeasary, to lodge with the Treasury 
Department hia leaaon for wanting those partionhur persons to come. (735.) 
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Mr. LiNCOUt Godfbet, president of the Eddystone UannfeotariasCcnnpaBy, 
■eye tbat tbe broad principle of giving protection to labor ie right, bnt that the 
working of onr contract-labor law, aa applied to ekilled labor, is very injnriona to 
the finer lines of the textile industry in thie conntry. It has been frequently foond 
tbat not enough skilled labor conld be secored in the United States. For skilled 
labor there should be some modifications of the law. Some skilled laborers do 
oume to this conntry from other countries of their own accord, bnt not to the 
extent that the development of the industry in the last few years has reqnir^, A 
man who has a family hesitates to start ont and come to this conntry. If he knew 
that there were employment for him here he wonld come, American yonng men 
do not want to give the time necessary for becoming trained. For an engraver 
or for a printer the timenf apprenticeship is 7 years, (47», 4»0.) 

Mr, James Whitehead, representative of the Weavers'I^ogressive Association 
of Fall River, says that he is totally opposed to the importation of contract labor. 
Workingmen who are citizens are sometimes thrown out of employment to make 
room for persons who have no interest in the community. Sometimes the con¬ 
tractor is the only person tiiat reaps any benefit. He hires the laborers at very 
smalt wages and makes considerably mure money ont of it than the laborer 
does. (574.) 

Mr. McCormack, labor commissioner of Indians, testifies that the law of that 
State prohibits the importation of aliens by employers, whether from other States 
or from foreign countries. (56.) 

F. KcstricUon or immigration.— I. Advomfeil.—Mr. Bixey thinks that 
the population of this country is now " as large as we need.” He wonld not pro- 
hi hit immigration altogether, bnt he would ' m very particular about who came.” 
He considers that almost anyone who wants to come, except Chinamen, can get in 
under our present laws. (76.) 

Mr. Thomas O'Donnei.i., secretary of the Fall River Mule Spinners’ Associa¬ 
tion, says that he thinks there should be some restrictions placed on immigration. 
When there have been such industrial depressions in this country as there have 
been at intervals during the last 25 years, it is not right to allow an infinx of labor, 
and provision should be made to restrict immigration at some times, though not 
at all times. Very few immigrants are now coming in to work in the cotton mills. 
The trade in Great Britain has been very good for some years, and the wages have 
been high, comparing favorably with wages in this conntiy when purchasing 
power IS taken into consideration. A large number of Poles are coming now to 
Fall Biver, and some are coming to work in the cotton mills. There may be indi¬ 
vidual cases where the immigrants work for lower wages than are generally paid, 
but there is a general wage schedule in the mills. Most of the employees of the 
cotton mills are English-speaking people and French Canadians. (566,569.) 

Mr. William J. O'Brien, of the (Sranite Cutters’ National Union, says that 
there ought to be further restriction of immigration. Tbeye is noobjection to the 
coming of skilled workers to this country, but there is objection to having indi¬ 
gent people brought here. If so large a number of skilled workers came over as 
to overstock the market, a demand for skilled workers would be created on the 
other side, and they would go back. If the United States Government took proper 
steps to investigate immigrants, much good conld be accomplished. Would-be 
immigrantssbould be compelled to make application to American consuls before 
they sail for this country, and the Government should have representatives in 
certain locations abroad to investigate persons'propoeing to emigrate to the United 
States. These agents should not be known as agents, but should work as detec¬ 
tives. A small bead tax on immigrants would be a benefit and would help to pay 
some of the expense of putting in efiiect a better system of oversight. As matters 
are now the provisions of the contract-labor law are often violsted. (438.434.) 

2. Depmiufcd.—Mr. Mi Cohmack considers thatthe present restrictions of immi¬ 
gration are severe enough, providing they are enforoM. He sees somewhat fre¬ 
quent oomplainte in the labor pajiers that they are not enforced, but has no specific 
instanite in mind. Bo far as there is a lack of enforcement, he believes it is dnq to 
lack of attention on the part of the officers, and not to corruption. (56,67.) 

Hr. TiLADSTBiM does not favor restriction of immigration. The Immigrant is 
likely lo be of an adventurous disposition and a man who will be nsefiu to the 
country. If he comes to escape oppression, he brings the germs of liberty with 
him. 025.) 

Mr . Blanstein says tbat the requirement of an abilite to read one language 
wo^d not debar the Jewish immigrants. The Bussisn Jews may not be able to 
raw Buasiao, bnt they can read and write Hebrew. (119.) 

Mr. CoLUNs, a shoe laster, while admitting that immlgratioD lowers wages, 
womd give every man Hie same right to go where he likes, which Mr. Ckmlns 
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desires tor himself. Hie remedy for the evil resolte of immigrstion is labor 
OTKanicstios. The Philadelphia shoe manufactnrers brought over some Italian 
shoemakers some 12 years ago. The shoemakers made the mistake of abusing 
them and showing hostility to them; but many of them are now in the unions. 
(800.) 

3. Attitiute of trade vnionK.—Un. Symonds, labor editor of the Philadelphia 
Ihcimrer, says that the sentiment of the rank and file of the labor organizations is 
divided on restriction of immigration; partly, perhaps, liecause so many of the 
members are themselves foreigners, to whom it does not seem fair that they, hav¬ 
ing got ill and bettered their condition, should lorbid others to come in. At the 
same time some of the most strenuous advocates of drastic restriction of immigra¬ 
tion are themselves naturalized citizens. Mrs. Symonds has observed similar phe¬ 
nomena in patriotic societies. “A good many of the men who are so awfully 
American and want to reject everything that is foreign " are themselves only one 
remove from foreign soil. 

The alien contract labor law ought to be more rigidly enforced; there are too 
many loopholes in it. Mrs. Symonds refers to the recent case of the Philadelphia 
lace workers, in which i^rsons under contract to labor were aomitted on the 
ground that they came to establish a new industry, though Mrs. Symonds believes 
there were lace-curtain operatives and lace makers already in Philadelphia who 
could do the same work. (204, 265.) 

<}. MpccinI iiroblenia.—1. Assfnu'fafion.—Mr. Reynolds notes as an exam¬ 
ple lor us the course of the (tormans in dealing with Alsace-Lorraine. They sent 
their best officials there, in order that the work of assimilation might be done 
under the wisest possible administration. Onr problem in assimilating large 
masses of foreign populations'is substantially the same. We ought to put onr 
liest school buildings, with the best et|uipment and most skillful teachers, among 
the foreiM-bom popnlation. We ought to put there the wisest and best officials 
in every department of administration. Onr actual policy is the opposite. The 
beet schools, the best teachers, the best officials, are found in the better districts. 
Here and there teachers of the very best caliber come into the poor quarters as a 
matter of personal self-denial, but there is no steady policy in any city in Amer¬ 
ica directed to giving the best opportunities to those whose needs are greatest. 
(92.83.) 

Mr. Woods says that while it is highly important to assimilate the immigrants, 
in all respects, to onr American life, it is most vital that they be held to onr Amer¬ 
ican economic standards. For this purpose wise protective factory legislation 
should be universally enacted, and the peaceful carrying out of the policy of the 
trade unions should receive all possible encouragement by law. (302.) 

2. Dtsfrihufioii.—Mr, Bladstein thinks the great harm of immi^ation comes 
from the settling of large numbers in particular spots, especially in New York. 
There ought to be a bureau of transiiortation and employment which should scat¬ 
ter the immiCTants. The imminent is like a child when he first lands. He is 
ready to be directed and to go where he is advised. He ought to be looked after 
as a child is looked after. (12.5,126.) 

8, Naturalization.—H t. Blaustein says that it would perhaps be advisable that 
no naturalization papers be given to an applicant unless he presents a certificate 
showing that he has atti'uded school in Europe or a night school here, and that he 
luts really beootne acquainted with American institutions. The examination for 
naturalization should mean something. The standard of naturalization should 
raised. The present examination is a farce. Pains ought to be taken also to 
imbne immigrants with the American spirit Literature suitable for preparing 
idle immigrant for American conditions ought to be provided in the varions lan¬ 
guages and given to him free, both when he lands and before he arrives. (125,126.) 

71. LABOB OBOAHIZATIONS. 

A. EffiectaorttntoHtaan. AdvRsnaireaaiiddlaailvantnKea.— 1. Oen- 
erofcuinintapes.—Hr. Collins, ashoelaster, believes that the complete organization 
of workingmen offers the only hope of material improvement in their conditions. 
Laws are of no value because they are not enforced except as labor organizations 
acquire strength enough to enforce them. As an ultimate solution of the labor 
problem Hr. Collins hopes for a radicid change of the industrial system. “ I 
believe some day we are going to have complete organization of each industry, and 
at that time we will inaugurate a general strike, mid we will just shut out all onr 
eo^oyen. We will not Mint them out, but will give them an opportunity to 
work aloi^de of ns. Nothing would give me greater pleasure than to teach my 
ami^yer MW to last shoes, mt that is only a fad of mine.” (309,810.) 
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Hr. WrcKOi'i' believes that “ union organization is just as inevitable a part of 
onrindiutrialorganizationosthecentralizationandorganizationofcapital. * * * 
I sbonld say that it isveryiniiob better for tbe man with a skilled tivule—better for 
him, lietter for his trade, better for tbe interests of bis class, that be be nnder con¬ 
ditions wblch admit of his being a member of tbe nnion and adding his personal 
strength to tbe stiengh ot the onion as snch.” (19:i.) 

Mr. Harkaii. president ot tbe Midvale Steel Company says that tbe natural 
tendency of an employer is to protect bis interests regardless of tbe interests of 
others. Mr. Harrah had ex|iorienoe in Brazil when it was a slave country, and 
be found there, what he afterwards confirmed by his experience in this country, 
that it is most unfortunate that a man should have unlimited power. The power 
of the steel masters is must beneficially curtailed by tbe influence of the trade 
unions. The Midvale Steel Company does not, however, deal with labor organiza¬ 
tions in its own works. No iminiry la made wbetberor not any man belongs to a 
union. The company makes tbe wage scale and tbe men accept it. There has 
never been any diasatasfaction. 

It would be of decided advantage to Mr. Marrah as an employer if wages were 
made uniform in all competing plants by the action of labor organizations. 
It would give a certainty and stability to business oiierations. Whether tbe actual 
effect of a labor organization is beneficial or injorions depends upon the character 
of the leaders of it. (949.9.i().) 

Bishop PoTTKH believes that the right of workingmen to organize ought to be 
recognized and distinctly asserted. The organization of laliorhas in reality lugged 
behind the organization of capital, and must sooner or later come up to It. It is 
in the completer organization of labor that the remedy must lie found for the 
pressure which tbe increased aggregation of capital puts upon the working peop'e. 
The organization of labor onglit to have the help ot men of brains and cspital 
who are not laboring men. There is no greater service that men of brains and 
character can render than that of assisting an intelligent organization of labor. 
|3,4.12.) 

Bishop Potter does not think that labor “ is as well rewarded voluntarily by any¬ 
one as It is likely to be when you get some organization or mechanism which 
presents the claim ot labor in a foreiiile and intelligent way." He considers that 

one of the great services which organized labor renders to those who are asso¬ 
ciated in it is that it brings before the mind of the employer in a concrete form 
tbe justice of its demands.” (6.) 

.M r. Woi IDS approves of the progress which has been made in removing the legal 
restrictions upon assiiciations of workingmen and upon the caiTying out of trade- 
union policy. Further legislation in this direction is needed in almost all ot our 
States. In England peacefnl piclieting in strikes has been allowed by statute for 
9.'i years. In the most of onr States there is still difficulty on such jioints. It is 
most important that our American economic standards of life be maintained, and 
tbe difficulty of maintaining them is great, especially in view of tlie flood of immi- 
giation. On this ground “ it is very important that public legislation shonld 
give all the encouragement it reasonably can to the peacefnl carrying out of 
trade-union iiolicy.” (201,203.) 

Mr. JamksTansby, secretary of the Carders’Association of Fall River, says 
that it ie due in part to the labor organizations that the relations between oapitol 
and labor have steadily improved in recent years in Fall River. The organiza¬ 
tion is educational to the operative. Without organization the ojieratives are 
likely to act on impulse, and tbe iormation of organizations has had a great effect 
in preventing strikes which wonld otherwise have taken place. In periods of 
nnemployment the organizations are of great benefit to the operatives, as they 
never allow a case of distress to exist witbont doing something to relieve it. 
(579,590.) 

Mr. Joseph G. Jackson, secretary of tbe Slasher Tenders' Union of Fall River, 
says that since the formation of nnions and the appointment of permanent seore- 
tari'-B thoie have Jieeii fewer lalior troubles in Fall River iSum ever before. 
Organization has Imu a benefit to tbeoperativee in other ways. When there is a 
grievance, it is not necessary for the person aggrieved to make personal oomplaint 
wdti. -eby risk h s position. All he has to do is to notify the secretary of bis 
wpaitmMt, and the secretary will go to tbe mill officers. This prevents any 
blacklisting. The trades-nniou leaders watch the markets, and are therefore in 
a position to know when there is a good opportunity for seonring an advance in 
wages. (382.) 

James Whitehead, representative of the Weavers’ Progressive Association 
or Fall River, says that labor organizations tend to keep up wages, and that they 
ms.'i improve the condition ot employees, an.l in many instances prevent impoai- 
bons tiiat wonld be practiced on lahor except tor the organization. (677.) 
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Hr. Thomas O’Dohmeix, aecMtsry of the Fall BiverMalaSpfniiera’Associatiffli, 
says that one benefit from being organized is that manufacturers recowize the 
employees and give more consideratinn to them. Fofmerly. manufacturers 
would get together and reduce wages on short notice; now, before a reduction of 
wages is offered, the matter is conMdered and discussed by the employees as well 
as by the manufacturers Organization also leads to the giring of more careful 
consideration to points at issue before a strike is resorted to. Organization tends 
also to keep up wages Manufacturers will seldom make voluntary advances of 
wages even when conditions warrant such advances. Individual laborers are 
afraid to ask for an increase m wages for fear they may be discharged; when an . 
organization, through its representatives, takes no the matter of wages there is 
no fear of being discharged. Labor organizations nave received concessions when 
unorganized employees could not secure them. When a benefit is of a general 
character however, the unorganized employees profit from it also, becanse it 
would not be practical to make distinctions. (.IfiS, 5U7,56H.) 

Mr, MoCokhai'K. lalior commissioner of Indiana, testifies that in his experience 
the older and stronger organizations are more conservative and generally settle 
their dispntes by negotiaBon or arbitration. He thinks that per cent of the 
labor troubles in Indiana are •' with unorganized workingmen, or men newly 
organi 'ed. nut disciplined or educated along the lineof organization.” In former 
years the militia of the State was freijnently called out in ubor dispntes. especially 
among the railroad men and the miners. These workmen are now strongly organ¬ 
ized, and their differences with their employers are usually settled in an orderly 
way by negotiation. (.12.) 

Mr. Leo, president of the Builders’ League of New York, says that it is more 
convenient to treat with committees than with large numbers of individuals: and 
when there is a contest, and the uniun will agree to abide by the decision, that is 
the (inickesl way of getting a solution. (101.) 

3. Kriln atid (iltums yeiicially.—MT. Frank W. Chenev. treasurer of Cheney 
Brothers, silk manufacturers, says that, theoretically, labor organizations are all 
right. The practical results of such organizations are not, however, always desir¬ 
able. The trouble is that the organizations level down instead of leveling up. 
The members do nut want anyone to earn more than the average rate of wages, 
and they are ol ten jealous of each other. If one workman is more competent 
than the others, and does more work, the others are apt to make it uncomfortable 
for him. (78»,7S4.) 

Mr. Leo says that much of the trouble in dealing with labor organizations 
comes I rom the fact that they are really governed by a small minority. If a union 
baa UUU or 80U men. there will lie only Hi) or 40 that will attend the meetings. The 
rfst simply do what the union dictates Places are always provided for the 
faithful 30 or 40, because they elect the officers and the business agents. Many of 
the liest workmen are in the silent ma.iority. (9S.) 

Mr. Haupinu, a building contractor, says that less than 10 years ago the great 
majority of the doors, sashes, blinds, and trim of all kinds in the carpenter 
line used in New York City were manufactured within the limits of what is now 
called Greater New York. To-day he believes that not 30 per cent of it is manu¬ 
factured there. He attributes the change to the high cost of labor in New York, 
due to the high wages and the short hours enforce by the anions. He has in 
mind twb instances of large trim factories which moved from New York City, in 
each case in conseijaeace of a strike. (101).) 

Mr. Dihock, president of the Nonotuck Silk Company, says that there is no 
Mestion but that workingmen have a right to organize for their own protection. 
There is a qnostioii, however, as to whether organization is a benefit to them. If 
trade unions could be induced or compelled to ascertain the feeling of their mem¬ 
bers in'respMt to tbe advisability of a strike by secret ballot, it wonid be a very 
desirable thing. Freiinently strikes are ordered becanse the members oppo^ do 
not dare, for tear of social ostracism, to vote against them. So far as nonunion 
labor is concerudfi, tbe nonunion workingman ongbt to be free to make contracts 
^tl^t having to depend upon the tiermiasion of the labor organizations. (6U4, 

i. JB^eet on wages.—Mr. jOresson. a manufacturer of transmission machinery, 
thiuks that wages have probably increased in places where the trade anions have 
been most active: " bnt they will find their level again, becanse it is only a ques¬ 
tion of how ynnidi a man can pay to manafsctare a thing.” (371.) 

Mr. Leo. states that while nnions regularly fix a minimnm rate of wages, they 
Sfil generally wUling to allow tiieir members to get as mnoh as possiole. Tm 
p'ascsNts'’organization in New York will not permit a man to get more than the 
stauUscd Mte. He does not know of any other each instance. (100.) 
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onteen itnd lenricra of ■nlAas.—1. Neeeasity for hasinm agents.— 
BUhop Potter considers bosiness sgente to bea neceesarjr medinm for the dealing 
of workingmen with their employers. He qnotes with approval the statement of 
a bnsinesB agent to an employer; “I have always noted this fact, that when¬ 
ever a l)odT of employees 8pix>inted a body of 3 men or 2 men or 1 man to go 
to the employer and represent what they thought would be fair as to wages, 
whether or no the demand was conceded, that particnlar workingman or these 
particular workingmen, sooner or later disappeared out of thb gentleman’s 
employ.” (i.) 

2, 1‘ouvrs and methods of business agents.—UL t. Leo complains that business 
agents call off their men on strikes, sometimes without so much as giving a reason 
to the employers or to the men. When the men go out the employer has to hunt 
up the agent and inquire what the trouble is. It is true that the authority of the 
business agent is limited by the constitution of the union, but be does not think 
that the existing system is better than the methods that existed before organiza¬ 
tions were so highly developed. The great trouble is that by reason of the asso¬ 
ciation of the unions, one walking delegate "has the other unions as a club.” 

The business agents are very arbitrary, not only in the treatment of employers 
hut in their treatment of their own men. If a man has been out of work and has 
not been able to keep up his dues to the union, the walking delegate will demand 
his card, and, on finding that it is not paid up, will order him off the job. This 
will be done even though the man explains the circumstances and promises to pay 
up as soon as he gets his week’s wages. So, simply because a man is unfortunate, 
he is shutoff from his means of livelihood and irom the possibility of paying what 
he owes. (»7-y0.) 

Mr. Leo, president of the Builders' League, Hew York, says that the league 
undertook to have stewards appointt'd as representatives of the workingmen in 
different trades, who should he old and experienced .iourneyman, but should be 
appointed by the employers. This effort was a failure because the plan was not 
satisfactory to the unions. It interferred with the work of the walking delegates, 
who are the authorized representatives of the unions. (93.) 

Mr. Steinbisk, general secretary-treasurer of the National Building Trades 
tkmncil, denies that business agents interfere with the business of employers, or 
stir up difficulties, except in isolated cases. Such charges are trumped up by 
employers when disputes arise. The duty of the business agent is to collect dues, 
to see that the men have their cards, to bring non union men into the organiza¬ 
tions, and in case of trouble to adjust it, if possible, by peaceful means. The 
business agent has the same sort of value to tne union which the manager has to 
a business concern. (23.) 

3. Salaries of business agents,—Mx. Wiluam J. O'Brien, of the Granite 
Cutters’ National Union, says that labor delegates are. as a general rule, paid 
their regular rate of wages, with, perhaps, an additional amount of 50 cents or a 

.dollar a day. (434.) 

€. methods of anions.—!. Care of memhera.—Professor Commons states 
that “it has been shown in London and in this country that at times of depres¬ 
sion practically no union man has applied for relief from the public authorities. 
He is cared for one way or another by his union. ” (30.) 

Mr. Houbwu'm testifies that daring the industrial crisis of 1893, when he 
examined the data wi h regard to many thousands of unemployed workmen in the 
city of Chicago, he found very few members of labor organizations among the 
applicants for charitable relief. 'Whether this was because there was lesa unem¬ 
ployment among organized workers, or because they were better paid and could 
stand unemployment longer, or because they were aided by their organizations, 
be does' not pretend to say. (I fi7.) 

2. Maintenatux of strike, funds,—Mi. Fox, president of the Irdn Molders’ 
Union, says that his union sets apart 58 per cent of its receipts for a defense fund, 
to he need fm- the benefit of mem wrs on strike. It usually takes care of striking 
members even after the strike is over, if they can not get work. ■'For instance, it 
supported the strikers at Ban Francisco for 20 months, and others at Indianapolis 
for 24 months, though the strike was practically lost much sooner. (148.) 

S. ft-OSS of meeting.— Ml. Eevsouis states that th%Central Federated Union 
m New Fork and four other labor organizations hold their regular meetings in 
the buildings of the University Settlement Before they came thereall of them 
met in rooms oonne- ted with saloons. Mr. Reynolds has been repeatedly assured 
thatneh organizations can hardly find in New York any hall at a rent which they 
can afford to pay which is not attaeffied to a salomi; Halla connected with esloone 
aro rented cheaply, bnt the membera of the society are frequently reminded of 
thslow rent, and tb^ are made to feel nnder ohligaticm to patronize the har. 
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Sometimes it is made impossible for them to reach the meeting place without 
passing directly by the bar, Asa nsnlt, the leaders say that some of the mem- 
Ders are likely to reach the meeting in a condition which scarcely permits the 
serious and orderly consideration of bnsiness. (80.) 

D. BelRtioaN of union and nonanion labor.—1. Demand for 
emhmve mnjdoymeiil of union workmen,—Hx. Hornwicn jnstifies the demands 
of the lalior organizations for the exclnsion of nonunion men from employment. 
He asserts that this demand is identical with restrictions often inserted in other 
kinds of contracts. If a railway company bids for the transportation of troops 
it is natural for it to stipulate that it shall hare the e\clnsiv6 privilege of trans¬ 
portation between the jjolnts named in the contract. If a labor organization 
makes a contract of employment it must insist upon a similar provision, lest its 
' contract liecome inoperative. The employer may lay off at any time such hands 
us have become superfluous to him. If he had the further privilege of subse- 
•luently replacing them with outsiders, not bound by the terms of the union's 
contract, he could practically rescind bis contract with the union without openly 
saying so. 

“No less important is the in.iury to the discipline of the organized body, which 
must inevitably result from suffering a number of onteiders, not subject to the 
jurisdiction of that body, to work side by side with the members of the union. 
A nnion of workmen will avail itself jinmarily of the same remedies as a single 
hired man to enforce the terms of its hiring. In case of a breach of contract on 
the part ol the employer, the individual employee may quit; if he is reasonably 
certain that he is wanted by his employer he may’thus succe^ in obtaining 
redress, lint when one-half of the force of a factory do not belong to the union, 
what will it avail the other half to quit, under similar circumstances, it the out¬ 
siders will remain at work? Whoever has had any e.\'])erience on the labor side 
of this matter is forced to the conclusion that a union can sooner concede a reduc¬ 
tion in the rate of wages than waive this fundami ntal demand." 

The Appellate Division of the New York Supreme Donrt has lately made a new 
departure in adopting the view of the Urilish House of Lords, which has iimiuali- 
fledly recognized the righto! a labor union to relu-so to work with nonunion 
men and to demand the discharge of nonunion men wheie union members are 
employed. This view is at variance with New York precedents, and it remains 
to be seen whether it will be upheld by the Court of Appeals. (b'll.) 

Mr. Steinbiss, general secretary-treasurer of the National Building Trades 
Council, quotes a request which his organization has presented to the public, that 
only men in [lossession of the building-trades-council working card be employed 
in the construction of buildings. As reasons for compliance with this request the 
organization suggests, first, the delay in construction which may be caused by the 
retusal of union men to work with nonunion men, and. second. “ the risk of having 
your buildingerected by reckle-s irresponsible parties, whoiolst themselves upon 
the community with bad material and inferior work, executed generally by unre¬ 
liable tramim or bovs at cheap wages, frequently the cause of accidents and faulty 
epnatmetion ot buildings." To make it easy to secure nnion work the organ of 
the National Building Trades Council pulilishes every week a list of contractors 
who employ none but nnion men. (IG.) 

Mr. Cboxtdn, president ot the Boot and Shoe Manufacturers'Association of 
Philadelphia, asserts that he knew a case, when the Knights of Labor controlled 
the Philadelphia shoe manufacture, in which a manufacturer wished to have his 
own son work for him, and was not permitted because the son was not a Knight. 
He made application to become a Knight and was blackhalled. (332.) 

3. Attittule of nonunion men touvid nnionx, — .Mr. Franklin Allen, secretary 
of the Silk Association of America, says that there can be no (luesUon as to the 
right of labor to organize, so far as the men that unite are concerned, but the men 
that do not go into the unions must have freedom to work assured to them. To 
nonunion workmen “unionized labor" means the arbitrary restriction of the 
natnral labor mifrket. and this restriction and the claims made by union labor the 
nonnnion workmen feel bound to resist, (itsi.) 

Mr. Stkinbisb believes that there are at least a million and a half of organized 
workers in the couniry. and says that the majority of unorganized workmen are 
disposed to comply with the requests of organized labor to stay away when there 
is a strike. They feel it to be dishonorable to take the place ot strikers, and they 
a^ feel that employment obtained in that way is not likely to be continuous. 
There is no employer in the building line bnt prefers nnion men. The witness has 
known contractors who would not employ nonunion men under any circumstances. 
(83.) 

8. Ziohor organuations as monopolies.—ill. Hoobwich declares that labor 
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oniona are oTganizations in reatraint of trade, and that iriiea they have 
atrength they maintain monopoliee. They are not monopoliea with reference to 
individual workmen, if any workman of good character la permitted to join, but 
they (ire monopolies with reference to the employer. Snppoee an employer needa 
1,000 men. He can get 3.i0 men outside the union, but he can not get 1,000. The 
T-W who belong to the union aay that they are willing to work on the terms offered 
but are not witling to work with the other 2.'i0 men who do not belong to the 
organization. The employer has the alternative of taking the 250 or th^60. He 
will take the 750 nnd turn otf the others. The 250, finding that they can not get 
a job othei wiee, will join the union. The union can not make such a demand if 
it has only 5 or 10 per cent of the workmen: but from a common-law standpoint 
an organization which intends to combine all the men in a certain trade so as to 
make joint contracts and to do away with individual bargaining is an intended 
restraint of trade. The reatraint of trade becomes actual when the union acquires' 
a certain strength in the trade and begins to make nee of its monopoly power. 
The essential feature of a monopoly is in its effect upon the consumer. The object 
of the union is to control the trade so that consumers can not buy the commMity 
of the union—labor—except from it. This intention is the intention to ci-eate a 
monopoly. Mr. Hourwich believes that such a monoixily is desirable, both for the 
employer and for the employee, but it is a monopoly, and it should lie regulated. 
When this labor monopoly joins with a combination of capital there is a combined 
monopoly as against the consumer, and the State ought to come in to take care of 
the consumer. 

The monopoly of the trade union is not directed against the individual workman 
outside. So far as they are concerned, the remedy for any hardship is simply in 
joining the organization. (147,154,160,161,168.) 

E. Altitude of employers toward unlona,— Mr. McCobmaok, labor 
commissioner of Indiana, finds the opinion of employers growing more and more 
favorable to labor organization. He cites the case of a mine owner who formerly 
had nonunion men, and was not willing to arbitrate his disputes with them or to 
deal with a labor organization. Expeneuce has entirely changed his opinion. He 
now says that he intends to work union men as long as he stays in business, 
because he can meet his men on,the 1st of April each year, arrange the wage scale 
and the working conditions, and be free for the rest of the year to give his atten¬ 
tion to disposing of his product. (.59,60.) 

Mr. Nelson, president of the N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Company, says that 
the employees of his company in each line of work have their union, by the desire 
and encouragement of the management, (3.58.) 

Mr. Si'EEL. a woolen manufacturer, has no positive objections to labor organiza¬ 
tions as such, but he objects to their methods. " I am verymuch in favor of labor 
organizations for the purpose of elevating the character of the work people. I 
think if that was their purpose more than the arbitrary one of taking advant^ 
of the position of their employer, they would be eventually much better off.” 
(243,244.) 

Leake, a Philadelphia manufacturer of cotton and linen fabrics, has no 
objections to labor organizations “ so long as they keep within legitimate bounds.” 
He has bad very little labor trouble: he has always settled bis differences with his 
employees on lines that were conceded by both sides to be equitable. Although 
Philadelphia was the headquarters of the Knights of Ijabor “dnring the aonte 
stage of that disease,'' Philadelphia perhaps suffered lees from it than some other 
portions of the country, because of the somewhat paternal relation of employers 
there to their work jieop e. “Moat disputes were settled in the family way, but 
where they could not bo settled in that way we took the strong hand.” (278,281.) 

Mr. O’Brien, of the Granite Cutters’ National Union, says wet there is a better 
understanding between employers generally and labor organizations than was 
formerly the case. Employers have at last reached the conclnrion that to get 
pracriral workmen they must employ members of trade unions, and they realize 
til at if they employ nonunion workmen, those workmen will soon become edu¬ 
cated and demand jnst as good conditions as demanded by anyone else. (431.) 

Mr. E^x, president of the iron Holders' Union, says that it is only the oorpora- 
none which the molders come in contact with that give them any trouble with 
regard to the recognition of the union. Even with them be is nsnally able to 
wnns to satisfactory terms, and the tendency to recognize organized labor is 
increasing. (149.) 

..S.'iF?!?'* Mrs. Stmonds, labor editor of the Fhiladelpbia Inquirer, 

nys that union label of the cigarmakers has largely done away with the evils 
M sweat-^p work in that trade. Any union IsbeL like that of the Garment 
workers, is supposed to mean that the goods on whlon it is put ore made under 
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fsiT oondltioDi, and It does mean It if the union is honest. The State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania protects snoh labels by law, and there are several men in the State who are 
serving terms in jail, or have paid heavy fines, for connterfeiting them. (364.) 

a. Incorporation of trade nnlona.—1. Incorporation advocated.—H t, 
liBAEK thinlEs that when there is a test of strength between the labor organization 
and the employers the union is likely to promise to do some things which it can 
not fulfill. The failure to keep ag^ments is probably not from unwillingness 
on Ae part of the leaders. The employees who fail in their obligations are likely 
to be disciplined, bnt the union is often unable to deliver the goods. The 
employer is atadisadvantagein deaiingwith people who have no direct pecuniary 
interest in the issue, and who have no pecuniary standing to guarantee him 
against damage by failure of contract. Mr. Leake thinks th it one of the most 
helpful changes that conld be made in the law. from the laborer's standpoint, 
would be a provision that labor organizations should be incorporated, have capi¬ 
tal, and have power to sue and to be sued. Then the employers would leel that 
they were dealing with responsible bodies, and in the event of any breach of con¬ 
tract there would be redress. (278,279.) 

3. PoicerH and dutiee of iveorporated miione,— Ml, Houkwich points out that 
labor organizations are incapaliie under the existing law of enforcing in court 
contracts relating to the wages and other conditions of employment of their mem¬ 
bers. If sncli a contract is violated the individual workman may be damaged, 
and each one might be able to collect damages by a separate suit; bnt the union, 
if it is a corporation, is regarded by the law us an entity distinct from its mem¬ 
bers, and since as an entity it would have made no profit by the carrying out of its 
contract, it can show no damage by the breach of it. Mr. Mourwich argues that 
there should be a special law for the incorporation of trade unions, allowing them 
to make labor contracts on behalf of their inomberH. and, if the contracts are 
broken, to collect the damages which the memb<*rs suffer as a society or as indi¬ 
viduals. 

Mr. Hourwich holds that if a labor organization breaks a contract it should be 
held in pecuniary damages just an an employer should be. The unions generally 
have funds which would make them quite as responsible in a financial way as 
many employers are. If a union liad no funds that conld be reached the case 
would not be different from that of the many judgments against individuals and 
bnsineas corporations that are every day returned unsatisfied. He would not say 
that the proiierty of the members of the organization should be taken; but if a 
union is given the privilege of suing for damages when an employer breaks a con¬ 
tract with it, it conld not reasonably be exempted from liability ,f it broke the 
contract. It should find safety in keeping its contracts. (143,1.72,1S5,1.57.) 

Mr. Hourwich calls attention to the law of New Vork regarding cooperative 
corporations consisting of members who are supposed to combine both tlieir capi- 
talundtheirlaborfurloeattainmentof aoommoiipurpose. Such companies were 
provided for by a law of 1867 and by amendments of 1878. When the commission 
appointed in ISill revised and unified the corporation laws of the State it divided 
all corporations into three classes—stock corporations, nonstock corporations, and 
mixed corporations. Stock corporations are business companies, and nonstock 
corporations were Intended to include membership corporations, or social clubs of 
all kinds, and religions corporations. The class of mixed corporations was meant 
to include companies which partake of the qualities of both classes. Among these 
ware the cooiierative coi^orations. Bnt the commission finall y prepared no mneral 
law for mixed corporations. Borne of them were included under the memMrship 
corporations as special branches. The name of cooperative corporations was 
retained in the law, but absolutely no provision was made as to their powers or 
duties, and the old law relating to them was reiiealed. Mr. Hourwich, having 
occasion to incorporate certain labor organizations, incorporated them as cooper¬ 
ative companies; but the question of the powers of snoh companies is left entirely 
open to be determined by adjudication of the courts. (187,1.58.) 

Mr. Hourwich says that an unincorporated labor organization in |Iew York 
may make contracts and incur civil liability, and may bring civil suit, for instance, 
against a defaulting treasurer, just as any other private firm might. A labor 
union, incorporated as a membership corporation, in New York, might make any 
oontractswfaichareneceesarytothefnrtberanoeof Itspnrposes. Itmight buy real 
estate, and if it owned real estate it might rent a portion of it to other parties. 
Even if nninoorporated it mightacqnire title as a pi^ersbip. Itneed not neoes- 
Sarily acquire the title through trustees. That would depend upon its own rules 
indregufations. (188,160.) 

Mr. %urwioh believes ihat the opposition of many trade unions to inoorpmra- 
tioai oames from lack of tsmlliarlty with the advantages whloh could be derived 
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from the proteotton-of the law. Some of it arisea sleo from the experience of the 
labor orgaalzattone with the law. The law has in moet cases farored the 
emplojers’ side; at least that is the contention of the union. (100.) 

3. Begiitratton of trade uniotu in Great Britain.—Ut. Willooohbt san that 
as he understands it the chief privilege which the British trade unions obtain by 
registration under the law is the right to hold property through tmstees, and to 
sne in their name and to hold them to account. Under the old system it often liap- 
pened that a union had no redrees against a dishonest treasurer or other officer. 
Under the registration law it is entitled to that redress. The conditions of regis¬ 
try are that they sh;Ul make certain reports and do some things which do not 
appreciably limit their real freedom. (175, 176.) 

H. niiaceiiaiK'oas evidenr.P.—1. Industrial combinations and labor 
organisations.—Ki. Brooks sap that the new industrial combinations have a 
powerful motive to get rid of the trade onions, or to cripple them, by making 
them sign a contract i bat they will not have anything to do with the application 
of new inventions. This, in Mr. Brooks's opinion, is the most ingenious way 
of weakening toe trade union. The better unions do not oppose machinery. 
They know its advantages as well as the employer. But the manner in which the 
machinery is liitr dnc^ is of vital concern to them. The new invention often 
alters the wage scale and often drora out a few of a given group. If the intro¬ 
duction ol machinery goes on wiUiout being influenced in its methods by the 
unions, the unions can not secure their share of advantage from the new inven¬ 
tion. This is what has happened with the lasting machine and other machines in 
the shoe trade. They have weakened one of the moat powerful unions in New 
England. But to discuss the introduction of machinery with union committees 
causes delay which is felt as burdensome by the manufacturers. Our manufac¬ 
turers know that they get an economic advantage over the English by lieing able 
to apply machinery as fast as it is invented without any such discussion. English 
iron masters and engineers know that the Carnegie Company competes against 
England far more effectively and dangerously because no union committee has a 
word to say on the question of new machinery in its works. But if the manu¬ 
facturer can introduce machinery without consulting the union as to oonditions, 
he gets such an advantage that in many industries be can completely cripple the 
labor organization. This is what the great new combinations will desire to do. 
Mr. Brooks has recently been told by a man who has organised two of the most 
successful trusts in the United States that he and his associates have no fear of 
the trade union. Their strikes can lie beaten, and have been beaten, through the 
advantages of the great organization with its independent and widely separated 
plants. (13B-H1.) 

2. Labor organizations in the South.— yir. Thomas CDonneli.. secretary of the 
Fall Biver Mule Spinners’ Association, says that the operatives in tlie S intbem 
mills are org;anizlng very rapidly. Where there were only hundreds belonging to 
labor organizations 2 or .3 years ago there are thousands to-day, and the number 
will continue to mw. The manufacturers have tried to prevent the organizing 
of labor, but the laborers themselves are in favor of it. (.570.) 

3. Uilmr organizations and socialism,—ih. Brooks declares that the growth 
of socialism in such New England towns as Brockton and Haverhill is the result 
of the feeling of the workingmen that their trade organizattons can effect noth¬ 
ing. It em^oyers want to make socialists in this country they have only to 
“smash the nnions.” When the men feel that they are helpless, that their organ¬ 
ization is helpless, they turn to the municipality and the State. They become 
socialists. (140-142.) 

4. Workingmen's Federation of the State of New York,—Vlt. 0'Brie!I, of the 
Ghranito Cutters' National Union, says that the Workingmen's Federation of the 
State of New irork is an organization representing labor organizations thronghont 
the entire State. It has an executive txiard which looks after the interests of 
latKir before the leglslatnre. The Federation takes np nothing but measures of a 
general nature. (435.) 

5. Iron Holders' Union.—Ml. Pox, president of the Iron Mdders’ Union of 
Nmffh America, states that ^is organization was formed on July 5,18.59. It now 
inclu.iea about 65 per cent of the iron molders of the United States and about 76 
per cent of those engaged in stove maunfaotnre. Its Initiation fee is 35, and each 
member pays 25 cents a week as dnes. Forty per cent of the dues goes to pav the 
running expenses of the n .tional organizatiim. Including strike beneSts of |7 a 
week, a death or disability benefit of |100 or |200, according to tbe length of mem¬ 
bership, and a sick benefit of fS a week for not more than IS weeks in any. one 
rmc. (148,144,) 
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vn. LABOB DISPUTES AND DIPPIOULTIES. 

A< Strike*.— I. Caima of strikea.—iii. Fox, president of the Iron Molders’ 
Union of North America, says that in the foundry industry the most prolific 
causes of strikes are the questions of wages and the discharge of men I'or Mlong- 
ing to the union. (14!t.) 

Mr. Ki.\'EY.Isl)or commissioner of Missouri, mentions among causes of particular 
strikes an attempt to increase the daily task without increase of wages, and an 
attempt to have hoys taught work that had been done by men. so crowding out 
men and lowering wages. (73.) 

Mr. Dimix.'K. presiclent of the Nonotnck Silk Companv, says that ns a rule 
some ineflicient. ignorant ringleader is resiionsible for strikes. (OOt.) 

Mr. .lAVEs Whitkhbad. representative ot the Weavers' Progressive Association 
of Fall River, says that the majority of strikes are caused by disputes over the rate 
of wages which should be paid. Sometimes strikes occur because of tyrannical 
acts on the part of overseers or corporations. (.'>74.) 

Mr. Thomas O'poNNEi.i,, secretary of the Fall River Mule Spinners'Assooiation, 
says that the furnishing of poor material to the spinners has caused strikes among 
cotton-mill operatives at times. The principal cause for strikes, however, is tho 
wage (juestion, (585.) 

Mr. .1. Weiomann, of the Silk Dyeing Company of Paterson. N.J..says that in 
many cases strikes are caused bythe refusal of employers to meet with committees 
appointeil by the operatives. Tliere ought to be in the silk industry a regular 
system of conference between manufacturers and ojieratives: but there is great 
difflcnlty in the way of establishing such a system, because not only the silk opera¬ 
tives but the manufacturers themselves areof many different nationalities. (700.) 

Mr, CaoxTON, president of the Boot and Shoe Manufactui-ers' Association of 
Philadelpbia, aaserte that a Philadelphia firm which pays the highest wages in the 
Unitod States, so high that when the rate was reported to the State government, 
tlie government would not accept it until it had investigated the books for itself, 
has “more strikes than anybody else." (.S31.3li2.) 

3. Uisalta of sfrikes.—Mr. Fox, while admitting that strikes in their immediate 
results are unprofitable to the community, to the employers, and to the strikers, 
declares thatwithout the ability and the will io offer organized resistance to what 
the workingmen deem unjust demands there would be nothing between them and 
a condition worse than slavery. In the long run strikes have saved to the workers, 
both organized and unorganized, a more equitable share of the wealth they produce; 
yet th© necessity of them is to be deplored, and it is a discredit to our intelligence 
and civilization that a better means of adjusting differences has not been found 
(144.) 

Mr. CDonnell says that while strikes are a great injury both to employer and 
employe, and also to the community at large, they are a necessary evil; and that, 
although losses result at the time, good results accrue afterwards both to employer 
and employee, even when the object struck for is not obtained. More careful 
consideration is given to the questions at issue before a strike is entered into again. 
(565.) 

Mr. Steinbiss quotes an utterance ot his made in 1894, in which he said that 
“experience has demonstrated and taught ue that strikes are failures. ’ He now 
Mieves, however, that “ strikee have been successful in accomplishing the end 
that we aim at. In Hen of anything bettor." He therefore disapproves his statement 
of 1894. (14.) 

8. Cottses of failure of sf rikes.—Mr. Steinbiss mentions several cases in which 
local bnildlng trades councils have failed in the conduct of disputes with their 
employers. In Kansas CHty he attributes the failure to the introduction of party 
politics. In Memphis and Savannah he believes that the demands were made too 
^n after theorganizatione were formed, and before tho members were “fully 


-■ present ooauitions it is a necessary weapon 

oftte vrorklnman. It is necessary as war is necessary. The employers are 

wages or shortening of hours until they realize 
that we enmloyees have force enough to meet them in a contest (11,) 

6 . JtfefAodao/inauffumfinesfrtfces.—Mr. Fox quotes the rules of the Iron Moldors’ 
^ni^ as to we inauguration of strikes. When adifttculty occurs with an employer 
m local union must tmld a meeting and vote by secret ballot on the question of 
msisting on Its demands, A three-fourths vote is required. If this vote is riven, 
fli« nationri president must be notified, and be must come to the place, in person 
or by d^uty, to tsj, together with the local committee, to settle the dispute. If 
he doee not sucoeed, he notifies the national executive bo^. A strike can n^ be 
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declared nnfil this board gives its permisaion. Thronghoot the negoUationa tiie 
local union is required ^o keep at work. If It strikes after being notified that its 
nievance is not sanctioned by the executive board, the president and the board 
have power to suspend it from the national union. (143.) 

Mr. Steindibs says that by the constitution of the St. Lonis Building Trades’ 
Council no strike can be declared on any building unless two-thirds of the trades 
interested are in favor of it. (36.) 

6 . Legal rights of employers and employees in strikes,—Mr. Hooewich says 
that' ‘ it can not be said that the right of workmen to refuse, by concerted action, 
to work for an employer if the terms do not suit them has received unqualified 
recognition. The common law regards every strike as a conspiracy. The New 
York statute exempts from this inhibition a strike for the purpose of obtaining 
an advance in warns or for opposing a redaction of wages. But as this statute 
creates an exception from the common law, it will, under the familiar rule, be 
construed strictly. Anything not expressly contained in it is still governed by 
common-law principles. Now. a strike is not always the result of differences as 
to the rate of wages. ” A strike is of course mi injury to the employer's business, 
and a threat to strike is a threat to injure him: but injury may lie committed 
without any legal wrong or liability. The putting up of a building on one's own 
lot may shut off light from a neighbor’s house and inflict an injury on him, but 
it is a lawful act and creates no liability for damages. Yet Mr. Hourwioh has 
had the experience of bearing a defense based on threats "to imure the defend¬ 
ant's business.” without specifying any unlawful act, held a sufficient defense by 
the New York supreme court. (ir>4.) 

7. Suppression of lawlessness.—Mr. Rixey says that in the great St. Lonis 
street-car strike of 1900 the governor steadily refused to call out the State troops 
to suppress lawlessness, although he was urged to do so. Mr. Bixey does not 
believe that lawlessness could have been suppressed while the feeling was at its 
height, even if all the 3,40u men of the State guard had been called out. Mr. 
Bixey advised against calling out the militia. While it is the dntj of the State 
to protect life and property, it is the duty of the executive authorities to choose 
the means by which protection can best be given, and Mr. Bixey considers that 
the use of the militia should be the very last resort, after everything else has 
tailed. (B7-69.) 

B, Sympathetic strikes.— Ut. Fox says that sympathetic strikes are, as a rule, 
the result of the quick sympathies of workingmen for one another when attacked 
by the employing interests. They are declared impulsively and often without 
proper investigation. As a result they are often disastroaa. and they should lie 
discouraged. 'The employing interests are combining so generally in the form of 
associations that it may be necessary for unions of allied trades to combine in 
order to be better able to resist organizations of employers, but strikes of allied 
trades that might result from this higher organization would not be properly sym- 
gathetic strikes. They would ‘‘be the result of the careful consideration and 
calm judgment of some tribunal representing the several trades, and competent 
to arrive at an intelligent decision upon the points involved.” (148, 144.) 

Mr. Steinbiss considers that sympathetic strikes are necessary and will never 
be done away with, because they are the foundation principle of the Building 
Trades Ckmncil. It is temporarily unfortunate that 30 or 40 unions should cease 
work because of a dispute of one, and perhaps a little one; but through this very 
strengthening of organization a change of conditions will ultimately be brought 
about which will do away with strikes. To leave each trade to settle its tronmes 
by itaelf is against the policy and principles of trade unionism. Many trades are 
small and weak and subject to oppression by their employers. As a matter of 
humanity the strong trades ought to go to their assistance. The sympathetic 
strike may well extend sometimes even neyond the bounds of affiliated trades, as 
in the case of "the miners or men that are underpaid and working under condi¬ 
tions bordering on s'avery.” (20, 21, 27. 28.) 

Mr. O’Brien, of the Granite Cnttm’ National Union, says that a sympathetic 
strike is certainly a hardship, and that the organization to which be belongs has 
tried in varions ways to avoid sneb strikes. Some of the employers, however, 
have a tendency to attack a weaker organization, and it is absolutely necessary in 
such case for the stronger organizations to come to the rescue. (424.) 

Hr. Leo. president of the Builders' League, says that the great trouble in the 
building trades of New York has been the sympathetic strike. He recalls one 
nstance, but one only, in which the employers nave resorted to a sympathetie 
lockout. He does not defend this action, except as a case of fighting firs with fire. 
“ The value tff the weapon is undoubted; the fairness of the weapon we question 

vwyF®«tly-'’ (91'.) 

9. Bnglim law in respect to strikes.—Hi. Stbei. believes that the English law 
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reqnlies workmen to give two weeks’notioe before ming on strike, anct forbids 
workmen to lesTe material in process and subject to deterioration. On the other 
hand, the manufacturer is required to give notioe of discharge to his workmen. 
The parties are placed on the same level. (241.) 

10. St. Utnia atreet-mr airike.—Mx. BixEV gives a detailed account of the great 
street-car strike inSt. Louis in the summer of IIKIO. He says that thestrike began 
on Hay 7. Demands were made upon the St. Louis Transit Company, which was 
a oonaolidatioii of the most of the lines in the city, for shorter hours of labor, and 
also for the e.iclusive employment of members of the Ama gamated Association 
of Street Car Employ es of America, There was also a strike on the lines of the 
St. t^uis and Snburtian Street Car Company, which controlled a small part of the 
lines of the city. This was settled without serious trouble. On the lines of the 
St. Louis Transit Company, however, amounting to some 4IH) miles, not a car was 
run for ri days from May 7. When the cats did begin to rnntherewas such vio¬ 
lence and terrorism that p. ople were afraid to ride in them. There was hardly a 
day or an hour in the day that some bodily luinii was not done. About 14 persons 
were killed and about ISU to 115 were in.inreil. Additional policemen were sworn 
in. and the sheriff swore in some 1 ..500 deputies. For nearly two months thousands 
of people would not ride upon the cars of the Transit Company, but walked or 
rode in wagons. Some were actuated by sympathy with the street car employees 
and some by fear of violence. 

The Transit Company said that its loss was about $1,250.000. It was estimated 
that the employees lost about $175,000 in wages, and that the public at large lust 
over $110,000,000. The whole business of the city was greatly injured. People would 
not come to the city to buy goods, either at wholesale or at retail. Traffic on the 
railroads mnning into 8l. Louis was smaller than it had been for years. Mr. Kixey 
adds that the heads of the street-railw ay employees' union did everything that they 
conld. through the press and in all ways, so tar as he knows, to repress violence 
and lawlessness. He lielieves that the great majority of those who were engaged 
in the lawlessness were hoys and young men who went into it as a matter of sport. 

The governor of the State came to the city repeatedly and made every effort in 
his power to settle the trouble; so did the attorney-general. A committee of seven 
of the leading business men of the city was formed to effect a settlepient. The 
committee met almost daily, sometimes twice a day, for i! weeks. There was no 
trouble in approaching the representatives ol the employees or of the road, or in 
• bringing them together in conference, but it was absolutely impossible to get 
them to agree. The point of ditt'erenoe was that of the recognition of the union 
and the evclnsive empio;, ment of anion men. All the other demands weresettled 
easily enough. Mr. Kixey undertcxik to form a board of arbitration niuler the 
law. and asked each party to suggest two men to be memliers of it. The employees 
complied, hut the Transit Company refnsed. saying that there was nothing to 
arbitrate, and that the law did not require it to comply with such a request. 

On .Inly 2 an agreement was made between the president of the Transit Com¬ 
pany amt the chairman of the committee of the employees providing that the 
strike should be declared off: that no ducriminations should be made by the com¬ 
pany for or against any employee because of his joining or not joining the union: 
that any employee who shonid try to induce any other employee, by intimidation 
or threats, to join or not to join the union, and any official who should attempt to 
influence any employee to join or not to join the union, should be discharged. A 
list was to be made of thp men in the oomtiany's service at the beginning of the 
strike, and as additional men were needed they 'were to be selected ezcinsively 
from this list until it was exhausted. Men employed during the strike were not, 
however, to be interfered with, and no person should be elipble for employment 
who had been guilty of any lawlessness or violence. 

This agreement was repudiated by the nnion, and the strike has never been 
declared off. The union said that the committee ’which made the a^eement had 
no powlr to make it, except subject to confirmation by the union. The result has 
been that the strike has been lost. (62-Sfl.) 

B< Inlnnctlona In atrlkea.— Mr. Fox.-admittingthe-valne-of injunoti ms 
for theirIsgitimate purposes, believes that tbe-use that has been made of them in 
labor troubles el-ce 1894 is contrary to thefr original intent, "subversive of the 
rights of the dtUen. and has done much to create a feeling of d srespeot and die- 
trust toward the courts among a very considerable portion of the omnmnnlty, to 
tte dtsttnet injury of its morality and patriotism." It infringes upon the liher- 
Mes irt the citlsen, and gives rise to the snspicion that temporarv injunctions ore 
ap^ied for solely to break the strike by completely tying the hands of the strikers. 
TiimHathms should be put upon the use of the injunction, and persons accused of 
oontanpt of injunctions issued in such eases shonid he given jury trial Trade 
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noiona do not conntenance violatiooa of law, bnt the law Itself provides adeqoate 
penalties. (140.) 

Mr. James Whitehead, representative of the Weavers’ Progreesive Association 
of Fall River, ss^s that he does not believe that anybody onght to be arrested and 
tried in injnnotion proceedings. If amanwantsainrybeonghttobavelt. (575.) 

C. Boy cotta,—Hr. Steinbibs believes that the boycott is a proper weapon of 
the workingmen, bnt does “not Mievein carrying it ont to an extent where inno¬ 
cent parties are injnred.” (27.) 

Mr. Habdino, a bnildin^ contractor, declares that dnring a strike in 18Sd) some 
of his men showed him a list of msnnfactnrers who bad been blacklisted because, 
tbongh they were compelled to yield to the demands of the unions, they had 
opposed them and had undertaken to fight. He nnderstands that those names are 
still posted in the rooms of the nnion as the names of persons who are to be set 
upon as soon as there is opportunity. (107.) ' 

Vin. ABBITBATXON, OOHCIUATIOH, AND JOINT AGBEEUNNTB. 

A. Stale laws relatlnif to arbitration.— 1. /nfitVina.—Mr. Mc(3ormack 
says that the Indiana Labor Commission, or Board of Condliation and Arbitration, 
was established by a law of 1H97. It consists of two commissioners, appointed by 
the governor lor terms of four years. Both commissioners mnst have been con¬ 
nected for not less than 10 years with departments of industry in which it is usual 
to employ a number of persons under single direction and control. One must have 
been, during the 10 years, and mnst be at the time of his appointment, connected 
with the lafiir interest, and the other with the capitalist or employing Interest. 
The two commissioners must not be members of the same political party. They 
mat be not less than 40 years of age. and neither may hold any other office dnring 
the time for which he is appointed. 

When the commission is informed of the existence of a strike, lockont, boycott, 
or other labor trouble within the State, its duty is to go to the place where the 
trouble exists and offer mediation. If this is refused, or fails, the commission 
mnst offer arbitration, either by the State board or by any other method that may 
be agre^ upon. The labor commission and the .ludge of the circuit court in the 
county in which the trouble exists may act as a State board of arbitration. Two 
other membeis, one named by the employer and one named by the employees, may 
be added il desired. I^e agreement to enter into arbitration must be in writing, 
and must state the issue to be decided. It has the effect of an agreement by the 
(larties to abide by the award. Employees who are members of a labor organizar 
tion may be represented by its officers in the e.'ecntion of such arbitration agree¬ 
ment. If any party to the arbitration is charged with failure to comply with the 
award, the circuit court may grant a rule against the party so charged to show 
cause within 5 days why the award has not been obeyed. The judge has power to 
hear and determine the questions presented, and to make such order as shall give 
just effect to the award. Disobedience may be punished as contempt of court. 

Any employer and his employees, between whom differences exist which have not 
resulted in a strike, may a^ly to the labor commission, as such, for arbitration, 
and the board of arbitration shall be organized and the award rendered and enforced 
in the same manner as nnder the (irovisions just stated. 

This law gives not compulsory arbitration, bnt compnlsory obedience to the 
decision of the board of arbitration. At any time before the decision is rendered 
the application for arbitration may be withdrawn, bnt not after the decision is 
rendered and made a matter of court record. It has never been necessary to apply 
the compnlsory provisions of the law. There have lieen cases in which the deci¬ 
sions of the boara have been made a matter of court record, bnt the decisions have 
always been obeyed strictly and fairly. The dscisions are nsnally made tor one 
year. (49.50, .’a, 54.) * 

2. Afissoari.—Mr. BiXET, commissioaer of labor statistics of Missouri, quotes 
thd aeotions of the statutes of his State relating to State boards of arbitration. It 
is made the dnfy of the commissioner of labor statistics, when he is infonned that 
a (Usi'ote has arisen between an employer and his employees which may resnlt is 
a etniiO or a lockont. to visit the place and try to me^te between the partis if 
he thinks it necessary. If mediation can not be effected, the commissioner may 
direct the formaHon of a board of arbitration, consisting of two employers md 
two employess engaged in a similar ocenpation to that in which the dispute 
exists, bnt not parties to the dispute, together with the oonunissioner of labor sta¬ 
tistics himself, who is the president of the board. The board has power to exam- 
^and hear the matter in ili^te. and is directed to render a decision within 8 
days after tbs investigation. The decision is to be published, and a copy is to be 
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forniibed to each party in the diepnte. The law distinctly provides that the only 
effect of the investigation shall be to give the facts to the public throngh an 
unbiased channel. Such a board of arbitration may not be formed when work has 
been discontinued. ' (H2.) 

S. McCokhack testifies that he has been given to understand by the 

secretary of the Stale board of arbitration of Ohio that a bill is about to be intro- 
dneed in the legislatureof that State providing that “whenever, iiithe nnnnimons 
judgment of the State board, a strike or lockout is not within reach ol present ad¬ 
justment and seriously menaces the public peace or endangers life or property, or if 
the sitnation caused by such strike or lockout be such, in the opinion of the 
governor, as to justify the culling ont of the militia or a part thereof, or if the 
same has been called out because of such strike or lockout.” the board, after 
notice and hearing, may enter on its minutes a recommendation to the parties 
that the strike or lockout be suspended for a given number of days iiending adjust¬ 
ment or arbitration. When the parties have been served with a notice of this 
action they must comply. If they fail to comply complaint may be made to the 
court of common pleas of the county, and after notice and hearing the court or 
the judge may make an order for the currying out of the recommendations of the 
board, with such modification, if any, as may appear just and proper; and dis¬ 
obedience to such order may be punidied as contempt of court. Mr. McCormack 
approves the provisions of this bill, (.'ll.) 

4. EiirojH-.— Mi. Wii,U)UGHBY says that the most of the legislation in Europe 
relating to arbitration is on tbe same general lines as the arbitration laws of this 
country. It provides for voluntary arbitration boards. This is the character of 
the councils of prud'hommes in France. These courts are froijuently able to do 
away with little disputes and causes of friction such as often cause strikes in this 
country; yet in Franco as well as here tbe parties often prefer to organize arbitra¬ 
tion boards of their own. (175.179.) 

B. WorkiiiKorMtatebWHi'ds.—1. General discussimi.— Mi. Fox, president 
of the Iron Moluers' Union, has found State boards of conciliation and arbitration 
of little value. They donot possess the full confidence of employers and employees. 
They can not bo acquainted with all the various interests that demand their atten¬ 
tion and can not always be competent to give an intelligent decision without tbe 
help of experts. (14#.) 

Mr. Lko, president of the Builders' League of New York, while lielieiing in 
arbitration, does not believe that State boards are likely to be of great value. 
The State board of New York has worked hard, but ite efforts have been regarded 
with suspicion on both sides The iiarty against whom it decides feels that it does 
not understand the question. The proper way to settle disputes is by arbitration 
within the trade, arranged between employer and employee. (97. 98,101.) 

Mr. Mi'Cokm At'K says that the investigation by a State board ot the causes of a 
labor dispute, with publication of the findings, would be of value in throwing the 
weight of public opinion on tbe right side of the controversy. Public opinion is 
perhaps the most powerful factor m such cases. The Indiana law, however, does 
not permit the board to publish its findings. (t'O.) 

5. Iniliaiiu.— Mi. Mt'OoBMAt’K thinks that the Indiana Ixiard of conciliation 
and arbitration is of great value to the State, but says that its chief efficiency is 
among the unorganized and the newly organized workmen. Its work in settling 
labor disputes is done less by arbitration than by mediation. (52. 511.) 

2. lUoKmchueettii.— Mr. Whitehkad, representative of the Weavers' Progressive 
Assoedationof Fall Biver, says that the Massachusetts State arbitration board has 
done good work, and in some coses has been tbe means of preventing strikes, and 
in some cases has been the means of settling strikes that would not have been 
settled otherwise. The arbitration committee should not wait until a at rike occurs 
and then go in and tiw to settle it. If there is a diepnte of any magnitude the State 
board Ought to be informed and ought to try and effect a settlement. (.575.) 

Mr. T. 0'DoNNEt,L, secretary of the Fall Kiver Mule Spinners’ Association, says 
that the Massachusetts State board of arbitration basin many cases brought about 
a settlement of labor difSoulties, but that it has rarely bad anything to do with 
the settlement of strikes with which the Mule Spinners' Assocation has beeiKeon- 
cemed. There is no opposition on the part of the organization to the State board, 
but it baa happened, as a rule, that when there have been any labor troubles in 
Fall Biver the matter has been settled by the operatives and tbe manufacturers 
themselves. (566.) 

C> Board of mediation and Conciliation, Mew Vork,—Bishop 
PoTTEB describes the Board of Mediation and Conciliation of New York, of which 
be ia a member. The board was established by Or. Felix Adler, Mrs. Josephine 
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Shaw Iiowell, Preeident Low, sod two or three large enqiloyent of labor and two 
or three labor leaders, together with Bishop Potter hiis^f. The pnrpoee was to 
interpose in a conciliatory way between workmen and employers. The choice of 
a name was a matter of considerable discnssion. The word arbitration was 
rejected because of its oonnection, particnlarly in the minds of the workingmen, 
with bodies created by the State. It was desired to exoinde the notion of authority. 
The name Board of Uediation and Ckmciliation was ultimately chosen. The board 
has gained the coufidence of the workingmen, and its a'sistnnce has repeatedly 
been invoked in strikes. The proceedings are conducted with perfect freedom 
and informality. The board met at first in a ball of a good deal of stateliness. 
The workingmen sat on one side and the employers and men like President Low 
on the other. After a meeting or two Bishop Potter saw that the thing was too 
stiff and formal, and he became satisfied that the workingmen would never talk 
free y under such conditions. He said that the next meeting wonid be held at 
his bouse There they all gat aronnd a table in his study, and smoked and 
drank coffee, and they were able to get at the bottom of the questions before 
them. Bishop Potter noticed two tendencies on the part of the employers which 
he bud to contend with—one. to crowd the workingmen when they made state¬ 
ments which were not iinite precise, and the other, a certain attitude of condescen¬ 
sion or superiority. 

Bishop Potter believes that the highest services which this board has rendered 
have not been the settlement of individual strikes, but the implanting in the minds 
of the working people of the idea that there are people of influence and character 
and position in Hew York who want to see fair play. (1,3.) 

D. Compiilaory nrbitratioii.— 1. General diseutnon.—ili, Bbooks de¬ 
clares that many practical men have begun to ask for compulsory arbitration, not 
as a result of study or from any knowledge of the history of the theory of the sub¬ 
ject, but as a result of their own experience. He thinks it probable that some¬ 
thing like compulsory arbitration will have to be worked out for exceptional cases. 
(142.) 

Mr. McCormack believes that the idea of compulsory arbitration is unpopular 
with the ma:ority both of employers and employees. He himself is not prepaied 
to advocate a general application of it; he would, however, introduce it in certain 
contingencies and in certain kinds of employment. A strike on a street-car line or 
an extended railway system eopardires the public welfare in ways which do not 
aptwar in a strike in an ordinary factory. Th^e strikes on transportation lines 
have fre:juently resulted in the calling out of the force of the State in the form of 
the constabulary or the militia. The introduction of the force of the State at an 
earlier stage of the dispute, before the passions of the disputants have been so 
much aroused, would produce results more beneflcial. with less public disturbance. 
Such intervention of the State would take the fonn of compulsory arbitration. 
For the dealing with interstate transportation agencies there should be a national 
board or court organized under a law of t nngrese. 

For industries in general Mr. McCormack would not advocate compulsory arbi¬ 
tration, but he would approve a law forbidding either {larty to the dispute to in¬ 
augurate a strike or a lockout without undertaking to negotiate with the other 
party and offering to arbitrate. He would not wish to take away the power to 
strike; he would only insist that before striking workingmen make an effort to 
obtain a settlement in another way. It often happens that disputes reach agna- 
vated forma just through mutual misunderstanding which would have been o w- 
ated if one party or the other bad made a proper effort for negotiation. (.10, 
51,54—i>9,) 

Professor Commons finds that the labor people object to compulsory arbitration 
because they distrust the courts. Some employers feel the same objection. Pro¬ 
fessor Commons thinks that a distinction should be made between two kindsmf 
oom|>ulsiiin-- the compelling of the making of an award and the compelling of the 
enforcement of it He believes that it would be practical and desirable to compel 
the disputing parties to come together and reach an agreement. The fact is that 
in most oases it would be only a minority on either side that it would be necessary 
tocoo-tiel. The majority of employers and the majority of workmen will always 
be ready to come to an agreement; but if one-tenth of the employers in a traM 
stand out they can determine the action of the whole. A few employers main¬ 
taining unfair conditions can undersell the rest and almost compel them to 
maintain the same oondiUons. 

The rendering 6f an authoritative decision by a body outside the ocmtending 
par^ and the enforcement of the decision raiw quite other questions. If the 
declaim were against the onions it would mean a compelling of personal service, 
and that is contrary to oar ordinary view of a labor oontraot Professor Commons 
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is iBcUned to think that the objection to snob a prooednre on the nound that it 
involves compnleory labor is Tisiouary, bat any procedare in that direction most 
be taken cautionsly. (4(1.41.) 

Bishop PuTTRK regards the element of compnlsion in the settlement of labor 
disputes as an element of weakness. It aronses antagonism. There will certainly 
be attempts to circnuivent a compulsory law, and Bishop Potter has no donbt that . 
they will succeed. A law which is circumvented and made a dead tetter is tar 
worse than no law. A law which should insure the offering of arbitration in labco- 
dlsimtes would, however, be valuable. “ It would he of great moral value to put 
a person who was in ihe wrong conspicuously in the wrong in the public em ’ 

Btrikes are so great an evil, so complete a reversion to barbarism, that Bishop 
Potter would think it worth while to try even compulsory arbitration if he were 
convinced that there was only a choice between it and strikes. He would not, 
however, feel much bopn in trying for it. (7,8.) 

3. lAihvmiled, —Mr. KiXEY lielleves that the State onght to intervene to compel 
arbitration in large classes of labor disputes. Sncb a strike as the St, Lonis street¬ 
car strike of 1900 injures hundreds of thousands of prople. The same is true of 
a railway strike. The right of the Slate to intervene is all the clearer in the case 
of transportation coriiorations such as were interested here, hecause they operate 
under franchises granted by the State; but Mr, Rixey wnnld not confine com¬ 
pulsory arbitration to cases in which corporations are interested. He would draw 
a line similar to that drawn m the factory inspettion laws. He wonld say that 
when a iatsar difiiciilty arises in any business in which a certain number of people 
are employed, arbitration should bereijuired and enforced by public authority. 
At the same time be wonld not undertake to compel an employer to remain in 
business against his will, nor to pay wages which would make his hneiness nnprofit- 
able. (66,67,71,73.) 

' Mr. (i'DoNNEi,!. is in favor of a law compelling both employers and employees 
to arbitrate and to abide by the deciaion of the aitoitrators. (573.) 

Mr. Hardino, a building contractor, would favor a law putting a penalty upon 
employers or emplo^jees who should inaugurate a strike or a lookout without first 
attempting arbitration. (110.) 

Mr, Cboxtor, president of the Boot and Shoe Mannfai tnrers’ Association of 
Philadelphia, would highly approve of “imprisonment or other penalty foranyone 
who caused a strike or lookout without first applying for arbitration.” Yet he 
speaks elsewhere of compulsory arUtrstion as “impoasible and a contradiction 
of terms.” (331,333.) 

Mr. OooDWiN. a shoe laster, while strongly desirons of arbitration, feais that a 
law forbidding the inauguration of a lockout or a strike without a previous peti¬ 
tion for arbitration would deprive the workingmen of some of their rights. Yet, 
after further questioning, be says: “ 1 think I come aronnd to yonr way oI-tfailA- 
Ing, now, that it wonld be right to have a penalty imposed in a cose of that kind.” 
(304,305.) 

8. Deprecated.—U t. Vox is strongly opposed to compulsory arbitration. He 
does not think that the alleged favoritole ex^rience of Hew Zealand, with its much 
smaller and more homogeneons population, famishes a snfiicient argument for it 
He believes that more can be accomplished tbrongh edncation and practictti ezpe- 
rieooe in arbitration than by coercive measnres. Yet. in the cose of a great stiue 
which the public was strongly interested in having settled, snch as a railroad or a 
street-car strike, if the employees had a repntaUe organiaation and demanded 
arbitration, he would be willing that the corporation be compelled to grant it, or 
that a national board have power to inquire into the workings of the corporation. 
(146.149.) 

Mr. Whitehead believes in the arbitration of differences by employers and 
employees, hut is oppi sed to oompnlsory arbitration. If there is any difference of 
opinion, the iiarties dir. otly involved can settle the matter a great deal more 
advantageously thau would tie the case if a third party were brought in. If there 
were oompnlsory arbitration, it wonld depend a great deal upon toe personnel of 
the board whether or not jnstioe wonld be done. There would alio be difficulty in 
flndiiq I means to give effe t to the decision of toe board, (574,575.) 

Mr. Collins, a shoe laster. heUeves in arbitration, and hdieves that attempts at 
DonoUlation should always precede a atrike or a lockout. Be would not, however, 
favw any attempt to enforce arbitration or conciliation by law. He does not 
tiiink that such a law wonld be of any valne'againat the et^oyers. Existing 
laws are not enforced against employers except when labor Mpnizations doit. 
He believes that ooiupulsory arbitration would work exactly wthe Philadelphia 
lystem worko—baud over the affairs of toe workmen to their masters. It is eeaier 
tor the masters to secnre the eervioee of the workmen's lepcesentatiTee tiiaa te 
manage the whole number cff workmen. (808.) 
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Hi. O’BsaN, of the Oianite Cutters’ National Union, is emphatically opposed 
to any method of compnisory arbitration. Be haanot been favorably impressed 
with the arbitration boards with which he has come in contact. In his opinion 
there shonld not be any law to compel a man to leave his employment or change 
bis employment. Xhe employen are generally looMng to ^ an advanta^, and 
in case of compnisory arbitration they wonld sncoeed in get&i; the best end of the 
deal and the arbitration would be all one-sided. It is not arbitration when there 
is any compulsion about the matter. Arbitration must be by mutual consent, and 
nothing is ever acoomplislied by forcing people. 

Elsewhere, however, Mr. O’Brien says that there ought to be a law providing 
that a railroad company shonld be deprived of its franchise in case it refused to 
confer with its employees in cases of dispute. 

The law in the State of New York provides for a board of mediation and arbi¬ 
tration, which has the power to summon before it any individual and compel him 
to answer questions pat to him. Through this method it is possible to let tbe 
public know who is at fault. That is all tbe power which the board bas, and that 
IS as far as the United States Oovemment should m. (432.437,438.) 

Mr, Leake, a mannfactnrer of cotton and linen fabrics, does not think it would 
be wise to try to compel even tbe bolding of a conference between employers and 
employees nmess tbe qnestion at issue is one involving public francnises. Tbe 
only difficulty when disputes arise and conference or arbitration is refused is 
uiircasoiiabletiesB on one side or the other. As we can never know the whole truth, 
and therefore can never say what is unreasonable, Mr, Leake does not see bow 
legislation will avail. It is ImiiossiblctosaytoamBntbat he must employ another 
willy nilly. (377.) 

Mr. Chase, treasurer of the King Philip Cotton Mills, says that he should not 
favor a law compelling arbitration. He does not believe in the principle involved 
in it, though an agreement between tbe parties wonld be an excellent thing. The 
State may rightly and jnstly enact a law compelling arbitration, but tbe enact¬ 
ment of sueli a law is not expedient. (550.) 

Mr. Lawson, vice-president of the Bnilders’ League of New York, says that he 
18 in favor of arbitration, hut not of compnisory arbitration. Be believes that 
better resnita can be obtained by the ap^intment of arbitrators by each side. 
He would, however, favor a law forbidding the inaugurating of a strikeor a lock¬ 
out without offering arbitration, (104.) 

4. CmiipulKrrii aniitnifiim in New Xcafand.—Bishop PoTTEB refers to the state¬ 
ment of a man from New Zealand who said to him that tbe compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion law works very well there, but that the eocial conditions there are very 
elementary, and that it is extremely donbtfnl whether such a law would work 
effectually under tbe complex conditiousof greater cornmnuities. Bishop Potter 
would highly approve a law to provide such mechanism as that of New Zealand 
without the coercive feature. (3,7.) 

Mr. McCokhack, while believing that the New Zealand method of compulsory 
arbitration is excellent, does not think it could be applied under the conditions of 
this country. (68.) 

Professor Cohhons is disappointed that the New Zealand law has resnJted in 
tbe settlement of so large a nnmber of disputes in court and so small a proportion 
outside. He thought that when men knew that they mnst be brought to a deci¬ 
sion by proper authority they wonld prefer to reach it by conferences between 
themselves. 

New Zealand and all tbe colonial poseeesions of England have the advantage 
over us in such matters, in that the judges ore appointed by the Crown and ore 
free from political InSnenue, In this country the trade unions distrust judges 
who are appointed and the employers distmst judges who are elected. The situa¬ 
tion is insolvable nnder onr institutions. (48.) 

E. Trade arbitration, neKotlntion, and Joint aitreenient*— 

1. (jenemffy.—Mr. Leake believes that arbitration and negotiation between work¬ 
men and employers are most desirable. It is beet always for people to get well 
aeqnninted with one another. There ie always ground of suspicion where there 
ieigiiorciace. We should alwaysstrivetogetatuie truth; we can get only a little 
of It at beet Bnt Mr: Leake thinks that a mutual aoqnaiotauoe can best be 
toongfat about by regulation within the trade Hthor than by legal enactment 
No doubt it will be bro^ht about when conditions are ripe tor it (272-281,) 

2. ArtriinUion.—'Ui. Fox points out that organization ot both employmand 
emplcwees is neotBIry to permanent arrangements for trade arUtiation. No sys¬ 
tem of mbitratiof can attain its greatest nsefnlness nnless employers give tbe 
WfMPzatloii of their emptoyeee full recognition. Employers who de^ to abolish 
smk^ aie ill advised and illogical if they refuse sudi recognition. (144, Idt) 
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Ml. Fox says that members of other natioBsl inioss are inclined to think his 
tinlon more favorably situated.tban theinhecanse the establishments of the trade 
can be divided into distinct and homd^etteons classes. The homogeneity of the 
Stove Pounders' National Defease Association is believed to have contributed to 
the smooth working of its agreement with the molders. Yet the agreement with 
the National Founders' Association, which is a composite i^anization, has been 
fairly effective in establishing a uniform rate of Wages in the large foundry 
centers. (148.) 

Mr. Fo.x believes that national arbitration and general wagoscales can be intro¬ 
duced in any trade in which comtietition is general, as in the foundry business. 
It is not so practicable in trades of local comiielition like the building trades. (14ii.) 

Mr. .Iac'Kkon, secretary of the Slasher Tenders' Union of Fall River, says that 
the operatives in textile mills have always been in favor of arbitration. TMire 
W never been a time when there has been a controversy with the manofarturers 
in Fall River when the operatives were not willing to leave the question of arbi¬ 
tration either to the State board or to citizens in the town. In every instance in 
which arbitration has been proposed, however, the manufacturers have rel used to 
arbitrate. (581.) 

Mr.O'BKiF.N says that the board of delegates of the building trades and the 
members of lal*or organizations generally are in favor of arbitration in the settle¬ 
ment of disputes between employer and employee. There is no question hut that 
that is the only system to adopt In New York the cjucstion of arbitration was 
taken up by the building trades. A committee from the union was appointed to 
meet with the employers, and this committee practically agree^uiion a plan ot 
arbitration. This plan was roimrted to the board of delegates aRR submitted to 
the unions. The unions unanimously decided in favor ot arbitration, and the plan 
was then submitted to the employers. Differences arose os to terms, and nothing 
came of the matter. 1 482, 437.) 

Mr. Mi'Cobmack is not prepared to a-sert that one of the two iioTties to labor 
controversies—emplov era or employees—is less disposed than the other to submit 
to arbitration, though his impression is that the employers accept it less readily. 
In the one serious instance of such refusal which he has in mind—a mining dis¬ 
pute—it was the omployers who refused to make any conces-iions or to submit to 
any form of arbitration, though they were only asked to establish the same con¬ 
ditions in their mines which existed in other mines throughout the competitive 
district, and though the city council of Evansville and the board of traim asked 
them to submit to arbitration. The result ot the conflict in this case was that 
eight uersons were shot; it w.is never proved by whom. (.‘iJ, .54, 56.) 

3. AVpofiritioa.—While Mr. McOoKMArK has a high opinion ot the value ot 
arbitration in labor disputes, he would prefer settlement by negotiation within 
the trade whenever that is possible. lie suggests that it is often impracticable, 
because men are not organized and have no machinery to carry it out. (.54.) 

Bishop Pot rKii believes in arbitration, provided it is entered into volnntarlly, 
but he believes that friendly negotiation between employer and employee is better. 
When he has acted as arbitrator ho has lieen sensible that the employers felt that 
he was muddling with what did nut concern him. HI-) 

Mr. ()'Do.nnkl[, says that the manufacturers in Fall River are alymys willing 
to meet the representatives of the. employees and to consider their grievances. 
When a ipiestion of wages which will affect all the operatives has been at issue, 
couferenoBs have been held and efforts have been made to settle the trouble with¬ 
out resorting -to a strike. These conferences of manufacturers and employees 
have been of great benefit to the city and have prevented strikes. (566.) 

4. Joint agivmitHts.—HT. Fox speaks of the agreement made in 1891 between 
his union and the Stove Founders' National Defense Association. The essential 
features of it are that there shall be no cessation of work by reason of any dispute; 
that the parties immediately interested shall make au effort to adjust their differ¬ 
ences; that if this fails the presidents of the two associations, or their representa¬ 
tives, shall try to coBciliate and ad.inst the differences; and, as a last resort, that 
an adjnstiug committee, composed of three members from each association, shall 
finally decide the matter. It has been necessary to call in such a committee only 
once in 10 years. There has been no strike since the agreement was formed. The 
union had “had one severe conffiot with the association m 1887. which left both 
sides pretty well eick ot fighting," and brought about the agteement. .. 

Among the things whiw have contribute to the success of this memod of 
adjusting dieiinteB,.Mr. Fox names the requirement that the, interested parties 
shall first make an earnest effort to settle their own differencos; fits fact that when 
outMdsn are called in they are men thoroughly converaant with the technicalities 
ot the trade, and so competent by their own knowledge to reach an intelligent 
decision; the facts that each side bus a wholesome respect for the other'$ poiver of 
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Tssistaoce to lajiutice. aod that years of fair dealing and success have produced 
Increasing confidence. The wise polie/fjt the stove nianufaoi^rs as to wages 
has also been of va ne. The inannfaCTIttsrs recognise that the cutting of wages 
does not relieve the evils ol trade depression, but only intenalfie.s them. There¬ 
fore, during the years of depression banning with 1898, the stove molders' wages 
were not r^ucM. When iptter times came on in 1899. wages were raised 10 |)er 
cent, and in 1900 they were raised 5 per cent more. The molders asked for agreater 
increase each time, hot the advancessnade were satisfactory compromises. 

One of the benefits of the agreement is that it produces uniformity of labor cost, 
so for as prsiticable, in egch competitive district. The country is divided into four 
districts, in each the hours are uniform, and wages are made uniform so fur ns 
practicable. Except in New England, employers outside the association generally 
foTOW the association's (erms. {144,145,149.) 

Mr. Fox says that in March. 1899, his union made an agreement with the 
National Founders' Association somewhat similar to that which it already had 
with the Stove Founders' National Defense Association. The National Pounders’ 
Association is a heterogeneous body. It admits to memliership practically all 
doundry interests except the stove founders. It does not yet represent a majority 
of the several interests. Thediversityof occupation of ib members is a drawback 
to the successful working of its agreement with the molders. Moreover, a consid¬ 
erable number of the members are opposed to recognition of any labor organiza¬ 
tion and somoof them made the mistakeof declining to negotiate a settlement with 
the committees of their men and referring every dispute at once to the association. 
Many disputes over wages have lieeii satisfactorily adjusted under the agreement, 
but on the whole it has not worked as well as that with the Stove Founders' Asso¬ 
ciation. At thetimeof Mr. Fox's testimony a seriousconltietlietweenthe National 
Founders’ Association and the Iron Molders' Union was in progress at Cleveland, 
though in other places differences were being treated aeporoing to the agreement. 


(145.) 

Mr. Steinbiss, general secretary-treasurer of theNational Building Trades Conn¬ 
ell, is in favor of agreements between workmen and employers, but believes that 
theyshonbl he made by national organizations. Hecltes the allied printing trades, 
tlie metal trades (which are forming a national organization), and the building 
trades council. He bones that some time an agreement between theNational 
Building Trades Council and the National Association of Building Contractors can 
lie brought about. (2;,’, a4.) 

Mr. Kteinbiss believes that even local arbitration agreements ongbt to be made 
between bodies as large and centralized as possible. He suggests that in St. Louis 
the Manufacturers’ Association, the Business Men’s League or Mercantile Asso¬ 
ciation, and the Building Contractors' Association, comprising the employets in 
nearly all industries, and the Building Trades Conncil, the Central Trades and 
LaborUnion, and the Union Labor League might establish a board of arbitration 
by appointing each a member, so giving three to the employers and three to the 
employees, and letting the State labor commissioner be a ssyenth member. f39.) 

Mr. Steinbiss says tliat the obstacles to the formation of agreements between 
employers and employees have come in most cases within bis knowledge from the 
rantractors. A conlerence board was established in St. Louis, bnt the contractors 
insisted that the memliers of the unions shonld agree to work for none bnt mem¬ 
bers of the contractors' association, and that the onions conid not agree to. (93, 
■23.) 


Mr. McCoruack says that he finds an increasing appreciation among employers 
of the value of labor organizations, and of definite agreements with them as to 
wages and couditious of work. When the annual settlemenl bus been made, the 
emplo' er is left free to devote his attention to the other features of his bnsinees. 
He is able to take contracts, reckoning upon a definite and certain basis of cost: 
and when an association of employers deals with an association of workingmen 
and arranges common conditions each employer is able to that he is m^ng 
his ■'iiupetitorson o jnal gronud. (60.) ^ 

Mr. Habdino, one of the board of managers of the Bnilders’ League of New 
York, ,snys that his organization Would be glad to have an agreeing with the 
.lourciman cariienteraiof New 'York. The advantage would ^ sot so much in 
better feeling with the men as in putting the memb^ of the league in a bettor 
position to compete, with employers ontsids the organization. The existing con¬ 
dition of (hiugs under whicheveryempioyerinNewYork hires carpenters atany 
rate tfaathn can mate, is of advantage to small employers, whdare able to pick up 
journeymen at low wages. sThe majority of carpenters in New York City are get¬ 
ting less than they won'd get nnrler a fixed agreement, bnt the advantage does not 
go t<5 tKe men who take iat'Je contrwts, neither does it go to those who have build¬ 
ings toerect. Thangh wages may be low to-day, tiie oontzacter would hardly take 
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tile ilik o{ ooantisg on tkeae wages io eetiiuating on a contract wbioh conld not 
be completed till some months hence. Indeed, the abtlltjr to know what work will 
cost at a future time is one of the great adrantages which enitdojrers find in defi¬ 
nite agreements with labor organizations. A larm building may take IH months 
to complete, and the carpenter work may hardly m begnn nntil within 2 months 
of the eai-, bnt the contractor has to figure on it when the general Cbntract is given 
out. tinder such conditions as now exist in New York City no one can tell what' 
the work will cost when the time comes to do it. The employers who do such work 
wonld be far better off if they had agreements with their men fixing wages defi¬ 
nitely for at least a year ahead. (lli!.U4.) e 

Mr. Hoorwich says that the cloak-making trade in New York is a season trade, 
which has two seasons of activity during the year. Contracts are made lietween 
employers and workmen for each season: that is, twice a year. Sometimes tney 
are made between the emplorar and the nniofa. Sometimes they are made with 
individual workmen: but this is very unsatisfactory for both sides. Where the 
union does not intervene, the employer is likely to cml a shop meeting and tell the 
hands to select a committee to arraime the rates of pay. It is oil piecework, and 
the workmen have to go <iver the different styles and agree npon a price for every- 
garment. The workmen have practically no means of enforcing these contracts 
except by strikes. The state of the law is such that it gives the union no rudrees 
it an employer cats wages, in violation of the contract and locks out the men to 
enforce the cnt. (ISl.) 

IZ. BXTII.DINO AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

A< DevelOBmcnti— 1. Or/pin.—Mr. Addison B. Bckk. eilitor of‘the Phila¬ 
delphia Pnlilic Le^r. says that the building association grew ont of the ciietom 
of home ownership whii h bad become firmly established in Philadelphia under 
the infiuence of the ground-rent system, W'hicb had been inaugurated in the early 
days of the city. By that system a man without ca|.ital i onld buy a tract of 
land on gronnd rent and erect his house npon it. The improvements whichJie 
made lieionged to binuiliBolutely. and he obtained the benefit of any increment in 
the value of the projie^. As the city grew in population land increased in value, 
and it hOTsiue Increasingly difficult to buy lots upon gronnd rent. It way then 
that building associations were formed. (.'i9(t.) 

a, Oroicf/i.—Mr. Bi iti; tSys that the first bnllding and loan association estab- # 
lished in the United .states was formed in lS37,in Frankford. which isnow a part 
of the cKy of Philadelphia. There are at present 1.2(K) such assoviations in Penn¬ 
sylvania, with assets of $113,000,OIK), and .'>,48.y such societies in the United States, 
with l,4IHi.a04 members, and assets amounting to $.^75.217,903. The national asso¬ 
ciations are not inolnded m these figures. (.597,598.) 

8. Different nifntems of onjaniaitioii.—Mr. Bphk says that there are twd%inds 
of buildiim associations in existence, one kind operating under what may be called 
the Philamlphia plan, and the other kind opiating under what may be called 
the Uayton plan. The main difference is in the fact that the societies opersitog 
under the Uayton plan are large societies with a complex system of government, 
while the societies oiierating under the Philadelphia plan are, for the most part, 
nnall organizations, comiiosed of members #Iio Unow each other personally, or by 
reputation, and having a simple system of government. Usnally the meetings are 
held in the evenings, monthly, imd the officers serve either without pay or for 
nominal salaries. The bnsinees of the societies operating under the Dayton plan 
is carried on like that of a bank with salaried officers, who devote all their time 
to the work of the sooipty, have offices open every day, aud have clerks and other 
asedstants. There Is no objection, from a financial standpoint, to having skilled 
managera who are (loid a salary, bnt the value of the association as a natemal 
brgaiutation Islessened. The salary paid to the treasurer, orother salaried officer 
in the case of asaocMtions operating under the Philadelphia plan, is seldom more 
than $300 1 « year. In some ins'tances one man is secretary of more than 
one assoctatm.4iiid there are men who act nyfficers of a nnmber of societies, 
who devote tiNlf whole time to the work of ti^ji^ietiea 

There htui never lieen a case in Pjiiladelphiawfine a man, acting (or more than 
one society, has nsed the lands of one to make np his acconnts in tiie other. 

The membenuf the hnlldiBg anociatlons in Phila^sldilkarealmaet entirely 
Ifi^detphlaDB. There is an objection to an association qpti has members living 
affow a State, beoanee in sneh case the memhera conld not meet together 
mon^ly. Financial en'caae is qnite possible for a 9&te or national society,hnt 
' Hrh Mcietiee oan not have the fratinul spirit which oan he had ina poieiy local 
SodatiCB. (S98,lj^.fi00.),r. 
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B< Melfc«i» 1. Pagmmiofphmi'mm. —Vx. BcftKwysttat 

St the beginning the%i)ditig snd loan aasooiatione loaned money below the maiv 
krt rote, and that cons^msntly tSeir money waa at a prominm. Notwlthatiindmg 
the preminm, however, ^™ey conld be obtained from them on more favorawe 
tenne than a similar smoi^ ooold hev>biained from a savings bank or other lender. 
There are a great many difttent plans otbreminm follovsad by different bniiding 
.associations. The most couituoQ method in nse in Philadelphia Is the method by 
which the preminm is dednctcit from the amount of the loan; that is. the groM- 
preminm plan. For the last b w lO years there has been no premium paid in the 
oHse of the Philadelphia societies, ap that praotieally it males no difference what 
the plan is. The laws of Pennsyb aaia do not require i^e payment of a nominal 
preminm, as is the case in Massacbosotts. The question of preminm is a matter ot 
very little importance, provided a metni)or atays in the society for the whole tenoT 
Things are evened np, whether he pays «large or a small preminm. (JWXl, 800,601.) 

The trust companies are now competiu.w of the building aaeociations and loan 
money on the same terms,,lint the bmhliii)j>.aesaciation loan is still {ireferabloi 
bewan’se. in case a liorrowing member mee-ts with misfortune, his fellow-members 
will do all they can to tide him over bis ditt'unities, and the society will not fore¬ 
close his mortgage if it can possibly avoid it. i ) 

2. Maturity period.—Mr. Bnrk says that the avt-mm maturity period of bniiding 
and loan associations at present is abont 12 years. There uwd tobeWr tEe early 
series of the associations a shorter maturity period. The faimer the preminm the 
shorter the maturity period. Arateof earningot' imt cent isinecesBarylpnjatui* 
a share of stock in 12.years. It is qnite probable that building ssaooiatldns will be 
obliged in the near f nture to reduce their rates of interest. In that cose the period 
of maturity will be lengthened. IIK)0.608.) 

!l. .Series of sfoefc.—Mr. Bnrk Bays that where stock is issued in' series by the 
bniiding associations the several series are assumed to be partners in the concern, 
the profits are divided according to the partnership plan, and the profits paid to 
each series are baaed on the total amount contribnted by each, (w.) • 

4.'. Influence on tndnstrial life.— Mr. Bcrk says that building aUpcia- 
imns ba\e anqnestionably had a great influence in printing labor dl^intee - 
and strikes and in preventing a resort to violence when-tlMIteBbave tsVint nliioe.’ 
Their whole tendency has lieen to make the relations betweemcuital ghdlAbor 
cordihl. Many of the uiembers of the associations buy the honawin wbilih tinw 
live, and they will not engage in a strike, except uprtipreat provocation, forihey , 
do not want to give np their homes to go to another locality, Membership m 
these associations also gives a certain Imsiness training. The menlViers leanlw 
keep accounts, and obtain what might be called a practical knowledge M thevaliia 
of money. The bniiding associations have also tended to do away wl^ socialismT-' 
among workmen, and therefore snch aasociationa are greatly enconraged ly '< 
emplayers. 

The bniiding associations in Philadelphia hare been a factor in making ftat city 
a city of homes. The members of the associations scarcely ever bnlM their own 
hnusee, bnt. as a rule, buy houses already built In Philadelphia the kind of 
hcnses most in demand are those which cost abont $2..Wii, For that amount A 
honae containing 8 rooms and a bathroom can be bought In the ekrly daro the 
building associations were lormed far the exprees pnrposeof enabling mdmhers to 
erect tlmir own honses. but now the members find it a great deal bettek to leap 
their money and bay their houses where they please. Practically, the bniiding 
asaneiatious are to.day loan associations with mortgage seonritiee. and the mem¬ 
bers are investios rather than borrowers. At the present time the building asso¬ 
ciations yield a Iarge%retarn on investments than do banks or trust companies, 
although In n cent years the fall in the valne of money hae led the trust companies 
to follow the methods pnrsued by the bniiding associations. 

It is still the ambition of workingmen to own their own homes. The develop¬ 
ment of trolley linee hae made it possible tor people toUfe outside of the dty 
limits, and contequantly the valne of property wiwn tOTd^ .kw fallen, and 
there are more houses for renfc^«6,588, ,598, 602.80S.) ^ 

B. Slab; anpnrvMMi^K Bobk says it la hia opiniot tM^ best thing 
which the State legidatnree ooma do wonlajtie aimply to anthcrize tiw (uganiza- 
tioB of bniiding Bodetiea. and then to let them alone. Qovsnmental inspection of 
any awt is a diaadvantage. If a sodeiy is managed by Us own dirraUorB, ti>e 
ttockhddera will looM a^r it and aee that it is hoqaatly managed. If the IMato 
mapecta Its aSdrs. tM gtockholden will feel no reeponsibUity. The demaiwior 
Sue inspection came ft^pdiUdana who wanted an offiosk (600,801.) 
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X. BVlLOIMa TBADS^. 


Ltw)afo7’C‘*S*SS5 "1^ coiitrw^torihT-l, Builden 

fhia president of the liuildfl*«’ Leagne, New York 

SSrln the *<>™ed about 1894. It is (!dmposed*S employ^ of 

^ J. °f New York City.' AboStSOoinneS 

SStprobubl?^^:'.,^;:!;'’^ whom perhaps r.« or'00 are geuerSToo« 
A»«r.f ”' U Of the general contractors in the city. 

ti^—the BuCaSlraTiSh'’*^ w t^longto another organi a- 

a^?memlS?i of^h^ S^.' **“> «f ‘h® BuUders’League aie 

betwS^^™„.”/J^® IbWters’ organizations of their own trades. The tfealinia 
wortmen and organizations of employers are gener iltv 
*21“'® "wnizations se,irately. ratherXnTy t^e Se™^ 

be^e on the one side and the Hn*l,iin,r rv.„..„ii..irf “*ufL “ 


regular scale. They find it hard. Iiowcrer. to Xinren ®“ “’® 

latm builders buy a property covercil by a mortgage Uurin» tha^nr® "P”''’; 
building they get as much^I. y as they cL under thfliuildeSXu^ 
fail to pay the workmen, tbs mitcaceL twVlIa *?.i“'„.®”The".they 



tnemoit part poorly con.sti'ucted. (428 427.) 

4*'ifait:7rss7,^C'?:K 

■ ssK'ajstrssd? 

assist the members wno are in trouble livfn™f«2f ®*®P® ete taken to 

s£a*^rS'Eg j“gpr-?«^ 

”"SS5c^‘is,r 

s.i»‘2rXTi7gss7;ii%".sr?, 

states that tbe builSng tSdM^S arl com w Trades Council, 

ments with contractors’a8H^iafiX m.^=l i? * ^®®i “Pposition to agi^ 

that no memberTSuS S^f wmkZ^i^® 

tractors’ ass.,ci«tion T™ re are bUX^ a member of the oon- 

mente which are obliged to keep a forced men ®“*®'' *®''‘'® ®**«hli8h- 

these eatablmhinents either to «ve thiSt w/Sfairreemeut compels 
anion men. Moreover. to employ non- 

I fraction of 
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material men!1^XLTa most X ®mn7ES"“*® with the 
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tractor of luioalwr JlRM-Ballding Trades OonnCil feels the InjnstjjDe of the slta- 
ation, but can jSInrajmgw the contrat t it has sanctioned. The witness does 
not believe snc^w^reemBt will ever be indorsed by tbeconncU again.. (33,34.) 

B. Lab^r orttanisiitktne.—t. Kaiional Buildpiu Trader Couneil,—M.i. 
Stkinuiss states that the National Bnilding Trades Conncil was formed in Decem¬ 
ber. 1387. It IS a delegate body, composed of representat.ves of ocal building 
trades oonnrils and representativas of national nnious of woihers in the bnildiw 
trades. The national organizations at present adiliated with it are the electricm 
wo kers. the painters, the sheet-metal workers, nn4|l|p steam engineers Each 
national nnion pays only $10 a year to^e National Biding Trades Council, but 
the conncil has power to le^v an assessment of 5 cents a member a weeh'tttsup- 
port a strike or a lockout. The local building trades councils in 34 cities, ohieny 
lu the West, are affiliated. .Tersey City, N. ,1., and W*rocBter,.Ma88., are theOnly 
Eastern cities so far included. The organization has made little eSort to eatend 


itself. It has no paid organizers, and has only recently appointed volunteer orgau- 
i era. The aggregate memliership of the affiliated IxKiies, local and nationm, is 
about 3.>0,000. Theconvention meets once a ytar, and the general executive board 
directs the affairs of the organization'lietween conventions. The executive board 
consists of the president, the secretary-treasurer, and (> vice-presidents. The 
tendency of the body is toward increasing the power of the executive board. 

Among the objects of the body, as stated in the constitution, are the encourage¬ 
ment and formation of building trades councils and local nnions, the closer amal¬ 
gamation of bnilding trades workmen, the establishment of the eight-hour day, 
the abolition of the contract system on public work, the equalization of wages in 
the different building trades, the introduction of a national working card, the 
establishment of a lietter feeling between employer and employee, and the secur¬ 
ing of legislation in the interest of workers in the building trades. The constitu¬ 
tion also declares the abolition of strikes or the reduction of them to a minimum 
to 1)0 one of the main objects of the organization. It also requests all local build¬ 
ing trades councils to establish conference or arbitration boards with associations 
of master builders wherever practicable. By an amendment adopted by the last 
convention, the general executive board was directed to act as an arbitration com¬ 
mittee in case of a strike or lockont when called on to do so by a local building 
trades conncil or an affilialed national body. The principle of the organization is 
local a itonomy. yet Mr. Steinbiss believes that authority will be given to the gen¬ 
eral e.xecutive lioard to try to settle any dispute in which ad affiliated body is 
engaged, and to withhold financial support unless an opportunity to^ffect a set¬ 
tlement is offered to it. Mr. Steinbiss thinks that if the Chicago bnildbig trades 
conncil had submitted its dispute with the employers in KKW to the National 
Bnilding Trades Council a settlement would have been reached. (18,18,18-31). 3H.) 

Mr. Steinbiss declares that it is not the policy of this organizB^n to boycott 
unions which are not affiliated with it.- The carpenters in M. Loon have at times 
lieenofitsidethe Building Trades Council, and yet the council hae even aided them 
in their grievances. (23.) 

Mr. Steinbiss says that the council asks contractors and real estate men and 
architecto and builders to employ none but men in possession of thp Building 
Trades Conncil working card. This card is issued by the national organization 
and from the office of its secretary. Each affiliated local building trade? council 
must take out this working card for all its members in good standing. Pdssession 
of the card shows that a man has paid his dues to hie own organization and is a 
Mmber of it in good standing. The members may also be obliged to hold the 
dM cards of their own nnions, according to their nnion laws: but wherever the 
National Bnilding Trades Council has j^sdiction its card is the only working 
card recognized. (16,19(31.) 

Mr. Steinbiss states that toe local bnilding trades councils in toe various cities 
are organized on substantially the same plan. They differ with regard to tte 
n^umlier of trades included and the number of representatiLves from each trade. 
Ever.- trade, large or small, has regularly the same representation, and Mr. Stein- 
rass believes that this plan of treating each organization as a unit is toe i^ht 
f such federal bodies. In St. Louis there is a board of businese agento. 
^Wh is also a board of arbitration. It meets every day at 4 o'dock. The 
mifnbers are elected and paid each by his own union. In their daily meetings 
, they nuke reports and decide what shall be done by their board. This board 
repon^weekly to tfaf||toildiDg Trades Conncil. The board of business agents is 
placed distinctly nnMTtoe jurisdiction of the conncil. This was found to be 
ne ceyry . because in New York at one time the board of walking delegates was 
“spAff*? body, and was able to oontrol toe sltoation wifliont reference 
to tordesires «#toe Bnilding Trades Council. Mr. bdieves that toe 
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conttitation of the Bnildliif Trades Connell of St. Lonii has the model for 
nearly all the oonhcils that have been formed in other cities.* (llHS. 20.) 

3. Board of Delegatei of Builditig Trades,— Hr. O'Bbiik, of ^ Qrsnite Cutters’ 
Katlonsl Umon, says that the Board of Delegates of Building TVades was formed 
for the purpose of bringing the members of the different organizations in the 
building trades into closer affiliation. The representatives of labor who are 
members of the board of delegates have power to act for the organization which 
they represent between meetings. They must be given that power before they 
are adimtted to the board, and they are governed by a constitution and by-laws 
which are submitted to the brmnlzations for their approval. When a grievance 
is presented it is the dnty of the delegates, having men working on that particii- 
larpiece of work to investigate the grievance. At least UO pei cent of the griev¬ 
ances reported are adjnsted through committees without any trouble. The 
majority of the local organizations have yearly agreements with their employers, 
fixing the rate of wages and conditions generally. In case of the infraction of a 
rule by a union the matter would come before the board of delegates. From 
2* to 30 trades are represented in the board. 

It a case were found in which meihbcrs of the union were violating roles, the 
delegate representing that particular trade could order a strike in that trade. If 
the assistance of other trades were desired, a grievance would have to lie put 
into the hands of the board of delegates in the regular form. It is very seldom 
that men are ordered on a strike until every honest means has been taken to adjust 
the difficulty. The delegate is supposed to see that the working rules are all 
complied with, and in case of any dispute is supposed to interview the employer 
and adjust matters if possible, acting at all times under tbe instructions of the 
. organization which he represents. In former years it was found that where an 
individual workman presented j^evances to his employer, he would, in nine cases 
out of ten, be discriminated against sooner or later. Now, when a representative 
of the organization deals with the employer, it is impossible to discriminate against 
individual workmen. Tbe delegate is inclined to be conservative in his action 
because he wants to be in a position to show that he was justified in doing as 
he ffid. Otherwise a new delegate wonld be appointed. Every precaution is 
taken to avoid a strike, and one is ordered only as a last resort 

When there arises any dispute between two organizations concerning the ijnes- 
tion of jurisdiction, tbe difference is arbitrated by the appointment of representa¬ 
tives from each side to consider tbe point at issue. 

To a certain extent, a delegate who does his dnty. finds it very hard to secure 
employment* A large nnmbw do find employment, however. It is not necessary 
for thnepresentative of a labor or^ization to become an object of antagonism 
on ihe part of employers. (428,424^, 480.) 

8. Anitnde of empWers.—Mr. Strinbiss says that the best builders and con¬ 
tractors are fr^ds of tbe organizations of the building trades workers. The 
unions give them better mechanics, and they prefer to deal with a committee 
ra^er than every Tbm, Dick, and Harry. Tbe large contractors are also favora¬ 
ble to the central ifelegate bodies, called councils. It istfaesmallcontractor, “tbe 
man who hirm and picln up anyone on the street that works for cheap wages," 
who opposes the councils and the unions. (16.) 

Hr. LEO says tiut neither he nor his orgimization has the slightest objection to 
organized laltor. (101.) 

C. KelaltoM'of employers and employees.— iVepoffafioas in the oar- 

penter trade.—Mr. Habdikq ^ves a detailed account of the negotiations between 
the Master Carpenters Association and the Brotherhood of Carpenters in New 
York (Mty in 18% and 1900. Up to September, 1699. carpenters received 821 a 
week for & hours' work. In that month the workmen pesented a demand for $32 a 
w^ for 44 hours’ work, with absolute prohilfition of work between 12 m. and .3 
p. m. on 8atnrd»a. The manufacturers considered this last demand particularly 
unreasonable. They were willing to give tbe Saturday half holiday, but they 
bought they should be permitted to do work on Saturday afternoons by paying 
double for it. They have this privilege on Sunday and at night. In the offioe- 
huilding section of the city it is often necessary to make remurs and alterations 
between tbe time when the offices are vacated on Saturday afternoon and the time 
they an occupied on Monday morning. For such purposes Saturday afternocm is 
InvalnsUs. 

A committee of the Master Carpenters’ Association m^a emnmittee of the 
wotaien and made a temporary agreement for wages of dFoents an hour for a 
Saturday half holiday, and for an arbitration committee to settle other points of 
dUtaranoB. The representMivea of the union which agreed to this comprapiise 
aaU thiat Miey had poweffilp settle tile dispute; but the day aftegi the agreeSMOt 
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ms stgaed the'iiwaataotiven noeiTsd word ti»t tbs oommittse bad no snob 
power; that ths;'bad eigoed tbs wresment on tiwir own rsqioiisibiUtjr, nod that 
tbs o^oid demand wo^ bs Ursa op ta Finally, on October 4, tbs master car- 

^M^e^^^me was fixed for tbs oontinnance of tbs agreement which was thna 
formed, and itwas therefore liable to be abrogated at any time. The master cw- 
penten asked tbejonmeymen toappoint aoommitteeof arbitration to am veatsome 
amicable nnderstanding whereby yearly agreements oonld be made. A committee 
was formed, and fTomFebrnary luto Angnst Id. 1900, the master carpenters tried 
to eflfect an arrangement. The jonmeymen did not keep their appointments. A 
day wonld be set for the oonferenoe and the committee of the jonmeymen wonld 
not appear. When the masters asked the reason, an entirely new committee wonld 
come with new propositions. Finally, on Angnst 15,1900, the Master Carpenters' 
Araociation passed resolutions declaring that it was inexpedient to hold Inrther 
conferences w.th committees from the brotherhood nntil each committees should 
have full i>ower to act on the matters under consideration, and declaring further 
that the agreement made on October 4,1899, was terminated and of no effect on 
and after Angnst 90,1900, So at the time of Mr. Harding's testimony, November 
IS, 1900, no agreement existed between the master carpenters and the journeymen 
in New York City, fivery employer hired carpenters on snch terms as he conld 
make. (110-118.) 

D. Oeneral condition* of labor.—Wopeso/bnckloBers.—Mr. Leo says 
that the present wages of bricklayers in New York are 55 cents as hour, and that 
he questions whether they ongbt not, in fairness, to be 00 centa an boor. Their 
wages wonld then be eqnal to only 30 or 35 cents an honr for steady work, The 
weather does not let them work over half the time. The work is hard and often 
dangerons and onght to be well paid. (98.) 

E. Legislation relating to buildlHR trades.— ilfeciuin/cs' liens.—Mr. 
0’Bbie.n says that labor organimtions in the State of New York have tried to secure 
an amendment to the mechanics' lien law, providing that persons lending money 
on property should be obliged first to ascertain whether or not there were any claims 
for wages against the property. Many of the contractors and the persons who loan 
money stand in together and prevent the payment of the men who furnish mate¬ 
rial and labor. (438.) 

XI. STOBB AND CIBABITE CUTIIBO TBADB. 

A. Granite Cutters’ National Vnion.— Mr. O'Bkien says that the 
Granite Cutters' National Union was formed in 1877. The organimtlon has 
complete jnrisdiction over ail the granite work in the United States. Each local 
branch makes its own rate of wages, bnt the rate is nnder the supervision of the 
national organization, or executive board, which is composed of the national 
nnion officers. About 98 per cent of the granite enttere in the country belong to 
the association, which has about 16,000 or 17,000 members. All the money is cen¬ 
tralized. The local organizations are allowed a certain amount tor legitimate 
expenses. The rest is sent to headquarters. When there is a strike which 
has taken place with the approval of the union, the fnnds of the national ormni- 
zation are drawn on to pay the strike benefits. Many of the branches have a local 
fnnd raised by local asaessmenta. The nnion is affiliated with the Board of Dele¬ 
gates of the Bnilding Trades and with the Central Federated Union of the City of 
New York. (492,481.) 

B. Relatloos of enployen ud enployees.— Mr. Leo says that 
there w.vs harmony in the stone-cutting trade in New York for 8 or 10 yean, up 
to about 1897. At that time there was a strike over the proposal to change the 
time of making the annual agreement. New agreements were customarily made 
jn the Ist of May. At that time of hhe year the yards are full of work and the 
mpiuyere can not ailmrd a contest. They wanted to make the agreement expin 
in February, when work is slack. After a strike of 10 or 19 weeks, the Master 
stonecr.tten' Association yielded completely, and in addition, paid sbont |19,000 
in fines into the treasury of ^e nnitm. (97,98.) 

€!. .,l^presitteeslit|>.— Mr. O'Bbibn sim that a lystem of apprentioediip has 
hm aot^ted by the granite ontten. In New York 1 apprentice to 10 men is 
•jmwed. in some othw localises there is a more liberal allowance, and in soma 
the allowance is less HheraL The sons of memben (rf the onion have been allowed 
to become apprentiias even in cases where the emplo.ver has bad his regnlar 
allowanoe. Then an nosubdivisions in the gianite-cntifBg trade. All the work¬ 
men an calied granite enttere, no matter whMolass of dmng they do. (499,430.) 
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D. General condItiAns of labor.— 1. Mr. O'Brien says that the 

wages paid to granite cntters are usually based on time and not on piece work. 
The wages in New York are .’iO cents an hour for an S-honr day. The wages used 
to be $t.To a day for Id hours’ work. Wages do not make so much difference if 
the trade is thoronghly organized, as in that case all the employers ha\ e to pay the 
same wnges. In the New York nnion there has been no change of wages in S 
years. When a change is to he made, a committee on the bill of prices is appointed 
from the nnion. After the members of the committee have agreed among them- 
selves, they report to the local organization. If that approves, the sea e is sent to 
the national omcers. If they consider the scale all right, it is snhmiited for vote 
to all the unions in the country. The members of the nnion are more competent 
than are the employers to make out the bill of prices. (425, 42(1, 431.) 

2. Jfoura of iobor.—Mr. O’Bbien says that the hours of Inwr tor granite cutters 
are uniform all over the country, and a day's work consists of S hours of labor. 
When the demand lor 8 hours was made, a committee was appointed by the union 
at large. This committee drew op a section, which was embodied in the constitu¬ 
tion. providing that none of the members of the Granite Cutters' Union should 
work more than 8 hours a day. The employers were notified of the change in 1897, 
and told that it would go into effect after March 1,1900. They were thus given 3 
years to get accustomed to the change. The granite cutters have become more 
proficient all the time, so that now more is accomplished in 8 hours than formerly 
was accomplished in lU hours. 

The adoption of the 8-hour system gives occupation to a greater number of work¬ 
men. The Saturday half holiday would have the same effect. 

In the State of New York tliere is a law providing thatin all public employment 
8 hours shall constitute a day’s work. The law has worked well, and the super¬ 
intendent of public works in the city of New York says that be would not care to 
go back to the old system, but thinks that the work is done much lietter under 
present conditions. (422, 42.5,429, 434.) 

£. Legtalatlon relatiuK to granite cutting.— Mr. Leo states that the 
so-calied Tobin law enacted in New York m 1893. requiring that all granite used 
on mnnldpal or State work in New York shall be dressed at the place where it is 
used, has almost stopped the use of granite for such work. There is not demand 
enough in New York city to .iustify the introduction of machinery for the turning 
of heavy columns and the like, and it is, therefore, impracticable to conduct the 
dressing of such pieces on the ground, (97.) 

Hr. Uakpino says that there are certain pillars and columns in some large 
buildings which no machinery in the State of New York can handle. The result 
of the law forliidding the use of any granite finished outeide of New York State 
for municipal or State work, therefore. Is that some other stone has to be used in 
place of nanite. Mr. Harding has heard it said that the grauite used in one addi¬ 
tion to the museum of Central Park cost over $100,000 more than it need have 
cost if it had tieen cut outside the State. (108.) 

Mr. O’Brien says that the Tobin stone-dressing law in force in New York, and 
providing that in all work done for the State the stone used must be dressed 
within the boundaries of the State, has been quite beneficial. The people of the 
State are entitled to the benefit of the work which is done for the State. The law 
has, to a certain extent, led to the lowering of the cost of dressing stone. In the 
Eastern States the wages are such that a man is not encouraged to do any more 
in the course of a day than he is obliged to do. It has been found that since the 
law went into effect the dressing of stone has not cost more than it did before, and 
the State has had the benefit of having the money kept in circulation within the 
State. (4‘27,438.) 

Zn. POTTEBT XBADSS. 

A. Dovelopiaent of the pottery iBAnfitry.—1. CfeveraUy.—itr. Wtu 
MAM Bpbuers, president of the International Pottery Company, says thatasearly 
ae 176S a pottery was established in South Carolma, which was of snfficieut 
Importance to cause alarm among the then well-estabU^ed iiottories of England. 
From that time on a number of attempts were made to establish potteries, out it 
was not until 1883 that the Industn became of any commercial importance. 
From that time until the Centennial Exposition the business steadily increased in 
magnitude, and the quality of the vraree rapidly improved. The exposition of 
187 V gave, perbapa, the greatest impetus to the industry, as it acquainted the world 
with tlw pwbility of this country’s resources, and revealed to we manufacturen 
their own latent p^bilities. At that time littie decorated ware was being made. 
The daamd for decorated goods, however, increased so rtqildly that one mann- 
taotnrar niter anotiier found it neoesaaryto eetsblish a deoorMing department 
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Soon nfter the eatabtiebment of decorating department! came the development of 
the eo-csUed sanitary wares. <, 

The largest pottery menafactory ia sitnated at East LiTerpooI,Ohio. That factory 
makes a namror of different kinds of goods. It makes a very line grade of hotel 
china; it makes semiporcelain goods, white granite, C. C., yellow, and Rocking¬ 
ham wares. 

The Ceramic Art Pottery, of Trenton, N. J., aakee goods of,the very finest 
grades. They are beautifnl and high priced. The Bookwood Pottery, of Cincin¬ 
nati. makes an entirely different line of goods, which are ezqoisite in finish. 
American potter.es are to-day, in fact, making, in all lines of clay prodncts, wares 
e ual in (jnality and variety to the very finest made in any part of the world, 
except that, iwrhaps. they do not make china which is e<jnal in quality to some 
of the best grades of French chins. 

During the la.st half century the pottery business has developed from almost 
nothing to a bnsinees in which there is invested some |IH,0(IU,OIIO, and which 
employs t'O.OOU persons. The principal center of the industry is Trenton, N. J, 
(004,605,80(1,60»,(10».) 

a. Manufacture of.mnitarytmrea.—MT. John A. Campbbll, general manager 
of the Trenton Potteries Company, says that the manufacture of sanitary ware in 
the United States was first attempted in 18,2, Previous to that time all sanitary 
ware was import e<l from England and Scotland. At the present time, snch ad¬ 
vance has been made in the industry that there are practically no importations 
of sanitary ware, and American manufacturers are euqiorting their goods in in¬ 
creasing cinantities to all parts of the world. The sanitary articles manufactured 
in this country conform to the latest sanitary regulations, and are far superior in 
design and utility to those produced in any other country. Furthermore, ira- 
proveineute are constantly being made, and the industry is keeping pace with the 
general demand for the highest sanitary appliances known. The vitrified sanitary 
china and earthen ware manufactured in the United States is the very best article 
of its kind in use. 

Solid porcelain goods, which are also classified as sanitary wares, and which are 
made of fire-clay ware with a white lining and glaze, were manufactured in this 
country as far back as ]s80, but only con^aratively small articles were made. 
The first successful attempt to make solid porcelain hath tubs was made in 18U%, 
At that time few solid porcelain bath tubs were used in this country, and all those 
used were im]iorted. At the present time, American manufacturers not only con¬ 
trol the Ami rican market, but are exporting these goods to European countries. 
The price has Iieen reduced at least .56 per cent, so that now these goods are within 
reach of people of moderate means, and a solid porcelain bath tub can ho bought 
for about 40 or .50 per cent more than the cost of an enameled iron one. 

The ontput of sanitary wares in this country runs from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000, 
and there are about 1,500 or 1.800 persons einployed in the industry. (624,025,629.) 

.5. Manufacture M tite*.— Mr. alfbbd Willson Lawshe, secretary and treas¬ 
urer of the Trent Tile Company, says that the tile business is the youngest of any 
of the clay industries in the United States. Practically, it is only 20 years old. 
Between 18*8 and 1880 a few tile factories were built in this country, but the 
English manufacturers controlled the market. In 1880, at an exposition held at 
Crewe. England, an American tile manufacturer was awarded the gold medal over 
the English and Continental manufacturers. That incident gave an impetus to 
the tile biisineas in this country. Architects throughout the country began to 
think that American prodncts were better than the foreign producta Soon the 
Trent tile plant was erected at Trenton. As soon as American manufacturers 
began to put their goods on the market, however, the importers of foreiro goods 
decreaseil (heir prices. At that time, because of a difference of classification made 
by different appraisers, imported tiles paid only 20 per cent duty at Eew York and 
Philadelphia, while they paid 45 per cent at Boston. The matter was brought to 
the .ittention of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the duty was fixed at the unl- 
lorm rateof 45 per cent. From that time on theindnstiyhaa steadily mwnuntil 
now there are 18 factories in thisconntry. There are probably three or four million 
dollars invested in the business, and some 2,500 people are employed. The Trent 
'I ile Cri.'ipany employs 286 hands, about 70 per cent of whom are women and obll- 
drra, the children being over the age of 15 yeara 

At first only embossed tiles were manufactured. These have gone out of favor 
“ow-and plain enameled tiles are now manufactured for the most part. When 
me demand for sanitary goods came a nonabsorbent tile begaif to be produosd. 
^6 prices of while tile and the prices of white marble are about the samS’.'Imt 
i» not as good a ware for sanitary purposes because it is absorbent, 
'"■nne a fine vitrified tile is absolutely nonabsorbent U there is any white marble 
which is nonabawbent it is probably so high priced that it can not be advantage- 
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onsly Hied. One of tbe grievanoei of nuuinfactnrere is that tlie Oovom- 

inent uses marble almost to tbee^clndon of tUe. England, on the otber band.tilei 
all of her Qorernment bnildinn There is not any artificial marble made tb^ 
will stand the abrasion that a tile win stand. 

The same materials are need in the mannfsctnre of tiles as are used in the 
mannfactnre of ordinary wttery and'china ware. The materials are ground to a 
floor. The floor is sifted into a box and then pressed. Alter being pressed into 
shape, the tile is bisqne-flred in one kiln and then gloss-fiaed in another. 

' To-day American manufacturers are selling 90 per cent of all the tile sold in the 
United States. It is theopinionof manufacturers that American tiles are superior 
to foreign-made tiles. (630,681,682.) 

4. Fact* favorable to development.—Hi. Buhokss says that the high premium 
on gold during the Civil War was a great aid to the development of the pottery 
industry. The natural resources of the (onntry have aided greatly in its develop 
ment. The bulky nature of the cheaper grades of goods and the length of time 
which necessarily elapses between the placing of an order with foreign manu 
factnrers and the receiving of the goods have worked in favor of the development of 
the American Industry. The Centennial, the New Orleans, and theChicagoeiiiosi- 
tions, by showing the possibilities of American manufacturers, aided the growth 
of the industry in this country. The information obtained by the Tariff Com¬ 
mission of IH82 gave to legislators someideaof theextentand value of the industry 
end brought about the enactment of tariffs which were protective. The demand 
for more artistic and costly goods, which has been created by the increased wealth 
of the country, has been met by American manufacturers, and so has aided the 
growth of the industry. The opening of ceram-c art schools in recent years has 
bi'en of great assistanco in the production ol superior grades of ware, and the 
growing feeling among the people that goods of American make are desirable, 
together with the real merit of the goods produced, has been a great stimulus to 
the business. (666.) 

Mr. Campbru. says that the progress made in the manufacture of sanitarywares 
is due to the i act that the protective tariff has made experiments possible and that 
manufacturers have persevered in making exiieriments. It is due also to the skill 
irogressive workmanship of the employees. (62.5.) 


Mr. wux,iAM Clayton. representativeof tbe-Tiggermen andDishmakers'Union, 
says that the pottery industry would be very much assisted if the (government 
would appoint men trained in the-jiottery business to Investigate various sections 
of the country where materials suitable to the pottery industry may be found, in 
order that, if possible, American manufacturers may be relieved from the neces¬ 
sity of having to depend on England for any «f the days which are necessary in 
the manufacture of pottery. The Government could ftirther assist in the develop¬ 
ment of the pottery mdnstiyby encouraging the establishment of technical schools 
in which students may be trained in the arts and sciences which apply to the pot¬ 
tery industry, in Europe schools of this character have been established and are 
encouraged by government patronage and assistance. 

The duty on china and^rthen ware should be a compound of specific and ad 
valorem duties, and the wriS law should lie made moreperfectly oj^ative by the 
appointment of a larger number of inspectors who are thoroughly practical and 
wdl acquainted with the pottery industry. Inspectors should be appointed at 
pottery districts in foreign countries, as well as ^ded to the customs offlcials in 
this country. 

Freight discriminations should be done away with through remedial legislation, 
and rates should be made uniform. (636,637,688,640.) 

5, FaeU unfavorable to development.—lii. Buroess says that the want of ade¬ 
quate government protection has been the feature which has been most unfavor¬ 
able to the development of the pottery indnstry. It is only in recent years that 
the pottery business in this country has been considered a factor worthy of much 
mverurnental attention. The wages in the pottery indnstry are much higher in 
tots country than in Europe, and the rate of duty imposed upon forriro goods, 
though seemingly large, has never been commensurate with the difference in 
wages. Another fact which has operated against the pottery industry is that it 
requires a large amount of capital to start a plant on a paying basis. Further¬ 
more, there is a lack of skilled labor and of men of artistic education and taste. 
The want of technical schools has retarded the ^wth of the industry. The gmi- 
eral tendency cmlte part of the American peo^ to think that imported articles 
are superior to dflnestic products has been one of the most difflomt obetades to 
oeeHians. The greatest of all setbacks in recent years was the enactment of the 
Wilitui htriff law, Whloh gave the indnstry such a stunning blow as to paralyse it 
forjTOftri. (605.) 

lUe CLitTQN that Amerioan maDofactarars are obliged to import oertaia 
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sradea of oUy which ne neoenary iolllli^ffS^aotioii i>t eax^arr ware from &ig- 
umd; slmoat erory manafactiirer In'Hito coimtrjr ts oblu^ to nee these 
clays, and that no anbatitate for them has as yet been fonnd in this coantry. The 
liKit of technical soboole ia also a huidicap to the pottery indnatry, and diaeriml- 
nationa in freight in favor of forei^ maanfactnrera act as a great drawbadc. 
Kiulway companies acting jointly with ateamship lines are carrying jrooda from 
tbe seaport to inland points at a rate considerably less than ia cbar)^ tho home 
mMnfactnrer to the same points. For instance, goods can sent from Liver¬ 
pool. England, to San Antonio. Tex., for 40 cents a hundred, while the rate from ^ 
Ponton to Sw Antonio is W cents a hundred. On Jannary 1 "of last year the 
official classification of a number of articles was raised, and this has been a disad¬ 
vantage to tbe pottery manufacturers, liiefects ia the present tariff lew act also 
as a drawback to American manufacturers Tbe ad valorem dnty inakee nnder- 
valuation possible. The largest foreign shippers of china and earthen ware to 
this country have their own agents here to whom they ship goods, and in oasea 
like Uermany. where no oath is administered by the consul, the niannfactnrer 
may invoice his goods at any priie he choosee, and take his chance of a revalna- 
tion at the port of entry. Under the present system it is possible for what is 
known as ‘'stnfllng'' to prevail to u great extent. Stuffing means that a manu¬ 
facturer. who is packing hollow ware for e.ciiort, incloses in the hollow ware fin¬ 
ished artide.s which do not appear in the invoice, and which are of much greater 
valne than the goods which do appear in tho invoice. In Germany there is in 
existence what is known as “omnibas” invoicing, which means that goods are 
Inmped together and no descriptive invoice made ont, (C80,037,638.039.) 


B. Conditions of cnpital and bnsiiioss.— 1. Trenton PoHenee Com¬ 
pany.—Mr. CAMPiiKLi. says that the Trenton Potteries Company whs formed by 
the consolidation of five plants engaged in the manafacture of sanitary wares. 
Since the formation of the company one additional plant to maiinfactnre solid 
porcelain goods has been erected. Thecompany is capitalized at $3,000,000. The 
ontpnt of the company is probably about one-third of the total output of the 
country iii sunitary wares. Some economies have been effected by tbe consolida¬ 
tion of tbediSereut plants, bnt there has not been as much economy as was antici¬ 
pated. The prices of the goods manufactured have been redneed 50 per cent dur¬ 
ing the last 10 years. The ri dnetion in price is dne in part to tbe consolidation 
of the different companies; bnt only in part. (020, 637, 039.) 

2. Quality of American pottery manufacture^,—Mi, Campbeli, says that Ameri¬ 
can mannfactnrers can and are prodneing at the present time table china which is 
equal to any china that is made in Limoges. The Ceramic Art Company, of Tren¬ 
ton, is mannfaetaring as fine a china as can be made. American potters have 
passed the experimenial stage in making a gla/e. The Maddock Pottery Com¬ 
pany, of Trenton, is also prodneing a very flue grade of china. Its kilns are hnilt 
upon the French principle, and the company is prodneing ware that is holding ito 
own with the best in France. There is a certain prejudice on the part of the 
American jieople against American-made goods, bnt that prejudice is I eing over¬ 
come. (630.) * 


Mr. CuiYTOX says that there is not mneh difference between the quality of 
American pottery and tbe quality of English pottery. Tho operatives in tbit' 
country are capable of prodneing aa fine work of every kind as is produced in 
England. In some of tiu ezpenrive articles it may be that not so much pains Is 
taken in tbe finish, bnt this ia not the case in regard to general ware. The pottery 
mannfactnrers of Trenton have sneceeded in obtaining a greater degree of per¬ 
fection than formerly in tbe mixtnre of materials, and hare been able io oalcnlate 
to s very great nicety the coefficient of expansion and contraction of the hodyand 
glaze nnder heat np to a given temperatnre. As a result the glazes are now com¬ 
pounded with greater accuracy to fit the body on which they are placed, and as a ' 
conseiiiience tom is less crazing than fcamerly. (039,043.) 

J'r. John A. O'Nbili,, a pottery worker of Trenton, says that American pot¬ 
tery mannfactnrers can make as fine goods as can be made anywhere in the wond. 
Tbe American pottoiy workers are the best in the world and know more about tbe 
biuin.'i'a than do the foreign potters. (OS.I.) 

Mr. JOHK W. Moeqak, a pottery worker of Trenton, says that tho nnderghtzed 
ware which ia made by the American manafactnrers is much better tfasm any 
which foreim mannf actnrera can prodnee. Amer. can mannfgetnrers are able to 
prodnoe as fine and delicate wan as tbe Haviland china whieffis mode at Limo- 
gte. *> far aa the body of the china ia coocerned. They are not eqnalib the “ 
French manafactnrersBofaraa finish onddelicate decoration are concerned. There 
are not artuts in this conntry who are capable of dtffng that daaa of work, the 
rewon bring that tiiere has been no call for that kind ol waA in this ootmtijr. 
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There has been a prejadioe against high-wiced decorated American ware. The 
prejudice is somewhat dying ont, bnt it stul exists, and will exist until it becomes 
the fashion to patronize home products. Some American manufacturers deceive 
consumers by stamping their prodncts as foreign made. <Mr. Morgan can not say 
whether the pottery workers who are engaged in the manufacture of American 
goods which are sold as foreign products are in general paid higher wages than 
other workers. He himself is engaged in the manufacture of such goods and 
gets about 14 per cent more in wages than be would otherwise earn. (1)49,6.10.) 

8, Juiport trade.—Mr. Buboess says that the foreign pottery manufacturers 
nave an advantage over American manufacturers in freight rates. Goods from 
Liverpool. England, are laid down at St. Louis. Kansas City, and at almost any 
of the VVestern towns at considerably lower rates of freight than can goods from 
either East Liverpool or Trenton be laid down at those points. For e.\ample, the 
last rate of freight from Liverpool, England, to St. Louis was t’7 cents a hundred, 
while from Trenton to St. Louis the rate was 41 cents a hundred. Goods are 
landed at Philadelphia from Liverpool. England, at only S cents a hundred more 
for freight than similar goods can Im landed in Philadelphia from Trenton, which 
is only 80 miles away. The tariff is not sufficient to overcome the difference in 
freights so far as Western trade isooncerned. In one instance English manufac¬ 
turers were landing their goods at San Francisco for $2..10 a ton. while the rate 
from Trenton to San Francisco was 837 aton. UndertheseconditionstheWestem 
trade of Eastern potteries is not of nmoh consequence. The English goods go 
through in bond, and the examination made by the customs authorities is often 
not satisfactory. Many of these goods are landed at Newport News, and the 
examinations made there by the customs authorities have been defective and 
inefficient. A speoiflo duty would remedy matters somewhat. 

The pottery manufacturers in this country were formerly much alarmed over 
the prospective importation of .Tapanese goods, but since they have laarneil that 
there is no certainty that the importer will get his order filled after be has placed 
it they have felt much less uneasy at the thought of Japanese competition. 
(80D, 610,911.) 

Mr. MoHOAKsays that Germany is the greatest competitor of this country in the 
pottery industry. Germany cun land goods in our cities at a lower price than 
that for which the ^oods can be produced in this country. The conclusion seems 
to he that no duty is ever paid on German goods, although there is no absolute 
proof of this fact. If the duties were properly collected, the present tariff would 
be sufficient for the protection of the pottery industry, but, as a matter of fact, the 
duties are not properly collected and the law is not severe enough in its punish¬ 
ment of those who evade the payment of duties. There ought to be a more rigid 
examination of imported goods. This is the opinion of the pottery workers in 
general. The customs officials say that they have not the time to make a suffi- 
cienUy rigid examination. (648,649.) 

4. firjiorf trade.—Ur. L Awshe says that there is a fair export trade in tiles with 
Australia and Holland, and there is eve^ reason to think that the trade will grow, 
as only go^ reports are beard concerning the tiles which are sent abroad. (883, 
938.) 

6. IneqitalUiei affreight rates.—Ur. Lawshb says that the manufacturers of 
’‘tilee have some reason to complain because of excessive freight rates to Western 
points. They can ship goods to Sydney, Anstxalia, at .10 cents a bandied, while 
they have to pay .17 cents a hundrM for goods shipped to Umaha, and 43 cents on 
goods shipped to Galveston, t'omiilaints have been made to the Moi^n Line and 
to the Sunset Route, but such complaints have availed nothing. The manufac¬ 
turers of tUes have an agreement to eiinalize freight rates. This agreement is 
that a freight rate shall not be anymore from one factory than from another. 
For example, the freight rate from Zanesville to Galveston is 48 cents, while the 
freight rate from Trenton is 48. The Zanesville manufacturers would have to 
wsy to the Galveston buyer the difference between freight at 43 and freight at 48. 
The transaction is entirely with the dealer. There is no clearing honse of the 
manufacturers, but simply on anecment to equalize freight rates. A manufac¬ 
turer is enabled to compete in all parts of the country, though, on account of the 
great difference in freight rates, it would not be possible lor him to sell in remote 
sections. (634,686.) 

6, Sales methods.—Ur. Lawshk says that tiles are sold direcUy to mantel and 

tUe houses. Tbe^ealers in mantels and tiles take contracte on buildings and 
employ the tile ssTters. The tiles sold abroad are sold through scents. (638.) - 

7. ' wu> materials.—Ut. Burgess says that there are three main ingredients used 
in the manufacture of pottery—fflnt, feldspar, and clay, or kaolin. The finest 
Mdspor oomee from Mune. The flint comes from a nnmber of the M iddle States, 
wMIe the fineet china clay and kaolin come from Florida. A great deal of the 
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clay naed cornea from Delaware. There is not so mnofa difference in the mice (ff 
the different qualities of the materiala aa there ia in the freight rates. (8(%.) 

Hr. 0'NEn.L says that there have not been discovered in this connt^as good 
materials used in the mannfactnre of pttery aa are to be found abroad. EHa- 
tively less of imported material is used each year, however, and the time is draw¬ 
ing near when no materials will have to be imported for the pottery indnstey. 
(055.) 

Hr. Campbell says that some of the clays and other materiala used in the 
mannfactnre of sanitary wares are found in this country and that some are 
imported. (OS.).) 

a. fJcHwA-.—Mr. Clayton says that belleek has a greater degree of vitrification 
than has china, and consequently is more fragile. More feldspar is used in its 
manufacture than is used in the manufacture of ordinary earthernwsre. In 
ailditioii to the use of more feldspar, ground fiint glass is used in the mannfactnre 
of belleek. The formula used in the mannfactnre of belleek in Trenton is prac¬ 
tically the same formula which has been used for years in Ireland in the mann¬ 
factnre of that ware. (642,648.) 

9. JCffec/ of tariff legislation.— Mr. Bubgess says that the pottery industry conld 
not ealst without the protective tariff, under present conditions. The only way 
in which the industry conld be continued would be through the reduction of 
wages. Present duties are satisfactory if properly collected. (611.) 

Mr. CAMPiiEi.Lsaye that in his opinion the manufacture of sanitary goods would 
continue in this country if the-tariff were removed, provided that Germany did 
not become too much of a factor in the production of that gradeof goods. About 
three ([uarters ot the pottery industry, however, would be destroy^ if deprived 
of tariff protection. The prosperity of the manufacturers of sanitary wares 
depends, of course, on the general prosperity of the country. (628.) 

Mr. O'Ni ii.i. says that the pottery worker would be the first to suffer if the 
tariff on iiottery were reduced. It would be absolutely impossible for pottery 
manufacturers to pay the present rates of wages if there were a reduction in the 
tariff on pottery. The wages paid in all branches of the pottery industry are 
much higher than are the wages paid in Europe, and a tariff is necessary for the 
lirotection of the industry. (651, (tVl.) 

Mr. Law'she says that the reduction of the tariff on tiles would in.iure the tile 
industry in all branches. Only a limited quality of a special kind of tile is 
exported, and American manufacturers are sole to export those tiles because they 
are goods which the English and foreign manufacturers do not make at all. (685, 
686 .) 

10. I'rosperity of business.—ilT. Clayton says that the pottery industry is in a 
very fiounshmg state at present, though under the Wilson law there was great 
depression in the indnstry. (641.) 

Mr. O'Neill says that for some years previous to 1898 the pottery indnstry was 
in a prosperous condition. The workers were fairly well employed and the rate 
of wages compared favorably with the wages in other skilled trades. At the 
beginning of 1893 a very disastrous and deplorable condition began. Within 18 
months practically every pottery in the city of Trenton and in the oonniry gen¬ 
erally was closed. The scales of wages in the various branches of the industryjt 
were r^nced. The men refused to accept the reduction proposed, as it was utterly » 
impossible to live on the WMesoffered. The cause of this depression in the industry 
was the change in the tariff on pottery made by theenactmentoHhe Wilson tariff 
law. The mistake made in tbe enactment of that law was rectified 4 years later, 
and tbe pottery industry now is in a flourishing condition. (651,) 

C. Habor organizational—-1. (Sswerof/g.—Mr. O'Neill says that the first 
national organization of pottery workers was formed in 1880, Previous to that 
there had l»en local organizations not working in harmony with each other. The 
national <irganization formed in 1886 went to pieces in 1892. It was succeeded hy 
the National ^therhood. When the National Brotherhood agreed upon a nni- 
forat ecale of wages with the manufacturers trouble resulted, aa some of the local 
branches of the organization were not satisfied with the sade adopted, and revolted 
from tho national organizstion and formed separate organizations. (652.) 

Mr. ..ioBOAN says that the workers in some branches of tte potteiy industry 
belong to labor organizations, while the workers in other branches do not. The 
action of the national organization of pottery worken in aneetng to a redneti ju 
of wages made labor organizations somewhat unpopular in Trenton. 

After^e organization of potters in Trenton withdrew from tbe national otgani- 
zapon it sought affiliation with the centrid organiimtion in Trenton, burwas 
iwn^ admission to that organization because of the rules of the national body, 
wotch prevented local organizations from affiliating with central organizations 
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anloM the local organizationg were mesiberg of the national associatioD. The 
central organization was in gympathy with the local branch, and wonld have been 
glad to admit it it the rales had permitted. 

The objecta of the organizationg of pottery workers In Trenton are to seonre 
fair wages, nniformity ol prices, lair dealings with the mannfactorers, and the 
promotion of the prosperity of the pottery indnstry. If a man has a dispute with 
nia employer lie notifies the organization. A committee is appointed to settle the 
difference, and if the committee is nnable to settle it the matter is pot into the 
hands of the executive committee. That committee then declares that bench 
struck, and the member haring the nievance is on strike, and is entitled to strike 
pay from the union. It is impossible to say what the union would do in case an 
employer attempted to fill the bench with other labor, as there has never been a 
case of that kind. (Il4n.(l47,64b.) 

3. Jiggermeu ami DiHhmah'm' Union.—Hi, Clayton says that about eight- 
tenths of the jiggermen and dishmakers of Trenton are memtesof the Jiggermen 
and Dishmakers^Union. and that theoperatives empliwed in other branches of the 
industry are becoming affiliated with this union. “More than 70 per cent of the 
operatives and their helpers who produce general earthenware are members of this 
branch, and fully NO per cent of the total output of a general-ware pottery is pro¬ 
duced by this bl anch of operat.ves.”' 

The .liggermen and Uishmakeni' Union is in harmonions affiliation with other 
lalior organizations in Trenton, but not with the organi^tion known as the 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters. The reason for this is that the 
national organization agreed upon a s ale of wages which wonld have materially 
reduced the wages paid to the workmen in the Trenton potteries. The scale of 
wages is lower in the West than in the East, and the agreement made by the 
national organization was an attempt to e<iaalize wages by reducing the wages of 
the Eastern jiotters. Previous to the making of this agreement the Trenton potters 
sent delegates to the national convention. (686,639,649.) 

D. Bslatloiis of employers and cmployeca.— Hr. Clayton says 
that the relations between emiiloyees and employers m the pottery industry are 
amicable and cordial. The pottery employees believe rather in the conciliatory 
than in the arliitrative method, and they have never found any indispositon what¬ 
ever on the part of employers to meet with the men and discuss matters. (688, 
649.) 

Mr. Cahpkkll says that the labor employed in the manufactnre of sanitary 
wares is organized labor, though nonunion men are not barred. Tlie manutactnrers 
recognize the union and freouently confer with representatives of the workmen. 
There has been no strike in the industry since 18tKI. and the strike of that year was 
eventnallr settled by a .ioint committe of manufacturers and employees. In case 
of any difficulty arising in single potteries it is cnstomary for the employees of 
the pottery to notify the owners. If the trouble is of such a character that it can 
not be settled satisfactorily by them, the matter is brought before the union and 
before the organization of employers. Committees ore then appointed by both 
sides and these committees endeavor to adjust the difference by a series of corn- 
promisee. (635,696,637.) 

Mr. CNbill says that the pottery workers have always been glad to settle diffi¬ 
culties with eraplo.verB through conference and compromise. (655.) 

Hr. IiAWaHR sa^ that the tile manufactnrers have never had any difficulty 
whatever with their labor from the beginning of the indus^ and that they have 
never had a strike. The labor employed by the Trent Tile Company is nonunion 
labor. Unions always tend to create dissension. One man turns out more than 
another working on piecework, and this creates jealousy. Labor unions seem to 
be fonnded upon the poor workman and not upon the good workman. Labor 
organizations would be of advantage to employees in cases where employers were 
inclined to tie unfair. Most of the persons employed by the Trent Tile Company 
have grown up in the shops of the company. (638,834.) 

E. Oeneral coasHtloiis lalsor.—1. NatioiMHty.—itx. Clayton says 
that in general the workmen in the Trentonpotteries are citizens. Quite n large 
number have come over from England. Toe workmen in pottery factories in 
other parts of the country also are very largely foreign bom. (641.) 

Hr.H OROAN says that about 98 per cent of the pottery workers who come to 
this country become natur^ized. (647.) 

lir. Cahpbrll says that very few skilled pottery workers now come to this 
eouatry from Eurone. The employees who have served an apprenticeship In the 
works are inefetred to any others. (696.) 


■ yUs •tetwnent sesnu to conOiot with that at Mr. O'NaiU. (Bee Twtlaia>iT,pp,see,eiiS.) 
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3. Employment.—Ut, Bubosss says that thereto tuoally a shot-ciowa of the pot* 
teries for a yreek at Christmas time and for a week in Jnly for repairs. Ontsiae of 
these shnt-downs there has been steady work dnrinK the last 3 or 8 years. (606.) 

Mr. Campbbli. says that more men are employed now in the mannfaotare of 
sanitary ware than at any previons time. (036.) 

8. Machinery.—Hr. Moroah says that the pottery indnstry is peonliarly a 
handiwork inmutry. The labor is skilled labor and r^nires trming. (648.} 

Mr. Campbell says Terr little machinery is nsed in the mannfaotnre of sanitary 
wares, bnt that moet of the skilled labor is done by hand. (636,) 

4. Wages—in) Generally.—Ur. Bcsobsb says that, as a reenlt of a oonferenoe 
between pottery mannfactarers and pottery workmen, a standard nnitorm scale 
of wages was adopted which is in use throughout the West. This scale the East¬ 
ern workers refused to adopt, and wages in the East are somewhat higher than 
wages in the West. Wages in the pottery indnstry are mostly on the piecework 
ba^. There is, however, a minimum rate of wages. It is reckoned, for instance, 
that a preeser must have at least $3.76 a day. The jiggerman, the dishmaker, 
and the mold maker must have at least $8 a day. A jiggerman working on large 
machinery must have at least $.S..')0 a day. The kiln man must have at least $3 a 
day. These are the minimum rates of wages, and, through the system of piece¬ 
work, the men usually make much more than these amounts. If any time work 
is done it is paid for at these minimum rates. There was a reduction of 134 per 
cent in wages when the Wilson tariff law went into effect, bnt wages wererestor^ 
when the Dingley law was enacted, so that now wages are substantially what they 
were in 1601 and 1693. A good many so-called fancy shapes have been introdnoed, 
however, and on these a higher rate of wages is paid, so that the actnd wages of 
the workmen in the potteries aregreater to-day than they have ever been since the 
establishment of the business. Wages are paid weekly in Trenton, semimonthly 
in the West. 

Wages in this conntiy are about 130 per cent higher than th^ are in England, 
and the English wages are the highest wages paid in Europe. The French come 
next, while the German are only about half the English wages. There is very little 
diff erence in the actual cost of living in this country and in England, provided the 
workmen live in the same way. As a matter of fact, however, they live better in 
this country. There is no doubt, however, that a workman can live according to 
the American style in this country and still save more than can an En^i^ 
workman. 


In 1663 the rate of wages was to the materials used as 64 to 44, while in 1600 it 
was as 64 to 3j. The labor cost, therefore, has proportionately increased. 

Mr. Bnrgess submits a copy of the uniform wage scale adopted by the manufac¬ 
turing and operative potters of the United States, to take effect May 1,1900. (606, 
607,608,618-634.) 

Mr. Moroan says that labor in the pottery industry receives much higher wages 
in this country than it does abroad. In France the wages average about $8 per 
week; in Scotiand a little over $7; in England a trifle less; while the average in 
this country is $11.48 per week. The same machinery is now used abroad as to 
used in this country. In oases in which women do the same work which is done 
by men in foreign countries their wages are only about half as much. The differ¬ 
ence in wages here and abroad runs all through the indnstry. The workmen in 
this country can produce more than can the workmen in other countries, hnt the 
work to piecework and the workman in this country gets a higher rate per ^ece 
than does the foreign workman. 

In 1900 a uniform wage scale was agreed upon ^ the national organization of 
pottery workers. This scale was practically the Weetem wage soale, and would 
have reduced the wages of the Trenton pottery workers. Upon its adoption, 
^e^ore, hy the national organization, the Trenton association of jlggermen and 
dishmakers withdrew from the national organization. There to no justice in 
applying the Western scale to Eastern workers, because in the Western factories 
t^ were using more machines than were being used in the Eastern faotorias. 
The Eastern workers claimed that if they received the same rate ct wages they 
were en'' ded to the same facilities. For the Eastern manufacturers to fitve put 
in the same facilities as the Western manufacturers had would hare conmeued 
tkm to tear ont the inside of their potteries and rebuild. This they coum not 
afford to do, and therefore matters went on as they were. The Western workers 
pt rather highm' wages than do the Eastern workers. They have tiis latsst 
improved mamiinery and are able to turn out a larger amount Ot work. They do 
Ttentra wOT^m* grade of goods or take so mm^ pains to finish articles as do tits 

Wagesaienowabont what they were in 1890 . Since that time there hae been 
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a ont of m per cent, and afterwards an increase of the same amonnt. (644, 645, 
646,647.) 

Mr. Ollsiu., referring to the agreement bjr the National Brotherhood of Oper¬ 
ative Potters to a uniform scale of wages, and to the fact that piece rates were 
higher in the Eastern than in the Western potteries, says that the difference 
in the wages which were paid in Western and in Eastern pottery factories was 
dne to the fact that condinons were different. More machinery was used in the 
Western factories. A great many of the factories in Trenton were built in such 
a manner that it was practically impossible to fnrnish workers with the same 
facilities for the rapid turning out of goods as those which were furnished in the 
more modem factories in the Ohio Valley. The Eastern workers felt that if the 
same rate of wages were to prevail, the same conveniences should be given. The 
workers in Trenton stood in their own light for a good many years, and succeeded 
in keeping machinery out. They claimed that it was not possible to make as good 
work by machinery as by hand. It was found that the manufacturers of Bast 
Liverpool were paying 5i cents a dozen to workers for the manufacture of goods for 
which the manufacturers in Trenton were paying 11 cents a dozen. The collecting 
of data and the comparing of prices in the two sections resulted in the adoption of 
the uniform wage scale by the national organization of potters. 

A uniform wage scale is a sort of Utopian idea. Different methods of work pre¬ 
vail in different factories, and different styles of machinery are used. Neverthe¬ 
less there are certain reasons why there should be a uniform wage scale. It is a 
protection both to employer and employee. A fair employer would be willing to 
pay as much as any other employer pays, and no fair workman would require his 
employer to pay more than was paid b^ his competitor. (652,654.) 

Mr. Clayton says that the wages paid to the workers in the potteries are much 
higher in this country than in England. In England more women are employed 
in the potteries than are employed in this country, and they are paid lower wages 
for the same work than the wages which are paid to men. The potters both in 
this country and in England work by the piece. Because of the difference in 
labor cost, protection should be given to the laborer in this country. The wages 
paid to the workers in the Trenton potteries are in general higher than those 
which were established by the national organization. Under the Wilson law 
wages of potters were very much reduced, but since the repeal of that law they 
have been increased. 

The scale of wages under which the workmen in the potteries of Trenton work 
was fixed by conferences of employers and employees. (628, 639, 641, 642.) 

(b) Sanitary ware manufacture,—Hr. Campbell says that piecework prevails 
almost exclusively in the factories producing sanitary wares, and that there is a 
rMTUlar wage scale. Wages are paid weekly as a role, and are paid in cash. 
Wages are uniform throughout the country. (625, 626.) 

Mr. O'Neili. says that most pottery workers would rather be employed in a 
sanitary ware factory, as the rate of wages is higher and the percentage of men 
greater. (653.) 

(c) TUe manufaeture,—lii. Lawshe says that the average pay roll of the Trent 
Tile Company, which company employs 285 hands. 70 per cent of whom are boys 
and girls, is tt,950 a week. The labor cost of the finished tile is about 70 per (»nt 
of the total cost. This estimate does not take into account the cost of toe labor 
employed in producing the raw material. (632,635.) 

5. Hours 0 /labor.—Mr. Burgess says that the nominal hours of labor in the 
potteries are 10 hours per day, but that the different departments have different 
hours, and that, as a matter of fact, workmen generally work about 9 hours per 
day. They go to work at 7 in the morning and nsnally go home about 6 in the 
afternoon, vrith an hour at noon and 15 minutes for luncheon. In summer time a 
half holiday is given on Saturday and in winter the works are generally shut down 
at 4 o'clock on Saturday aftemocm. (608,611.) 

Mr. Morgan says that as a rule the pottery workers work 10 honrs a day, except 
on Satnrday. when they quit at 4 o’clock. The machinery stops at 6, and a man 
can not work after the machinery stops. Some of the potters work only 8 bouts 
a day. Mr. Morgan does not know of any case when a jiggerman has been obliged 
to work more than 10 hours in a day. In England the hours of labor are some¬ 
what shorter. The men do not go to work so early on Monday mornings and they 
quit somewhat earlier. (644,648.) 

Mr. Campbell says that in the sanitary ware potteries 10 hours constitute a day's 
work and that there is no Sunday labor except what is necessary for the firing of 
tbektlna. (626.) 

6. Loss bg breakage.— }Sx. O’Neill says that there is not as much breakage in 
tbs maantactnre of pottery as formerly. The Ices from breakage falls for the 
most part upon the employers. The workers are paid for every piece that goes 
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into (he green room. In the mannfaotnre of aanitarjr ws» the regnletion prevails 
to some extent that the workers snffer the lose from breakage: bnt the jnstire of 
that regulation has never been conceded by the workers, and the regulation has 
never been enforoed by the employers, () 

7. Apprenticeship.—H t. Caitpbbu, says that a system of apprenticeship is in 
operatmn in the sanitary ware potteries. Apprentices serve for 5 years before 
obtaining f^l jonmm^n's wages. (626.) 

8. American and European workmen compared.—Mr. BtjROES.s says that the 
English potter is pnt tbrongh a longer and more severe training than is the Ameri¬ 
can potter, Theresnlt is that as a rale he tarns out a better finished article. The 
machinery used in this ooontry is, however, mnch more efficient than that need 
in England. (618.) 

9. American and European conditions compared.—Mr. Moruan says that the 
workers in the potteiy Industry live somewhat better in this country than they 
do In foreign conntriee. (647.) 

Mr. Clayton says that the condition of workmen in the Mtteries in this coun¬ 
try is very much superior to the condition of workmen in England. The educa¬ 
tional opportunities for their children are very much better in this country, so far 
as the higher education is concerned. (641.) 

10. Emphtymeni of women.—Mr. Morgan says that about 20 per cent of the 
6,000 people employed in the potteries in Trenton are women. About 160 women 
are employed in the clay department: in the finishing and decorating departments 
almost all the employees are women. In this country there are no instances in 
which men and women do the same kind of work, though in England and Scot¬ 
land men and women are found doing the same work, (646.) 

Zm. RATTAN TRADE. 


A. Conditions of capital and bnsiness.—I. Raw materials.—Mr. 
Lionel .T. Salomon, treasurer of the American Rattan Company, says that all 
rattan comes from the Malay Archipelago. There is no monoply on the raw prod¬ 
uct. It is open to purchase by anyone. (T2U, 722,) 

2. Freight rates.—Mr. Salomon says that the freight on rattan goods irom (Jer- 
many to the Cnited States is $.6 per while from the United States to any sec¬ 
tion of Europe the rate is $16 to $20 per ton. Mr. Salomon says also that domestic 
freight rates on rattan goods are too high. Railroads are charging more for the 
transportation of rattan than they should be allowed to charge. There should be 
mote than one classification. Rattan is used fur many diuereut purposes and 
much more labor is put into the manufacture of some rattan goods than is put 
into the manufacture of others, but the railroads classify all rattan goods indis¬ 
criminately as rattan. Freight rates are so high that it is impossible to sell rattan 
in parts of the country far distant from the manufactory. (720.) 

Mr. C. W. SiBBEKT, manager for Otto Gerdau, importer of rattan, says that rat¬ 
tan goods can be ship^ from this country to Germany at about the same rate of 
freight as similar goou can be shipped from Germany to this country, Mr. Sie- 
bert submits a copy of a letter received from the managers of the Vogemann Line, 
quoting a rate of 25 shillings per ton on rattan from New York to Hamburg. 
(786,737.) 

k^JCLips Warneoke, of the Rattan and Cane Company, of New York, says 
thanattan goods can be shipped from this country to Europe for from $5 to $6 per 
ton. (787.) 

3. Import trade.— Mi. Salomon says that foreign importers of rattan goods sim¬ 
ply maintain offices in this country. They secure orders, cable the orders abroad, 
and inroort goods to fill them. (721,) 

Mr. SiBBERT says that every importer of chair cane or reeds in this country has 
an office and large store, each wltn a full complement of help, and carries a large 
stock here at all times, (786.) 

4. Tariff on rattan.— Mr. Salomon says that the 10 per cent duty imposed on 

rattac goods is entirely inadequate. There ought to be a duty of 25 or 80 per cent 
OTi some rattan goods. On otheis a duty of 15 to 20 per cent would be suflSoient. 
Becanse of the inadequate protection given to the rattan industry the American 
Mttan Company now has a representative abroad looking for a factory site. If 
^ company should transfer its bnsinMS abroad it would simply condnet a small 
office in this country, land its goods in a storehouse, and ship them when called 
for. (721.) •>’ e . R 

Biebebt says that the present doty of 10 per oeut on rattan is quite suiBcient 
“^tutte protection to the rattan industry. (786.) 

Mr, W ARNBCKE says that the impositioB of the rotes of duty on rattan suggested 
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by Mr. Stlonum wcmld entirely prohibit importations o{ choir canes and reeds and 
vonld be injarioas both to the importers and to the smaller American mannfao- 
inrers of rattan and reed prodncts. The present rates of doty on rattan and reed 
affos^ ample protection to American manufacturers. (788.) 

B. Conditions of labor.— 1. JIfachinery.—Mr. Salomon says that machin¬ 
ery is little used in the rattan industry, but that most of the labor is done by hand. 
Two-thirds of the employees of the American Rattan Company are full-grown 
men. The remaining one-third are boys and women. (722.) 

2. TUopes.—Mr. Salomon says that the young men employed by the American 
Rattan (Company to operate the machines used to split tbe rattan are paid from 
$1.26 to lU.M per day; boys employed for this purpose receive anywhere from 7.5 
cents to $1 a day. After the rattan is split, it is introduced into machines, where 
it is put in shape sui table to go to the seater or to be woren into the different fab¬ 
rics for which it may be intended. This work is done by expert women, who 
receive from $1.35 to $2.25 per day, according to the particular work which they 
perform. The bleaching is done entirely by manual labor, and the experienced 
workmen employed in this branch of the industry are paid from $1.50 to $2.50 per 
day. The American Rattan Company also employs a number of machinists, who 
are paid from $2.75 to $8 per day. In Germany, young men are paid only about 
2 marks, or 50 cents per day. A great many of the men are paid 8 to 4 marks a 
day, and the women work for from U to 2 marks a day. Machinists are paid 
from 4 to 8 marks a day. The German workers produce just as much work as 
do the American workers. (720.) 

8. Convict labor.—Hr. Salomon says that the convicts in tbe state prison at 
Frankfort, Ky., are employed in the manufacture of rattan goods. At the Joliet 
Penitentiaiy there is considerable manufacture of rattan articles. The Detroit 
House of Correction operates a chair factory. It has been estimated that at Joliet 
they use something like $40,000 worth of rattan a year, the goods being bought 
exclusively in Germany, at prices which American manufacturers can not meet. 
As a general rule, tbe prison-made goods are sold at a cut rate, because nobody 
wants to buy such goods unless they can buy them at lower prices than those at 
which regularly made goods are sold. (721,722.) 

Mr. SiKBERT says that the rattan used for manufacture in tbe state prison at 
Joliet ispurchssed exclusively from an American hrm. (787.) 

Mr. Waknecke says that the only convict labor employed in connection with 
rattan goods is that employed in the manufacture of chairs; and that no such 
labor is employed in the manufacture of reeds or cane from rattan. (787.) 

ZIV. COTTON TRADE. 

A« Development of cotton maiiufacturc.— 1. Artigtic development.— 
Mr. Leaks, a manufacturer of cotton and linen fabrics, says that the Centennial 
Exposition gave a great impetus to tbe finei kinds of textile manufacture in this 
country. Eighteen hundrM and ninety, 1892, and 1893 marked a very high devel¬ 
opment of the manufacture. The general depression in business from 1894 to 1897 
retarded it, because the demand was chiefly for the cheaper goods, and manufac¬ 
turers followed the plan of offering what seemed to be big ^ngs for the money 
and of appearing to give more than they actually gave. This retarded artistic 
development. Since 1896 the development has again gone forward. (276.) 

Mr. Lincoln Goothby, president of the Eddystone Manufacturing Company, 
says that there has been a very marked improvement in tbe artistic features of 
textile goods. Thirty years ago the machinery of the Eddystone Manufacturing 
Company was all adapted to producing patterns of one color. To-day more than 
half of the machinery will produce from eight up to fourteen colors with one revo¬ 
lution of the rollers over the cylinder. There has also been great improvement in 
tbeqnalityof the dyes. Aniline and aniline dyes have snper^ed logwood. They 
work equally well in the machine.s and make more satisfactory goods. All flrst- 
olass establishments now manufacture printed cottons with colors which will last. 
Amnloaa printed cottons are equal, so far as having fast colors are concerned, to 
lay goods which ore produced anyweie in the world. (474,475.) 

A IfaRufaotvre of laee curtains.—Mr. Leaks says that the lace curtain industry 
hM been develtmed in Philadelphia within 6 or 8 years, and has bad its principu 
development within S years. Mr. Leake knows of no lace curtain factories outside 
of FUudelpbiaexoeptoneat'Wilkesbarre and one at Scranton. The manufacture 
'is exclusively of Nottingham lace, and when it was established workers of the 
trade came over from Nottingham, England. The goods now produced seem to 
be equal, grade for grade, to taose produoed in England. (874.) 
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8. Nob Bedford at a cotton manufacturing center,—Bon. WnAUM W. Cbapo, 
president of the Wamentta and Acnabnet UuIb, sa^ that for many years New Bed¬ 
ford was the leading whaling port of the world, bnt when oil was strnok In Penney 1- 
Tsnia and gas came into nae for lighting pnrposes the whaling indnstry died ont, 
and the people of New Bedford turned thw attention to cotton mannfaotnre. The 
indnstry h^ grown until there are in operation to-day in New Bedford shoot 
1,870,000 spind^les, and from 23,000 to 24,000 looms. New Bedford has msnufac- 
tured the finer goods almost exclusively from the beginning. The Indnstry has 
been reasonably profitable. (535.) 

Mr. Andrew (J. Pierce, president of the New England Cotton Yam Company, 
says that about $20,000,000 is invested in New Bedford in the cotton industry. As 
a cotton manufacturing center the city has a certain advantage in the humidity of 
its atmosphere. The cotton industry has t>een so long established there that there 
have been gathered together employees who are perh^ better suited for the work 
than are those engaged in some other communities. The manufacture there is not 
carried beyond spinning and weaving. There is no finishing done. The city has 
a good water and sewerage system, and there is gas and electric lighting through¬ 
out the town. The school system is of a l^h standard, and &e children of me 
operatives are educated in the schools. There are evening schools which are 
attended by the operatives. (541, 543,545.) 

4. Fall Uhvrasacottonmauufacturingcmfer. —Mr. Siheon B. Chase, treasurer 
of the King Philip and Osborn Mills, says that Fall Biver is the leading print 
cloth manufacturing center in the country. A considerable variety of cotton 
goods is produced there, but the leading product is what is known as print ololhe. 
Most of the product is also printed in Fall River. The chief advantage which 
Fall River has as a manufacturing center is its nearness to markets and its water 
communication. (.555, 550.) 

6. Cotton idle fabrics.—Mr. Leake says that there are 3 or 4 establishments 
manufacturing Turkish towels and similar pile fabrics in the neighlxarhood of 
Philadelphia, and perhaps about as many more in other parts of the country. 
These goods are made for the most part of cotton and linen, though sometimes of 
wool and worsted and sometimes of silk. (273.) 

6. Cotton maunfactnre in the South.— Bon. WILLIAM F. Drapeb, president of 
the Draper Company, says that to-day the Diaper Company is selling more cotton 
machinery in the South than it is selling in New England. The Increase of cotton 
manufacture in the South has been more rapid than in the Northern States. 
There is no doubt that the improvements made in cotton machinery have assisted 
the development of cotton manufacture in the South. The Southern mills are 
new mills and have an advantage in having all the latest improvements. Someof 
the Northern mills are running along with machinery 10, 15, or even 20 years old, 
and cotton machinery is practically antiquated in 15 years. The fact that low 
wages are paid in the Southern factories has probably had something to do with 
the rapid development of cotton manufacturing in the South. The Southern 
manufacturers also have an advantage in getting cotton. The climate may be 
somewhat against them, but the general opinion Is that the Southern cotton mill 
has on the whole a substantial advantage in the manufacture of coarse and 
medium goods. (465,462.) 

Mr. Robert T. Davis, president of the Stafford. Wampanoag and Algonquin 
Print Mills, says that a considerable number of cotton mills have been established 
m the South and theto will probably be a material increase in the output of cot¬ 
ton goods. In that case New EMlsnd cotton manufacturers will suffer, and the 
Southern manufacturers will suffer also for some years. The growth of the coun¬ 
try, however. together with the extension of the foreign market, will finally give 
a fair business. Before very long the Southern manufacturers will be compiled 
to pay higher wages for labor and to give shorter hours. When t^t time comes 
England can maintain her industries in competition. (591.) 

Mr. Leake says that the competition of the South has put a stop to the mann- 
dS.i many lines of low and medium grade cotton goods in the vldnity of 
Philadelphia and goods of a higher grade have taken their place. “They have 
forced us a little higher up the scale: that is all. ” (280.) The bnlk of the Southern 
onto. r of cotton yams is below twenties, though the forties would be a good divid¬ 
ing line between Southern and New England production. Most of the coarse 
ytoms—^forties and under—are made in the South. Some fairly good goods even 
STOve fifties are made there. The finer yams, from forties to one hundred and 
fiftiee, oome chiefly from New England. Above 100 and up to 190 the imported 
y yisro ntest the field, and shove 150 the msriwt is so small that it is left idinost 
aitogetoer to foreigners, except yams fw sewing cotton. 

Mr. Leake has no fear that the Philadelphia weavh^ industry will be driven to 
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the Soath. Philadelphia people are thoronghly employed at better wagee than 
ever. (880.) 

Mr. CHaBE Bays that Sonthern competition is much more effective than North 
ern competition, because the goods can be prodnced more cheaply in the Sonth 
on acoonnt of the longer working honrs and the lower wagee. (.550,581.) 

Mr. Chableb L. Lovebino, treasurer of the Merrimac and other mills, says 
that there is an advantage in mannfactnring cotton in the Sonth, becanse fnel is 
cheaper, wages are lower, and the honrs of labor per week are longer. Wages per 
day are about 50 per cent lower than the wages paid in the North. The price 
paid for weaving a certain given length of 40 picks is a trifle over half what is 
paid in the North. The hoars of labor are 8 hours longer per week in 14eorgla 
than in Massachusetts. Exactly the same kind of machinery is used in the 
Southern mills as is used in the Northern mills. The looms are speeded not quite 
so high. The output per loom is from 5 per cent to 10 percent less. Mills in 
Massachusetts are rather handicapped, because of the higher cost for labor and 
fnel, and the shorter honrs of labor, in manufacturing goods for export, and that 
fact has led to the establishment of mills in the South. (589,530.) 

B. Conditions of capital and business.—!. MerrimaeManufacturing 
Cimpany.—yit. Lovebino states that the Merrimac Manufacturing Company 
was chartered in 1888. It manufactures cottons for printing. It also has a 
printing department with 81 machines in operation, and mannmctnres shirtings, 
calicoes ana cotton toweling. The company has mills at Lowell, Mass., and at 
Huntsville, Ala. The Lowell mills have 144.000 spindles, 4,300 looms, and they 
employ 8,400 persons. The mill at Huntsville has 85,000 spindles, 848 looms, and 
employs 435 hands. The company is capitalized at $3,760,000. (.588,580.) 

8. Mamichuiiettii cotton. milln.—llT. Lovebino states that the Massachnsette 
cotton mills were chartered in 1639, They manufacture shirtings from coarse 
yarns, canton flannels, and denims. The mills have 186,000 spindles, 4.100 looms, 
and employ 8,300 handa They are capitalized at $1,800,000. (538, 580.) 

3. Whittington Manufacturing Company.—Mx. LoVEBlNa says that the Whit¬ 
tington Manufacturing Company was chartered in its present form in 1883. but 
that it grew out of an old co^ration that was established in 1833. The company 
has 48,000 spindles and 1,680 looms in its mill. It employs 1,800 hands, and is 
capitalized at $800,000. (638.) 

4. Massachucettf Cotton Miiln in Georgia,—Mx. Lovebino states that the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Cotton Mills in Oeorgia 'were chartered in 1894, and have 51,634 spindles 
and 1,736 looms. There are about 1,000 persons on the pay roll and the capitali¬ 
zation is $1,000,000. (538.) 

5. Kddyetone Manufacturing Company,—Mt. Godfbey says that the business of 
the Eddystone Manufacturing Company is the printing of cotton cloths. The 
company produces all grades of print-cotton fabrics from the lowest quality to 
the finest goods. Many of the designs used are staple designs which go on from 
year to year, but 90 per cent of the fancy patterns are changed each year. The 
company could repr^uce forei^ styles if that were deemed desirable. Its ueuai 
custom IS, however, to make original patterns, following suggestions which are 
gotten from the foreign prints. The company msnnfactnres about 100,000,000 
yards of fabrics of various kinds per annum. Its business runs rather to the 
finer kinds of cotton goods, and therefore it gets its supply of gray cotton chiefiy 
in New England, though it buys all over the country. It has at times imported 
my cotton. The goods which it is able to get in New England are quite as satis¬ 
factory as those which can be obtained anywhere in the world. About 50 per 
cent of the materials that are nsed in the dyes are produced in America, and 
about SO per cent are imported. 

The company employs about 1.300 people, 75 per cent of whom are men, the 
nnmlier of employees haying doubled in the last 85 or 30 years. About 30 per 
cent of the latmr is skilled labor. Most of this skilled labor comes from foreign 
countries. (471,478,474,475.) 

6. New England Cotton Yarn Company,—(a) OrgatUzation and bueiness.— 
Mr, Knowles, member of the executive committee d! the Mew England Cotton 
Yam Company, says that that company is a consolidation of nine corporations. 
One of the plants taken over has been closed since the formation of the com¬ 
pany. It was a small concern and could not be economically run. The company 
manutoctures cotton yams exclusively. (546.) 

(b) EeononUee of oombinaiion.—Mx. l^owtxs says that the main economies 
whioh have been secured tfarougb the formation of the New England Cotton 
Yam Company have been in manufactnis. The company la able to manufactore 
more cheaply than were the single mills. An effort has been made to run eadh 
mill somewhat on a class of work by itself, and that is where the main chance 
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to economize has been found. The administration is not materially different than 
was that of the separate mills, bnt the cost of administrating the new company 
is SO per cent less than that of administrating the separate conoerna The com¬ 
pany IS able to bny snppliee to better advantage than conld the indivtdnd mills, 
tbongh it may be that it can not bny any more cheaply than conld a good-sized, 
well-condnctra mill. On the whole, the mills can be handled together to better 
advantage than they could be handled separately. (546,648.) 

(c) Effect of combination on wages and employment.—Ki. Knowles says that 
since the formation of the New England Cotton Yam Company wages have 
been increased lU iier c«nt. The majority of the laborers do piecework, bnt a 
good many are paid by the day. In addition to increasing wbms, the company 
has rnn the millson mncb fnllertime than they were mn by the individual companies, 
so that the increase in the amount of wages jiaid to labor is more than 10 per 
cent. The wages paid have amounted in fact to about 15 per cent more twn 
they did before the concerns combined. (646,540.) 

(d) Effect of eondnuation on prices.—Hr. Knowles says that the consolidation 
of the different companies in the New England Cotton Yarn Company has not 
resulted in any increase of prices. The increase in price has been due to the high 
price of cotton, the high price of labor, and to the high prices of supplies in gen¬ 
eral. (646.) 

(e) Effect of combination on sales methods.—Mi. Knowles says that before 
the New England Cotton Yam Company was formed the separate concerns 
marketed their products through commission houses and in a vareity of waya 
The new company sells its entire product through its own salesmen and sells 
directly to customers. Its products are consumed all over the country, and the 
company has agencies in Boston. New York, Albany, and Philadelphia. (546,647.) 

7. Qiiatitf of American cottons.—Mr. Loverino says that the cotton goods 
made in this country are superior in qaality to English cottons. They are made 
probably of better material, and are absolutely free from filling. The wearing 
(|oality is superior to that of the English cottons. (.660.) 

Mr. Cu.ii’o says that very great advances have bmn made in the manufacture 
of cotton fabrics, and that the goods which are being produced in this country 
to-day are eiinal in texture, style, and finish to any that are produced in Europe. 
The exhibit of American cotton goods at the Paris Exposition was equal to that 
of any country. The machinery used in this country is as good, and the workmen 
are as ingenious and skillful as can be found anywhere. (5%.) 

8. .Imeriean and Enrojiean methods of textile numufaeture etmpared,—Mx. 
Leake, comparing the methods and customs of manufacture in Europe and 
America, says that the tendency of American manufacturers is to prodnce large 
quantities of a given style and to prodnce at a correspondingly less coat per unit. 
The development is auMogons to that in railroads, where we handle tons almost 
as cheaply as some of the Oontinenthl roads handle hundredweights. Bnt in the 
production of small quantities of specialties, to satisfy a small market, European 
manufacturers are ahead of us. The world has been sccustomed to look to them 
for these special grades of goods, and doubtless will continue to do so for some 
time. Any one market may use bnt very few of them, but the demand of the 
whole world makes it worth while for some one manufacturer to undertake them. 
Some fancy articles, like passementeries and very fine grades of silk brocatels, 
may be made to order on a hand loom, and no snbseqnent piece of the same pat¬ 
tern may ever lie produced. In work which approaches tlm character Ammca 
can not compete. Mr. Leake sees no reason why America should not produce 
every other kind of textile fabric. (876.) 

6. Import trade.—Mr. Draper says that competition from China and Japan in 
the manufacture of cotton goods does not at present amount to much. It is likely, 
however, to become a very serione matter. If the .Tapanese and Chinese, with the 
lowqiriccd labor which is at their command, contmue to manufacture cotton 
goods, the present rate of tariff on cottons will not be sufficient to keep the Japanese 
and Chinese goods out. (469.) 

Mr. CraPo says that the competition of foreign cottons is chiefly in the finer 
grades, in which the labor cost is high. The importations of fine goo^, which 
enter .-.to competition with the cottons made in New Bedford, amount to about 
>42,000,0(X) annually. Mr. Crapo thinks that goods of American manufocture 
co^d gndnally be substituted for these imported gooda (666,687.) 

Mr. Pierce says that the English cotton manufacturers have an advantage over 
the American mannfacturers in wages and in about everything else. They have 
great advantage in the cost of the structure and eqnipmmit of the miBs as com¬ 
pared with Americans. (642.) 

10. Export trade.—Hr. Crapo says that our foreign trade in cottons has been a 
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nowlng and increasing trade, apart from tbe intermption caused bjr the war in 
China. The exports of cotton goods have amounted to {30,000,000 annually. (536.) 

Ur. Loybbinu says that the mills with which he is connected have a large export 
trade in cottons, the principal markets being South America and Africa. Very 
large amounts have been shipped to China, but the Chinese war has interfered 
with that trade. In South America and China American cottons have to compete 
with similar goods from other countries, chiefly with English goods. (539,530.) 

Mr. Lovering says that the Chinese are mannfacturing cotton goods to some 
extent, but that their goods have never interfered with well-made, well-con¬ 
structed American goods. They have gone to parts of China where the people 
were willing to use an inferior article. Mr. Lovering does not thiidc that the 
Chinese can produce as good goods as can be produced in this country. The cot¬ 
ton goods m^e in India are not as good as those made in England. The Japanese 
took something like 100,000 bales of cotton from this country last year, and it must 
be, therefore, that the cotton-manufacturing industry is rapidly growing in that 
country, (Germany has the advantage of free machinery. It is Ur. Lovering’s 
opinion, however, that notwithstanding the bi^b cost of labor in this country, a 
great many goods are made here at as low a price as they are made in Glermany 
with tbe low-priced labor of that country. (533, .’>34.) 

Mr. Godfbey says that about 0 per cent of the goods manufactured by the 
Eddystone Manufacturing Company is exported. The company sells largely to 
Great Britain, Australia, and Canada, as well as to South America and Conti¬ 
nental Europe. To a greater or less extent it sells almost all over the world. It 
has not a large trade in China. Lots of American cotton goods are being exported 
to China, but they are not of the class of goods which the Eddystone Manufactur¬ 
ing Company produces. The company has been working up its foreign trade for 
some time. It is only within the last 5 or 6 years, however, that it has increased 
to any considerable extent. The company has agents who are Americans work¬ 
ing in Great Britain, pushing its products among the stores in the larger cities in 
that country. The goods are always introduced as American goods. The quality 
of the goods forms the entering wedge for building up trade: afterwards the trade¬ 
mark helps to sell the goods. The English market is open to manufacturers from 
all countries, and the Americans compete with the best talent from all over the 
world in that market. The American manufacturers of printed cotton are enter¬ 
ing upon a period of very extended foreira basiness, which will grow if present 
oonditions are continued. If there should be a reduced consumption in this coun¬ 
try, BO that they would have to slow down in mannfacturing, the cost of produc¬ 
tion would go up, and they would be at an additional disadvantage in seeking 
foreign markets; but, if the home market continues to be secured to them, there 
is no reason why they should not enlarge their foreign trade. (473, 473,478,479.) 

Mr. Godfrey says that the prices of the goods exported by his company are— 
everything taken into consideration—the same as the prices at which goods are 
sold in this country. Tbe company is able to go abroad and sell tbe goods at the 
full prices which are obtained for them in the United States. (473, 470.) 

Mr. Davis does not see how any considerable foreim trade in crude print cloths 
could be established. Tbe cloths should be printed or bleached or put in some 
form such as would enable the trader to sell them. So far ns Mr. Davis knows, 
no crude print cloths are exported. Reciprocity treaties giving concessions to 
other countries in respect to noncompeting articles in return for concessions made 
to ns would help our export trade. (.593.) 

Mr. Leake says that there is some e.xport trade in cotton-pile fabrics, but that 
relatively it is very small. (373.) 

11, Handling of raw coffon.—Mr. Lovesino says that the ideal way to pack cot¬ 
ton is in round bales. Tbe cotton iilier is not in any way injured by being baled 
in the round form in tbe American cotton bale, and from 35 to 50 per cent more 
cotton can be put in a car or steamship than can be done if the cotton is packed in 
square bales. The density is very much greater in tbe round bale. There is less 
danm from fire in the case of round bales, and the percentage of cotton lost is very 
mncn less when it is packed in round bales than when it is packed in square bales. 
The cotton is cleaner, too, because very poor coverings are put on the outside of 
the square bales. (531.) 

13. Soles methods.-Mr. Chase says that the bulk of the unfinished print cloths 
manufactured in Fall River is sold to tbe converters in various parte tite coun¬ 
try usually through brokers. Cloths in the finished state ore consigned by many 
omno msnnfaaturers to commission bouses to be sold and distribute to the gen- 
nal trade. The unfinished goods sold by broken are usually sold at a very much 
smaller rats of commiselon than that which is paid to the commission house selling 
tlwfiniahed cloths. (555.) 
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Mr. PiBBOZ says that the bnlk of the cottons mannfaotnred in New Bedford is 
sold direct to the purchasers. Some saving is made by selling direct (543.) 

Mr. Lovmuso says that cotton mannfactnrers sell their goc& for export to local 
houses in New Tork which do business in foreign markets. Goods forthe domes¬ 
tic market are sold through commission houses in Boston and New York. The 
looms of the mills with which Mr, Lovering is connected run very largely on 
orders, which are taken 1w the commission bouses. (628.) 

13. Competition.— Mi. Godfrey say sthat there is no combination of the mann¬ 
factnrers of printed cottons in this country, although there is such a combination 
in England. Competition in this country has been built up by the protective 
tariff, and is very active. As the result of this competition there have been 
improvements in machinery, so that the outpnt has been increased, while at the 
same time the quality of the goods has been improved. Through competition, 
also, prices have declined and goods are being sold now at one-third of the prices 
charged for them 30 years ago. (473.) 

Mr. Chase says that there was an attempt a year or two arc to form a consoli¬ 
dation of the mills engaged in the manufacture of print cloths in Fall Biver, but 
the consolidation did not succeed. There was a consolidation of the mills making 
cotton yarns, mto which all of the mills in Fall River entered. (563, .564.) 

14. Priree.—Ml. Lovekino says that the prices of cottons have increased 20 per 
cent during the last 2 years, and 25 per cent since 1888. The increase has bmn 
due to the fact that there have been two 10 per cent advances in wages and to the 
increase in the cost of supplies, (.5.34.) 

1.5. Kelntion of labor cost to cost of tn-oduetion.—Mr. Godfrey says that in the 
lower grades of printed cotton goods the lator cost forms about 35 per cent of the 
total cost of production. In the fine goods the labor cost is about 70 per cent of 
the total cost. This refers only the labor employed in the printing of cotton. It 
does not take into consideration the labor that was employed in producing the 
cotton or in transporting it, or in mannfactnringit into the nay goods. (4i6.) 

10. Effect of tariff legislation.—Ml. Godfrey says that the effect of the pro¬ 
tective tanff has been to develop very active home competition in thecotton-printing 
business, and that because of this the manufacturers have been forced to Wk for 


foreign markets. The reserving of the borne market permits them to turn out a 
very largo product. That naturally cheapens theoost.and through the cheapening 
of the cost they are in better shape to compete in foreign markets. When the 
duties on gray cotton were lower than they are to-day, the company imported 
more, but under present duties itsecures its supply of cotton goods m this country. 
The only goods that it was possible to import were goods in which the cost of the 
labor was a large part of the cost of the product. It was only fine goods that were 
im|iorted, the labor cost of which would be from 60 to 78 per cent of the total cost. 
The prices of the finished products average as low now as when the gray cotton 
was import^. (472,478,476.) 

Mr. Godfrey says that if printed cotton goods were admitted frc-e into this conn- 
try the surplus products of foreign countries would be dumped upon this country 
with every depression in the market which occurred in those connmes. The result 
would be disastrous to American manufacturers. The first thought of the printed 
cotton manufacturers would be how much it would be necessary to reduce wa^ 
in order to compete with the cheap foreign labor. Men who had been making |IU 
a week would bucntdownto^. There are many people in this country who like 
to buy exclusive styles made in foreign countries and who can afford to pay for 


of the people of the United States are sold now fully as low as goods of the same 
character are sold in foreign markets, and they are of superior durability, work¬ 
manship, and style. If the tariff were removed, the English mannfactnrer would 
have so much business that he would probably double his prices in this country at 
onco. The prosperity which comes through the tariff on other prodncts is reflected 
in the printM cotton industry. For instance, if the iron and steel interests were 
d^rossed, a large number of buyers of printed cottons wonld be thrown out of 



and heavy fabrics. Because of this, a higher rate of duty is pht on the finer grades 
(ff cottons than on the coarser goods, ltdoesnotfollow, because the coarser {^es 
of cott^ are exported, that the tariff on them could be di^nsed with. There 
wonld be times when there wonld be an oyerprodnotion abroad and a glut in the 
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English market, and goods would be sent here for sale at prices rninons to the 
in&try in this conntry. With a moderate duty on the coarser fabrics, this dan- 

§ er can be avoided. The tariff does not, in any way, stand in the way of exporta- 
ion of cottons, i 585, .586.) 

Mr. Davik says that if the tariff on cotton goods were reeled or reduced there 
wonid be danger of more foreign competition. There wonld be times when Euro¬ 
pean mannfactnrers would send large quantities of surplus goods into this country 
and sell them for less than the cost of production, so as to enable themselves to 
preserve their home market and the profits on the goods which they wonld sell in 
their home market. (593,598.) 

Mr. PiKBoE says that if the tariff shonldberepealedorreduced.it wonld depress 
the cotton industry, and the mannfactnrers wonld be oblijged to revise the wage 
rate in order to meet competition. Foreign competition in the coarser grades of 
cottons is, under the present tariff, practically cut off. Still it would not be safe 
to di^nse with the tariff on the coarser cotbrns, because of the danger there 
would he that foreign manufactui-ers wonld send their surplus stock to this country, 
and that there wonld be an influx of goods here which wonld be disastrous. 
(.543,5,59.) 

Mr. Lovebino says that the cotton manufacturers can get along without any 
tarift’ on cottons because they cau now beat England in many markets. The Eng ■ 
lish can not now make a drill of the same standard as that made by American 
manufacturers and compete with Americans in Chino. Mr. Lovering does not 
think tliat there would be any danger of the dumping of surplus stocks in this 
country by foreign manufacturers in case the tariff was removed. The reduction 
of the tariff would result in a reduction of wages, but labor could buy more for 
the same amount of money than it is able to buy now. (.533,584.) 

Mr. Jackson, secretary of the Slasher Tenders' Union of Fall Eiver, says that 
there is too much competition in the cotton business to-day, and that this compe¬ 
tition has lu-en brought about by the tariff on cotton goods. The tariff gave the 
American market to American manufacturers, and as a result there were enor¬ 
mous profits in cotton manufacturing for a while. Because of the profits, 
capital was invested in the cotton industry, especially in the South, where special 
inducements were offered. (<587.) 


17. Karninm of colUm mills.— Ut. Knowles says that the dividends paid by the 
cotton manufacturing companies must have been greater in 1900 than they were 
in the two or three years previous. The earnings of the cotton mills as given in 
the statement issued by William C. Hawes, however, are misleading. The 
Acushnet Mills appear by Mr. Hawes's statement to have paid dividends of 16 and 
30 per cent. That, however, is based on a capitalization of $500,000; whereas the 
property is worth much more. The stock is at a premium. The mills paid only 
a moderate dividend, not more than 4 or 5 per cent when business was profitable, 
and built up the property out of the earnings. (,547.) 

Mr. Davis says that the great bulk of the cotton mill property of Fall River 
can be purchase lielow par. This goes to show that the profits in cotton manu- 
taoturing are only moderate. There is a great deal of wear and tear in the mills, 
and it is ranerwly understood that a mill should be largely renovated in the 
course of 16 years. The total capitalization of the cotton mills in Fall River is 
about $80,000,000. but all the mills have been under-capitalized. For instance the 
Union Mills started with a capital of $175,000. At toat time the mills had only 
15,000 spindles. When the mills had 70,000 spindles and were worth, without 
doubt, $1.000,000 the capitolization still was nominally only $175,000. (690.) 

■’hi" ..- 

the last 15 years. The dividends have not varied according to the degree of pros¬ 
perity; but the mills have paid dividends when they did not make any money, 
and have not paid larger dividends when they made a great deal of money. Usu¬ 
ally the dividend has been 6 per cent, although there was 1 or 3 years when 7 per 
cent was paid. (560. ) 

Mr. PiEKCE says that the Wamsntta Mills, for a long series of years, have paid 
6 per cent dividends year^. Some of the other mills have not paid as much, and 
some have paid more, nevions to 3 years ago some of the mills did not pay 
anything. Daring the last 3 or 3 years some have paid 8 per cent. (544.) 

Mr, Jackson says that it has previously been the custom for the cotton mills in 
Pall River to issue their returns quarterly. Now, however, quite a number are 
ooBoesling the amount earned. In almost every case they will state the dividends 
declared, but they do not state the amount earned. As a general thing, the mills 
pay an average of about O per cent. In some cases, however, special dividends 
have been declared. Inside of 10 yean one mill declared special dividends of over 
100 per cent It is fair to state that the ownen claimed that in this case the 
oqiital stock did not represent anything like the actual value of the mill. That 
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explauBtion would not hold now, bowerer, an the mill is capitalized at present at 
its fnll valne. The capitalization has risen from $5U0,0W to |1,300,000. The 
increase of capitalization represents a surplus earned by the mill, outside of the 
regular diridends declared. When cotton mills are well managed and have com¬ 
petent men at the head of them they make money, and always have made money. 
There are mills in Fall Biver which are so badly managed that no matter how 

S roduotive the labor mi^ht be, it would be almost impossible for them to earn 
iridends. The waste in some of the mills is shameful. Many of the mills 
undoubtedly make larn profits through having a large stock of cotton on hand 
when there comes an advance in theprice. (5118,584.585,586.) 

18. Condition of businsHs.—Ui, Lovbrino says that cotton manufacture is not 
profitable at the present time in the North, and thinm are looking very serious 
for the Southern properties. The companies with which he is connected have so 
far succeeded in paying dividends of 6 per cent per annum. For 8 years previous 
to the middle of 1900, business was better than for the 8 years previous to that, 
bnt during the latter part of 1900 business was in a poor condition. The prosperity 
of cotton manufacturing is very largely dependent on the general prosperitjr of 
the country, bnt more dependent on the price of cotton. The present depression 
in the industry is due in large part to the high price of cotton, and the high price 
of cotton is due to the fact of there being too small a supply to meet the demand, 
it has not been possible to advance the price of finished cottons enough to cover 
the advance in the price of raw cotton. Ootton fabric is more readily disposed 
of at a reasonably low price than at anything like a high price. (630, ,681.) 

Mr. Crapo, testifying in February, 1901, said that at that time there was an 
overproduction in cotton manufacture, which had slackened demand. The last 
3 years have been prosperous years tor the cotton indnst^. very much more 
prosperous than were the 3 years preceding. The prosperity has been due in 
a great measure to the greater confidence in the stability of our currency, and has 
been due also to the fact that there has been no agitation of the tariff during the 
last 3 or 3 years, (.637.) 

Mr. Davis, testifying in February, 1901. said that at that time the cotton manu¬ 
facturers had an accumulation of goods on hand. Cotton goods were selling at 8 
cents, which is less than the cost of manufacture. The depression in the industry 
was due to the fact that the business had been somewhat overdone. There are 
more epindles than are needed. (.690,591.) 

Mr. Chase says that there has Ireen a decided Improvement in conditions in the 
cotton industry in the last 3 years, as compared with the 3 years previous. This 
has been due mainly to the general prosperity of the country. The removal 
of the fear that the currency would be placed upon a false basis, and the apparent 
settlement for years to come of the tariff question, have given people confidence 
to go ahead. (557.) 

Mr. Pierce thinks that the present slng^shness of the cotton industry is due 
to the recent rise in the price of cotton, and that there will not be any betterment 
in the market until it is more clearly known what the next cotton crop is going to 
cost. The rise of the price of cotton has affected foreign manufacturers as well 
as those of this country. (.642, .643.) 

Mr. Jackson, testifying in February, 1901. contended that there was money in 
cotton manufacturing with the prices of cotton and cloth which ruled at that 
time. He had come to this conclusion from calculating the price of cotton and 
the cost of manufacture. It is safe to assert that a yard of cotton goods can be 
made as cheaply in Massachusetts as anywhere in the world. The fact that 
$4O,000.0iH) of cotton goods were Imported into this country last year must be due, 
Mr. Jackson thinks, to the fact that there are a number of i>eople who wont 
imported goods, simply because they are imported. (585,586.) 

C. Lnbor organicatloiia.— 1. Carden' Asaoeiaiion of Fan River.—Hx. 
jAWiK Tansey, secretary of the Carders’Association of Fall Biver, says that that 
associi'tion baa 1,209 members, about 1,000 of whom are women or girls. The 
members pay weekly dues, and the association pays a weekly allowance to mem¬ 
bers who are out of work through strikes, lockouts, accidents, or breakdowns. It 
also paydeath claims. (579.) 

2. Weavert’ Progreiaive Aisoeiation of Fall River.—lb. Whitbheap, repre¬ 
sentative of the weavers’ ProgiessivB AaMciation, says that that association is a 
voluntary organization of weavers in the cotton mills of Fall Biver, with about 
2,80() members, including both men and women. It includes among its members 
«tbpioyMs working in all the different mills in Fall Biver where weaving is carried 
on. The dues are 10 or 15 cents a week. Tbs association pays a weekly idlowance 
to members who are out of employment, and also pays a death benefit. The 
mganization has had a healthy growth during tiie last few yean. It is not an 
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incorporated association. If it were incorporated, the by-laws would have to be 
approved by the Secretary of State, and it is i)ossibIe that it would be necessary 
for the association to have provisions in its by-laws which the State would not feel 
disposed to sanction. (57il,ST4.) 

8. Fall Jiiver Mule Spinnere’ Aeeodaiion,—Mr. O’Donnell, secretary of the Fall 
River Mule Spinners’ Association, says that that association has from BSO to 675 
members. All the spinners operating spinning machines in Fall River belong to 
the union. The association pays a death benefit and also pays a weekly allow¬ 
ance to members who are out of employment, or who are disabled on account of 
accidents met with while following their ordinary occupation. The association 
is not a chartered organization. The State law compels incorporated associations 
to make annual statments of their financial condition, and for that reason it has 
not been thought wise to incorporate the Mule Spinners’ Association. It is not 
necessary for the members to make any contracts with their employers, as the 
work, except in the case of a few concerns, is paid for at a regular list of prices 
and by the piecework system. (.504, .565.) 

4. Slather Tendere' Union of Fall Fiver.—Mr. Jackson, secretary of theSlasher 
Tenders’ Union of Fall River, says that that association has 158 members, all of 
whom are men. The tending of a slasher is looked upon as skilled labor, as it 
takes some little time for a man to become proficient in it. A slasher is a machine 
which prepares the yarn for a weaver. The Slasher Tenders’ Union charges an 
admission fee, besides having weekly dues. It pays a weekly allowance to mem¬ 
bers who are out of employment through strikes, lockouts, breakdowns, or fires. 
It does not pay a death benefit, except in case a man is killed at his work. (581.) 

5. Calico Frivtere' Um'oH.—Mr. (SoDFREY says that the printers now employed 
W the Eddystone Manufacturing Company belong to the Calico Printers’ tiniou. 
Ime ornnization is a very strong one, and the company's shop is a union shop so 
far as that particular branch of skilled labor is concemeil. (477.) 

6. Unuin lalKls.—Mz, O'Donnki.i. says that there is no union label used in the 
cotton industry, because there are so many different departments in a cotton mill. 
One department might be thoroughly organized while another might not be organ¬ 
ized at all. (.56.5.) 

7. Attitude of emyifoycrs.—Mr. Davis says that the attitude of the manufacturers 
in Full River lioward labor organizations is entirely friendly, and that he does not 
think that the represen tatives of labor have any fault to find with the way in which 
they are treated by the manufacturers. (591.508.) 

Mr. Jacksun says that there is never any difficulty nowadays in securing a con¬ 
ference with the manufacturers in Fall River. Since Mr. Jackson has been secre¬ 
tary of a labor organization be has never met with but one refusal on the part of 
manufacturers to confer, and in that case there was a conference in the end. (.58‘4.) 

Mr. UuDFBEY says that, on the whole, the Eddystone Manufacturing Company 
would much prefer to have its labor unorganized, but it would not do anything to 
destroy any labor union; neither would it do anything to favor it. The attitude 
of the Printers’ Union is entirely satisfactory, and its members have always shown 
themselves to be reasonable. If all organize labor acted in accordance with the 
same principles, the company would have no ob,iection to it. (477.) 

D. Relations of employers and employees.— Mr. Goofrev says that 
the Eddystone Manufacturing Company keeps in as close touch with its employees 
in every way as it possibly can. A lib^al and progressive policy toward labor is 
an advanta^ to the business. The company observe in every detail the factory 
laws of Pennsylvania, the provisions, as a rule, lieing proper and fair. The com¬ 
ply closes its worKsliops at 18 o'clock on Saturday throughout the year. It pro¬ 
vides for its emplOTeee a library with reading rooms, an assembly room, and a 
room for games. These privileges are quite largely taken advantage of. The 
oommny has had one difficulty with its employees. That occurred in 1886, when 
the Knights of Labor undertook to force the company to employ none but union 
men. (477,481,488.) 

Mr, Pierce says ^t in January, 1898, there was a general reduction of wages 
throughout Kew England in the cotton mills. As a result, the employees struck, 
and the mills were wot down for 13 weeks. The strike did not include the yam 
mills. At the end of 13 weeks the mills were started up and ran for nearly a year 
at the reduced rate of wages; then wages were advancM 10 per cent later on. 
there was another advance of 10 per cent. The employees lost 13 weekslTOy, and 
the manufacturers, so some of them thought, did not lose very much, iniey had 
a atock of goods on hand, and were able to get rid of about all of it before the mills 
o^mirta^ain. At the present tune the relations with labor are very harmonious. 

E. CamsUtlOM af labor.—1. Qenerally.—llr. Davis says that some year* 
ago the State board of health in Massachusetts instituted inomrieB concerning the 
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health of mill operatlTes as compared with the health of other classes of the popn- 
lation. The inTesti^tions made showed that there was as small a proportion of 
deaths among the mill operatives in Fall River as among the people of any other 
class. Some of the operatives in Fall River own their own homes. It is a question 
as to how many who are able to own their own homes care to own property of 
that kind. The taxes are qnite high in Fall River, and the operativeB find it abont 
as economical to rent as to own a honse. Deposits in the savings banks are imlte 
large, one of the large institutions in Fall River having something like $8,000,000 
or $4,000,000 of depofflts. (594,695.) 

Mr. Pierce says that as a role the operatives in the cotton mills in New Bed¬ 
ford are thrifty and frugal. Quite a good many own their own homes. Some of 
the corporations provide tenements for their enmloyeea (544, 545.) 

2. Nationality,—Mt . Chase says that the workers employed in the Pall River 
cotton mills are largely Frenoh-Canadians, Irish, and English. A large propor¬ 
tion of the employees have lived in Fall River for some time. (556.) 

Mr. Pierce says that the operatives in the cotton mills of New Bedford come 
from all over the world. In the northern part of New Bedford a large percentage 
of the operatives are French-Canadians; in the sonthein part of the city there is a 
large percentage of Portuguese, When the mills were first established. 50 years 
ago, the operatives were mostly English. French-Canadians have begun to be 
employed within the last 25 years. At the beginning, all the members or the fam¬ 
ily would work in the mills, and when money enough was accumulated, all would 
return to Canada. Now the men establish themselves in New Bedford and become 
citons. (542, 544.) 

Mr. Loverinu says that the labor employed in Southern cotton mills is alto¬ 
gether white labor, with the exception of scrubbers. White and negro labor can 
not be worked together. (582.) 

3. Machinery.—Ml. Whiteiieap says that improved machinery enables opera¬ 
tives to turn off considerably more work than they turned off with the old machines. 
The quality of the work has also been improved through the introduction of 
improved machinery. (577.) 

4. WTtges.—Mr. CHASE says that the wages of cotton-mill employees in Fall 
River have increased within the last 3 years, the increase having been made 
upon request after conferences with representatives from the employees. Opera¬ 
tives are paid mostly by the piece and wages are paid weekly in cash. There are 
no company stores in Fall River. (657, 558, 559.) 

Mr. Leake says that wages in his particular branch of manufacture have 
increased abont Id or 15 per cent since the depression of 1393, but that wages In 
other textile manufactures at Philadelphia have increased more. His goods are 
largely staples, and come into competition with those produced by lower^aid labor 
in other parts of the country. A considerable part of the textile manufactures of 
Philadelphia consist of high-grade novelties and specialties. These call for a high 
class of skilled labor, and the pay in them is larger. (273.) 

Mr. Qodfrey says that according to his recollection unskilled labor in the cot¬ 
ton industry is paid a half more in this country than in England, while the wages 
of skilled labor are 140 per cent higher in this country than abroad. The wages 
paid to labor in the continental countries of Europe are lower than are the 
wages which are paid in England. Most of the skilled labor is found in conti¬ 
nental countries. Engravers and printers in this country make from $26 to $31 a 
week. In Europe engravers and printers are paid about $11 to $12..5U per week. 
The wages of skilled labor in this country have been gradually growing higher. 
(477,478.479.480.) 

Mr. Whitehead says that very few of the weavers in cotton mills are employed 
by the day: probably 95 per cent are employed by the piece. They get the same 
rate of wages for overtime work that they get for day work. (575.) 

Mr. Tansey says that the minor work in the carding room in tbecotton mills of 
Fall River is done by women and minors, who receive from $3.65 to $4.50 a week. 
Thseard strippers, who are men. receive from $6.60 to $7 a week: the tenders, 
who are also men, receive from $6 to $9.75 per week, and the card grinders get 
from ro $12.50 per week, according to toe number of cards they have to look 
after. (679.) 

Mr. ODoknell says that the wa^ of the mule iminnen in the Fall River cot¬ 
ton mills to a certain extent beoanse of the duterenoe in the length of the 
machines. The wages of the mule spinnen ranm from $11,50 or $12 up to about 
$18 pet week. The wages paid at the present ^e are exactly the same as the 
wages paid in 1892. Between 1892 and 1897 there were 2 rednctions in wages, and 
there have been 2 advances since 1897. (571.) 

Mr. O’Donnell says that the employees in cotton mills would prefer always a 
curtailment of productiOD, and therefore a curtailment of employment, to a redno- 
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tion of wages; becanse, if the market is stagnant, the rednction of wages does not 
help mattets, as it leads to a rednction of i>nce. If goods are not in demand, pro- 
dioction mast be cnrtailed until a demand is created. (571.) 

5. Fineit.—Ui. Whitehead says that the weavers are the only employees in 
cotton mills who are subject to fines. The system of fines has caused a good deal 
of dissatisfaction and in some cases has led to strikes. The weavers are opposed 
to fines on principle, and they do not think that the manufacturers should he sole 
judges of toe fact whether a weaver should be fined or not. There is a law in 
Massachusetts providing that a weaver can not be fined nnless be consents to it. 
The enactment of this law was brought about by the injustice and imposition 
that had been practiced upon the weavers in respect to fines by overseers and 
superintendents. Weavers were sometimes fined tor matters entirely beyond their 
control. There is some fining now, even when the weavers do not consent, but 
not on a large scale. (576.) 

8. Hours of labor.—Hr. Whitehead says that if people knew what the condi¬ 
tions are under which the employees in cotton mills have to work, they would 
realise that there ought to be a shorter working day. Conditions are different 
from what they were 25 or 30 years ago. The s^d of the machinery has been 
gradually increased, and operatives have to keep up with it. An operative is com¬ 
pelled to tnrn ont so much work tier week, and if the amount of work accomplished 
does not keep up to the point reonired the operative is discharged. The r^nire- 
ments made are eicessive and unreasonable. The operative has no control over 
the machine, and it is liable to break down; but this is not accepted as any excuse. 
(578.) 

7. Employment of women.—Mr. Chase says that about half of the operatives in 
the cotton mills of Fall River are women and girls. The frame spinners, spoolers, 
warpers, and web drawers are nearly all women. The mule spinners are men. 
(561.) 

K. Samtary eonditions.—Mr. O’Donneli. says that there has been a great deal 
of improvement in the sanitary conditions of the cotton mills, but that there is room 
for much more improvement. Ventilation in many of the mills is very defective. 
(.572.) 

9. American and European conditions compared.-ilT. Jackson says that the 
weavers and spinners and slasher tenders in cotton mills are paid more in England 
for the work they do than they are paid in this country. Their weekly earnings 
are not so great, for the reason that they do not do as much work. As long as a 
man is employed, be is better off in England than he is in this country, and has 
more of the comforts of life. When he loses his position he is not so well off in 
England as in the United States, because be has not as good an opportunity of 
getting other employment. The workers in England do not make a point of sav¬ 
ing as do the workers in this country. They enjoy life more. Mr. Jackson thinks 
that a majority of the mill operatives in Fall River could not stand 2 weeks’ vaca¬ 
tion without suffering or without assistance from labor organizations. (586,587.) 

XV. COTTON MACHINERT TRADE. 

A. Development or cotton machinery manufacture.—!. Develop¬ 
ment of the spindle.—Bon. Wileiam F. Draper, president of the Draper Com- 

S any, of Homdale, Mass., says that bis company has given special attention to the 
evelopment of the spindle. The improvements in spinning made by the firm 
since 1870 have made it possible to double the production of cotton yam with the 
same machinery, the same labor, and substantially the same power. In 1870, the 
limit of speed of the spindle was 5.000 revolutions a minute. An invention made 
in 1871 enabled the spindles to be run at about 7,300 revolutions a minute. A still 
further improvement made in 1878 gave to the spindle the power of unlimited 
speed, and the speed of the spindle is now limited Dy what the other parts of the 
machinery will stand rather than by what the spindle itself will stand. There 
are probably in this country, now, 16,000,000 so-called ring spindles. The cost of 
the machines per spindle is about That makes $60,000,^ invested in spinning 

frames. This investment of $60,000,OOOisdoingto-daywhstitwonldbaverequired 
an investment of $120,000,000 to do under the old method. The new spindles are 
not applicable to the mule. Tbeveryfinestyam is spun on mules. (460.461,470.) 

2. Development of the loom.— Hi. Draper says that extensive improvements 
have been made in looms, and that a new style loom is now being introduced which 
will enable a weaver on ordinary plain goods to run at least twice as many looms 
as he has been able to run in the past. Taking print cloths as the standard, a 
weaver in Italy can run from 1 to 2 looms; in England, from 2 to 4; in the United 
States, with the best looms made previous to the introduction of the very latest 
improvements, from 6 to 8 looms. With the moat improved style of loom which 
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ia now being introdnced bjr the Draper Company, which M the Northrop loom, a 
wearer can rnn from 16 to 20 looms, and prodnoe as much cloth per loom, and 
cloth o{ as good entity, as is prodne^ mnning the smaller nnmbOT of looms of 
the old pattern. The Northrap loom antomaticiuly places the bobbin lathe shnttla 
On other looms this has to be done by band by the wearer. Another improrement 
embodied in the Northrap loom is what is called a waip-stop motion, which stops 
the loom whenerer a warp thread breaks, tbns prerenting bad places in the cloth. 
Altogether, it is easier for a wearer to ran 16 Northrap looms than to ran 8 of the 
ordinary kind. There has been a comparatirely great demand for these looms, 
and daring the past year the Draper Company has turnedont 2.(KXI per month. It 
will be necessary for cotton manafactnrers who desire to make money to equip 
their factories with these looms. The company spent 7 years e.\perimenting on 
the loom, and spent sereral hundred thousand dollars in experiments before one 
suited for practical use was produced. 

Foreign manafactnrers can obtain looms of this pattern either by ordering the 
machines in this country or by pnrehasing the patents taken out abroad. The 
shops in France, Switzerland, and Austria are beginning to build these looms. 
The company has held back from introducing the patents abroad because it was 
felt that a complete introduction in this country first was desirable. 

It will be possible to use the Northrnp loom in the weaving of woolen goods. 
So far the looms sold have been adapted only up to a harnesses. There is no rea¬ 
son, however, why they should not be adapted to a larger number of harnesses or 
even to Jaciiaard weaving. 

There had been no radical improvements in ordinary power looms for more than 
50 years previous to making the improvements embodied in the Northrnp loom. 
(461, 462, 46.6, 470.) 

B. Conditions of capital and business.—1. Draper Company.—iii. 
DR.VPER says that the Draper Company is the final outgrowth of a business which 
was established about 1820. The founder of the business invented what is called 
a temple for weaving, which is a device which keeps the cloth extended during the 
process of weaving. In 1865 the company employed only .50 hands, in 1896 it 
employed 1,200 hands, to-day the employees number .6,000. A great many of the 
employees have been with the company for a good many years. Substantially all 
the old employees who are living are still employed by the company. The com^y 
has never IiboI a general labor difficulty. With the e-veeption of a difficulty vrhich 
arose between one of the company’s contractors and his men there has never been 
a labor difficulty involving over 20 men. The labor in the foundry is organized. 
The employees are almost entirely men. only 10 women being employed. Few if 
any boys under 18 are employed. 

The company manufactures looms, spindlee, and the running parts of frames; 
twisters, spoolers, warpers, reels, and various other kinds of machinery used in 
the manufactnre of cotton cloth. The machinery is sold direct from the home 
office through agents. The company sells probably from 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
of the cotton machinery sold in the country. (460,488, 464, 465.) 

2. Competition,—U t. Draper says that there are a large nnm^ of ooncems in 
this country manufacturing cotton machinery. These concerns are, for the most 
part, competitive. The Draper Company, in the great bulk of its business, is pro¬ 
tected by patents, however. There was an effort a year or more ago to form a 
combination of the manufacturers of cotton machinery, but the effort failed. ()ne 
reason for the failure was that the individual manufacturers had a certain pride 
in their establishments, and feared lest their shops might be closed if a combina¬ 
tion were effected. Another reason why the combination failed was the general 
fear on the part of manufacturers that the business, being one which requires a 
mat deal of detailed knowledge in its management, would not be so well con¬ 
ducted if interests were combined. If a snffidently good management could be 
obtained, it is probable that business could be done more cheaply under a combi- 
naticn than when done under individual management. A dozen shops that ore 
making a dozen different kinds of machinery could be so changed that each one 
ot the dozen would make only one kind of machinery. In this way considerable 
econoi. y could bo effected. On the other hand, however, there is difficulty in get¬ 
ting men with sufficient ability and sufficient technical knowledge to manage 
such an extensive business as that which would be done by a company which was 
a combination of all the various interests. (467,468.) 

8. /Vices,—Mr. Suieor B. Chase, treasurer of the King Philip Cotton Hills, 
says that the price of cotton machinery is somewhat higher now than it has been 
in recent years. This is due to the fact that there has been more demand for it, 
and that toe cost of the raw materials is greater. (558.) 

4. Impart trade.—Hr. Draper says that more or less English cotton machinery 
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it now imported becsnse of the low prices of that machinery. American mann- 
fBOtnrers wonld prefer American-bnilt machinery to English machinery if they 
could get it for the same price. So far as all ordinary cotton-manufactnring 
machines are concerned, American machines are in every way as good as English 
machines and, as a rule, better. The ordinary cotton mill can supply itself fully 
in the United States, and get a better outfit of machinery than it would if it bought 
its machinery in England. Very little improvement in cotton machinery is made 
in England. The great improvements of the last quarter of a century have sub¬ 
stantially all been made in this conn^, and have been slowly adopted in England. 
As far as the quality of the work is concerned, American mechanics do better 
work than do English mechanics. The machinists' tools used in the shops in this 
country are better than those used in English shops. Wages paid in English 
shops, however, are materially lower than the wages paid in this country, and 
therefore English machinery can be produced at a lower cost. (466,467.) 

Mr. CiusE says that both American and foreign machinery is used largely in 
cotton mills. For the last few years, however, there has been very much less foreign 
machinery imported. When new machinery has been put in, there has been more 
American machinery put in than was formerly the case. There has been much 
improvement in some directions in American machinery, and the best American 
makes of most machinery are as good, and in some cases better, than foreign makes. 
(667,658.) 

Mr. Knowles, member of the executive committee of the New England Cotton 
Yam Company, says that a large proportion of the machinery used in the cotton 
mills with which he is connected is English machinery. At the time that the mills 
were established, English machinery was (considered better than American, though 
probably it was not so cheap. A large part of the machinery which would have 
been imported at the time the mills were built is now made materially better in 
this country than in England, and if the mills were to be equipped to-day, it would 
probably be with Amencan machinery. (548.) 

5. Ejrpnrt fmdc.—Mr. DhaI’ER says that the Draper Company is as a rule not 
Belling any goods other than samples abroad. It has bad an order for some 800 or 
1,0(KI looms of theimprovedtypefrom.Tapan. This order was given because of the 
special features possessed by these looms. The Japanese buyers were in doubt, 
however, whether the labor-saving feature would be of much account to them be¬ 
cause of the cheapness of labor in Japan. American machinery is not exported 
because it costs more than foreign machinery, the greater cost being due to the 
higher wages paid to labor. Substantially 40 per cent of the cost of the machinery 
is Tabor cost. That includes only the labor actually employed in the manufacture 
of the machinery. It does not include salaries. There does not seem to be any 
probability that American cotton machinery will be sold in the immediate future 
in foreign markets in competition with the cotton machinery manufactured in 
England, (467,468.) 

0. Kffeet of tariff le^lation.—Mr, Draper says that if the tariff on cotton ma¬ 
chinery were redncw there wonld be either a corresponding reduction in warns 
or a corresponding increase in importations of foreign cotton machinery and a de¬ 
crease of American production. (467.) 

Mr. Robert T. Davis, president of the btafford, Wampanoag and Algonquin 
Print MUls, says that be does not believe that it would be for the advantage of the 
manufacturers of cotton, in the long run, to have the duties on cotton machin¬ 
ery reduced or removed. Cotton machinery equal to that made in England is 
now made in this country, and there has been a constantly increasing use of 
American machinery. The difference in price between English and American 
machinery is not very great. Mr. Davis has been informed that the labor cost 
of machinery in England is just about one-half of the labor cost of similar 
machinery in this country. Ijiat being the case it would be disastrous to the 
manufacturers of cotton machinery in wis country to have the tariff on cotton 
machinery removed. (593’,S94.) 

Mr. Knowles, member of the executive committee of theNew England Cotton 
Yam Company, thinks that it is doubtful if the cotton manufacturers wonld te 
better off in the end if the dntiee on cotton machinery were reduced or repealed. 
They wonld be better off to be protected on their own (oodnct even if the first cost of 
the mills were a little higher. If the tariff on machinery were reduced it wonld 
naturally affect the labw employed in the prodooti<m of the machinee. It is not 
likely that the cotton manufacturers would feel any disadvantage through that, 
but a the policy of tariff reduction were ^iplied goierally to mechanics the cot¬ 
ton Industoy wonld certainly be affected. (.648 a 

Hon. William W. Crafo, preeidmit of the wamsntta and Aonshnet Cotton 
Mills, says that a tednotion of the tariff on cotton machinery is not called tor. 
There has bMS a steady Imiirovement in American machinery, and the amount 
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of maoUnery which is now bought abroad, in oompariaon with what is made at 
home, is so small that it seems unwise to endanger the welfare of the shops in 
this country which are engaged in making cotton machinery, (537.) 

Mr. Ohari.es Jj: IjOvebino, treasurer of the Merrimac and other cotton mills, 
says that he would like to have the tariff revised. He would like to be able to 
get cotton machinery at lower prices. The manufacturers of cotton are handi¬ 
capped by the high cost of machinery. The English luannfacturer can build a 
muf for one-third of what its costs the American manufacturer. The machinery 
builders of this country, under the protection which they have, have been enabled 
to combine, and the prices charged for machinery are uniform. (533.) 

C. Conditions of labor.— Tropes.—Mr. Draper says that a n-eatdealof 
the labor in the manufacture of cotton machinery is done by the piece, both in 
England and in this country, and piece prices there are substantially lower than 
they are here. Some years ago a comparison between the wages paid by the 
Draper Company and the wages paid in a cotton machinery factory in Lancashire, 
England, was made, and it was found that the Draper Company was paying a 
trine more than double the amount for piecework which the English manufac¬ 
turer was paying. The average of the wages paid by the Draper Company was 
$13 a week, while the average of the wages paid in the shops in England was 1£. 
This comi^son was made 3 or 4 years ago, but it is probable that conditions 
to-day are very much the same. (486,467.) 

ZVL WOOLEN TBADE. 

A. Conditions of capital and business.—1. American Woolen Com¬ 
pany-Organization and capitalization.— Mt. WILLIAM M. WOOD, treasurer of 
the American Woolen Company, says that that company manufactures all varie¬ 
ties of woolen goods, except ladies’ dress goods and perhaps the very cheapest 
shoddy goods. The company also spins worsted yarns, but does not manufacture 
any knit goods. It was formed by the combination of 26 corporations. The own¬ 
ers of the larger companies which entered into the combination came together and 
associated with themselves other companies, and then formed the organization. 
Afterwards they bought in some other plants. The company is potent in the 
woolen business, but it does not possess a monopoly. On the contrary, there is 
the liveliest kind of competition in the industry. The authorized capital of the 
company is $6.'>,000,000, of which $20,006,600 is 7 iier cent cumulative preferred 
stock and $40,000,000 is common stock. Of this there has been issued $20,000,000 
of preterr^ and ^9,501,100 of common stock. The large manufacturers came 
together and determined upon the fair valuation of the buildings and machinery 
taken over. 

The mill buildings contain 5,180,065 square feet of floor spacer there are 5,410 
looms, 398,980 spindles, 541 sets of cards, and 166 combs, (nie board of directors 
consist partly or men who were in the boards of the constituent companies and 
partly of financial men. Mr. Wood gives a list of the officers of the company. 
(513,514, 516, 517.) 

2. Advantagej( of combination.— Mt. Wood says that numerous advantages have 
been secured tbrohgb consolidation. The selling of goods direct has been a neat 
feature in economizing. There has also been an advantage gained because m the 
facility with which different managers may compare notes in respect to the run¬ 
ning of their various departments. As a result of this, the plants have been run 
better. By the centralization of business the company has been able to buy its 
supplies more economically. Economies have also tnen realized through the fact 
that it is possible to transfer materials from one mill to another, so that when one 
mill can not use its waste product, the product can be sent to another mill and used 
there. There has also been a great saving in freights through combination. (514.) 

3. ^eet of combination on employment.—Mr. Wood says that since the forma¬ 
tion of the American Woolen Company there has been an increase to the number 
of employees. The average number of employees at the time of the organization 
of the company was 15,300. Now, the employees number 17.108. The reason for 
the increase in the number of employees is that the combination has been able to 
command more business through the reduced cost of manufacture. Qoods are 
sold to jobbers and to manufacturing clothiers. No branch bouses are main¬ 
tained, but the goods are shipped directly from the mills to the buyers. A large 
number of travdlingsalesmen are employed. 

The company has shut down one plant, entirely dismantling it. The plant was 
antiquated and located to an undesirable place for woolen manufacturing. The 
maontoery was tranMerred to other mills, so that the capacity of toe dismantled 
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mill waa not lost. It bod been closed for some time, and tbe employees had disap¬ 
peared. (614,618, BSO.) 

4. Effect of eombinatim on wagee.—iSx. Wood says that since the formation of 
the American Woolen Company there has been an average increase in w^es of 10 
per cent, and tiie company is to-day p^ng the highest wages ever paid in this 
oonntry in woolen mannfactnring. When the company was organized the pay¬ 
roll amonnted to $109,696.18 per week. Kow it amonnts to $141,983.86 per week. 
(514, 520.) 

5. Production and conmmpHon of wool.—'Hx. Justiob, a wool merchant of Phila¬ 
delphia, says that about 560,000,000 pounds of wool is consumed in tbe United 
States every year. Since each sheep produces between eight and nine ponnds, it 
would take probably 60,000,000 sheep, or 20,000,000 more than we have now and 
10,000.000 more than we had in 1884, to supply our present demand. 

Referring to the fact that the per capita consumption of wool in the United 
States has fallen from 9.07 ponnds in 1890 to 6.7 pounds in 1900. Mr. Justice says 
that this fact is not due in any way to tbe protective tariff, because a similar fall¬ 
ing off in consumption has taken place all over tbe world. He bases this conclu¬ 
sion on the decrease of wool production in tbe neat wool-exjmrting countries, 
Argentina, Australasia, and the Cape of Good Hope. In 1892 these countries 
exported 2,540,000 bales of wool. In 1895 their exports had risen to 2,780,000 bales. 
In 1899 tbe prodnct bad fallen to 3,580,000 bales. This is less than was produced 
in 1892, although the population of the wool-consuming countries has increased, 

Mr. Jnstice says that one great difficulty in increasing tbe wool prodnct of the 
United States is that tbe farmers find it more profitable to sell the lambs for 
slaughter than to keep them for wool. He adds: “ The wool clip of the Southern 
Hemisphere, taking the whole of it, is decreasing because the animals that are held 
for wool are decreasing. They are being fattened for market.” Elsewhere he says, 
however: "Owing to the great stimulus imparted to the frozen-meat-export indus¬ 
try in the Argentine Republic by tbe perfection of refrigerating methods and by 
the quick perception of the possibility of profitable e.xpansion of the business, the 
flocks in that country have increased until their annual clip is now estimated at 
one-fifth of the entire production of the world.” 

Mr. Justice savs that the bulk of the wool clip of the United States comes from 
Merino sheep, they make very good mutton, but not so good as the half-breeds 
produced by crossing English rams on Merino flocks. These half-breeds are the 
DMt mutton sheep, and they produce a medium grade of wool, known as half-blood 
merino. (370-872,874,376,388.) 

6. Importations of wool.—Hr. Justice, when testifying in December, 1000, did 
not think that the American wool market was yet free from the wool which was 
imported in the last months of the Wilson law in anticipation of the duties of tbe 
Dingley act. He presents an estimate of the amount of wool on hand in the coun¬ 
try at the beginning of each year, being 894,000,000 pounds in 1897. 795,000,000 in 
1808, 762,000,000 in 1890, 590,000,000 in 1900, and 479,000,000 in 1901. Tbe annual 
consumption he gives as 460.000,000ponnds for 1897,400,000,000 for 1898,5.50,000,oOo 
for 1899, and 525,000,000 for 1900. The large stocks of imported wool on hand have, 
be Uiinks, hindered the American wool producer from realizing the full benefit of 
the existing tariff. There was no excessive importation of cloth in anticipation 
of the Dingley law, because the use of a particular cloth is a matter of fashion, 
and it womd be unsafe and unprofitable to lay in a large supply. (382, 383.) 

Mr. Wood, who testified in February, 1901, thought that at that time the wool 
which bad b^n iz^orted previous to the enactment of the Dingley law had been 
about absorbed. The large importations, however, had, in his judgment, delayed 
the consumption of domestic wool, so that there was a certain amount of wool in 
tbe country that probably would not have been here except for the large importa¬ 
tions. (519.) 

7. Quality of Ameriean wools.—Hi. Wood says that the wool produced in this 
country is superior to f oreiCT wools in some respects. For some purposes the for¬ 
eign wool is preferable, and in the blending of certain fabrics for which there is 
demand it is nsceasaiT to use foreign wools. (516.) 

8. Skirted wools.—ib. Justice says that skirted wools are those which have 
been improved by removing the least valuable parte of the fleece, such as the leg 
and belly pieces. Tbe Dingley tariff provides that wool which has been sorted or 
increased in value by the rejection of any part of the oriji^nal fleece shall pay twice 
tiie duty to which such wool would otherwise be subjected; provided, however, 
that skirted wool as imported in 1890 is excepted. Though skirting was not 
extensively practiced before 1890, the importers were able to secure evidence that 
It was aotwly practiced in Argentina in that year, and many Argentine wods so 
prepared for maihet ate admitted on payment of a single duty. On account of 
the greater average length of staple, many mannfactnrers prefer these skirted 
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wool) to the miskirtsd domestic. The? reqnlre no sorting end are often used jnst 
as they are received in the original bale. Ko class of Ametloan wool can be need 
without sorting. (891.) 

9. American and Englith methods of manufacture compared,—Vt, Steel, a 
worsted and woolen mannfactnrer, says that m America these mannfactnres are 
carried on by single establishments, from the wool to the dyed and finished cloth. 
In England each separate process—the combing, the sinning, the weaving, &e 
dyeing and finishing—is made a separate bnsiness. He believes that one element 
of cheapness connected with manufacturing in England is to be found in this 
separation of businesses. He thinks it is a more economical method than the 
American. (247.) 

10. Woolen machinery.—Hr. Steel says that the great bulk of the machinery 
used in the manufacture of woolens has to be imported. Some of the machines 
can be bought in this country, but probably not over IS per cent of the equipment 
of a mill. The machines are generally of foreign invention, and the foreign 
makers have a monopoly of the building of them. Mr. Steel thinks that they are 
probably able to build them more economically. (246.) 

11. Use of shoddy.—H t. Justice declares that the use of shoddy in the United 
States was never so neat before the Wilson tariff act was passed as it has been 
since. Under that mw, our markets were fiooded with the products of foreim 
manufacturers and our mills were shut up. Those which sur^ved had to make 
their woolen cloth with a large percentage of cotton and shoddy. Mr. Justice 

S resents statistics of the importation of shoddy, noils, waste, etc., showing that 
urlng 1891,1892, and 1898, under the McKinley law, the importation of these 
materials ranged from 21.’i,()00 to 822,(X)0 pounds a year; during 1896, under the 
Wilson law, ftey were over 20,(MX),000 pounds, and during 1896 over 17,000,000. 
In 1897, when a tariff on all woolen materials was expected, and when it was 
desired, therefore, to lay in a stock for several years, the importations rose to 
nearly 46,000,000 pounds. During 1898,1899, and 1900, under the Dingley law, 
the importations ran from 223,000 to 600.000 pounds. (876.) 

Mr. Wood says that a great volume and variety of woolen goods are now being 
made and there are more eubstitutes for wool usmI than ever before on account 
of this increased volume and variety. The increased use of substitutes has been 
particularly noticeable during the last year, since the great rise in wool. It is 
not due to the Dingley law so much as to the specnlaUon abroad in wool. It 
is due also to the popmar demand for cheap goods. Cotton is used more than 
ever before, and domestic wool waste and shoddies are also used. Shoddy is wool 
that has been worked one or more times before. Commercially there is no differ¬ 
ence between shoddy and wool extracts, although there is a difference in preparing 
the stock. Foreira shoddies are not now imported. The substitutes are mixed 
in with the wool in the spinning or carding, and in some instances before carding. 
Often in overcoating a cotton warp is used, and there are also cotton-mixed casu- 
meres where the cotton is mixed in so that it can hardly be distinguished with 
the naked eye, though it could be discovered by chemical analysis. There is a 
method by which wool can be wound around a cotton core so that the yam is 
hardly discernible from tbe real wool yam, but the American Woeden Cmpany 
does not make use of that method. It is used in a small way by knitters. 

In some cases the use of cotton gives a better finished cloth, and, considering 
the price of the cloth, its use is an advantage. Cloth made of shoddy would not 
have the durability of cloth made of pure wool, Ooods in which cotton is used 
are more durable than those in which shoddy is used. In general, the coloring in 
goods made of wool substitutes is not so satisfactory as tbe coloring in pure woolens. 
Goods in which shoddy is used are in general use, and the use of shimdy is on tiie 
whole a beneLi; to the public, because a very satisfactory piece of cloth can be 
bon^t for rery much lees money than that tor which cloth made entirely of wool 
oonid be bought There has been great improvement in the methods in which 
waste products are nttlised. Tbe higher jp-ades of cloth are pure wool. There 
would be no occasion to introduce shoddy into very fine goods except perhaps for 
backing purposes. A very small percentage of shoddy is used in memnm-piiced 
goods Substitates for wool are used to greater perfection abroad than they are 
m this country. 

Cloths containing shoddy are sold on the market for what they am. (616,617, 
618,619,620.) 

Hr. Steel states that each Claes of goods is made la England in a district of its 
own, and that there is one district almost entirely devoted to the manufacture of 
showy or, as it is called there, mnngo. It is true that shoddy is used in making 
vary good articles. Mr. Steel undentands that “in Germany, where they make 
tils unst bioadolotiia, they can not give them the proper fiiw without tbe use of 
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ft oertain proportion of whftt they call mnngo. It gives a higher luster, a higher 
^ish, to the goods.” (240.) 

12. Quality of American woolem.— Mr. Wood says that the worsteds mannfao- 
tnred by the American Woolen Company are superior to the Bradford goods. 
There is no reason for importing foreign woolens. Those manufactured in this 
country are quite equal to the foreign goods, although there are some very expen¬ 
sive foreign goods, into which more labor is put than is put into any goods in this 
country, which are superior to American products. Those, however, are excep¬ 
tional goods. American kerseys are superior to foreign kerseys, The clay diago¬ 
nals made in this country are more honest than the foreign goods, and there are 
no clay diagonals made anywhere which are superior to some made in this country. 
The public is beginning to appreciate the quality ot American-made Woolens. 

In the dyeing of woolens there has never been a higher degree of success than 
now. Each dyer, of coarse, has his own methods, though practically the same 
formula is used in this country as is used abroad. The manufacturers here avail 
themselves of the most desirable dyestuffs, whether manufactured in this country 
or elsewhere. (615, 517, 519.) 

13. Prices.—Mr. Wood says that cloth was never made so cheaply under pro¬ 
tected wool as it is being made to-day. People are payingmore for the same goods 
now, however, than they did under free wool, as the manufacturers are paying 
more for wool than they did then. (.Ilti.) 

Mr. Steed, who has had experience both in England and in the United States, 
says that the prices of woolen goods are considerably higher in this country than 
in England, “ The rawmaterial carries a duty, and of course there are the higher 
wages and the greater expense generally attendant ni>on carrying on the mill. 
The general expenses, cost of plant, and all that, arc very much higher here than 
in England, ” The difference in price is not always as great as the tariff. This is 
esjiedally true of the commoner class of goods, jiartly because of the competition 
among American manufacturers, partly because they reiiuire leas skill, and partly 
because these cheap goods "ore well protected by the weight duty—the specific 
duty.” (239.) 

Mr. Fodweu., a woolen manufacturer, says that prices are considerably higher 
now than under the Wilson tariff, because wool is higher. They are no higher in 
proportion to the cost of raw material. Perhaps they are rather lower than under 
the Harrison Administration, on account of the increase of competition and the 
larger scale of manufacture. (215,217.) 

14. E.ri>ort (nitic.—Mr. Wood says that there can be no export trade in woolens 
snccessfully built up until the manufacturers can buy raw materials as cheap as 
foreign manufacturers get them. In addition to having free wool or a rebate 
equal to the duty on all wool used, there would have to be sufficient protection on 
woolen manufactures to equalize the difference in wages and interest. In some 
instances woolens have been exported, but the attempt was largely experimental, 
and there has never been a successful export trade in woolen manufacturea (515.) 

15. Cancellation «/'order*.—Mr. Steel refers to the custom of the trade which 
permits the cancellation of orders as the principal difficnl ty in his business. Orders 
are not regarded as binding, and the cancellation of them leaves on the hands of 
^e manufacturers quantities of goods which they h ave to sacrifice. (236.) 

18. Depression of (wstnc**.—Mr. Folwkll, testifying in December, 1900, said 
that the woolen business was somewhat depressed at that time in consequence of 
a sharp decline in the price of wool. This had led all buyers to restrict tneir pur¬ 
chases to their Immediate needs. When things were fairly settled, Mr. Folwell 
expected a good business again. (214.) 

Mr. Justice declares that American manufacturers never supplied so large a 
part of the demand of the American people for woolen goods as at present. Run¬ 
ning full time, they can make in 12 months as many go^ as the American people 
can ODUSomein ISmonths. They did run full from .Inly, 1899. to July, 1900, employ¬ 
ing more people and paying higher wages than ever before. They thus overstocks 
the market with woolens. ' (879.) 

B. Tarlfl'IeMiftlaUoii.—1. E^eeloftariffonicoolonproducfion.—ilr.JvBncE 
declares that the wo<d product of the UnltM States has never decreased except 
when there has been no tariff on wool, and that under protective tariffs it has 
increased faster than that of any other nation in the world. From 1878 to 1884 
we bad the higheet tariff on wool that we have ever bad—12) cents a pound. The 
tariff law of 1888jreduoed the duty to 10 cents a pound. The McKinlOT tariff fixed 
it at 11 cents. The Wilson tariff act of 1893 repealed it altf^her. The Oingley 
Uiwotl887flxeditagainatlt oentsaponnd. nom 1873 to 1884. under the hipest 
tariff, the wool dip «the United States increased 100 per cent. That of Austrdasia 
increased daring the same period 64 per cent; that of Argentina, 85 per cent; that 
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ot the Cam of Good Hope, 60 per cent. Mr, Jnetloe oharacterizee all them oonn- 
triee as ‘ ‘ tree-trade conntries, ’’or countries which have no tariff to foster or stimn- 
late the wool industry. In Great Britain during the same period the wool clip 
decreased 16 per cent. In 1680 there were about 40,500,000 sheep in the Gnited 
States. By 1884 the number had increased some 66 per cent, to about 50,500,000. 
But the 10-cent duty under the law of 1883 waa an insdequat^rotection. In 1888 
the number had decreased to 41,500,000. As soon as Mr. Harrison was elected 
President, “it was confidently believed and asserted that adequate protection 
would be given to wool growing, and the McKinley law was the culmination of that 
promise, “in that it raised the duty from 10 cents to 11 cents. The fiocks increased 
to 47,000,000 head in 1893. Then the Wilson tarifiE act brought free wool, and 
sheep were fattened and sold to the botcher. In 1896 the fiocks numbered only 
36,600.000. 0pon the election of McKinley, even before the Dingley act was 
passed, they began to increase again, and by 1900 they numbered 40,000,000. 
(373-374.) 

Mr. .Tnstice thinks that it would have been most unfortunate if the reciprocity 
treaty which was proposed between the United States and Argentina, reducing 
the duty on Argentine wool by one-fifth, had been confirmed. Our Imports of 
wool from Awentina are larger than from any other country except British 
Australasia, The United States takes practically all the carpet wool produced in 
Argentina. The name of carpet wool is misleading, since a very large part of it is 
need in clothing and blankets: but the amount of this coarse wool produced in 
Argentina is rapidly decreasing. Only abont3 per cent of the Argentina wool clip 
is now carpet wool, and over 60 per cent of the wool brought from Argentina into 
the United States is of finer grade. Almost all the wool produced there is similar 
to our own product. With a reduction of one-fifth in the duty, we should soon 
imimrtmore wool, similar to that which we ourselves raise, from Argentina than 
from all other conntries. While the wool production of the conntries of the South¬ 
ern Hemisphere, other than the Kiver Plata countries, decreased 12} per cent from 
1895 to 1900, the wool exports from the Elver PI ata increased 8} per cent. Argentina 
has been for several years the largest buyer of fine and pedigm sheep in the world. 
She is going through the same course ot development which New Mexico went 
tbrongb—in the replacement of sheep that produced coarse carpet wool with finer 
breeds. 

As to the argument for a reciprocity duty, that our exports to Argentina, and 
particularly our exports of agricultural implements, would be greatly increased if 
we took her products on more favorable terms, Mr. Justice presents a statement 
showing that during the 3 years 1897.1898, and 1809 only 7i per cent of the exports 
of wool from Argentina went to the United States and 921 per cent went to Europe, 
whileOl} mr cent of the Argentine imports of agricultural Implements came from 
the United States and only 8} per cent from other conntries. In 1897, when we 
took wool without duty. Argentina bought lees than $.500,000 worth of a^cultural 
machinery of ns. In the 2 years 1898 and 1899, when wool came in under a duty 
of 11 cents, or, including carpet wool, perhaps on the average about 10 cents, we 
sold over $3,000,000 worth ot machinery to Argentina. {386-396.) 

Mr. Justice says that wool ran not be produced in the United States, where sheep 
have to be housed and fed gram part of the year, in competition with the Southern 
Hemisphere, where they graze out all year round. Even in the territories where 
they graze over Government land hay must be out for them for the winter. (892.) 

Mr. Wood thinks that the woolgrowers would be better off under free wool. 
In some of the Territories and States the clip of wool actually increased during 
the free-wool period. In the eastern or farming States it decreased, but it had 
been continnonsly decreasing for many years. The American fanners do not 
seem to care to raise wool, but there is reason to believe that wool can be raised 
in the ranch States as cheaply and as advantageously^ in Australia. In some 
localities, perhaps, flocks decreased rapidly under the Wilson law, but since wool 
is a by-product of the farm the probabilities are that the eastern woolgrowsr 
would receive about as much under free wool as be does now. Wool is not now 
such an important branch of husbandry in this country. It is chiefly in the hands 
of a few growers west of the Mississippi, and more than one-half of the dip of 
this country is raised on ranches, and largely, it seems, on free (Government lands. 
The industry would not be injured by free wool. The bnsineatof raising wool in 
the fisr Western States where land is free is too profitable to he abandoned, and 
would continue to increase even though it should decrease in the East. There is 
not enough wool raised to supply the world’s demand, and substitutes have to be 
Msorted to. Wool will be wanted, and the demand will bring the prodnction and 
encourage the raising of wool. The removal of the tariff would not necessarily 
increase the demand for wool, though the demand would be likely to be affectsd 
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if the price were lower. The natural expectation wonid be that thia increaee of 
denumd wonid tend to bring np the price of wool. (516,517,516.) 

a. t'ree wool; attitude of manufacturers.—ilr. JOSTIOB states that there were 
only a dozen or 15 wool inanofaotarers in the United States who desired the exper¬ 
iment of free wool to be tried, and it was tried under the Wilson bill, and that 
every one of them, without exception, has confessed that it was a serloos and 
costly error. Only very few woolen manufacturers will admit that wool duties 
are not too high; but while they would like to have them lower, not a single man 
is willing to t^e the risk of tariff changes. They prefer to endure any disadvan¬ 
tages they are at rather than to have a change even broached. (382, 397.) 

Mr. Dobnan, a manufacturer of ingrain carpets, says that there were both 
advantages and disadvantages in the experiment of free wool, “ The advantage 
of chew material was a favorable factor; the lose of a market by reason of the 
want of employment of the working people was a factor the other way.” (314.) 

S. Effect m tariff on prices of tcoo/.— Mr. Justice says that in 1895 and 1896, 
when the Wilson tariff law was in full force, wool brought no more money in 
America, and sometimes even a little leas money, than wool of the same kind 
bro^ht in London. “ The American woolgrower had been persuaded that if the 
tariff was taken off the American demand would elevate the london price, and 
be would get as good a price for his wool without tariff as be did before; but 
instead of that the London price declined a little, and the American price declined 
a great deal: and it fell from 291 cents under the McKinley law in 1892, to 171 
rents under the Wilson law in 1895. In 1896, the price had gone up in London to 
19 cents, but in the American market it only raised to 18 cents. It was worth 
actually one-half cent a pound in the American market less than the same wool 
brought in free-trade London. But in 1897, when the Dingley act was passed, 
prices immediately went back, so that on January 1,1900,merino wool was worth 
361 cents in the United States that had been worth only 17 cents under the free- 
trade period, and which was worth only 31 cents in the London market at that 
time (January 1,1900).” 

October 1,1900, the price of No. 60’s tope was 44 per cent lower than that of 
January 1, 1900; 32 per cent lower than the averwe price of 1899, and lOJ per 
cent lower than the average price of 1892, The London value of XX Ohio, a 
similar wool, was 331 per cent lower than the average price of 1899. and 12$ per 
cent lower than the average of 1892. On the other hand, the value of XX Omo 
in the United States, where it was protected by the Dingley tariff, was only 3| per 
cent lower than the average of 1892. In 1892, under the McKhiley act, the Ameri¬ 
can prices averaged only 10 cents a pound above London prices. In 1900, how¬ 
ever. XX Ohio wool would not fetch over 17 cente in London, while its value in 
the United States was 281 cents, a difference of 11) cents. (378,379.) 

Mr. Justice says that the tariff makes a difference of about 75 cents a pound on 
the pure scoured wool which enters into a suit of clothes. The suit which he had 
on contained about 3 pounds of wool, so that the wool tariff made a difference in 
the cost of it of about {2.25. (379.) 

4. Effect of tariff on wool on mmmfaeture.—Ur. Woot> says that with free wool 
and ade<inate protection on manufactured goods the woolen manufacturers could 
keep their mills much better engaged and could give employees more steady work. 
They would be enabled to produce a greater volume at a lower cost, and conditions 
would thereby be created which would admit of the exportation of goods. If the 
manufacturers were in a position to export, they oomd keep their machinery 
mnployed at times, when now it becomes necessary to shut down. Previous to 
the last election and incidental thereto, one-third of the machine^ of the Ameri¬ 
can Woolen Uompany was idle for months, and there was a loss to its employees of 
$1,000,000 in wages. If the company had been able to export goods, this idleness 
and loss of wages might have been prevented, and the ^ple of the country 
would have received great benefit in cheaper goods. The duty on wool is handi¬ 
capping the woolen industry. Elsewhere, Mr. Wood states, that the mills are 
btuner now than they were during the free wool period. During the years from 
1894 to 1897, he says, under the free wool tariff, the woolen manufacturers suffered 
materially from theoompetition of foreign made goods. There was competition in 
mostgraoesof goods, though the competition was, perhaps, more severe in the 
finer goods. Stul the American manafactnrers ware able to meet about every¬ 
thing that could be madeabroad, except perhaps overcostinn and fabrics of that 
description. They did not have sniScient time to try the free wool experiment 
■stiafMtarily. It is probable that if they had been given sufficient time they 
oonld haveheld their own, provided, always, tbatprot^onon the manufactured 
goods had bean maintained. (515,516, 516,519.) 

Mr, FOLWiLLiAWoolea mannfMtnnr,testifiee that his trade had no more than 
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got establi^ed under the McKMey blU before the Wilson bUl was passed, and 
free wool, conpled with the importation of goods at amnoh lower wto, stopped his 
mill. Heonlyranabonthalfhisoapacitydnringtheperiodof the Wilson bul. The 
markets were flooded both with goods and with wool. “ Bnt it is pretty well over 
now, and if we are simply let alone I think everything will work ont right. In 
other words, with onr trade any legislation, either one way or the other, will 
nusettle ns." (214,215.) 

.5. Effect of tariff on woolens on manufacture.—Mr. Wooc says that if the tariff 
were removed from woolen mimnfactntes this country wonid be inundated with 
foreign goods. American woolen mills would be obliged to close, and could only 
resnnie operations throngh adjusting labor costs to meet European conditions. 
Even if they bad free wool the manmacturers would be emphatioaliy opposed to 
the abolition of the tariff on woolens. The woolen manufacturers do not look 
npon the tariff on woolens as a tax on the consnmers. It certainly is not so to-day. 
(517.) 

Mr. Steel, a worsted manufacturer, says that previous to 1884 he was an 
importer of woolen goods, bnt the larger part of his business was in goods of 
American manufacture. He used to mike contracts with mills for the exclusive 
control of their products, either throughout or in certain lines. The change of 
the tariff in 1888, though it was not a very heavy change, was enough to destroy 
entirely his business in American woolens. His house built up quite a large bnai- 
nesB in foreign goods, taking the place of the American goods. It established a 
factory of its own at Bradford, England, shipping the product almost entirely to 
tbiecountry. This continued until the McKinley tariff was enacted and entirely 
blocked these operations. Mr. Steel then brought a large part of his michinery 
to this country and established a factory at Bristol, Fa. The business has since 
been carried on without interruption, except by the Wilson tariff. That tariff 
compelled the bouse to stop the mills for a wbfle and discharge the employees. 
(236,287.) 

6. Rebate of tariff.—Mi. Wood refers to the fact that there is a rebate on 
exported woolen goods in the manufacture of which foreign wool has been used 
to the extent of the duty on the Imported wool, but says that where foreign and 
domestic wool are both used in goods the calculation necessary to flx the amount 
of the rebate is so complicated that it is not practicable to take advantage of it 
It would not be practicable to manufacture cloth wholly from foreign wools for 
foreign markets exclusively, as that would involve special patterns and styles 
apart from the general production of the mills, and would not pay. It would be 
to the advantage of the manufacturers if there could be a rebate on all manufac¬ 
tured woolens exported equivalent to the duty on the raw materials. (515.) 

7. Undervaluation of imports.—Mr. Steel says that while, according to his 
experience, purchases of woolens from England are usually made throngh com¬ 
mission houses, which charge a commission to the buyer instead of to the manu¬ 
facturer, pnrchasee of German goods are largely made through agents on this 
side, and occasionally from the German manufacturers direct. He believes, from 
bis own experience, that undervaluation is a general practioe of German manu¬ 
facturers and exporters when they have to meet an ad valorem tariff. He men¬ 
tions an experience of his own in which a German manufacturer sng^ted a 
valuation 10 per cent below the actual price asthe usual custom-house valuation. 
Mr. Steel adds that when the tariff duty is SO per cent, 10 per cent undervaluation 
is G per cent clear profit. He believes that the specific duty is a large element of 
protection to the American manufacturer. At the same time be believes that one 
of the reasons why undervaluations were successful was because the administra¬ 
tive law connected with the tariff law was never reaHy enforced. He never knew 
an instance in which the elements of cost were demanded by the Board of General 
Appraisers. (240, 241.) 

Hr. Justice says that ad valorem duties give a great opportunity for fraud by 
undervaluation. Under the Wilson act all duties on woolen mxida were ad valo¬ 
rem. For this reason he does not think that the increased importations shown 
the statistics of the Treasury Department at all represents the actual increase. 
Tha figures show under ^ McKinley act 2^,500,000 m IfW, 280,^,000 in 1893; 
and in 1894, when merchants restricted their purchases because they anticipated 
lower duties, 217,300,000. Under the Wilson act they show 288|BW,(^ in 18W. 
258,500,000 in 1896, and for the first 7 months of 1897, when goods wm rushed in 
in antiainstion of a higher tariff, 249,200,000. (860.) 

8. Compound, or compensatory duties.—ib. Jusnos explains the principle of 
oranpound, or compensatory duties. It takes 4 pounds of average unwaMied wool, 
as the fan^ it, to make a pound cloth. IfthedntyonnttwadMdwoolis 
UoMkta,ada^of44aants a pound on doth is necsMsry nmdy to oo mpmi e at s 
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the mannfacttirer for the dntf on hie wool. This specific duty is no protection to 
the mannfsctnrer. His protection is given by a further ad valorem duty, say, of 
SO per cent, on the cloth. (303.) 

€• Conditions of liibor.— 1. Nationality.—Mx. Folwell supposes that a 
great proportion of his employees are American. Some of the head men are English 
oom,because, when liestarM his worsted mill, the industry was new in this conn- 
try, and it was nei essary to bring the head workers from the other side. (315,) 

Mr. J usTicK says that there is more American help employed in the Philadelphia 
mills than in those of New England. This is an advantage to Philadelphia. The 
French-Canadian element, which has become so large in New England, rarely 
Improves in the first generation, and has no desire to improve. The American 
op^tives in the Philadelphia mills are as self-respecting and progressive as other 
Americans. (385.) 

3. Employnusut,— Mi. Jurtiok declares that during 1899 and 1900 the American 
woolen mills employed more people than ever before, and raised wages on the aver¬ 
age 10 per cent. (.379, 380.) 

3. WageH.— Ml. Stkei. s^aks of a weaver, a woman who worked for him in 
England for about $.’> a week, who has since worked for him in Pennsylvania on 
the same loom and on similar goods and ha.s made $14 a week Mr. Steel now has 
male weavers that earn as mnch as $18 a week. He never knew one to earn over 
$7.50 in England. Mr. Steel also speaks of a machinist who had worked 37 years 
u England and earned only 30 shillings a week, or about $7.,50, and whom he paid 
as much as $18 in Pennsylvania, while' ‘ bis regular pay. independent of overwork, 
was about $16.50.” (337, 342,31,5.) 

Mr. Wood thinks that the wages of the operatives in the mills of the American 
Woolen Company average about 100 per cent higher than the wages paid in Eng¬ 
land. In a general way, the product per man aad per machine is greater in ibis 
country. (615.) 

Mr. Fulwei. 1 , testifies that his rates of wages are about the same now as under 
the McKinley bill, but that when the Wilson bill was in force the general rate was 
about 10 per cent lower, and about half his mill was stopped. He attributes the 
fact that wages are higher in America than in Europe exclusively to the tariff. 
He understands that while wages in American woolen mills are about double what 
is paid in France and Glermany, they are a little less than double what is paid in 
England. (815.) 

ZVU. GABPEX TBAOS. 


A. Development of the carpet industry.— 1. History.—Mr. Georoe 
McNeih, secretary of W. & J. Sloane. carpet dealers, says that half a century ago 
fully 90 per cent of the carpets consumed in the United States were imported, while 
to-disy more than 90 per cent of the carpets consumed here are manufactured in 
this country. In 1850 it was estimated that the amount of capital employed in the 
carpet industry was about $4,000,000, and the value of the yearly product about 
$5,(100,000; while to-day it is estimated that not less than $,50,000,()00 is invested in 
t^ industry, ana that the value of the yearly product is not much under $75,000,- 
000. It ie estimated also that not less than 3,50,000 running yards of floor covering 
ate turned out daily by the carpet mills of the country. In the carpet industry is 
included the rug industry. (708.) 

3. Causes of devdopnient.—Mi. McNeib says that the wonderful mwthof the 
carpet industry is due more largely to the protective tariff than to all other causes 
ocmibined. (708.) 

Mr. Dornan, a manufacturer of Ingram carpets, also says that the carpet indus¬ 
try has been built up by tariff protection. (810.) 


B. CeMIttons of capital and basincM.— 1. Prosperous condition.- 
Mr. McNeir says that the carpet industry has shared in the prosperity which has 
beem general throughout the couniry, and that there have been fair returns upon 
the capital in vested. There has been no time in the past when more carpet and 
rug looms were in operation or labor more steadily employed than is the case 
to^ay. (708,710.) 

8. iVioss.—Mr. MoNeir says that the prices of carpets have advanced 10 to IS 
per cent in the last 5 years. Fart of the advance is due to the imposition of the 
duty on carpet wools; part of it is due to the increased wages which are paid. 
(Tlf.) 

8. Sales methods.—Mx. MoNm says that during the past 5 yean the cost of 
teUng carpets has materially increased. Competition has made It necessary to 
rat taoie saleemen on the road with a larger variety of qualities and patterns. 
Fcrnerly business was confined largely to jobben who mMe periodical trips to 
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New York, Boston, and Philadelphia markets to examine samples and place ordera 

(710.) 

4. Export trade.—Hr. McNeir says that American skill and In^nnity in the 
constmcHon of looms and other carpet machinery have put American manufao- 
tnrers far ahead of foreign mannfactnrere in the quantity of ca^t produced per 
loom. This, together with a certain distinct ana national dilterence in design 
and colorings, has enabled the American manufacturer to dispose of a part of his 
surplus product abroad. The value of our exports reached the highest point in 
ISM. when $35U,0UU worth were exported. The decrease in the value of the exports 
since that time is in part due to the provisions of the Dingley law, which imposed 
a duty of 4 cents per pound on carpet wools costing less than 12 cents, and 7 cents 
per pound on carmt wools costing more than 12 cents. The English manufac¬ 
turer bids in the light shrinkage wools at a little above 12 cents a pound, and the 
American manufacturer is obliged to pass them by. because he would have to 
pay a 7-cent duty on them, and is forced to buy the heavy shrinkage wools in 
order to get wools at a price permitting him to pay only 4 cents a pound duty. If 
such high duties are to be levied on carpet wools, they should be in the form of 
ad valorem rather than specific duties. The American manufacturer would then 
be able to secure a lietter quality of wool by paying perhaps only 1 cent per pound 
mote than for a poorer quality, without being obliged to pay in addition 8 cents 
per pound more duty. 

The falling oil in the export business is not entirely due to the tariff on carpet 
wools, however. In 1824 there were no cheap moquette looms in England, but 
since that time the English manufacturer has put in cheap Axminster looms and 
by so doing has ke})t his home market for that class of goods for himself. 

There is one other reason for the falling off of the export business, and that is 
that the demand for carpets at home has been so great as to leave a comparatively 
small suniluB for shipment abroad. 

It is true that 99 per cent of the duty on carpet wools is rebated when the car¬ 
pets are exported, but the cost of tracing the imported wool from the time it 
enters the factory until the finished jiroduct is ready for export, together with 
the interest on the amount of duties locked up in the hands of the Government, 
reduces the rebate to about 85 per cent of the duty. The manufacturer must 
prove to the satisfaction of the customs authorities that the original bale of wool, 
on which (daims for rebate are made, is the iiarticnlar wool that went into the 
carpets presented for export. It is only the large factories that undertake to do 
any export business. (708, 709, 716.) 

Mr. McNeir says that American caiqiet manufacturers, in common with other 
American manufacturers, must make a lower price on goods sold abroad, in order 
to comtiete with local products, than the price for which they could afford to sell 
goods in this country. Only surplus products are sold abroad. It is better for 
the manufacturer to run his mill steadily at its fullest capacity, thereby reducing 
to a minimum the cost of production, and dispose of his surplus at cost or nearly 
cost abroad, than to force bis surplus production upon the home market and thus 
demoralise prices. At home he has only the competition of men who pay the same 
schedule of wages that he pays, and who are under the same heavy fixed charges; 
but the moment he enters the foreign market be is in competition with a schedule 
of wages from 40 to 60 per cent, lass than he pays, and with manufacturers who 
are dmng business under smaller fixed charges than are possible in this country. 
Unfriendly critics might argue from the fact that carpets sold abroad are sold at 
lower prices than at home, that the protection afforded to the carpet industry had 
served to increase prices to the consumer; but when it is remembered that a yard 
of Wilton carpet sold at wholesale in 1875 for83.25. and a yard of moquette carpet 
sold in 1877 for 82, and that the wholesale price of a yard of Wilton carpet in 1^ 
was $1.95, and the price of a yard of Moquette was 85 cents, it will be seen that 
home competition has taken care of the interests of the consumer and has reduced 
prices. 

It would not be possible for American cariiet manufacturers to have a surplus 
which they could sell abroad if the duties on carpets were materially reduced. 
They would not be able to enter foreign markets if they were compelled to struggle 
for their home market. It must be home in mind that it is only the surplus prM- 
nct which is sold abroad. A man wont go to the expense and encounter the 
difficulties of selling in foreign markets if be can sell at home. It would not be 
possible for an American manufacturer to manufacture exclusively for the foreign 
market if he had to pay a doty on bis raw materials, and at the same time had to 
pay high American wages, unless he had machinery so superior that he could turn 
out 75 per cent more goo^ on the same loom than could bis foreign competitor. 
(70#, 710,719.1 
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6. Tariff on carpet wools, —Mr. MoNeib says that there are no carpet wools pro- 
dnoed in this conntry. American wool is too fine a wool to be nsed in carpets. 
Carpet wools must be stiff and wiry and very mnch like hair, yet have all the 
wearing qaaliUes ol wool. Wools raised in this conntry are t(K) fine in quality 
and do not stand up snfiiciently. The American fanner has fonnd it more profit¬ 
able to raise the finer wools, which he can sell for from 30 to 35 cents a ponnd, than 
to raise carpet wools which he would have to sell for 8,10, or 13 cents a pound. 
In view of the fact that carpet wools are nut produced in this country, the duties 
imposed are unjustly high and place a serions burden upon one of the greatest 
industries of the country. (709,717,718.) 

Mr. Doknan thinks that the duty on carpet wool might safely be somewhat 
lower than at present, though he does not wish to raise toe question. (3U.) 

6. Oriental nq/s.—Mr. MuNeib says that oriental rugs do nut compete either in 
price or in quality with any goods manufactured in the United States. They par¬ 
take too much of the temperament, the traditions, and the environment of the peo- 

f ile who make them ever to be successfully produced elsewhere. Especially would 
t be impossible for them to be produced in this country, where the slow methods 
of preparing the raw materials and the dyes and the weaving by band are looked 
upon as primitive. Lower duties on oriental rugs could be adopted without in 
any way injuring any American industry. No interests suffered when the Mc¬ 
Kinley law rates of #0 cents a square yard and 40 per cent ad valorem were in 
force, nor, in fact, were there any protests even under the Wilson law rate of 40 
per cent ad valorem. It is admitted that the importations of oriental rugs have 
greatly increased in the last few years, but the Increase of importation is due mure 
to the development of American taste than because the rugs can be purchased at 
anything like the price charged for American ru^s and carpets. The importation 
of oriental rugs is regulated more by the conditions of the times and the general 
prosperity of the pmjile than by the rates of duty. Instead of injuriously affect¬ 
ing any American industry, the importations of oriental rum has done much to 
stimulate a demand for American products and to increase the popularity of car¬ 
pets woven in one piece, American manufacturers of carpets and rugs recognize 
this fact. There should lie a duty on oriental rugs, but the duty should not be 
higher than that imposed by the McKinley law. (710-712.) 

7. Straw mattings,—iir. MoNeib says that imported straw mattings come into 
competition with the ingrain carpets manufactured in this country. Some five 
years ago statistics were collected, which showed that the sale of carpets had been 
reduced fully 35 per cent through the increased importation of straw mattings. 
In 1900 the total importations of straw mattings amounted to $3,040,901, that 
amount representing, as nearly as may be estimated, 38,300,000 yards. These 
38,000,000 yards of straw mattings, which were brought into the conntry in 1900. 
unquestionably took the place of many millions of yards of Ingrain and cheap 
tauffitry carpets. 

The cheapness of straw mattinp is largely due to the cheapness of the labor 
employed in manufacture. In Cmna the weaver receives 5 cents a day in gold, 
and in Japan weavers receive about 10 cents a day in gold, while in the United 
States weavers of innain carpets receive $3 a day. 

The highest priced mattings cost about 35 cents a yard, and the cheapest about 
34 cents a yard in gold. Fully 95 per cent of all the straw mattings brought into 
this country under the present duties cost less than 10 centsayardln gold. Upon 
mattings costing less than 10 cents a yard the duty is only 3 cents. 

Formerly straw mattings were brought to this'country in sailing vessels, but 
since 1899 fully 75 per cent have been brought by steamer. Thte change has 
brought about so great a reduction in the cost of transportation that a saving has 
been made in the cost of doing business which is nearV. if not quite, equivalent 
to the duties imposed. 

Furthermore, power looms have been introduced in the manufacture of straw 
mattings, and by the use of these looms the cost of production can be reduced to 
one-fourth of the present cost of production. When the power looms come into 
general use in China and Japan, as they inevitably will, the importations of straw 
mattings into this conntry will undoubtedly be largely increased. The result 
will be that the manufacturers of the cheaper grades of carpets will be brought 
face to face with disaster, if not absolutely ruined, unless new and effectual tuiff 
legation comes to their relief. 

It is estimated that in the year 1900 about 33,000,000 yards of ingrain carpets 
were manufactured, while the full capacity of the ingrain looms of the country 
is about 50,000,000 yards. The difference of 17,000,000 yards between the oapaoiW 
of the ingrain looms of the country ud the actual production remwsents a fil¬ 
ing off due almost entirely to the competition of straw mattings. Theproduotion 
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of ingrain carrofa Iiaa afeadlly decreased during the last five years and a large 
nambw of workmen have been thrown ont of employment. 

The average price of ingrain carpets in this conntry is 35 cents a yard, that 
average being made np from a range of prices extending nom 16 cents to 66 cents. 
It is toe cheaper grades of these carpets, which are made almost entirely of cotton, 
with which the imported straw mattings compete. (713-716.) 

Hr. DoBtfAN, a manofactorer of ingrain carpets, says that from 1360 to 1863 the 
prodnct of ingrain carpets was more than 50,0W,0(10 yards annnally: inlfiOOitwas 
not more than 3.’i,000,0()0 yards. Thecanse of this falling off was not, he thinks, 
the increased nse of hardwood floors and rn«, becanse the people who, have 
hardwood floors are not the people who use Iniprain carpets; they nse a higher 
grade. The thing which has cnt into the innain carpet trade is the importation 
of straw mattings. 8,000,000yards of matting were imported in 1863, and abont 
40,000,000 yards in 1600. Mr. Dornan finds the reason of this great increase of 
imports in the conditions of foreign exchange which have been bronght abont by 
monetary regnlations. Abont 1890 the valne of silver was from 00 cents to a 
dollar an oonce. When the American Government discontinned the purchase of 
silver, the price fell to 68 cents. The Chinese laborer who makes these mattinOT 
is paid in silver, perhaps 30 cents a day. When this is converted into mid, at the 
present rate of exchange, it becomes 10 cents a day. The average valne of the 
mattings imported, measnred in silver, is 13.7 cents a yard. Its gold value is 6,7, 
lotting was free under the McKinley bill. When the Dingley bill was nnder 
consideration, Mr. Dornan and others secured from Mr. Dingley, Mr. Dalzell, 
and Mr. Payne a promise of a 10 per cent, duty on mattings. This was thrown 
ont by the Senate, and matting was put on the free list; but by the heroic efforts 
of Mr. Quay, a duty of 3 cents a yard on mattings costing 10 cents, and 7 cents 
and 30 per cent, on more expensive mattings, was enacted. By the operation of 
the exchanges, the value of nearly all mat&gs is brought below 10 cents, so that 
they pay only the 3 cent dnty. Adding 3 cents to the average import valne, 6.7 
cents, we obtain the valne of 9.7 cents, dnty paid, or 4 cents less than the nominal 
valne at the place of origin. The duty does not make up for the operation of the 
exchanges under the influence of the reduced price of silver. 

There are two remedies for this state of things. A high dnty might be enacted; 
it would need to be as much aslOoentsa yard, or 130per cent, to give efficient pro¬ 
tection. The other possibility is bimetallism by international'agreement. Eng¬ 
land, Germany, France. Austria, Bussia, and the United States, if they would 
agree, could control the world in this respect. Mr. Dornan realizes the great 
diffic^ty of applying either of these remedies. So far as the tariff is concerned 
it is almost an absolute impossibility to make an amendment in one respect with¬ 
out opening np the entire question. 

Not less than 36,000 work people are engaged in the production of ingrain car¬ 
pets, and for the last 3 or 4 years they have not had two-thirds employment. The 
condition of the industry absolutely demands some relief. The highest selling 
price of an all-wool Ingrain carpet, which is the one that gives the best results, is 
m cents a square yard. The imported matting probably retails at 16 cents, or 30 
at the outside. If something is not done to protect the ingrain carpet indnstry, 
it will be wiped out. Eighty per cent of the whole product of ingrain carpet is 
made in Pennsylvania, and 85 per cent of this 80 per cent is made in Philadelphia. 
The largest producer of ingrain carpet, however, is in Lowell, Mass. (810-316.) 

C. CondtUom of labor.— Wages.—Mr. MoNeir says that there has been 
an advance in the wages of the workmen employed in the carpet mills of from 10 
to 16 percent since 1866. More Important even than the advance of wages is the 
fact tnat employment has been steadier, so that, as a matter of fact the yearly 
earnings of the employees have increased at least 30 to40 per cent, (710.) 

Mr. Dornan thinks that the wages paid in this industry in Philadelphia are at 
least 35 per cent higher than those paid in New England and New York. (314.) 

XVIIL SIXJi; TBAOS. 

A. Dewelopaiciit of silk nsabnfactiire.—1. Bistory geaerdO.y.—'Ux. 
Jaqubs Hubbb, of the firm of Schwarzenbach, Huber & Oo.. of New York, in the 
treatise prepared by him and submitted by Mr. Franklin Alien, states that the 
beginning of the silk indnstry in the United SWes dates bock to the years 1835- 
1880, during which time the first trials in the manufacturing of silk trimmings 
were made. In the following decade, 1880-1840, experiments were more frequent. 
The heavy Imndgration daring the years 1840 to 1^ aided in the develotonent of 
the indumy. Iw yean from 1860-1860 proved disastrous to the industry, and it 
hardy etca{ied destmotion. The proterave tariff system, which grew out of 
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Civil War conditions, bronght the silk indns^ to life again and fnrtbered its 
development. At the 1>eginning of the seventies the yearly silk prodnction of the 
United States amounted to only about 15,000,000; to-dap the United States ranks 
first among civilized countries in regard to the (juantity of silk manufactured, 
and second in regard to the selling value of the manufactured goods. France 
being first. (070,071.) 

Piece dyeing and printing branches were established early in the nineties in this 
country, and have increased rapidly in number under the Deration of the Dingley 
tariff law, so that to-day the American manufacturers dye and print, not only 
large quantities of domestic raw silks, but also some imported silks. The printing 
works run only from Novemlier to April on full time. (074.) 

The exhibit of American silks at the Paris Exiiosition was not representative of 
the importance of the silk industry in this country. To have given an exhibit 
worthy and representative of the immensity and the many-sidedness of the indus¬ 
try would have involved an expenditure of a great deal of money, time, and labor. 
(66«.) 

Mr. Frank W. Cheney, treasurer of Cheney Brothers, silk manufacturers, says 
that at first the only business in silk in this country that amounted to anything 
was done in sewing silks and threads. The production of woven goods did not 
amount to much until some time in the fifties. Bibbons were first manufactured 
Experiments were going on all the time in weaving, but the impetus to the pro¬ 
duction of silks came when the war tariff was enacted. Practicdly the develop¬ 
ment of silk weaving dates from that time. To-day from two-tiiirds to three- 
fourths of the silks consumed in the United States are made in this country. 
There has been considerable Increase in the consumption of silks in this country 
in recent years, this being due to the increased prosperity of the country and the 
ability of manufacturers and importers to supply silks at much lower prices than 
they were able formerly to do. (730.737,730.) 

Mr. Chari.es F. Homer, treasurer of the Silk Association of America, says 
that prior to the high tariff, which was im)> 0 Bed iHaatnse of the necessities grow¬ 
ing out of the civil war, the silk industry in this country was of very little 
account When the duty of 00 per cent was placed upon silks, those who were 
interested m the silk-importing business immediately began to consider the pc«si- 
bility of manufacturing in this country, and those who had previously been 
interested in a small way in silk manufacturing were stimulated to extend their 
business. The increased demand for American silks and the lowering of the cost 
of prodnction have led to the extension of the industry. 

At the beginning of the Civil War. the American market was supplied by Euro¬ 
pean manufacturers almost exclusively: to-day the market is largely supplied by 
the prodnction of American looms and of A merican labor. The foreign silks con¬ 
sumed in this market are mostly high fashionable novelties. There are no grades 
of silks which can not be made in this country. There are certain silks in which 
the design is of more account than the grade of silk. While it would be possible 
to manufacture those goods in this country, the design originates in Paris and the 
goods are imported as Paris novelties. 

There have been very marked improvements in machinery, in methods of pro¬ 
duction and in the organization of factories. Power looms were first employed in 
the manufacture of silk in this country. They came into use within a tew years 
after the passage of the first high tariff act. The improvements in machinery 
have applied not only to weaving machinery but to every branch of the silk 
manufacturing industry. 

Formerly the silk industry was divided into specific branches, but now. in this 
country, though not in Europe, all the different branches of the silk industry are 
carried on nnuer one management, and many of the manufacturers to-day take a 
bale of silk in the raw and turn it back nixm the market a finished product in 
every respect. (700.703.708.) 

Mr. Franklin Allen, secretary of the Silk Association of America, presents 
tables compiled from the census figures of 1000, showing that there are 41^ silk 
factories in the country; that tbs total amount of capital Invested in the industry 
amounts to $81,0.53,301; that the average number of employees is 65.416; the totu 
yearly wages. $30,883,104; the output, $107,3.56,358; the total number of looms in 
uee, 44,806, of which 44,188 are power looms and 178 band looma In 1880 the 
number of power looms employed in the silk industry was 5,831 and the number 
of hand laoms3,158. In t8u0 there were 30,833 power looms in use and 1,747 hand 
looms. From the figures given it appears also that New Jersey ranks first and 
Fmnsylvania second in the number of establishments, the capital invested, and 
the yaariy output; that New York ranks third in the number of establishments 
and in yearly output, and fourth in the amount of capital invested, and that Oon- 
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necticnt ranka fourth in the number of establiahmenta and yearly ontpnt, and 
third in the amonut of capital invested. (685, S86.) 

2. Developmmt in Ptnnsylvania.—iiT. Allkn says that there have been serious 
and continual disagreements between the labor employed in the silk mills in New 
Jersey, especially in Paterson, and their employers. Because of these labor 
troubles the manufacturers have looked around for opportunities to establish the 
industry in other places. As a result, the silk industry has been largely developed 
in Pennsylvania. (680.) 

Mr. Hombr says that during the earlier years of the silk Industry very high 
wages were paid. The wages paid were so high that it was impossible for Ameri¬ 
can manufacturers to compete successfully with foreign goods. When plain 
weaves became fashionable it was found that the work cunld be done more cheaply, 
and many manufacturers built new mills in the Lehigh Valley, where now they 
weave plain nosgrain silks and where they employ the daughters of miners as 
operatives. They took this meansof reducing the cost of production and of avoid¬ 
ing labor complications. The labor in Pennsylvania is more reliable and leas 
liable to labor troubles than is the case in Paterson. Nearly all of the staple plain 
products of the country are now manufactured outside of Paterson. Those classes 
of (roods which re<iuire particular skill, such as fancy goods and classes of goods 
which have to be made at short notice and with quick changes of machinery and 
those which recinire diversified knowledge, are still largely manufactured in 
Paterson. (703,703.) 

3. Develomnent of aewing-ailk manufacture,— Mi. Ika Dimock, president of the 
Nonotnck Silk Company, a concern manufacturing all kinds of silk threads for 
sewing purposes, says that in 18.58 that company produced only 3,50 pounds of silk 
a week, and employed but 50 hands; now the company produces 6,000 pounds a 
week and employs 7.50 hands. In 1853 the company made the first machme twist 
ever made for Mr. Singer, who was then eiiierimentingwith the sewing machine. 
At that time the company made 5 pounds of sewing silk for him. In the year 1861 
it sold him $100,000 worth. It was not able wholly to supply his needs, and he 
bought a silk factory in Newark, so as to be able to make his own silk. (698.694.) 

4. Dcvdojment of silk dyeing.— Mr. Jacob Wriumann, of the Silk Dyeing Oom- 
Iiany of Paterson, N. J., says that when he <eune to this country in 1867 the 
silk-dyeing Industry was of very little consequence. To-day it is fully as well 
established i n this country as abroad. In some respects American dyers are ahead 
of foreign dyers, esiiecially In turning out work (luickly. They have better 
machinery and are better eiinipped in every way than are the foreigners. The 
dyeing in this country is better than that of Europe, .lust because the goods are 
got out more quickly, and are therefore less handled. Silk is a<fine fiber and does 
not wind so well when much handled. In this country yarn-dyed silk can be 
delivered in 8 or 4 days, whereas in Europe it requires usually as many weeks. 
The dye works In this country are worked day and night in order to get goods out 
quickly. Notwithstanding the fact that labor is more expensive in this country, 
mlk dyeing can be done here somewhat more cheaply than it can be done abroad, 
this being due to the wester efficiency of American machinery and of American 
labor. Most of the dyes used come from Germany and France, though some 
American dyes are used. (704,707.) 

6. Causes of deivlojnnent.—Mr. Hoheb says that the protective tariff has been 
the cause of the remarkable development of the silk industry in this country. 
American silk manufacturers will be able to compete with foreign manufacturers 
only when American labor is satisfied to accept mropean wages. (700.) 

Mr. Otto Akdbbae, Jr., of the firm of William Sohroeder & Co., of New York 
City, says that the silk industry, so far as broad silk weaving is concerned, 
would never have been established in this country except for the protective tariff. 
(692.) 

Mr. Huber states that the silk industry in the United States owes its develop¬ 
ment to the natural capability, common sense, enterprise, and self-confidence of 
the American merchant and-manufacturer; to the fact that capital is always 
ready to support enterprise in the United States by giving extensive and liberal 
credits; to the support which is given to industrial enterprises by city and State 
governments in the form of tax privileges, donations of lota, etc.; to ^ intellec¬ 
tuality of the Amerioan teohnician, who has invented time-saving machinery; to 
the ability of the American operative; and to the easy intercourse between man¬ 
ufacturer and dealer, which enables the former to get fully and properly 
acquainted with the needs and wants of the latter. (670.) 

6. Benefit to consumers.—Ml. Ampbeae says that the American consnmer would 
undonbtMly have to pay a great deal higher price for silks if the silk industry in 
this country Aonld be destroyed. The forei^ mumfooturers would have abeo- 
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Inte control of the bosinees and oonld advance prices or do whatever they pleased. 
(690.) 

Mr. Allbn presents a list showing the low prices at which American silks have 
recently been advertised for sale in the daily papers, and says that the fact that 
silks can be bought at such low prices is one to the establishment of the silk 
industry in the United States. The low prices are due to home competition. (682.) 

Bi Conditions of capital and bneiness.—1. Silk Association of Amer- 
tea.—Mr. Ai.lkn says that the Silk Association of America is an organization of 
gentlemen interested in the silk industry, and was farmed to develop and protect 
their common business interests; to have suMrvlsion over all matters that aSect 
their interests; and to promote, in all suitable ways, the development of the silk 
industry. The association is not a business organization in the ordinary sense, 
and has no capital stock. (677.) 

2. Cheney Srolhers—Business and cojnfalizafton.—Mr. Chbney says that Cheney 
Brothers now produce spnn-silk yams of all kinds, reel silk, trams and organzines, 
a great variety of woven goods, both piece-dyed and printed; upholstery and 
tapestry goods; ribimns; velvets, with both cotton and silk back, and plushes. In 
fact, they can make any variety of silk which is called for. The silk dress goods 
which they produce sell for from 75 cents to $1 a yard. All kinds of figured, 

C ‘ ■ 1 . and printed silks are sold within those limits of price. When the firm first 
n business it had only about from half a dozen to a dozen girls employed; 
now it employs from 2,600 to 2,700 people. At the beginning the finn used only 
about 10 pounds of raw silk per week; now it uses 1,000 pounds a day; including 
spun silk, 2,000 pounds a day. The nominal capital of the company is $1,000,000, 
but probably six times that amount is invested in the business. The fiitn does a 
wholesale business entirely and sells its own goods, maintaining a sales depart¬ 
ment in New York and branch offices in Chicago. Boston, and Philadelphia. The 
yearly output is between $.5,000,000 and $0,000,000. (726,727,732.) 

8. Equqmienl of American silk mills,—Mr. Huber says that the machinery used 
in American silk mills is such that a simple weaver can do work which in other 
countries can be done only by the most shilled and experienced workers. Amer¬ 
ican machinery need not fear comparison with the beet machinery manufactured 
in Europe. The prices also are low, and imported looms are no longer much in 
demand. One American concern manufactures 80 different types of looms. 

The American manufacturer of silk has to devote considerable attention to the 
study of styles and fashions, and must be able to turn out many different kinds of 
goods. It IS astonishing to note the facility with which the American mill changes 
from the manufacture of light to heavy silks, from simple to complicated, from 
plain to faconn6 goods, and from yam to piece-dyed weaves. For the last 10 years 
American mills have manufactured every weave, article, and quality which are 
known to mechanical weaving or which through alterations in machinery or sim¬ 
plification in manufacturing could be done by power-loom weaving. The mill of 
to day produces, with the e.xoeption of a few Lyons specialties, every style of silk 
placed upon the market. (673,674,) 

Mr. Huber says that quick delivery is a very important matter in thesilk indus¬ 
try, and that the American dyer can deliver uncharged silk in 2 days, black and 
colored organzine and tram weighted, 70 to 80 per cent, in 6 to 6 days, and heavy- 
charged silk in 8 to 14 days. In special cases shorter deliveries can be made. 
Moreover, the work done is perfectly satisfactory. As far os charging is con¬ 
cerned, more careful methods are employed than are followed in Europe. (672.) 

Mr. Huber says that American silk throwing is done principally on belt spin¬ 
ners which are run 11,000 to 12,000 turns a minute on first time over imd 9,000 
turns second time over. American machinee are second to none. Many Amer¬ 
ican manufacturers now have their own throwing plants. The reason for this is 
not so much to effect a saving in cost as to be able to make quick deliveries and to 
examine the silks thoroughly. The continually advancing wages in New Jersey 
have led to the establishment of throwing plants in more remote parts of the 
country, principally in Pennsylvania. (67A) 

Mr. WEinnxKN says that tor some years most of the silk machinery used in this 
country was importra. Now most of that used is made in the United States. 
The b^ looms in the world are made here. It is univetwdly recognized that an 
American loom has greater speed than a foreign-mode loom; and lots of lomns 
ore exported from this country to Europe, espedolly to Switzwland, (707,) 

4. mcess of sUk mcmii/acfttw.—Mr. Chbsey sayB ttie tteatansnA ot twi 
^ ftDd rooli&g. 

TUsooDveits the raw silk into yam. Then it goes to the weaving department 
» ^ yams are to be ns^ for pie^yed or printed goods, they are nsniOly wovmi 
UtMiegniit; if for yam-dyed goods the next process after throwing isto ungum 
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and dye the sSlk. The weavlne department makea the warp. After the warp la 
made the silk that ia need for nlling ia pat npon little bobbins or ahnttles. That 
ia called gnilling. Then follows the weaving and then the finishing. 

In the united States practically all silk weaving is done on powerlooms. There 
may be a little hand work on specialties, but it is very inconsiderable. Dntil 
very recently the bnlk of the weaving in France has been done on hand looms, 
and a great deal of the very fine high-grade work is still done on hand looms 
Some power looms have been introdnced into Japan, bnt the balk of the goods 
mannfactnred there is still made on hand looms. 

Under the old system of mannfactnring silk, in Lyons and elsewhere, a man 
calling himself a mannfactnrer did not necessarily have any mills or machinery. 
He had a warehouse, bonght his trams and organzines, sent them to the dyers, 
delivered them to the weavers, and later sent them to the finisher, and then sold 
them. Of late years something approaching onr factory system has grown np 
abroad, however. Comparatively few of the American mannfactnrers nave fin¬ 
ishing departments now. At the works of Cheney Brothers everything necessary 
to convert the goods from the raw material to the finished product is done. (727, 
728,780.) 

5. liaw xilk and nilk etdture.—MT. Homer says that the raw material in the silk 
indnstry is the silk after it has been wonnd from the cocoon. It comes wholly, 
with the exception with what is called waste silk, in the form of hanks. The largest 
percentage of imports tor weavingpnrposescomes from .lapan. For other branches 
of the bnsiness large quantities of Chinese and Italian silks are used. Some raw 
silk comes from France. There have been a number of experiments made in the 
United States in raising silk, bnt all have proved commercially nnsuccessfnl. It 
is impossible for any labor in this country to compete with the extremely cheap 
labor of the Orient or of Italy in the raising of silk. (700,701.) 

Mr. CUENEY says that the principal supplies of raw silk come from Japan, China, 
France, and Italy. There are some sorts that come from India, Turkey, and Spain, 
and considerable silk of good (inality is now coming from Sicily, A great deal of 
honest exertion has been put forth in the effort to establish silk cmtnre in this 
country, bnt it has resnlted only in demonstrating that it can not be carried on 
profitably. Althongh in some parts of the country climatic conditions, soil, and 
everything are favorable to the growth of the silk worm, yet it is impossible for 
Americans to compete in a imsiness that requires so much individual hand labor, 
when lalxir can bo had in France for from 20 to 25 cents a day, in Italy for from 
15 to 20 cents a day, and in China and Japan for from 5 to 10 cents a day, while 
the same grade of labor in this country wonld cost a dollar a day. Silk cnltnre in 
the United States is impossible so long as this disparity in wages exists. Lyons is 
the center of European silks, Yokohama is the silk center of Japan, Shanghai of 
China, and Calcntta of India. There is a very important raw-silk trade now car¬ 
ried on in Hew York, so that the advantages of direct importation have, to a great 
extent, disappeared. (726,727.) 

Mr. Huber, states that the imports of raw silk into the United States in the 
year 1900 amonnted to $44,5(10,0(]I0. Most of the raw silk imported comes from 
Japan, China, and Italy. Nnmerons trials to transplant the raising of silk to 
American soil have failed. In conseiinence of the increasing mannfactnre of raw 
weaves, the raw silk of Enrope has lately been favored to some extent. As a rule, 
the American broad silk manufacturer uses only the best quality of raw material, 
and nnerally only coarse sizes. While formerly the demand for raw silk was 
mostly for gr^ge, during the last few years the smaller manufacturers have started 
to buy onvr^ (671, W2.) 

Mr. Andreae embodies in his testimony a table taken from the annual report 
of the Silk Association of America, showing the Imports of rawsilkbycountnes, 
as given by the Bureau of Statistics of the United States Treasury Department 
for the years 1897 to 1900. From this table it appears that the total imports of 
raw silk into this conntryin 1900 amonnted to 131,790,631; in 1899, to|42,776,678. 
Japan leads in the amount of Imports into this country, both as to the number 
of pounds imported and as to the value. China comes second in respect to the 
nnm' er of pounds, third in respect to value of the imports. Italy comes third 
in respect to the number of pounds and second in respect to value. In 1899 
Japan was first both as to pounds and value, China was second both as to pounds 
and value, and Italy was third. (691.) 

6. Heel eilfc and silk.—Mr. Cbeeby saye that reel silk la sUk as it is reeled 

from the cocoon. Spun silk is made from the waste silk taken from the pierced 
cocoon. The pierced cocoons are the cocoons which have been laid adde for 
reproduction, and frtnn which the moth has eaten its way out There la a very 
wide range in the prices of waste silk. It can be bon|d>t anywhere firom 10 cents 
up to 75 cents a pound. Only the best grades are used in this country. Spunitlfc 
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is worth from |2 to $3 a potmd; reel silk costs from $3 to $4 a pound, and when 
converted into threads and yarns is sold tor $7 to $8 a pound. (737.) 

7. Quality »/American stiks.—Mr. Wbiohann says that the silks made in this 
country are more durable than are the imported wks. They are weighted lees 
than are those made in Europe. There are a number of manufacturers of silk vel¬ 
vets and plushes in the UnitM States, and the silk velvets produced are equal in 
every way to those produced abroad. The American consumption of silk velvets 
and plushes amounts to about $10,(KX),(H)0 a year, and only about $5,000,000 worth 
of these are imported. As good prints silks are made in the United States as are 
made in France. American manufacturers are able to work in as many colors as 
are the French manufacturers, and the colors are as well blended and as perma¬ 
nent. They use the same colors as are used in France, and the chemists in this 
country are as good as the French chemists. If a chemist over there has abilty, 
he likes to come to this country because be gets higher pay. There is not any ques¬ 
tion but that all varieties of silk goods, etiual in every way to European goods, 
will be produced in this conntry if present conditions are maintained. (7M. 707.) 

8. Pmunbhxulmtittiimfursilk.—Hamie, —Dr. Wilson, director of the Philadel¬ 
phia Museums, exhibited before the commission specimens of ramie, and stated that 
the Commercial Museum at Philadelphia had on exhibition samples of the crude 
plant, which had lieen sent to it from every country where the plant is grown. 
Dr. Wilson also exhibited samples of yarns made in England from ramie fiber, 
and stated that foreign countries were using this fiber in acommercial sensemore 
successfully than it was being used in this country. The difficulty in handling the 
product is found in the want of proper machinery and proper processes to degum 
the filler. The fiber possesses a gum which prevents proper spinning, and the 
processes to degum it so far discovered make the fiber too costly. Manufactures 
from ramie would come into competition with both cotton and silk, and e.specially 
into competition with fine linen. A very fine qnahiy of paper, also, may be made 
from ramie. The plant could bo grown in the Southern States, and there would 
be more profit in its production than there is in hemp. (445.44ii.) 

Mr. CiiAKLits F. IIdmek, treasurer of the Silk Association of America, says 
that there have been some attempts in this country to use ramie, but such attempts 
are in advance of the market, and ramie has never been a factor of sufficient 
importance to be considered commercially. (7UI.) 

». Adnltemtiim of nilk text Hat,—Hr. UoMKK says that there is no adulteration 
of silk textiles, as there is in the case of woolens, through the mixing in of cotton 
thread in the weaving. There are many combinations of materials, mixtures of 
silk and wool, silk and cotton, silk and worsted, etc., but these goods are, with 
very rare exception, sold for exactly what they are. (701.) 

10. A'o/i's inellitidx.—Mi'. Huber states that American silk manufacturers depend 
fur the sale of their goods largely on commission houses or selling agents, whose 
interests do not always correspond with their own. In many cases, the mann- 
fai'tnrers are dependent upon the commission houses for advances. Because of 
this they are deprived of independent action. Prices, which ought to be fixed 
according to cost of production, are mostly regulated through competition, and 
even under favorable conditions staple articles are sold at too smMl a profit to 
insure the manufacturer against losses in a poor season. (1174,075.1 

11. /Vices.— Mr. Chenkv says that it is hard to compare the prices of silksduring 
the course of the last 30 years. Silk is not an article the price of which is con¬ 
trolled by the cost of production. It is at the mercy of the fashions. It is safe 
to say, however, that silks can be bought for not more than half the prices charged 
for the same grades 30 years ago. (730.) 

Mr. Anureae says that the prices of silk textiles are entirely controlled by com¬ 
petition regardless of the cost of production. If there is overproduction the price 
goes down, the price being entireV regulated by supply and demand. An excess 
of importation would have a similar effect on prices. (090.) 

13. Import trade.—Mr. Andreae says that there are imported into this country 
certain specialties of the better qualities of silk textiles which do notcomeinto 
competition with any manufactured in this country. Certain other specialties, 
which do come into competition with American manufactures, are also imported. 
If no foreimi silks were imported, there would be an opportunity in this country 
fortbeproaactionofsomeqnatities which are not produced here now. Neverthe¬ 
less. good, healthy competition from all over the world is a very good thing. In 
former years there have been excessive importations, but that has not been so 
much the case lately, since specific duties have been imposed on silks. At times 
European mannfacturms have sold their surplus stocks here at the best pricesthey 
could get, irrespective of the cost of producing the goods. Mr. Andreae embodies 
in his testtmony a table taken from the annual i-eport of the Silk Association of 
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AnmHram , showing the imports, by oonntriss, of eilh textilss, at inrdoe TOlne, os 
given by the Bnrean of Statistics of the UniiM States Treasury Department for 
the years 1896 to 1900. From this table it appears that France is far in the lead 
as regards the valns of silk enorts to this country. Giermony comes second, 
Switzerland is a cloee third, and Japan is fourth. In 1900 the total valoe of the 
imports from all oonntries, at invoice value, was |i!9,719,S18. A table is also given 
showing the invoice value, in dollars, of the importations of silks according to 
classes, i. e., of dress and silk piece goods, ribbons, laces and embroideries, spun 
silk, velvets and plushes, clothing, etc. Mr. Audreae says that Franca will always 
have a certain advantage over other countries because the fashions originate there 
and because they make the better qualities of goods. (690, 691,699.) 

Mr. Allen says that 30 per cent of the silk textOes consumed in this country are 
imparted. The total consumption of broad silks in this country amounts to about 
$7.5,000,000 per annum. Of this amount, about {28,000,000 are imported. The total 
consumption of all kinds of silk textiles amounts to about (106,760,000. Of this 
amount, about (31,260,000 are imported. At times foreign silk manufacturers 
have dumped their surplus stocks in the American market, selling them at prices 
as low as were necessary to enable them to dispose of their goods. This was done, 
for the most part, when ad valorem duties were imposed exclusively. The levying 
of specihc duties tends to do away with such practices. Hr. Allen submits a mble 
giving the value of the silk textiles imnortM into this country, by years, from 
1891 to 1900, inclusive. (677, 878,679, 880.) 

Mr. Cheney says the importations of sim goods are now practically limited to 
the very high grade novelties and to the very cheapest grades. These cheap grades 
are more or less adulterated. (727.) 

13. Ea'porf. trade.—Mr. ALLEN, Mr. Andbeae, and Mr. Houeb all say that there 
are as yet no exports of American silk textiles which ore worthy of consideration. 
(679.690,703.) 

Mr. Hubeb says that the export of American silks under normal conditions is 
not to be expectM at present, as the cost of production and the wages paid are too 
high to admit of that. (676.) 

Mr. Allen submits as a part of bis testimony an extract from the annual report 
of the Silk Association, which states that if any American silk manufacturers have 
a chance to succeed some day in exporting goods it is the sewing silk manufac¬ 
turers, for American sewing siik is the best hi the world. Foreign manufacturers 
used to think that the Ammcan protective tariff would protect them from Amer¬ 
ican competition in foreign markets, but this is turning out not to be the case. 
(687,688.) 

Mr. Cheney says that his firm is trying to build up an export trade in silks, but 
that it has not yet succeeded. It costs more to manufacture goods in this country 
than the amount tor which they can be sold in foreign markets. Cheney Brothers 
are looking for some dumping nound abroad where they can unload their snrplns 
stock at the end of the season. They would rather sell goods at cost or even below 
cost outside of the country than to sell them in that way here because to do so 
would demoralize the market for the coming season. (731.) 

14. Doraestic competition.—Mr. Andbeae says that competition between Ameri¬ 
can silk manufacturers is very fierce. For the past year or two it has come very 
near to being ruinous. The weaker manufacturers, of course, suffer more than 
do those wfaohave sufficient capital to carry on their business satisfactorily. There 
is absolutely no arrangement between the manufacturers for the maintmning of 
prices. (692,698.) 

Mr. Cheney doM not think that there has ever been a genuine attempt to form a 
combination of the silk manufacturing interests, though the manufacturers of 
sewing silk and twist have made some approach to a combination. If all the Mlk 
manufacturers of the country would oomoine to the extent of putting all the por- 
chasing of raw materisde into the lumds of one organization a great deal of compe¬ 
tition would be eliminated and the reenlts wonldhe very beneficial, (734.) 

15 Eaminge.—Mr. Chenm says that the profits made in silk manqtactnring are 
very conservative indeed. Takingthebusinessof Cheney Brothers for along term 
of yearn, the yearly profits wonld not average more than 10 per oent on the actual 
camta; invseted, (786.) 

16. Tariff legitlation.—Mt. Cheney says that the silk indnst^ has always been 
dependent upon the protective tariff. Primarily we lacked knowledge in this 
country as to how to numufaetsK sQk goods, and oltiiongb we have now learned 
how to make them, the disparity of wa^ is sneh that it is impossible to compete 
on even terms with foreign manufbcturers. Many of the disadvantages under 
w)^ American mannfaciaters formerly labored have bem overcome, but not to 
sncb on extent as to make them indepmidait of the tariff. So far as possible, q>e- 
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clfic datieg should l>e imposed on silk goods. It would be difficult to compete with 
foreign velvets under sd valorem duties. (781.) 

Mr. Chenev says that if there were a material reduction in the tariff on silks and 
velvets the silk mills in this country would either have to stop or find someway to 
make cheaper goods. There would have to be a reduction in both profits and 
wages. During the years 1 rom 189H to 1897 the silk industry was in a very depressed 
condition. Nominally, Cheney Bi others paid the same wages to their employees 
I>er day or per piece, but there was a cutting down m the hours of emplovmentper 
day. The depression felt by the silk industry was shared in by all the industries 
of the country. Changes in the tariff and the uncertainty which those changes 
created produced ageneral want of confidence i n the business world. (731.733.738.) 

Mr. Weidmann says that it the tariff on silks were removed there would be an 
immediate reduction in the wages of the workmen in the mills. If the workmen 
are willing to work for lower wages the industry can get along with b. lower tariff. 
It is jioseible that if the tariff were removed American manufacturers wonid take 
their machinery to foreign countries and introduce American methods, and manu¬ 
facture there for the American market. When the tariff on silk was lowered 
during the Cleveland Administration the silk industry suffered greatly, and few, 
if any, of the mills ran on full time. If the tariff should again lie lowered, there 
would be a repetition of that experience. There is no doubt that the tariff has 
aided in the development of the silk industry in this country. (708,707,) 

Mr. Hombu says that the reduction of the tariff on silks would have a depressing 
effect on the silk industry. It would bear more hardly upon the laborer than upon 
the employer. The employer is always able to take cate of himself. (703.) 

Mr. Andkeae says that the present tariff rates are sufficient both to steady prices 
and to give a fair return to the American manufacturer, without giving to him 
any monopoly of the home market. The only change which Mr. Andreae would 
care to see made in the tariff would be the making of the duties on silks generally 
specific instead of having the duties a combination of ad valorem and sped tic duties. 
The need for suchaohangeis not great enough, howevr r. to justify tariff revision. 

It there should be a reduction of .I per cent in the duties on silk goods imported 
from France it would undoubtedly facilitate the importation of goods from that 
country. If such a reduction should be made there certainly would be good reason 
for making a similar reduction on silks imported from Germany. (891.093.) 

Mr. Dimock says that the duty on sewing silk could be lowered perhaps .W per 
cent without the industry suffering any injury. There would be no advantage to 
the consumer, however, in the lowering or in the abolition of the duties. If the 
duties were blotted out, the prices wou’d be much higher than they are at present. 
The consumer gets his goods to-day at as low a price as that for which manufac¬ 
turers can afford to sell them. Foreign sowing silks are not of nearly so good a 
quality as are American sewing silks, and probably not half of 1 per cent of the 
sewing silks used in this country are imported. w> far as woven silks are con¬ 
cerned, the tariff is a necessity for the continuance of tbe industry;, and will be 
for a good while yet. Home competition will put the prices down just as low as 
those for which the article can be sold, considering tbe cost of production. (096, 
697.) 

Mr. Ai.i.kn says that silk inannfactnrere arc almost universally in favor of the 
imposition of siaicitic duties on silks. Specific duties, although not so desirable in 
theory as ad vulorem duties, are more satisfactory in fact. Under tbe Dingley 
tariff, many of the silks coming into this country are subject to specific duties. 
Because of this there has been very much less undervaluation of go^s than WM 
the case previous to the passage of the Dingley Act. This is the universal testi¬ 
mony of the trade. Under a system of specific duties, there is no advantage to be 
gained by undervaluing gootls. The extension of specific duties to ail classes of 
rilks would be a very desirable thing. Mr. Allen quotes from a letter received 
from a manutaoturer of silk laces to the effect that tbe goods manufactured by 
him are subject to ad valorem duties, and that it is his belief that silk laces do not 
pay half the duties which they should pay: thatcotton laoee are subject to specific 
duties and that, therefore, the best part of his business is now in tbe making of line 
cotton lace rather than in the making of silk lace. (678,683.) 

17. PremnI coaiKftoiia.—Mr. Aniireae thinks that the silk Industry is fairly 
prosperous at present. (698.) . 

Mr. Homer is of the opinion that at present there is a slight depression in tM 
silk Industey. This is due to a variety of causes. Than is no reason to oomplmn 
of the quantity of goods consumed, but the returns for the business done are nnsat- 
isfootory. Last year there was an abnormal rise in the price of raw silk without 
any orarssponding rise in the price of the finished prodnot, and the goods wm 
sold below what oonld be considered a satisfactory price, in riew of tbe high pnoe 
of raw materis], (701.) 
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C. Labor orfraaiasatloa*.— Hr. Andbeae san that there are some shop 
unions among the hands employed in the silk miUa. At times the employees 
b'iong to the general trades nnions, bat they are not dominated as mnoh by the 
generd nnions as are the employees in other trades. (698.) 

Mr. Cheney says that at the present time there are no labor organizations 
among the employees of Cheney Brothers. (738.) 

Mr. Weidmann says that the workmen employed by the Silk Dyeing Company 
are not organized, (705.) 

D. Relations of emitloyers and employees.— Mr. DmooK says 
that the employees of the Nonotack Silk Company have the most kindly feeling 
toward the company. Thwe hoe never been a strike. The company provides 
tenements for some .57 of its employees. It also provides a boardi^-honse in 
which 60 of the girls employed by the company are accommoda^. ^e cost of 
rnnning the honse is |3,50 a week for each ocenpant, and that is the amount 
charged to the girls. (694.69.5.) 

Mr. Weidmann says that there has not been any strike of the workmen 
employed by the Silk Dyeing Company since 1898. There was a strike in 1893, 
which was dne not to conditions in the mills, bat was a sympathetic strike. (706.) 


E. Gonditions of labor. — 1. Oenerally. —Mr. Hubek says that many of 
the workers in the silk mills own their own homes. Food is cheap and is of good 
qnality, and the operative lives plainly and endeavors to save tor a rainy day. 
There are few operatives in the silk mills who do not have savings-bank acconnts. 
(676.) 

Mr. Dimock says that the employees of the Nonotnek Silk Company are of a 
very high class. Social conditions have been very mnch improved by reason of 
the better ednet lion which it is now possible for the employees to obtain, and 
because of the Oiiening of free libraries and reading rooms and the increased pnb- 
lication of newmapers, periodicals, etc. 

Many of Mr. Dimock's employees own their own homes. (694,697.) 

Mr. Cheney says that a great many of the employees of Cheney Brothers live in 
homes of their own. The company has abont !k)n bonses which it rents to Its 
employees. The rents received net very little return on the capiW investei 
(7.S6.) 

2. f/ationality.—Mr. Hdbeb says that the workers employed in American silk 
mills are in part American bom and in part foreigners. The American operatives 
are to be fonnd mostly inland, while the foreigners are for the most part employed 
in the manufacturing districts near New York. All nationalities are to bo found 
among the operatives. (675,676.) 

*'* nationalities are employed in themillsof the Nonotnek 
bilk Company. A great many of the emnlovees are Qerman and a m eat manv are 


outlying districts. (694.) 

• *• Mr. HcBKKsaysthat theweeklywagespaidtooperativesinsllk mills 

in Hew .Jersey are about as follows: 

boys and ^rls, ?4 to *6; winders, $6 to $8: warpers, $12; beamers, *1,5; 
wravers, |7 to *14; twistersand drawers-in, *12; day laborers, male, *8 to *10; day 
laborers, female, *7 to *8. In Pennsylvania the wages vary from *3 to *8 per week. 
Tm cost of living is not greater than is the cost of living in European manufac¬ 
turing cities. (676.) 

Mr. Cheney uys ^t in the mills of Cheney Brothers work is for the most part 


I the capability 


age more tbw one-third the wages of American operatives. Four or 5 francs a 

France, and the hours of labor are 
wSf?g ™ country, too. In EnaUuid ike wages are about one-half 
wnmhey aro in this wuntry; in Germanya^Italy,abont one-fourtii. Theoot- ‘ 
^ " ^wge in the for^ mills if the same machinery 


?Ci cheapness of Uhor, the foreign mannfaoturen can do 

things wfaich Amencan manufacturers can not afford to do. They 
grades of raw material and use them wito profit by putting a 
fnSSSfiawH A ^*“«*^c*®n»nufiM5turer8 can not afford to do that, 

and'are obliged to use the best of everytiung. (729.) 
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Mr. Wbidmann says tiiat a good workman in the ailk^yeing miUa in Switzer¬ 
land U paid abont $4 a week, while the pooreet-paid laborer in this conntry earns 
|9 a week. The best dyers in Switzerland get from 25 to 40 francs a week, while 
in this conntry they are paid from tl5 to ^ a week. There is no local uniform 
scale of wages for silk dyers in this country, but each dyer gets whatever he is 
worth. If one man has more ability than another, he gets more pay. The rate of 
wages depends entirely upon the capacity of the workman, 

Mr. Weidmann says that he thinks that workmen have as much right to name 
the wages to be paid as has the employer, but that, as a matter of fact, he fixes the 
wages for every man employed by M company. (705, 708, 707.) 

Hr. Diuook says that the wages paid in the sewing-silk mills have steadily 
advanced during the last 50 years and are now fully 100 per cent higher than 
they were 50 years ago. Most of the work done by the women is paid by the piece. 
Most of the men work by the day. The wages of the girls employed by the Nono- 
tuck Silk Company average $7.50 a week; the wages of the men average $12 a 
week. All of the employees are paid in cash. (694.806.) 

4. Honrs of fohor.—Mr. Dimock says that the employees of the Nonotuok Silk 
Company work from 6.50 a. m. to 12 o’clock noon and from I p. m. to 6 p. m. All 
women and all minors under 18 quit work at 8 p. m. on Saturdays, as the law 
limits the labor of women and minors in factories to 58 hours a week. The men 
employees work 60 hours a week, and stop at 5 p, m, on Saturdays. The hours of 
labor for State, county, and city employees are shorter than for the employees of 
manufacturing establishments. Forty years ago or more the workers in the silk 
mills worked on an average 12 hours a day throughout the } ear. They worked 
from dayl^iht to dark, and on the longest days in summer worked 14 hours. The 
men occasionally work over time for repairs. On account of the law limiting the 
honrs of labor of women and minors to 58 hours a week, these employees do not 
work over time. (694,69.5.) 

Mr. Wbidmann says that the workmen employed by the Silk Dyeing Company 
work 55 hours a week. There is a separate shift of workmen for night work, who 
come on at 6 o’clock in the evening. In Switzerland the workers in the silk dye¬ 
ing mills work 10 hours a day. or 60 honrs a week. (705.) 

5. Emplojrment of women, and children.— iii, Andkeae says that in the Penn¬ 
sylvania silk mills more women than men are employed; in Paterson, as in all of 
the older silk centers, more men than women are employed, (698,) 

Mr. Cheney says that abont 45 per cent of the employees of Cheney Brothers 
are men and about 55 per cent are women. (729.) 

Mr. Hurek says that children nnder 15 years of age, mostly girls, are employed 
in throwing and spooling. Men are employed eepecially in weaving. The em¬ 
ployees of tike New Jersey silk mills are two-thirds men and one-third women. 
In Pennsylvania, however, only one-third of the workers are men and two-thirds 
are women. (676.) 

xnc. PLUSH TRADE. 

At Development of plash manuracture.—1. History.—TU t. John 
Hopewedl, a manufacturer of Boston, Mass., says that previous to 18''3 all mohair 
oar and furniture plushes were imported. Previous to 1981 two unsuccessful 
attempts had been made to establish the plush industry in this conntry. In 1881 
the Doodall Brothers of Sanford, Me., began ex|)erimentiug, with a view to manu¬ 
facturing mohair plnshes. The first loom was a failure, but in the spring of 1883 
they were able to place on the market what was known as crushed furniture 
plush. It was not until the summer of 1884, however, that they were able to 
place upon the market mohair plushes satisfactory to the American consumer. 
From 1884 to 1887 constant improvemenis were made in the looms, and the cost of 
manufacturing was reduced. From 1887 up to 1892 an enormous amount of 
midiair plush was made in this country, but abont 1892 that fabric practically 
went out of use. and the plnshes which are now manufactured are nearly all car 
plushes, jacquard pattern, high pile and low pile. A limited amount of crush 
plush is manufactured. 

During the years from 1887 to 1892 a considerable number of factories for the 
manufacture of plush were established in this country, and there is strong compe¬ 
tition in the industry. (521,522, 528.) 

3. Benefit to consumers.—Hr. Hopewbix says that the eetabUshment of the 
plash indnstry in tide country and the consequent development of home competi¬ 
tion have reiwted in reducing the price of plush to the American consumer 384 
or 40 per cent, possibly more. The McKinley law stimulated production, and 
there ate mrae looms in the country to-day mutiur mohair plush than can bemn 
profitably, T3M fall in price has not affected quaSty of the goodu (532-626.) 
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B. CAiMiUlon* of capital aaa ItatiaeM.—1. Sanford milh.—Mr. 
Hopewell says that the Saatord mills maDnfactnre plushes, carnage robes, horse 
blankets of all kinds, and army blankete. They also manafacnire linings tor 
cheap coats, docks, and drills. The mills emplov from 375 to 400 bands, and 
manofactore probably abont 75 per cent of the goods prodnoed in their line which 
are manofactnred in tbit coont^. (533, 536.) 

3. ForeigH competition.—Ur. Hopewell says that as scon as the Sanford 
mills, tbroogh their representatives, L. C. Chase & Co., entered the market in 
competition with foreign mannfactnrers at plosh, the foreign makers reduced 
their prices to the Amencan jobbers, and continoed to make great rednctlons in 
price for the 3 years following the beginning of American competition. As there 

bad been no change in the cost of mohair, this reduction in price was canned 

wholly because of the competition of American mannfactnrers. The foreitpi 
mannfactnrers were disposed to make the United States tbe dumping ground for 
their snrplns prodnct In addition to that, there was great undervaluation of 
tbe imjwrts of plush. If there is to be competition it is Mtter that it should be 
domestic <'Ouipetition. In addition to the disadvantage which the American 
mannfactnrer has from the nndervalnation of imports and from the sending of 
snrplns products to this country regardless of price, be is at a disadvantage, 
because labor in other countries is cheaper than it is here, while the expenses of 
manufacturing are substantially the same for all American competitors. (533, 
524.) 

3. KffecI of tariff rediudion.—Ui. Hopewell says that under the so-called 
Wilson law the bnsinessof the Sanford mills declined greatly. This was due 
largely to the general depression of business. Still, there was quite a little impor¬ 
tation of foreign robes and foreign plushes. (.533.) 

4, AVi/si'iif/q/ Angora Mr. HOPEWELL says that tbe establishment of the 

plush industry in this country has led to the breeding and raising of Angora goats. 
The raising of these goats has increased very rapidly in this country during the 
last few years. (.523.) 

€. Conditions of labor.—]. lUagea.—Mr. Hopewell says that the weavers 
employed by the Sanford mills are paid from jffl to $10 per week, the average being 
probably $!)..50 per week. The spinners are paid from $5 to $6 per week, according 
to the number of spindles tended. Last year the ^nford mills increased tbe 
wages of its employees from 10 to 15 per cent. There had been a reduction of 5 
[ler cent in wagesafter the Wilson law went into effect. In Germany weavers are 
paid from $5 to $7 per week. (523, .526.) 

2. American and Enropemi tnorkmen compared,—Ur. HoPEWEIXsays that the 
prodnctiveness of the foreign laborer in the plnsh factory is abont the same as 
that of the American laborer. There is no question but that there is a difference 
in tbe prodnctiveness of American and foreign workmen in some indnstries, but 
in the plnsh industry tbe productiveness is substantially the same. The produc¬ 
tiveness depends on how the machinery is speeded. If the machinery is speeded 
the same in the two countries the result will be tbe same. (536.) 

XX LINKS THREAD TRADE 

A. Conditions of capital and bnsincss.— 1. Linen Thread Company.— 
Mr. WiixiASi BAgnui'K. president of the Linen Thread Company, says that tbe 
Linen Thread Company was formed for the purpose of distributing more econom¬ 
ically tbe product of 4 different linen-thread mills. These mills employ about 
4,00(1 operatives, three-quarters of whom are women. The Linen ThrSM Com¬ 
pany simply sells the products of these mills. It did not purchase the separate 
mills, and the original owners have the same relative intwests in the probities 
which they bad before the Linen Thread Company was formed. The company 
manufactures a little, thongh very little, on its own account. It also imports 
large quantities of linen linings. This is not properly a part of the thread bnsi- 
nme, but it is done becanse some of tbe most important customers of the company 
pnrchase these lining The Linen Thread Company also took over the busineae 
of Si- oral of the selling agendes of forem manufacturers. (733,734.) 

8. Advantagee of cornWnofton.—Mr. Barbocb says that by the formation of 
the Linen Thread Company 90 per cent of the bad debts of the companies whose 
products it sells have been diminated. Tbe company is also enabled to carry 
stocks in different localities all over the country, in many of which localities the 
separate concerns could not afford to keep a representative and to carry on bnsi- 
ness. (728.) 

3. CoiapetifioR,—Mr. Barbocb states that there are tour concerns manufactur¬ 
ing linen tiuead which are not represented ^tteLtoen Thread Company. These 
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independent mills compete strongly with the Linen Thread Company, and their 
competition is increasing. There nas been no advance made in the prices of the 
goods handled by the company since its formation. (736.) 

4. Importation o/jtcKe.—Mr. Barboub says that all the flax used by the Linen 
Thread Company is imported. The company imports a large amount of flax from 
Canada in the rongh state, and also imports a great deal of what is known as 
hackled flax—that is, flax from which the tow has been removed. It is more profit¬ 
able to import the combed flax and sell the tow in Ireland, have it span there, 
and import the yarn, than it would l« to import the uncomM flax, comi) it here, 
and attempt to sell Iwth the yarn and the thread here. There is not suflicient pro¬ 
tection on yams to warrant their manufactore in this country. (734,1 

.’). f'onmonjpfton <>/{inca ffinxul.—Mr. Barbour says that the amount of linen 
thread consumed in the United States eijnals the consnniption of linen thread in 
all the rest of the world. More carpet yarn is so d in Philadelphia than is con¬ 
sumed in the whole of Great Britain. (724,72.7.) 

0. Import and e.vport trade.—lit. Barbour says that nine-tenths of the linen 
thread consumed in this country is manufactured here. Near^ all of the thread 
used in the manufacture of fish nets, however, is imported. This fact is due in 
large measure to the prejudice of the fishermen, who have an idea that a certain 
brand of thread will catch flsh, and that other brands will not. 

Mr. Barbour says that no linen thread is ex]iorted. (734.) 

7. Effect of tariff legislation.—VLr. Barbour says that the linen thread industry 
would never have been established in this country excei^t for the protective tariff. 
If the tariff duties should be replied or lowered it would result in the transfer of 
the linen-thread industry to foreign countries. The tariff is needed, not on y on 
thread, but all along the line. Increased consumption of goods results from our 
tariff policy. Two years of a free-trade administration would cause the consump¬ 
tion of thread in this country to fall off 7.7 per cent. (735.) 

B. roiMlItlona oflBbor.— 1. Nationality.—Hr. Barbour says that nearly 
all of the employees in the factories of (he compnies represented by the Linen 
Thread Company have come from Scotland and Ireland. (724.) 

3. H’apcs.— Mr. Barboi^r says that the spinners employed in the mills of the 
Linen Thread Company are paid from $1 to 11.10 per day. The wages of the spin¬ 
ners in Belfast, Ireland, are about 8.7 cents pr day. 

Some of the girls employed in the linen-thread mills at Paterson have as much 
as ^,.700 deposited in the savings bank, and many of the employees own their own 
homes. (724.) 

8. Ameriatn and European operntH>es compared.—Mr, Barbour says that exactly 
the same kind of machinery is used in the iinen-thread mills in Ireland as is used 
in this country; it is speeded .just as high, and the operatives prodnce jnst as much 
in a day as do the oiieratives in this country. It may be true that in many indus¬ 
tries American operatives are more efficient than operatives employed in similiar 
industries abroad, but it is not true in regard to the linen-thread industry. (724.) 

4. American and European conditions eennj)ared.—Mr. Barbour says that the 
condition of the operatives in this country is much better than is the condition of 
operatives abroad. Foreign operatives are anxious to come to this country, and 
none who come wish to go back. (735,) 


ZZI. CLOTHING UANUFACTUBS. SWEAT SHOPS. 

A. General conditions of labor*—1. Extent of siceating system.—TSi. 
Reynolds, bead worker ot the University Settlement Society, says that the state¬ 
ment is miide that there is not a garment-making establishment on Fifth avenue, 
from the lowest to the highest, that does not senef its work to the tenement houses. 
If one leaves one's measure with a tinbclaas tailor, he has no assurance that the work 
will not be done in a sweatshop. The union label of the tailors'union is no guar¬ 
antee against it. The garment manufacturers were to a large extent favorable to 
a Uw reciuiring the licensing of work done in the tenement house; but they 
opposed the provision of the law which requires that every manafacturer and 
every contractor shall file in the factory inspector’s office a list of the names of the 
persons who worked for him, and that every worker shall file a statement of the 
parties for whom he works. The makers of first-class garments desire to conceal 
the fact that they use the sweat diop. Mr. Reynolds estimates that the sweat 
shops do about four-fifths of the garment-making work. (88.86.) 

Mr. Rsraolds says that the attemfit was made about 5 years ago to strengthen 
tiie clothing manufacture in factories as against manufacture in small sweat 
shops and in private apartments. The attempt has not succeeded. The intro- 
duemon of electrical macbineiy and other motors for tunning tewing machines 
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has proved an obstacle. Two of the largest cloak mannfactnrera in New York 
have jnst retired fr<Hn husiness, saying that they can not compete with the small 
shops of the East Side. The reasons given are that the small shop can make np 
a small lot of goods in a greater variety of styles for the western customer, and 
that it can rush throngh a small order on mnch shorter notice than the large fac¬ 
tory has to have for filling its larger orders. (83.) 

Mr. Brooks, president of the National Consumers' League, says that drees suits 
and high-priced cloaks come out of the sweat shops. In ordering clothes at any 
first-class tailor shop on Fifth avenne, one has no assurance where or how they 
will be made. All the leading tailors in Chicago have a large part of their work 
done in sweat shops. There is not a department store in New York that has not 
tons of sweat-shop goods in it. Vast quantities of clothing for use in the Army 
are reported by investigators to have been made in such places. (181-135.) 

Mr. Brotrkssays that the Massachusetts law, since it has become effective in 
diminishing the evils of the sweat shop in Massachusetts, has driven them to Now 
York. Roughly, $126,000,000 worth of goods are made in sweat shops in New 
York, and probably not more than $23,000,000 worth in Massachusetts. The 
abuses of the sweating system center in New York aty and the surrounding 
repons on Long Island and in New .Jersey. (129.) 

Mr. Huoiies, deputy factory inspector of Pennsylvania, says that most of the 
fall© merchant tailorings of Philadelphia is done by homo workers under slum 
gjnditions, Mr. Hughes does not know of a custom-tailoring establishment in 
Philadelphia that has a shop on its premises. A coat which it would cost $7 to 
make in a shop is made by home workers for $3 or $3; one which would cost $13 in 
a shop is made in the homes for $7 or $8. Mr. Hughes once found a coat, which 
had l>eon ordered by a prominent official of the city of Philadelphia, being made 
under very unclean conditions. While Mr. Hughes was explaining to the work¬ 
man the necessity of greater cleanliness, he discovered a goat under the table; and 
downstairs he found more goats. The man told Mr. Hughes that the goat was a 
nimnberof tliefamily. His permit was withdrawn. Mr. Hughes has found ladies’ 
garments ranging in price from $25 to $50 in a house where a child was sicik with 
diphthena. In another place, lying on the bed of a child sick with diphtheria, he 
found about 125 pairs of children s pants. (257-2G0.) 

Mr. Lai’pik, deputy factory inspwtor of Pennsylvania, says that when a 
orders a first-class garment, supposing that it is to be made by a first-class work¬ 
man, he has no security that it will not be made in a sweat shop. Mr. Lappin 
himself has ordered a $25 business suit, and has found the coat of it iu the hands 
of an Italian, who said that he was to get $3 for making it. At least $5 to $7 
ought to h^’e been p^d for making suA a coat. Mr. Lax>pin remembers, among 
goods that have been destroyed in accordance with the sweat-shop law, silk waists, 
ladies wraps, custom-tailoring goods, and one overcoat worth about $05. Mr. 
^ppin thinks that four-fifths of the custom-made goods are made in private 
houses. (249,250,252.) ^ 

a merchant tailor of Philadelphia, objects strongly to the state- 
meut that no teiloring establishment in Philadelphia has a workshop connected 
with It, and that one can not be sure, in ordering an exxiensive garment ^om any 
merchant toiler in the city, that it ^viU not be made under filthy and unwbole- 
some TOnaitious. He declares that he has working rooms connected with hisown 
establishment, and he knows that other tailors have. He does not intend that 
any work which he gives out shall be done under bad conditions. He depends for 
pro^tion in this respect very largely upon the State inspection of places where 
clothing IB made. He was president of the Merchant Tailors’ Association of Phila¬ 
delphia when the inspection law was passed and put into operation, and he did all 
he could to help the inspectors. 

Mr. Di^n implim that work done in his shop is largely repairing. He says 
their own homes; It has always been a habit of 
the trade, and there Isa prejudice against change which would have to be over- 
c ,me before the factory system oould be introduced. Moreover, the conditions of 
the tra^ make factwy work almost impracticable. During September, October, 
.Novomoer, and the first part of December there is a great press of work; during 
tiui> ana August and January and February there is scarcely anything to do, R 
w necessary for a man to wora very long hours in the busy season in order that 
his wa^ may carry him over the dull season. The factory system, applied under 
™ custom^ ^hetonr laws, would restrict their employment to perhaps 60 hours 
a wMk. It would also put au end to that individnauty in the prodtmtlon of gar- 
*“ u dirtinctive mark of tbe true bmoring trade. Though the 

SSL*® i^ to be olaaaed a. sweat shop or eltim work. Con- 

in Chicago or New York. There 
tt more tenement life in New York and lees in Philad^^i^ Many Pbiladtiphia 
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workmen, inolnding some of Hr. Dixon’s, own their own bonnes, and hare neat 
rooms set apart for their work. They are prosperona, their children are clean, 
their honsee are tidy; better conditions conld not be obtained. Mr. Dixon haa 
sometimee snapectea, when one of bis workmen has brought back a completed 
garment, that be himself had not made it, but that he bad farmed it out and taken 
a profit on it A skillfnl cutter can detect a thing of this sort because he knows 
the individual iinalities of the work of diflierent men. When an employee is sus¬ 
pected of having played sncb a trick he is dropped. (881-285.) 

2. Distinction between sweat-shop work aria home work.—Mt. Milusan, for¬ 
merly factory inspector of Pennsylvania, makes a distinction between sweat-shop 
work and home work. Ready-made clothing, he says, is made under sweated 
conditiona In the tailoring industry proper, there are Italian, German, Irish, 
and English tailors who have learned (be trade and are aUe to make a complete 

g arment, bnt who get the clothes from the merchants and manufacture them in 
keir homes. It is doubtful, however, whether these tailois would prefer to work 
in shops attached to the establishments they work for, even if the shops were fur¬ 
nished. There are only two seasons in the year, the wring and tbs fall, and they 
must work hard while th^ do work. Yet these goods ought to be made in what 
is called the liack shop. There are several such back shops attached to tailoring 
establishments in Philadelphia, where work is done under proper conditions. 
(254,256.) 

Mrs. Symonds, labor editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer, distinguishes sweat 
shops from home-working places as they now exist in Philadelphia, to the disad¬ 
vantage of the latter. It is the home worker, she says, that is now a menace to 
the community. The sweat shops used to exist under conditions very similar to 
those which now surround the home workers, but by the good factory inspection 
law of Pennsylvania and the efficient enforcement of it, this has been largely done 
away with. The sweat shop, with which Mrs. Bymonds is now acquainted, are 
well lighted, well ventilated, airy places. In the homes of the immigrants, work 
is carnisd on under conditions of repulsive filth. (261,262.) 

8. Rapes.— Mr. Reynolds says that in factory work, in the garment trade, 
wages would range from |5 or $10 a week for the operator's assistant; up to $ 15 or 
$18 a week for operators and pressers, and for other workers, from $15 up even to 
$25. These wages might sometimes be made in the homes of the workers, bnt the 
home workers are, as a rule, the least skilled. The more skilled workers are found 
in the small shops, and the moat skilled workers in the large factories. (83.) 

Mr. Reynolds thinks that the sweat-shop worker, working 10 hours a day. can 
probably earn $10 a week. W here the work is done in the homes the children may 
assist, bnt child work is not a considerable evil in this connection. (80.) 

Mr, Dixon says that a coat maker in that cify, a skilled tailor, can earn from 
$20 to $40 a weM during September, October, November, and the early part of 
December, according to his skill and the hours be works. A trousers maker would 
probably earn from $12 to $25 a week. During this busy season, however, men 
work very long hours; sometimes from 6 or 7 in the morning until midnight. 
(283-286.) 

Mr. Hodbwicw says that in the tailoring trade in New York CSty it is quite cus¬ 
tomary for an employer to withhold the payment of a portion of the wages as secu¬ 
rity that the employee will not leave him before the explratiou of the agreed term. 
This is practised especially in regard to cntters, who may leave an employer in 
great embarrassment if they desert him in the height of the season. (156.) 

4. Hours of labor.—Mr, Reynolds says that the secretary of one of the gtirment 
workers’ unions, 8 or 4 years ago, sbowM him a list of 125 members of the onion, 
out of whom be mentioned byname 16 who be knew were working 12 hours a day; 
8 who were working 14 hours; 6 who were working 18 hours, and 4 who were work¬ 
ing regularly 20 hours. These hours were kept in shops which were only shops, or 
in shops which were residences and shop at the same time. The men who were 
working 20 hours bad come to this country alone and were anxions to bring their 
families over. Probably they would not work such hours more than one season; 
bnt the effect of it on the general trade is very bad, because they do not get wages 
commensurate with the length of time they work, and consequently the practise 
encourages the employers to extend the hours of labor and to out down the 
wages. (84.) 

6. Manufaeture of army clothing.—Mr. Bbooks tsstifles that the English dor- 
sroment aom not moke any oontraota tar the manufacture at garments without 
moTislons which make it certain that the work will be kq>t out of sweat shops. 
Ghungaenta bought bv the (Sovemment are mads in London in some of the finest 
fadtorias, worlong e^ht hours, witii up-to-date machinery, and good light The 
post-oSioe department of Canada has decided that every ccmtamt shiJl contain 
provhdMW which shall make it ImpoestUs to farm it out Mr- Brooks contoasts 
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the policy of our own Oorermnent, with its ewaat^diop army olothins, to onr aia- 
adranta^, with the policy of England and CSanada. (185.) 

Hr. Lappui Bars that 3 yean ago a«many as 8,000 women were emdoyed at their 
homes making army clothes for the UnitM States Qoyemment, and that besides 
as many as 60 contrscton were doing similar work and sendiim it into the slnme 
of PhUadelpbia. The factory-inspection department of the State induced the 
Government, tbrongh the commanding officer of the United States arsenal, to 
Insert in its contracts a clause providing that all work must be made and finished 
in the building to which it was taken, and must not be riven out under any con¬ 
ditions. As a result of this, Hr. Lappin declares that there is not now a single 
piece of army clothing being made in the slums of PhiladelpbiB. These goods are 
now made in factories. Hr. Lappin speaks, however, of the khaki suits of the 
Government as having been made for a time by regular employees in Philadelphia 
and afterwards sent to New York because they could be done for 90 cents in the 
New York sweat shops, while it cost $1.15 to make them in Philadelphia. (349.) 

6. Evilt of atoeatijig irysteni.—(a,) Oeneral dincuadon.—Mi. Brooks mentions as 
one of the evils of the sweat shops the throwing of the rent, which the employer 
ought to pay for a working place, upon the lahorer. In the modern city rent is 
an item of vast Importance. Another evil is the seasonal character of the trade. 
There are periods of idleness alternating with excessive work. During the boom 
season the work goes on steadily 14 or 15 hours a day. This alternation of exces¬ 
sive work and idleness would be diminished if the trade could be brought under 
the factory system. Again, the physical exhaustion involved in home methods of 
production is enormous. The woman or the child running a machine by foot 
power has to follow a pace of production which is set by machinery propelled by 
steam or electricity. The testimony of physicians is that it is rare to find a 
healthy person who has been engaged 4 or 6 years in such work. Further, 
besides the evil to the workers, there is the danger to the health of the whole 
community from the filth and the disease of the sweat shops. Even in Massachu¬ 
setts. where the law is probably better enforced than anywhere else in this coun¬ 
try, it is constantly necessary to withdraw sweat-shop licenses because of filth or 
actual disease. Diphtheria and typhus are constantly found in sweat shops, even 
where they are inspected, and to a far larger degree, of course, in those which are 
not Inspected or are poorly inspected. Finally, the system is characterixed by 
pitiful wages. During the boom season the poor people slave to the utmost to get 
the largest possible amount of work. During the dull season great numbers of 
them are de^ndent upon charity. (139-133.) 

(b) Sanitary condiliort». Contagionn diseases.—Mi. Millioan finds the great¬ 
est evil of the sweat shops in their filthy and unsanitary conditions. He declares 
that clothing in the process of manufacture has fretinently been spread on the floor 
for persons to sleep on, and vermin are often found creeping over the garments. 
He mentions having found a dress coat, designed for a prominent and distinguished 
gentleman of PhilMelphia, in the hands of an Italian, with a filthy, naked baby 
crawling about him, two or three boys looking after little details of the coat, and 
half a dozen spring chickens running about the floor. (2!i2. 354,) 

Hr, Reynolds states that the State Tenement House Commission, of which he 
is a member, recently examined the apartments of 697 workers in the sweated 
industries. Of 15 flower workers, 4 were found in unsanitary apartments; of Ital¬ 
ian garment workers 78 out of 305 in Manhattan, and 10 out of 103 in Brooklyn; 
and of Russian and Polish workers, 8 out of 113 in Manhattan, and 5 out of 09 in 
Brooklyn, were found living under unsanitary conditions. Ten out of 15 of the 
flower workers; 13 out of 41 necktie workers; 113 out of 305 Italian garment work¬ 
ers in Manhattan, and 33 out of 103 in Brooklra; 18 out of 118 Rusdan and Polish 
garment workers in Manhattan, and 5 out of 99 in Brooklyn, used the working 
rooms as sleeping rooms. The unsanitary conditions, including overcrowding, 
are partly due to the ^bits of ^e immignmts and to the conditions under wbion 
they hare be been brought up. The Italians are the wont, especially in respect to 
oveicrowdlng, <lut of 305 apartments in Manhattan occupied by Italians, 58, and 
out of 108 in Brooklyn, 17 contained more than one family. Among the Jewish 
worki rs there were only 8 such cases out of 118 in Manhattan, and only 3 out of 
90 in Brooklyn. (85.) 

Mr. Beholds says that he haa seen an apartment where garment making was 
gring on In tim front room, while the garments were piled and kept in a dark back 
romn in which a man lay on a bed, apparently in the last stagm of tuberculosis. 
In many instances he has found garments on toe floor and the floor filthy; he has 
found the rooms dark, the ventilation bad, and the gases at times coming up from 
ded^ve plumbing. Vermin always abound. (88.) 

Ifr. Lsmii mentiona a case in which diphtheria wpeared In the boose of a 
woman who was making clothes at home for the United States (ihjvemment. 
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Being anxioaa to get the work finiehed.sheindnoedsnother woman to take it home 
and complete it. In lOdayediphtheriaappearedintbeotherwoman'shonee. The 
State permits of both of these women, permitting them to do work in their hotises. 
were revoked, and repeated rmnests for renewal of them have been refosed. (851,) 

7, /'Vaudsonworkers.—Mr. Hodkwich saysthattfae greatcomplaintin thesweat- 
shops ot New York is that the workman can not be assured of his pay. The large 
warehoosemen, as they are called, only keep designers and cntters. They send oat 
the work to saboontractors. The subwntractor may have money enongh to pay a 
month's rent, or he may borrow even that from the worehonseman. He probably 
has no money to buy sewing machines, though machines can be bought for $10 
apiece. He rents his machines. He is entrusted by the warehouseman with per¬ 
haps $1,000 worth of work. He delivers the work. It is passed upon by the 
examiner, and if it is found satisfactory he gets a check. Very often be makes 
away with the check. Workmen have work^ for weeks and are left without a 
cent for their families. The law gives them no redress. There is a provision for 
an artisan's lien, but in order to be protected by it the workman must keep posses¬ 
sion of the work until be gets his pay. He can not do this under the conditions 
ot the trade. New York bos a law to protect workingwomen. which makes an 
employer who fails to pay the wages of his female employees liable to arrest if an 
execution is returned nnsatisHed: but this does not apply to workingmen. 

The United Brotherhood of Cloak Makers has overcome this trouble to some 
extent, by inserting a provision in its contracts with the manufacturers, making 
them liable for loss of wages resulting from the insolvency of the sweat-shop 
bosses or contractors. This has worked very efficiently. In some coses the mann- 
facthrers who are so bound take pains to ascertain the financial responsibility of 
their contractors; in other cases they take deimsits from the contractor, or retain 
a certain portion of his pay until they are satisfied that the hands are paid. 
But outside this particular branch of the tailoring trade, and outside of those 
factories which are under the union rules—and they are not the majority—the 
workers have no security. In the great majority of the tailoring establishments 
in New York city, which employ .'iO.OOU workmen or more, there is no certainty 
that the wages that are earned will be paid. (148,155,1.56.) 

Mr. Bhookk mentions, as one type of gross fraud which the sweating system 
makes possible, advertising Ibr workers to learn some special work, getting sev¬ 
eral days’ service for little or nothing, and then taming the people off with some 
excuse, such as that the sewing is not up to the mark. In this way the sweater con¬ 
stantly loses his women, but is able to cheat a succession of victims. (136.) 

B. Furclgu-born iiiaweatsliopa.— Mr. MiLLiaANsaysthatrecentimmi- 
gration has revolutionized clothing manufacture. There used to be a number of 
Germans in Philadelphia who manufactured ready-made clothing in well-kept 
shops. They have been nearly wiped out. The lower class of immigrants come 
here without any means of livelihood, and are forced to seize upon the first employ¬ 
ment lit which they can earn a living. They can learn very quickly to run a sew¬ 
ing machine and manufacture clothing. These people are entirely lacking in 
cleanliness and have no sense of what conditions are decent for such manufacture. 
They soon become manufacturers or contractors themselves, and their competition 
with each other crowds down the prices of work. (868.) 

Mr. Hoohes testifies that he has official charge of the slum district ot Philadel¬ 
phia, which is chiefly filled with tenement houses, inhabited mostly by immigrants, 
^e prevailing nationality he thinks to bo Russian. The chief industry is the 
manufacture of clothing. This is largely carried on in the homes of the people, 
and men, women, and children are employed at it. The m^ority of the workers 
have learned the trade after immigrating to this country, 'They often go on arri¬ 
val to some friend or relative who is alr^y in the businees and who has brought 
them from Russia. Occasionally they become bosses immediately. Mr. Hughes 
recently found a family which had been in the country only two weeks, the head 
of which was already a Ws, manufacturing children's pants. The boas sets apart 
a room in bis home for working, rente two sewing machines at $3 a month apiece, 
and gets an iron and a board to press on. Then he goes to Ihe store and gets 
clothing, takes it to his home and manufactures it. The bosses underbid each other 
mercilessly in the price of work and so cut down the rate of wages. (357.) 

Mr. Reynolds says that until some 15 years ago the garment-mokiiig trade in 
New York was largely in the hands of the Irish women and German men. While 
some work was done in the homes, more was done in the shops than is thecase 
now. When the Russian and Polish immigration came, the immignmte wanted 
some trade which they could acquire easily and exploit quiokly. After working 
8 weeks at the garmentmaking trade one can begin to get small wages as an oper- 
atmr's assistant. There is scarcely any other occnpatiim, except unskilled labor, 
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at whioh one oan legin to earn wagra ao quickly. So the Jewish immigrants have 
turned into this trade more largely than into any other, and each succeeding 
batch of immi^ants has tended to lower the oonaitions established by the pre¬ 
vious batch. The Germans have been largely driven from the trade, and the 
work is almost exclusively done in small shops and in the homes of the people. 
(H3.8ri.) 

Mr. Blaustkin says that one reason of the turning of the Jews into sweat shops 
is their religious scruples. If they go into a factory they must work on the Sab- 
l)at^ They prefer remaining true to their religion to getting work. There are 
individuals who t ike advantage of this conscieotionsnoss and offer to provide them 
with work which they can do at home and do when they please, Mr. Blausteiu 
believes that the Sabbath (luestion has more to do with the crowding of the Jews 
into sweat-shop wc»rk than their poverty. He believes, however, that there are 
more Italian than Jewish sweat-shop workers, though the Sabbath question does 
not trouble the Italians. (130,131.) 

C* Labor orKaiiixalioiia.—1. Efforta toaltolish swwif Mr. Bhooks 

says that the United G^ent Workers are working against the sweat shops 
under enormous difficulties. They are trying to use their label on goods that are 
not made in sweat shops. If they were powerful enough to enforce tneir demands, 
they would help very greatly in the abolition of sweat-shop work, but they are 
not strong enough. The sweat-shop workers themselves are too weak and help¬ 
less to organise completely enough to control the abuses. Even the label of the 
Garment w orkers gets put ou sweat-shop work. (134.) 

Mr. Lappin says that while the labor organizations are in some degrt'oactive in 
the attempt to regulate the sweat shops, they are handicaiiped because no indi¬ 
vidual wants to take an active part for fear of being boycotted by tbie or that par¬ 
ticular house. Union men are violators of the regulations along with the rest. 
They are brought to it by the conditions existing. ( 351 .) 

3. AtHtudeof enijAvyers.—Mr. Dixon has always refused to deal with a union, 
and he gives as one chief reason the loss of individuality in work which would 
result from putting all teilors on one level. The product of the tailor is an indi- 
i idua! product and has its individual (jualities. Mr. Dixon would not be willing 
to admit that all men can do the work eijually well and should have thesainepay. 
He does not know that any effort has ever been made by the Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union to substitute shoj) work for home work in Philadelphia. (1^3.384.) 

m^^Vt®*****"? **!'''* I^uTUfylvuuia,— 

Mr. Huoiibs submits a copy of the sweat'Shop law of Pennsylvania. It governs 
the manufacture of certam named articles of dress, as well as that of purses, 
feathers, artificial flowers, cigarettes, and cigars. It provides that no room in any 
tenement or dwelling house shall be used for the manufacture of these goods, and 


of them, in whole or in part, until a written iiermit has been obtained from the 
iiwrtory insm'ctor , fixing the maximum number of persons that may be employed 
werein. and stating that the building or part of the building intended to be used 
K if^ . isthoronghly clean, sanitary, andfit for sucnwork. The permit 
snail not m i^nted until the premises have been inspected by tbe factory inspector 
or one of his d^putnw. It may be revoked whenever the health of the community 
or of the p^iple employed requires it. Persons who contract for the manufacture 
01 any of the articles named are forbidden to make such a contract or to give out 
matenal for such work without the production of the permit They are required 
to Jfwp a written register of the names and addresses of all persons to whom such 
work is Cpvon, jind to produce it on demand of tbe factory inspector or any of his 


son ^pJoy^. Violation of any provision of the act is punishable by a fine of not 
rt? 5®** more than $50 for the first offense; not lej^’s than $/K) nor more 


a tl. rd oSenw by a iiiie o( not leas than »3M or not more than 30 days’impriaon- 
I ‘“PSftof ” “y ot hia depntiea may seize and destroy any 
cioTOTg that to being made In any unsanitary place or where there to contagions 
or inreoaous disease. 

wealm^ ot this law Mr, Hughes thinks to be in tbe provisions for 
tne ^w^ment of it. There oughtto be awut 20inspectors in the city of Phila- 
^ *^5 home workers ought to be constantly watched, 

ana it is impossible at present to visit their homes more than once a yrar. Urimi- 
^ *oiija be more ex^itious. The magtotxates have 


nsm 


□ryri. riYfjTnjiTiiff iffSi 




<1. _ • ww.vr.w waswac am ». USTCUIMK. MlVaUVllUO PWOUMUK 

is going on m the old way. Itwould be better if the magistrate powertofise. 
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Mr. HoghM says that be has himself seized some 1,500 garments fonnd in unsani¬ 
tary places and had them destroyed; though it apmars from his later testimony 
that the garments were turned over to the board of health, and that some of them 
at least were not destroyed, but only fumigated. (258-200.) 

Mr. LiAppin believes that the present law of Pennsylvania, and particularly the 
recent amendment which empowers insi)ectora to seize, confiscate, and destroy 
goods found in process of manufacture in unsanitary places, or places where con¬ 
tagions diseases exist, has been a mosteSective sweabshop law, and has produced 
excellent results. Every person who manufactures in his home the go<Ms desig 
nated in the law, must obtain a permit from the factory inspector, and the 
manufacturer is required to demand the production of the permit before giving 
out work. The health law requires the ^ysicians of Philadelphia to report to 
the bureau of health every case of contagious disease. By the conrtesy of the 
city government the bureau of health submits to each factory inspector a list of 
such cases. This enables the inspectors immediately to detect any places which 
hold home-work permits and in which contagions disease hag appeared. If goods 
are found in process of manufacture under such circumstances the board of health 
is notified and the goods are sent for and fumigated. If any case is fonnd where 
work is being done without a permit the inspector has authority to order the goods 
destroyed; and goods have been destroyed under this law. Such destruction of the 
goods is a far moreeffectivepenalty than arrest would be. The law would be much 
more efilective if the numl^ of inspectors were increased. Mr. Lappin's district 
includes 79 sweat shops, over 200 factories, and about 3,000 homes in which work 
is done. He is able to inspect the factories only about once a year, and the sweat 
shops scarcely oftener. Once a year would do very well for the factories, but the 
sweat shone ought to be inspected once a month. There should be 3 men in Mr. 
Lappin's district instead of 1. The number of inspectors actually employed is 20 
in the State, and 7 in the city of Philadelphia. (248-2.51.) 

Mr. MilXiIOAn says that during his experience as inspector in Pennsylvania, 
from 1895 to 1897, there were only a few places that could properly be called 
sweat shcms. The work was done in the homes of families, in rooms that ought 
to be used only for living purposes. The law, when he was inspector, provideil 
that none but a member of the family could work in a house. Under this law 
the inspector directed a considerable number of people who were working in 
unsanitary homes to do their work in shops where the conditions were better. 
But many very soon went back to home work, declari^ that at the prices they 
got it was impossible for them to pay shop rent. The law was afterwards 
amended so as to give the department the right to inspect homes in which work 
is done. (252.) 

2. JVew Fork.—Mr. Brynolds says that the inspectors who are charged with 
the care of sweat shops in New York have been accused of neglecting their duties 
from corrupt motives; but the only attenmt which has been made to prove any¬ 
thing of the sort resulted in failure. Mr. Reynolds attributes the lack of efficient 
inspection to the inadequacy of the inspecting force. On Sieptember 1, 1899, a 
law came into operation requiring the licensing of all working places in tenement 
houees in which garment making, ciw and cigarette making, etc.. are carried on. 
Ths department was swamped with applications. About 12,000 licenses have 
already been grantod. In a single street, about 8 blocks long, 999 licenses were 
grantM from September 1 to January 1, while only 953 such licenses were granted 
m the whole of last year in the whole State of Massachuesetts. If the law could 
be adequately enforced it would greatly diminish the evil conditions, at least in 
New ITork. This has been the efmt in Massachusetts, where the law is enforced. 


( 86 .) 

Mr. Bbooeb says that it is absolutely impossible to get any proper inspection of 
the sweat shops of Now York. Politics interferes with it, and public opinion does 
not efficiently demand It. It is not even possible to obtain the Information which 
tile law requires manufacturers and contractors to furnish. The law gives 
properly anmorized persons the rigjit to know to what houses a contractor sends 
goo^. It has not been found possible, by any device which the Consumers' 
Leegne can control, to get at these names. (129,130,187.) 


properly at 
goo^. It 
League oat 


E. Pr«N 08 e 4 legialBtlon and remedies.— 1. Oeneral duemtion,— 
IMr. Bbooss believes that it all manufacturers were required bv law to adopt the 
factory systeim and if the law were enforced, the sweating evil would be practi¬ 
cally cured. He does not believe that such a change wmild, in the long run, 
iacnaee the cost of garments to the consumer. Sweating puts a check upon the 
it^rorement of metoods and of machinery. There are some iarm manufacturers 
who do not use the sweat shops, and others use it mly when me busy season is 
on. Xr. Brooks has a coUeonon of garments of almost every type which were 
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made nnder splendid cmidltiont at prioea not Uglier tdian those ot the smated 
goods. Some of the Ter;r cheapest things on the market are made in excellent 
torlee. Bnt an industry that has been sweated—as, for instance, the EnglUh boot 
indnstry—drags along for a long time before the most intelligent men In it find 
that sweating can be abolished; and so long as ampins labw can be exploited by 
small and nnscropnlons contractors, it is very dlffloolt to introduce a better 
system. 

Yet Mr. Brooks does not wish to raise the question, as a practical one, of forcing 
the whole manofactnre into factories. It wonid be a great deal better if it conld 
be done, bnt it is not yet possible. The thing that be wishes to direct attention 
to is the taking of certain practical steps, snch as have already been taken in 
Massachnsetts. Simply to make it possible for any responsible person to find 
where any particular manufacturer or contractor has his goods made would be 
an immense gain. There would be another peat gain in the introduction of 
thorough inspection such as prevails in Massachnsetts. A woman who wishes to 
do work at home for the market must go to the inspector’s olHce and get a per¬ 
mit. An inspector is sent to make an examination, and work is not permitted to 
be done there unless the home meets the sanitary conditions. (180-18S,) 

Mr. Brooks admits that if vigorous action were taken in doing away with the 
sweat shop there might be cases of hardship. The evidence indicates that as 
the workers drift into factory conditions they get better wages and better hours; 
but theie might be left certain cases of helplessness in the home which would 
be unfitted to go into the factory. These would have to be taken care of in 
some other way; but it would be infinitely better even for them. Thousands of 
them are supported, even now, half by their wages and half by charity. The 
demands of this residuum upon charitable relief would be distinctly less in the 
aggregate than the demands that are now made by sweat-shop workers for chari¬ 
table eking out of their wages. (182.) 

Mr. Milligan says that it would be better if all clothing manufacture in sweat 
shops and in homes conld be forbidden by law, and if the whole of such work 
could be forced into proper shops and iactoiies. Yet he thinks that nnder proper 
supervision clothing conld be manufactured in homes without any danger of 
disease or injury to the buyer. To forbid home work would bring hardship on 
many worthy and deserving widows, who have their children to look Mter, and who 
must earn a living for their ohildi’en and for themselves. The question is whether 
this large class of good people should be compelled to suffer betwise of the indif- 
fcrenceandwantof thought and cleanliness of others. An increase of the inspecti 
ing force and more fre(|nent visits of inspection might improve the sanitary con¬ 
ditions under which home work Is done. Yet Mr. Milligan admits that supervision 
over some of the homes of the sweat-shop workers ‘would amount to nothing 
unless they oonld be, after years, educated to a sense of cleanliness.” (256,2M.) 

Mr. Revnolds does not think that the law can directly regulate wages in the 
sweat shops or elsewhere. He does believe that it is possible to put the work that 
is now done in sweat shops into factories, and to improve the conditions under 
which it is done. When the condition of the workers is improved they will more 
readily comoine in their own interest; they wUl be able to do in the matter of 
wa^ what the law itself can not do. (84, DO.) 

Mr. Reynolds says that it is doubtless true that the Massachnsette inspection has 
in some degree driven the sweat shops from Boston to Xew York, and mat a siml- 
V ootorcement of the law in New York may drive them to New Jersey. Bat 
ihe %ht could then bo carried on in New Jersey as it has been in New York, and 
if all tee States oonld be brought to act in harmony there would be a uniform 
ol^tion of conditions. Mr. Reynolds does not admit that the objection that the 
abohtiou of the sweet shop wonid throw the workers out of employment has any 
twidity. The garments have to be made, and if the law prevents the making (ff 
thorn under bad conditions, they will be made in factories under good conditions, 
and substantially the same number of workers will be employed Even when a 
single State abolishes the sweat shop, its position in comparison with other States 
is not altogether disadvantageous. Massachnsetts goods have come to be wmrm 
atout ’.O per cent more than New York goods, because it is felt that the .Masse 
<*nsei^ goods ace more likely to be made under sanitary conditions. The Maasa- 
chns^ garment maker, however, often sends his goods to New York to be made, 
^ tto brings them back and sends them out under a Massachusetts label. 
(86.80, 81.) 

Ifr. Lapmn says tiiat a law which should prohibit work in homes or in places 
UM as sluing apartments would woik hardship on a few, but would bmeot the 
^ workers and would on the whole be most b«i«8cial to 

2. jfational tegMotioa.—Mr. Liqipm says that national legidatlon is needed to 
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deftl with sweat shops. The laws of New Jersey on this matter are much less 
strict than those of Pennsylvania. The result is that Pbiladelpbia clothing deal¬ 
ers send their goods over to Camden or other places in sonthem New Jersey, 
where they are made no without any regard to the sanitary regulations or other 
restriottons which would bo imposed by the Pennsylvania law. Many goods are 
also sent into Pennsylvania from New York City. (350,3S1.) 

Mr. MiLr.ioAN says that it has been suggested that Congress might pnt a tax on 
each shop used for the manufacture of clothing, and in connection with this tax 
make regulations governing the shops, making health and (deanliness the para¬ 
mount condition. It might make the tax so large that the vile places and con¬ 
ditions that exist could not endure it. Hr. Milligan conMders that it is perhaps a 
matter which the States rather than the National Government should take hold 
of, since these conditions prevail only in certain parts of the country. (364.) 

3. Bestrictumofimmidration.—iiT. L.appin says that propr restriction of immi¬ 
gration would diminish the evils of the sweat shops. There are now very few 
English speaking shops in Philadelphia. The people that work in such places are 
principally BusSans, with a considerable number of Italians. Many people of 
tender years who are brought over by their relatives or others work in such places. 
(350.) 

F. The swt^at shop and the consnnier.—Comf^nters' Leaqw.—iiT. 
Brooks says that the Consumers' League was established first in N ew York. There 
are now 33 leagues, and a national organisation has been adopted. The League 
tries to find, by careful investigation, places where garments of all sorts are made 
under proper conditions. It provides a label, called the consumers’ label, to bo 
attached to garments which are made under conditions that it approves. It asks 
the retail stores to offer these garments to its customers. (130.137.) 

Mrs. Symonps says that the lalml of the Consumers' League is applied only to 
women's garments. It is a guaranty that the goods on which it appears were 
made under fair conditions. Several large stores in Philadelphia have been 
induced to handle goods which lioar it. Another part of the work of the League 
is to secure fair conditions for the salespeople, especially the saleswomen, in stores. 
The League has a white list, on which it puts the names of firms which provide 
seats for their employees, and fulfill certain other conditions. (364,365.) 

TtXTl. BOOT, SHOE, AND LEATHEB TBADES. 

A. Development of boot and ahoe manntlnctnre.—1. Oeneralln.— 
Mr. Ch.mii.ksII. M'Dkrmott, editor of the BootandShoeRecorder.saysthatthe first 
radical change from the old hand methods in the manufacture of boots and shoes 
cable in 13(10 when the McKay sewing machine for sewing soles to uppers was 
invented and pnt into use. Later other machines were invented which led to a 
further development of the factory system. In 1877 the (Soodyear machine, which 
imitates the hand work method of sewing shoes, was invented. The result of the 
machine development and of the introduction of the factory system has been 
increased shoe production, decrease in oust of production.and improvement of 
quality. (4118,41)1).) 

Mr. M’Denuott submits tables compiled from the United States census giving 
the total production of boots and sboes in the United States for the years 1860, 
1870, 1880, and 1890, together with the number of establishments, the capital 
Invested, the number of employees, the wages paid, the material nsed, the aver¬ 
age product per employee, the average wa^ paid, the value of the product per 
capita of population and the per cent of luateriats used in the product. He sub¬ 
mitt also a table giving similar facts in respect to the boot and shoe indnstry in 
New England. (499.500.) 

8. In New Engtand.—UT. M’Dermott says that the leading position of New 
England in the production of boots and shoes was shown as early as 1860. Accord¬ 
ing to the uensns figures of that year 59.6 per cent of the total boot and shoe pro- 
dnerion of the United Statee was prodnoed in New England. In 1890 the percent¬ 
age was 63.4. There are now factoriw in the New England Statee. There 
is invested in Hie indnstry $.54,000,000, and 86,000 persons employed. Boston is 
the recognised h^qnutera of the boot and shoe indnatij. It is possible that in 
individnal cases boots and shoes are shipped to Boston Rom cities further west, 
hnt that is not the ordinary oonise of tiMe. New England probably snppliea 60 
per cent of the boots and shoes sold in the West It u hard to say whether the 
shoe indnstry isgrowing more in Hie remote districts of New Bimland or in the 
shM oeetois. There are changes each way. On the whole the factories estah- 
liehed in the country districts have been sncoesafnl. 

The wages in New England are the highest average wages per capita paid any¬ 
where in the oonntry, and the prodnet per man is greater. (498,499,501, 603.) 
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B. CondlUoM of capital aad bnctaem.—1. Emplouers’ organita- 
tionA—(a) JVew England Shoe and Leather ^Mociation.—Mr. M’Deiimott uyi 
tbat the New England Shoe and Leather Aasociation is merely a meral ai 80 cik> 
tion, the object of which is to consider anjr matters of general interest to shoe 
mannfactnrers which may come np. It originally cont^plated having a shoe 
exchange in Boston, bnt that was given np, and the products of New England 
shoe factories are sold in individual stores. (508,509.) 

(b) Boot and Shoe Manufaaturere’ Association of Philadelphia.—Mr, Cbozton, 
president of the Boot and Shoe Mannfactnrers' Association of Philadelphia, says 
that that association has at present 18 members. There are four or nve small 
Philadelphia shoe mannfactnrers who are not connected with it. (821.) 

2. Leather manufacture.—hir. M'Dbrhott says that there has been a slight 
quickening of the process of tanning, but no essential ohanM, The new chemical 
process is a special process for tanning goat skins, while me bnlk of the leather 
used is hemlock-tanned leather, and in the tannage of that there has been practi¬ 
cally no change. A steam tannery does not mean that the tanning is done by 
steam, bnt Bim{>1y that a steam en^ne is used in the performance of the work. 
Electricity has, it has been claimed, been used to some extent in tanning, but so 
far as is known it has not been a commercial success. (508.) 

Mr. Forkokheh. a manufacturer of glazed kid, says that though wages in this 
country are higher than elsewhere, leather can be manufactured here as cheaply 
as anywhere. Mr. Foerderer Iwlieves that this is largely through the substitution 
of improved and scientific methods for the rule of thumb, by which all tanning 
was done up to a few years ago. He anticipates that foreign manufacturers win 
nltimately become as wise as we, and will learn to produce leather as cheaply. 
(818,319.) 

3. Import trade in leather.—Mi. M’Dermott says that the imports of leather 
for 1900 amounted to $0,196,770; for 1899, $5,7.50,987, Imported leather is not in 
any way superior to domestic leather, Imt some people want imported leather. 
Our hemlock-tanned leather is superior to imixjrted leather in wearing quality. 
On the face of things it would seem as though the cost of boots and shoes made 
from imported leather would be higher because of the duty on leather. As a 
matter of fact, however, when the duty on French calf-skins was reduced, the 
French prices advanced by the amount of the reduction. (507,508.) 

4. Kvport trade in leather.—Mi. M’Dermott says that our exports of leather 
have increased considerably during the last 3 years, the exports for 1900 amounting 
to $21,297,589. The new chemical process of tannage has tended to increase expor¬ 
tation of goatskins, bnt not to any great extent, because we need all the goat¬ 
skins we can get for our own trade. There has been a very large increase in 
recent years in this country in the use of goatskins. (507.) 

5. Olazed kid.— Mi . Foerderer says tbat he began in 1878 to experiment, 
trying to produce a leather which should take the place of the imported French 
kid. For 10 years he made little progress, bnt in 1889 he succeeded in perfecting 
a process by which he produced a leather which is sujwrior to theimported article, 
and which has not only driven French kid out of our own market, bnt rivals it in 
Prance. Mr. Foerderer sells half his prodnct in foreign countries. While Mr. 
Foerderer considers himself the originator of this process, it is true that the same 
proem was patented in 1884. and that Mr. Foerderer thought it advisable to buy 
^ right to manufacture under this patent rather than to undertake litigation. 
The name of vicl kid is Mr. Foerderer’s own trade-mark, which he adopted when 
he had perfected his process. The glazed kid is made from goatskins which are 
importM from all parts of the world. India is probably the principal producing 
country, and ArablRthenext. Skins are brought from China, South America, and 
ail parts of the world ontside of the United States; practically none are produced 
here. They come from countries where the goats are kept for milking and for 
iwat, MS rattle are kept here. Mr. Foerderer has started a little ranch in New 
Mexico to learn whether goats can be profitably kept there in herds. There is at 
prer.;mt a great siarcity of goatskins, and the price of them has risen so that the 
tanning of them is not at present profitable. The price of the finished prodnct 
has not gone up proportionately. Sheepskins have been to some extent snbsti- 

EOAtskina and tanned by the same process. The process is applicable to 
lul kinds of leather except sole leather. The product is superior to the old French 
^ in possessing a greater ability to bear exposure to weather. Water makes 
French kid hard and tinney; it does not affect the glazed kid so. The process 
vralch Mr. Foerderer nses is being introdnoed into France and Qermany. 

Ifr. Foerderer supposes his mtablishment to be the largest of its kind in the 
vralA He has about $6,000,000 invested in the business, employs about 2,500 
hands, and manufactures about 8,000 dozen skins a day. The other mannfac- 
tniers in (he same line are moetly in Philadelpbia and Wilmington, though 
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there are some in MasBacbnaetts. Mr. Foerderer belierea that the dty of Pbila- 
delpbia is particularly farorable for the manufacture on account of the character 
of its water. The same results do not seem to be obtained with the same skins 
in New England as are obtained in Philadelphia. No leather but glazed kid is 
produced at Philadelphia. Patent leather is made principally in Newark, and 
glove leather at Gloversville. 

The introduction of the mineral leather process has resulted in a great lower¬ 
ing of prices. The price of Mr. Foerderer’s product at present is from 20 to 85 
cents a square foot. The French kid which it replaces sold for from 60 to 70 
cents a foot. The new leather has come into use for men's wear during the last 8 
years. Before that it was used only for children’s and women's shoes. (310.820.) 

Mr. SCHOBEB. a shoe manufacturer, says that for his use glazed kid has almost 
entirely replaced French kid. He considers the American product superior in finish 
and durability. HissoleleatherismadefromAmericanhldes.oaktanned. (845.) 

6 . Effect of machinery on shoe manufacture. —Mr. Elmer P. Howe, member of 
the executive committee of the United Shoe Machinery Company, says that the 
Introiluction of the Goodyear machinery practically revolutionized the fine-shoe 
manufacture of the counbry. There is no occasion to-day for having shoes made 
to order. Shoes which contain just as good materials and which are just as well 
made as the custom-made shoes, for which high prices were paid 10 years ago, can 
now be bought for $.'5 or 80 a pair, and shoes good enough for anybody to wear 
can be purchased for and $4. Good shoes are sold as low as |1.T5 and |2 per 
pair. The cheapness in coat of production has led the manufacturers to carry in 
stock a wide range of styles and sizes, so that almost any shoe store can give a 
customer a better fit than the average custom shoe manufacturer used to give 
him. 'The introduction of machinery has brought about an almost infinite sub¬ 
division of labor in the production of a shoe. In the larger manuftKjtories each 
operative does some particular part only, in which he or she becomes very sldllfnl. 
(486, 487.) 

Mr. M'Debmott says that shoes are very much cheaper to-day than they were 
10 years ago. This is due almost wholly to the introduction of machinery. Ma¬ 
chine-made shoes are made of just the same material as that of which hand-made 
shoes were made and they wear practically as well. (.505.) 

Mr. CoLLiNB. a shoe laster, says that in the factory where he works, which 
makes a very high grade of shoes, one-half or one-third of the shoes, at least on 
his floor, are made entirely by hand. (807,808.) 

7. Superiority of American shoes.— Mi . Schober says that his firm employs 
designers continually to get up styles in order to make trade. The American man¬ 
ufacturers lead the world in shoe styles. French shoes look well but they do not 
wear. “ The American shoe combines the grace and beauty of the French shoe 
with the stability of the English shoe, without the clumsiness which that has.” 
I^ere is a prejudice in England against American goods which is hard to over¬ 
come. The sizes sent abrcM are about the same as those sold here, except that no 
foreign country takes so many of the narrow widths as our own market (844.) 

8 . Army contracts.—Hr. Goodwim, a laster, complains of the letting of army 
contracts for shoes to merchants, and the resultant anbletting. He complains 
especially of Mr. John Wanamaker and of bis methods of subletting such con¬ 
tracts. He believes that no one should be allowed to take an army contract unless 
be is prepared to execute it himself. (298,299.) 

Mr. Mdndell, ashoe manufacturer, whohas taken armyoontracts both directly 
firom the Government and as asubcontraotor for department-store dealers, defends 
the intervention of such merchants. He says that they advance money to handle 
a large contract which the actual manufacturer might not be able to carry tor lack 
of funds. He has been very glad to have a contract carried for him in this way. 
He thinks the Philadelphia manufacturers have gotabontone-fourtb of the whole 
amount of shoe contracts given out by the Quartermaster-General. About one- 
fourth has gone to a Chic^ and about one-foi^ to a Maineestablishment. (842.) 

9. Competition,—Mr. M’Dermott says that there is active competition in the 
boot and shoe manufacturing Industry, and that there is no agreement whatever 
among manufacturers in respect to ou^t or prices or wages. The competition 
is so sbaip that it requires great oare to make a success. (^.) 

Mr. M’Domott says that the concerns engaged in this counti? in the manufac¬ 
turing of boots and shoes are not generally inoerporated oompanlea, thouA the 
inoorporatlng idea is growing. The employment of larger aa{dtal would prmbly 
reduce the cost of production to some extent. Still tbae is so lain and so wide 
a VMiaiioa in the product of shoes that larger oapiialiaatian would not have so 
very gnat an ^eot. Larger oapitalization u^d probably hdp to increase f<»- 
eiga Suds, as n would penult the giving (tf longer credits. (501) 

10. EhyMft trade in boots and Moes.—Mr. MDermott stsdes that previons to 
1890 onr exports of boots and shoes were abont |500,000 or 1600,000 a year. From 
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that time on there me a gradual incieeae nntil the ezporte In 1897 were $1,088,849. 
During the laet three Tears the increase has been retj marked, the exports for 
1898 being $1,944,498, for 1899, $8,608,486, and for 1900, $4,090,968. ThepositioD 
now seonred in the t<^m markett is likely to be strengthened in the near future. 
'While it is troe that there have been law exports of shoe machinery to foreira 
countries, nevertheless it will take time for The foreign prodnoers to acquire effi¬ 
ciency in handling the machines. 

The principal foreign markets for American-made shoes are Great Britain, 
Australia, the West Indies, Canada, Mexico, and Central America. Mr. M’Der- 
mott submits a table shoTring the ewrta of boots and shoes to other ootmtries 
during the years from 1897 to 1900. Toe table shows that there has been a steady 
gain in most cases. The gain is due, in Mr. M'Dermott’s opinion, to the fact that 
American manufacturers have made more of an effort to push foreign trade than 
they made in past years. The growth of Western competition, especially, has 
made it more difflcnlt to sell shoes in the West, and Eastern manufacturers are 
more willing to look abroad. The tendency is to export the better grades of shoes. 
(499,500,501,509.1 

Mr. M’Dermott sa^ that boots and shoes are sold for export at practically 
the same prices at which they are sold in this country, American shoes are sold 
at better prices abroad than they are in this country, because the shoes sold are 
fashionable fads, so to speak. (508.) 

Mr. Bobober says that his firm made its first exports in 1874, to Honolulu. In 
1878 Mr. Schober went through Cuba and the West Indies and worked up quite a 
trade in those countries, mostly in Cuba. The Cuban trade was held until the 
rebellion! since that the firm has sent only about $9,000 worth there. There is no 
market there now for fine shoes, and Mr. Bcbober’s firm makes nothing but high- 
priced goods. The average price of its whole output, including Infants' shoes at 
$9, is $84 and some cents a dozen. Special styles are made for the Cuban trade, 
but for other countries the styles are about the same as for America. The pack¬ 
ing is also the same as for the domestic trade. If there is to be a long sea voyage, 
as to Australia, the cases must be lined to keep out the dampness. About 90 per 
cent of Mr. Schober’s present output goes abroM. (848.) 

Mr. Schober says (hat his profits on goods sent abroad are about the same as on 
goods sold at home. When a doty has to be paid, as in France, ‘ ‘ we pay the duty 
and we add the duty to the price, and we get just as much profit, and we get a 
profit on the duty because it Is pari of the cost of the shoe.” (848,844.) 

Mr. Croxton thinks that only two shoe mauTifactnrers in Philadelphia make 
goods for export. These goods are of very high grade. (839.) 

11. Tariff on Aides.—Mr. M'Dermott says that the shoe manufacturers gener¬ 
ally regard the duty on hides as a handicap, but in his opinion they exaggerate its 
effect. The importation of hides is rdadvely small compared wim the total pro¬ 
duction of this country, the domestic hide production being approximately 90 per 
oent of the total amount used. Hides have advanced in price, but that is easily 
accounted for bv the great decrease which there was in the domestic supply and 
by the return of general prosperity. The advance in price was in some cases 100 
w cent, while the tariff duty is only 15 per oent. In 1879, when the 10 per cent 
duty on hides was removed, the price of imported hides advanced by the amount 
of the duty. It is incorrect to attribute the increase in the price of leather to the 
placing of a tariff on hides. In any case Hie percentage of increase in the price 
of leather would be only one-half the rate of the duty tm hides, because the cost 
of the hide represents approximately only one-half the cost of the leather. The 
leath» in the shoe represents, roughly, only one-third of the value of the shoe, 
so that by the time the shoe gets to the shoe dealer, assuming that the duty on 
hides increases the cost, the percentage of increase would be only one-sixth of the 
rate of the duty on the hide used in the manufacture of the shoe. There has been 
a general decline in the price of riioes since the duty on hides was imposed. The 
sentiment in fsTorof a change in the hide tuifi is not so pronounced as it was 
at ^t. It was predicted that there would bo absolutely no possibility of export¬ 
ing leathw, but as a matter of fact the expcrtations, both of leather and of boots 
and dio«, have increased. (606,007.509.) 

^ Mr. MDennott says that toe atawhack on reexported hides is a premium to the 
Hme manufacturer. If the manufacturer here buys the leather made out 
m the imported bides he does not get any drawback. The drawback is an advan- 
tsse,lwweTer, to the manufacturers of leather. (507.) 

Mr. Bobobu says that Hie duty on hides handioaps the export trade a little, 
mngh ^ very aenondy; he does not find it ao obstacle. He getsa drawback on 
dock that gOM into exported gooda, but the sole liroHiOT is made of 
darnsRie hides and Him is no drawback on it. “The foreign manufacturer can 
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bnv sole leather in this country 5 per cent cheaper than we can buy It * * • 
It is on account of the duty on toee and the rebates. ” (343.) 

IS. Tariff on hoots and shoes.—Mx, M’Debmott says that the tariff on boots 
and shoes mb practically no effect on the boot and shoe industry. There has been 
practically no importations of boots and shoes since the development of the 
Mc^y mat'bines. There is a very decided advantage, however, in keeping the 
tariff on boots and shoes because the time is liable to come when there will be 
dangerous foreign competition. Canada is now beginning to use shoe machinery 
largely; Germany, France, and Switzerland are fully equipped with the best 
machinerv. They have a great advantage in the price of labor, and it would be 
comparatively easy tor them to go in for specialties of some kind and to get an 
opening in this market. (,V)6.) 

Mr. M'Dermott says that although the boot and shoe industry would not be 
affected directly by a revision of the tariff, yet, at the same time, if the removal 
of the tariff affected other industries, it would have an indirect effect on the 
boot and shoe industry, as it did in 1894 and 189 . (509.) 

Mr, Schober considers the tariff on shoes to be without any effect either good 
or bad. No foreign shoes could be sold here if there was no tariff, and the 
American manufacturers sell their shoes in Paris with a tariff 25 per cent against 
them. Mr. Schober has no tear of any foreign competition, even through the 
adoption of American machinery. Foreign workmen nave not the intelligence to 
use our machinery. In England the trade unions will not let more than a cer¬ 
tain amount of work be done on machines. Even of the .Tapanese, in spite of 
their quickness at machine work, Mr. Schober has no fear. He declares that when 
the Japanese get our machinery and our ways, they will want our wages; and so 
will any other country where the workmen learn to be as productive as our 
workmen. (348,344.) 

C. Labor orKaiiiKntion8.—1. Central Convention of Shoe Workers.—Hr. 
Goodwin, ashoe laster, who has worked in the shoe industry for aliout 17 years, 
the most of the time in the vicinity of Philadelphia, says that in the fall of 1887 
there was trouble between the manufacturers and the employees, and that after a 
lookout of 5 weeks, the organization known as the Central Convention of Shoe 
Workers' was formed through the activity of the manufacturers and some of the 
employees. This organization does not represent the shoe workers. It is not a 
buna fide labor organization. It has no definite membership. The workers in 
each factory are supposed to meet and elect delegates, in proportion to their num¬ 
ber. to the Central Convention. The witness has never seen this prooedureactnally 
followed. When a vacancy occurs, a dozen persons may come together and elect a 
dsleMte, but in some cases the delegate seems to be chosen by the manufacturer. 
Mr. Go odwin submitted the following as a copy of the credentials brought by one 
delewte to the convention; “J. O’Connell is no longer in our employ. Tbebearer, 
Mr. Davis, will act as the representative of our shop. Kindly let us know bow 
much we owe. Yours, truly, P. T. Uallehan." Mr, Halleban was a shoe manu¬ 
facturer. The witness says that it has been asserted that Mr. H. L. Townsend, a 
manufacturer, and secretary of the Manufacturers' Association, has sent creden¬ 
tials similar to Mr. Hallehan's. Mr. Goodwin also mentions an instance in which 
a Mrson elected a delegate to the Central Convention retired from the position on 
bung informed by bis employer that the employer desired another person to serve 
as delegate for his shop; and he says, it is asserted, that when Hr. A. P. Super 
was defeated, as a candidate for the position of delegate, the man who defeated 
him was discharged, and Mr. Super was thencboseninhisplace. Mr. Super is now 
undent of the Central Convention. So far as the Central Convention of Shoe 
Workers’ may be said to have a membership at all, membership in it is compulsory. 
That is, work is refused.atieastina large part of the factories, to all who will not 
agree to renounce all allegiance to any voluntary organization, aqd agree to sub¬ 
mit to the rules of the Manufacturer's Association, which have been assented to 
by the Central Convention of Shoe Workers’. This compulsory method is not 
used, however, in the factory in which Mr. Goodwin works. 

Mr. Goodwin asserts that besides the exercise of the influence of the manufac¬ 
turers In selecting delegates to the Central Convention of Shoe Workers, there is a 
fnrther exercise of pressure to affect their oondnet while they sit as delegatee. 
He declares that a person now employed as foreman in one of thedtops, while 
sitting SB a delegate, voted in favor of the workingman in a case which came 
before the body. On returning to the factory he was disdiar^. He answered 
vHions advertisements for pMtions, but after being asked by mannfaetnrers 
what Idsname WHS. where he had last worked, and other qosslians, he was told that 
then was no employment for him. After spending three weeks in lodiing for a 
position, he returned to his old employer and asked why he was victimized. He 
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traa told that he could come back to his old pocdtlon if he woold conduct himself 
in the fntnre to the satisfaction of bis employers. He has since worked there 
(290-294.) 

Mr. CnorroN says that the Central Conrentionof Shoe Workers is composed of 
delegates elected by the work people of each factory. The number of delegutea 
assigned to each factorv depends upon its size. The dues are 1 cent a month. 
Tbednes have .been collected in ranons ways; sometimes by shop committees, in 
one shop, the employees appointed one of the members or the finu treasurer of 
the shop association and authorized him to levy assessments, 10 cents at a time. 
Mr. Croxton admits that the manufacturers snratantiaily compelled their employ¬ 
ees to bo members of the Convention. No one is employed unless he agrees to 
work under the rules of the joint board of arbitration, and if he accepts employ¬ 
ment nnderthe rules be becomes a memberof tbeCentral Convention. (82t!, 827.) 

Alluding to the allegation of the exercise of influence by the manufacturers in 
the selection of delegates, Mr. Croxton declares that in his own factory the work 
people “have full and complete control. There never is a memberof the Arm 
present that has any influence in the selection of representatives to the Central 
Convention.” (823.) 

Mr. Super, president of the Central Convention of Shoe Workers, says that in 
general there is a shop organization in each facto^ belonging to a member of the 
Manufacturers' Association. The shop organization has a president, a vice-presi¬ 
dent. a secretary, a treasurer, and a grievance committee. If there is a disagree¬ 
ment between the firm and the workers in any branch it is referred to the griev¬ 
ance committee. If the grievance committee can not settle it, it is referred in 
writing by the aggrieved party to the central joint board of arbitration. 


in it for every 100 employees in the factory over 18 years of age, or fractional part 
oflOO. “There is no per capita tax levied on anyone under 18." The shop organ¬ 
ization in each factory meets once a year to elect officers and delegates to the 
Central Convention. (886.) 

Mr. Super says that the convention does not participate in the celebration of 
Labor Day; the members habitually work on that day. The convention has not 
taken any action looking to the shortening of the hours of labor. It does not 
be ong to the Central Labor Union of Philadelphia or to the American Federation 
of Labor, and has not applied for memberabip. (838.) 

Mr. Mvnoell can speak only in praise of the Central Convention of Shoe 
Workers and the agreement between it and the Manntactnrers' Association, It 
has kept his employees at work IS or 14 years without any contest. (340.) 

2. Lusters’ Protective. Union.—Mr. Goodwin says that he belongs to the Lasters’ 
Protective Union, a national body. The local branch in Philadelphia has existed 
since Pebrnary, 1900. Two previous attempts had been made to start it, bnt it 
had lieen crushM out by the power of the Manufacturers’ Association, “ its officers 
being discharged and such a threat kept hanging over their beads that men wore 
afraid to belong.” (301,802.) 

Mr. Goodwin declares that conditions in the Philadelphia shoe factories are 
deplorable, and that the only hope of improvement lies In the formation of a “legit¬ 
imate trade union," so that the workers can “be represented by business agents 
or a committee for the purpose of arbitrating difficulties.” In order that Meap 
shops in one city may not depress wages in others it is necessary that the trade 
union be a national bodyv which shall make prices uniform everywhere. (302,803.) 

8. Cutters’ Association.—Mx, Croxton says that there is a cutters’ union among 
the Philadelphia shoe workers, which he supposes to have been in existence for 
years. The manufacturers do not object to it because it does not interfere with 
their business. The manufacturers would not deal with any labor organization 
except the Central Convention of Shoe Workers. “ Any manufacturer who raoog- 
nizee an outside body is subject to a fine.” (824,825.) 

Mr. Wilkins, a 8 hoaflnwher,refer8 to the existence of the Cutters'Aasooiation, 
ud says it has never made any trouble. The lasters have made trouble three 
times, bnt hardly as an organiution before the strike of 1906, On the earlier 
occasii ns they acted as individuals. (847.) 

*■ .attitude of employers.—Mr. CkiODWiN declares that the second of the rules of 
the Hasufacturars'^Asmoiation of Philadelpiiia, which is as foUowa; “Employera 
ox employees must not discriminate for or against any individual because be ox 
me is or is not a membo' of any orguiization,” is violated by the manufacturers. 
He asserts that the president of the Lasters' Protective Union was discharged 
becans^ his activity in theorganizatlon. He admits that this can not bo legally 
mblisbed, but asyi that a foreman of one of the factoriea told a committee that 
Hie man in question was discharged by the order of the Hainifactnters' Associa- 
Hon, against the wishes of bis own employer. A letter from the discharged man 
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hisudf is presented, in which it is said that he was dischar^ nomlnall; for poor 
work, bnt that the foreman who discharged him intimated his renet at doing it, 
and ^at the memher of the firm to whom he appealed was not able to point ont 
an; instance of bad work on his part, and though be at first refused him a letter 
of recommendation, ultimately gave him one commending his workmanship. 
(29a-m,) 

Mr. Goodwin says that the lasters in one of the Philadelphia shoe factories 
refused to abide by the rnles of the Mannfactnrers’ Association and tbs Central 
Convention of Shoe Workers, and quit work in a body. The Manufacturers' 
Association thereupon resolved that until this factory got its required number of 
lasters no additional male help would be employed by any other member of the 
association. This action was justified on the part of toe association on the ground 
that “ the right to employ or not to employ, to discharge or not to discharge are 
prerogatives essential to the intelligent direction of any business, especially shoe 
manufacturing, and provided for in our joint rules. • * * When the members 
of the Lasters' Protective Association of America publicly declared their antagonism 
to onr joint rules and repelled any arbitration or procedure which would recognize 
the right of the employer or our joint organization: when they sought to destroy 
and render invalid all contracts in force, the most stringent measures that will 
remedy these conditions became necessary.” (293,298.) 

Beferrlng to the nile of the Philadelphia Shoe Manufacturers’ Association that 
“employers or employees must not discriminate tor or against any individual 
because be or she is or is not a member of any organization,” Mr. Croxton explains 
that in joining a labor organization, such as the Lasters' Protective Union, a man 
pledgee himself to strike if he is ordered to strike. On the other hand, one who 
accepts work under the Philadelphia rnles binds himself not to strike. This does, 
in substance, exclude striking organizations. (327.) 

D, Beiationa of employers and employees.—!. New EngUtml, gen¬ 
erally.— Ht. McDermott says that, generally speaking, the relatious between 
employers and employees in the shoe manufacturing industry in New England 
are very satisfactory. The workingmen are well organized, and the organization 
seems to be well managed and conciliatory in its methods. (.lOi.) 

2. Philadelphia, generally.—iiT. WiuuNS, a shoe finisher of Philadelphia, says; 
“ There is more freMom in the shoe factories than thereis in other trades, I believe. 
There seems to be more of the family affair. The manufacturer and the employees 
are closer: they mingle with one another; they give excursions to Atlantic City, 
and all hands m along, manufacturers as well as employees. The manufacturers 
even send theii' employees down.” There are people who imagine that they are 
not getting proper treatment, but Mr. Wilkins has noticed that when such people 
have gone to the central convention, and have become acquainted with the rules, 
they nave changed their ideas and have become good men there and in the joint 
board of arbttiation. (847.) 

Mr. OoLUMS, a shoe laster of Philadelphia, cites an experience of his own as 
illustrating the position of the workers iu the Philadelphia shoe factories. He 
says that the lasters in the factory where he works did not participate in the strike 
of 1900. Instead, they made out a trill o^rices. signed by every man in the 
department, and presented it to the firm. They hoped that the firm would appre- 
dats this peaceable method of procedure. The firm would not even receive the 
bill, and under pressure it was withdrawn. “It was known that any man who 
Insisted it should go before the board would be discharged.” (806.) 

Referring to the statement of Mr, Collins that the lasters and jankers in the fac¬ 
tory where he works presented a request for an advance, and the firm refused to 
dve It attention. Mr. Csoxton asserts that, by the customs of the industry in 
Philadelphia, if the firm paid no attention to a mil of prices presented by the men, 
it would M under obligation to p» the prices demanded, beginning on the let of 
the following November. It the firm does not wish to pay the bill, it is its duty 
to bring the matter at once before the joint board of arbitration. “If anadvance 
is asked, and there is no answer made to it before the first joint board of arbitra- 
ion, * * * the bill stands, and there never has been a time when it has been 
gonebackou.” Therefore.if afirm “had bad a bill put in to them for an advance 
on toms, and they made no reply to it, they would have been paid for during the 
following year at the price that was asked by the men that put in that bill.” 
(896, 896.) 

Mr. Oroxton says that on the first Saturdin of Anwt in ev^ year all the 
amriated factories are closed wd the Central Oonvention of Shoe Workers has an 
ezonteion to Atlantic City. Most of the factories buy tickets fog their people, and 
usually as mmj of the manufacturers thonselvea go as are able. (824.) 

8 . Bmhss.—Mr. MiniDau. says that the strike of the lasters in his factory in 
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1900 me began the preeentetion of a demand tot an immediate increase of 
wages. . This was refnsed, thongh he offered to leave the matter to the j(dnt board 
of arbitration of the Manafactarers’ Association and the Central Convention of 
Shoe Workers. After several weeks of idleness the men came back at the old rate, 
bat with an agreement for an increase to take effect December 1, the regolar time 
for changes of wages. ^1.) 

4. Blaeklisting.—'ilT, Goodwin declares that a blacklist exists among the shoe 
mannfactnrers of Philadelphia. Men who participated in the recent strike or 
lockont in one of the shops recently got employment with another manufacturer, 
bnt were afterwards askra whether they had worked in such and such a shop, and 
were discharged when they admitted that they had. No complaint was made of 
their work or of their conduct. A foreman in another factory, discharged, it was 
believed, beeanse of his vote on a disputed case in the Central Convention of Shoe 
Workers, found it impossible to get employment. An affidavit was also presented 
in which it was stated that a member of the Hannfactnrers’ Association had 
admitted the existence of a blacklist, thoagh he stated at the time that only two 
names were on it. (39.1,397.) 

Mr. Goodwin says that at the time of the labor trouble of 1887 in the Philadel¬ 
phia shoe factories the secretary of the Mannfactnrers' Association got out a book 
in which each prominent officer and member of the Knights of Labor was referred 
to and described in a page or two. Mr. Goodwin got two pages. He was not 
able to get work for 5 years after it, and he believes that the book was what kept 
him out of work. (300.) 

Mr. CiioxTON denies that the Boot and Shoe Mannfactnrers' Association of 
Philadelphia has ever sent ont a blacklist. It is trne that “ if yon know a man 
whose character is bad, from drunkenness, from disloyalty, being a distnrber of 
the iieace, and he is in yonr employ and is injuring yon in any possible way, yon 
will discharge him. If yon know of him before he gets into your employ you will 
not employ him. * * * Bnt the worthy workmen and some of the most violent 
opponents of us have had work and have worked straight through.” (336,) 

Mr. Croxton also says that the Boot and Shoe Manufactarers'Association never 
passed a resolution directing or suggesting the discharge of a man from any shop 
m Philadelphia. (836.) 

.5. Arbitration and agreemenl». —Mr. Goodwin declares that the Lasters’Pro¬ 
tective Union is always desirous of arbitrating differences with employers and 
has asked the mannfactnrers to arbitrate their recent dispute, bnt the manufac¬ 
turers have refnsed. The manufacturers declared that they would not receive any 
committee from a trade union and that all overtures must come through the Cen¬ 
tral Convention of Shoe Workers. This organization the lasters' anion refuses to 
recognize, because it is a means of coercion on iiebalf of the mannfactnrers. 
(39.5,396.) 

Mr. Gkiodwin calls attention to several instances in which it is alleged that the 
rules framed by the Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Associstion itself have been 
violated by its own members. One rale provides that any desired changes of 
wa^shall be presented on or before October I, shall take effect December 1, and 
shall continne in force one year. An instance is given in which wages were 
reduced in February, and the rednotion was enforced in spite of the protest of the 
Control Convention of Shoe Workers. In another instance, the central conven¬ 
tion protested against the discharge of lasters who bad had a case before the joint 
board of arbitration. (296.) 

Mr. Croxton says that the first board of arbitration in the Philadelphia shoe 
industry was farmed about January, 1885. The Knights of Labor were then in 
control of the industry there. 'The manufactarers were greatly annoyed by the 
methods of the Knights, and demanded a joint board of arbitration. This was 
refused until tbe demand was enforced by a lockont. A joint board was then 
formed consisting of seven members appointed by District Assembly No. 70. and 
seven members frmn the Shoe Mannfactnrers' As^iation, and a fifteenth man to 
ac t us president. A set of roles was drawn np and adopted by this joint com- 
mittw. It provided that none but a Knight of Labor should bo permitted to 
work in any factory of the association. Otherwise it was sobstantially the same 
M the mlee now in force. The joint board existed nearly three years. Mr. Crox- 
to's view is that it was broken np by agitators, who stirred np trouble in order 
to increase their own importance and their own gain. In the fall of 1887 they 
sncceeded in siarting a strike in one of the factories, contrary to the rule, which 
provided that there wonld be no strikes or iockonts. The mannfactarers tried to 
indnoe the Knights of Labor to control the stritos and have them go back to 
w<-rk according to tiie agreement. Instead of doing so they caused strikes in all 
It* Crouton deolarss that Mr. Goodwin, thongh he pretended at the 

time tiiat tl» strike bod been farced by the men ocmtrary to his wishes, was 
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reallT the aathor of the striVe, and carried it against the desires of the most of 
the snoe workers. 

After this the mannfactorerH declined to treat longer with the Knights of 
liabor, becanse the {Rights had failed to live np to their contract. They said to 
the work people t^t they believed in arbitration and wonld insist on arbitratioD, 
but would have an organization made up of shoe workers alone, without brick¬ 
layers and carpenters and other trades. ^ the shoe workers formed the Central 
Convention of Shoo Workers and appointed members of a joint board of arbitra¬ 
tion. As has been said, the rules adopted are substantially the same as those 
accepted by the Knights of Labor, except that the restriction upon the employ¬ 
ment of nonunion men is removed. All questions that have since arisen nave 
been arbitrated, and labor troubles have been eliminated from the Philadelphia 
shoe industry. (331-333.338,) 

Mr. Croxton declares that if the manufacturers were free they could in times of 
depression meet competition and get wages lower than they have got them. “ He 
wonld get more out of it to fight and take advantage of people than he can under 
onr system." But the manufacturers feel that they are doing the fair thing. 
(332.) 

Referring to the statement that the Philadelphia liasters' Union had asked the 
manufacturers to arbitrate and had been refused, Mr, Croxton says that the shoe 
manufacturers can not arbitrate with the workers in any single branch because 
of the methods of organization of the factories. The work is done by what is 
called a string team, so organized that each piece of work passes successively from 
one hand to anothw. At the same time. Mr. Croxton admits (bat the manufac¬ 
turers deal with each branch as a branch in fixing the bill of wages. They even 
insist on doing so. In spite of this he says : “Vie can not deal with them so far 
as strikes and arbitration is concerned as a branch separately." (33.1.) 

Referring to the instance mentioned by Mr. Goodwin, where certain wages had 
been reduced at a time other than that fixed by the joint rules, Mr. Croxton says 
that the rules of the joint board of arbitration permit changes ‘ ‘ between seasons ” 
when the change is signed by the manufacturer and by every employee in the branch 
affected, and goes before the joint board of arbitration and is approved. Changes 
have been made in that way during the last 13 years, both np and down. For 
instance, when the textile works, at certain seasons of the year, have drawn 
away the work people, it has been necessary to raise wages temporarily. On the 
other hand, at a dull time, Mr. Croxton had an opportunity to get certain work, 
case work for a jobber, if he could make it at a certain price. He was able to do 
the work if the workmen accepted a reduction of wages. He made the proposition, 
and it was accepted. (339.) 

The following statement of the results of arbitration in cases considered by the 
joint board of arbitration was presented by Mr. Townsend : (848.) 

Chronologioal record of the Joint Board of Arbitration of the Shoe Manufadturers’ 

Auociation and Central Comtention of Shoe Workers from January 4,1888, to 


September i, lOOO, inclusive. 

Cases presented to the board for adjustment.69 

Bettied favoring the employee.38 

^ttled favoring the employer.... 3 

Rejected under the rules. . 6 

Withdrawn and settled by employer and employee.33 


Mr. COLUNS declares that the workers in the Philadelphia shoe industry have 
no faitii in the joint hoard of arbitration and no hope of justice from it. He 
knows this from his own observation and from conversation with his shop mates. 
The men who are supposed to represent the workers on the board are the creatures 
of the employers. They are mostly men without oharaoter. and, as a rule, are 
not good workmen. They receive favors in the factories for the services they ren¬ 
der on the board, (806.) 

Mr. Moreeu,, a foreman, in Zelgler Brothers' factory, states that be never 
know any workman to be victimised for saving on a shop committee to present 
grievances to the manulacturors. (840.) 

Mr. Wn,KiN8 says that be has taken a prominent part in the Central Convention 
ever since it was organised. He was president of it tor 4 yeu^ and was a member 
of the joint board for 10 years. He does not remembm* any case which he does 
not 'Uiiiik to have been settled fairly and sqnarel^ He never knew of any oasee 
of victimisation bronght before the joint board, ^e emdoyees are far better off 
nndw the present system than under tbeold. Under the uighhi of Labor he has 
been on strike 8 times in 1 week. (346,847.) 

Hr. Somi says that he was president d the Central Convention of Shoe Werk- 
scs fco’ 8 years in its eariy days and is preeident at present He has be«i a mem¬ 
ber of the jdnt board of arbitration continuously mnoe the Central Convention 
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was established, except 1 year. Hr. Super asserts that the cases that hare come 
before the board have honestly and fairly adjusted. He denies that the 
manotactnrers express their wishes as to the decisions that shall be rendered. '* I 
know that I was never dictated to, and I have seen it stated in the papers that I 
was.” He declares that he has never known a case in which a workmtm was dis¬ 
charged tor presenting a grievance to an employer. There have been plenty of 
mmors of snch thinn, bnt the witness has gone directly to the people that others 
said were victimized, and they have said they were not. Mr. Sn^r declares posi- 
tivelv that the present organization has been far more beneficim to the working 
people than the ” one-sided labor organizations ” which have preceded it. (88^ 
:j,S4,337,389.) 

E. General conditions of labor.—1. Kmploymmt.—Vic, Cboxtom testi¬ 
fied that bis own factory rnns 53 weeks in the year. He was on the point of making 
the first week’s shut down that he had made in .5 years. He works entirely for 
large department stores. They give large orders far in advance, and he is able to 
distribute the work evenly throughout the year. Other factories, which make 
case-lot goods for jobbers at such close prices that they must run full or lose 
money, may shut down a month each year. (339-881.) 

3. Machinery, —Mr. McDermott says that since the introduction of machinery 
fewer persons are employed proportionately to the number of shoes made, bnt the 
nnmbw of employees is probably as large, because of the greater production 
which has been due to the increased use of madiinery. There has been displace¬ 
ment at particular points, but on the whole there has been a larger demand for 
labor, due to the cheapening of the product. Hours of labor have been shortened 
through the introduction of machinery. Under the old hand-work system there 
was no time limit. A man simply worked as long as he could. (503,505.) 

Mr. (^)ODWIN says that machinery introduced into the lasting department 
during the last 10 years, has probably displaced 30 per cent of the lasters. The 
machinery must bo run by an expert laster, and another must prepare the work; 
but two men with the machine do the work that formerly retimred three. The 
machinery is used on all kinds of shoes except those made with the Goodyear 
machine. It is generally applied in the trade. (398,803.) 

3. IFapcs.—Mr. McDermott says that in 1880 the average yearly wages paid in 
the boot and shoe industry were ^51.47; in 1870, $3.50.33; in 1880, $387.31; in 1890, 
$476.37. The wages paid in Europe are less than half the wages paid in this 
country. (504.) 

Mr. Croxton says that it is impossible to make general comparisons of wages 
in the shoe industry at different times. The most of the lasting is dons much 
cheaper than it was done 10 years ago. That is because machines, which cost 
$5(10 apiece, have been introduced. But Mr. Croxton believes that workmen make 
about the same as formerly. When the strike of the lasters came on, Mr. Croxton 
corresponded “with the best shoe factories making the same kind of goods in New 
England, New York, and Ohio, and got their bills of wages, to see if there was 
any reason for the complaint” He found that no factory paid higher wages than 
his and many paid lower. 

Mr. Croxton does not think that the wages of lasters in his fMtory vary more 
than a dollar or two from week to wpek. In some other factories the vimatlon 
would be greater. (838,339,881.) 

Mr. SoBOBER, whose factory was spoken of by Mr. Croxton as paying far higher 
wagee than any other shoe factory about Philadelphia, says that the average wages 
of his men (including hoys at $8 a week), as shown in bis last report to the State, 
were a little over $15 a week. The average wages of the girls were $6.40; bnt that 
includes abont80gtrlseDgagedincleaningandthellkeatfrom$ito$4aweek, (846.) 

Mr, Mundell, who does work for the Government and also makes children’s 
shoes in large quantities for jobbers, says that bis piece prices are necessarily 
smaller than those of manufacturers who evit 6 or 13 or 34 pairs at a time. In doing 
large qnantitiee of work exactly alike, however, the men attain great quickness. 
From Ibis cause, tbon^ piece prices on Government work, for instance, are low, 
the actual earnings of theaters are about the same as on other work. The weA 
befca* Ml. Hundell testified he employed 67 lasters; their total wages were $615,70, 
and their avn-age wages $9.19. The highest payment was $30.30 and the lowest 
waa$4.10. This low wage was madebyanoldmanwhoisnolongraabletoacoom- 
pjish much, but is allowed to come and do what be can. The average wue of 
jw ^ lasters together, taking a considerable number of weeks, has been $10,04. 
TMhlriiest amount made by one man in one week was $33.95. (840,843.) 

Mundell states that some years ago he was pa 3 ring bis cutters by the wedc, from 
$13 to $15, according to their quickness. The work was costing him nearly 5 centa 
pm pirn Hewaated toput toeentterson apieoeprioe, and offered them 8)cents. 
They d emande d 4. Ho ti& them ttmt if they would work a few we^ at 34 be 
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would then take the matter befoiethe joint board of arbitration. During the trial 
weeka eome of the men made $32 and $23, and the arerage was about $17. The 
board decided against the men. "as the wages were eufficient, or the piece price 
was about as high as I could afford to pay.” (341.) 

Hr. Goodwin says that in lasting all the work is done by piecework and that 
piecework is the general practice in the shoe trade. However, tiie rules of the 
Shoe Manufacturers' Association allow a manufacturer to change his system from 
piecework to day work, or vice versa, as he pleases. This rule is capable of being 
used to effect rrauctions of wages. Mr. Goodwin believes that the piece prices 
are about the same in Philadelphia as in New England, but the hands are kept 
better employed in New England, so that the actum earnings are greater. (397, 
801,802.) 

Mr. Goodwin says that for a shoe for which 10 cents was paid to the laster before 
the introduction of “ the present so-called system of arbitration ” the laster now 
gets .I cents or in some cases less. Machinery for lasting has, however, bMn intro- 
dnced during the last 10 years which enables 3 men to do the work of 3. Wages 
have gone steadily downward, but on December 1, 1900, just before Mr, Good¬ 
win's testimony, the lasters got an advance of about 20 per cent. Mr. Goodwin 
believes that this was a result of the lasters' strike. The advance did not affect 
any other branch of the industry. (207,298.) 

Mr. Goodwin says that the average wages of lasters, adult males, in Philadel¬ 
phia, are less than $5 a week for the 53 weeks of the year. They work about 60 
weeks. Mr. Goodwin himself has formerly earned as much as $23 a week, and 
during 1900 he has drawn about $18.75 for 1 week’s wage, working 00 hours, but 
in some factories the lasters come out with $2.75 or $8. Cine great reason of these 
low wages is that the work is not constant. A man has to be in the factory ^1 
the time, but he may have to wait 2 or 3 hours a day. Mr, Goodwin admits that 
his statement of average wages is not based on any computation of his own; it is 
a statement that has been made to him by others. (302.) 

Mr, Townsend, secretary of the executive board of the Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association of Philadelphia, says that he inquired of one manufacturer who makes 
a cheap line of goods and employs lasters perhaps as steadily as any factory in the 
city, and is assured that his slow lasters earn from $7 to $10 a weak and the quicker 
ones from $12 to $18. (848.) 

Mr, SUFEH, who is a MoEay operator, says that he has made $16 and $18 a week, 
and even as much as $33 and $38. The prices for misses' and children’s shoes vary 
with the grade. For women’s shoes the operators in the factory where be worlm 
get three-fourths of a cent a pair. He can do on the average about 450 pairs a day; 
he generally does from 2,800 to 2,600 pairs a week. He considers himself an aver¬ 
age operator. He has worked bmide a man who could do 800 pairs a day. As to 
the wages of lasters, be knows that some make very good wages and some make 
very small wages. Lasters have told him that they made $15 and $16 a week. It 
is hard to make comparisons of piecework prices between different shops because 
the systems of work are different. (884,885.) 

Mr, Super offers a partial explanation of the statement that men work at lasting 
for less than $5 a week in Philadelphia by saying that men in whose own proper 
department work la slack are sometimes employed in other departments, where 
their earnings are small, partly from lack of skill. Thus, a man who bad been 
receiving from $17 to $32 as a second laster (paying the jacket out of these amounts) 
was put on McKay work, and his earnings in three successive weeks were $4.93, 
$4.81, and $4.79. (385.) 

Mr. CobUNS says that there has been no actual reduotlon in piece prices paid 
to lasters in the factory where he works. The prices are perhatw a little higher 
than they were 8 years aga But the quality of the work has been raised so much 
Hiat aman can not earn more than haU as much as he earned 8 years ago. There 
are some jobs in the factory where men make very high wages, but they are 
extremely few. Some operators on the Goodyear machine make about $85 a week, 
while men working by the same bench and doing harder work and worldng longer 
hours get only $6 or $7 a week. In this factory the imrators still have the old 
piece prices of 8 cents and 8$ cents a pair. In most factories they work by the 
wedc and get from $15 to $20. (307,3(8.) 

Mr. Mobrsu. says that the second la^r has to pay to the jocker about one-Miitd 
of the amount which he receives—say, $11 or $11.50 out of $82. (889.) 

4. Hours of labor.—V i. Sdpbb says ^t the week’s work in his factory is 58 
hours—10$ hours a day for 5 days and 5$ honrs on Saturday. (334,385.) 

A. Swtaiing apstem.— Mr. Goodwin says that the eweatmg system doesnotexist 
in the dwe trade, but that snbstantially all shoes are modem factories. (299.) 

6, American and European teorkmen compared.—Mr. MoDebvott says that the 
snplayMabt the boot aim dioe manufaetoneeof thtocountry do notas indlvidnals 
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ton oat more per man than do the employees In English factories. Men from 
English factories come here to work and become practically American workmen. 
American mannfactnrers have a better system and a better management. The 
labor anions in Great Britain are very strong and very arbitrary, and if a man 
begins to pash ahead with the ides of earning more be is cantioned and warned and 
expelled if necessary. Throngh the system employed in this country and through 
the use of machln^ American mannfactnrers get a mncb larger modnct and 
ntilize labor to a mnch better advantage than is the cose in England. The English 
mannfactnrers can nse the same machinery if they choose. The advantam to 
American manafactnrers is that the English do not nse it. If they followed the 
same system they wonld get the same resnlts. (S04.) 

zzni. BEOB uachutebt t&ade. 

A« Conditions of capital and business.— 1. United Shoe Maohinery 
Company.—{a) Busineea and control of trade.—Hr. Elmer P. Howe, member ol 
the executive committee of the United Shoe Maohinery Company, says that that 
company is engaged in mannfacturing and renting shoe machinery to the mann¬ 
factnrers of boots and shoes. Most of the machines which it mannfactnres are 
used for attaching the soles of shoes to the uppers. It mannfactnres some finish¬ 
ing machinery also, bnt does not mannfactnre any machinery that is used on the 
nppers of shoes. Tbecompany has not consolidated the msnnfactnre of machines. 
At the present time it is obliged to purchase all its castings. It expects later to 
have its own foundry, and through the consolidation of the different manufactures 
to dispense with the duplication of large and exmnsive tools. (482,485,486.) 

Mr. Howe says that while the United Shoe Machinery Company is altogether 
the largest manofactnrer of shoe machinery, and supplies a vOry large propor¬ 
tion of the shoe machinery used, there are other companies manufacturing 
similar machinery. The company has a monopoly only to the extent to which it 
has secured control through ita diligence in securing patents and its enterprise in 
fnrnishlng manufacturers with the best machinery. It wonld, however, take a 
new company unite a nnmber of years to reach the efficiency and to afford all the 
facilities that the United Company affords: bnt, except so far as patents give the 
company a control in certain lines, there is no reason why a combination of brains 
and capital could not obtain the same results. 

The company confines its own business to the United States and to Australia, 
bnt it controls corporations in other countries and through them controls practi¬ 
cally the whole of the manufacturing territory in Europe. (48.5,486,491.) 

Mr. McDermott, editor of the Boot and Shoe Becord, says that the United 
Shoe Machinery Company has control of practically ail machines that it is neces¬ 
sary to nse in a factory. The patent on the McKay machine has expired, and the 
company controls it simply as a matter of business. Some of its other machines 
it controls through patents. There are other machines in the market which con be 
ntilized in place of the machines of the United Shoe Machinery Company. That 
company, however, has a complete line of shoe machinery, and it offers to equip the 
factor from end to end and take care of it all the way through. The Standard 
Shoe Machinery Company manufactures machines which do practically the same 
work. (508.) 

(b) Oryanization and eapitalizaiion.—Mr. Howe states that the United Shoe 
Maohinery Company was formed without the aid of any so called promoter or 
banker or ontside^nnence. The directors of the Goodyear Shoe Machinery Com¬ 
pany, one of the companies entering into the consolidation, sent a circular letter 
to the stockholders or the company advising them that the United Shoe Machinery 
Company had been formed with an anthorized capital of $25,600,000, divided into 
$18.SO0,()0O preferred and $12,500,000 common stock (par valne $25), of which it 
was pnqioaed to issue $8,625,000 of preferred stock and $8,625,000 of common stuck 
for the purchase of all the stock of the companies entering into the combination. 
The stockholders were also informed that a srodicate had been formed which wonld 
take snfficient common and preferred stock Ineqnal amonnts at par to pay the 
fioatlnn debts of the several constituent companies and to provide the company 
with at leosta half million dffilars in cash as a working capital. Similar circulars 
wne also sent out by the directors of the Important constitnent oompaiiies. In 
forming the consolidation the stock of each company was taken at a lower price 
than its stock was sMUng for in the nuurket In the case of the Goodyear Com¬ 
pany, each holder of 100 shares of the Goodyear stock received 80 sbaros of pre- 
rernd and 80 shares of common stock of the United Shoe Machinery Oompanv; 
Goodyear stock beingralnsd at $40 per shwe. Arrangements were made with the 
A meric a n Loan and Trust Cmnnony, of Boston, to ime the stock of the United 
Shoe HacUnery Company in exchange for the stocks of the constitnent companies 
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on the tenoB contaiiied in the oircnlare. Substantially all of the stooh of the oon- 
stituMit companies was exchanged on the basis provided for. The only prodt 
which the syndicate of directors made out of the transaction was the increase in 
the value of the stock which they subscribed and paid for at par. 

Until last year, each corporation which entered into the combination retaind its 
own business, the United Shoe Machiney Company owning anbstantially aU the 
stock of the several companies. During the last year, all the assignable property 
has been conveyed to the United Shoe Machinery Company, and it is only a ques¬ 
tion of time when all the property of every form of the constituent coporations will 
be absolutely vested in the United Shoe Machinery Company. (484,48.5.) 

(c) IteasunH for coiimlidaliun.— Mt. Howe says that the three important com¬ 
panies which united to form the United Shoe Machinery Comnany were not com¬ 
petitors so far as the bulk of their business was concerned, but from the way in 
which business was done there was a duplication of expenses. The companies 
rented their machines, and were obliged to see that the machines were kept in 
good running condition. Because of this, they established agencies in all the shoe 
manufacturing centers, at which they had to have a superintendent, one or two 
clerks, and a number of trained men who were familiar with the construction and 
operatlcn of the special machines. One set of men in each of the places could look 
alter the machines as well as three sets of men, and that was the principal thing 
that led the officers of the separate companies to form a combination. Another 
reason was the tendency which e.xist6d on the part of the companies to buy up 
patents which might perhaps be availed of by other companies. (488.) 

(d) Jiffeet of conU)iiiatiun on eviphiiment.—'iiv. Howe says that there are more 
workmen employed by the United Shoe Machinery Company in its factories than 
were ever employed by the constituent companies, and that the number of men 
employed at the agencies established throughout the country for the purpose of 
sumrintending the erection and operation of machines, has not been reduced, as 
might have been expected. The principal reason for this is that the business has 
greatly increased since the consolidation, as a result of prosperity in general busi¬ 
ness. Another reason is that better service has lieen rendered to the manufac¬ 
turers, and this has resulted in a more extended use of machinery. (483.) 

(e) EJmt of comliivntion on uxipes.— Mr. Howe says that there has been no 
substantial change in wages since the organization of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company. There may have been increases in individual instances, but there has 
been no general increase. (487.) 

(f) Effect of conibination on prices.— Mr. Howe says that the rental charge for 
most of the machines is the same under the United Shoe Machinery Company as 
it was before the formation of that company. In the case of tnmM work, there 
has been a reduction of about 5U per cent in the rental. In the case of metallic 
machinery, there has been, d.uring the past year and a half, what is equivalent to 
a reduction, because, although there has been a rise in the cost of iron and copper 
during that time, the prices charged for materials have not bean increased. Had 
the old company continued business, it would have been compelled to increase the 
prices, but because of the large business done by the United Company, it has been 
able to hold the prices at the same figure. (49U.) 

(g) Effect of combination on inventions. —Mr. Howe says that there has been 
no cnttmg off of inventions through the formation of the United Shoe Machinery 
Comiiany, and that there has been no diminution of invention in any direction. 
The policy of the company is to foster new inventions and to improve machinery 
as much as possible in order to maintain its hold on the business and to be able to 
supply manufacturers with the best machines. An inventor would not necessarily 
be compelled to sell his invention to the United Shoe Machinery Company. The 
company encourages inventions among its employees by allowing the inventor the 
full privilege of disposing of his invention as he pleases, or by paying him some¬ 
thing for it in case the company adopts it. That does not apply to inventors 
whom the company hires on contract. It hires certain men for the purpose of 
inventing. (485,488,489.) 

(h) Itelationa with Flagg Manufacturing Company.—T/Lx. Howe says that the 
United Shoe Machinery Company is selling all goods of the Piagg Manufacturing 
Company which are sold outside of the United States. The United Company, 
through its affiliated companies in Europe, can handle these goods at very much 
leas ez)^se than any single company could hradle them through the emblish- 
mmt of agencies in foreign countries. {487.) 

9. JjKutng of maehinery.—Ui, M'Dkbmott says that the machines used in the 
mUmfiaoture of boots and shoes ore operated under lease, and a royally is paid 
aooordiag to the number of pairs of shoes sewed. There is a counter on the 
machlM to indicate the extent to which it is used. There has been some tricton 
between the shoe immnfactnrers and the United ShoeMaobineryCmnpany because 
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of the attempt made by the United Shoe Machinery Company to prevent mann- 
factnren from nsing competing machines. There have been negothtions between 
the shoe manofactorers and the managers of the United Shoe Machinery Company, 
and an adjustment of differences has been made. Mr. M’Dermott submits a copy 
of the report of the committee of the New England Shoe and Leather Association, 
which carried on negotiations with the United Shoe Machinery Company and 
secured a modification of the leases under which the uompanj-a machines are 
operated by the shoe manufacturers. (508,510-512.) 

Mr. Howk says that the machinery manufactured by the United Shoe Machinery 
Company is almost exclusively put out on rental and royalty under agreement 
with the manaiacturers. The position taken by the company has )>een tW if a 
manufacturer would agree to use all of the machinery of the United Company in 
his factory which he could use to advantage the company could afford to pve 
him a better rate than it gives the manufactnrer who nses only a part of the 
machinery manufactured by the company. Negotiations for the momfication of 
the terms of the lease have been held with a committee of the New England Asso¬ 
ciation of Boot and Shoe Manufactnrers, and provision has been made, as the result 
of those negotiations, for manufacturers who wantmacbinesof theUnited Company 
in only one department. In the case of the metallic department, this privilege 
has bwn granted upon condition that the manufacturers pay 10 per cent more for 
the fastening materials th^ use than is paid by those who use all the machinery 
of the United Company. The leases of the United Company are substantially the 
same as were those of the constituent companies. The royalties are paid monthly, 
and a discount of 50 per cent is given if payment is made liefore the 15th of the 
month. Indicators are attached to the machines so that it can be determined to 
what extent the machine has been nsed. The small manufacturer gets practically 
the same terms as does the large manufacturer. Mr. Howe submits copies of the 
leases used by the United Shoe Machinery Company. (4S7.488.490,491.493-4t»7.) 

3. Use of lasting machines. —Mr. M'Df.rmott says that in general the use of last¬ 
ing machines has proved successful. It is claimed that the machine is applicable 
to all grades of shoes. Some factories, however, will not use the machine, pre¬ 
ferring hand work, especially on the better qualities. (.508.) 

Mr. Howe says that there are lasting machines that are adapted to all classes of 
work. The machines are more successful, if anything, in the higher classes of 
goods than in the lower classes. In the highest class of shoes machine lasting is 
better than band lasting. (491.) 

4. Fivreign trade.— iii. Howe says that the foreign trade in shoe machinery is 
increasing very rapidly, especially in Glennany. The United Shoe Machine Com¬ 
pany has a small factory in Frankfort with American superintendents and two or 
three American foremen. Some of the castings up to the present time have been 
sent from this country. There is an advanta^ in manufacturing the machines 
there, lieoause of the duty of 25 or 30 per cent which is imimsed by (iermany. Most 
of the machines used abroad, however, are manufactured in this country, except 
so tar as is necessary to comply with the patent laws of foreign countries. (485,489.) 

5. Tariff on steel—Ut. Howe thinks that the reduction of the tariff on steel 
products would have no effect whatever on the shoe-machinery industry. The 
value the raw material which enters into shoe machinery is so slight in com¬ 
parison with toe value of the lalior that is put into it that a diminution of ,50 per 
cent in the cost of raw material would represent very little difference in the cost 
of toe machines. So far as the tariff on shoe machinery is concerned, there is no 
shoe machinery imported into this country, and toe patents and the skill in manu¬ 
facture possessed by the manufacturers in this country would enable them to con¬ 
trol the& own market if toe tariff were removed. (489.) 

Condlttlons of labor.— American and European workmen eompared.— 
Mr. Howk says Hmt the lalxir employed in the manufacture of shoe machinery is 
very much cheaper in (Jtnnany than it is in this country, but that it is by no 
means as efficient. Clonntiog the productiveness of the labor, it is Mr. Howe’s 
opinion that American labor is cheaper even at toe higher price. (490.) 

XXXV, LOOOUOnVI, EOHOZNOS, and TBANSKIBSION HAOHIH- 
X&T TRADES. 

A. DeveloipaieBt of locomotive mannfactHre.-Mr. Conveuse, a 
membm- of toe firm of Burnham, Williams & Co., owners of the Baldwin 
Itecmnotive Works, says that at toe beginning of railroad operations in the 
United States, toe locomotive had a single pair of driving whtels. and weighed 
probably not over 13 or 16 tons. The first change was to add a second pw of 
driving whe^ and oonple them together. Then 6 and 8 driving whems were 
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oonpled, and the weight roee to 30 or 25 tons. This occnrred about 1840 or 1800. 
Is w next two decades, from 1850 to 1870, the standard American locomotives 
were abont 40 tons in weight for freight service, and abont 35 tons for passenger. 
Now freight locomotives of 100 tons, and passenger locomotives of ^m 70 to 80 
tons are the mle. Forty years ago a 2,000-gallon tender was considered a very 
liberal size. The Baldwin Locomotive Works are now abont to build tenders of 
7,600 gallons capacity. A locomotive can run probably 40 or 00 miles without 
t^ng a snpply of water in the freight service, and perhaps 75 to 100 miles in the 
passenger service. 

The quality of the material in locomotives has also been greatly improved. 
Steel has largely been substituted for iron. This is made possible by the great 
improvements in the production of steel. The boilers are now made capable of 
bearing a steam pressure of 300 iionnds to the square inch. Thirty or 40 years 
ago 100 pounds was the ordinary pressure. Forty years ago a large part of the 
mileage of American railroads was laid with iron rails weighing leas than 80 
ponn& to the yard. To-day, on the roads of heaviest traffic, steel rails of 100 
pounds to the yard are used. Thirty cr 40 years ago a oar weighing 10 tons 
was loaded with 10 tons of freight, and a heavier load was discouraged. Now 
cars are built to carry 100,000 pounds or 50 net tons. (231,232.) 

B. C»adition8 of capital aad busiiieas. —1. Baldwin Locomotive 
Worka.—ySx. OoNVEBSE says that Mr. Baldwin, the founder of the Baldwin Loco- 
moHve Works, was a manufacturing jeweler of remarkable mechanical ability. 
When railroads were first built in this country and locomotives were importM 
from England, Mr. Baldwin was one of the most competent men to handle them. 
His first connection with locomotives was an engagement to put together one which 
had been Imported from England lor the New Castle and Frencntown Eailroad. 
He built his first locomotive in 1831-32, for the (Jermantown Railroad of Philadel¬ 
phia. The business has steadily grown until the Baldwin Locomotive Works are 
the largest in the world. They turned out 1,200 locomotives in 1900, of a value of 
between $18,000,000 and $17,000,000. They employ abont 9,000 hands, and use a 
capita of not leas than $10,000,000. 

There are about 10 large locomotive works in the United States. Very few 
railroads attempt to manufacture their own locomotives. No such attempt has 
ever bmn generwy made. It is impossible for any railroad to build its own loco¬ 
motives as cheaply as can works devoted exclusively to that industry. (230. 231.) 

2. Oun forginge anti armor pMe».—M.r. Habrah, president of the Midvale Steel 
Company, says that there are only two concerns in the country making gun forg¬ 
ings, his own company and the Bethlehem .Steel Company. There are only two 
oonoems making armor plate, the Bethlehem and the Carnegie. Mr. Harrah’s 
company recently bid on a lot of armor plate at a price which would barely have 
seen it out. The contract was finally given to the other concerns at a price $17 a 
ton higher, because the Midvale company could not begin to deliver as quickly as 
oonld the Bethlehem and the Came^e companies, which had their plants estab¬ 
lished. Though Mr. Harrah was sorry to lose the contract, be thinks the Covem- 
ment acted wuely. 

Mr. Barrah estimates the profits on armor plate at ^ per cent. This seems 
very great, but, when the risk of rejection is considered, it is very small. It does 
not begin to compare with the profit on steel rails, beams, and building material. 
The point is that when tests are made of armor plate for Qovemment work, there 
is no test of each separate piece, but a whole batch is accepted or rejected accord¬ 
ing to the results of two eWte. It it is rejected, it is a total loss. The United 
Stetos Government is exceedingly severe on the makers of such material. The 
English Government buys similar materials from English makers at 3t centsa 
pound. The French Government, when it buys the gun forgings from French 
makers, pays 84 cents a pound. ‘ ‘ When our Government buys its materials from 
ns it pays ns 22 cents a pound and always tries to jew ns down • * * and the 
speoinoations under which material is made for the American Government to-day 
are more severe than the specifications under which any foreira material is 
furnished to anyforelgn government. ’’ Heavy penalties are also ocmeoted. (354.) 

Mr. Cbarliss H. Cbamp, president of the William Cramp & Sons Ship and hmgine 
Bnilding Company, says that the profit on armor making is somethiiig enormona 
The pec^e who make money on ureir ships are not the persons who design them 
or consmot them, but the ones who makes the guns. The armor makers do not 
gel too mnbh profit, because it involves an immense outlay of money to build an 
armor riant, rad the business is not oontinnons. Still a rhip could be put In at 
ooat if the oompray bnild^ it got the profit on the armor. ) 

M Dropforgtnqt.—Vx. wiluakC. RkDFrBU), tressnrerof J.H.WiniBma&Co., 
mranlhMurws m drop forgings, says that thsre are from 80 to 82 concerns manu¬ 
facturing prodnots wucb come into competition with those mranfaotnred by J. H. 
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Willionu & Co. These conoerni are scattered all over tiie ooontry. Kot all of 
them make all the kinds of prodncta which J. H. Williams & Co. make, bat each 
of them has one or two specialties which come into competition. The bosineas of 
J. H. Williams & Co. is about eqnall; divided between goo^ which are known ss 
stock articles—that is, goods which are carried in stock and cathlogned—and goods 
which are made throngh special order. All of the stock articles come into compe¬ 
tition with products mannf actnred by every other drop-forging concern, and about 
two-thirds of the specialties come into competition with products of other con¬ 
cerns. The remaining one-third of the specialties manufactured come into com- 

I Mtition with goods which other manufacturers produce ^ different prooeases, 
mt which they claim will accomplish the same results. Inacticidly, therefore, 
there is competition throughout the entire business. J. H. Williams & Co. make 
forgings which are used in electric motors, guns, pistols, rifles, sewing machines, 
typewriters, and in all kinds of light, quick-running machinery. (687.) 

4. Prices of steel products.— Ur. BEDyiELi) says that the prices of steel products 
rose very sharply at the beginning of 1900 and fell off very sharply in the latter 
part of the year. They fell off much more than one-half, and they have advanced 
somewhat since then. They are now ranging at fignre.s which fall below the max¬ 
imum of last year, but are approximately 50 per cent higher than the minimum 
of last year. The fluctuation was due chiefly to the operation of the law of supply 
and demand. The formation of the large steel combination has tended to steMy 
prices. It is of the greatest importance to the cxinntry at large that prices should 
be steady. One of the difficulties found in efforts to extend our export trade is 
the fluctuation of prices. (668.) 

.5. Export trade—{&) Locomotires.—Ur. CONVKRaE says that the export trade 
in locomotives has Imn growing for the last 40 years. At first it was confined 
chiefly to Cuba and South America. Within the lust 25 years it has extended to 
the Eastern Hemisphere. In the last 10 years the growth has been very great. 
American locomotives have now been sent to almost every country where rail¬ 
roads are in operation. Within the last 3 years the Baldwin works have built 
locomotives for railways in England, France, and sontbem Germany, though 
these countries are large locomotive producers and have been competitors for the 
trade of South America. The Baldwin works have sold many locomotives to the 
Russian Government—about 1.50 during the past 4 or 5 years for the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. It is the policy of the Russian Government to develop industries in 
Russia, and a protective duty of about 4 cents a pound is levied on locmnotives 
for that purpose. The Government does not order locomotives abroad if the 
Russian works can meet the demand. The capacity of the Russian works is not 
large enough, however, to supply the necessary eiiuipment for the Trans-Siberian 
Railway in addition to the ordinary requirements of the country. It was for that 
reason that orders were placed abroad. Since the Government was the purchaser, 
the Russian tariff did not, of course, enter into the question. Indeed, since the 
railroad system in almost every country except the United .States is largely a 
government system, foreign tariffs cut no great figure in the locomotive business. 

In general, the things which give the American locomotive builders an advanta^ 
over the European builders are three: First, large capacity and excellent facili¬ 
ties make it possible to fill a large order in a very short time; second, American 
locomotives are to some extent preferred by reason of their type and size and 
details; third, the American locomotives are built at a lees cost per unit of 
weight than the ordinary European locomotives. The principal oompetitors in 
the markets of the world are England and Germany, and to a less extent .France 
and Belgium. 

The foreign orders of the Baldwin Locomotive Works are not procured by 
traveling men esqiloyed by the concern, but through foreign agents—business 
men in meir respective countries. The firm has a general agency in Ixindon and 
agendes in Norway, Sweden, Russia. China, Japan, and southern Germany. Its 
export business is from a quarter to a third of its whole ontont It does not sell 
abroad on credit, nor receive nor negotiate securities of foreign corporations. 
The larger part of the price of a locomotive is mnerally paid on the completion of 
the oontrsot, and a small {lercentage is retained for perhaps a year, as a guaranty 
against dsfecta (331-386.) 

Hr, Converse says that the looomotivee which are sent abroad by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works are substantially the same in type as those used in America, 
but are much l^hter and lees powerful than the average American locomotive. 
American and Baropean locomotives have been growing more and more alike in 
type. ‘1^ two principal points of difference remaining are the use of the bar 
frmne in America and of the idate frame in Europe, and the invariable nee of out¬ 
side iwlinden in America, while inside cylinders and crank axles are very largely 
used in Enrtqie. 
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The basis of price is snbetEmtiiUly the pame for the locomotives which are exported 
as for those which are sold in this country. The foreign locomotive costs a great 
deal more because it has to be bnilt and then entirely dismantled and boxed. 
Freight, insurance, loading, and unloading charges have to be paid, and mechanics 
sometimes have to be sent thousands of miles to take charge of erection and to try 
theenglnes. (231,23.').) 

(b) nanmiismnn mnchiiwrj/.—ilb. ChtESSoN, a manufacturer of transmission 
machinery, says that he sells his goods all over the world. He sells to commission 
houses, and also has traveling men of his own. It was at the timcof thedepreasiou 
in 1893 that be l)egan to export in a targe way. Before th)it time it would have 
been possible to find an export market because of the superior quality of his goods, 
but the domestic trade kept him occupied and he did not care to do it. When the 
domestic trade fell off. he enlarged his factory and putin new machinery to handle 
very large work, and went heavily into the export trade. (266-288.) 

( 0 ) H^r materials.— Ut. Habrah says that the Midvale Steel Company had 
an inquiry from the English (Jovemment for a large amount of war material in 
Fi bruary, 1900, and submitted prices and times of delivery. The prices were sat¬ 
isfactory, but it was only after consultation with the United States War Depart¬ 
ment that the English (Jovemment was convinced that deliverie.s could be made 
at the time promised. In the end the English makers raised such strong objec¬ 
tions to the buying of war material in America that the British (Government 
dropped the matter. (3154.) 

(d) Drm) forgivgs.—'Ur. Redfield says that J. H. Williams & Co. are selling 
their prodnots all over the world in competition with the products of Birmingham 
manufiietnrers. About one-eighth of the products mannfaetured by the company 
are sold abroad. Both stock produots and specialties are exported.’ Nearly all of 
the specialties manufactured by the company are sent abroad, where they come 
into competition with similar goods from this country and with goods made in 
Germany. The company is making two lines of goods which are sold exclusively 
abroad. These goods are tools for machines which are not used in this country. 
A few of their goods are sold at lower prices in the foreign market than in the 
domestic market, but many of the goods sold are sold at higher prices abroad than 
at home. The company simply meets the market and gets the largest price it can. 
(661,667,668.) 

6. Patents — Lneomotives. —Mr. Converse says that his firm owns one impor¬ 
tant patent, for a plan for a compound locomotive, which is largely need both in 
America and all over the world. Aside from this there are no patents covering 
any important features of locomotives. His firm owns patents on some special 
machine tools. (233.) 

7. Combination—Locomotive manufacture.—lAt. Conveese s^s that efforts 
have been made to combine the locomotive works of the United States, but thns 
far without success, because some of the works, including his own. are not favor¬ 
able to combination. He does not believe that locomotives could be produced 
more cberaly if all the works were under one management. (234.) 

8. Tariff on locomotives,—Mr. Converse does not think tW foreign locomo¬ 
tives woiud be imported into this country if there were no duty on niem at all. 
He knows of only one locomotive which has been imported in 25 years. That was 
brought in by the Pennsylvania Railroad as a sample of a new type and of English 
workmanship. The Baldwin Locomotive Works do not import any material 
except that in the case of locomotives bought for foreign railways a preference is 
sometimes expressed for certain appliances or parte of foreign manufacture. 
These parts then have to be imported. They are exported again, subject to the 
drawback provided for in the tariff law. (233-236,) 

9. Condition of business—Locomotive manufaeture,—Mr. Converse attributes 
the improvement in the condition of his own buitoess as oom;nred with the years 
following 1893 to “ the general prosperity of the country and the large demand for 
our cn^ abroad, the immense development of railroad transpwtstion. and the 
sound financial condition in which the country has been plat^ within the past 
few years, and, to some extent, to the favorable legislation. I mean by that the 
feature of being able to import foreign-made artides for locomotive mannfactm 
and to secure a drawback on them when they are sent out of the country again.’ 
This one item of tariff drawback might mean a difference of 4 or .5 per cent in the 
price of a locomotive. (234.) 

C« LafcorwrKanizatiens.—Aftifudeqymplopera—Mr. OBXSsoHsayeftat 
he is not opposed to organised labor and has given little attention to the question 
whether his men are organised or not. “Quite a number of times thm iMve 
been people around to stir them up, but they have not done mn^ We have not 
opposed them except when they baterfered with the business,” The leadw of 
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tl^e nutchlniatB has reg^tedly desired to go tbioiuh the shops and talk to the 
men. It has not been thooght best to permit It. “He is one of those people whose 
bnsiness it is to stir np the workingmen and get them discontented with what they 
are doing. ” At the same time the men are American citizens and are fnily entitled 
to have something to say about wages and conditions. (267,268,269,272.) 

D. Relations of employers and employees.— Mr. Bedfielp says that 
no difflcnlties arise between J. B. Williams & Co. and their employees. There 
has never been bnt one difference, and that was doe to mistakes mside by a sub- 
foreman. As a result of the mistakes of this snbforeman there was a strike in 
one department of the company 's works which lasted for a week. The result of 
the strike was that the subforeman was discharged and all the men were reem¬ 
ployed. Some of the men who were employed by the company when it started 
are still with it. (666,863,664.) 

Mr. Cbesson says that he has never had a strike iii his 40 years of bnsiness. A 
very large proportion of his men have been trained np from boyhood in his shop. 
There are, however, a considerable number of foreigners of various nationalltiM. 
(267.) 

E. GencrnI coiidltloiiB of Inhor.—1. VPopes—(a) Steel works.— Mr. 
Hakkab says that possibly 20 per cent of the workmen employed by the Midvale 
Steel Company are paid by the day and all the rest by the piece. The men prefer 
piecework tt> day lalior or a sliding scale. When a rate u fixed it is understood 
that it will prevail for a given time—a year. 18 months, or 2 years. Both the men 
and the company have always lived up to this understanding. The company 
gives the men every facility and advantage in the way of appliances, and pays not 
only a good wage but a large bonus for oveiproduction. Many of the men tnm 
in $40 a week one week after another. Probably 1,060 or 1.200 men, one-third of 
the workmen, can do that. The result is that the most of them, being satisfied 
with their condition, work only 5 or !>i days in the week. The average attendance 
is 92 hours a week. (349, 8.90.) 

(b) Machinrrji traile.—MT. Cbksson says that his men average about $14 or $15 
a week and his boys from $5 to $8. He never reduces the pay of an individual; 
did not do so during the depression of 189.S. The average waws have risen per¬ 
haps 26 per cent since the bard times, bnt are not materially higher than under 
the Harmon Administration. The average wage has been niaSi by increasing 
the wages of new men taken on. 

Mr. Cresson thinks that wages in Philadelphia are lower than in other centers, 
such as New York, Baltimore, and Chicago. A machinist, for instance, receives 
about $15 in Mr. Cresson's shop, while he might receive $16 or $18 in one of the 
other cities. This is accounted for largely by the cheaper living in Philadelphia. 
Another factor is steadiness of work; Mr. Cresson’s men never have to lose any 
time; bnt be does not think their yearly wages are as high as they would be in 
other places. (266-271.) 

(c) IxKomotive manufacture.— Mt. Convebse says that though his firm pays 
considerably higer wages than those paid by European locomotive works it is ame 
to compete wim European factories, partly through the greater industry and 
intelligence of the American workman and partly by much larger use of machine 
tools and improved machinery. (231.) 

(d) I>rop forgings.—Hx. Beppielu says that in the shops of J. H. Williams & 
Co. wages in many of the departments are paid under the piecework system. In 
the die-making departments daily wages are paid, and the rate is from $2,75 to 
$3.56 per day. (668.) 

2. AVnes.—Mr. Harbah says that hie company fines its men severely. He sup¬ 
poses that between $5,000 and $6,000 a year in fines is collected from its 8,400 
employees. The money does not go to the company bnt to the benefit fund of the 
men. There is no objection to the system. (352.) 

ZZV. OPnOAI. IVSTBUHSKT tbadx. 

A, Coadltions of cnpltal nnd bnalneas.— 1. Queen d; Co.—Itr. Gray, 
secretary ot t^ Manufacturers' Club, Philadelphia, states that his firm. Queen & 
Co., makes optical instruments, surve^ng and engineering instruments, electrical 

besting instmments, ana high-class phyacal apparatus for colleges. It has some 
patents, bnt relies lees on patent protwtion tiiw on the form and quality of the 
rnttnuneats. For instance, it makes a cable-testing apparatus which it sells all 
over the world imd on which it has a sabstantiaT monopoly, though it has no 
patents on it. Anyone else might make the same apparatus, but he would have to 
itiAf a larm investment in tools, which perhaps be would feel the poastbletr^ 
would not jnstify. Queen & Co. have establishM a trade for the apparatus, wnlob 
jostifieS the possi^on ot these tools. (208,) 
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2. /tnport trade,—H t, 3bay asys that pethapa 20 per cent of tbe goods that 
Qnaen & Co. sell are imported. In some cases single articles of classes which 
are not made in large quantities are desired and can he imported for lees than 
they can be made tor here, especially since there is no duty on them if they are 
for the use of educational institutions. In many cases, however, there is a demand 
for foreign instruments, simply because the yonnmr professors have studied 
abroad and have an idea that it is the mopei thing tohave European instruments. 
Queen & Co. import things which could be got better and cheaper here to suit the 
taste and fancy of certain individuala For instance, the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania re(inirea a certain number of microscopes, (^een & Co. offered them at a 
l^ce somewhat lower than that at which they could be imported free of duty. 
The professors who actually intended to use the instruments examined Queen & 
Co.’s, and were fully satisfied with them and wished to boy them, but the head of 
the department had studied in Germany and believed in German instruments, 
and the university bought the German instmments at the higher price. (208, 
209, 212.) 

8. Export trade.—Mt. Gbay says that the firm of Queen & Co. does a consid¬ 
erable export trade in some lines of optical instmments, but the goods that are 
exported are American models which have been worked out by American ingenuity 
and which sell because of their superiority. (21,8.) 

4. Tariff.—til. Gray says that on a large part of the goods manufactured by 
Qneen & Co. there is no actual tariff protection. There is a duty, for instance, on 
miorosoopes, bnt it is not levied on instruments imported for institutions of learn¬ 
ing. For every microscope sold to an individual two are sold to an institution. 
In selling to the institution it is necessary to meet the free-of-dnty price, and the 
firm deslrea to hold the trade, even at nnprofitable rates. This necessarily fixes 
the price to individuals. The material used forms a comparatively small part of 
the cost In this line; labor is tbe im^tant factor. Though wages are very much 
higher for this kind of work in tbe United States than in Germany, tbe difference 
is overcome by division of labor and by special machinery and tools. It would be 
of great advantage to the optical instmment industry in the United States, how¬ 
ever, if the paragraph which permits free importation for institutions of learning 
were changed. (212,213.) 

B. Conditions of labor.— 1. Nationality of workers.—Ux.OttxY etateatbat 
Qneen & Co. get their skilled help either by employing foreign-trained workmen 
of mature years or by training up young people under the tuition of the foreign- 
trained workmen. The majority of the employee in the factory are now natives, 
though many are children of foreigners. (211.) 

2. 11 apes.—Mr. Gbay says that the principal maker of fine microscopes in 
Europe is Zeiee at Jena. That establishment pays what it calls standard workmen 
(8 a week. Qneen &Ca pay the same grade of workmen $21. Tbe hours of work 
here are 10 a day. They are longer at Jena; Mr. Gray thinks 12. For skilled 
workmen of lower grade. Queen & Co.’s wages go down to $16 a week and Zeiss's 
to $4. Yet tbe German instruments do not sell, as one might suppose, far below 
tbe American. The American firm makes up the difference in w^es by division 
of labor, and by tbe use of special tools. The German standard workman makes 
all or nearly all of the instrument. In America the corresponding workman is 
supplied with parts partly finished by special tools. The rougher work is done by 
machinery ana by leas skilled men, and be has only to do the finishing. (211,212.) 

zxvi. SEiFBtnujmo. 

A. DevelopHient.— 1. miadelphia as a shipbuilding center.—Mr. Cbables 
H. Cbamp, president of the 'William Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building 
Company, says shipbuilding has been the prime industry of Philadelphia since 
tbe founding of the city. William Penn b^an tbe promotion of shipbuilding in 
Philadelphia, though, as a matter of general modern interest, shipbuilding in 
Philadelphia has to oe dated from the dose of tbe war of Independence. From 1781 
to 1790, during which years the defense acts of the Continental Congress remained 
in effect, the records, though somewhat imperfect, show that at least 162 vessels, 
aggregating 18,000 tons registry, were built in Philadelphia. Exomting the 
Aliianee, a frigate presented to the King of France in 1784, which was of 782 tons, 
no ship larger than 800 tons was built at Philadelphia prior to 1790. From 1790 
until the ontinuak of the war of 1812, Philadelphia easiry led tbe country in sUp- 
bnlldlag, particularly in regard to tbesiae and quality of tiie ships built Toe 
snpnsnacy of PhUaddpUa in shipbuilding at this time Mr. Cramp attributes putiy 
to the excellent quality and great quantity of timber in the region tributary, and 
partly to tbe skill and aptitude of its shipw;^hts. In tbe period of de^esslon whidi 
followed the war cff 1812, Philadelpbia constructed considerable tonnage tot foreign 
countries, oonaiating of both merchant ships and mm-of-war, and including one 
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lin«-oMiattle ship which was sold to Bnasia. In 1830, two PhUadslphia ships, 
oriKinalljr built for the China trade, were sold to the EnglisfaSast India Company. 
This raiiM snch a fnss in Sneland that action was taken by Idte British Board of 
Trade whiidi resulted in clonng the British market to American-bnilt ships, the 
BritiA anthorities insisting that their merchants most have their shi M b nilt in 
England, even tbongh they had to import constmotion materials, when the 
transition came from wood to iron, and from canvas to steam, William Cramp 
and his sons fonnd that “ the task of wrpetnatlnK the snpremaOT in shipbuilding 
of Philadelphia in the new era practically devolved upon them.Philadelphia, Mr. 
Cramp thinks, has been in the lead in everything pmdaining to naval arcnltectnre 
since 1710. (401,408.) 

2. Beginning of steam navigation.—Mr. Ckamp states that steam navigation 
was inangniated in Philadelphia by the building for John Fitch of the first 
American steamboat, which, in 1780, began regular trips between Philadelphia and 
Trenton. A second steamboat was launched in 1781. but when nearly completed 
was driven from its moorings by a storm and wrecked. After this steam naviga¬ 
tion on the Delaware languished for several years. In 1806 another steamboat 
line was established to run between Philadelphia and Trenton. This was success¬ 
ful. and steam navigation on the Delaware has since been uninterrupted, thongh 
it was many years after the establishment of that line before steamships began to 
cut any important figure. { 402. ) 

8. Jron battle ships.—Mt, Cramp says that the pioneer seagoing armored battle 
ship of the American Kavy was the New Iromndes. built by his company just 
previous to the outbreak of the civil war. At that time armored-ship con¬ 
struction was in its infancy, and, except for the few ironclad fir ating batteries 
employed at the bombardment of Kinbnrn in the Crimean war and the armored 
frigates Warrior, of the English navy, and Couronne, of the French navy, tbere 
was no guide as lo either desimi or construction of ironclad vessels. The United 
States Covemment determine to build the moet powerful cruising ironclad that 
the facilities of the country would admit, and the New Ironsides was the outcome 
of this determination. The ship was of an entirely unique design, and was gen¬ 
erally considered the most formidable seagoing ironclad of the time. Although 
the Ironsides would appear crude now, she was a remarkable achievement and 

E roved invu'nerable to any of the ordnance of that day. In 1866, while lying at 
league Island, she took fire, burnt to the water's edge, and sank, (888, 889). 

4. ShirdmiUling in 1870.—Ui. Cramp says that in 1870 there was a considerable 
revival of national spirit in an effort to regain the position of a maritime commer¬ 
cial power which the country had lost through the civil war, and as a result the 
American Steamship Company was formed. For this company the Cramp Com¬ 
pany constuoted four steamshipe, known as the Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio. These ships were commissioned in 1872 and 1878, and excelled in speed 
the City of Brussels, which was the fastest trans-Atlantic steamer of that time, 
although the City of Brussels burned 1,000 tons of coal per trip and had 100 men 
in the fire room, while Qie American ships burned less than tons of coal and 
had only 87 men in the fire room. These economies were the result of the intro¬ 
duction of the compound engine. These ships made 8-day trips, and for a time 
attracted their share of trans-Atlantic traffic, but finally succumbed to the com¬ 
petition of their sulisidised British rivals and passed under the control of the Inter¬ 
national Kav^tion Company. (389). 

Mr. Oamp says that when these four ships were contracted for the foreign 
steamship companies increased their output of new ships and built larger ships 
than had been their practice. As a result it came about that by the time the_ 
American ships had started and made one or two voyages freights had fallen to 
one^ialf or one-third of what they were before the contract was made for the 
building of the diips. (400). . . 

5. Bhit^lding on the Pacifle coast.—Ur. Cramp says that shipbuilding started 
OB the Pacific coast during the ye%rs 1885 to 1860, when the Union Iron Works 
got some contracts from the Covernment. The Paidfic coast shipvards, he says, 
have been devoted.mostly to the building of war ships, but a limited number of 
coiatwf boats have been built there. 

Shtps forthe Pacific trade have been bnilt in several Eastern yards—in the yards 
the Newport News Compuy. in the yards of CharlesB. Flmt's Company, and 
at Cfiiester and elsewhere. (406,404.) 

B. CssMItlama of c«|»it«l tui4 taalMcaa,—1. William Cramp it Sons 
Ship and engine Building Company,—Ur. Cramp states that the William Cramp & 
8<ms Ship and Eing^ Bmlding Company was founded by William Cramp in 18W; 
ihatintiMOiyaarsof its existence, to the end of 1898, thauumber of men employed 
had liirrnasen from less tium 100 to 8,800, and that the p&y nfil had grown ftms a 
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few Imndred doUars per week to $54,000 per week. In addition, an enonnons 
araoniit of labor is employed and large anms are paid in wages by contributory 
Indnstries npon which the shipyard relies for mst^ial. The nnmber of names on 
the pay roll in 1600 was 0.H.50 and the amonnt of wages paid abont $81,000 per 
week. (867,416.) 

During the first 68 years of the existence of the company it constmcted S66 ships, 
and in the 68 years during which a modern enmne plant has been part of the estab¬ 
lishment 141 en^nes of every description and cavity have been mannfactnred. 
Prom the end of 1863 to December. 1600, when Mr. Cramp testified, the company 
had constmcted 80 ships, and 11 were still in process of constmction at that time. 
Of those 41 ships 7 were for the United States Navy, 2 for the Russian navy, 1 for 
the Japanese navy, while 2—the St, Lmtia and the St. I-ltMif—were bnilt to engage 
in trans-Atlantic t ade under the American flag. (307,400,401,416.) 

Mr. Cramp thinks that the snccess of the Cramp Company may viewed as a 
case of survival of the fittest. He says that when William Cramp founded the 
company in 1880 there were 12 other shipyards in Philadelphia, none of which now 
survive except the establishment of Neafie & Levy and that of the Charles Hill¬ 
man Company. The survival of the Cramp Company he attributes to the fact that 
when the change from wood to iron came the Cramp estab isbment was the only 
shipyard prepared to meet the new conditions; the other shipbuilders could not, 
or would not, and therefore their shipyards passed away. (868.) 

3. Kipu'/menl of Amerimu Kliipyardn.—Ui. CiiAMi- says that his company has 
lietter appliances than have any of the shipyards abroad. Facilities fordoing 
work are better in this country, though since the engineers’ strike Great Britain 
is making greater use of American devices and inventions. (414.) 

3. Vast of nil ip construction.—lltr.CaAHv says that it is impossible to give a 
direct positire or nerative reply to the question whether a ship can be built as 
cheaply in the United States as in England, it depends partly on the ship and 
partly on the builder. The average English tramp Mip could not be duplicated in 
America, because American shipyards could not reduce their standard to that of 
tramp construction. In respect to the highest class of vessels, Mr. Cramp thinks 
that the proper form of the question is not, “Can you duplicate the City of Ji'ew 
york( for instance) ,or the Majestic, or the Col mnitia (using the word ‘ ■ duplicate ’’ in a 
purely structural sense), for the cost of these vessels in Great Britain?" but the 
question should be, "Can yon build a ship to do the work of the City of New 
York, or the Majestic, or the Cnluinbin, in all respects, for the same cost?” To 
that question Mr, Cramp would reply, “Yes: or within as small a margin as 
would be likely to prevail in a similar case Iietween any two British shipyards.” 
Every great shipyud of long existence acquires methods, systems, and practices 
peculiarly its own, and these are expressed in the vessels which it designs and 
builds. The prices for building steamships would therefore be diflferent in differ¬ 
ent shipyards. When a Japanese company went to England to get a lot of ships 
built, they got 16 different bids from diflerent British shipbuilders, and the 
difference between the highest and lowest bids was 30 per cent. It is, therefore, 
not possible to mve a direct answer to the question whether a ship can be built as 
cheaply in the United States as it can be bnilt in Great Britain. Making a rough 
estimate, however. Mr. Cramp would say the cost of building an Amencau fiiat- 
claes steamship and a foreign first-class steamship would differ by about 15 per 
cent. (405,407,408.414.) 

4. Advantages possessed by the United States.—Mr. Cramp says that in a few 
years both England and (Germany will have to come to the United States for the 
raw material for the building of their ships. (411.) 

5. Prolits in sMplniilUing.—MT. Cramp says that there is not a bnsineas where 
there is less profit than in shipbuilding, if the immense amount of ability required 
to construct a ship is taken into consideration. The profit on shipbuilding on 
contracts given by the United States Government is lidioulonsly low, and in mer¬ 
chant shipbnilding it is still lower. In England it pays better b^use of the 
prices they pay for the materials that go into the constmction of a man-of- 
war. (420.) 

6. Comhinaft'on.—Mr. Harrab, president of the Midvale Steel Company, does 
not think that there would be any advantage in combining plants for shipbuild¬ 
ing and for prodneing armor and ordnance, except that if such a combination 
chose to keep war ships in stock in a speculative way it would be likely to make 
a mint of money when a war broke out. (8.56.) 

Mr. Cramp says that it wonld be a ridicnlous thing to form a combination of 
idl the shipyards, and that it could not be done. (417.) 

t. Bv mmg of Government ships.—Jb. Cramp states thatYvhen. in 1872, the 
matter was investigated to a committee of which he wasa member it was learned 
that eveiT engine that had been bnilt for a British man-of-war for 20 years had 
been built in a private shipyard. That is one of the many reasons why 
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niitain became enperior to ng at tbe time of the civil war. The constant practice 
of bnUdinK vessels in private shipyards and paying handsome prices for them built 
np great engine shops with great machinery, and when the British were Widiiig 
vessels for the merchant irafBc they were all supplied with great machines and 
trained workmen. All the iron and steel ships that were bnilt for the British 
Government at that time, and continnonsly np to the present time, have Imn 
buiit in private yards, and liberal prices have been paid for them. In the case 
of five ships bnilt by the Lairds for the British Government the contract price 
was large enough to enable the company to build a separate dry dock for each 
ship. Great Britain, in time of war, could use those additional dry docks for 
re[iairing vessels. Private shipyards wore bnilt np at the eamense of the British 
Government, and they afterwards afforded powerful aid in the building of great 
British fleets. There are no battle ships or cruisers being built by Government 
yards in this country at the present time. Some years ago two cruisers, the 
^leigh and the Ciiicinruiti, were built in the Government yards. One was built 
in the Norfolk Navy Yard and the other in the New York yard. (408,416.; 

8. ComiteHHve bidding—Ur. Cramp says that when a trans-Atlantic ste^sbip 
company decides to add a vessel to its fleet it does not submit its plans, specifica¬ 
tions, etc., to a number of shipyards for competitive bidding. As a rule each 
company has its particular or favorite builder, and the builder's type of ship 
becomes the company’s standard. Although there are many shipyards in Great 
Britain, there are not more than 3, or at the outside 4, yards which would be con¬ 
sidered by any of the great steamship companies as competent to build first-rate 
modem vessels, such as are now required for trans-Atlantic mail and passenger 
service. The plan followed in building such ships is to charge the company for 
materials and for labor, and then to add a certain amount for operating expenses 
and a certain amount for profit, terms and percentages being fixed. “It may be.” 
says Mr. Oamp, “that there are good reasons why the United StetesGovemment 
should to a great extent tie both its hands and those of the contractors by inflexi¬ 
ble written stiimlations, under bond and penalty, but no such conditions are 
imposed in transactions between steamship companies and shipbuilders of estab¬ 
lished rank, for the simple reason that both would be subjected to probable or 
possible embarrassment thereby; and experience demonstrates that it is better to 
leave the questions of detail to tbe operation of the common rules of business as 
encountered in the progress of the work.” Mr. Cramp states that the contracts 
for the ships built for the British Clovernment by the Lairds were not secured 
through competition. The British Government knows who can build these ships, 
and it notifies them that it will gi\ e them a battle ship for so much money. If 
they want it they can have it; it they do not want It they need not take it. And 
that is the way their ships are got out. (406.409.) 

9. Ej-iension of nhijibuiWing planU.—Ur. Cramp states that for a number of 
years he has been endeavoring to enlarge his plant and to extend its capabilities to 
the point of building a first-class war snip complete, ready to go into action when 
delivered, including not only hull, machineiw. and equipment, but also armor, 
guns, and ammunition. That la his idea of what the capabilities of a shipbuilding 
plant should be. As far as possible the divers industries which enter into the con¬ 
struction of a ship of war should be under a single management, in order that the 
best advantages of experience may be realized. In his efforts to extend the scope 
of his plant Mr. Cramp states that he has laid bis scheme before various people, 
before the Bethlehem and Carnegie establishments, and the Midvale Steel Com¬ 
pany in this country, and before the Armstrong Company and the Vickers 
Comi»ny abroad. The desirability of having a plant of such scope has been mors 
than testified by the phenomenal suocess of the Armstrong Company. 'That com¬ 
pany builds fully etinippi d war vessels, and is now emplo^g l.'i.OOO men and pay¬ 
ing dividends of 20 per cent per annum, most of which is made on the guns and 
ordnance matter. The Vickers Comjpany is also prepared to turn out complete 
ships ready for action, and the same is true of other companies in Great Britain. 
The Krupjis have liought the (Jermania shipbnilding pUmt at Kiel, and are pre- 
(lared to furnish complete ships, and now have a large number of vessels under 
construction, 6 of them for the German Government The shipbuilding plant of 
^rges et Cbantiers. at La Seyne, France, is also ready to build complete fighting 
ships, ready to go into action when delivered. There hav'hever been a time within 
80 years, Mr. Cramp says, when, if his company could have built a war vessel 
complete, as it would build it it could not have made 80 p« cent over the ordi¬ 
nary prices. The extension of the capabilities of a shipbnilding plant in this way 
is a totally different proposition from a combination or eonsolldanon of 8hip.varda. 
It would conduce to the more perfect indqiendence one shlpyi^, and would be 
in line vrtte what has already been done. Formerly fifie varions departments of 
tbe constructive trades which are now embraced in one lAipbuildmg plant were 
entirely independent of each other. The shipowner made separate contracts for 
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the building of the hall, fur painting, blacksmithing, ship smithing, spar making, 
sailmaking, and rigging. In the case of steam^ips separate contracts were 
made for hnlls and engines. As a resnlt there was diScnIty in fixing the respon¬ 
sibility. It a ship failed to come up to the reinired speed the sbiobnilder would 
pnt the blame on the engine bnilder, and the engine bnilder wonld pnt the blame 
on the shtpbnilder. Th e method of snbdivision increased the cost of a ship. A 
trans-Atlantic steamer, which can now be bnilt for $3,000,000, wonld nndm the 
old method of snbdirision have cost $6,000,000, (418-480,) 

10. DiHplacement and regintry tons.—In explaining the difference between dis¬ 
placement and registry tons, Mr. CbjlHP says that displacement tons are nsed in 
warship practice and represent the weight of water aotnally displaced by the 
hall. If the ship should be pnt into a pair of scales and should weigh 10,000 tons, 
it wonld displace exactly 10,000 tons of water; but tonnage as appliM to merchant 
vessels—that is, registry tonnage—is the measnrement of the internal capacity 
of the vessel-its tons measnrement, not tons weight. Tone registry is always 
less than tons displacement. A ship that wonld displace 10,000 tons wonld have 
a gross registry tonnage of not over 18,500 or 16.000 tons. The difference between 
gross tons and net tons, Mr, Cramp explains, is that the. net tons measnre the 
internal capacity of the ship after the spaces token np by boilers and engines are 
dedncted. (400.) 

C’« American merchant marine.— 1. Reasons for lack of inventment in 
Irans-oceanic lines.—TA t. Cramp says there are two reasons why American money 
does not seek invutment in trans-Atlantic lines or in Pacific lines to the Orient. 
One reason is that it has not paid, bnt the principal reason is that few persons 
have been educated np to it. People can not make money in a business unless they 
are trained to it. The first cost of a ship is not the chief factor in preventing the 
Investment of American money; it is not even a serious factor. The great tronble 
is the greater oast of rnnning American ships. The greater first cost of a ship 
might be overcome somewhat, bnt the greater cost of running American ships, 
the paying of higher wages on American ships than are paid on foreign ships, is 
oontinnons, (404,408.414.) 

Mr. Cramp says that the difference in the cost of mnning an American ship 
and the cost of running a foreign shi^ is immense. It takes an army of men to 
handle the 5,000 tons of coal which a first-class Atlantic ship bams on one voyage, 
and the men on an American ship get nearly double the amount of wages paid 
the men on a British ship; the stewards and others also get higher wages. (407.) 

8. Aidto shijmwnsrs gmeTally.—lAr. Cramp, says that he is in favor of doing 
something for the benefit of the merchant marine by giving shipowners some com¬ 
pensation of some kind. He is not disposed to bo'd to any paracnlar plan to the 
exclnsion of all others, bnt is ready to accept anything that will be effective in 
connterbalancing the disadvantage under which we now suffer from the greater 
expense of rnnning onr ships. (409,413.) 

3. Discriminating duties.—TAr. Cramp has always been in favor of discriminat¬ 
ing dmies, and thinks that the imposition of snw dnties would be a very good 
method of npbnilding American shipping. It wonld involve the necessity of 
abandoning some of onr treaties, bnt that is no objection, as we have never made 
a treaty that was to onr advantage. (418.) 

4. Sidisidirs.—tli. Cramp says that the payment of ship subsidies wonld be for 
the benefit of everyone in America. The opposition to the subsidy bill was cen¬ 
tered in the great tians-Atlsntlc steamship lines of Great Britain and Germany. 
To the opposition of these lines was added the opposition of a large number of 
smaller foreign steamshto companies. Many of the Western railroads also joined 
in the opposition. The fight was not an open one, bnt the tactics of the opponents 
of the suDsldy bill were veiled under every conceivable form and device. (410,411.) 

Mr. Gray, secretory of the Mannfactnrers’ Clnh, Philadelphia, is donbtfnl of 
the wisdom of subsidizing ships. He believes that it costs more to rnn a vessel 
nnder the American than under a Enropean fiag, and he is very donbtfnl of the 
wisdom of offsetting that difference with subsidies. (307. 810.) 

5. Registry of foreiqti-bmlt Jiitis.—Mr. Cramp refers with approval to the 
“stnrdy patriotism " of the First Congress, which, when commerce was languish¬ 
ing tat want of vessels, nevertheless prohibited the registry of foreign-bnilt ships. 
Be himself, however, as one of an advisoiT oomminee, agreed to the policy oi 
admitting a foreign wp to registry, provided that one were bnilt in American 
shipyards of ennal tons and class, bis reason for so doing being that it is necessary 
to nt vessels, and that at present the shipyards are not large mongh to fnndsh a 
sufficient onmber of ships to supply Ute demand. Also, he was wBling to nudes a 
oonoesslan to the free-a^ men. More shm are wanM in tUs oonhtry, and to 
order to have more ships bnilt here Mr. Cramp is willing to make the sacrifice 
embodied in admitting a foreign ship to registry, providm a ship of equdl tons 
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and chuH is bnilt in an American diipysrd. Tbe admission of foreign-bnilt sbips 
np to half (he American tannage wowd be politic now. becanse there is a great 
deal of carrying trade to be done, the carrying trade of the world having oeen 
demoralized by the Sooth African war. (4(», 4W, 410, 411.) 

Mr. Cramp says a lot of Americans are buying the worst kind of foreign ships. As 
a consequence of the increase whioh there has mn in the dimensions of ships, Brit¬ 
ish shipowners are selling their smaller ships to American bargain hnntera. (404.) 

6. Demand for ahipa.—’Mi. Cbahp says that there is an enormous demand for 
ve.^8els. due lar^y to the fact that the British Government took for transports 
and colliers in the South African war a great many of the British shim engaged 
in the trans-Atlantic trade. Another reason for the great demand is that the 
United States has taken vessels from the coastwise trade for transports. The 
demand will not in any way be met by the return of the transports taken by the 
Gotemments when the wars are over; the vessels will be obsolete then and worth¬ 
less. It is very destructive to use a merchant vessel as a transport. (411,413.) 

Ur. Cramp says that the Germans have now got complete possession of the car 
rying trade of the North Atlantic and England will never recover it again. There 
is a chance for America to get in if the right means are used. (411.) 

7. Underclaaeifkation of American ships,— }ii. CRAHPsays that American ships 
are nnderclassified byLloyd’a (414.) 

8. Ships in the coastwise trade.—Mr. Cramp says that with the exception of 
those ships registered nnder the wrecking disability act, he has never heard of a 
ship engaged in the coastwise trade which was built elsewhere than in an Ameri¬ 
can shipyard. (404.) 

D. ImprovemenM in naval areMteetare.-The Holtand boat.—Mr. 
Cramp says, referring to the Holland submarine boat, that if any boat can creep 
aronnd under the battle shira and blow them np battle ships will not be of much 
use. Whether this can be done is another question. Naval men do not seem to 
fear it. The fear of the submarine boat or ram or torpedo boat is principally the 
fear of the unknown. There have been many reports during the last 40 or SO ^rs 
of sndden revolutions whioh were to take place in naval architecture and bring 
about a new order of things, but they have not materialized. Great revolutions 
do not occur. 'The great changes which occur in battle ships and other ship con¬ 
struction are of slow growth. Every year will produce better guns, every year 
will produce a better snip and better armament, and we will continue to have the 
older ones at the same time. So will all other nations. In any case, it la highly 
Important to have a great plant with every facility for quickly producing the 
highest and best types of old and new, (431.) 

E. ConditloiH of labor.—1. Nationality of workers.—Hr. CnAxr says that 
a large number of workers in his shipyard are Ammcana He has workmen whose 
ancestors for seven generations have been shipbuilders. The men who come to 
tills conntry from British shipyards are for the most part of the least desirable 
class. They are usnally men who are dissatisfied or discontented and who are 
quarrelsome. (416.) 

3. Employment—Wc. Cramp says that employment in shipyards is more contin- 
nons in Great Britain than in the United States. (416.) 

3. Wages.—Hr. Cramp states that in 1894 he had a careful examinaticai made of 
the books of two Clyde concerns and made a comparison Iwtween wages paid in 
America and the wages paid in Great Britain, with the following resiut: 
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delivered to the (strand Trunk for transportation to Boston. That rente is shorter 
by Its miles than is the rente by way of Chicago over American lines, and it 
would be a great disadvantage to New England if that transj^tation should be 
stopped and everything forew on to the south side of Lake Erie. (S40.) 

B. Trentinent of delinqiienls.— 1. Jiuh-terminateseiitencai.—liT. Woods 
sa} B that Massachusetts has a habitual criminal act, under which young criminals 
are first pnt on probation and then sent to reformatories. If it seems then that they 
are becoming habitual criminals, they can be sent for a longer time, even to the 
extent of a Ufe sentence. Mr. Woods thinks that this principle should be applied 
to all delinquents, including the rauper, the drunkard, and the prostitute. A 
special type of institution is needed for such deliD(][uent8. especially in the early 
stages. It should carry with it the minimum of disgrace and the maximum of 
training. If, under suitable training, a delinquent improves and promises to be a 
useful citizen, he should be released; if not, be should be retained. (2111.) 

3. KHtabUsIniieiif rf a jietial colony.—Mr. Lionel J. Saiximon. treasurer of the 
American liattan Company, thinks that it would be a good idea for the United 
States to establish a penal colony somewhere in the Philippines, as England did in 
the case of Australia. Many of the inmates of the prisons would, if separated from 
their associates, make good citizens. (731.) 

3. State control of cAiWrcn.— Professor Commons says that the State of Minne¬ 
sota has practically wiped out the hoodlum element of Minneapolis and 8t. Paul 
through the action of the Board of State Ouardians for Children. This board has 
authority to take children from parents who are unable to control them. They 
have W‘n doing this work for nearly 20 years. The effect of it does not depend 
altogether upon the actual number of children taken, but largely upon the moral 
effect which the possibility of such action has. When a child is taken away Irom 
one family a good effect is produced on the neighbors. The same system is used 
in Massachusetts. (45,40.) 
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Nonunion labor, relations with— 

Review of evidence. nxvii 

Digest. cxxxiv 

Oflicers and leaders. (See Bitmnesa agents.) 

Potte^ industry, history of. cux, CLX 

Jiggermen and Dishmakers’ Union. CLX 

Registration, (ireat Britain. rxxxvii 

Kaloons, meeting places connected with. cxxxin, cxxxiv 

fihipbnilding trMes. ccxxx 

Silk industry. cxcv 

Socialism, growth of, prevented by.cxxxvii 

Southern States. 1 . 1 , ui, cxxxvn 

Strike funds, maintenance of. cxxxiii 

Strikes, ordering of, restrictions on. lxxi, lxxii 

Union labela. i,xviii,rxxxv,cxxxvi 

Union labor, preference to, in pulilic work advocated. lxiii 

Wages, effect on. i,xv,cxxxn 

Workingmen’s Federation of the State of New York.cxxxvn 

Lace curtains: 

Manufacture in the United States. xx, clxiv 

Ijistors' Protective Union. ccxi 

Leather industry; 

Review of evidence. xxxiii 

Export trade. xxxiii,ccvii 

({lased kid, process of manufacture.ccvii, coviii 

Hides, tariff on, effect of. xxxiv, ccix, rex 

Imirort trade. xxxiii,ccvii 

Legal Aid Society; 

New York (Sty. o 

Legislation; 

Hours of labor, effect in shortening. . . xi-itn 

Industidal combinations, proposed legislation— 

Review of evidence. i* 

Patents, proposed changes— 

Review of evidence. *ii 


Public work. New York, granite to be cut within the State. CLiv 

Sweat shops— 

New York. cciv 

Pennsylvania. cciii, cciv 

Propo^ generally. ci’iv, cev 

National.;...ccv,ccvi 

l,egislation, labor. (See also Mietory hierpectim and other special topkt .) 

Employers' liability. {See Emjilogers’ KabilUy.) 

laibor organiaatlons, influence of. lxiv, cxi, oxu 

I’revailiiw-rate-of-wages law. New York. cxi 

Uniformity desirable . lx,lxi,cxi 

Libraries: 

For employees, library established by J. H. Williams & C!o. cxxvi 

Linen thread; 

Ckmsumption of, United Statee. xxxn.cicvm 

linen thread industry: 

Competition, domestic.cxcvii.cxcvm 

Export trade, none. exevra 

FIm, importation of. cicviii 

Import trade. 1 ,. exevni 

Labot^ ,1* 

American and European operatives compared. cxcviii 

Conditions generally, American and European compared...... exevin 

NMionality of employees. cxcvni 






















































INDEX OF EEVIEW AND DIGEST. OCXIV 

linen thread industry—Continued. , 

Linen Thread Company. xxxn.cicvii 

Tariff, dependence on. cxcvni 

Bstabliehment due to. xxxii 

Wages. cxcviii 

Locomotive manufacture': 

Baldwin Locomotive Works. xxxvii.ccii 

Combination, efiorts to form, unsuccessful. xxxvni, ocxxn 

Conditions, generally. xxxvii, ccxxii 

Development... xxxvi, ccxix, cexx 

Export trade. xxxvn,(vxxi,ccxxn 

Patents. ccxxn 

Tariff, inoperative. xxxvii, ccxxn 

Wages, American and European comiaired. (vxxiii 

Looms; 

Northrop loom. xxiii, txxxiv, clxxv 

Exiwrta. xxiv 

Machinery (see also Cotton machinery; Shoe, machinery): 

Boot and shoe industry, effect on. ccvni, ccxv 

Cotton industry, effect on. cuxui 

Labor, effects on, ranerally— 

Review of evidence. xi,vin, xlix 

Digest. evil 

Labor organizations, do not oppose. xmx 

Pottery industry, little used m. ci,xi 

Transmission, export trade. xxwm, ccxxn 

Wages, effect on. cvn 

Woolen, bulk imported. ctxxix 

Manual training; 

Advantages. ui 

Massachusetts: 

Arhitiation, State board, value of. cxui 

Massachusetts Cotton Mills. clXvi 

Massachusetts Cotton Mills in Georgia. ci.xvi 

Mattings, straw: 

Importations of, effect on ingrain carpet nianufacture. xxix, 

XXX, cnxxxvi, cLXxxvn 

Tariff, increase advocated. xxix,xxx,ci,xxxvn 

Merchant marine (see also ShiplmiUmg): 

American, reasons for lack of investment in.ccxxvin 

Coastwise trade. ccixix 

Demand for ships. ccxxix 

Foreign ships, registry of. ccxxvin, ccxxix 

Revival of— 

Aid to shipowners necessary. xi,i, ccxxvin 

Discriminating duties. ccxxvin 

Obstacles to. xia 

Subsidies. ccxxvin 

Under^!la88ification of American ships. ccxxix 

Mewimac Manufacturing Co. cnxvi 

Minnesota: 

Children, State control of. ccxxii 

Missouri; 

Artdtcatimi law. cxli,cxui 

Average wages. evin 

lAbor, Bureau of Statistics. cxn 

Model towns: > * 

Fi-en, Germany. ci 

Lecl&e, Ill. ts 

Money question; 

Iw coinage, arguments for.Xcu, xciti 

Monopolies; ^ 

lihor organizations. ciixiv.cxxxv 

Munidpal pbilanthnqihy: 

Boston ....... . 

Natioial BoildiagTrades Council.\ •.du. 
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National Glaee Compan;^; 

Capitalization. 

OauBes of coDHolidation. 

Control of trade. 

Economies effected by combination. 

Export trade. 

Prices. 

Prices, effect of consolidatiou on. 

Naturalization; 

Strict examination «tvoeatcd. : . 

Negotiation: 

Preferable to arbitration. 

Negroes: 

Conditions— 

Deterioration when cut off from aaeociation with whites .... 

Improvement in. 

• Cotton mills, Southern States, not employed in. 

Education, ^oo<i effects of. 

Labor organizations— 

Attitude toward. 

Difficulty of establishment among. 

Existence of, among. 

Midvale Steel Company, employment by. 

Missouri, employment in. 

Priisperity, etfectof, on... 

Wa^, generally lower than wages of white men. 

White labor, employment with, objected to. 

Nelson, N. 0., Company: 

Profibeliaring. 

New Bedford: 

Cotton manufacture, a center of. 

New Bedford Textile School. 

New England; 

Boot and shoe industry— 

Employers anti emiiloyees, relations of. 

Leading position in. -. 

Transit-in-bond privilege, alxilishment of, would work injury to. 


New ED|;land Cotton Yam Company: 

Keview of evidence. 

Ingest:. 

New B&gland Shoe and L,eather Association ... 
New York: 

Board of Mediation and Conciliation. 

Sweatshops, legislation. 

Wages, prevailing-rate-of-wages law. 

New York City: 

Housing of working prople. 

Jews, economic condition of. 

Pnblic schools. 

Social settlements, Univereity Settlement.. 
Northrop looms: 

Exporla. 

Ohio: 

Arbitration, proposed law. 

Optical instruments manufacture: 

Beview of evidence. 

Export trade. 

Import trade. 

Labor, nationality of employees. 

Queen d; Co., boffioees of. 

Tariff, ohuige in law suggested. 

Wwes, American and European compared 
OrtegitUnigB: 

Tklifl, reduction advocated. 

BadUtceoaM: 

ShliitalUiag on. 
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PWento: 

Granted tooIreely. “ 

LeKuUtion, proposed. xii, xc 

Pennsylvania: 

Sweat shops, Imsiation. ociii, ccrv 

PensionB, indastrial; 

Midvale Steel Company. cxvm, 

Pere Marouette Eailroan Co. ccxxx 

Philadelpnia: 

Boot and shoe industry— 

Arbitration, discussed. ccxiii-ccxv 

Employers and employees, relations of. rexyi 

Building and loan associations originated in. cxi.viii 

Housing of working people. xcv 

Shipbudding, a center of. xxxix.ccxxrv, wxxv 

Philadelphia Commercial Museum. x, nxxxiv-i.xxxvi 

Philadelphia School of Industrial AH.cxxm-cxxv 

Plush industry: 

Review ol evidence. xxxii 

Consumers benefited by establishment of. cxcvi 

Development. cxcvt 

Imports, undervaluation. cxcvii 

labor, American and foreign workmen eompareil. cxcvii 

Prices, reduction of.- . cxcvii 

Sanfora Mills. cxcvii 

Tariff, reduction of, effect. cxcvii 

Wages. 

Politics: 

Combinations, industrial, effect of, on. viii 

Local, influence of politidans. xci 

Pooling. (See Raifroaos.) 

Pottery industry (see also Smitaru tmru manufadure; Tile imnujadutv)-, 

American products, compared with foreign products. clvii, clviii 

Prejudice against. clviii 

Belleek, manufacture of. oil 

Breakage a loss to employer. cnxii, cnxiii 

Conditions, generally. •OUX 

Development— 

Causes of. xvi.cnvi 

History. ivi, cliv, ctv 

Obstacles to. OLVI 

Employers and'employees, relations of. CLX 

Employment, regularity of. OLXi 

Freight diaenminations in favor of foreign manufacturers.xvii, ci,vii, cnviii 

Honrs of labor. clxii 

Imports, evasion of duties. CLViii 

Labor— 

American and European workmen compared. cnxin 

Hand, largely. 

Nationality of workers. 

Isibor organisations, history of. cw*. Pi* 

Jiggermen and Dishmimers’ Union. cix 

Raw materials.ci,viii,ctix 

Importation of. Pi''>, civil 

Tariff, dependence on. cn* 

lYenton rotteriee Company. civ“ 

Wages— 

American compared with foreign.ci.xi, cixii 

Average rates. ci** 

Dniform scale unsatisfactory. clxi,ciiii 

Wilson bw, effect of.xvii.ciix 

Women,employment ot . cixiii 

Prices: 

Oarpeta, reduction of. **“ 

Combinations, iadnstrial. effect of. vii, viii 

Oottmi goods, increase of. cixix 

Cotton machinery, increase in recent years. xiiv,cixxt 
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Prices—Continued. 

Export (See Export prioeit.) 

Flint glass, increase of. . xviii 

Index of prosperity. lxxii 

Plush industry, reduction of. rxcvn 

Printed cottons, reduction of. xx 

Silk textiles, reduction of. x\xi, cxcii 

Steel products, United States Steel Corporation, effect. xxxvm 

Unemployment, relation to. xr,v,civ 

Wool, tariS on, effect of. clxxxii 

Woolen goods, increase of. cnxxx 

Produrtion: 

Statistics, uncertainty of. vii 

Pr<Mluctivity: 

Hours of labor, effect of shortening. cx 

Wages, relation to. cviii 

Profit slmring: 

Conditions necessary to success. cxxi 

Desirability of, que8tione<I. i.vm 

less sharing discussed. cix 

N. 0. Nelson Company. cxxi 

Pnsluctive cooiieration, superiority to. exx 

Profits; 

Armor plate. xxxvm, ccxx 

Cotton manufatiturt;. xxm, ri.xx ,clxxi 

Shipbuilding. ccxxvi 

Silk industry. cxciii 

Prosperity (see Oapilal amt Inutmem; J‘rnfit»y. 

Negroes, eflect on.uii 

Prostitution: 

Iiow wages a cause. cviii 

Provident Loan Association; 

New York City. c 

Public schools. (See School*.) 

Public works: 

Contract system, evils. i.xiii 

Wa^and hours, specially favorable, distnissed. ij[xii,i,xxin 

Kailroads; 

Consolidation, approved. xui, ccxxx 


Freight rates— 

Discrimination, pottery. xvn, clvii 

Tiles.•.. XVII, cLviii 

Interstate Commerce Commission, fixing by, disapproved. xui 

Rattan goods, discussed. xix,eLxiii 

Southern States, disadvantages suffered by. xv 

Government owner8hi)i— 

Review of evidenc'e. xui 

Australia. xui 

New Zealand. xui 

Pere Marquette Railroad Company. ccxxx 

Pooling, prohibition of, has led to' abuses.xui, ccxxx 

Stock watering, complaint of. xui 

Transit-itobond privilege, abolishment of, wouid injure New England . xnn 
Ramie; 

Possibilities in, as article of commerce. exen 

Rattan industry: 

Review of evidence. xix 

Convict labor. curv 

Fiei^t rates— 

IXimestic, excessive. oucni 

Import and export compared . clxiii 

Import trade. : . CLxni 

Labor largely hand lal»r. cnirv 

Saw matffiidB, importation of. CLxm 

Tai^ discuMed. clxiUiOlxiV 

WicH....... cumr 




















































INDKX or Bsvraw ABTD D1GK8T. OOXUX 

K^lwoo: *'***• 

Workingmen, attitude of. xoin 

lings, oriental: 

Tariff, reduction advocated. xiix 

St. Louis; 

Street car strike. oxt 

Saloons; 

Labor organizations, meeting places connected with.cxzxili 

Sanford Mills. racvn 

Sanitary ware manufacture: 


Apprenticeship system. CI.XI 11 

Development.xvi, clv 

Causes of. i'i.vi 

Wages. CLXii 

Savings by workmen: 

Influence of— 

iteview of evidence. Lvn 

Digest. xcvii 

Schools, public (see also eduration; Tmlmkal schiolii; Textile xthtMit): 

Defects in system. cxiii 

Modification of curricula advocated. ux 

New York City. cxiii 

Technical education in. cxxii . 

Shipbuilding (see also Merchant Marint ); 

Advantaj^ of United States. ccxxvi, 

Apprenti<»8hip. ocxxx 

Combination of shipyards, discussed.■ ccxxvi 

Competitive bidding. ccxxvii 

Construction, txist of. xn, wxxvi 

Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Company. <x.nxv, ccxxvi 

Development, history of. ixixxiv, ccxxv 

Government ships— 

Great Britain, policy approved. xi.i, ccxxvi, ccxivii 

Improvements in naval architecture slow. ocxxix 

United States, policy disapproved. xu 

Iron ships. New Ironsides first armored American battle ship_xxxix, ccxxv 

Labor, nationality of employees. ooxxix 

Labor organizations. ocxxx 

Merchant marine. (See Merchant marine .) 

Naval architecture, development slow. xxxix 

Pacific coast. ccxxv 

Philadelphia, history. xxxix, ccxxrv, ccxxv 

Profits. CCXXVI 

Revival, 1870. XL, ccxxv 

ShipyaidSj equipment— 

Amencan superior to foreign. xl, ccxxvi 

Extension desirable. xl, ixaixvii, coxxvin 

Steam navigation, beginning of. xxxix, ccxxv 

. Tonnage, displacement and registry tons.ocxxviil 

Wages, American and British compared.. ccxxix, ocxxx 

Shoddy; 

Woolen manufacture. Increased use in. xxvi, clxxix, clxxx 

Shoe machinery industry (see also Vnited Shoe Machinery Ompany): 

Export trade. xxxvi, ociix 

Labor, American and ^ropean workmen compared. ccxix 

Lasting inachinery, use of. ocxix 

Lt acangof machinery. zxxv, ocxviii, ocxix 

Tarilf, of no eSect... xxxvi, ocxix 

Silk: 

tEaw, Importation of. ixxi, cxa 

Reel silk. cict, oxen 

Spun alk. oxa, exon 

Silk Association of America... cxc 

Silk culture: 

Faihire of efforts to establish in this country.xxzi, cxci 
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Silk industry: 

Aineriian mills, equipment. 

Capital invested. 

Cheney Brothers. 

Children, employment of. 

ComiMtition, domestic, strong. 

Conditions raierally. 

Consumers benefited by establishment of.. 

Development. 

Causes of. 

Dyeing development of. 

Efficiency of American dyers. 

Employers and employees, relations of_ 

Hours of labor. 

Labor, conditions generally. 

Nationality of enqiloyees. 

Labor orwiizations. 

Output of United States. 

Pennsylvania, reasons for establishment in 

Process of manufacture. 

Profits. 

Sales methods. 

Sewing silk, development of manufacture . 
Statistics of United States Twelfth Census. 

Taxiffi dependent on. 

Establishment due to. 


Women, employment of. 

Silk textiles: 

Adulteration not practiced.. 

American and foreign coinjiared. 

Export trade, none. 

Import trade. 

Prices, decrease in. 

Silver: 

Free coinage, arguments for. 

Slasher Tenders’ Union of Fall River. 

Soiial conditions: 

Bettering of, agencies for. 

Social setUements: 

Boston, Soutli End House. 

Educational Alliance of New York City. 

New York City, University Settlement. 

Socialism: 

Character and opinions of socialists, Chicago .... 

Industrial combinatioue, tendency of, toward_ 

Labor organizations, strath of, prevents growth 
South Oarolm: 

Illiteracy in, decrwudng. 

Southern States: 

Agriculture, conditions generallv. 

Child Ubor- • 


Review of evidence. 

Company stores. 

Cost of living. 

Cotton manufacture— 

Review of evidence. 

Digest . 

Educanon, provirions for— 

Review of evidence. 

Employers and employees, relations of. 

Honrs of labor. 

Hooaing of working people... 

labor, character of operatives in ootton mills. 

Labor oiBanieations, growth. 

Weakness of. 

Ifamifactaring, advantages possesswl for. 

Efiortf to establish. 
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Southern States—Continued. 

Strikes, nkre.. 

Transportation faoilities, discussed. 

Wages, cotton mills. 

Women, employment of... 

Spindles: 

Improvements made since 1870. 

Standard of living: 

American, hi^h. 

Improvement in. 

Progressive ideals. 

Steam navigation; 

Beginnmgof. 

Steel: 

Prices— 

Effect of formation of United States Steel Corporation 

Fluctuation. 

Tariff on, effect on shoe machinery nmnn^ture. 

Straw mattings. (See Jfottioy*.) 

Strike funds; 

Labor orgimizations, maintenance by. 

Strikes; 

Boot and shoe industry, lasters, Philadelphia, 1900. 

Causes, generally. 

Failure, causes of... 

Great Britain, law. 

Injunctions in strikes— 

Beview of evidence. 

Dig(«t. 

Law, attitude of, toward.. 

I..^islation, proposed. 

Militia, use of, deprecated.'.. 

Necessity for. 

Ordering of, methods— 

Building trades. 

Iron Holders’ Union. 

Ijibor organizations, generally. 

Prevention of, inilnence of building and loan associations.. 

Results, generally. 

St. Louis street car strike. 

Southern States, rare. 

Sympathetic. 

Subsidies to American ships. 

Violence, labor organizations, not countenance bv. 

Sweat shops: 

Abolimment of, efforts of labor organizationB for. 

Consiuners’ League. 

Contagious diseases, danger from. 

Evils, generally. 

Extwt of sweating system. 

Foreigu born, employment of. 

Frauds on workers. 

Home work, distinguished from. 

Hours of labor. 

Insanitary crntdiUons. 

Legislation- 

New York.. 

Pennsylvania. 

Proposed, general discussion. 

Nstiorial... 

Public otmtiacta, army clothing. 

Remedies propoced. 

Tariff: 

Advaatam generally. 

Boots antd shoes, diacnssed. 

Oarpet wools— 

Effect on manufacture. 

Bedoetlan advocated. 
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Tariff—Continued. 

Commission, appointment advocated. xc 

Compound, or compensatory duties, explained. clxxxiii, clxxxiv 

Cotton ftoods, desirability of maintenance of. xxii 

Glass- 

Flint, development due to. xix 

Window, necessary to. xix 

Hides, effect on boot, shoe, and leather industries. xxxiv, rctx, ccx 

linen thread, establishment of industry, dne to. xxxn 

Noiiessity for continuance of. cxcvin 

Locomotives, inoperative. xxxvii,ccxxn 

Optical instruments, chan™ in law BnKge8te<i. ccxxiv 

Oriental rugs, reduction advocated. xxix, cnxxxvi 

Pottery- 

Evasion of duties. ci/Viii 

NetteSsity for continuance of industry. CLix 

Printed cottons, effwt. xxii,ci.xix 

Rattan (foods, discussed. xix, ci,xni 

Keiliudion of— 

Effect on business— 

Cotton industry. xxn 

Plush industry. cxcyii 

Removal of— 


Effect on business— 

Pottery industry. xvii 

Silk industry. xxxi, cxcm,cxciv 

Tilo industry. clix 

Cotton industry. clxix, clxx 

Cotton machinery industry.xxiv,ci.xxvi,<;Lxxvn 

Linen thread industry. xxxii,cxcviii 

Printed cottons. xxii, xxin 

Sanitary ware manufacture. clix 

Woolen industry. clxxxiii 

Trust products, independent maunfactnrers injured more tiiaii trusts. xi. 

Revision undesirable— 

Review of evidence. xi 

Digest. i.xxxviii, lxxxix 

Shoe machinery, of no effect.. xxxvi, ccxix 

Silk industry, establishment of, due to. xxxi, clxxxix 

Specific duties, advocated. xxxii, xc 

Straw mattings, increase advocated. xxix, xxx, clxxxvii 

Wilson law, effects— 

Pottery industry. xvii,clix 

Woolen industry. xxviii 

Wool- 

Effect— 

Review of evidence. xxvi-xxviit 

Manufacture. clxxxii, clxxxiii 

Prices. clxxxii 

Production. clxxx, clxxxi 

, Rebate of, effect. clxxxiii 

Woolen goods— 

Effect on manufacture. clxxxiii 

Maintenance of, advocated. xxvii, xxvui 

Taxation; 

Department stores. xiv 

Technical schools (see also fi^ucotum, industnuf; Sdioolt; Textile schodl»)i 

Desirability of. lix,cxxii,cxxiii 

New Bedf^ Textile School. exxv 

Philadelphia School of Industrial Art.cxxiii-cxxv 

Telegraphs: 

Qovemment ownerahip, Australia. xui 

Tenement houses (see also atmeing of working peopUy. 

Boston. xcv 

lUl River...,. xcv 

Mod^ FranUorion-the-Midn. xcvi 

KewinkOty. xcv 

PWtoMphie. xcv 
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teiiile'KiioolB {eee also Education, indmtrial; SchooU; TnhmmlKchovhi)-. 

New Bedford Textile School. cxxv 

Philadelphia School of Industrial Art.cxxiii, cxxv 

Thread industry. {See Linen thread indadrp.) 

TOe industry; 

Development. .tvi,clv 

Export trade. olviii 

Freight rates, discriminations. xvii.cLVin 

Sales methods. ctvni 

Tariff, dependence on. cux 

Wages. CLxn 

Trade-marks; 

Importance of special trade-marks for fondgn markets. Lxxxvn 

Trade nnions. {See Ijahor organieatiom.) 

Tramps; 

rtoposed method of dealing with. cvi, cvn 

Transit-in-bond privilege; 

Abolishment of, would injure New Knglaml.xui, (x;xxx,coxxxi 

Trenton Potteries Company. CLvn 

Trusts. (See Combinaiume.) 

Unemployment; 
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TESTIMONY. 


MANOFACTDRES AND GENERAL BUSINESS. 


WASHiNaTON, D. 0., Novemb& 9,1900. 

TESTIMONY OE ET. ElV. H. C. POTTEE. 

Bwlwp of the Episcopal Church, for the dioceee of Neto York. 

Thfi commission met at 11 a. m.. Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Bishop H. C. Potter was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) Will you please give your name, profession, official jiosi- 
tion, ana post-office address?—A. H. C. Potter, mshop of the diocese of Now York; 
29 Lafayette place. New York City. 

Q. Wo understand that you are here to give us information on the subjects of 
arbitration and the laboring men, in their sociolorical aspects. We shall be 
pleased to have you go on in your own way without leading questions, and state 
what you wish on these subjects.—A. I may say, in the first place, that the first 
issue alxmt which I should be disposed to talk with the commission in regard to this 
whole business would be the matter of the use of terms. It would interest you— 
and that, I think, really would be of value, because it is part of the history of the 
interesting movement—if I say that my relation to labor and to laboring men, 
and to questions of wages and the like, which divide laboring men from employ¬ 
ers, grew out of a movement in the State of New York some years ago, perna^ 
10 or 12, part of wWch was the cooperation and initiative of people who other- 
vrise were far apart, such as my mends Dr. Felix Adler, Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, President Low, and two or three large employers of labor, and two or 
three labor leaders, including a walking delegate. We were brought togetherfor 
the purpose of considering the organization of a board or society or commission, 
whatever it might be called, for the purpose of interposing in a reconciliatory 
way between workmen and their employers, and at the outset we discussed at 
considerable length the question of what we should call ourselves. 

It vrill sound paradoxical if I say so, but we consider that our organization was 
of value, likely to be of valuable service, mainly because it was directly unaa- 
thoritative. We were self-constituted; we were not created by the State, and I 
think our experience has vindicated the wisdom of our being an absolutely vd- 
nntary and self-constituted body. Nobody asked us to organize, and nobody in 
any official way has given ns any authority, and yet we have been able dunug 
these years to be of very considerable use to a very various body of workingmen. 

In the matter of organization, as I say, our first question was as to how we 
should designate ourselves. We rejected the term arbitration because of its con¬ 
nection in the mind of the workmgman, particularly, with bodies created by the 
legislature, and we wanted to preserve the voluntary elements in the whole thing, 
and W .1 wanted to be modest, so we called ourselves uud are to-day the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation. We were composed as J have described. The/iec- 
retary of the board was and is a typesetter. Before a great While we came to be 
known to workingmen, and our assistance was invokM in a number of strikes. 
A very interesting one was the marble-workers* strike, which invtdved all the 
men who were marUe-workma in and about New York (Sty, whether they were 
.marlde sawets, planers, carvers, or setters, and wUeb inclnded a negotiation 
which Covered some two or tiuree weeks. In these meetings or gatherings for the 
pnrpoee cd bringing workingmm and their em^oyers t^ethra we m aintained 
amn the start toe most abeitolte informhiity, m we encouraged toe greataat 
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unreserve in the expression l)oth of opinions and convictions sbont facts. We 
met originally in a room in a building which is the official residence and head¬ 
quarters of the bishop of New York. It is called Holuirt Hall. This is a room 
and hall of a ^id deal of stateliness and dignity, fashioned exactly after the House 
of Lords, and is furnished with oak and red leather and with terrace seats—all 
that sort of thing. We got together there, workingmen sitting on one side and 
the employers and the gentlemen who represented various colleges, like President 
Low, and others on the other side. We found the whole business exceedingly 
stiff and formal, and the character of the room itself and the distance at which 
we wore from each other satisfied me after a meeting or two that we were not 

g oing to get the workingmen to talk freely. When you oblige a man to get up on 
is feet at a distance from everybody else, having everybody criticising his 
clothes and manner, and so on, you are likely to get him at his worst. ^ on’e 
evening I said that the next meeting would lie held at my house; and after that 
we sat at our table in my study like this—‘ind I hope it will not shock you if I 
say we smoked.and drank coffee—but we got down into the whole tiling, through 
conversation and the social element, in such a way that we never would have 
gotten it otherwise. There were two tendencies which, in presiding over this 
meeting, I had to encounter. One was the tendency on the part of the employer 
to orewd the workingmen when the workingmen’s statement of facts wore not 
quite correct and precise, for which he had no training, of course, and an ill nature, 
which the French would describe as de haut en ba8,froin above to below that I 
checked instantly. I said, “ You must remember, gentlemen, we are all equal in 
this room for the time being. I shall expect you to put restraint iumn yourselves 
and to address anybody you are spiking to with careful courtesy and considera¬ 
tion.” After while I got the workingmen to speaking with great unreserve, and, 
what is of the most value, I got them to feel there was going to be fair play there 
without respect to any class or caste; that every man was going to have a good 
show. In that way we liegot in the minds of the men whom we brought together 
there a disposition to recognize that there was no ulterior motive in the existence 
of this commission; that we were not a furtive liody got together for the interests 
of capital, but there simply and only to serve both sides as far as we could anil 
to create an atmosphere of mutual conciliation and mutual good understanding. 

I should say distinctly that the highest services which that commission has 
rendered in the city of New York are not the services it has rendered in the indi¬ 
vidual cases of strikes and so on, but in the implanting in the minds of the work¬ 
ing people the idea that there was a body of people in New York who represented 
thiiigs that were supposed to be of value—iimuence and character and position, 
etc.—who wore on their side; who wanted to see fair play. I do not think any¬ 
thing ever touched me more than when I got through arbitrating this OTeat strike 
with the marble-workers, the men who represented the workingmen and the others, 
also, who were on the commission of arbitration asked me to go with them and 
have ns all photopaphed together. That picture hangs in my house as one of the 
most precious heirlooms which I hope to leave to my children, because it was a 
symbol of the fraternal relation of human society. There you have gotten at the 
bottom fact of the whole business. The problem in modem life in any organized 
society is to prevent alienation and this misapprehension of classes; that, from the 
^wth of wealth in a republic is just as great as in an empire. People drift apart. 
Not one of us in this room who is familiar with the ear% history of our coun^ 
can fail to recognize the enormous contrast in social conditions to-day from those 
that existed fid and, much more, 76 years ago. In a smaller community such as 1 
grew up in—Schenectady, in central New York, or a village such as in Otsego 
County, in which I spent my boyhood—the life of the community was one. If there 
was poverty, it was recognized and known about, and the conditions under which it 
came about were known. If there was intemperance, that was recognized; and 
the ne'er-do-well peimle were not left as they are in modem life to an experience 
of such profound indifference, and the distances between the top and the bottom 
were so much less than they are to-{^ that the tendency was to help people 
mutually to understand one another. The mischief of the growth of wealth and 
luxm^inaconntrylikeoursisthatitpracticallydestroysthatcondition. Of course 
when you go to the great metropolitan communities you get the foreign element, 
and yon have got a condition of remoteness of a large portion of well-to-do people 
from the other people which is not less than their remoteness from the condition 
of people in the Philippine Islands or in Borneo—don't know any more about them; 
dimt know how they live. The sad part of it is they do not want to know, as we 
do not enjoy bearing things painful to us. So, when issues between labor and 
eatfital come about, the element that is discreditable in it is the profound igno- 
lanoe of Intelligent people as to what brought them about. The et^ of the sweat 
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shops of New York, for instance, is a storjr which well-to -do people turn from, when 
they find it in the daily pa^, as something unpleasant, and ‘they do not want to 
read about it. ItisasolT^leproblem. Sometnii^ can be done to betterthe con¬ 
dition of the people who are being crushed by the injustice of sweat-shop work. 
We have not {^t far enough to feel that the thing that lies at the bottom of the 
relations of capital and labor is first of all to touch that enormous apathy, and 
somehow or other to move it and to weaken it.' In that regard I am free to say myself 
that I am far more hopeful of voluntary organization for the reconciliation and 
mutual interpretation of one another by capital and labor than I am of le^slation 
Curiously enough, last winter, coming home from India, 1 met a gentleman who 
came from New Zealand, and I asked him about the working of this system. 
" Well,” he said, “ it is working very well so far as the conditions of capi^ and 
lahor in New Zealand are concerned, but they are very elementary conditions, and 
It ts extrMOely doubtful whether you could get them to work effectuadly under 
the more ooaiid«;s conditions of labor and capital in greater communities." That, 
I think, in aBy teeonunendation which such a body as this commission might 
make in regard to legisla&n, might wisely be oonsiaered. Just how far legisla¬ 
tion should go is a principle concerning which there ought to be, from a ixidy 
like this, an explicit deliverance, and a recognition of the fact that the gi'eat moral 
processes of moving a community are not in the shape of laws. There are fea¬ 
tures in the New Zealand scheme which I think of great value. The feature, for 
instance, that one of the arbitrators sbould be nominated by the representatives 
of organized labor is of great value, because if there is one thing that ought to 
be done exidicitly in any pronunciamento or declaration that is made in this 
country, it should lie the recognition of the right of the workingmen to organize. 
That should not be a deliatable question any more, and it should be etaW in a 
manly and unreserved way. And if he has a right to organize, he has also a right 
to be represented in any enactment which is made either hy the State or Nation. 
The other feature, of course, is that which provides that another member of the 
beard should lie a capitalist or labor employer—call him what you please, Tliat 
a judge of the Simreme Court should lie the third and presiding member of tWs 
arbitration biard stnick me as being a provision of gi’eat value. But the weak 
jxiint in it is that it is coercive. If either side demands arbitration then the 
other side has no discretion alwit it. It is competent for both sides to settle 
a difference about wages in some other way; but if one aide goes to the authori¬ 
ties and demands arbitration then the other side must yield to it. Of course there 
you touch the question of the value of involuntaiy mechanisms, or any great 
movement of the sort. The law is simply the expression of a moral sense of a 
community, and unfortunately is too often so much beyond it that it suffers from 
what Mr. Cleveland I think would describe as innocuous desuetude. We have 
Pl^fy of illustrations of that, as you know, in the city of New York just now. 

The one point I wanted to bring out was that of aid. I believe in the value of 
sf^ebody or commission which should exist for the purpose of interpreting, I 
like that phrase best, the labor organization and the capital organization to one 
another. I regard that as likely to be efficacious, if it is a voluntary organization, 
mnmng us to see that underlying the whole question of the relation of capital 
“ tabor IS the duty of a citizen, and especially the well-to-do citizen, to set him¬ 
self to ^ to understand it. The mischiefs of the wild talk of labor are not 
g^ter than the mischiefs of the wild talk of capital. You get any body of men 
ordinarily talking about these questions and yon will be amazed and disheartened 
by the ^kless way in which they make statements which have no suffleieht 
foundation in fact. This is fatal to the construction of any social order. I 
wn say for myself, and I think I can say for my associates in the Board of 
Mention and Conciliation of New York, that wo have found our relations to 
workingmeu a daily education to us; that we have found in them a degreeof intel- 
ngenoe airf especially an instinct of fairness with which they are rarely credited; 
Adismisition to be careful about statements of fact, and to recognize the tenden- 
cies irf exaggeration among their own number, and to assist us—assist me partio- 
-to niy relations with them in reaching conclusions, by m^ng sacrifices. 
1 rii^d describe very imperfectly my experience with the work of bringing the 
JTOrtangmen and their employers to an understanding if I did not say that I had 
teen impress^ with the disposition of the workingman, if he saw that a conces- 
otm on to side was likely to be met with a conoesnon on the other side, to hasten 
to make it. The popular impression that the workingman always wants to stiuid 
out in a sort of rigid and unreserving way for bis demand is not in accordance 
w*ta mv experience. 

., *«■ (By Ifr. ClAEKB.) Have you discovered any lessening of the opposition to 
tne organization of tabor in recent years?—A. Yes; distinctly. I toiwir oar 
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American instinct of fairness, a national quality, is illustrated in that. 1 
have h^n very much struck with the frank acknowledgment of the perfect right 
of workingmen to organize—and in some oases on the part of the employers, vrtth 
the expression of the wish that they would—for the reason that they w^d much 
rather deal with a body which had a certain responsibility, frbm the fact that it 
was an organization, than with irresponsible persons. And then, too. I have been 
impressedwitb the disposition of employers to readjust their points of view with 
reference to particular features in labor organizations which at first were particu¬ 
larly offensive to them. As I stated, in this body to which I refer, we have had 
now and then what are called walking delegates. Well, a walking delegate is a 
particmlarly obnoxious pei-sonage to the employer, and I remember ve^ well a 
discussion on one occasion where a large employer of labor said; “ Why is it that 
we can not deal, when there is a strike, with our own workmen; that all the 
negotiations most be carried on through an outsider with whom we have no rela¬ 
tion whatever—who is a walking delegate? Do you not see you would stand a 
better chance of getting good terms if you were a workman of ours and came to 
us with two or tmee of your associates and said, Mr. So and So, we do not think 
we are getting a fair wage and we are going to pull out unless you do better by 
ns? Do you not think we would rather discuss these questions with you than with 
persons who are entirely irresponsible and have no relations with us whatever?” 
The young man said: “ Yes; I can quite understand that from your point of view.” 
He then told how that worked so far as the workman is concerned. He said: “ I 
have been engaged in this branch of industry for a great many years under various 
employers, but 1 have always noted this fact, that whenever a body of employees 
appointed a committee of three 'men or two men or one man to go to the employer 
and represent what they thought would be fair as to wages, whether or no the 
demand was conceded, that particular workingman, or these particular working¬ 
men, sooner or later disapiieai'ed out of this gentleman’s employ.” “Now,” he 
s^d: “yon would admit we have got to have a representative; somebody must 

r k for us, and if a man can not speak for ns without it be at the cost of his 
B, we have no right to ask him to make that sacrifice. So you must take 
somebody outside of any place and we must take care of him ourselves and have 
him as our representative and pay him.” I was very much impressed with the 
whole scene, which was rather dramatic. 

Q. Have you discovered any improvement in the manner of negotiating between 
masters and men in recent years?-A. Yea; I should say so, if by manner you 
mean the readiness of employers and laborers to conduct the inquiry upon cer¬ 
tain predetermined lines and hold them to these lines. 

Q. They are more diplomatic and less rigid and incorrigible?—A. Exactly. 
They are more intelligent, I think, in that respect in all departments of labor— 
certainly with which I have dealt and been connected. For inatanc.e, in this 
, marble workers' strike, there yon have got what is purely a manual task, for the 
’ men stay at one end of a big saw and move it to and fro, or move something to 
polish a piece of marble. You would say that is about as low a type of indnstiy, 
as little mtelligence required, as you could find, and yet the intelligence of the 
men who are doing that work or those who speak fur mem, aiding them, is some¬ 
thing always interesting and encouraging. In this particular strike to which 1 
refer we hM Italians, Germans, Irishmen, and Americans, and yet there was 
not any choice as to the clearness in which they made their points known, or 
their readiness to consider a point in opposition, or their capacity, apparently, to 
do BO. I shcnld say for myself that my impression of the average intelli^ce 
of the workmen was very greatly raised by my personal dealings m cases of this 
sort of strikes. 

Q. Has there been any noticeable improvement in the disposition of employers 
to be fair toward their employees?—A. Oh, I think so; distinctly. It seems to 
me that tiie mental history of the process is substantially this: Your first instinct 
and mine, when anybody undertakes to interfere with our private business, is to 
say they can not do It. I saw in the West somewhere—In Chicago, if I am not 
mistaken—something of the sort. There is now an organization of servant mis. 
Before taking situations they demand certificates of the character of their lady 
vrho employs them. I can imagine a woman saying that is intolerable; yet it is 
perfectly reasonable, and there is a point of view also tiom which it would be 
perfectly equitable. 1 certainly, if I am going into your employ, have the ri|d>f 
io know first of all whether you are solvent, whether you are competent to pay 
my.wadee, and then whether It isadecent house,if I am a pure young woman, 
and whellier I am going to compromise my character. To take the thing back 
to Ihe largin' aspect, the em^oyers have recogidzed very frankly the demtmds of 
tba wotkaigiiMn which they fonght in convention, arad their ti(^ of privi^ 
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judgment in discnaaion, whicb capital is bound to respect. In that way I think 
a betterment ot pnblio sentiment, so far as I'have encountered it, has come to 
pass. 

Q. Since you began to study thig question has there been a great improvement 
in tne material and moral condition of the working class in New York?—A. I 
do not know whether I should use the adjective “great.” There has been 
an improvement, and X think it could be said to be a cooperative improve¬ 
ment. 1 think the condition of the homes of the poor is better in New York 
than it was lU years t^o, or, still more, 20 years ago. The lenslatlon in the 
direction of improving the homes of the poor Ims been on the whole judicious and 
wholesome, and has been fairly well enforced. The disposition of a number of 
capitalists to erect a class of tenement houses of an improved kind, which shall 
have sanitary conditions and moral conditions, in the direction of the protection 
of the virtue and decency of families, has been very marked, indeed. It lags 
a long way behind what we ought to have done. There is a strong disposition, 
however, to press for greater improvement in that direction. I think there is 
abundant evidence of it. A movement of that sort gets cumulative force and 
gains fast. The experiments in regard to improved tenements have on the whole 
been encouraging and reassuring. 

We get in a great city like New York, as yon all know, a vast mass of people 
who come to us from all kindreds and tongues, and a great many of them have 
first of all to be educated up to a certain standard of docent living. I do not sup¬ 
pose there is one person in ten thousand who realizes the character of New Yonk 
in that particular. If I may volunteer to mention it, one of my oler^ came 
to me not long ago and asked me if I would give him a letter to a rector in order 
that he could got the use of a chapel for services for Mesopotamians. Now, I 
should not like to embarrass any gentleman in this room by asking him where 
Mesopotamia is. This cler^man was a native Armenian and has charge of an 
Armenian congregation. He said to me, “ I should like to have serticeB for 
these Mesopotamians.” 1 said, “ Really, can't you have the handful of these 
Mesopotamians come to your congregation?” He smiled and said, with an 
air of superior knowledge, “Perhaps you do not know” (I certainly did notj, 
“ but the Mesopotamian tonCTe is utterly different from the Annenian. What is 
your idea of a handful? ” “I suppose there may be 25 or 50 of these people here.” 
He said, “ If you will come with me this morning, within three blocks of where we 
are at this moment I will show you a settlement of 800 families of Mesopotamians, 
^which the^city of New York is just as ignorant as it is^of the condition of 

I asked how tlmy came here and what they were loing. He sa^tSy were 
brought over by coiqiorations, companies that manufacture cheap jewelry; that 
was their particular art, and they were good workmen. 

To come back to the tenement house and all that, you can’t teach a person who 
has lived in the East and with Easteni ways to use a Westefti house and Western 
conveniences at first with much success or respect, but that process of education 
in the large foreign elements is getting on well and hopefully, and among them 
there are a great many very estimwle, self-respecting, and excellent people. 
You can not msmiss any race or nationality in New York en masse and say they 
are a bad lot- 

Q . As a whole they are a thrifty people, are they not?—A. Very thrifty. 
Whether they are anarchistic or revolutionary in'their tendencies, they find that 
their wage gives them a chance to put away money, and the socialist and prole¬ 
tariat becomes conservative just as soon as be gets money bi the saving bank. 
He is not destructive any more. Thatjs the process that is going on. ^e his¬ 
tory of the small accounts in the savings banks is one of the most (teamatic stories 
in the history of a great State, 

^ Q. Do these people shortly after coming begjh to improve in their habits of 
areas and living?—A. Oh, yes. 

. Q, Do you know of any organized effort to teach them Western ways?—A. Yes. 
}««■ instance, I have a good many of them in those schools of ours which are down 
b Htaiwtan street. New York, of which you have probably heard. Staunton 
tbnet is in the most densely populated ward in the world, not exceptiag C^ton, 
with as many people as are there, because the buildings are so high. We have 
bpre sewing schools and gynuiasia. and especiidly cooking schools and other 
wiiaitineiits of industrial training. All these people come wiHiont any reference 
to tl^ rdigdbUB assodatious or traditions, and they are very indeed. I 
ahonld be very glad to have yon come dowq and see our cookiim school and see If 
ym could do better in thp way of a chop or omdet or rice pudding. We sfaohld 
be very glad to serve you there. 
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Q. Is tills like the social settlement of the Hebrews?—A. Yes; it is like all that 
work which is described in Chicago, New York, and elsewhere as college-settle¬ 
ment work. 

Q. Yon sajr that these Mesopotamians were brought here or induced to come 
here by the manufacturers of cheap jewelry?—A. That was my information. Of 
course, it was not a case of contr^ labor. They came in families and came of 
their own motion; they take their chances without exception. 

Q. Do they begin to work for lower wages than the averwe American scale 
prevailing in that industry at the time of their arrival?—A. That I can not say. 
1 have no means of knowmg. This clergyman of mine had no'information on 
that subject at all. 

Q. Has any lalior difficulty arisen with that class of people within your knowl- 
eilgeV—A. No; not with that particular race. The Hebrews have had difficulties 
with their employers, and we have interposed in such oases once or twice success¬ 
fully; not always. 

Q. Are most of the employers of Hebrews themselves Hebrews?—A. Yes; so 
far as I know. 

Q. Do yon think that labor is as well rewarded voluntarily by that class of 
employers as by others generally ?—A. I do not think it is as well rewarded volun¬ 
tarily by anybody as it is likely to be when you get some organization or mechan¬ 
ism which presents the claim of labor in a forcible and intelligent way. I do not 
suppose yon or I would be likely to pay our coachman as much, or our cook as 
much, as if we were not aware that the lady in the next house was willing to pay 
her more. I do not see why you have not got the principle which governs the 
whole question. A workman is, of course, worth what he is not only to you but 
to somebody else, and I snpiiose one of the great services which organized labor 
renders to those who are associated in it is that it brings to the mind of the 
employer in a concrete form the justice of its demands. Human selfishness, in 
other words, is not as sensitive to the other fellow as it ought to be. 

Q. Oranting the truth and force of wliat you have stated in that matter, let me 
Inquire if you do not think there is a growing disposition on the part of employers 
to reiMignize justice in th<> matter of wages, and also that there is an enligntened 
self-interest by having a very large consuming population living somewhere near 
up to the standard of liberal wages?—A. Most inspiring. I shomd then go further 
than that. I should say that apart from enlightened selfishness there was a 
human instinct, a fraternal instinct, in the minds of employers to-day which 
was widely diffused all over the world. It exists in France to a most impress¬ 
ive degree, and in England to an equally impressive degrw, and here. I do not 
think that the iiminlar mind in its devotion to the working people does justice 
to the growth of that or finds illustrations of it right under its eye in shoiis 
and factories, of which I have personal knowledge-^instakiu^ efforts for the 
comforts, the well-being and health of employees. The disixisition to consider 
them as fellow-creatnres, men and brethren. I think is one of the most encour¬ 
aging notes in the whole social labor problem to-day. For anybody to take a 
pessimistic, view of it is both unjust and reprehensible. The thing behind it 
you have got to recognize is that m all such matters the neat enemy of good is 
Ignorance, and that as the value and truth of enlightened relatione between the 
classes breaks upon the minds of people they take hold of instrumentalities for 
bettering them.' But you take the great shojis in New York, like Wanamaker's 
and Macey's, and others—I have often thought that nothing could be more valu¬ 
able than that some one should pre{iare a paper and illustrate it in order to show 
wbat great employers are doing for the coimort and well-being of their people, 
and how that is an illustration of the large improvement found in a great many 
cases. * 

Q. Do yon think that tendency is increasing?—A. Yes. 

< 3 . Are the tenements of New York, inhabited by the industrial population, 
owned hugely by iwople of large means?—A. That is a difficult question to answer. 
I should say from my own knowledge not nearly so largely as is generally sup¬ 
posed. I think that great owners of real estate in New York avoid that kind of 
property now as an investment. It is troublesome; it needs constant vigilance. 
The question of repairs is very serious, especially where you have got peoffie who 
me reckless in the way eff water and fancete and windows, and things that are 
destructible. Hy own imprestion is that the great owners of real e^te seek a 
class of property above that. I fancy tenement property is owned very consider¬ 
ably in New York by Hebrews, and that it is owned a good deal by people not of 
great wealth; but I have not, I ought to add, such definite information as makes 
ifft Judgment of any value. 

Q. Do yon not think that the elevation of the industrial classes depends very 
largely upon the houses in wliich they Uve?—A. Yes; largely. 
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Q. Is there any orgfanized effort in New Tork to bring inflnence to bear upon 
the owners of these houses to improve them?— A. No; no organised effort that I 
know of. The movements such as are represented by college settlements ibcjude 
a very high class of citizens, public spirited, representing wealth and traditional 
social culture and influence, and that is very considerably enlisted undoubtedly in 
that direction, but yon can't call it an organized movement. 

Q. Has there been legislation on that subject?—A. Yes; a good deal of it. 

Q. Has it had good effect?—A. I should say so on the whole; yes. Of course' 
it deiiends very much upon the efiSciency with which it is enfon^, and there yon 
got down to the question of an efSclent police sj^tem. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the trade unions have given any attention to 
the subject?—A. I do not. Lthink that is one of the defects at present. For 
instance, in the buildi^ of tenement houses we have not sncoeede(f in getting in 
small shareholders. 'We never shall achieve any great results in elevating the 
conditions in any great or small center unless we can unite classes at both ends. 
So long as model tenement houses are built for people and not by them, and owued 
for people and not by them, you come back to what I said a moment ago of the 
dangers of the attitude toward the laboring man de haut en has, the attitude of 
condescension, which is the most mischievous element yon could have. The 
efforts in Prance in that direction, unless I am misinformed, have been very suc¬ 
cessful. Of course they are troublesome, and they do not tempt capitalists who 
are using their money for business; but if we could get organizations of capitalists 
and laboring men together, in which the laboring men could be shareholders, to 
however small a degree, and have some vote and direct interest in its maintenance 
and the betterment of the fabric, 1 think that should make a move forward of 
very great value. That is in the air, but I think it is coming. 

Q. I understand you to say, speaking of the New Zealand system of arldtra- 
tion, that you regard the compulsory feature as a weak element?—A. Yes; I do. 

Q. You would not think it advisable to introduce that in this country, then?— 
A. No; I should apprehend bad results from that. First, an antagonism to it as 
a coercive method of settling questions of great delicacy and difflctilty, and then 
the inevitable endeavor, in which we are very skillful people, to circumvent the 
law in some way, to get around it and dodge it. It would be a dead letter, and 
that is one of the most vicious features of the history of statutes that I see—that 
there are so many laws that are dead letters. It is a great principle which wo 
ought to nail up on the sky. It is the best government that governs least. Mak¬ 
ing taws ought to be regarded as only worse than not having any laws. Having 
a moral sense in a community to do a thing is ten tlionsand times better than 
law. The difficulty about any law like that of New Zealand is that our relations 
between capital and labor are so delicate and complicated that there would be so 
many instances in which, by some ingenuity, the law would be circumvented. 

Q. Yon think the law should in some tentative way encourage arbitration?-A. 
Oh, decidedly. If you could have a law which should iirovide just the New Zea¬ 
land mechanism without the coercive feature in it, it would, I think, be of great 
use. 

Q. How would it impress you to have the requirement in the law that when¬ 
ever a labor dispute arises which is liable to become acute, arbitration must be 
offered?—A. Not absolutely, thoimh that would have been the line to have taken 
the other day in Pennsylvania. There was no doubt about the readiness of one 
side there to arbitrate. That whole condition was accentuated and the employ¬ 
ers ultimately beaten because they would not arbitrate. 

Q. It is your belief, then, that public opinion largely favors arbitration?—A. 
Most distinctly, and that it would be of great moral value to put a person who 
was in (he wrong conspicuously in the wrong in the public eye. 

I would like to read a passage from Mr. Lloyd’s book os to the New Zealand 
system. I think it is a capital system with the elimination of that coercive 
fratiire. 

(Beading;) “The court of arbitration consists of 8 persons. Who bold for 8 
years, appointed by the governor-general, and of the 3 appointees 1 must be 
^ nominated by workingmen.” 

TTiat 18 a discreet proviso. Suppose the workingmen appointed directly, 
They might choose the most offensive man they had; but they must choose, t 
suimose, 2 or 8, and the governor-general may take any one of them. 

O^oading:) “ And 1 fi^ among men nominated by the capitalists.” 

There must be 2 or 8 nominal, and the governor-general must have an 
option. 

(Reading;) “The third is a judge of the supreme court. This democratio 
t^^ntation of labor and camtal insures to each throughout the proceedings 
that their interests are protected by men of their own class familiar with the con- 
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dltioiui of their life and indnetry. It inenree that the caeting vote at the chair¬ 
man is riven with men by hie eide to make clear all the technicalities and 
difficnltlM of the questions at issue. 

“ The selection of a jud^ of the supreme court to preside and to give 
the final and decisive vote satisfies the contestants and the people that the state, 
on its side, contributes to the inquiry and the dedsion the best it has of dignity, 
experience, and Impartiality. 

“ If the question before the board or court is of more than usual complexity, 
a experts may be chosen by the 2 parties to act as full members of the court and 
to see that the decision is made with full understanding of all the points. 
Experts are frequently called in in this way. For special emergencies tliere may 
be s])ec:ial boards elected. » 

“Neither board nor court intervene in any dispute of their own motion, but, 
like other courts, only when one of the parties or both appear before them. The 
compulsion in the law is not that the state of itself compels the parties to arbi¬ 
trate, but that if one desires to arbiti'ate instead of fighting the state says the 
other must not fight, but arbitrate.” 

Q. (By Mr. Claekb.) Do you think that the fact that they have no strikes in 
that coun^, and that compulsory arbitration is successful, is due to the primi¬ 
tive and simple conditions Ihere compared with our own, and that that principle 
might not work well here?—A. Well, yes; I think that is just precisely the key to 
the whole situation. The dominant class in New Zealand is the amcultural 
class, not the manufacturing class. In our Western phrase. New Zealand is run 
by farmers; you can not say that of the United States. They have got a very 
simple and elementary community there as compared with ours. 

Q. Have you discovered any strong opposition to the compulsory feature of 
arbitration among either employers or employed in this country?—A. No; I can 
not s^ that I have any information that would enable me to answer that question. 

Q. It is a matter of theory, then, and not demonstration?—A. Undoubtedly, 
entirely; it is all my own impression; it is, of course, of no value as far as the 
testimony is concerned. 

Q. Would you consider that even compulsory arbitration, objectionable as that 
feature of it may seem, would still be a less evil than a prolonged strike or lock¬ 
out?—A. Yes, I should think so; at any rate I should be quite willing to acquiesce 
for my responsibility in legislation of that sort which might be experimental in 
character. Certainly no intelligent person can feel that a strike per se is any¬ 
thing less—in its physical conoe^ons, I mean—than a reversion to the primitive 
type, as the ethnologists would say. It is going back to barbarism. Yon cannot 
settle questions of twt kind in that way; and we ought to have got far enough, 
in a civilization like ours, to settle questions of that kind in some other way than 
that which involves the demonstrations which usually accompany strikes. But, 
as between the two, I should feel that certainly it was worth while to attempt the 
experiment involved in legislation even of a compulsory character, though I should 
not 1)6 very hopeful about it. 

Q. Have you studied the subject of organization by workingmen and by employ¬ 
ers enongh to come to any conclusion as to what are the proper limitations of 
such organization?-A. No; I should not like to answer that—to define that. Of 
course, as to both cases, a person situated as I am is a layman, he is an outsider, 
and he would look at it in a larger and a looser way. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) I think the commission would like to learn something 
from yon about these so-called college settlements; the initiative of them, and how 
they nave progressed, and what is the effect of them.—A. The college settlement 
yon have in mmd is that of Mr. Reynolds, and I see you will have him here in a 
few days as a witness. The college settlement is one of the most interesting 
developments as confirming what I said a moment ago as to the hopefulness 
the present situation. Of course, in great centers a great deal of what may be 
callM humanitarian work has been done; as, for instance, I am working under 
eooleriastical auspices, and it has been done under r^igious features. But 
equally there are a great many people to whom that relation would be embar- 
nwring, and titere are people who feel very keenly, too, particularly in the case 
of yomig men, the misery and wretchedness of a great many social conditions 
that exlstiB ooimeotion with capital and labor, and you recognize—as Mr. Wyokoff 
has done, whose admirable paper, I think in Scribner's lately, gave, I think,muoh 
the most valualde teetunony at wi experimental character in regard to the con- 
of the laboring man in America to-day—the keen interest in tiie minds of 
ooffi^ men in tiiese questions. The cdlege settlement grew up originally ont of 
the dsnite of ottUege men in England to ^ closer to tne laboring clasra, a^ 
hSMmM of ^^ir keen appteheiziion of t& danger of alienation of classes. iRm 
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first of them was the famoua Oxford House in London, which was founded and 
organized, as yon know, hy a nnmber of Oxford men who went and Ured in what 
we wonld call the slams here, and interested themselves In the social condltionB 
and recreations of these people who are at the tmttom of the soeial scale. Then 
there followed the interesting and yerv notable experiment which, from the name 
of its founder, was called Toynbee Hall. Mr. Toynbee was a gentleman of for¬ 
tune who came out of Cambridge and founded this hall, which, if you ever go to 
London, I hope you will go and see; and there yon ^11 see one of the most 
marvelous illustrations of 'wisdom and sympathy and tact in dealing with the 
conditions of the working masses in London. As to what may be done here in 
this country, undoubtedly the success of those experiments produced in this 
country the college settlement: and the college settlements in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and elsewhere, are houses in which young men live in community and in 
which, for a certain period in the year, they give themselves to live among those 
people to study their social conditions and enter the service. They give from 1 
to a or 3 months; men give their whole summer vacations and spend their whole 
time there. We have such a house in what is called pro-cathedral work in 
Staunton street. New York, in which men come from all over the country and 
live in the very simple way in which we provide for them there—the plainest 
living: and they teach classes and they visit and they do whatever we order them 
to do. Now, those things are existing all over the country in great cities. They 
are certainly most inspiring and interest the very best element, so far as the 
future is concerned, of the young men in effecting any great betterment of social 
conditions. They have all sorts of schemes for providing rwireation and decla¬ 
mations and debates among those boys. They get at them. However, that is 
Mr. Reynolds's problem, and when he comes he will tell you; and I wish you 
would ask him to tell you of the work that is being done in what is called the 
Nurses’ Home, under the auspices of Mr. Jacob Schift, a great Hebrew banker of 
New York, a man of very high character and quality, who has maintained at his 
own cost in different parts of the city two or three hotwes in which gentlewomen 
of refinement live ana do most useful work in connection with women. 

Q. Has the Episcopal Church, outside of its own special ohuich organization, 
any society that cares for these working classes?—A. Not outside of parochial 
organization. 

Q. All simply that one?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have no general society, then, in the city of New York?— A. No. 

Q. What success have you met there in your church organization in the care of 
the poor and the outcast'?-A. Oh, most remarkable, most encouragingin awaken¬ 
ing in them good and decent ambitions, and creating a feeling of enthusiasm for 
service on their own part. Of course, thosearestoriesthatcannotbetoldin public; 
but one of the things that we very imperfectly ^ognize—those of us whose con¬ 
ditions in life are more favored—^is the high instinct and genuine nobility and 
unselfishness which may exist under conations which would seem to us to be 
most hopeless, conditions of great poverty and often want of employment, and 
great pressure in the direction of evfi living, if they wanted to go that way for a 
piece of bread. I spent some 6 weeks, 8 or 4 years ago, daring midsummer, in our 
community house in Staunton street, and I devoted a large part of each ^y 
and evening to receiving anybody who wanted to come to mo about any conceiv¬ 
able trouble. There were a great many factories shut down ii^ the neighborhood; 
there was a good deal of poverty, of which I had reason to know more directly. 
I was there about 6 weeks, and during all that time, while I had all kinds of vis¬ 
itors, days and nights, young men, young women, grown people, and boys and 
girls, in tdl kinds of sorrows, and shames, and troubles, I never was asked for a 
penny. It was known that X had behind me the Episcopal Church of New York. 
But while I was asked for all kinds of counsel and sympathy, I never was asked 
for money, directly or indirectly. I had gentlemen who wrote to me from Albany, 
and Brooklyn, and Jersey City, who said 1 was down there to be struck for dollars; 
but thatwashll. Now,whatareyougoingtothinkaboutpeqplewhoareofasfine 
liber as that, the most redeemable qualirir in our social order? They have just 
the same sympathies, and character, ana purity, and self-respect, and chasrity, 
and honor, as you md 1 have. 

Q. What means ot self-help do they use there in your churches, industrial 
Bcwmls? —A. Yes, we have industrial schools of two or three kinds. We tove 
savings banks, and a kind Of organizatian for boys, personally conducted; and the 
young girls’ clubs are administered by ladies who know 1& lack of these 
with whom they are in constant touch. ItisthesynmthetionervefhatisawwC'' 
ened, and k^ mrobbing, and saving society, after m. 
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Q. Does the interest in this reform permeate the congregations generally, or is 
it left largely to a few ladies who put forward their own special efforts?—A. That 
is rather a \axge question. I should say that the sympathetic interest is a grow¬ 
ing one all the ^e and that it is very considerable. Of course the element of 
active service and helpfulness does not represent a maiorlty of any given congre¬ 
gation, for instance, though it represents a growing element in it; and the large 
consecration of wealth for that kind of work in the city of New York is some¬ 
thing that the modern world has no idea of. If one could see the buildings 
in connection, for instance, with such a church as Grace Church, New York, over 
on the East Side, the vast and beautiful structures that they have reared there in 
connection with their settlement work, and up in Ninety-second street, I think, 
where one old I)utch family, the Rhinelanders, have built a most lieautiful model 
group of buildings of the same kind, you could get an illustration of what is 
being done and what the world never hears anything about or takes into account. 

Q. Do you think that these organized communities are enlarging very much in 
New York with your denomination?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does your hope lie very much in the church organization to carry forward 
this reform at first?—A. I think that is a matter of indifference. My hope lies 
most in the individual. I am not a machine man. I do not believe in an institu¬ 
tion of charity. An institution of charity is a mechanism whicli oiiens the door 
for person^ contact, and I believe in the growth in the juipular conscience of the 
community of a sense of personal responsibility and in the development of a 
capacity for service. The great difBculty to-day is that the business or professional 
man or woman of society has ordinarily so little aptitude for doing anything; 
very much like that young woman who, during the civil war, insisted on bathing 
the head of a soldier. He said, “Well, Madame, you can do it if you want to, but 
you are the fourteenth lady who has done it this morning." She said, “ Well, 
that is alt I know how to do.” They do not know how. But you will be very 
much surprised to see what is being done, and you would bo surprised to go to 
Bt. George’s Church, New York, and see tho Bible Ciass of 2.'j0 young men that Seth 
Low teaches every Sunday morning. You will bo surprised at how much of 
that kind of thing is done; it is a social savor; it sweetens the whole air. There 
is one word I should like to say in connection with the report of the arbitration 
by me of this lithographers’ strike in New York, and that is that whatever wis¬ 
dom there is in that paiier is largely the product of the brain of my friend Dr. 
Felix Adler, to whom I was greatly indebted in connection with the preparation 


Q. (By Mr. Claeke.) When did that strike occur'?-A. That occurred in 1896. 

Q. In what book is this reiiort?—A. (Producing book.) In this Tenth Annual 
Report of the Board of Mediation and Arbitration of New York. And in that 
connection I should like, if I might venture, to suggest that you would get nobody 
in our part of the world whose judgment and scientific knowledge would be of 
any more value to you than Dr. Felix Adler’s. He knows this question in all its 
forms. 

Q. (By Mr. PAKqcHAR.) In the settlement of that lithographers’ strike in New 
York in 1W you made a decision shortening the hours of labor. Could you give 
the commission yonr views on the economic or the social reasons involved in 
diorteuing the hours of labor?—A. I should say gene^ly that I was influenced 
in that decision by the conviction that the human mind has in departments of 
higher activity—«nd lithographic work as a m^hanical art comes under that 
description—power of so much sustained attention that, after a certain time— 
and the analogy there holds good in all mental exercises—that power is not only 
greatly weakened, but it becomes so fur debilitated as to invalidate the excellence 
qf the work. Applied to other forms of labor, it would be i) 08 slble for a man to 
do a longer stint of work without fatigue. But 1 think that the quality of his 
labor is so much better with the shorter hours that from the purely economic 
view It is worth while to shorten it; in other words, that the employer would gain. 

Q. 'Youtdeoision, I believe, was for 471 hours?-A. Yes; a week 

U. Then, would your judgment be that the hours of labor ought to be regulated 
by me conditions of the workingmen?—A. I think so. I do not think you can 
make any hard and fast general rule. Yon and I would not like it. 

Q. In other words, it should be gauged by the efficiency of the person himself 


boon?-A. Yes; be gauged by the emciency of tne man ana ny tne nature oi tne 
task, what the work times out of a man. Talking to railroad pewle, I find that 
there comes to be a very definite conception of the length of time during which a 
man can stand in front of a throttle vidve and run an express train. And that 
. mnat be detennined by what he is doing; applying such principles as that, I mean. 
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Q. Was not this feAtnre involved in that strike—that if Mr. Bean and the other 
employers who were Involved in this dis^eement should agree to very much 
slumn the hours their competitors working outside of the organizations would 
have the benefit and the trade would be apt to pass away from those who made 
concessions to their workmen in shortening the hours?—A. I do not recall that 
particular feature of the decision now, but! should say ^t you can not take a 
step in any right direction without apparent con^uences of that sort. Yon 
must make a beginning somewhere. It must impinge upon somebody, and the 
hope is that yon can puB up the whole line to a liigher standard. 

Q. While you believe in voluntary arbitration and not in the rigidity of State 
arbitration, do you not also believe that associated employers themselves and 
their workingmen are more apt to settle these disturbances lietween themselves 
than by calling in the State or outside parties?—A. Most distinctly. Leave the 
arbitration business on the outside. It is far better that you and I should get 
together in a room and settle a diflBculty between ourselves without referring to 
anybody outside. 

Q. Do you find in making your arbitrations that the employers regard you as 
outsiders—you a clergyman and others of different professions—invading their 
rights to deal with their men?—A. Yes; I do. 

(^. Do yon find in almost all cases that employers regard it as an invasion of 
their rights for outsiders to take any interest in their business?-A. Yes. They 
treated us with a condescending, complacent courtesy, but they did not see what 
business I had with it, and I was iierfectly sensible of that. You can not have an 
arbitration without it. But I am quite ready to believe that the whole theory of 
arbitration should be regarded as a dernier resort—sometliing to go to when you 
have got past the other. The ideal society is whore, of course, organizations or 
individuals, being at issue with one another, come together and talk it over and 
come to an agreement with each other. That is a much higher order. 

Q. You said that strikes had the elements of and were really a relic of liarba- 
rism. Since the dissolution of the old guilds, do you not tldnk that strikes were 
necessities on the part of workingmen?—A. Oh, yes. War is a necessity. 

(^. Do you also think, as a general proposition, that until the employers are 
satisfied of the existence of force enough on the (lart of the employees to meet them, 
as well as probably the justice of the propositions, that they will contend against 
any enlargement of wages or shortening of hours?—A. Inevitably. 

Q. And your desire is to bring in the element of fair play and conciliation and 
mediation before you resort to arbitration?-A. It is, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) You speak of the difficulty of regulating these subjects 
by law. Has not the sithation in the city of New York been greatly benefits by 
the factonr inspection laws and laws pertaining to the sweat shops?-A. Oh, yes. 
I should (Ustinotly except all law which involvea the turning on of the light. 
That is another question. 

Q. The sweating system has been very greatly improved by the factory laws?— 
A. Oh, yes, indeed. That is a case precisely analagous to the case of inspection 
of public institutions by persons appointed for that purpose—institutions which 
are supported by the State. That was the great fight that we had in New York in 
connection with the creation of the State Charities Aid Association and the Charity 
Organization Society. There must be somebody with the right to ^ into any 
ho^ital or asylum that was receiving public money and see how it was con¬ 
ducted. That right of visitation was a sacred right. Legislation of that kind is 
always vidnable. 

Q. Do yon think the State can accomplish anything Important in regard to the 
unemployed by means of legislation?—A. I am not sanguine in r^ard to that, 
no. I think we have great natural laws which are at work, and that while it 
might be conceivable that it would be worth while in certain emergencies to 
as^t people in finding labor—as in transporting them long distances—that on 
the whole when the State goes into that business it interferes in a way with the 
freed^n of action of indlvidniUa. I am greatly in favor of teaching tiie liberty 
of the cirizon. You can make a law that gets me out of bed at a cmaln hour or 
dresses me at a certain hour, but that is not making the man; that is not a man; 
that is not manhood. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) I have understood from your remarks here that yon 
were dismclined to so-called comftalso^ arbitration. I would like to hmr your 
opinion as to how yon would meet a dimcnlty where the employer is represented 
by a larm ag^gation of capital, such as a trust or combine or corpotatioa, that 
aiMolotely nroses to arbitrate or to enter upon any mediation or conciliation with 
a large man <ff men that are employed by it, and where it is such an enterprise 
or occupation that the public at large suffers through the cessation of employ- 
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ment or thnmgh the dispute between the employer and the emidoyed—how wonld 
yon reach that?—A. I Imow no coercive way to reach that that I should care to 
recommend. 

Q. I merely wanted you to go just a step further and say whether or not in an 
instance of that kind tqe power of the State may not justly be invoked to compel 
some sort of a settlement, on the ground that the interest of the public at larae is 
of sufficient importance to prevent the suffering that necessarily ensues.—A. Such 
a situation is conceivable, Imt I confess I shomd have more hope in the ultimate 
value of sound public opinion in coercing the corporatSon, and as being worth 
while to wait tor that. 

But we are now in a transition state, which is bringing to us a different con¬ 
dition of employment both as regards employers, as represented in the manner I 
have stated, and the employed. Large aggregations of capital are taking the 
plaiies of the individual corporation and the individual em^oyer, and remedies 
which were easy of application where the employment was between man and 
man or lietween one corporation and its men are not as applicable under condi¬ 
tions where these combinations get together in larger aggregations; and I wanted 
to know whether yon had thought that out sufficiently to give us a suggestion.- 
A. The remedy for that is in the more thorough and extensive organisation of 
labor. Labor has always lagged behind the other and will sooner or later come 
up to it. 

Q. You think there should be a general organization of labor?—A. Yes. 

Q. To meet the organization of capital?-A. That should have the help of men 
of brains and capital who are not laboring men. There is no grcater service that 
men of brains and character can render, I think, than assisting an intelligent 
organization of lalior. 

(Testimony clowsl.) 


Washinciton, D. C., Nmienil)er 10,1900. 

TESTIMOKY OF MB. E. W. STEIEBISS, 

Ckneral Secretary-Treasurer of the National Building Trades Council of America. 

The commission met at 10.45 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. H. W. Steinbiss, of St. Louis, Mo., was introduced as a witness, and, 
being duly sworn, testified as follows; , 

Q. (By Mr. Claeke.) Will yon please give your name?—A. H. W. Steinbiss. 

U. Post-office address?-A. St. Louis, Mo. 

Q. And official position?—A. General secTetary-treasurenof the National Build¬ 
ing Trades Council of America. 

Q. V^en was this national organization formed?—A. December, 1897. 

Q. Is it a delegate body?—A. It la a delegate body; yea. 

Q. How often does it meet?—A. Once a year. 

(J. What are its relations to the subsidiary bodies in regard to their policy on 
labor onestions?—A. Adyisory and legislative. 

y. Has it an executive committee which has any power to act without instruo- 
rion ftom the delegate body?—A. Yes; the general executive board. 

Q. Has it a set of by-laws?—A. The executive board itself? 

3. ye8.-A. No. 

Q. Has the national organization a set of by-laws?—A. Yes. 

Q. How large is the national body?—A. Actual membership, about 260,000. I 
say actual because, for instance, New York, while not directly affiliated, looks to 
the National Building Trades Council for advice, information, and aid voluntarily. 
Ccmditions exist there which would make it not perh^ impossible but inad¬ 
visable to admit than to the National Building Trades Council, there being dual 
ormmixations of the Building Trades Council there. 

Q. Are the local constituents of the national body building trades councils, or 
are they unionB in the building trades?-A. They are building trades councils 
forined by the buiding trades unions. 

How many States are rroresented in tfcs nationid organization?—A. We 
liave St. Louis, Webb City, St. Joseph, and Kansas City, Mo.; Chio^, Bl.; 
Oin^^H^.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Milwaukee, Wis.; Duluth, Mina.; St. 
jUnris, in.; Evansville, Ind.; Sioux City, Iowa; Edwardsville, ni.; Aiton^IlL; 
'Wotnester, Mass.; Fort Worn, Tex.; Dallas. Tex.; Peoria, DL; Eenoriia, Wis.; 
Wimhw^'Wis.; Jersey City, N. J.; Belleville, HI.; Savannah, Qa.; Memiffiis, 
Teim. Those are the cities that are now represented. 
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Q. .(BylIr. BoiiLUPB.) AndtheBtatetT—A. And the States. 

Q. (By Mr. CuaBKX.) { notice ^t only three Southern States are represented. 
Has there been less effort made to organize oounoils in the Sontb than' in the 
Kortb?—A. It must be understood that aa onr organization is young there has not 
been much effort made outside ot that c^ially made by the secretary, '^e have 
no organizers. It is only lately that we have appointed volunteer organizers, but 
not under any i»y. 

Q. Labor in the building trades is better organized in the North than in the 
SontM-A. Yes. 

Q. We would like to have you go on in your own way and state what efforts 
the national oonncil has made to promote arbitration and conciliation in any place 
where difficulties have arisen.—A. There is only one where the convention has 
taken action, and that is in relation to the coming world’s fair in St. Louis, advis¬ 
ing the Imilding trades council of St. Louis, in conjunction with the resident 
national officers, to make an agreement with the proper authorities of the world’s 
fair to so arrange a system which will entirely preclude the possibility of a strike. 
The National Building Trades Council has a provision which places the general 
executive board as a bmrd of arbitration in cases of strikes or lockouts, providing 
«the local building trades council where the strike or lockout occurs asks for iC 
Our principle is to give local autonomy, and for that reason no definite action has 
been taken. ’The part of our constitution bearing on that subject reads as follows 
(reading): “'Whereas it is one of the main objects of the National Building Trades 
Oonncil to abolish strikes and lockouts, or at least reduce them to a minimum; 

“And whereas it has been provided that wherever introduced a joint conference 
board or board of arbitration, composed of representatives of local building trades 
councils and master builders, has accomplished this result; Therefore be it 

“ Remlved, That wo hereby request all building trades councils to work to the 
best of their ability to establish such conference or arbitration Ixiards with asso- 
datione of master builders wherever m-acticable. 

“The general executive board shall hold themselves in readiness to act us an 
arbitration committee in case of strike or lockout when called on to do so by a 
local building trades council or a national body affiliated.’’ 

Now, had this been complied with by the Chicago Building Trades Council, I 
do not believe that lockout there would have assumed that proportion; I believe 
that wo would have been able to settle it. 

tj. Did they make no jietition to the national body for arlritrationV—A. No; on 
the contrary, they thought they could succeed alone in their own way. 

Q. Did your executive board attempt to influence them to arbitrate’!—A. I 
placed this matter before them and told them that I thought everything should 
he tried, but they seemed to think differently, I presume, and saw fit not to 
adopt it. 

Q. Are the various local councils organized on substantiallythe same plan, or 
do they differ somewhat in their methods of procedure?—A. They only differ in 
representation, perhaps, which is governed by local conditions. For instance, 
where there are not many of the bimding trades in existence—small towns—their 
representation differs from those of larger cities. They have more representa¬ 
tives and have representatives of the different trades. 

Q. In Chicago uie Building Trades Council submits any proposition for srld- 
trati on or settlement of a difficulty between a union and the contractors to the 
whole bodies of members of the various unions affiliated with the building trades 
council in tire form of a postal-card referendum?—A. I did not know that. 

• Q. Is that done in other cities.—A. No; not entirely. In St. Louis they have, 
for instance, a board of business agents, or what we term the board of arbitra¬ 
tion, composed, I believe, of 24 men now. ’These people are elected and paid by 
the nriions or the trades for which they are appointed. They are a part of the 
building trades council; in fact, the power of the executive board has been trans¬ 
ferred to them. And they meet daily at 4 o’clock, make their reports after having 
’Visited the various parts of the city, and decide what shall be done by the arbi¬ 
tration Cfuiimittee. Their report again is made weekly to the bnildung trades 
council, and is either approved or rejected—generally approved; very seldom 
that th^ r^orts ^ve bwn rejected. 

Q. In ^ such cases, then, the building trades council seems to possess plenary 
anumri^ to determine what shall be done?—A. Not entirely so. Very im- 
portaiit matters are referred to the union, but only on motion of some delate. 
There are always delegatee present udio are conservative, and who do not auow 
the huil&ig trades coimeil to take more power than it should. 

Q. Whmi referred to the union do they act as a body, or are they expected to 
veto——A. (fnterru^ing.) (Bi, our votes are by trades, one vote to each trade. 
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Q- Ia that way you think that the bnildin^ trades conncil can be of positive 
advantage is promoting peace rather than strikes, do you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. But when it to act itself, and does not jjossess the power to act, and 
must Bnbmit every question to a. poriasl-card referendum, does not that seem to 

S ou to be unwieldy, and to prevent tito from aotmg promptly and effec- 
vely?—A. Yes; in many cases it is necesswy to l!8«te, to act at once; and 
that would be impossible with a referendum vote. ' r 
Q. Do yon know of any other building trades council anysrti«e_lli.tlto eountry 
which fails to act as a Imdy promptly on application of a union afflliatecl 
A. I have been under the impression, based upon correspondence had with nosa 
various building trades councils, that they wore nearly all, if not altogether, 
organized on the same basis as the Building Trades Council of St. Louis. It is 
really something now to me to hear tliat there has been a imstal-card referendum 
vote adopted by the Bidlding Trades Council of Chicago. That must have been 
introduced lately on account of the lockout. 

Q. It was testified to before a suhcommission of this commission last March, 
when it had sessions in Chicago.—A. Nearly all of the building trades councils 
that have been organized have adopted constitutions from the Bnildiim Trades 
Council of St. Louis. Some have not even changed from our first. I had one • 
here [producing books] that I wanted especially to read to you. My ideas of 
arbitration, etc., and of organized labor have undergone somewhat of a change. 
When reorganizing the Building Trades Council of St. Louis, this is the preamble 
which was adopted by that body: 

(Beading) “Whereas the conditions and systems of the country having made 
inroads in the ranks of nearly all labor organizations, reducing their membership 
and threatening to attack their standard wage and 8-honr system; 

“ Whereas the introduction of unskilled labor and macninery has to a great 
extent been the cause of the loss of life and limb and faulty construction of build¬ 
ings and inferior workmanship, as well as enforced idleness, to the detriment 
alike to the public and the dignity of the building crafts; 

“Whereas experience has demonstrated and taught us that strikes are failures 
and frequent abuses of the boycott unjuBt and un-American: Therrfore lie it 
“ftewMved, That we, the members and representatives of the various building 
trades hereinafter mentioned and desc:ril>ed, in order to unite the power and wis¬ 
dom of our several unions to aid each other to secure and maintain an 8-hour 
day and a just compensation for each and every hour’s work, to protect alike the 
public and mechanic employed in the construction and finishing of building, 
and to prevent strikes and laiycotts by adopting a system of arbitration for the 
adjustment of all differences that may arise: 

“Therefore, we, the delegates representing the different unions and organiza¬ 
tions aiffliated, pl^ge ourselves to accept, defend, and obey said constitution and 
by-laws as compileil, revised, and submitted by the committee on constitution.” 

Now, this is the exact wording of a preamble which was embodied in the first 
constitution of the Building Trades Council of St. Louis in 1884, when it was 
reorganized. I was chairman of the reorganizing committee. I find in the con¬ 
stitutions of various building trades in the United States that have only been 
lately organized a copy of this very preamble. It is not in the St. Louis consti¬ 
tution any longer because, as I stated, conditions, or rather ideas, have changed 
regarding the strike question. As you will see, I say here, “experience has 
demonstrated and tan^t us that stnkes are failures.” I lielieve strikes have 
been successful in accomplishing the end that we aim at in lieu of anything 
better, and therefore my ideas in 1894 and now are quite different as to the strife 
question. 

<j. Do yon agree with Mr. Powderly that a strike is an act of war and should 
be resorted to only after all honorable and peaceable means have been tried and 
have failed?—A. Yes: and we have adopted measures so as to make it the very 
last thing. Now. in St. Louis we have laws bearing upon that matter, regulating 
how a stme shall be controlled. It is interesting. Here, for instance, is article 
6, which says: 

(Beading:) “ There sliall be established as part of this council a board of arbitra¬ 
tion or ofousiness agents, composed of the properly elected business agents of 
the various unions represented in the council. 

“ The duty of adjusting grievances may be delegated to the board of arbitration 
under the supervition of & secretary as chairman apd in accordance \rith the 
constitution and by-laws and InatructionB from the building trades council. 

“^e meetings of the executive board may be dispensed with as long as no 
cause ot importance requires them; but whenever deemed necessary or csrdered to 
do so by three members of the executive board or by the council, the secretary 
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shall call a meeting of the execative board. The board of arbitration is and will 
lie nnder the jnrieaiction of this connci].” 

We pnt that clause in because we found that, for instance, in New York a state 
of affairs existed at the time under which the board of walkine delegates was an 
entirely separate body, and c«rtrtlJ}el t™ city, ““d the bnilfflng trades council 
had nothing to say--i»‘aaysso «t all. 

Q. (By Hr. O&uixit.) Ate the terms “walking delegatee” and "business 
a^ts” synonymous, meaning the same thing?—A. Yes; mean the same thing. 

Wafldng delegate” became offensive to the ear, and so we changed the name to 
“Business agent.” 

Q. Have the various councils in different cities been successful in coimiOBing 
difficulties?—A. I am sorry to say no. Kansas City was unsuccessful; Chicago 
can hardly bo called successful-still pending; Memphis has been unsuccessful; 
Savannah, Oa., has been unsuccessful. 

Q. Can you trace any cause of the failure to all these different unions, these 
different councils—have they failed for the same reason everywhere?—A. There 
are different causes. I presume that in Kansas City the introduction of party 


too radically for a council which had only been recently or^nized; the same per¬ 
haps applies to Savannah. They were not fully drilled into the mysteries of 
unionism, so as to be able to undertake a strike. I do not believe even it was a 
strike. I think it was a lockout. 1 have never got the straight of it, but they 
have dissolved it and are now reorganizing. We find, especially down South, a 
determination on the part of contractors to dissolve any organization like a 
building trades council it it is possible to do so. 

Q. Yon find the same thing in Chicago, do you not?—A. Yes, rather. 

< 5 . Is it true generally that contractors, whether themselves ormnized in a 
council or not, are opposed to the Building Trades Council?—A. Not all. The 
very best of builders and contractors are our friends. They believe it to be a 
good thing. It gives them better mechanics. They can deal with a committee 
rather than with every Tom, Dick, and Harry. It is « system; they prefer it. It 
is the small contractor, the man that hires and picks up anyone on the street that 
works for cheap wages, who wants these conditions. 

9 . What you are now saying is applicable to organized labor in unions as well 
as in councils, I suppose?-A, Yes. , 

Q. The question is whether the contractors who might favor unions are agree¬ 
able to delegate bodies'of the unions called councils?—A. The same answer would 
apply; the best contractors are; that is, so far as I know. 

U. Can you state succinctly your own idea of the advantagesof councils?-A. I 
believe I could best do that by reading from some matter here. Before organizing 
the National Building Trades Council I was asked through the papers to state the 
object of such a national organization, and I explained the matter in my paper, 
The Labor Compendium, as follows; 

(Beading;) “Having been asked by a number of people as to the origin, object, 
and purpose of the proposed National Building Trades Council, I would state that 
the necessity and feasibility of a federation of all trades employed in the building' 
industry is not a new idea, but has been time and again advocated in New York, 
Chicago, and other cities. Actuated and encourage by the signal success of the 
St. Louis Building Trades Council in preventing strikes among the various unions ^ 
under its jurisdiction, and establishing a more friendly feeling between employer 
and employee by the introduction of conservatism, and a system of arbitration, 
which has had a salutary effect, through the publicly given it by the Compen¬ 
dium, in other cities who have copied after the St. Louis oonnou, and are now 
reaping the same benefits, and realizing the great injury to the prosperity of our 
conntiy to have different systems of wages and working hours in different sec¬ 
tions, creating an nnfalr competition among building contractors, and mannfac- 
tnrors of and dealers in building material, I fully realized that by joining all forces 
of building trades with their several councils, creating new councils where none 
now exist, and have them all under the jurisdiction of a National Building Trades 
Council of America, great good could be accomplished by introducing, as far as 
possible, a uniform scale of wages and working hours, and by a system of arbitra¬ 
tion abolish strikes and lockonto—at any rate, reduce thran to a minimum. The 
matter was placed before the Building Trades Council and unanimously indorsed, 
and 1 was authorized to proceed with the movement. Having received encourag¬ 
ing answers from several of the most prominent members of building trades unions 
of other citiee who had been oonsultra about the advisability of the undertaking, 
(lie matter was placed before the various councils in the United States, tor a tom 
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whether In favor, as to the tune, meeting place of same, and to offer suggestions 
as to its representation, etc. The answers came in promptly.” 

This mves you an idea of what we are trying to accomplish by the Building 
Trades Council. , ^ 

Now, in connection with this we have placed before the building public—con¬ 
tractors, real estate men, etc., a request which reads as follows. It is in all of our 
litacature which wo send out. It was a standing card in my paper for some time; 


“BEqUKST TO BOIliDEHS AND KEAL ESTATE OWNERS. 

“ We would respectfully request you to cause your architect or builder to 
specify in all contracts that ‘ none but men in pos^ssion of the Building Trades 
Council working card’ be employed in the erection and the finishing of your 
building. By doing so, you will not only prevent the serious delay in its con¬ 
struction, caused by union men refusing to work with nonunion men, in obedience 
to the laws and rules of their organisations, but you will, also avoid the risk of 
having your building erected by reckless, irresponsible parties, who foist them¬ 
selves upon the community with bad material and inferior work, executed gen¬ 
erally by unreliable tramps or boys at cheap wages, frequently the cause of 
aaddents and faulty construction of buildings. 

“ The great muority in the building professions in cities, who are citizens, and 
the best class of strangers, who are mechanics, are union men and reliable 
workmen, while nearly all nonunion men are unskilled and picked up from the 
floating population from all parts of the globe. By calling for only union labor 
on contracts you will invito competition in good work only, all bidders being 
compelled to pay the same wages and work but 8 hours per day, and yon will 
abolish the nefarious practice of unscrupulous contractors to gamble on chances 
of hiring incompetent men at cheap wages to skin the work while charging the 
price of good and honest work. 

“ The Building Trades Council, represented by delegates of the various build¬ 
ing trades unions, has been established for the purpose of aiding each other to 
secure and maintain the 8-lu)ur workday and the standai-d scale of wages of their 
respective trades, to protect alike the property owner and mechanic, and to pre¬ 
vent ‘ strikes’ by ^opting the system of arbitration for adjustment of wrongs.” 

Q. Has that suggestion neen ^nerally complied with by architects?—A. Yes; 
to a great extent. Architects come to my office frequently to get copies of the 
paper (having misplaced their ofwn) wherein I give a list of all fair contractors. 
[Witness here embited paper containing list.] This is corrected as fast as I get 
It from the various unions. This is a list of contractors who employ none but 
union men. That is published weekly and corrected as soon as I receive the oor- 
rections from the secretaries. 

Q. Does that list- embrace contractors in all the cities where there are build¬ 
ing trades councils?—A. Wherever the secretary complies with the request and 
sends it. 

Q. Has organization in building trades been proceeding with considerable 
r^dity in recent years?—A. Yes; remarkably so. 

Q. Is there any trade which is not organize somewhere?—A. I do not think 
so, I know of none. 

Q. 'UTOch of the trades has the larger number of organizations?-A. I presume 
“ the caroenters. 

Q. Have the rates of wages been raised and the hours of labor shortened as a 
result of organization?-A. Yes. 

Q. Hlverywhere, or only in certain places?—A. To some extent everywhere, 
more or less. 

Q. You claim that better work has been done?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yon claim that as much work has been done as under the old system?—A. 
I think BO. 

Q. You claim that a given number of men can accomplish as much in 8 hours 
as uie same men would accomplish in 10 honrs?—A. No; I do not. If that was 
the case, our olneot would fail. The object in introducing the 6-hour work day, 
M>d lately the Saturday half-holiday, m to give the unemployed work. It is 

f). Is riiat the only object of the union?—A. No; the other object is that men 
(dioald h«ve sufBdent rest and recreation, live more like human brings—not 
wwk and ei^ and slew alone. 

Q,, Yon ooHtand that 8 hours is long enough for men to be actively engaged in 
the tafldlng trades?—A. Yes; in fact in all riades. Itis an oldestimliabeaTnle: 
Shodn wm,dhoaa deep, and 8 honrs reoreriian. Iti8anoldklaaonioznle,far 
fliatiaattei. 
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Q. To what extent is that 8-honr mle in force in the different cities?—A. In St. 
Louis where the building trade is entirely unionized, no one can work on a build¬ 
ing more than 8 hours; and the same applies to Chicago. The same applies to 
Milwaukee. In fact, in my report of last year I put that very question to the 
various councils, and it has been answered. It is possible that this list of ques¬ 
tions may be usMul to your honorable body. Of course it is too lengthy to give 
here; but your question is embodied here also, and this will give you emctly the 
answers thereto. Here it is; 

“ Have you any trades in your council who work more than 8 hours per day? 
What are the trades?” Chicago answers “No.” Muncie, Ind: “ All of the trades 
affiliated with our council are working more than 8 hours, with the exception of 
the plasterers, who work but 8 hours per day.” (That was a year ago, and since 
then other trades have fought for and got the 8 hours.) East St. Louis, HI., has 
none; they are all working 8 hours. The East St. Louis Building Trades Council 
is to a great extent composed of building trades men of St. Louis who live in St. 
Louis, bu^o over there to work. In Belleville, HI., thw all work 8 hours. In 
Kenosha, Wis., they work 9 and 10 hours per day. In Washington, D. C., they 
are all working 8 hours. Duluth, Minn., the carpenters, painters, tinners, brick¬ 
layers, stone masons, electricians, and lathers work more than 8 hours. Omaha, 
Nebr., electrical workers and wood workers more than 8 hours. I take it they 
mean the outside workers in Omaha. The linemen work more than 8 hours, but 
the wiremen do not; they work 8 hours. Dee Moines, Iowa, the lathers and 
painters. Elwood, Ind., all except the bricklayers and liodcarriers’ unions work 
more than 8 hours. Fort Worth, Tex., all woik more than 8 hours, except the 
bricklayers. Milwaukee, Wis., all work 8 hours. Danville, HI., the plumbers, 
carpenters, painters, and jjlasterers work more than 8 hours. St. Louis, Mo., the 
wood workers, machinists, and cut-stone laborers work 10 hours per day in the 
shop, but as soon as they go on a building they must work but 8 hours. Memphis, 
Tenn., has no trade working more than 8 hours. Kansas City, Mo., the wood¬ 
workers work 10 hours in the shop and 8 hours on the building. These are the 
answers I have received pertaining to the 8-hour work-day. 

Q. Why do they work longer in the shop than on the building?—A. Because 
there ai'e other than building trades in the same shops, and they can not enforce 
the 8-hour law without enforcing it on all, and it is a difficult matter, the others 
not being so far advanced as the building trades. 

Q. So far as physical conditions are concerned shopwork is as wearing?-A. 
Yes; more so, perhaps, in some trades. 

Q. Lees pure air; and it would seem they ought to have as short a day as out¬ 
door workers.—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any knowledge as to the length of the working day in occupations 
other than the building trades in those cities where yon have the building trades 
council?—A. They work 9 and 10 hours generally, but they are beginning to educate 
and are succeeding in cutting down their hours gradually. The example of the 
building trades is doing a great deal in bringing that about. The secret of the 
building trades being able to advance so much quicker is that there are only a few 
men to each contractor, whereas a factory is controlled by companies, and it is 
harder to sccompUah. 

Q. Does this shortening of hours in the building trade make the erection of 
bundings somewhat more expensive?—A. Necessarily, somewhat. 

Q. Has that had any effect to deter the construction of buildings?-A. No. 
More men are placed at work. 

9 . I did not mean to delay, but to prevent the construction.—A. I do not 
think so. 

Q. Is it your idea that as the country grows richer it can My more for bmld- 
ings, and therefore there will be an increasing demand for labor in the building 
trades, even though it is somewhat more expensive?—A. Yes. As the hours of 
workingmen decrease and their wages increase they are able to build, and natu¬ 
rally it distributes the wealth more equally. 

Q. Is it a fact that men engaged in the building trades are usually residents of 
the place?—A. Generally, yes. In some trades they travel—lead a sort of nomadic 
life. In each trade there is a certain class that goes from place to place, but the 
majority are generally residents. This travelling of men in the building line is 
cau^ by lack of work in one place and they go to another where they find out 
there is a building boom, but that will eventually disappear by the reduction of 
working hours. 

Q, where building trades councils do not exist are vou endeavoring to estab¬ 
lish them?—.A Yes, we are doing so. 

876a—VOL a-3 
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Q. For that purpoBe yon correspond with the nnions that exist in those places?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do yon visit tliesc places?—A. Only when called upon. 

Q. Before a (»nucil is estahlished the several unions, irrespective of the interests 
of the other trades, manage their own labor difficulties, do they not?—A. Yes. 

9- But as one trade hears a close relation to another in huilmng operations, you 
think it to the advantage of all engaged in the building trades to have a central 
Ixsly?—A. Yea. 

Q. A central bmly that will determine a policy in regard to labor difficulties?— 
A. Yea. I believe in organization. 

tj. Does it sometunes happen that the individual union is inclined to strike when 
the unions in the other trades are opposed to it?—A. It has liappened. Then they 
will not ({et the aid of the building trades council. They must have the consent 
of the building trades council to receive this aid. 

Q. When there is no building trades council, the union is self-sufficient: it acts 
for its(df, does it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have difficulties lieen precipitated sometimes by individual unions, which 
would have been prevented if that union had been a memlier of a building trades 
council?—A. Not to my knowledge. It has not c^ome under my olttservation. We 
have had two stiik('a in St. Louis— souk* call them lockouts—and in both instances 
the unions won—the carjK'nters and the painters. 

Q. Are you aware that in Chicago the contractors express a willingness to 
arbitrate and otherwise treat with the several unions, but tliat they demand the 
dissolution of the building trades council?—A. Yes; I believe they have modified 
it since, from what 1 read in the papers. 

Q. Are you able to tell ns how many of the trades have withdrawn from the 
building trades council in Chicago?—A. Thus far 8,1 believe; the bricklayers, 
the plasterers, and the iron-workers—bridge and architectural iron. 

Q. Are they among the strongest of the trades?-A. Well, yes; the bricklayers 
notably. The general president of the National Building Trades Council lost his 
TOsition by the withdrawal of the plasterers from the building trades council. 
We had to elect a new general president later. 

Q. Have you personally had any conferences with any of the contractors in 
Chicimo?—A. No. 

Q. Have you with the members of the building trades council?—A. Yes. I was 
there at a mass meeting with the executive board of the Federation of Labor. 
There was no conference, but a mass meeting. 

Q, If the council there were formed on substantially the same basis as those in 
tlie other cities, and capable of itself acting and deciding the matter in contro¬ 
versy. do you believe that the contractors would object to the continued exist¬ 
ence of the biiildinj? trades council?—A. I am positive the building trades council 
will continue to exist. 

Q. You are positive it will continue?-A. Yes, notwithstanding the attitude of 
the contractors. It may not lie as powerful; it may not embrace as many unions 
as heretofore—though eventually it will gain—but it will continue to exist. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the building trades council should amend its by-laws 
and jsilicy?-A. Yes. 

Q. flo as to make its influence effective?—A. Yes. Like all other organizations, 
when they come to gi-ow old a lot of mistakes will come into the management 
that will have to lie reformed. 

Q. {By Mr. LmniMAN.) In your estimate of membership do yon include the 
cariienters?-A. Only those that are affiliated with the biiiluing trades council. 

Q. Is your organization an organization originally of workingmen or is it a 
federation of trades or organizations?—A. A federation of trades or organizations. 

Q. Then it may embrace men who are already members of the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters?—A. Yes; certainly. 

Q. Then the answer would be that your membership of aW.OOO would include 
men who were already members in other organizations?—A. Yes, certainly. It 
is not a separate organization. 

Q. ToallintentaandpurpoBeBitisacentrallaborunlon?—A. On the same basis. 
(^Ouly it concentrates the forces of the affiliated trades in the building line?— 
A. ^e building line only. We admit no one else. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqphae) Did yon intend to include, in your answer about the 
860,000, the entire membership of the national organizations that are affiliated 
with you?-A, No, only those that are affiliated with us directly by certificate of 
affiliation, such as the electrical workers, the painters, the Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers, and National Association of Steam FittersandHelpersof America, 
sB of whom are also affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. They are 
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embraced. Now, the oa^nters are not nationally afSliated; northe bricklayers. 
They are only afiMated through the Marions building trades councils. 

Q. The commission desires to get this information. How many of the carpen¬ 
ters of St. Louis, for instance, are in your organization?—A. About 1,700. 

Q. How many in Belleville, how many in Chicago, and elsewhere—in the 
national organization?—A. I could not give that without resorti^ to my book. 
Perhaps you misunderstand Ae. We have national unions afSliated with the 
National Building Trades Council. 

Q. These you could nut count, liecause they are not concerned in your organiza¬ 
tion?—A. On, yes. 

Q. But the great body of them are not under your rules?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you mean to say the national bricklayers’ union is-A. (Interrupting.) 

No; but the painters are and the electricians are; the Amalgamated Sheet Metal 
Workers and steam fitters are. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) How far do these organizations contribute to the exiwnse 
of the management of your organization?—A. They only contribute $10. The 
national union jiays dues of $10 annually. In case of a strike or lockout they are 
assessed .l cents per member per week. Wo could not levy an assessment on the 
caipcnters or bricklayers, but we do on those nationally affiliated. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhae.) You have a per capita tax?— A. Yes. 

Q. How many carpenters pay th,at?—A. I could not tell yon that. We only ask 
the building trades council and national union, *• How many memliers have you? ” 
and that fixes the per capita. 

Q. The annual dues from the body does not convey any information as to the 
membership of that body in yonr organization. That is what the commission is 
trying to get at. Only through a js-r capita tax on the membership of these 
affiliated organizations could you know how many are immediately concenied 
with your building trades council?—A. They are not included in the annual dues, 
but in case of strikes or boycotts there must Ik' a weekly assessment. 

(J. You spoke of a working card issued by your national council?—A. Yes 
[handing oai’d to Mr. Farquhar]. 

t^. Do those unions that are in your centralized council have working cards of 
their own?—A. No. 

Q. Do not the painters and others carry their own working cards?—A. Not 
working cards—their due cards. 

Q. That is a working card if the dues are i>aid?—A. No; this is the only card 
recognized in the building trade. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) They have this in addition to the due card?—A. Yw. 

Q. Suppose there is a card issued by the brotherhood of cai^nters, which is a 
working card for that trade, is that recognized by yonr organi^tion?—A. No. 

Q. You compel them to have another card?—A. The building trades council 
card. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabwhar.) How do you obtain jurisdiction to issue a working 
cara of your own; who gave you authority?—A. The building trades council. 

Q. That is simply an aggregation. Wliat national body did yon succeed so as 
to authorize a working card?—A. None. 

Q. How is it that this national organization of yours can issue a working card 
that contravenes the trades union card of the man that pays his dues regularly?— 
A. That is the object of the building trades council's working-card system. 

Q. How can you operate tw'o jurisdictions at once? The working card proper 
of the National Bricklayers’ Union is the card from the union that the man owes 
his first fealty to as a trade unionist and man, is it not'?—A. Yes. 

Q. He pays his dues there. His handicraft is there. Now, does your council 
make that man show a working card that sets aside bis first loyalty to his union 
as a dues payer and man, and make that card supreme as a means of getting 
work for that man over his own organized body?—A. Not at all. He could not 
get this card if not in possession of the other card. 

Q. Then, in case of trouble, dispute, or anything of that kind this worldim 
card is the basis entirely for the man’s work?—A. Yes; he is not in good stanu- 
ing if not iii_pos8ession of the card. In fact, he can not work on a btulding until 
he procures it. 

Q. How did you obtain jurisdiction to issue this card?—A. By all these trades 
comiim together and resolving to do so. 

Q. Kd me local organizations get authority from the national organization to 
dolt?—A. Yes; that is where it is issued, from the secretary’s office—my office. 

Q. Do you issue ohMters or certificates?—A. Certificates of affiliation. 

Q. Is there not a difflcnlty in yonr way, in that yon have a divided jurisdiction 
over yonr men with national and intemational organized trades unions which have 
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a Bupreme control, throngh the local bodies and throngh the execntive committees, 
over their men, and that in no -way can that control m delegated nnless throngh 
the national body?—A. We do not interfere in their autonomy at all. 

Q. So your council is simply a body that meets together loctdly for the better¬ 
ment of trade in the building line?—A. And upholding the various national laws. 

Q. So that your authorization is simply that delegated—simply a meeting together 
of delegates to lessen the hours of labor and to raise wages?—A. And to organize 
new unions in tbe building line. [Beading from constitution.] “The objects of 
this organization shall be the encouragement and formation of building trades 
councils and local unions: the closer amalgamation of building trades workmen; 
to establish the 8-hour work day; to abolish the contract system on public work; 
an eijualization of wages in tbe different building trades crafts; a national working 
card; a national corrosuondencc league; to adjust differences in our own ranks; 
to establish a better feeling between employer and employee; to secure legislation 
in the interest of building tradesmen; to secure a mechanics’ lien law; to assist 
all branches of honorable toil, and to settle our own affairs without outside 
interference.’ 

Q. In the case of Chicago, supjmse the bricklayers go out from the national 
council there; what system have they of disciplining that body'?—A. None at all, 
e.\cept, i)orhai)s, not to assist them when they need assistance, but that is never 
priuiticed. 

Q. What assistance other than sympathy can your national body give to any 
stnke'?—A. Financial assistance. 

O. How much have you?—A. We have our weekly as.sesaments—that Scents. 

Q. Have you any strike fund?—A. Not on hand. 

Q. You would need to make the assessment'?-A. Yes. 

Q. What length of time would it take to collect the assessment?—A. The last 
time it came in at once from some councils. 


Have you any provision for a permanent strike fund in your constitution?— 
A. None; but it will come in time, I presume. 

Q. Yon have no positive rule at all, either by-law or constitutional provision, 
for a strike fund?—A. Except that we can levyit; that is all. Of oourse,it must 
bo noted that this is only the third year of the existence of the building trades 
council. Our laws are crude, but we will loam by exiwrience to improve. That 
is the reason we have so few laws. 

Q. Have you had occasion to make these assessments in aiding strikes?-A. 
Only in Chicago; that is all. In fact, that part was only introduced last conven¬ 
tion, giving the executive board authority to levy strike assessments. 

Q. Has the proposition been discussed by your people of obtaining from all these 
international bodies a certain local jmisdiction over their local unions so that 
you could prevent disintegration?—A. We are doing so by inviting the nationals 
to affiliate nationally with the National Building Trades Council. 

C^, That is, you are looking now to have an affiliation of the national and inter¬ 
national bodies in a building trades council as far as the building trades go. 
You want to affiliate the national body as well as the local body?—A. The build¬ 
ing trades, yes. In fai't, our final object is to get all labor together. 

Q. But they could not all go into the building trades council?—A. But we could 
have fraternal iiodies ns we have in some cities. 

You say have in St. Louis a body of 24 business agents?—A. Twenty-four 

Q. They have full delegated power from the local unions to transact all the 
business of the local unions?-A. Of the building trades council. 

Q. As far as the men working are concerned?—A. Yes, under tbe jurisdiction 
of the building trades council. 

Q. The building trades council still holds appellate or superior authority over 
the business agents?—A. Yes, The secretary makes his report weekly of all 
transactions during the week of the board of business agents. 

Q. As a practical question to a trades unionist, as yon are, do you think the 
aggregation of 15,2i), 26, or 80 local unions in a council such as yon have, when 
yon come to have a strike which concerns even the least member of your union, 
and that strike continues for 2 or 3 or 5 or G months—-do yon think that it is a 
benefit to any union to so associate themselveB that they must stand witli that 
strike simffiy through sympathy?—A. Ultimately, yes. 

Q. In othOT worcE, are you not a little too stri^ly organized?-A. You can 
not be too strongly organized. These things could not occur if we were more 
stron gly organized. 

Q. WTiere you involve, as in your case, the 80 unions in your council, and your 
whole body has to strike on account of some dispute between one of your mem- 
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beis and the contractors, do yon not think that involves too mnch wages, when a 
strike lasts for 2 or 8 or 5 or 6 months?—A. Possibly, at present. 

Q. Suppose the hodcarriers go out, how can you have any recoupment of that 
loss of labor?—A. That is a very bad feature of the matter, but it will eventually 
bring about such a change in the conditions that we will not have to strike. 

Q. Does your aggregation of trades tend to make more strikes against employ¬ 
ers than you had when working separately?—A. We aim to bring about tetter 
conditions. That is the object of organisation. If we were not organized I pre¬ 
sume that men would receive wages upon which they could not even feed their 
families, just as has been the case when we were not organized fully. I sxieak 
from experience. 

Q. Which of the two features do you think is best for the workingman, the 
feature of tliirty organized trades in your building trades council or a general 
arbitration board that can take up all the quarrels of the trades and settle them 
each for itself?—A. Each for itself? That would be against the policy and prin¬ 
ciples of trades unionism. In the first place, there are many trades wliich are 
small which are under oppression by their employers which are kept down, and 
as a matter of humanity alone and to properly elevate the other trades the 
stronger trades should go to their assistance, as a matter of humanity and 
brotherly love. An injury to one is the injury of aU. 

Q. What are the conditions attached to this working card of the building 
trades council?—A. Each building trades council must take out working cards 
for all its members in good standing. 

Q. Do these cards carry dues with them to the council?—A. No. They show 
that they are members of the building trades council and have paid their dues 
to their national organization and are members in good standing of their varions 
ori^izations. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Supposing yon should have a difficulty under the 
management of your association with which the carpenters, wo will say, are 
affiliated, and assessments should be levied to sustain the men on strike; and sup¬ 
posing in another locality the carpenters should have a difficulty of their own and 
have ttieir men on strike; now, when this strike assessment was levied, would all 
in that organization pay a double strike benefit?—A. Yes; that has been the case 
in Chicago. 

Q. What would be the effect?—A. 1 do not know. So far we have had no dif¬ 
ficulty, only perhaps with one council, where they refuse to pay the per capita 
assessment. In one city they have not paid up in full, and it was left for the con¬ 
vention to decide. 

<5. I would like to have your opinion of the effect on the success of labor organ¬ 
ization of good times. When times are good and men are employed, do they pay 
their dues more promptly?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then trades unions are generally more successful in good times than in bad 
times?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, if there should be a lull in building and conmaratively less demand 
for labor, how could yon enforce the demands of your affliation?—A. Well, wo 
have been through that period, and it did not seem to affect us any. 

Q. You certainly could not have been through that period with your organiza¬ 
tion since 1897?—A. I thought you meant orgsmizations generally. 

<3. I am speaking of an organization which has an af^tiou hke yours. I can 
understand how a trades union can weather hard times. They provide for thMe 
■things, many of them. But I wanted to know whether that matter had come 
under your personal consideration, and what provision you were making for it?— 
A. There is no provision made thus far. 

Q. Have you a general fund?—A. We have not. 

(J. You have no defense fund or strike fund?—A. There is a general fund—a 
nominal fund of about eleven hundred and some odd dollars. Our organization 
is youngand all this vrill come under the consideration of conventions as we pro- 
ceM. When we first organized all the delegates were opposed to a general fund. 

Q. So far as your experience goes, what is your own p€™o“®l judgment as to 
the advisability of a fond, known by any name you please—strike fund, defense 
fund, or emergfocy fund—that could be drawn upon in dull times to meet any 
emergency Ibat m^ht arise?—A. I would not be m favor of it, because I believe 
that eventually we will have all the national building trades umons affiliated in a 
national building trades council. 

Q. What is your idea of the relative number of men organized in trades unions 
ana those unorganized?—A. 1 do not know as to numbers. I think the organized 
are yet in the minority. 

Q. How much of a minority?—A. That is a hard question. 
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Q. One in ten?—A. Not that much. We are organising all over the country. 

Q. Have yon any idea personally as to the number of workingmen in the United 
States?—A. I have not. 

Q. Assuming it is 15,000,000, are there a million and a half organized workers?— 
A. I think fully. 

Q. What provision will you make to prevent the recruiting of men from the 
ranks of unorganized labor to take your itlaces when a difficulty occurs between 
yon and your employers, unless you have some emergency fund, or something of 
tho kind?—A. Tlio majority of men in unorganized labor are beginning to com¬ 
ply with tho retpiest of organized labor to stay away. 

Q. Then you rely upon tho feeling in the minds of unorganized labor that it is 
dishonorable to take ttie place of a man on strike?—A. To a great extent. 

Q. (By Mr. Farwhak.) And unsafe?—A. Both. 

tj. (By Mr. Litchman.) You mean unsafe, not in the way of violonce?—A. No; 
not by any means. 

Q. Yonr idea is that it is nnsafe as to continuity of employment and not as to 
physical harm?—A. Certainly. There is no employer in the building line, speak¬ 
ing from the builder’s standpoint, but prefers the union man to the nonunion 
man. 


Q. But if the contractor is tiding to reduce the wages of the union men, does 
he hesitate to use the nonunion man as an instrument to gain that end?—A. 
Some do. I luive known of contra<itoi‘s that would not employ nonunion men— 
while they wait—wlnm they had the chance—said they would not have them. 

Q. It becmme simply a (piestiou of endurance then between the contractor and 
the union workmen?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you do know of instances where the unorganized and nonunion work¬ 
men have been used as means of breaking down the strike?—A. Yes. 

(^. (By Mr. Fauvuhar.) Yon mention three nniousthathavepassedont of the 
jnrisdiction of tlio Building Trades Council in Chicago. On any building where 
yonr men are employed and have this local working card, would they strike 
against these men going to work on that same building?-A. I doubt whether 
they wonld under the present circumstances. They are using policy. 

Q. In one way yonr policy means a kind of a qniet boycott. You in a measure 
boycott a union that goes ont of your association?—A. No; I have not so exjieri- 
encedit. We have had the carpenters ont of the Building Trades Council in 
St. Louis, and wo even aided them in their grievances. 

Q. Whicli holly of carpenters?-A. There is only one we recognize, the United 
Brotherhood of Curi>entera and Joiners. 

Q. If you were strong enough in yonr trades council to hold up the building 
in any other city, as apparently there has been a check to the whole building in 
Chicago, don’t yon think in the long run it would be disastrous both to your 
organization and trailes unions?—A. No question about that. 

Q. Do you know of any better provision than you have in calling your business 
agents together to arbitrate as soon as possible when you come to a trouble?—A. 
I nave always Is'en not only in favor of but an advocate of arbitration. But it 
is the contractor who is the obstacle in most ca-ses that hare come under my 
observation. We had a conference board established in St. Louis between the 
building trades council and the contractors, but it died a natural death. They 
ffisisted that we should make an agreement to work for none but members of 
tlieir association, and wo could not do that. 

Q. What is yonr opinion of the arbitration board and agreements such as are 
had with employers’ associations by the national bodies of machinists and mold- 
ers. and largely of bricklayers, too?—A. I am in favor of it. 

Q. Making these annual agreements in their own trade?—A. I am in favor of 
it, but I have another one that will lie more lasting and will embrace all of the 
various industries. Wo now have the allied printing trades, which I have no 
donbt will Isi national before long. We have the metal trades, which have a 
convention Jiere now and are forming a national organization. We have the 
building trades council. If all these interests combine to form agreements with 
the employers’ assixjiationa of those industries I think we can reduce strikes to a 

S eat extent and lookouts can be abolished. It is really the principal object of 
e National Building Trades Council to come to such a point and establish that. 
Q. Has not your organization forced the contractors to organize also?—A. No 
question about that. 

Q. And in all your building trades, when the employers or contractors are 
organized as you are, wouldn’t that tend to modify the demands the workingmen 
w<wd make as well as the demands the employer would make?—A. Yes; cer- 

tahaly. 
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9- In other words, the stronger the employers are organized, would not that 
minimize many ol the rights and privUeges of the workingmen themselves?—A. 
Well, hardly. 1 think it would have a tendency to enlarge the organization of 
workers—organize more. It has proved to be so. 

Q. Don’t you find, practically, that a great many of your difficulties are really 
what you may call the privileges of trade or the customs of trade, rather than 
simply hours and wages?—A. 'The hours and wages are the principal things. 

Q. Have you not trouble with business agents going into concerns where there 
is buUding going on and injudiciously interfering?—A. That has never caused a 
strike. That has been trumped up in Chicago as the cause of the lockout, but it 
is not true. 

Q. Does it not cause unfriendliness of the employer?—A. I presume so if that 
occurs, aud it should. 

Q. If you were a foreman on a building immediately under your employer’s 
autliority, and you found that interference, don’t you think it would be apt to 
cause a good deal of unnecessary friction?—A. That is only in isolated cases. As 
a general thing the business agent dues not interfere. I s^ak as an old business 
agent. 

Q. You think the business agent really a positive benefit to the union?—A. 
Undoubtedly so, the same as a business manager is to a business concern. 

9 . Take your own trade; what are your duties as a business agent toward the 
union and toward the work in hand and the men that are doing the work?—A. My 
duties as a business agent were, in the first place, to see that men were in posses¬ 
sion of their cards or had paid their dues; collect dues, where I could; to bring 
nonunion men into the fold of unionism, and in case of trouble to a^ust it if 
jmssible by i>eaceablo means. When a business agent of the painter's I succeeded— 
when 1 was secretary and the only business agent at that time of the building 
trades council; in those 3 years we had two or three strikes, and wo won them. 
One was at the city hall, where I was enjoined and everyone else was enjoined. 
The other was tho Holland building, and the other was the Auditorium; and 
those are the only strikes we had, and they were won. Everything else was 
adjusted iieaceably. 

9 . You spoke of failures at Memphis and Savannah and other points. Were 
the extreme demands mado on the part of the local building tradee corrncil what 
brought about tho trouble?—A. Not exactly extreme, but the demands were made 
too siKin. As soon as they were organized they made demands. 

9 . Where you are making a change of wages or time do you give the contract¬ 
ors sufficient time usually to get the contracts in sliape?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that one of your standing rules?—^A. That is one of the rules. 

9- Would yon discipline any organization below you in your council if it did 
not do that?—A. We would discipline any union that refused to oliey the man¬ 
dates of the council. One of tho rules is tW any change, demand, or agreement 
shall bo read at the building trades council four times before it will bo indorsed, 
and if it is not indorsed, why, of course it does not get the assistance of the build¬ 
ing trades council. The balance of the trades will not bo bound to aid in case of 
a strike, 

Q. Do you find much difficulty with these unions lately organized, that are not 
very well up in the work of trades unionism?-A. Not since wo have had the 
building trades council. They soon learn to adapt themselves to circumstances. 

9 . Do you think that the council itself is a means of conserving tlio interests of 
the weaker, as well as the stronger, in that way?—A. Yes; in fact they are pro¬ 
tected. The way the trades are represented in the building trades councils is so 
many to each trade. That has only been changed in the larger councils by seem¬ 
ing injustice. The carpenters, for instance, were paying a per capita on 1,700 
men, while perhaps the elevator constructors, with only 80 men, were paying 30 
men's per capita for the same representation. But to my mind the building 
trades council is a body composed of trades, each trade, as it were, becoming an 
individual, and hence I think that should cut no figure. While the carpenters 
pay that much more per capita, so many more men receive the benefit of the 
uuild.ug trades council. 

There is one thing I would like to state regarding agreements. The most trou¬ 
ble that we eiroerienco is on account of the agreements with contractors, and 
there is a tendency now of the unions becoming opposed to agreements. The 
contractors invariably insist that in the agreement there shall be a provi^n that 
no member of the umon shall work for any one except a member of the contract¬ 
ors’ associatiou. 

Q. Is not that very much like your own orranizatiom that none but members 
of your own union shall work'?—A. ’ThatisdiSerent. We are organized to make 
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gnfacient to live, while they are in busineeg to make profits, and this very agree¬ 
ment, by a combination o£ material men and contractors, becomes a most dangeroM 
trust. Ttey will squeeze the public, and it has been proved; and it does not do 
the workingman any gcKid. Furthermore, the contractors’ association invariably 
is comparatively sm^. They haven’t got all of the contractors in their body. 
They can not guarantee work to the laboring man, and as long as he gets the 
wages and thcTiours he should be entitled to work wherever the hours are given 
aiwf the wages paid. Wo have, for instance, breweries, hotels, and large estab¬ 
lishments, that of necessity have to keep a force of men. Now, these contractors 
want us to go to work and refuse men to these establishments and compel them 
to give the work to a contractor. Now, we ask nothing of that sort. We care 
not whether a man is a contractor or not. The journeyman, after all, is the man 
who does the erecting of buildings. In a great many cases the contractor is not 
even u mechanic. Some go into the business that do not know a thing about 
mechanical work and the journeymen has to do it, so we care not whether a man 
is a contractor or not, we work for him so long as he pays wages and gives ns 
union conditions. That is the basis upon which I believe the council will here¬ 
after bo governed. . , . , . 

Q. You spoke of the collusion of the furnishers of material with the contract- 
or^ Have you any rule at all about, for instance, putting in the walls of build¬ 
ings stone out of a nonunion quarry and worked by nonunion men? Will yon 
handle a nonunion product in your building?— A. That is left to local conditions, 
local councils. They have the say as to that. It is left to the national unions 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do yon enter into written contracts with contractors to 
WOTk only for them?—^A. Some unions have. In St, Louis, for instance, the brick¬ 
layers have an agreement, and it is now doing injustice to other trade unions and 
fair contractors. . . 

Q. Then it would be impossible for jiersons to get labor to do lepainng outside, 
in the breweries, hotels, and in such matters you spoke of? Tliere m^ht not be 
enough nonunion iieople to do it?—A. There will be men that see the injustice of 
such an agreement and leave the union; that is, they would go to work and would 
be fired out of the union for doing the work. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhab.) Then what do they depend on, their wortog card?-^ 
A. No; they have not got the working card. Now, we have a case in St. Louis 
to-(hiy, and it is causing considerable trouble to a contractor who has for years, 
and his father before him, been a friend to the union man, paid the highest wages 
always, and acceded to their demands if they were halfway just. He is a recog¬ 
nized ftiend of imion labor. He is a stone mason contractor, docs general build¬ 
ing. For some reason the Master Bricklayers’ Association made a mw that none 
■but practical bricklayers shall bo members of that association. Now, this man 
employs a great many bricklayera; always hired union men. For the reason that 
this agreement has been made, and the buildiim trades council indorsed that 
agreement, this man is deprived of union labor. The council knows the injustice 
a it, yet can’t help itself, as it must stand by the agreement it has indorsed; but 
I do not believe any agreement embodying any such provision will ever be 
indorsed again. , j j 

Q. Possibly you needed that ns an example?—A. Yes, indeed. 

Q, Is it a feet that many in the contractors’ body in the Chicago strike are the 
strongest union men that ever were in the city of Chicago—^paid out more union 
wages?—A. ItInnkso. 

Q. What do you think about a settlement in Chicago? Do you see any way out of 
the tie-up that they have there?—A. I do not know, except the contractors retract 
their stubborn hostility toward the building trades council. I think it will be 
oMitinual trouble. The convention of the national building trades council may 
take a hand. I am in hopes that eventually a system can be brought about 
between the National Association of Buildmg Contractors and the national 
bnildiim trades council. It has been my idea for some time, until, the contract¬ 
ors of Chicago have shown such a terrible antipathy to building trades. I do not 
know whether it will ever be accomplished, but I think it ’wiu eventually come 
to that. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkb.) Don’t you think that the contractors of Chicago obj^ 
more to the ineffiifiency of the building trades council to determine matters tot 
are submitted to it ton they do to organization or to the existence of a council?— 
A. Wdl, hardly. I believe tot they think tot the council was too powerful in 
enforcing oonditions. For tot reason they wanted to abolish it. 

Q. Am you n^ aware that the council has not attempted to settle the mffl- 
oalty?—A. The council has offered arbitration and the oontraotars refused. The 
mayw interpo^ uid offered arbitration‘and the contractors Tefosed. 
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Q. When a union there has practically agreed with the contractors for arbi- 
trailon or some other, settlement, and that has been snbmitted to the bnilding 
trades conncil, do you not know that the buildup trades council has not acted 
upon that itself, but has submitted the proposition to a referendum of 55,000 
men, which takes a great while?—A, There is no question that matters have been 
handed rather carelessly and recklessljr. 

Q. Don’t you think that if that bnilding trades conncil were organized as 
yours is in St. Louis, with capacity to legislate and quickly determine the matter, 
that the contractors would not object to it?—A. I do not think so. In fact, this 
matter was a long time considered. There was an attempt on the part of the 
contractors to abolish that building trades council, to kiir it. The contractors 
abrogated the a^eement which they made with the conncil in the first place— 
that is, for the ^turday half-holiday. That was made the parent cause of the 
lockout. This agreement they had signed in good faith, so the Council thought; 
but they simply told the men to come back to work at 1 o’clock, and when they 
did not come back they locked them out. The wrong has been from the veiy 
lieginning on the side of the contractors. I admit that irregularities have hap¬ 
pened on the side of the building trades council, but the contractors are entirely 
at fault. In my report lust year to the convention I alluded to the lockout—that 
it was all out and dried. They had even asked for the National Contractors’ 
Association to aid them, which was in the course of formation. I know I alluded 
to it in this report here. It says: [Beading.] “ While I am confident that no 
organization of contractors will ever so far forget the duty incumbent on Amer¬ 
ican citizenship and humanity as to attemiit to starve men into absolute subjec¬ 
tion to their own will and pleasure by a wholesale lockont of building tradesmen, 
it is equally certain that the above-quoted section,” and so on. So I say we knew 
all alK)ut it then, that there was going to be a lockont or an attempt was to be 
made to lock out. 

Q. (By Mr. Parquhar.) Do yon think that this Chicago strike or lockout, 
having lasted as long as it has, is going to in time be of some injnry to your 
organizing councils all over, and that if you should have a rerietition of it, it 
would be disastrous to your organization?—A. No; I do not think so. In fact, it 
acts as a warning to other councils to organize properly in carrying on their 
work. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you anything furtlier you desire to read from 
your report of last year?—A. There is another mention of the same subject fur¬ 
ther on, which reads; 

[Reading.] " Never has the necessity, the usefulness, and benefit of a national 
or international federation of building trades been so plainly demonstrated than 
to-day, when contractors in various cities, aroused to the realization that the 
journeymen everywhere, encouraged by the very ezistenco of our grand federa¬ 
tion , have determined to henceforth have a voice in the distribution of the wealth 
they create-that they proMse and are in condition at last to handle intelligently 
those economic questions that are of special interest to them. 

‘ ‘ While the short-sighted bluff attempted by some of the contractors of Chicago 
and elsewhere to starve the journeymen into submission of modem slavery by a 

g eneral lookout caused but little worry to the building trades councils, it never- 
leless created a stir and responsive chord among a class of contractors all over 
the country, and a convention has been called of the National Contractors’ Asso¬ 
ciation to meet in Washington next month. 

“I do not believe that there is any great danger that the threatened lockout 
will ever materialize.” (That was then my own belief.) “Contractors who have 
investigated the workings of our organization could not help but be convinced 
that a ‘ lockout’ inaugurated by the contractors would most likely return home 
and be very apt to force the contractor—considered by many a convenient but 
dispensable adjunct in the buildi^ industir—out of existence. 

‘ ‘ Let us hope that their convention called for next month follow the example 
of the National Bnilding Trades Council of America at the last convention in 
Kansas City, and recommend and cause the formation between contractors’ asso¬ 
ciations and building trades councils of conference boards, wl& a view to remov¬ 
ing the cause of strikes, and establish a more friendly feeling between contractor 
and journeyman, and of security and encouragement to investors and builders.” 

Q. (By Mr. Paeijohar.) You spokeof the St. Louis Exposition. Are there any 
contracts out yet for your exposition?—A. No; there is nobody yet in authority 
to take contra^. 

(}. Is it the intention of your body there to have nothing but union labor on the 
eiTODsition, the same as Bimalo?—A. Certainly. 

Q. T^ie same as the Pan-American Expoffition in Buffalo?—A. Certainly. 
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Q. I observe that the Buffalo Trades Council is not in your national body.—A. 
No. As I said, a great many are not im but they have a responsive chord, and they 
have not voted whether they will affiliate or not, and, of course, if there is a 
muority of one against it, it will not affiliate. 

Q. (By Mr, Clarkb.) Mr. Brennock, a leading witness fur the Building Trades 
Council in Chicago, testifled before the subcommission of this commission which 
investigated this Chicago difficulty, that the solution of tliat trouble, in his opin¬ 
ion, was the abolition of contractors themselves. In your opinion is that prac¬ 
ticable or desirable?—A. That is a bard «mestion to answer. As I said before, 
the journeyman after all is the man that does the building, that erects the build¬ 
ing. The contractor's, especially large contractors, pay out the money, take care 
of the pay roll, and that is about all. They have their superintendents. Every¬ 
thing that is done on a building is done by the journeyman. The only way that 
can be brought about what mylrrother Brennock said is by repetition of lockouts. 
Then the National Building Triwles Council, which is gi'owing daily, will certainly 
make provision to have sufficient funds on hand to go to the place where the 
lockout is and take hold of the work. I advocated that in Chi<^ago. Had they 
followed my advice, I do not believe the Chicago Building Trades Council would 
have lost. Some laws would have to be made to make it work more rationally. 

Q. If there were to be no contractors, who would suiiply the apparatus and 
material?—A. Oh, well, where there is a will there is a way. In 18S7 the painters 
were on a strike for an increa.so of Id cents a day, and it was fought bitterly. We 
had then the local organization of the Journeymen Painters’ Union in Missouri. 
I was its president. They went to the employers day after day trying to get them 
to accede to our wishes. Tliey refused to do it, and I advocated this; We had 
several thousand dollars standing in the treasury; the people wanted their work 
done, were anxious to have it done; a reign of terror was in St. Louis at the 
time, and I told them as citizens that we ought to go to work and change the 
conditions and clear it up by establishing offices and shops in every section of the 
city, and run it as a coois>rative painting comiainy until our emjdoycrs wf>nld 
come to time. We hud at that time tis) many of the foremen on the arbitration 
board, who wore the executive board in the matter, and while it passiHl the mass 
meeting, this executive board laid it on the table. It was not atted upon. The 
next day they went back to work. But the conae<iuence was that my language 
had been conveyed to my employers, and I could not get a job in St. t<mis in the 
painting trade, and in a jocular way they asked me what was the matter with 
my cooiierative company. I started one and 1 kept it for 5 years; and I hadn't a 
cent bai;k of me, and my family was almost starving at the time, but I have got 
a pretty g<sid'front and I got ladders and rigging all right, etc., on time, and 
started to work. Now we are in a different position. We have now four national 
organizations affiliated who will have capital for a strike fund. We are getting 
more councils every week. They are coming into the National Building Trades 
Council, and I do not think it would take much to create funds sufficient to start 
idmost any business. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Your idea is then that several unions could own all the 
necessary apparatus for carrying on a business in that trade?—A. That is a pos¬ 
sibility. I do not say it over will hupjK'ii. but I say if such lockouts as in Chi¬ 
cago become frequent, some such thing certainly will hapiien, and I am satisfied 
if that is ever undertaken that there will bo plenty of capital coming in from 
private jiarties to carry it on. I have now in my possession at home a letter from 
parties m Iowa who are willing to put up $150,000 if I start a cooperative com¬ 
pany in St. Louis. 

Q. If the business then were to be undertaken by the separate unions, would 
all unions of one particulm* trade make a contract 'with the owner of a building 
for the ereidion of the whole building and then sublet to other unions?—A. Of 
course, as to how and wherefore, that is a matter of consideration. We have 
never thought of that, but I should judge that the executive board of the National 
Building Trades Council would take hold of the matter, perhaps, by forming an 
association for that purpose under the jurisdiction of the National Building 
Trades Council and its affiliated organizations. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) How, in that case, could you take care of the unem¬ 
ployed who belong to your unions, if you had not sufficient work? Would they 
not seek employment some place else if you could not give it to them under this 
cooperative plan?-A. I presume so; but I am speaking of the lockout, when all 
would be locked out. Now the way we got around that in our last strike of 
painters in St. Louis, where we got an increase of 50 cents a day, they allowed 
every man to go to work for every employer that signed the scale that was will¬ 
ing to pay the wages, and those men, as fast as they were employed, paid 20 per 
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cent of their earnings to a fund to support those not at work, and of course we 
gained the increase of w%es—50 cents. 

9 . (By Mr. Clake.) If private contractors were to be dispensed with, the 
unions would have to be contractors, would they not?—A. I think it would per¬ 
haps come back to old time day work, which is preferable to contract. These 
contracts are to an extent a phase of gambling after all. 

Q. If it came to that, then a man who wishes to erect a buildin(( would have 
to make contracts with the individuals who are at work on that building, would 
he not?—A. Before contracts were really in force or inaugurated, an employer 
would do the work and charge so much for his employees. In the painting line, 
for instance, he would charge $4 a day. 

Q. Is it practicable in modem building operations to dispense with contract¬ 
ors?—A. No, it is not on large buildings. I am speaking of this in case it would 
come to such a thin^. I do not know what the result would be—the ultimate 
result-but it certainly will be tried. There is no question about that, because 
it has been talked about. 

Q. That will only 1 k) introducing a new form of con^tition?—A. Possibly so. 

Q. What is your idea of a symi)athetic strike?—A. They are a necessity. 

Q. Would you extend it lieyond affiliated trades?—A. If it is a case where 
humaniW demands it, yes. Such, for instance, as the miners or men that are 
undemaid and working imder conditions lioTdering on slavery. Every time. 

The question of humanity enters into almost every strike, does it not?—A. 

Yes. 

y. Do yon believe in the boycott?—A. I believe that if a man appears inimical 
to me or my family that I certainly ought to resent it and leave mm alone also. 
That is, in other words, I believe in not patronizing my enemy and making him 
richer. 

Q. Take the case of the Cleveland street car strike, with which I presume you 
are familiar. The strikers undert( >ok to boycott the whole public who would ride 
in the cars of the company.—A, Anything ciin be overdone. I do not believe in 
injuring the public or the public welfare. In other words, I do not believe in 
carrying it out to an extent where innocent parties are injured. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haums.) As I understand, of course, the National Building 
Trades Council favors arbitration?—A. Yes, based on that very thing. 

(J. And the local building trades councils also, as a rule, favor arbitration?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And the different trades <x)miH)sing the different local councils favor arbi¬ 
tration?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does not the introduction of the building trades council, as to-day proposed 
in Chicago at least, complicate and to some extent interfere with the reaching of 
agreements between the contractors and the different trades engaged in the con- 
stniction of a building?—A. That is not the fault of the building trades council. 
It is the fault of the contractors, who refuse to arbitrate direct with the building 
trades council. , 

Q. Was there not an agreement entered into last winter between the Building 
TiMes Council of Chicago and the Building Contractors’ Council of Chicago to 
come together and agree upon some terms for arlritration, and did they not agree 
upon a general principle by which they could arbitrate and get clear of their 
troubles, and was not that promptly indorsed by the Building Contractors' Coun¬ 
cil and not indorsed by the building trades council?—A. That I can not tell; I 
do not know. 

Q. You have no knowledge?—A. I have no knowledge. 

Q. That was so testified and admitted on both sides. What I desired to get at 
was this—whether the present attitude of the building trades council in a city 
like Chicago, where all of the trades that enter into the ccmstruction of a build¬ 
ing are brought into one body, does not really stand in the way of arbitration on 
account of the complex conditions existing there?—A. I can not possibly under¬ 
stood it that way, inasmuch as it certainly should be easier to arbitrate a differ¬ 
ence by all being united than to arbitrate by the various different branches. 

(j As I understand, when they undertook to reach a plan by which tlieir troubles 
comd be adjusted by arbitration, the different trades comprising the building 
trades council objected, for the reason that unless a representative of the trade 
could be named in that board of arbitration they would oppose arbitration, because 
the technicalities of their trade would not be understood possibly by the board of 
arbitration—the technicalities of 84 trades—but the technicalities particularly of 
the ti^e that was then having the dispute with the contractors?-A. I do not 
believe that is unjust. I think that was Just. That trade should be thoroughly 
represented. If mere are such technicalities in that trade which are not liable to 
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be nndergtood by an ootaider, then certainly there shonl^ be represratatlon there, 
because the whole arbitration might devolve upon that very question. 

Q. The building trades council being composed of 34 trades, and the building 
contractors’ council having a representation of, say 5, it would hardly be fair 
for the building contractors’ council of 6 to undertake to make an agreement 
with 34 representatives, because they would be outvoted?—A. No. 

Q. Now, is there a possibility of having a board, say composed of 5, or any 
limited number on each side, that could amust the differences such as they have 
in Chicago at the present time?—A. I should think so, if the willingness of both 
parties (xmld be brought about. 

Q. Would there be an objection on the part of the National Building Trades 
Coumdl at least to authorizing a board of arbitration that did not take in mem¬ 
bers of all the different trades?—A. The National Building Trades Council has no 
hand in it at all, has never been consulted. The National Building Trades Coun- 
(jil believes that it could have adjusted this matter had it been consulted at all; 
but we have no right to interfere with the autonomy of the loc.al building trades 
council, except it is in violation of one of the laws of the National Building Trades 
Council. 

Q. In perfecting your organization, would it not be well to give the executive 
board more power in arbiftation?—A. Yesj I shall take that up in this coming 
convention. 

Q. How is the general executive board controlled now?—A. By trades. Tliere 
are 0 general vice-presidents, 1 general jiresident, and 1 secretary-treasurer, which 
makes 8. That is the gener^ executive board. 

(J. That general executive lioard would Is) in sympathy with a condition such 
as in Chicago, and if they had to be consulted lieforo such a csondition was inaugu¬ 
rated, and had some power to control, would it not greatly relievo the situation 
as it exists there now?—A, Yes, It must be understood that the law was really 
insufftcient until at the last convention the executive board was made a board of 
arbitration, providing a council would ask for it, and the executive board was 

g ranted authority to levy an assessment in case of a strike or boycott. It was the 
rst time it was introduced last year, and the Chicago lockout came immediately 
after, so hence we learned a great deal. I believe that a law will be made that 
no building trades council or union will receive a benefit until it has thoroughly 
used every other means to adjust the matter, and it is reported to the general 
executive Imard, and then the general executive board takes charge and tries 
to adjust it, 

Q. The experience that you have had this last year lightens your way to some 
extent as to the future?—A. Yes, indeed. 

Q. Do yon hope that in time your National Building Trades Council will be 
able at least in an indirect way to have some control over building trade condi¬ 
tions?—A. In cases of strikes and lockouts, yes. In fact we are working to that 
end. 

Q. Yon concede, of course, that the buildijig contractors’ council is composed 
of men who are fairly reasonable?—A. Some reastmable and some very unreason¬ 
able, like all other Ixrdies of men. 

Q. And it certainly is to the interest of a city like Chicago to bo able to adjust 
conditions such as exist there, and that being the case, this condition likely to fall 
upon any city at any time where the two or^nizations exist, it is highly impor¬ 
tant that some way be laid out by which troubles of this kind could be adjusted 
or prevented?—A, Yes. 

Q. You have a hope that they may be?—A. Yes, and shall work to that end as 
far as my little influence might go. 

Q. Can you not see that present conditions in Chicago are somewhat compli¬ 
cated on account of 34 different trades being in the attitude of sympathetic 
strikers whenever one has trouble with contractors?—A. Yes. 

Q. For instance, the plumber, the importance of whose trade may be in one 
respect the least of all, has a little trouble, and all go on a strike. On account of 
thgt trouble the building is at a standstill?-A. The sympathetic strike will 
never be done away with, because it is the very foundation prin^le of 
the building trades council. ’There is a law—I think it is the same in Chicago 
as St. Ixmis! but whether they carried it out or not, I do not know—that no 
strike can be declared on any building in St. Louis except two-thirds of the trades 
interested are in favor of that Strike. 

Q. That was testifled to in Chicago by the members of unions of different 
trades, but It was also testifled to on the part of the contractors that every man 
would frequently lay down his tools and go out of the building when there was 
certainly not time to submit it to the different trades.—A. well, they did that 
perhaps as individuals. 
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S . The contractors complain that freqnenily the role was changed on them 
le the bnllding was in course of constmction, and a demand was made that 
they oonld not acc^e to during the construction of thathuilding, and that trade, of 
course, had a grievance; it would strike and the others would all follow.—A. It 
seems to me that the contractors are at fault in not being sufBoiently conserva¬ 
tive to try and adjust matters before they come to a lockout. 

Q. From their side they did everything they could.—A. But they went to work 
and violated every agreement they made with the men. They attached that as 
an excuse, something to bej^ on. They refused to abide by the half holiday. 

Q. Do you not think it failed on both sides at Chicago?-A. No doubt; they 
certainly had some idea that the national council had some influence. Had they 
consultra it, although the building trades council would not have asked for it, we 
would have made an attempt to adjust it and something wouldhave been brought 
about. 

Q. Which organization was on the ground first in Chicago, the building trades 
council or the building contractors' council?—A. I think the building trades 
conmtil. 

Q. And the building contractors’ council was thought to be a necessity on the 
part of the contractors to offset the building trades council, is that it?—A. Partly, 
perhaps, but the way I understand from the contractoisin St. Louis, they favored 
the building trades council and copied after it naturally for the same purpose, to 
keep prices, so they say. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchak.) Do you lielieve in tho so-called compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion?— A. I am in favor of any system that will effectively abolish the strike and 
lockout and yet give justice to the wage earner. 

Q. Suppose that they had a boay in Ulinois with the powers of compulsory 
arbitration, as they have in New Zealand, and which has been talkedaboutlarMly 
by workingmen, how soon do you think it would settle the Cliicago strike?—A. I 
really do not know whether that would settle it. 

(^. The courts would carry it out, would tliey not?—A. Would that be consti- 
lutional? It seems to mo that there would have to be first an arrangement made 
liy which we would have a basis to work arbitration on—like agreements such as 
I believe are iirovided for in the New Zealand law. I lielieve that the matter 
could bo accomplished. Now wo have in St. Louis, for instance, a manufac¬ 
turers’ association; we have a business men’s learae—^mercantile association; we 
have a building contractors’association. Those three central bodies of employers 
constitute nearly all industries. On the other hand we have the building trades 
council; w'e have the central trades and labor union; we have the union label 
league, which takes in all the organizations that are manufacturing. Nearly aU 
have a label now. If a committee, a board of arbitration, or a court of arbitra- 
tration were elected or apiiointed from these organizations, and take the State 
labor commissioner as the seventh, I think great good would be accomplished. 

Q. You have a State board of arbitration in Missouri?—A. We have a labor 
commissioner. 

Q. That is all’?—A. That is all. The labor commissioner of Missouri, in 1896,, 
sent to several officials of labor unions a request to ^ve their views as to what 
should bo his work. I will road part of my reply. [Beading:] 


“Secbetaby’s Office, 

’• Buildinq Trades Council, 

- “ 218 Nnrth EigJUh Street, St, Louie, Mo., January 8,1898. 
“ Hon. Lee Meriwether, 

“ Commiimoner of Labor Staiiaties and Inspection. 

“Dear Sir: 

* # « * - * * « 


“ To mo it really seems a difficult matter to suggest to your bureau the subjects 
that to my mind most urgently need to be investigated, for the reason that if such 
investigation be for the benefit of labor and the abatement of existing evils it 




past and recent ezpenence, would be of little or no benefit to labor. 

»**»•• 


“Labor organizations have passed the stage of experiment and are an estab¬ 
lished factor to-day. They are progresrive in character and learning fast. The 
innocent (?) deceptions practiced in former years by the proverbial ‘ friend of 
labor ’ in foisting laws upon ns that could not be enforced won’t go. They are no 
longer satisfied with any condition of society that does not give to all the com¬ 
forts of home, the privilege of a thorough education, and a reduction of the boon 
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of labor in proportion with the machinery produced by inventive genins. That 
powerful enemy to free labor and free government, the trust, which caused the 
destruction of Rome, is becoming more and more rampant in this country, and 
will stop at nothing to force labor tf) the wall by the enactment of such laws as 
foster millionaires only. Yet this is a government of the whole people. ‘ The 
right of the rulers and lawmakers should lie drawn from the consent of the gov¬ 
erned,’ and no country can be successfnl and prosperous that allows the great 
majority of people who create the wealth to sufter want, while the few own and 
control wealth, industry, and the Government. 

"The first and paramount duty, therefore, of those who arc placed by the people 
in position to govern by the introduction and enforcement of laws shonld be the 
enactment of such law as will enable those who earn their bread and clothing 
not (mly to eat and wear them, but in addition to realize the fundamental princi¬ 
ples of this cotmtry, ‘ the inalienable rights of man: life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of hewineSB.’ 

“Tile conditions in this country, under its present sixiial system, have under¬ 
gone a remarkable change since its inauguration. The powerful combinations of 
soulless capital were then nnknown and not dreamed of. To-day we are con¬ 
fronted with the dominant power of centralized capital that greedily grasps con¬ 
trol of everything in sight, even the Government. The phenomen,aI evolution of 
science in onr ago of iirogress, with its multitude of lalior-saving inventions, all 
these conditions point to the impracticable features of a law then established, or 
copiied, and still in vogue, and demand the framing and enactment of new, com¬ 
mon-sense, ‘American laws' to meet the exigencies of to-day, as imperatively 
necessary. 

" If we honestly desire the perpetuity of our republic we must take from the 
neck of free labor the heavy foot of combined capital: its giant fingers from the 
throat of free agricnltnre, and allow the lifeblood of this country its free circu¬ 
lation through the various arteries of honest industry, and take Thomas Jefferson’s 
word for it—‘The people and not the rich are our dependence for continual 
freedom.’ 

»###»#» 

“ Seventh, the introduction of that part of your official duties pertaining to 
arbitration and contained in article 2, chapter H5, Revised statutes, which, like 
all labor laws, lacking efficiency, may in many cases have a tendency to avoid 
strikes, and will be a means to prove to the public that in nearly if not all cases 
corporations and employers arc responsible tor that destructive and unprofitable 
(but to labor, sometimes, in lieu or just and efficient laws, necessary) evil. In 
aU of these investigations all labor organizations can and should and gladly will 
give yon all necessary aid. 


“ Respectfully yours. 


“H.'W.Steinbiss, 

"Secretary Buililhig Tradex Council and 
“ Preaident journeymen rainterx of Muxovri." 


That was my iiosition in 1S90, and, as far as it bears on arbitration and other 
matters, that is my position to-day. , , 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) I see yon have trusts in that as far bock a8'1896?— 
A, Yea. I foresaw them. 

Q. (By Mr.FxRQlTHAR.) Have these trusts really been injurious to the working 
men?—A. Certainly. 

Q, And the skilled mechanics of this coimtry?—A. To all; if they are injurious 
to one they must be necessarily injurious to all. They concentrate their labor, 
they minimize the expense, and do everything to get eve^thing out in the cheapest 
possible way to bring the most results and fortune to themselves. 

Q. Do yon know of any so-called trust in this country that has not raised the 
wa^ of its men in the last 2 years?—A. I only read the papers; I cannot men¬ 
tion particular ones. 

Q. Do you know of any of those trades where there are not more men working 
now, and at better wages, than 2 years ago?—A. The times alone bring that along, 
and it is not the endeavor of the trust or the corporation, where the stockholders 
are unacquainted with the workingmen, but leave it to hired men to do their 
bidding, who must enforce the rules that are given to them. 

Q. Do not the trusts employ more union men now than the same trades did 
before?—A. I think so. 

Q, Are yon aware that nearly every so-called trust in America declares that 
none but union men are working for it?—A. 1 do not know about the tobaooo—■ 
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Q. (Intemipting.) 1 am spealnngf.of the sMUed trades.—A. That is done for 
the reason that they are the best mechanics, and they get more work out of them 
and better work. ♦ 

Q. (By Mr. PniiiUPS.) You alluded to good times having something to do with 
it. Are there any more employed now than there were in 1890 and IMI?—A. As 
a general thing, yes. 

Was the proportion about the same for the workingmen before the panic as 
it is now?—A. Before the panic, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. FAiKjUKAB.) As capital combines for the accomplishment of greater 
obiects. like our foreign trade and everything of that kind, where would your 
argimieut for your building trades council stand if you condemned these combi¬ 
nations? You are looking for the same thing they are—strengtli, force, and fair 
play—are yon not?—A. No; I do not think so. I believe that they are looking 
mainly and princiiially upon iiroflt. 

Q. The greater productivity they have brought about in this country will cer¬ 
tainly leasen prices, will it not?—A. Yes; but I do not believe they are productive- 
of lietter wages. 

Q. Are you not aware that they pay larger wages?—A. No; not to my knowl¬ 
edge. In some cases perhaps they do, because they imnst employ organized labor. 
Tliey can not aftord to have a fight on their hands, and, of course, they have to 
I«iy union wagre. 

Q. Are you aware, as a trade unionist, that these combinations have unionized 
lalsir ill this country more than ever?—A. No; I do not think so. 

tj. Do you know any of the combinations that emiiloy nonunion labor?—A. 
The tobacco trust. 

Q. I am talking about skilled labor.—A. They are union—a strong union, tixi. 

C^. (By Mr. pHibLiPS.) Right on that question, do yon believe that this large 
coiuliinutinu of cajiital tends to centralization and tends to make a working class 
and a capitalistic class?—A. It will bring that about, if there is nut such a class 
now in existence. 

(i. (By Mr. A. L. Haueik.) You recognize the fact tliat fortunes are distributed 
in every generation?—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to ask this question, whether organized labor is not looked upon by 
many pmple as a trust?—A. By some, yes. It is a trust, really. 

Q. And legislatures in passing trust laws have excepted organized labor because 
the law werild probably take them in as a trust?—A. Because it is a beneficial 
trust; it endeavors to elevate mankind, while the other sinijdy is for profit and is 
injuring industry. For instance, since the sugar trust was established, we have 
lost a great many sugar refineries that employed thousands and thousands of pren 
before. 

(J. (By Mr. FABqUHAR.) Jfou are refining more sugar than yon over did before, 
after you abolish a few of them, are you not?— A. Yes, that is so. 

Q. Were not these sugar refineries built to sell just as oil refineries were built 
to sell?—A. Undoubtedly. We believe they would have been going on and men 
would be employed there if it had not lieen for the combination of th^e various 
sugar refining companies. I believe that there are a great many p(»ple in the 
United States to-day in our present prosperous season who are unable to have 
sugar on the table. I am poative of it. 

Q. (Bjf^dtti’. Harris.) In wliat locality?—A. In most all localities. What 
applies to sugar applies to other matters to a certain extent. 

O. (By Mr. pHiLbiPs.) Was not the great development made in this country 
under corporate law by companies beforo the trusts came into power at alf? 
Have they created anything? Have they not rather utilized these great combines 
to reap a profit for themselves and put prices up upon the public? Was not the 
development made without them?—A. I look upon it in that way. That has 
been my very argument in relation to agreements where the contractors have 
been trying to establish a trust. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkr.) Did you have anything to do vrith the street-car strilw 
in St. 1 < >uis in the way of trying to bring aimut arbitration?—A. Yes; I have been 
in company with the presidents and secretaries of St. Louis when they were called 
upon in meerings to try arbitration, but the company refused to .arbitrate. 

<i. Was a definite offer of arbitration made by the strikers themselvea?—A. 
Through their attorney, Governor Stone. 

Q. And that offer was rejected by the railroad companies?—A. There was one 
offer that was accepted, but it was claimed afterwards that the answer was given 
too late; they got out of it that way. 

Q. Did yon or your organization personally make any propositiou for arbitra¬ 
tion in that matter?—A. The building trades council? 

<J. Yes.—A. No. 
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Q. Ton had no special part or lot in It yourself?—A. 'Uo; not officially; simply 
in an advisory capacity. 

Q. Then Jlior knowledge of it is substantially what any other citizen of St. “ 
Louis would possess?—A. Yes. On one of the controversies between the Suburban 
Eailway Commny and the employes’ union I was one of the arbitrators. 

Q. Selected by whom?—A. Selected by the union; and one was selected by the 
company, and the two selected another—three arbitrators. 

Q. Did yon hold a hearing?-A. Yes. 

Q. Ton arbitrated the differences?—A. Yes. 

Q. Made a report?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was the report accepted and abided by?—A.. Yes. 

(}. It settled the difficulty, did it not?—A. Yea. The report was not satisfactory 
tome: I made a minority report, yetthemajorityruledandtheunionabidedby 
the decision. 

O. There has been no trouble there since, has there?—A. No. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washikoton, D. C., Ntmtmbfr n, 1900. 


TESTIMONY OF FBOF. JOHN B. COMMONS. 

Of tlw Burma of Kanwmiti Reamreh, Ni-w Ymk City. 

The commission met at 11.05 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Prof. John B. Commons, of New York City, was introduced as a witness, 
and, being duly sworn, testilied as follapys: 

Q. (By Mr. Clabkk.) You will please give your name.—A. John R. Commons. 

(3. Post-office address?—A. i)5 Lafayette Pla<!e, New York. 

Q. Occupation or official connection?—A. I am a student and writer on eco¬ 
nomics and sociology, and have been teaching hitherto, but am not at present. 

Q. What is the Bureau of Economic Research?—A. That is largely a hope, a 
prospect. Four or five i)eraon8 like myself have joined together with the idea of 
taking up any lino of economic pg political research for which there seemed to be 
a demand in New York City, M|||ig information, and making it oM scientific 
character as nearly as wo could, something reliable. We have IteoB organized 
now about a year, but have not done very much yet. Each one has been working 
alopfhis <jwn line. It is not an incorporated body. 

QyHave you given special study to the subjects of industrial councils as advi¬ 
sory to legislation, and also to unemployment, puUjiif employment, day labor, 
contract labor, immigration, compulsory arbitratifm, etc.?-A. ¥es, those snb- 
jects I have given attention to as a student. Also, in a way, I have had some 
pr^tical eanierience, having lieen at one time for 3 years a member of a printers’ 
trade unid^d holding a case, working at night on a daily papeHn C|^land, 
Ohio, whi% has given me some insight into the matter of labor an^abdrorganl- 
atliatt that has been of considerable advantage to me later in^ny studies; but I 
do nH ^tend to speak from the standpoint of one who is engaged in the practi¬ 
cal "woric of labor at all—simply as a student. 4 |iC 

Q. Please proceed in your own way to state to the commission suchmowledge 
as yon possess on these subjects and any opinions which you may have formed.— 
A. I think the subject of labor councils is one which is suggestive. I at different 
times liBve taken occasion to become acquainted with our State beards of chari¬ 
ties and corrections and to notice the work which they have accomplished in the 
charitable and penal institutions of our States. I have no doubt you are ail famil¬ 
iar with those boards. The State board of charities and corrections is something 
unimre in this country, and the constitution of that board offers suggestions, 1 
think, for similar boards in dealing with capital and labor. That is to say, it was 
found that the great difficulty in onr State charities and penal institutions was 
the contest between the two political parties to get possession of those institu¬ 
tions; and we met that in this country by organizing a nonpartisan board, unsal¬ 
aried, having an ^ual number of men on each side of the tw*. parties and hav¬ 
ing no offices to distribute, no rewaMlMo give, (^nsec^ently it was possible to 
get men in there who were interest^lmore in the^BKin of tiie pijsons and the 
charities than in their administratidiklii the way e^imribnting the offices. As 
a result we can say, I think, that practically all pt tbe progress that has been 
made in tins countiy in improving the prisons chanti^ of our States has 
originated in these boards, the first one being dlganlzed in New York in 1883. 



IlieT woi4r lit this • {temaaent board, akeetbig w <moe a mofith 

for 2or 8 dayo, ai{>{ioint a eecretaryndio is a salaried oi&iH--i»aottoidl; 
••the only offieetbey nave to give— and he is oonsidered iu ^qieit caidhe question, 
becomes a lea^ng anthority is this boostry'and otbw oonntries, and when the 
legislature meets—I have pidd attesrion to this in the sesrions eqpeolaUy in the 
Indiana legislature where 1 was at^nainted with the commissioners—every mat¬ 
ter of legislation that deals with State prisons or any charity or horoital is, of 
course, referred to that board; and they are on the ground there and can. rive 
their cooperation and assistance to the legislators who, of course, are not spedally 
informed on the subject. In France and Belgium they have adopted praotically 
the same thing for labor legislation; but instead of haviim two ;^litical parties 
equally represented, they havtf the capitalist and the laborer. In France the 
board Is composed of 16 members elected by large associations (d tradesmen, man- 
nfactarers' associations, national associations, syi^pites, and m labor represent¬ 
atives elected by the labor organizations. Then thP§ovemment appoints another 
16 experts. I came upon the practical operation of this labor council in France 
throat^ investigating the subject of public employment. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) It is caUed the higher council of labor?—A. Yes, the 
i superior council of labor. 

Q. It has 50 members?—A. Forty-eight members. I should say that taiginally 
tor several years the council was appomted solely by the minister of the Interior. 
Last year it was changed to an elective body, two thirds elected by the two inter¬ 
ests and the other tMrd still appointed by the minister of the interior. In the 
particular case that I have in mind the question of the prevailing rate of wages on 
public Contracts was before the Parliament of France. The Parliament, it appears, 
referred it to this labor council, and the labor conncil called upon the bureau of 
labor statistics or the department of labor to furnish the council information as 
to the practice in other countries; and report on that is the most complete 

T rt which we liave <m the subject up tIPthat time, 1897. , 

Do they have a similar council in Belgium?—A. The Belgian conncil was 
appointed about the same time as in France. 

Q. In 1891?—A. Yes; about that time. The Austrian conncil is much later. 
This conncil then took this material which was furnished by the department of 
labor, and they discussed that material with reference to forming some resoldtion 
which they could recommend to Parliament for adoption. 

It has fn||uieutly appeared as a criticism aa^st our department of tebor—I 
• remembenRe of the members here was speaking, not by way of criticism, hnt 
with reference to the desirability that the labor department might be of great^ 
service to Congress, for example—that the department of labor did not take 
itself; the duty of drawing conclusions from the voluminous materhB whioH it 
collects. It seems to mesi^pnld he out of the province of the Commissidaer 
of Labor to draw conclusicflF He does not represent anybody; be is not compe¬ 
tent to suggest^hat kind of laws shall be enacted, because he is an adminisiia- 
tive officer. The consequence, however, has been in our States that»there is a 
struggjgto always have a labor man as Commissioner, the idea IxMlg that%e 
'would Ittueoce labor legislation perhaps; but he does not do it, and*!^ prop¬ 
erly, because lerisdation ought not to be inflnenced by one interest wiiereiq|kM 
interests do not lilve a yoioe. •> 

This l^ac council, however, takes this material and has the Commisri(ritfwi& 
them as IR of their number, and they join together, and ont of that they get 
some sort a proposition which the two represented interests there can agree 
npon. Asa matter of fact, in this case they recommended that in all pnhlic con- 
Izracts a clanse be inserted requiring that the prevailing rate of wag^ be paid. 
They did not ^ as far as the labor people wanted them to go, resmcting the 
hours in all cases to 8. 

Q. Do you allnde now to France?—A. France. I am describing now in a oon- 
or«e w^ the operations of this conncil. The discnssions of the council occtmied 
several days on that one proposition. It was presented to ParUament, and abotA 
a year afterwards Parliunent adopted mraoticaUy the recommendatiai of this 
rspreseiiUtive body. It strikes me that there we have going on in France in the 
matter of labor what we are having in this country in the matter of charities and 
corrections—that i& gxpert assistance to legiriaticm—and it is also r^resentative 
of the intersiAs afleriM; #nd. I should conii|er that if we oonld have some sort 
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Id Aiuteia tbejr bare two bodies—the bnreaii c^lbbofeitetigtics end ibe advkat; 
coanoil—at l^e tune time, and the pTopQcdtion«]iic1il hsve is qnite eimilsr to 
that; in {a<^gnggeeted b£ those thiee council^ in Belginm, France, and Anetria. 

Q. (By Ik. Olakex.) YOur onderetandiBK, then, is that these Ettiopean coun¬ 
cils are largely goaegnmental institntionsi uiTite some cooperation from labor 
ormnizatioDS, perhaps, bnt appointments are made by some^vemment offi- 
oiu?— A. That IS tme in Anstna and Belginm and formerly in France. The law 
as amended'last year reconstmots French council in this respect, that 8S of 
the 48 members are elected, 16 of t^fi by organizations of manufacturers and 
capitalists already in existence, like the bankers’ associations; chambers of com¬ 
merce, and tihe national board of trade, and the other 16 are elected directly 
labor unions, which have been gronpM into .l6snonps for that purpose, each 
electing 1. That is the only amendment—that is the latest in their organization. 

Q. Are the members conu^sated?—A. The labor members are compensated 
on a per diem basis, and I ^Kk the capitalist members are entitled to the same, 
but 00 not draw it in some cases. I am not positive about that. It is not expected 
there that they shall give all of their time to it; in fact, they only meet occasion- 
ally. Sixteen, one-third of their body, is a permanent body of men appointed by 
the Government; the other two-thirds are elected by the two interests, so that 
they compose the two bodies, or a salaried body and a strictly representative body 
elected annually. ^ 

Q. Have you ever attended a meeting of any of these councils?—A. No; I never 
have. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the various elements work in harmony?—A. J 
have gone through the debates on this particular subject which I mentioned, and 
there was considerable difference of opinion; but as it finally came out on this 
particular measure the report was a unanimous one. So that .1 judge that they 
endeavor to conciliate as much as poss^le and agree on something rather than 
make minority reports. I have no knmvledge except on that one measure. 

Another subject to which I have given some attention is that of unemployment. 

I consider that as the most serious of all our industrial problems. It is the one 
which goep to the root of all other social problems. The moat important thing 
for the workingman, 1 consider, is a chance to look out into the future and base 
his expenditures on a secure employment. If we can not get the American 
workirapnen into the habit of thrift, it is doubtful if we can make good citizens 
ontot them. Now, it ought to designed for old age; but i| a munm compelled 
to use up his substance for a period of unemployment over which he h|l no control 
himself, then it breaks down his character. We have not a very definite amount 

formation on that subject in this country. While unemplo^ent is a serious 
pifiBlem.tt is at the same time the most general, in this retniect, that if.we should 
getwery other social problem solved we would then be able to solve the problem 
of unemployment. I do not believe we can mentilif a single industrial or sodial 
subject which does not have some bearing on unemployment, dhd I think lean 
show that very plainly. 

In the &st place, it is necessary to divide the unemployed into different classes. 
We can sot treat the subject as a whole, and I think the Met divisicn wfOld be to 
4ivide them into four cusses, as follows; First, the able bodied who are Willing 
to%ork; secondly, the able bodied who are unvrilling 'to%ork; thirdly, the 
totally incapable; and, fourthly, those who are partially capaHe', And the treat¬ 
ment for these different classes should be different, and the diSerenifl^rimente 
which I shall mention in different parte of the world are baaed on this o{Emiftcatlon, 
as you will see, 

BXPLAMATION Of CHAKT., . ' . ' 

rproducing ohari] 1 was speaking of the lack ot exact intormatioii on tike 
subject, statisrical infonuatton. I have drawn here a chart representing two 
things '^th reference to Great Britain, W e have no data for a ramUar oomp^- 
4 on UL this country/ Thh brokmi line represents Ihe movement of wholesale prices 
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^bCMvtlbd^m^ WBEeiuteE^pioTed; 

CMlOpevocaxtw ^lalKaim werenneza^yed. wperoentl^ 

ox imomplojed fell sstU it im about H P^ <36&t when tirioes badiiaen toti» bjm 
poiiit shows hi Deoemher, 1S80. niai,#i prioea fall, ws a^n fisd an tsoreaae in 
thsimemploymentjbe climax of theiojemifloyinent beingln Janxuinr, 1896. Ken 
bssineM seemed to srea% recorer os* lower hasis of priceSi and timiuiaapk^ 
iM|it fell off And has bedh^lf steady at ahontSi to 9imr cent, w 

Q. Yon nse prices here simpl; as a gauge of prosperity, then?—A. It Is itf 
isoex to prosperity^ this respect, that it tells wbetl^ pn^'are risisg or fall* 
isg; it does sot indicate the Tolnme of bnsiness. , 

Q. The relation between nnemploymest and prices is merely nominal, thedi bnt 
really the relation between unemployment and prosperity is designed to be shown 
in tms Chart?—A.. Yes. 

Ifr. Clabke. Consumption is one of the evidences of prosperity. ’ 

Hr. Yabquhak. Most decidedly; it is the regulation of the whole rnsrhet, and 
the on^regulating force you have. 

The WITKESS. In the way that the two go together the contrast is complete. I 
thinkin every month throughout they move in an opposite direction, unless there 
be one exception. The index of prices is the best index which we have devised 
yet to prosperity; that is, the mnnal index, the statistical index; and besides 
that, of course, there should be added an index of the volume of business, which 
is fnlly as important, bnt it has not been worked out by statisticians. 

Q. It is possible, is it not, to make out a chart showing that a^ ite relation to 
unemployment?—A. I should think it woul^ be, and it ought fb be done. We 
ought to have a statistical department here which would follow up this thing 
month by month.^You can not get statistics for a remote period on unemploy¬ 
ment in the past. It can only be done by organizing the muons and the collebt- 
ing agencies for the present and the fntnre, and then wo could get the amount of 
unemployment in a general way .and also this index number of prices and the. 
index of the volume of traffic. Taking the railway eaminm, for example, and 
the amount of output of iron and steel, certain things which are recognized as 
indicative of prosperity,ithey oonld be combined in a way and we could have, 
then, three lines which would indicate the movement fairly well. 

Q. (By Mr. PHttUPs.) Then your point is that unemployment is the criterion 
of thedepression, and that where there is full employment pitces advance. Is that 
the pirfnt?—A. So far my point is that the two go together. I am not prepared 
to say which is canse and whidi is effect, bnt the two go together. That is as 
much as that would indicate. ^ 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Would not most naturally the unemployment b<f the 
rector depression rather ^n otherwise?—A. Yes. Now, that brimpi up all 
the theories as to nnemidoyment, and I think perhaps I could make myself clearer 


'bygoiiig into some of these causes of . _ 

Unemployment on acconnt of the winter months is brought^nt 


t^em briefly. 
>y that chart. 


You will notice tat in January of every year there is a lire of unemployimat. 
If you follow tat through, yom will see it in every year—December, Janu^, and 
Fehmary. If you notice, there is one year when in the winter months tare is 
less unemployment than in the other months of tat year, and that happens to be 
the time vriien in the same months the prices were at the highest, shomng that 
even the unemployment of winter can be overcame by the extra prosperity at the 
tiine. The two things nndoubtedly work together. If we have prosperity, the 
seoeoBal tall is not 80 great. Unemploymmt on aceonnt of seasons can hardly he 
called nnemployment for this reason, tat it is something stated and regular and 
a man can predict it and pr^nre for it Be can discount it in his wages. If 
he isa seasonal worker, and other oonditiona beingeqnal,im can secure hitar 
w^^ when he is wori^ as an insurance against that unen^loymeat wUoh he 
ilOeTtaincff. SotatseasonalunemployinentisnotstThitlyapiwlem of unem- 
plpyili^ ItisapiohtaiTatherof Insniaace, simiethingaf tnuldpd. ^Unsta- 
pigment prefer & that which is owingWta flnotatkmsof hottieae termed 
^‘ i > tusp » % *’Hd“aemeaBlon." Thatistagtat^bleu. 
llowMiotatesneay. I shall speak of tataoiM,as to ta eaues.onlyao 
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the bottrs of labor and thus make room for the nnemploj^ed. IlielieTe that is the 
trade union remedy—the S-honr day. That is based on the theory of nndercon- 
tomption, viz, that the producers m oomdradities have not enough 'earnings to 
buy all they produce. 

ui the early days of this century Halthus placed as Us remedy tor unemploy: 
ment the larger expenditure of the wealthy classes. He said that to give work it 
is necessary that the wealthy live luxuriously. I believe in our day we take the 
other jiosition. Many different classes of writers take the opposite position, that 
to remedy unemployment we should have a greater consuming power on the part 
of the masses of the people rather than the rich. 

The explanation of prices based on that principle is this, thafthe wealthy classes 
are the only ones that can invest in productive enterarisra. The working people 
do not havffcnongh money to save. They simply live from hand to month, consqp- 
ing what they get, and are not able to purchase all tliey produce. The result is, 
the wealthy classes, having largo incomes, invest in too many enterprises; that is, 
they add to the productive caiiacity more than the market toI stand, and finally 
are priidncing more goods than thwe is a market for, and the collapse necessarily 
comes. 

Apjiarontly the remedy would be either for the wealthy classes to spend it in 
luxury instead of in mills and factories, or for the worlnng people to get snch 
high wages that they both absorb what would otherwise be the extraordinary 
profits, and thus they would use it in building their houses, coiwuming it rather 
than putting it into bank or investing it in now enterprises. Thus if the work¬ 
ing classoB could have a greater consuming power the multiplication of industries 
and overproduction would Iw impossible. 

The trades-unionist conies with this propo.sition: He says wo have to reduce the 
hours of lalsir in ordertotakeupthe unemployed. I verymuch (luestion whether 
his remedy would succeed as regards the unemployed, for this reason—there 
are three or four possibilities. Suppose the hours of labor are reduced and pro¬ 
duction ri'inaius tlie same, as might^ the case in some industries—I Isdieve it is 
heldin some industries a man c.m produce as mnehm Was in 10 hours—that would 
not afford any remedy for unemployment. On the other handvsuppose the hours 
arc reduced to 8 and prislnction is reduced in the same proportion, and wages are 
also reduced in the same jiroportion. That, plainly, wonln take nji some of tlie 
unemployed, but it wonld not increase the consuming iwwer. liecanse there would 
bo a larger numlK'r of laborers getting the same wages. The wage isvyiiients of 
the country wonld lie the same, but he distributed among the larger number, and 
that would not help the matter. The only ease in whieh it would succeed wonld 
be where the pniduction is reduced and the hours reduced but wages remain the 
same. In that case the same ipiantity of production would have to be brought 
about by a larger munlier of lalaircrs and the wage bill wonld be higher. But 
there is one thing overlookisl which seems to me insurmountable. In the thiid 
alternative, if the wages remain the same and the hours are reduced it must increase 
the cast of production, and an increased cost of production me.m8 that purchasers 
will purchase a smaller quantity of the product-there will be less sales, and con¬ 
sequently the unemployment wonld not be remedhsl in that way. 

In other words, I should say the argument for the 8-honr day is not to be liased 
on the Idea that it will lessen nneraploynieiit, but on other considerations entirely,' 
such as the broad ground of American citizeiisbiie-that the American citizen 
ought to have more time for study, to exercise Ihe rights of freedom, and so on. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakqvhab.) In the Mew York statistics some generalizations have 
been inaue in respect to the shortening of hours of labor in tlie great trades. Is 
it not a fact that the New Ytork statistics have shown that the shorter the hours 
of labor in a day more men have Iwen employed in a given trade and more per¬ 
manently than when working under the 10-hour system?—A. 1 do not have in 
mind those particular figures. The trouble in all such statistical studies is that 
yon must take into consideration the general business conditions. If the change 
was made at a time when business was beginning to improve anyhow, it woiud 
be the improved conditions rather than the ^honr day which steadira employmeat. 
The moat complete study of the subject that I know of is in Australia, where they 
have introduced tlie 8-honr day, and yet they are troubled with unemployment 
even more than we are. It has not arolished unemployment. 

The next proposition that is pnt forward I do not know that I need disensB—the 
iraeetion of unstable onrreney. That is one theory—sound currency and bimet- 
dUsm. I will not take up yonr time with them. Then there ts the question as 
to what infinence tariff has. I suppose yonr oonunission is not taking testimony 
on those subjects. Those are general questions which affect industries as a whole, 
and there can be no permanent remedy for unemployment which does not invedve 
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the stability of the cumnoTBDd the tariff. I dindy mention those large qneetioiH 
for the reaaon that in the detail remedlee which I ehall apeak of 1 want to avoid 
the idea tiutt I conaider them aa a specific, aa a core, bat auuply as a paUiative, for 
meeting the exigencies aa we find them. 

A practica] proposition which I wantto present is this; That the public anthorities 
which deal d&ectly with nnemployment most deal with those three classes that I 
mention—those who are' able bnt unwilling, those who are incapable, and those 
who are partially capable. The modem industry has really increased the number 
of that class of people—the chninic unemployed. 

I was talking wfth a gentleman the other day in New York. He has in hie 
employ a lithographer, i>ayiug him $25 a week. Tliat is the union scale. Tlie 
noiun does not permit an/one to work for less than $25 a week. Ibis,man is 
growing old and can not do a day’s work on that basis. He could earn $1K a week 
and would be glad to mwept $18 a week, and the employer would keep him at that 
rate, bnt he is compelled to discharge him, and the man gets no work at all sim¬ 
ply because of that union standard. Some unions remedy that by a special tri¬ 
bunal, which will dreide in the case of the one man—take testimony as to whether 
he alone should be jiermitted to work at a lower wage without any subterfuge by 
which the scale itself might be broken. 

Another provision is that on public'employment, which limits the number of 
hours and fixes the minimum wage. It compels (smtractors on public employ¬ 
ment to lie more careful almut the men they employ and to work them harder, 
and if a man does not come nj) to their standard he is dischargial altogether. The 
general tendency is. owing to the siweding of machinery and the higher pressure 
of modem industry, to increase projKjrtiouately the number of partially incapable 
and incomwtent workers. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.aiike.) You think, then, the effect of the minimum wage is to 
increast- the number of nnemploye<l?—A. Yes. 

Q. Un the ground of their not being quit^p to the standard?—A. Not qnite np 
to the standard. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqithar.) Have not all the unions provided a remedy in piece¬ 
work?—A. Piecework is all right. 

Q. And grade entirely from the minimnm wage scale down to the efficiency of 
the man?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Kf-nneot. ) When speaking of the partially or totally incapable, do 
yon include those' who may lie said to bo incapable as a result of vice, intemper¬ 
ance, and so on?—A. Yes; a man who is either physically, mentally, or morally 
weak is less able to hold a job than ever Ijcfore, and of course in a priod of depres¬ 
sion he is the first discharged. He is the man likely to get into intemperate and 
vagrant habits, and that nnmber is necessarily increasing, owing to the pressure 
of modem industry, which in this country is higher than in other countries. 
There is no other way out of it. 

Q. Then that chart which you present, showing the unemployment of the 
English unions, and which shows that in a time of prosperity onlv a little mure 
than 1 i per cent of the membership of the unions was unemployed, is very 
encouraging, is it not, showing there are not many who are incapable as a result 
of vice or physical deformity?—A. I should say in regard to that table, it includes 
only organized labor, whicn in England is only aliont 15 or 16 per cent of the total, 
and unemployment among the unorganized is in excess of that, and it is omemg 
the unorganized that these cases would be found. That is where the problem 
is. Booth's finires show as much os 30 per cent in East London, and I think he 
would fi^e that 10 per cent of the country at largo are below the line of effi¬ 
ciency either morally, mentally, or physically us regards industry. The number 
is exceedingly large in Engine, and we do not know how large it is in this 
country. 

Now, with reference to this bbdy of persons that are below the level, they need 
to lie dealt with on different standards, and I do not speak of it from my own 
information or opinion, but from the study of what is being done in different 
countries. 

To begin with, I would like to speak of the labor-colony idea, and to show who;. 
we have done in this country on that line. Yon,of course, know about the labor 
colonies. TheStateofNewYorkhasestablishedanepilepticcdonynearBoches- 
ter. I have never visited it, but I have interviewed the surerlntendent Curiously 
it turns out that epilepsy is largely a disease of unemployment. There used to 
be various medical theories as to the cause of epilepsy. It was tiiought to be a 
germ that got into the backbone, cu something of that kind; bnt t&y have a 
remedy there in this colony, where they work outdoors. They have a motto, and 
it is tiw: “ Fits, no work; work, no fita” He has cured epilepsy there. He has 
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fonn<l the cure for epilcpey. They have a colony in Ohio alotig the same lines. 
In Ohio the smjerintendpnt of the institnfion for the feehle-mmded some years 
ago said that if the State of Ohio would buy 1,000 acres of land and give him all 
the feeble-minded in the State he would make them self-supporting. The State 
of Ohio has recently given him the chance, has it not? 

Mr. A. h. Habkis. Yes. 

The WIT.NKSS. Do yon know how far along he has gone? 

Mr. A. L. Harris. That is in its infancy yet. 

The WiTNiiss. This iKiint is to be noticed: He said he wanted all the feeble- 
inindeil. Home are totally incapable, while some can do work. Those classes of 
jieople who are Ik-Iow the level of independence can be made self-supporting if 
pnt under skilled inanagenient and organized in that way. If they are taken out 
of our (wnters of pojmlation, out of the crowded sections, tenement houses, and 
indoor work generally, and put out of dooi-s under management which can make 
their work compulsory—not jienal, but compulsory—there is a chance of making 
them stilf-Hupisirting. and a certain number of them can be restored to efficient 
workers, caiiaole of tsung passiid out into industries in general. 

Now, there is no reason in the nature of things why that remedy is not ^pli- 
cable to tramiis and drunkards. The Australian colonies have applied it to 
dninkards. Tni! man wlio is convicted of the third offense of public intoxica¬ 
tion or shown by meilical e.xauunation to have something like insane indications 
is eoininitted to one of tliese colonies. The law has not been perfected, but they 
ari‘ working along with that idea in mind. Massachusetts has a dipsomaniac hos¬ 
pital, wliere drunkards arc sentenced with the idea that they may be cured, but 
they have no jirovisiou for compulsory work. They are meeting with no great 
sne(s'ss. 

In our prisons and county i.iils—I am speaking of the one at Syracuse, in New 
York, which I know more alioiit—I think 10 p(!r cent of the (s)mmitments in the 
year are tramps. It is supposed to Ig- a workhouse. Some IKIO tramps come in 
every year under commitment, s< nt up from different counties, and supposed to 
work. What they really do is to hatch criminals. It turns the tramp into a 
criminal. Now, if there could 1 h' some way devised whereby these tramps could 
be sentfuiced, not for ;t months, during the cold weather, but until cured, until 
they have learned how to take a .job and keep it, learned some useful trade, not 
necessarily making them skilled mechanics, but goo<l farm hands or people who 
could work on large contracts or something of that kind, so they would get the 
habit of industry, we would do more than anything else which has been sug¬ 
gested to m(s<t our iiresent problem—the tramp problem and a very large part of 
the nnemploytsl problem. That is, to apply to tho tram]> and drunkard compul¬ 
sory work, but nd it as much as possible of the penal idea, and that would be 
brought alsmt by adopting the colony principle, where all the jieople live outdoors, 
have their own houses, where there is a sort of seeming indeiiendence. They 
have schools and churches and can have asstwiations of several hundred together, 
conducting a little conimnuity. but under management and supervision. 

In Holland they have carrusl that idea a little further, and have a compulsory 
beggar colony, or free-labor colony, that I take it is provided for this partially 
incajinble class of jieople, who Iswdor on the feeble-minded, who are neirt door to 
those call'd for in the epileptic and feeble-minded colonics—that kind of people 
who have never learned how to work, never hud any training, technical or other¬ 
wise, and have not learned how to save money, from different causes—people who 
are providisl for in moat of our almshouses. The almshouse need not have the 
stigma of iianiierism even for these tramps who are thrown in. It could lie made 
a lalsir cohmy, where those iiartially capable of work could be employed, and 
that. I take it, is tho idea of the labor colony in Holland and the one now started 
in New South Wales. 

Q. (By Mr.(l|,ARKF..) Do not unemployment and tramping find encouragement 
by mdiscriiuinato giving on the part of the people?—A. I think the reason why 
people do give iudiaeriminately is bi-cause the burden of proof is on the one who 
gives and not on the tramp. The tramp says he can not get work, and therefore 
you give him something. Yon do not want to make him starve if he really can 
not get work, and the burden is on you to prove that he can get work. But in 
Holland it is known by every citizen that there is a place where every tramp can 
find work: and if he is going up and down the country begging, the burden of 
proof is on him as to whether he should not be in one of these free colonies or 
one of these compulsory colonies. And I bidieve in tlennany public begging has 
practically been abolished owing to the establishment of these institutlMis. 

Q. You have heard of the exjieriment in Cambridge, Mass., where, without any 
law on the subject, the people come to the agreement that the city government 
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sbould estabUsh Im mportanity for some crude kind work, like eawine wood, 
and that tickete ghodld be iaeued to all the inhabitants, which ebonld be pven by 
them to any tramp who ap{died at their doors; and if he would take a ticket to 
that place be coiud set work and have a lod^ng, but if he appetued without a 
ticket he could not. In that way the people were saved from pving either food 
or money, and the tramp was actually benefited as well as temporarily relieved.— 
A. Yes. Of course. I think that will work to some extent, but it dues not have 
the full educational value, in that it does not keep the man long enough or give 
him any training or any steady habits. Thest' people who arc tramping are really 
isnple who are defective, in a way. and they need some sort of disinplme. They 
need something that will restore in them the habit of eontiuuous work, and that 
is the advantage of this idea. 

A great many i)eople are out of work because they do not know where to go for 
work; and I sapjiose the systematic establishment of employment Imreans would 
be something that might lie well considered. Wo have State bureaus in some 
States. There is one thing I would like to say alstut these State and city Imreans, 
and that is this: As far as I have observed them they are not efficient, mainly 
liecause they ari! (smsideind us a political appointment. That is trne in (thin, or 
was some years ago: I am not certain how it is now. The difficulty is that the 
man in charge is not acquainted with employers in the ueighborlnsid and does 
not know who wants employees. In .Seattle they havi' met that pretty well, if I 
am rightly informed. There the employimmt bnrean is pnt in cliarge I'f a com¬ 
mission of unsalaried citizens—leading business men. Tney can give their time 
toit.lssan.seit dis's not take much of their time—iust the same as they give their 
time to any charity they may ladoug to. The State dis's not apisiint the agent, 
but they ajqioint their own agent. He condnets the registration and makes the 
ac(juaintance of the employers under tlie direction of these business men. who are 
themselves employers. That is an idea that is worth considering. Where you 
simply have one man apiminted as the head of a hs al employment hurean. whether 
it is a politieal appointnient or otherwise, the ehanees are tliat yon will not get 
a man on an ordinary salary who would have connections with employers. It is 
ne('es.sary to bring in some sort of employers’ committis: that shall itself lie inter¬ 
ested in lessening the nnemploymont.and shall Ih> careful that the men recom¬ 
mended shall have some recommendation, so tlie employer taking tliem on will 
not 1 h‘ disappointed and thus lose confidence in the bnrean. I think the public 
bun alls have had that defect; and so far as the jirivate Irareaiis are concerned, 
they have not aeeomjdished much in doing away with unemployment, their work 
iK'ing mainly with domestic and hoti'l work. 

Q. (By Mr. Phii.lips. ) Has there been nineli done in the way of public institu¬ 
tions by the Stati'sV—A. In New York and Ohio, anil proliably Hliuois. 

Q. TW is, in a limited wayV—A. Yea, in two or three large dries. 

Q. Is there one in New York?—A. There is one in New York City—three in 
Ohio. 

Q. Do yon know what appropriation the one in New York City gets from the 
State?—A. I do not think it gets very much. 

Q. (By Mr, FAitqUHAB.) When you speak of utility of these public, emplo^ent 
bureuns, do yon take cognizance of the fact that all the lalxir nnioUB nearly pro¬ 
vide for all their unemployed, and for those nonunion men who eome under tneir 
inrisdiction?-A. Yes; I am glad you stated that. 

Q. That leaves the mat Ixidy of unemployed as unskillral labor?—A. Certainly. 
It has lieeii shown in London and in this country that at times of depression prac¬ 
tically no union man has applied for relief from the ]>ublic authorities. He is 
cared for one way or another by his union. 

Q. What is your opinion of the practical worth of these charitable associations 
in cities, in providing work and shelter and food for the unemployed?—A. Well, 
I do not like to make any sweeping statements. 1 can only speak of those I hap¬ 
pen to know, and 1 do not like to mention those. But I think, us far as I know, 
they are very unsatisfactory. They are very often imposed niton—tis) often. 
They are not critical as to the worthiness of applicants. The man that takes an 
active part in the religions exercises is more apt to get help than one who docs 
not. My prejudice is strong against these bodies. I think they ought not to be 
cnconra^; or if they are, ft should he under very strict State supervision of some 
kind, such as the State board of charities and correction. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) Yon think they mean well bnt do not know?—A. Yes. 
They have not this connection with employers, and they usually degenerate into 
soup honses and indiscriminate relief. I had a very striking experience of that 
Una investigating one of these agencies. I was referred to one of these societies 
by a wealthy gentleman whom I knew quite well. He was a patron of this 
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agencv and waa very proud of it, thinkmg it was doing a great work. I took 


money was worse than thrown away. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhak.) Do they encourage pauperism?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. PniLLirs.) Can you describe onefly in what way the money was 
thrown away—the particular objectionable features about that kind of work?— 
A. The special reason was what I mentioned a moment ago, that there is no strict 
examination. Men are put in charge usually who have made a record as good 
men in l eligions work, and they do not seem to be able to detect these frauds that 
come for relief. 


O. (By Mr. Oparke.) They arc gullible?—A. Yea. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you any remedy to propose to eliminate these 
chronic frauds?—A. Make them work. 


Q. Compulsory work?—A. Compulsory work. Not jienal work, but compulsory 
work. Make a difference between compulsory and penal work, and then we would 
educate the public. 

Q. You would have to have a criminal commitment?-A. You would have to 
have the court commitment, but the jienal cliaracter of it would lie done away 
with by the fact that it was ont-door work, where they have no fences and no 
walls as in these boys' refomatories; something of that kind, where the young 
fellow is sent and can escaiie—they do emuipe but are captured again, and if a few 
do oscaja; it dis-s not matter much. The general principle will hold. I think. 
The mam trouble is that the sentiment of the public is against coercive measures. 
Men get commitments to the isuiiteiitiary and jails, and it has a vicious influence. 
It makcH them criminal because tliey get in a company of toughs, and they spend 
their tiino learning high crimes. Now, if they can be sentenced to a place where 
they do not have time to loaf, where they get f irisl, and where they learn some¬ 
thing, tfu> public would not be so sentimental. They would still be humane but 
firm enough to effect a remedy. The reason why I dilate on it is that I think the 
numlier of people of this kind—drunkards and tramps—is increasing. 

(j. (By Mr. PHlUJPsd What would you do with the product of their toil or 
lalsir?-A. Tliat is a dimcult question. 

y. How is that managed in Holland'?—A. Their object is to do away as much 
as possible with machine labor and have most of the work hand labor, and to 
manufacture the things which they can use in their colony rather than things 
which would be sold on the market. They have one tract 16 miles long and I do 
not know how wide, but it is a large area. It would seem that under proper 
management such jieople could be made largely self-supiiorting without dealing 
with the outside world, if you have a colony as they have there in Holland. 

t^. Do they not after a certain time allow them a certain amount of ground for 
their own uee'?-^.\. In tho free colony they can go with their family, but I think 
the New Zealand aud Australian method is superior in that respect. 'Die criti¬ 
cism is made that in the free colony in Holland, by giving the Mggar the idea 
that he can stay there always, they do not present a sufficiently high aim or gmtl. 
They simply locate there, have their family, and multiply and produce incom¬ 
petents. 

In New South Wales the parliamentary commission that has been sitting on that 


Bubjei't has just proposed that this colony Iw a temporaiy place, and that having 
shown his comiaitency there, he can be promoted, as it were, to a homestead 
on tloveniment laud. That is. the Government makes use of the unemployed to 
clear off the iirickly pear, for example, where the land is being ruined over a large 
area by that plant. They clear it off and drain it, and having thus opened it up, 
they take tho.sp more comiwtent and transfer them to the assisted settlements, or 
something of that kind. They carry with them a cow aud a horse, possibly, and 
the Government loans them something at 4 per cent and does not tax them on the 
improvements, but simply on the land value. So they are enoouraged to get all 
that they can out of the settlement. 

They have considered that very fully in New South Wales, and the plan which 
they recommended last year seems to lie quite interesting, but whellier it will 
work out I do not know. Of course, in this country such a remedy depends on 
having a large tract of vacant land, and if that were at ail contemplated, it would 
probably have to be by the National Government, because it would be necessary 
to have these people taken from the Eastern Statw onto the land. 

The Salvation Army carries on such colonies out West, and the railroads out 
there are enconraging it. They give them cheap tran^xartation and they have 
helped them a great deal in starting these colonies. If some large enterprise were 
unaertaken of that kind, some plan worthy of. the subject, it wocdd donbtl^ 
reomve the assistance of the railroads, as they bave already done such W(vk, and 
it might accomplish something. 
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In New Zealand 1 tbink the^ hatre the beet labor gaiette which is fonnd in an; 
country. France has one, as has also Belgium and England. There is none in 
this country. The labor gazette is simply a montiily publication which describee 
briefly the state of employment in the aiSereut cities and localities and the rates. 
Now, a workingman would want to know where would be the best place to go. 
He sees that in Auckland things are rather overcrowded. Here are a number of 
other places where there is a demand for labor. The ignorance of our unskilled 
laborers, who have not the benefit of labor unions, as to where to go—and in a 
country of this kind the difficulty is greater than in a small country—would be 
overcome largely by such a labor gazette. At least one of the labor ruiions in 
this country that I know of lias created an interstate agency of that kind, the 
center being in New York, and they kec}) in touch with employers throughout 
the country and agree to furnish tliem labor. Then they nave reports every 
week ns to the number of men nut of employment in the various unions, and they 
can send word to the local to send men ^ that place. The labor unions can take 
up a matter of that kind much easier than the unskilled laltorers. 

In general, it seems to me that for relief for the unemployed wo must look toward 
Mriculture. toward the reconstruction and resurrection of agricultural conditions. 
Tliie came to my attention esjiccially in New York alsiut 3 years ago when the 
assfx iation for the improving of the condition of tlie ptKir found that men from the 
country were crowding into the city, and so they sent out 2 commissioners into 
New York State to find out whyiieoph' would not stay on the farms. They found 
out that SB iMT cent of the children of fanners refused to stay on the farm. Those 
are the figures which tliey give. Eighty-.si.\ jier cent of the farmers’ sons refuse 
to stay <10 th(' farm, and a large jier cent of the farmers themselves would come 
to the" city if they knew how to do it. But this emumission found also that there 
was one section of New York State where that was not tnie.and that was around 
Cornell University, wliere, owing to the eziierimental station there and the activ¬ 
ity of tlie station, they liad educated the farmers of that neighborlnsid in scientific 
agriculture, in iliversifying their crops; and so On, and had made agriculture both 
interesting anil iirofitable. That was 3 years ago, 1H97. I do not suppose similar 
things could hi' said at the present time about agriculture. It is doubtless in bet¬ 
ter shape. In general, their remedy was that in order to relieve the ixiverty and 
pauperism and unemployment of the cities something must lie done to get men 
hack into the country. And this labor-colony idea is one of the remedies along 
that line. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) The labor-colony idea is liased primarily on public 
improvement of some kind, is it not, rather than a private iinidnctive enterprise?- 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Parquhab.) Reclamation of waste land, etc.?—A. Yes. When we 
come to public employment there is one thing that ought to lie said: Public 
employment naturally occurs to most people as an immediate remedy, fnmislling 
relief of some kind, but this thing is to lie noted, that if it is to lie effective relief 
the employment should not he made through contractors. It should he made a 
matter of direct employment by the public authorities, hiring the men themselves 
and paying them the wages and planning the work. If you will remember the 
reports' made a short time ago as to the distribution of this million dollars in Porto 
Rico to assist unemployment, you will remember it was done through contract¬ 
ors and there was much complaint that they cut the wages, as they could do In 
a period of depression, and they compelled the men to purchase from company 
stores, and so on, so that the benefit designed did not accTue. That is not an 
isolate case. In genefal, it is found that work of that kind must be under the 
direct employment of the state to avoid that difficulty. 

In English states and recently in this country the laws regarding the prevailing 
rate of wages have been aimed at that evil in a way. In London and in Qreat 
Britain it ctcw out of the investi^tions in the sweat shop, and it was found that 
army clothing was being made in sweat shops by contractors at very low pay. 
So the Government intrMuced a clause requirmg that in all public contracts the 
prevailing rate of wages be paid. In London the difficulty of enforcing that 
contract has led them to adopt in a good many cases the municipal construction 
of public works—that is to say, they create a board of public works and they have 
constructed in London so far insane hospitals, public bnildinra, tenement houses, 
and have put down paving, sewer work, and laid pipe, ana different things of 
that kind. Now, in fiie work they have done there one policy that they nave 
adopted has been to increase the activity of work in the winter, when private 
em^yment is slack, and tbns to take up the unemployed as much as possible. 

It is an interesting experiment in Boston in that regard which has been made 
in the waterworks department. The waterworks department in Boston is endeav- 
Ming to give steady ernffloyment now to its men rather than throw them off is 
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the winter and make them a pahlic charge. I do not know bow they are doing 
now, bnt 8 yeare ago, I know, they had machines for thawing out the ground, 
even went so far as to have steam machines to thaw out the ground in order to 
lay water pipe in the winter: and they made the report that it w'as done as cheaply 
as it was under the old system, under the old drcumstanees—that is, taking the 
whole staff and the way in which they can readjust and reorganize the staff, the 
department can lay pipe in the winter as cheaply as before. Whether this is car- 
riM out hy later exiBnenee, I do not know. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I suppose you are aware that the metropolitan water 
b(«ird is carrying on a great deal of now work. How wonid it do in a city where 
there is no new work to !«■ undertaken, except (swasionally to extend a main?— 
A. That is, what kind of work would IX! found for winter work? 

y. Yes.—A. Well, in our northern climatf. that is very difBcnlt. I have heard 
a great many projects, and I think that is practically the difficulty of charity 
organization sisdenes—to find a quantity of winter work. The only thing that 1 
can mention is that if yon have a public diqairtment, a street department, or 
waUw department, or sewer department, that makes it its policy to increase the 
winter oniplonnent ratlier than the summer employment, it would he able to dis¬ 
cover ways of doing more tlian is being d<ine now.' In London it is being done, 
and this one example in Boston is the only thing 1 know' of in this country. 

O. Yon would recommend that this wlnde matter of public emidoyraent should 
1») divorced from jwditics as mnch as possible?—A. Yes; without donbt. As to 
polities 1 would like to say this; I tliinK, practically, the greatest discovery made 
in public employment in this country was that which (kdoncl Waring introduced 
into the streyt-sweeidng department in New York. He took men who hud l»<en 
under a regime of the grossest kind of political favoritism—about 3,000 street 
HW<sq)ers—and made them effective. The principal thing he did was to organize 
them into a self-governing board of arbitration, in away. There are 40 stables 
and some 50 men in each stable on an average. He had each staldc organized 
into a union, as it were. Tlien. in that way, the 40 stables each elected one member 
to the board of representatives of the street swfs'pers, which met by itself in secret, 
the commissioner himself having no representative there. Now, if anybody made 
a complaint against a foreman on account id' ill treatment, for instance, his reji- 
lesentative carried it Is'fore that Isiard. If that board agreed that it was not well 
founded, they turned it down and that was the last of it. It his fellow-emidoyees 
would not sustain him he had no chance whatever. And they turned down alsmt 
two-thirds of the comidaints in that way. If they agreed that the complaint was 
well founded, it was tlieii carried up to alsiard comiiosed of 5 memberseltsded by 
this representativelKiard of 40 and .5 other members aiqHtinted by Colonel Waring 
hinisolf from the superintendent's staff. These 10 men considered this appeal of 
this employee against the foreman, and they settled in tlevt way every case that 
wiis brought before them except one. There was only one that went to Colonel 
Waring himself, and he dis ided in favor of the man in that one case. 

The idea there it st'eiiis to me is this: Under any system of public employment 
in this country we are iKiniid to have the workingmen get the idea that they can 
appeal over the heads of the foremen to .somelHidy. They will ap|ieal to the 
alderman, to tlui district le;ider. to the iHilitical boss; they are going to have the 
apiieal. Now, the ordinary piditical machine, as instanced by Tammany in New 
Tfork, lives on that kind of thing. Waring took that all out of their hands. The 
alderman, the Isiss, or the district leader could go and deal with the head of the 
8treet-swi>eping department. But he created a tribunal with rules of procedure 
and with records so that complaints could 1 h' dealtivithin such a way that fairness 
could lie secnnsl. The result was that if that had iH'cn continued tlie street- 
Jt^’oping deiiartment would have csuitinued in that high state of efficiency which 
it had during that time and whhdi was very remarkable. 

Q. (By Mr. Far()UHAr.) But in the cities where the street sweeping is done by 
contract, and the city sometimes divided into 3 or 4 or 5 districts, it is impossible 
to carry that out?-A. Y’on can not do it bv I'oiitract. It is Irned on direct 
emploment. 

^ (By Mr. Clarke.) Why was Waiiiig'.s system discontinued in New York?- 
A. I am not able to say. I sujijxise they did not want to have self-government. 

Q. It w^ a result of the piditical change, was it not?—A. This lasted as long as 
he held. Several other changes tmik place at the same time. 

The most evident, patent, and idivions cause of unemployment in this country 
is immigration, I have talked with officials on that subject, and they will say 
that after investigating the subject they can not locate any place, can not say 
definitely, that immigration does cause unemployment; but if you mean in New 
York State, New York CSty, the industries, if you mean tolmcoo workers, or the 
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J arment trade, or stonecntters, why. they will have to make a conoeBelon there, 
n those cases immigration does canse unemployment. It seems that immigra¬ 
tion in onr Eastern States with reference to the nnskiUed labor is a very seri¬ 
ous matter in the question of unemployment. Some of the unions protect them¬ 
selves in interesting ways. There is one union that char^ fSO inimtion fee for 
a foreiraer and $3 fur a naturalized citizen; and then anotWnnion, theemnneers’ 
union, has induced the State of New York to pass a law that the license for sta¬ 
tionary engineers should liegranted only to citizens. There are a great many ways 
like that that are coming in to protect the hxinl and different labor interests. In 
those trades that are affected thi-re seems to lie no doubt that there has lieen a 
decline, not only a deidine of wages, but where the union had lieen able to keep up 
its wages they complain that the amount of emploj’ment has decreased, owing to 
the increitseil number of nonunionists; and, of course, the immigration breaks 
down the unions. 

EXPLA.NATION OF CHART. 

I have drawn up another chart here, which may be of interest to yon [pro¬ 
ducing chart |. As yon, of course, know, immigration comes to this country only 
during timesDf iirosia'rity, and Iwill show you the lino of prices. The solid line 
indicates the prices based on tin'average prices for the perhsl 1870-18(10, showing, 
first, the la-riod from the depression from 1870 to the great prosperity of 1881 anil 
1880, and then the depression of l.sHl and iss.'>; then the depression of 1808, and 
this recent jieriod of prosperity. The other liiw, th(‘ broken line, indicates the 
uiuomit of immigration into this country,and you will see the twoliiies are prac¬ 
tically parallel. The numlKT of immigrants rose from something less than 3(K),000 
in 1878-70 to 8(K).(M)0 in 1881-83. I do not think that adds anything to what you 
know, but it brings out distinctly and clearly that immigration deiiends upon 
opportunities in this country—that is to say, the immigrant is not going to come 
where thereisno rvork. He is not coming to this country unless he has prospects 
of a job. and he has pretty gissl knowledge, because most of them, I ladicve, come 
through correspondence with their friends in this country. In ixtriods of depres¬ 
sion, of cours(‘, this immigration matter ^cumulates with other causes, and 
although there is a smaller number that come and a greater nunilier that go back, 
yet at that time it creates more unrest. During this |>eriod of prosperity I have 
taken pains to ask some labor-union iieople in New York, and they comiaain that 
owing to the immigration they have Is'en unable to get any increase in wages 
commensurate with the increased prices. 

Q. Do yon think that is an enlightened judgment of theirs?—A. I do not know. 
That is just talking with some of the leaders. I have not gone among the men 
or the employers, and I have not made any si>ecial study of the subject; but that 
is the way they talk about it. I do not know to what extent that would be sus¬ 
tained. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) Is it also a fact that those immigrants that have lieen 
coming in have bren able, by staying here 3. 4, or .'i years, ultimately to learn 
trades and displace Americans?—A, Yes; I supiKwe so. Of course we have to 
make a distinction between the diffenmt immigrants who (pi to the places where 
they start for. If they are distributed out in the West, if they go out where 
there is a demand, then of course the pressure is not so great, but in the Eastern 
cities and States it certainly is a very serious matter. You rememlier when the 
canal was built in New Y'ork State. I think that appropriation of tfl,0fl0,000 was 
largely owing to the labor vote. They thought they would get a job. W^t did 
occur was that the contractors brought in Italians, and the Italians did not 
iiatronizo the merchants, and when the contractors finished the job they left the 
Italians there for public charities. That is what was done, and a particular case 
like that ought to be met in some way. Whether that involves a similar ju%- 
ment on all industries is another question. Each race and each trade shomd be 
taken up. and each section of the country may have a different evidence. 

There is one thing I ought to say, I tmhk, about the statistics of immipation. 
That is the alleged greater criminality of foreigners. It is often stated, I see, 
that the foreign bom furnish more than their propi^on of criminals to our 
prisons and penitentiaries. If yon will notice the way in which these figures are 
txnupiled, they are usually based on a total population of foreign bora. Oime is 
a phenomenon of adult population, and of a male population, practically, so the 
comparison ought really to be bastsl on a proportion of the criminals or commit¬ 
ments compared with toe proportion of adult males in some race or nationality, 
foreign and American. For exam^, toe foreigners come to this country after 
they are IS or 18 years of age. Weir prqportioa of adults is mnch larger 
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than the native. I think aboat 47 per cent of natlve-bom Americans are over 
81 years of age, while 85 per cent of the foreign Iwm are over 81 years of age. 
Conseqnently, the foreigner might have neariy twice as mnch crime, compared 
with the totm ]iopalation, as the native bom. and yet. compared with the adult 
popnlatinn, they wonld have only the same quantity of crime. That has been 
pointed out by some statisticians, but in the popular literature it does not seem 
to have taken hold yet, and statistics in the census are made to show worse 
against the foreign bom in the matter of crime than the case actually warrants. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhak.) Is it not shown by the sociological studies in this 
country that the first generation of the foreigner is the one tlmt contributes 
lai^ly to the criminal classes?—A. That is very true. The point, however, is 
this: I think that the foreigner and the children of foreigners contribute more 
largely to the minor crimes and misdemeanors—drunkenness, eb:.—than they do 
to the large crimes. For example, I figiire out on this basis; In the mattw of 
prisoners in the prisons in 18SI0 on commitments for drunkenness the number of 
foreign-bora children was five times as large as of native-lxirn children: whereas 
on the general average of all crime it was only a little oyer 80 or 40 ])cr cent 
higher, showing that their prominence in the statistics coines from thest' minor 
crimes. Now, in any treatment of the subject that ought to lie taken into accmmt, 
undoubtedly the foreigners and children of foreigners arc the worst element 
which wo have in this country—the native-born children of foreigners are the 
worst element. They are the hrsxllnni and hum element, not the tramp element 
neceasarily. The tramp element is largely American stock. They may be the 
second generation of foreigners, but largely they ar<‘ American stock. 

Q. (By Mr. Philui>s.) How doesitconn-thutsncliulurgeiwrcentageof tramps 
are American or English-speaking issinleV—A. I will tell yon one thing I noticed 
in the printing trade within the Uuilen States. There are a great many tramjw 
in the printing trade, old fellows, on the road. Along in 1875 and 1878 there was 
a deiiression. You remember a great many i)«)ple, almost the same as Coxey’s 
army, were roaming at that time. I ilo not know why those American printers 
shoiilii have stiuted out at tlmt time; a numlM'r of them were well-educated fel¬ 
lows: hot they were men who had iirolmbly Ipeen dissolute and drunkards and 
were not steady, and it is that kind of men which are on the road. But the (Jer- 
man i>rinters are a very steady set. I do not know why it is. 

IJ. (By Mr. FARqUHAR.) In the printing trade was not a good deal of it 
accounted for through Stab: printing, which brought imm from various section* 
for St:ite-priuting work in winb-rs?—A. Well, that is a migratory trade. 

tJ. (By Mr. Phiu.ips. ) A large per cent of foreigners are employed on railrtads 
and public works, and Amencans may not like to work with them, and hence 
seek other emidoyment. Dim s that enter into the tramp qmattion very materi¬ 
ally?—A, I should think it did. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Was tramjiing in a trade somewhat encouraged by 
wlmt IS known as tramp States helping them along from jilace to place?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Did many of these unions, up to 1880, in issuing these 
traveling cards upon which the men Muld get heto if they wanted it—which they 
very seldom did—encour^o this tramping?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have you discovered any reason why the children of the 
foreign bom should be hoodlums any more than the children of native-born?-A. 
In the case of the foreign bora jiarent, the father and mother, we will say, can 
not talk English, they can not keep control of the children. The child goes out 
and disolKiys. If he were in his own country, and the parent knowing all tlie 
neighWhood and the interests and surroundings, and the child himself being 
discipline*! by outsiders more directly, they could keep the child under control; 
bnt they break away here. I do not know bow accurate I am, but my idea is that 
it is the Irish young that swell that number more than any other. I doubt 
whether yon find the children of Germans and the children of Italians as bad as 
the children of the Irish. I can bring other authorities that concur with me. I 
can not lie held to figures on it. bnt it is simply my general impressiim. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would compnlsoiy education-. A. (Interrupting.) 

Compulsory education? The schools come up ^inst that question with reference 
to the compulsory education law, and I think they find that the children of 
f ort'igners are more difficult to deal with. 

The State of Minnesota has practically wiped the hoodlum element out of Min¬ 
neapolis and St. Paul, and they have done it through what they call the board of 
State guardians for children, which has authority to go into me cities and take 
these children away from parents who are nnable to control them imd find homes 
for them in the country—put them on farms—and keeping careful supervision over 
them. They have been at work on that for nearly W years. The State beard 
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obaritie« claimK that the hoodlnm element is practically wiped out of St. Psnl 
and Minneapolis. That seems severe and harsh, but it is done largely through 
mord influences instead of actual numbers taken out. Of course, when one 
family sees a child taken away from the neighbors it has a good effect. 

Q. (ByMr.Ci.AEKK.) Have you studied the statistics of Massachusetts in regard 
to that system?—A. Yes; lam acquainted with the officials there and have looked 
into that. 

U. (Bv Mr. Philups.) Are they doing the same kind of work in Massachu¬ 
setts?—A. Yes; and in Washington here the board of guardians is doing good 


work. Indianapidis has one. 

I have Isien quite attentive to the subject of arbitration on account of my inter¬ 
est in compulsory arbitration. I have inquired among lalwr people as to what 
was their objection against compulsory arbitration, and I find that their objection 
is simply that they distrust the courts, and the employers, some of them, say that 
that is tneir objection. If that lie so, whether the ground is sound or not, it is 
something that might lie met in another way. We have to distinguish between 
the two elements of compnlsiim in the arbitration scheme. One is the compel¬ 
ling of the enforcement of the award, and the other is compelling the award to be 
made. Now I can not see why it would not Is* possible to divide those two jirop- 
ositions and enact a law, especially in the cas(> of railroads and street cars,which 
would com]s‘l Isith iiarties to luovide and esiiecualiy to reach some sort of an 
agreement. If it were done, by a shrewd judge or presiding ofticer, in the case of 
(snnpulsory arbitration, he wimldact as a mediator, with the assurance on the 
part of both sides that if they did not themselves reach an agi eement he would 
nave the ultimate tsiwer of deciding. Now, I can not see, it that condition comes, 
why it is not. possible to devise some way of simjily eomiwlling both sides to come 
into a («>urt, or into some sort of a body, by which it should not be held necessa¬ 
rily that any one nianshould d«’id(! lietween the two, but that they should in some 
ivay reach an agi(»ment. That, I understand, is largely the way it is done in 
New Skjaland. At thi' same time we can not have a compulsory law until a gi'cat 
majority of the is'ople are in favor of it, and I believe the people are in favor of 
such a lueasuro at tin; present time There are but a few employers—and it is 
mostly the employers, I believe—that would object, that stand in the way of arbi¬ 
tration. It was so in the anthracite case. There are but few employers that 
really rejwit it. The great majority of employers are in favor of it, and the com¬ 
pulsory law is simply a netiessity on account of those few that hold, as it were, a 
strategic iiositiou, for by refusing to consent to arbitration tliey can compel their 
coiiqietilors to refuse. A man that will not consent to arbitration will not have 
tlie right conditions in his business, and owing to conqietition can undersell the 
others. Now, the cewreion iirinciple is usually misunderstood in this country. It 
is not coercion in tho sense that it is going to compel all employers or all unions 
to submit, but is coercion with nine-tenths of the employers and nme-tenths of 
the unions which can lie dictated to by this other tenth owing to its strategic 
position. If it is put in law the public then has a right to demand ja-ace. These 
few that ore holding out andstanding out against it—as they have an advantage, 
as long as we do not have some sort of compulsion they can not he brought into 
court to make some sort of an agreement. As to whether that could bo done or 
not I do not know. 


IJ. (By Mr. Claekk. ) Do you think that the public have a sufficient interest in 
tho suhjwt to justify public interference in private dispute in all cases where 
large numliers are concerned?—A. I think in certain disputes the public has an 
interest. That would be a question for each investigation, as to each interest. 

Q. (By Mr. Fab(JU11ak. ) For instance, the Cleveland surface railway strike?— 
A. Yes. I should say there, decidedly. 

Q. Positive interference on the part of the public there?—A. Yes. 

Q. For tho regulation of a public utility?—A. Yes. They prostrated business, 
they destroyed confidence, and they injured the community, so they mu.st bo 
brought to terms. It is not that justice can be done that the courts are estab- 
lisheu. Some great lawyers claim that the courts have decided wrong just as 
often as they have decide right. It is not in order that absolute justice may lie 
done, but that the settlement may bo made, possibly, and that the community 
may go on. If they make one decision wrong, there is a chance to make another 
right. The next decision may be reversed and progress may be made. There is 
always a chance to improve. No justice can lie made on one side or the other 
under conditions of violence or public disturbance. It must be done under the 
supervision of a tribunal of some kind that has power to a certain extent. As to 
how far thm will go, that is a question for lawyers. 

Q. (By Hr. Faequhae.) You are not sure, then, that compulsory arbitration 
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(j. Yes, or with the worldngmen, organized or unorganized.—A. I think at 
present they distrust it. 

Q. Then your judgment would lead this conunisaion to report in favor of 
remedial legislation coming as close to compulsory arbitration for a full settle¬ 
ment as might be found possible?—A. I should tnink you could go as far as I 
have mentioned—compel the two sides to make an a^eement and leave the 
actual enforcement until later, 

Q. Wliat do you think of the provision of the Ohio law that a joint appliiuttion 
to the State hoard may contain a stipulation that the decision of the board shall 
l>e binding upon the parties to the extent stipulated and that the decision may to 
that extent is( enforced as a rule of court in the court of common pleas in each 
county?—A. Well, it is still jiossible that one side may refuse to make any stipula¬ 
tion, may refuse to come in. I should say that that Ohio law is good as far as it 
goes. That is an excellent feature and should Im added to this, I suppose. But 
my idea is that in addition to that there could l)e some provision by which not 
merely the party that prolongs the <50ntroveray should Is* punished if he did not 
o2er arbitration, hut the other party if he did not accept arbitration could also 
Ih) punished, then leaving the enforcement to a series of stipulations between the 
parties. 

Q. Do you twlieve it would Ih* a iavorable condition to always have a stipula¬ 
tion in all these acts of the legislatures that both parties, when they come to dis- 
agieements of that kind and notice comes to the State and local boards, shall 
remain in status (pio—the men remain at work?—A. Yes, and then iHWsibly both 
sidtis appoint n-prewntatives. or have some provisions to apisant them, and 
they should Ik* brought together under such circumstances and make some 
agreement, and then add this fiaturo of stipulations as to what they would abide 
by, if necessary. I lielieve with that step in advance it would sfsm come to he, so 
apparent, and the majority of the court decisions so just, and their time Isiing 
limitMl to 1 year, that it would not Is* very long Is'fore the public would perceive 
and the unions themselves would perceive that they could accept the further 
addition of comimlsory enforcement. 

y. Then* is, as yon are aware, quite a strong feeling in this country against the 
court in the imitter of injunctions. Would not thesi* mutual stipulations for 
traile agreements of unions with (iuiployers prmdically do away with a great 
many of these injunctions offensive t*i the imhlicand employees?-A. Yes. They 
occur only in cases of dispute. The injunction does have that disadvantage, that 
it does not givt* a hearing, while arbitration gives a hearing. If the courts that 
ksue injunctions would at the same time constitute themselves into a tribunal 
for hearing, they might reach the matter there directly without legislation. I 
do not know but they have a right to do that. 

Q. (By Mr. f 'i,.\rke. ) You do not mean to say there is no hearing in the case 
of the injunction? You refer merely to temporary injunction?—A, Temporary 
injunction. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakius. ) When the public is called umm to protect life and 
property, has it not a iK‘rf<*ct right to comiiel some kind of an adjustment of the 
trouble?—A. And then enforce it? 

Q. Enforce it; yes.—A. There is one thing alsiut the enforcement of an order 
that I am unable to get around ye*. If the decision is against the unions, it 
means a coniiK'lling of iiersonal service, which is contrary to our ordinary view 
of labor contract. A lalior contract is a contract which is not enforceable against 
a laborer, as a rule; and if you compel a laborer to keep at work, he brings the 
objection that it is returning to a species of compulsory labor, and I have not 
thought out yet just how much weight that ought to have. Hy idea is, though, 
if we could sei* the thing at work we would see that that objection was visionary; 
that it would not be such an injustice; but we have not seen it at work yet, and 
we do not know but we ought to get the situation esiiecially so we <»n see it at 
work, for the public usually judges by results, rather than by reasoning. I would 
say. as a general principle, that the public has a right to enforce that and has a 
right to take away a man’s liberty, if necessary for peace and welfare, but it 
must do it cautiemriy, because it can not create an uprising or create disaffection 
which would overturn the laws as a whole. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) Would it be a great injustice to the employer of labor 
to V' >mpel him to pay an advance, for instonce, when his profit would not justify 
it?—A. Yes, if the court should he so ill informed as to render an unjust decision; 
then, of course, it would be a hardship to enforce it. The whole thing turns on 
having an honest and well-informed decision. The decision ought never to be 
made by a court, a judge, if j^sible to avo.d it—that is, the decision ought to 
be made by the interested parties. 11 ought to be a conference, a compulsory con¬ 
ference of the two sides, and they ought to make the decision. The judge’s Uusi- 
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BflM is minply to preside and bring them together onpolixts of dilferenoe a^soe 
if he can not overcome the narrow and tmeeeential diffei^nces, and he oogst to 
being toem down to the point where they agree on something. 

^What wonld yon think of a law compelling the laborers, before th^ went 
on a strike, to arbitrate or apply for it, or vice versa, in a lockout; on the- other 
hand, that such a thing should not oocnr until they had practically arbitrated it 
thanwelves?—A. Yes. 

Q. CompellinK an arbitration otaong themselves before that oonla oocnr?—A. 
A^ then I would go a step further. Besides that, say, if the laborers were going 
to strike they must propose arbitration, and furthermore the employers must 
accept arbitration, and the two sides must be brought together. 

Q. And the same in the case of the lockout?—A. And the same in toe case of 
the lockont—that is, the side that takes the initiative, starts the wheel in motion, 
and then the other side must respond and the two be brought together under the 
snpervlsion of the State. 

Q. (By Mr. A. h. Habkis.) In your opinion wonld a compulsory arbitration 
law be conducive to trade arbitration?—A. 1 think so. My idea is—and I am rather 
worried about it that it has not worked out so well in New Zealand in that way. 
I expected in New Zealand there would be more disputes settled outside of court 
than in the court. I do not know why it has not occurred; I thought it wonld. 
My idea was that, knowing they must come to a decision through public anthor- 
ity, they would much prefer to come to it, as many are doing now, through their 
own conferences. 


Q. (By Mr. Clahke.) Probablythatvery fact, that cases are being carried to 
the conrts, shows that the parties in New Zealand are satisfied with that way of 
adjustment.—A. Perhaps that is so. Of course the jud^e who decides in New 
Zealand is an apiiointee of the Crown. He is not subject to politics. He is 
appointed by thegovenior^eneral.whoisanapjiointeeof the Crown, and be is as 
near independent as any ofneial can be found in any place; that is, be is as near 
independent of local politics as any official can be found in any place. We have 
notmng like it in this country. That is where the colonial possessions of Eng¬ 
land have an advantage aliove latrty politics, and consequently they seem to have 
some advantage in the matter of judges. 

(). We have a near approach to it where the judms are appointed by the gov¬ 
ernor of a State, or the President of the United States, with the advice or con¬ 
sent of the Senate—apjiointed for life, or during good behavior.—A. The trouble 
about that is this: The trade unions distrust judges who are appointed, and the 
employers distrust judges who are elected, and the situation is insolvable under 
onrlnstitiitious; tmt in New Zealand the judge is neither elected nor appointed; 
that is, he is not appointed by a man who is elected. With us he is appmted by 
a man who is e)ectM. That is the difference. I tUnk there can hardly be any 
doubt that our courts have been appointed with reference to their views on con¬ 
stitutional questions; whether on other questions or not. I do not think it can be 
shown. But Massachusetts, by the way, is the only State which appoints judges. 
AU the rest of them elect. 

(Teetiipony closed.) 


Washinotos, D. C.. November JS, 1900. 


1 , and, 


TSSTIMOirT OP SOI. LTCOSOSS P. M’CO&IACK, 

1/Uior Commiasioner of the State of Indiana. 

The cammission met at 10.S6 a. m., Vice-Chairman FhilUps presidini 
time Him. Ii. P. McOorioack, of Indianapolis, was introdnoed as a wil 
befaig dnly sworn, testified as fbUows: 

Q. (By Mr. Pabqithar.) Please state yonr name, rosidenoe, and (^Scia! poM- 
tkm.—A. Lycurgas P. HeCormaok, Indianapolis, bud.; labor commiBsioner fm; 
8» State of Indiana, representing the labor interests. 

What has been your experience in the ranks of labor?—A. I tuna printer by 
'e; worked at the trade for pretty near 40 years at dhS^rent times, auaostoon- 
“flyforSS. 

aye you been a member of the local or national unitms In that time?—A. 

ri^ ktOl oonneoted with the printing body?—A. Tee; I am sHS 'a 
" ^ay^Tynonapfaioal Union, No. 1, mid alMamaitheritf liA 
un^ 
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Mr. Faiwcrab. If yon have any paper to read, tlie oomniiaikKi would be pleaaed 
to hear it now. 

The Wmuss (readinv): “ Arbitraticm, as a means at adjustment of differences 
between capital and labar, is rapidly gaining popularity in Indiana, In some 
trades it has almost taken the place of the slnhe. ApproTal of this instmmen- 
tality finds strong expression in the ranks of labor and Is more uonstantly oham* 
pioned among the practical workers' and thinkers on economic subjects in labor 
organisations. In some trades so popular has this method become that in annual 
contracts in which wages and wornng conditions are ^reed upon for the ensuing 
season provision is made that all cuntrovemies which may arise shall be settled 
by arbitration without cessation of work. Not only is it true that arbitration 
is prescribed, but the observance of the agreement is made mandatory. 

" The trades which hedge themselves almnt with such jirecautionary legislation 
are not few, but many. Bkjaally gratifying is the fact that the trades must 
friendly to arbitration in Indiana are those represented by the older and stronger 
orminizations. In many of these organized industries of Indiana, wages, hours of 
labor, working conditions, and other controversial matters are taken up by dele¬ 
gated representatives of employers and workmen in annual (»>nventiun,ana after 
a series of negotiations, sometimes extending through weeks, differences are 
a^nsted and agreements jierfected which eiialile the coiitractiiig parties to con¬ 
tinue in harmonious relationship during the life of the agreement. Thus the 
industrial situation, in so far us strikes are concerned, is very greatly simplified. 
With these settlements occuning aimually and leing olwerved in a mint of sin¬ 
cerity, there is growing np a Is'tter feeling through a fuller (onfidence and a 
stronger sentiment of reciprocal dependence and trnstfnliiess. Moreover, there 
can be no doubt that in many instances better results have been secured by arbi¬ 
tration than if strikes hud lieen employed us a lueans of settlement. Brute force, 
as typified by the .average strike, invol ves so many of the elements ot repugnance 
and naturally arouses such a degrcH> of combativeness that even where settle¬ 
ments are made by means of tlieiii the cemditions are, in many if not moat 
instances, less advantageous than if a more jieaceftil and rational method of con¬ 
ciliation or arbitration hod Is^n employed. By no means the least harmfnl evil 
mowing ont of strikes is the continued effect of the resnitaiit estrangement. 
This estrangement not infreipieiitly lingers long with employers after the unfor¬ 
tunate events wliich produced it Iiave grown dim vritli age in the mind of the 
public and iiossibly of the workmen as well. It retards future negotiations, chills 
whatever friendly feeling or sympathy may have existed for the striking work¬ 
men. creates a lack of confidence, and lessens the prospects for the ostabliwment 
of those more friendly relations between employer and employee the existence of 
which is so essential to congenial cooperation and mutnal {irosperity. 

The interest which the public has in the i>eaceab1e settlement of indnstrial 
disputes strongly empbasizeB the importance of arbitration. Commercial and 
indnstrial interests are bec^oming more closely interwoven and their interdepend¬ 
ence more firmly established day by day. There is no such thing as indepenwnoe 
either in indnstrial or commercial life. Dependence is mntual. When, there¬ 
fore, this mntnal relationship is strained by the unnsual conditions which a strike 
begets, the evils are felt through the entire correlated interests. Thus upon 
innocent persons are entailed pwnniary los-ses. This fact forces ns to confront 
the propoeition. Is it not the duty of the State, and under some circumstances 
the General Government, to reduce these recurring disturbances io a minimnm 
by proper lemslation? Indiana has done mnch in this matterr The le^latnre 
of 1897 established a labor commission. The law requires that the commissioners 
shall be appointed by the governor and shall hold office for 4 years. It fnrther 
requires that one of the commissioners shall have been for not less than 10 years 
an employee in some department of industry in which it is usual ta employ a 
number of persons under single direction and control, and shall be at the time 
of his appomtment affiliated with the labor interest as distingniidied from &e 
ospitalist interest or employing interest. The other commissioner shall hare 
been for not less than 10 years an employer of labor in some deportment of 
industry in which it is nsnaf to employ a number of persons under single direc¬ 
tion and control, and shall be at the time of bis appointment affiliated with the 
employing interest as distinguished firom the labor interest Neithw of sud> 
oomxtissioners shall be less thsta 40 years of age, and they shall not be mmnbers 
eff the same political party, and neither of them shall hold any other office during 
the time for which he shw be appointed. 

“ The commission has • dual charactw, it is both a board ot conciliation and 
a bo«d ot arlfitration. The law declaree it to he the duty ot the commission, 
upon receiving infarmation in any manner ot the existence of a strike, locfcont, 
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boycott, or other labor tronble within the State, to go to the place where snob 
tronble eziate and offer mediation. It thia ie refneed or faile, thmi it becomes the 
dnty to offer arbitration by the State board of arbitration or by any other method 
that may be agreed npon. For the pnrpoee of arbitration the labor commiasion 
and the indge of the circnit court of the connty in which the trouble eziets idiall 
constitute the State board of arbitration, as distinguished from the labor com¬ 
mission. to which may lie added, if so desired, two other members, one to be 
named by the employer and the other to be named by the employees. 

“ The agi'eement to. enter into arbitration shall be in writing and ehtfl state the 
issue to be decided, and shall have the effect of an agreement by the jarties to 
abide by and perform the conditions of the award. Such agreement to arbitrate 
may be signed by the employer as an individual, or by a firm or a corporation, as 
the case may be. 

Onthepartof the employees concerned in the controversy, if any of them shall 
bo momliers of any labor union or workingmen's society, they may be represented in 
the ezecution of such arbitration agreement by officers or committeemen of the 
union or society, designated by it in any manner conformable to its usual mettods 
of transacting such business. 

•• The sittings of the arbitrators shall be in the court room of the circnit court 
or such other place as shall lie provided by the county commissioners. Tbe cir¬ 
cuit judge shall be the presiding member of the board. He shall have power to 
administer oaths, to enforce order, and direct and control ezaminations. The 
proceedings shall be informal in character, hut in general accordance with the 
practice governing the circuit court in the trial of civil cases. The arbitrators 
shall make their award in writing and deliver the same to the clerk of the circnit 
court.. The clerk of the court shall record the papers delivered to hlhi in the order 
book of the circuit jonrt. Any party to the arbitration may present to the cir¬ 
cuit court a verifieil petition showing that the award has not been complied with 
and stating by who and in what respect it has been disobeyed, liiereupon the court 
shall grant a rule against the party so charged to show cause within 6 days why 
the award has not been obeyed, which shall be served by the sheriff as other 
pnxjess is. The judge shall hear and determine the Questions presented and make 
such order as shall pve just effect to the award. Disobedience of any award so 
made shall be deemed a contempt of court and may be punished accordingly. 
The award shall be regarded as binding upon the employer and the employees who 
are parties to the controversy. 

“ In addition to the foregoing, the law provides that any employer and bis 
employees between whom differences ezist which have not resulted in a strike 
may apply to the labor commission as such for arbitration; and the board of arbi- 
tration Baal] be orgaaized and award rendered and enforc^ in the same manner 
as under the provisions jnst stated. 

•• In all cases requiring the attendance of the judge such dnty shall have pre¬ 
sence over any other business pending in his court. In case the judge of a 
circuit coiirt is engaged in a trial which can not be interrupted under th^aw, or 



to employen and employees. Its influence is largely measnred by the eztent and 
character m the industry involved. A strike in a single factory will not jeopard¬ 
ize tM pnbUc welfare to the same eztent that one would on a street-oar line in a 
popyous oitT or on an eztended railroad system, and therefore an ^on^ arH- 
tration would not bo as essential for the conservation of the pnblio weal in 
u Canary faotonr as in an eztended carrying system. Strikes and lockouts 
invuvlng or lamly affecting urban or intemrbui passenger traffic cause inoon- 
losses that frequently culminate in necessity fta" repreasimi by 
cSSi in^umentslity usually employed has been toe conmbulary or 
nuntia. Wie wtablishment by the Stated! a hoard of arlfltration, which snot be 
meaM to when the jmblto weal is the paramdnst bsme «id in cases where 
wm la a fauure i» ntuement or a refusal to attempt it, is a crying need of the 
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fla^ w iBtarroptiop in bnslneee caused by labor disturbuiaes, the mgmef 
tat tf arUtranon—a national court of arUtration—heoomee more umar- 
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eot. Of 0001 % «och k bond, lukving snthoritr affecting interstate ocouneroe, 
vcnld derive an its poirars from and ezerdee them in obedience to the aoilicritv 
of the Federal Oovemment. The mere establishment of snch a toibonal, wm 
poem to act when so petitioned, would not fnllv meat the necessities wh^ 
sometimes arise in each oontraversiee. It freqnentiyoocnrs in these disturbances 
that the injuries snstained by the public are greatly more grievous than those ^ 
either contestant, or both contestants, for that mattOT. This sitoatlon haaaevend 
times occurred in railroad strikes, and the cnnsequenoee are only measnred 
the extent, duration, and intensity of the contest. Those with experience w 
reliable obmrvation know the rule is that as they pnqpesa it is wiw an ever- 
increasing intensity; both sides become deaf to reason and refnse to yidd, com¬ 
promise, or arbitrate. Meantime the helpless public must drift dmenselessly 
along, suffer from evil for which it is in nu way responsible and from which 
there is no relief until the combatants are either ooer^ by force or have spent 
their ill-directed drench and by sheer exhaustion ate forced; to quit the fight. 

“ In conclusion, the following provisions, taken from a bill which will probably 
be submitted at the next session of the Ohio legislature, meet all the essential 
requisites of a law providing for enforced arbitration. It ought to be a natimial 
law: 


‘“Whenever, in the unanimous judgment of the State board, a strike orlockont 
is not within reach of present adjustment and seriously menaces tbe public peace 
or endangers life or property, or if the situation cansed by such strike or lockout 
be snch, m the opinion of the governor, as to justify the calling out of the militia 
or a part thereof, or if the same has been called out becanseof such strike or lock¬ 
out, the board shall cause the facts to lie entered upon its minutes, and thereuism, 
on notice and hearing, make and enter therein snch recommendation to the par¬ 
ties to such strike or lockout looking to the suspension thereof for a period not 
exceeding a certain numlx-r of days pending the a<1justment or arbitration and 
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thereupon without delay be served upon each party personally or through his 
agent or attorney, and it siiall be the duty of said parties to comply with the 
same. On failure of compliance, the board shall communicate tbe fact to the 
prosecuting attorney of the county where such strike or lockout exists, or to the 
attorney-general, who shall forthwith make application to the court of common 
pleas of snch county if in session, or a judge thereof if not in session, for an order 
to enforce snch recommendation; shall cause summary notice to be served as 
aforesaid uimn each party to appear forthwith before such court or jndM and 
show cause why such order should not be made. Said court or judge shall imme¬ 
diately hear such application and make an order for the carrying out of such 
recommendations, 'mth snch modification thereof, if any, as may appear to be 
just and proper and promotive of public peace and safety. Such orow shall be 
subject to modification on notice as afore^d to the parties, and any disobedience 
thereof or interference with its execution shall be summarily dealt with and pun¬ 
ished as for contempt; Provided, Said board, through any of ite members, may 
make or join in snch application. All costs incurred in the hearing of such appu- 
cation shall be paid by tne county or counties aforesaid, as the court maydtieri.”’ 

Q. (By Mr. FasqcHAB.) Is the section you have just read from tbe proposed 
(Hilo law?—A. Yes. I understood from Mr. Bishop, the secretary of the board, 
that it would lie introduced at the next sesidon. 

(j. In calling tbe attention of the commission to this section of that proposed 
law, do yon indorse its provisions?—A. Substantially, I do; yes. 

Q. What ace your practical reasons for seeking to put a law on tbe statute 
books of Indiana that oomesvery near tbe lineof muorced arbitration?—A. Safe^ 
of property and of life and tiie preservation of peace. We have lost a good deal 
of propertyin Indiana by strikes and lost some lives, and have had the peace of the 
State very greatly disturbed by them when enftnned arbitration could bare pre¬ 
vented it 

bit your experience, as well as tbe teaching of that experience, that your 
htm are to4ay a dead letter, keeling eitiier the omployera or fte emidoyees in a 
sti^'nf wblic tuimril?—A. Yea. 

<). Uoyou know of any State law that can repress two combatants if they me 
datermined to carry out their pnrpoees?—A. Kot anvtUngexoeptthense of force 
as indicaied in my paper—tbe feature of tbe miUtia-and that is not only more 
agpsnrive but more harmful titan enfbroed arbitration woqM be under certain 
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Q. Have yoa bad any occasion of late years to call ont the militia in bidiana?— 
A. Hot since the Indiana labor commission has been established, bnt frequently, 
ante^ting that, we 

Q. In what class of labor did these tronblai ooonr?—A. Among the railroad 
men and miners chiefly. 

Q. Do both those classes, the miners and the railroad men, now provide in other 
ways for the settlement of their disimtes?—A. By arbitration through their organi* 
aations largely. Bnt within recent time wo have had trouble even with the miners, 
where the employers have refused absolutely to arbitrate or negotiate with them. 
At Evansville 8 men were shot in one instance by somebody—it was not proven by 
whom—in a labor trouble where arbitration was offered in every form by the 
workmen and was refused by the employers. They refused even to entertain the 
proj^tion. We went down there four different times and carried a proposition 
to the employers asking them to submit their case to arbitration. They would 
not do that, nor would they submit to conciliation nor even meet the committees. 
As a result, one night there were 8 persons shot, some of them very painfully. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Were they men who were imported there?— A. They 
were men who wore brought in from Kentucky. 

Q. (By Mr. C. .1. Harhis.) Who shot them?-A. It was never proven. It was 
alleged uiat the miners did, but the miners protested that they md not, and had 
issued instructions. I understand—I know, in fact—not to engage in violence. 
One or two of the miners were arrested, but they were not proven guilty. It was 
a gross infraction of the law, and life and property were jeopardized: and if we 
had had a law that would enforce arbitration, to be used only in exceptional cases, 
that would have lieen obviated. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquh ar.) How does that section of that law operate which says 
that the parties to the strike shall remain at work while the amtration is being 
carried on?—A. That is not a provision under our law. but an agreement between 
the e^loyers’ and employees^ organizations. 

Q. Throughthenationalagreement?—A. Yes; orStateagreement. Forinstance, 
our miners have an agreement—and some other employments as well—that where 
a difference arises the matter shall be arbitrated, bnt the men shall not quit work. 
Then representatives from the minei-s and representatives from the employers 
meet and settle their difSculties by arbitration. Perhaps it might l)o more strictly 
called in that case conciliation; but the agreement is made and recorded by the 
secretary of both parties represented, and the men continue at work and obey the 
findings of the board of arbitration. It is so among the steel workers in Indiana; 
it is so among the glass workers. We have a g;^t many industries now that are 
thoroughly organized, with large, strong organizations, that adopt that method. 
And I may say here that most of the trouble wo have in the State of Indiana is 
either with unorganized labor or newly organized labor. Our older and stronger 
organizations are more conservative, and settle their matters by arbitration or 
conciliation generally. Host of the labor troubles we have in Indiana are with 
unorganized workiugmen, or men newly organized, not disciplined nor educated 
along the line of organization. I think I could say that it is 80 per cent; I think 
my records will show that. 

Q. Have you any record of the strikes in the State and their settlement?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Are more strikes settled by trade arbitration, without calling; in your board, 
thiut by your board independent of the trade arbitration? I desire to get at an 
answer as to the utility of your State board.—A. In some industries we are never 
called in. The law rmnir(» ns to go there and investigate and offer our assist¬ 
ance; bnt among the glass workers, while we have always been received kindly, 
we have never found it necessary, except in one or two instances, to interfere. 
We have ii&de two settlements, I think, among the organized glass blowers. 
Perhaps in the past 8 years we have made a dozen among the muiers. We are 
frequently called among the miners, notwithstanding^t they have both a State 
and naticmal method of settling their differences. The iron and steel workers 
perbaw twice. 

9 - The molders and machinists?—A. Never the machinists; the molders once 
or twioe. In all other instances they have settled their own differences, and they 
report the facts to ns, and we rep^ them to the governor. Onr largest effi- 
oieaoy—if yon will allow the use of the word effletenoy—is among the newly 
cnwttiaed and the unorganized workmen. 

9, Thao you see a poattve necessity for the State of Indiana to maintain a State 
boarf^A. Ido; ves. 

9> More in the line of mediation than immediate arbitratiem?—A. Mediation 
taigely, with rarely arbitratioo. 
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Q. You saf the older oi^nicationa of the worUagmen, the ttsdee noioae of 
that State, have their own trade agreements and their own arbitratitni?—A. Yee. 

Q. What is TOur odni<m of that class of arbitration as distingnished from State 
arbitration?—A. I tmnk it is the best method for settling duDcnltiee between 
employer and employees. I think it is the most satisfactory. 
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piuha.! the same object with lees friction, less exp^, and witii more satisfacbon 
to both parties, in my judgment. I could cite instances where I am satisfied 
that enforced arbitration would have been a better method of setriement. The 
use of bmte force is objectionable. That is the thing I want to obviate. 

Q. Can yon bring bom parties before your board when one party will not agree 
lo come before yon?—A. No; purely voluntary. 

Q. Yon must have an agreement with both parties before it can come before 
the court?—A. Yes; it has to be purely voluntary. 

Q. Have yon any machinery at all to bring a pa^ before the court in case of 
s strike, infraction of the public peace, or destruction of property?—A. We have 
not under the law governing the labor commission; we have no authority of that 
kind. 

Q. Do yon think the proposed amendment to the Ohio law would give yon that?— 
A. it looks that way to me. 

Q. Do yon think that enforced arbitration of that character is as good for both 
parties and for the State as the adoption generally, if it can be, of trade arbitra- 
Uon and mediation by the trade?—A. I would rather have trade mediation, but 
there are cases where such a method as that is not enforceable, because the men 
are not organized and have no method or machinery to carry it out. 

4 (By Mr. Litchhan.) Even with the strong labor orranizations, if the 
loyer refused your mediation and conciliation, you would still be short of 
the arbitration of oifferences?—A. As the matter now stands we would. 

Q. Under your plan, application having been made to your board jointly, as 1 
take it, hy the employer and employees, to submit the difficulty for arbitration, by 
that appUcation they thereby virtumly hind themselves to abide by the decision?— 
A. Yes; that is the law. 

Q. And then, having voluntarily entered upon the arbitration, it becomes com¬ 
pulsory to the extent of their being bound by the decision made by your board?- 
A. Perhaps I ought to correct that impression. Parties can make application to 
arbitrate under the Indiana labor commission and then withdraw that application. 
They have that power. 

Q. At what point?—A, Before tlje decision is rendered. When a decision is 
rendered and made a matter of court record, it then has a binding force, but not 
before tlmt. 

Q. As a matter of fact, have yon had cases where the decision by your hoard 
has Iwen made a matter of court record?—A. Yes. 

Q. In all cases it bos been obeyed cheerfully on both sides?—A. In all cases it 
has been obeyed strictly and fairly. 

Q. And has it seemed to meet the wishes of both sides, so far as yon are able to 
judge?—A. So far as my observation extends, it has. We are sent for every year 
in one or two factories to settle their troubles and make their contract for the 
ensuing year. There is one factory in p^cnlar that has sent for us for three con¬ 
secutive years to ossiBt in adjusting their wage matters and entering into a con¬ 
tract for a year, and the decision is placed on the court record and they obey it. 

Q. And your experience has been then that arbitration is growing more popular 
both with the employer and employee?—A. And the employee, yes. The fact that 
a great many of the stronger and older trades use the method of arbitration in 
settlement of difficulty, rather than reeort to strikes, proves that incontestably. 

Q. It is on educational process by reason of their example?—A. Yes; and it is 
advocated by many leading workingmen in Indiana. I know that a year ago I 
was addressing an assembly of wor&igmen, and I was making the point that we 
ought to have more general arbitrarion, etc., and I went on discnsring the matter 
in a particular feature of my address for about IS minutes, and they applauded 
obnost every sentence, and they were representative workingmen and women of 
the State—wowing to me conclusively that the sentiment is growing stronger. 
This was at the session of the State federation at Elwood. 

Q. (By Ur. Fibquhab.) Do the employers accept arlritration as readily as the 
esa^yees?—A. Ithinknot IthinktheemployerspreferconciliarionasageiMMi 
tidng. 

U. Have you any troutde on the part of employers there not recognizing ozaM^ 
iiea labor, or the so-called unions?-A. Yeiy little. We did have, at t£e 
ttMgenjt the organization of the miners, considerable tronble. a great many Htrikes 
and infractions of the law, but now that entire industry in Indnuma is mganlBed. 
We have once hi a while objection offered to the reco^tion of organizM labor, 
Mt it is growing more general as the orgmiizations grow stroim and more omi- 
•arvative. The element of conservatism pves it a stronger stanmng. 

Ur, A. Ih 'HABais.) What effect, if any, in bringing about volimtary 
u, would such an vnendment or law as yon ptopoee have?-A.. The law 
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op^t to be to qualified M to aidMitRi^lic«tioaiiat<nlonI;iaextraioe«Maa. 1 

do not iMnt it would bare any effect on ordinary aiUtratioa or condOiation. 

Q. What 1 deeired to bring out wae yonr opti^m aa to wlHtiMr or not it would 
not be condncire to volnnti^ arbitration in oatta whero b^ ddes now stand 
tBfcM ingtoy icq*tteba^ ti yonr bea»d?-A. Yeej ndiero the lOtenudlTe 
wonld be eomjpuaary arbitration or wilHngnees to voluntarily accept some otter 
means of arbitration, I tUnk it would be condneire to good resnlts. 

Q. Yon think the more drastic the law the more heipfal it would be toward 
voluntary arbitration?—A. I am not positive. It ought not to be too drastic, but 
1 think it ought to be drastic enough to meet all the extreme emergeuoies that 
wonld come up. 

Have yon experienced this trouble in any case where you have gone volnn* 
tarily on the ground; where both parties stiuid out on a pride of position, and 
both sides really are anxious that some terms of settlement be agreed upon, and 
each is too proud to commence it?—A. A number of instancesof ttat kind, where 
they have expressed tte feeling after the matter had been settled—at the time 
they thanked ns for coming in—but they did not feel as though they wanted to 
take the matter up themselves; they thmiked ns as representatives of the State 
for coming in and taking the matter up and settling it. 

Q. (By Mr. FARqpHAK.) Yon gave them an opportunity for swallowing their 
pride?—A. Yes; gave them an omwrtunity for swallowing their pride. I&t has 
occurred frequently. I know of instances where they have stood apart for a week 
or 2 weeks and iierna™ longer, and when the labor oommii»ion would go there 
and meet them and tml them what the commission was they wonld acce^ it, and 
they would get together and fix up their troubles, and both sides would thank ns 
for it and say that they believed we had been helpful in reconciling their differ¬ 
ences where they might otherwise have remained out longer. 

y. (By Mr. Kennedy.) You would not expect such a State law as this to work 
as to any oases of trouble on interstate railroads in Indiana?—A. No; I believe 
the National Ctovemment ought to have a national board of arbitration andsettie 
all such matters. 

Q. Do you mqet labor commissionerB of other States in conventions?—A. Our 
commissiun has met the labor commission of Ohio and tte labor commission of 
Illinois. 

. Q. Has any movement been started by them looking toward the formation of a 
national board of arbitration for this purpose?—A. None that I know of. 

Q. Is there a demand on the part of organized labor for such a board?—A. No;. 
none that I know of. 

Q. You think a movement of some sort must be started, to get a national law 
of that kind?—A. A commission on interstate commerce ought to be established 
by the United States Government. 

Q. (By Mr. Philufs.) Interstate commerce can not reach the general indus¬ 
tries, cau it?—A. I should think not. 

Q. Yon think it wonld not be constitutional to enact a general law applicable 
to the manufacturing establishments of the United States?-A. No; 1 should 
think not. I should think that tte only competent law would be one affecting 
interstate commerce. Strikes on railrMwls are perhaps more disastrous to com¬ 
merce generally and tte people than any other strikes. I take the position that 
under certain circumstances arUtratiem ought to be mandatory. I thttk ^ 
interests of tte people at large are greater than the interests of the people involved 
in the strikes under a great many circumstances. 

Q. (By Mr.FABquSAS.) Would that be citted an advanced opinion in trade 
unionism?—A. I do not think it wonld be indorsed by trade-union men generally. 
It is not a new one, and I am not advancing it for the purpose of try^ to (gun 

2 nlarity. It is conviction on my pwt. 

■ (By Mt. luTCHKAN.) Yonr idw is that there are disputes brtween employerB 
employeea in which tte intereete tte public at urge are so great that ^ 
<$Owsr of tte SMe ou(^t to step in and compel a setti^ent?-A. Airt omdition 
' has ari sen in Indiuia on several occasions. When it beemnes a question of the 
^MMniction Of pnmeriy and the destruction of life,eto.,l believe then that tte 
ci tte public at large should take precedence over ^ interests of tte 
jlprtiss ennged in the oonteet. 

Q^difionltyttat approaclmd the proportimis where tte militia of tte State 
woidlbeoalledin, woutobe one where scone sort arUtratiou ttould beenforced 
between tiie em^yer and employees?—A. Yee. 

a. 11iatwqnlabec<msideied,inyDar jud^neBtiagiSTesltoatian?—A. Agrave 
jnaaH^ lam awateeff tte fact that compulsory arUtratlon isnota popular 
Msa,wttenIbeti 0 Teiaii My observation and experience alike, running over 
a good many years, have convinced me that some such law as that ought to exist. 
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Q. Have yon given thought enough to that branch of the snbjeot to have an 
opinion as to whether, nnfe circumstances like that, the refusal to arbitrate 
applies more to one side of the controversy than to the other?—A. My experience 
would not enable me to give yon an intelligent idea in regard to that matter 
exomt in one instance, and there might be instances just the reverse, yon know. 
In the one instance I refer to, where 8 men were shot down at Evansville, the 
employers refused to accwt any kind of arbitration. The city council made a 
request of them and the l^rd of Trade of Evansville did the same thing, but 
they rrfused to accept any proposition whatever, and of course that led to a 
whole lot of serious trouble. In a case like that I think they ought to be required 
to take some step that would put a stop to it. 

Q. Is that a case where the governor refused to call out the militia?—A. Yes. 

Q. C3n that ground, was it not?— A. Yes. 

Q. That they had refused to submit to arbitration and that the power of the 
State should not he called in?—A. Yes; that is so. Five different methods of 
arbitration wore submitted to them, by representative business men, too, but 
they refused to accept any of them. The thing that was asked of them was 
simply to establish the same condition in their mines as was existing in other 
mines throughout the comi)etitivc district, and they refused to do it. Then we 
had a case a few weeks ago where an attempt was made to mob the superintend¬ 
ent of a quarry liecause he brought in a lot of Italians. That was in violation 
of the law. Our law prohibits the importation of foreigners. I could mention 
other instances, and I coiild mention instances also where the'working people 
were engaged- 

Q. (By Mr. Philups, intemipting.) Yon mean importation from other States 
or from abroad?—A. Importation of men who are not American citizens; it does 
not make any difference where they are from. These were foreigners, not 
naturalized. 

Q. Your law prohibits that?—A. Yes, it prohibits that: but a man can bring 
labor from another State if he wants to, if they are not foreigners—if they are 
Ameiicau citizens. 


Q. (By Mr. FxBQUHA.n.) Have yon a good deal of alien lalmr iurIndiana?—A. A 
(HKsl deal of foreign but not alien Inlior. We have a good many foreigners. In 
the steel industry, the glass industry, ,and those industries there are a great many 
of foreign birth, but they are American citizens. 

Q. Are there many in the skilled branches of those trades?—A. Yes; a great 
many tin workers and iron and sttiel workers are Irish and Welsh. They are 
skilled workers. 

Q. As a trade unionist and a workingman yourself, what is your own opinion 
of the present restrictions of immigration? Are they severe enough and are they 
ample to protect the American workingman?—A. My opinion is that they ai e 
ample it they are enforced. 

U. Do yon think there is a lack of enforcement?—A. I have seen cases of that. 

(}. Do you lay that to the inefficiency of the present servants of the people, or 
the lack of servants?-A. I think it is more lack of attention to business than 
anytliing else; it seems to me that way; not a disposition to ignore or violate the 
law, but a lack of attention. 

<J. Have you known of any cases of contract labor coming in?—A. The infor¬ 
mation I get along that lino I get more from labor papers than anywhere else. 

<j. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have yon any idea that the failure of the immigration 
laws is in any sense due to the corrupting influence of the steamship companies?- 
A. Oh, 1 think not. I do nut think there is nearly as much corruption as we hear 
tidked about. I do not go anything on that at all. 

Q. (By Mr. 0. J. Hxkris.) Has there been much negro labor imported into 
Indiana from the South?—A. Not an excessive amount. The labor mat comes 
from the South comes voluntarily, except in an instance or two that I referred to 
where there was a strike and the employers brought them in. 

Q. (By Mr. LlTcmtaN.) Yon say that your information about the nonenforce- 
ment of the alien contract law has come to you from labor sources?—A. Through 
labor jmpers that I take. 

Q. Criticisms of its nonenforcement?—A. Yes. 

<]. Do you take that as an evidence of the desire, at least on the part of the pub- 
Ushers of the papers, to have the laws strictly enforced?—A. That would be my 
Intmpretatian, that the lawsare not enforced as strictly as thev should be in regard 
to the importation of alien labor. 

<). Do they specify in any way?—A. I do not know as any specific instances 
have come unaer my notice recently. I take perhaps 25 labor ^pers, use them 
tsmybosiaees, and once in a while I come across a case of that kind. Otconne, 
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I hare never paid any special attention to it or made it a matter of particnlar 
note. 

Q. As to the impression made on your mind, they speak of the unfair competi¬ 
tion that follows from the importation of the labor itself ?—A. The unfair (sta¬ 
tions brought abont by the importation of labor. 

Q. How far does that sentiment exist, so far as your observation goes, among the 
labor ormniaations, as interpreted bv the papers?—A. I do not know that I could 
trace it to tbatoriginat^all,and Ido not know that 1 have had a specific instance of 
that kini I have jnst in a general way read in the new8i>ai)ers(x»asionally com¬ 
plaints about the immrtation of foreign labor. To tell yon the truth, I do not 
know an instance of it except the importation of those iinnaturalised Italians 
from Chici^ to Indiana. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What is the sentiment among labor men in Indians on 
the sulnect of the further restriction of immigration?—A. I have heard no expres¬ 
sion. I have attended all their conventions, but I have heard no expressions. 
The matter was never brought up in any convention or State federation that I 
attended. 

Q. (By Mr. Claeke.) You have used the expressions, which are very common 
in these matters, ‘•compulsory arbitration." “enforced arbitration,"anti “man¬ 
datory arbitration.” Do you make a distinction between those terms, or regard 
them as practically synonymous?—A. I used them in a synonymous sense, but 
there ought to 1)6 a distinction. The decision of the commission ought to be 
mandatory, or the arbitration l)oard ought to have the ijower given to them to atop 
strikes under certain circumstances through the pDxiess either of the board or of 
the courts, so as to protect the public. 

Q. What would you say to a law that would put a penalty on anybody who 
should inaniprate a sfrike or lockout without first amilymg for arbitration?—A. 
I am emphatically in favor of it and shall recommeml that to our next legislature. 
I have tno pwagraph already written. I think when a controversy arises, whether 
a matter or interstate commei'ce or lietween employer and employee in the ordi¬ 
nary industries of the country, there ought to be an attempt made to conciliate 
or arbitrate before the strike comes. The miners do that. The glass workers in 
Indiana do that. They strike sometimes, but they do it in violation of th^ 
agreements. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillifs.) What penalty would yon attach?—A. I might make it 
a misdemeanor under the statutes of Indiana. In all controversies there ought 
to be an attempt made to arbitrate or conciliate before a strike. 

Q. (By Mr. Fab(JUHar.) Yon would take away the power of the union to 
strike?—A. No; I would add to it the duty to try to conciliate Ijefore striking. 

Q. But suppose they have tried all the usual remedies—gone to the employers 
and they wonH agree to arbitrate or mediate, is not the only remedy of the union 
a strike?—A. Yes, after those efforts arc made. The strike then comes as a log¬ 
ical conseiiuence. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) If such a law as that were enacted, a penalty wonld be 
Imposed on the man who should refuse to accept the offer of arbitration, and 
maybe that would obviate a strike, or wonld it?-A. I would not say that it 
would. I wonld say that it would have this effect, that it might lead to a settle¬ 
ment without a strike. In many instances the men simply make a demand and 
toe employers do not see fit to accede to that demand, and the men walk out. 
^ere is no attest made to arbitrate or conciliate the matter at all. I think 
that is wrong. There is not an industry in which the public is not more or lese 
interested. For instance, we had 600 men out at Evansville in a cotton factory, 
^ey strack the 1st of July, and there was no attempt made to arbitrate or cen- 
(uliate the matter for 2 months. As a result, it has just mined the business in 
that end of Evansville. One or two men have taken the bankrupt law. Yon can 
see Its far-reaching effect. Now, if there had been an attempt to conciliate or 
arbitrate that trouble before the strike occurred, perhaps it could have been 
done. 

Q. (By ^.Litohman.) Have you seen any toidency toward a public senti¬ 
ment leading up to what we might caB enforced arbitration?—A. I have heard 
frequent expressions. There is a growing tendemw. 

Q. There is a crystallixation of sentiment in that direction?—A. That is my 
eip.;^ee. I do not want to deprive a workingman of the right to strike under 
certain circumstances. 

ft (By Jt. PAR)jirHAa.) Is not the ri^t to strike a divine right?—A. I am not 
ready to say it is a divine right, unless as sdf-defense is. I have strock, and 
there ^ lots of cases where men are compelled to strike; hut I have always been 
Opposed to a strike antil all efforts at coitciaAtion had Now,if an employer 
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and hjs men come together end make an hcmeet attempt, and U their dUferenoee 
are eo great that they can not reconcile them, a different propoaition oomee in. 

Q. (By Hr. A. h. Barbis.) Do yon look on the strike as ui act of war?—A, I 
wonld 80 regard it in a small way. 

Q. A breach of the peace against the d^yiity of the State?—A. I wonld considm; 
it more as a practical proposition—a business propositmn. 

Q. I want to get at the fonndation for mamg it a misdemeanor.—A. That is 
true. I catch your idea. All strikes practically lead along the line of a breach 

Q. (^Mr. Philupb.) How about a lockout?— a. The same thing. 

(j. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do yon not think a gr^t public sentiment has already 
developwl in favor of preventing such things, if p(^ble, by means of peaceable 
and 1e^ means?-A. Yes. There is in Indiana a very strong sentiment in favor 
of obviating the strike the best we can. 

(j. (By Hr. C. J, Harris.) Yon can compel the employers through compulsory 
arbitration to do this, that, and the other thing; they are incorporated and they 
have property, but how are you going to compel the workingmen to do anything?— 
A. Make their violation of it a piisdemeanor. Our law does that. 

Q. How if they chfiose to move away—if they are dck?—A. If they move away, 
they get out of the jurisdiction of the court then. 

(J. Is not this compulsory arbitration a little one-sided, in other words?-A. No, 
I think not. 


Q. Then what method have yon for compelling the employees to carry out your 
decisions?-A. In Indiana it is a contempt of court—a refusal to do so. 

Q. How punished?—A. By fine. 

But if you can not imprison them and they have not money to pay the 
fine?—A. We can imprison them in Indiana for oontnmacions contempt of court. 

(J. I nnderstiHHl you to say they have not done that?—A. It has never been 
done—no occasion for it. 

(j. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Wonld not the success of compulsonr arbitration in 
New Zealand be an answer to the question?—A. I think the conmtions there are 
not the conditions in this country. Their method is very excellent, but would 
not ap^y in this country. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Supjiose a man has a factoiy that he is running 
without any profit, as is very frequently the case, if you will look at the records. 
Suppose the employees demand 10 per cent more wages and your arbitration 
board gives them that 10 jier cent more wages. Are you going to compel that 
factory to run and employ those men at 10 per cent advance? Will the courts 
compel him to run his factory and pay 10 per cent more wages?—A. If he enters 
into an agreement to abide by the decision of the board of arbitration, he is as 
much bound as if there had been a reduction of 10 per cent on the pari: of the 
workingmen. 

(J. On the other hand, if he refuses to arbitrate you get him for a misdemeanor 
in that w^?—A, No. 

U. I nnderstand that you favor a law that any man who refuses to arbitrate 
tduul be subject to a fine and penalties?—A. No; I have not so stated it at 
My position is that there ought always to be an attempt at conciliation and 
arbiriation. In every contooversy there ought to be an attempt. If they dis¬ 
agree, they disagree; but the attempt ou^t to be made, b^nse in many 
instances an agreement will be reached before a strike. I have known of a num¬ 
ber of difficulries between employers and employees being settled in ^t way. 
Either one or the other said, “If I had nnderstood it that way, there wonld have 
bam no trouble.” I had 8 instances in 1 month in which that expression 
was made: “ If we had understood that, it would have been all right. Imw up 
your articles and we will agree to it. That is all right.” 

Q. (By Mr. Philufs.) Yon said you had a paragraph written along that line, 
reqniring arbitration before a strike or lockout was inangnrated. What is the 
prqririon of that law that you propose, if either party rdueee?—A. 1 have sug¬ 
gested to the governor of Indiana that the legislature ought to pass a law (my 
reports m made to the governor and not to thelegislatoreT requiring an attempt 
at oonciliaBcm or arbitration, under Ml drcumatanoes and in every ocmrioveTsy, 
bMore a strike or lookout. 

Q. Witimut any penalty?-A. I think there ought to be a penalty where they 
ahMotely refuse to make an attem]^ to settle, for the protecoon of the public. 

Q. (By Claru.) Do yon not think a distinotion f^ly exi^ between an 
WTOUity dlaeing iff bunneee and a lockout? A man may chim hhi hnsmess tor 
penoDil reasons—because he has become too <dd, or hecanse his Imsineea does not 
payiOrbsoause he wishesto remove to another idaoe; hot a lookout ooonn where 
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ft co&troTftnr exists between ft mftn snd bis help, ftnd he closes down as a mesns 
of coercing the hdp.—A. There is that distinctian. 

Q. Yon woold not pot a penAlty on ft num for An ordinAry closing down <rf bari- 
ness for personftl »ad good reAsons, bnt only when it is distinctly a loctamW—A. 
Idionld not think thAt a man sbonld be fined for with^wing from bnsinees.bat 
I do think, as I said a while ago, that when these controversieB come up the law 
ought to require them to try by some method to settle the difficulty befcae either 
one resorts to the drastic measure of the strike or lockout. I do not say that the 
law ought to require them to settle that difficulty, but simply to attempt to settle 
it; because my own experience leads me to know that in many instances strikes 
and lockouts would not occur if a fair and conservative effort was made to get 
together and discuss differences, or apparent differences, for many times &ey are 
merely apparent when you get down to them. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Habkis/) If you say they should be compelled to arbitrate 
under the penalty of the law, and then they should be compiled to carry out 
whatever that arbitration calls for under penalty of the law, yon would put any 
man who was in any sort of business in a rather peculiar position.—A. I would 
not indorse that position. Let me give you an instance which this brings to mind; 
I know a place where a man employed 110 men; they went out on strike. He had 
issued an order in regard to, I think, 16 of his men—not discharging them, bnt 
requiring them to perform certain tasks before they should get their full pay. 
They were out 10 days. I went down there, and after 8 or 4 days 1 got the employer 
and a committee of the men tocher, and he made an explanation of why he 
issued that order. They said, "We did not understand that; we did not nndei^ 
stand that was the proposition at all. We did not know that the relationship 
between yon and these 16 men was such as it was. If that is the situation, we 
will declare this strike off.” They declared it off; but in the mewtime he had lost 
3 very important contracts with patrons for furnishing coal just because a lot 
of men did not understand the purpoM of an order that he had issued. Now, 
if we had had a law in Indiana compelling the men to send a committee and talk 
with the employer and have an explanation made, he would have been saved 
those contracts and they would have saved the 1U or 13 days’ wages, and there 
woold have been no disturbance at all. Lots of these instances occur through a 
misapprehension. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) I have understood you to say that the public has a large 
interest in labor controversies, because the public is sometimes even more injuTM 
by them th^ the parties. That being the case, ought not the public to have 
some means of preventing these difficulties; and what better means can yon think 
of than a law tnat shall require both parties to offer and accept an arWtrationf— 
A. Well, that practically is my proposition. It leads to the same result. 

<j. If they are merely required to make explanations to each other and be gen¬ 
tlemanly—while that might sometimes end the controversy, would that r^ly 
apply a remedy in many cases?—A. In many cases it would not. In many cases 
I do not think the interests of the public are paramount to the interests of the 
people involved. Bnt in cases of interstate commerce, and where violation of Uie 
law is likely to ensue and property likely to be sacrificed, then I think there ought 
to be a power vested somewhere higher than the combatants themselves, and I 
think tlmt should be in the courts or the board of arbitration. 


Q. Obviously an objection to a law of that kind will be based largely on the 

C nd of inivate right—a man's right to run his business m he may please. 

, if the public has a paramount interest, it must put that into some form of 
law that will be compulsory.—A. That is my proposition. 

Q. Yon see no other way, then, than to have the law provide a penalty for who¬ 
ever idiall ^ngnrate a strike or lockout without first offering or accepting an 
offer of arbitratioa?—A. Offering arbitration, or at least agreeing to attempt it. 

Q. (By Hr. Fasqurar.) You say most of your strikes come from tbeskOied- 
lafeelass?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is ti>e amide fact of organization an irritation to the employer, in the 
muority of ins^oes?—A, No. 

Q. Do yon find a cooperation on the part of the employers and orgmdsed 
lanw?—A. It is becoming stronger and stronger. I have had employers in the 
last few months say they would not use nonunion Iftbor. They say they makethrir 
contiaotft aannally at a given time with their men, and tiiey haee 8M days then to 
attend to busineas. They have settled the wage question and vrorldagcmditions, 
and after &at these oontroversiee do not come n^ 

. 1 have in nrind a man that perhaps 1ms more money invested in mining indus¬ 
tries in Indiana thAo msy 8 Mm moi in tiie State. He used to work nonunioa 
iniBen,ftnd he t(dd me in the State house,possibly 8 months ago, that Im had tried 
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both. First, I will say, he had trouble with his men. They were onorgaDized, 
I went to him and asked if he wonld not arbitrate the diSerences. He said, no, 
be did not care to; be did not care to work onion men. It drifted ^ong, and 
Snally he did come to an agreement prtially throogh the assisUmce of the 
ana labor commission. 1 met him less than a year ago and he told me that as 
long as he stayed in business he proposed to work onion miners, b^ose at the 
last of April every year he met his men; that they have an association in Indi¬ 
ana, and they met every year and fixed op their wage scale and working condi¬ 
tions and di^ossed all these craft questions, and that ended it for the year. He 
said, “All the rest of the year I attend to business, to selling my product.” 

(J. (By Mr. Phillips.) He knows on what terms to contract?—A. That is the 
idea, exactly. He knows on what terms to contract 

O. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) And he knows the other contractors are contracting 
under the same conditions?—A. That is true. It brings about uniformity of 
conditions. 

<J. (ByMr.LlTCHMAH. Iftherewaelem8lationthatgavetoyourboard{applying 
to your own State) the right in case of a difficulty between employers and employed 
to summon before the board the representatives of the 2 parties to the contro¬ 
versy, thereby riving to you the opportunity to investigate as to the rights and 
the wrongs of the case, and then yon publish an impartial decision as to your 
findings, would not that give either side that was decided to be in the right of the 
controversy the very powerful assistance of public sentiment to force a settlement 
of that difficulty?—A, I think it wonld in the main have that effect. Our law 
does not allow us and we never do publish the merits of these controversies. 
Under our law it is now referred to the governor and he, if he sees fit, gives the 
facta to the public. We never do. 

Q. The print I wish to emphasize is that one of the great controlling infiuences 
in the settlement of all trade difficulties has been public sentiment.—^A. It is pos¬ 
sibly the most potential factor in the controversy. 

Q. That has been exampled in this case of the anthracite coal strike. The sen¬ 
timent of the public was unanimously with the men in that difficulty. Now, my 
print is to reach a declaration of that sentiment at the earliest possible moment, 
and especially in difficulties whore the public is so vitally interested as it was in 
the anthracite strike and the Chicago strike and in the building strike in Chi¬ 
cago.—A. I think it wonld have a helpful influence in repressing the difficulties 
that crop out, and it would have the effect of bringing together the employers 
and the workingmen and settling the matter for fear of having it published. I 
believe that. 


Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) ^ yon find that either the workingmen as a class 
or the employers as aclassareinfavorof compulsory arbitration?—A. No; I have 
not soJwind it. I believe really it would be unpopular with the majority. 

(). (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are the workingmen of Indiana satisfied with the pres¬ 
ent method of employing the convict labor of the State?—A. The method now in 
vogue is satisfactory. The last legislature put it practically on the State-account 
system. 

Q. The product then goes out on the market?—A. It does, but we have restricted 
the product. We have begun a system that will lead up to the State-account 
system. 

Q. The State-use system, yon mean?-A. Like New York. It does not go as 
far as New York does now, but the intention is that by this method we will 
accumulate $85,000 a year for 5 years. That will be used then to buy tbe machinery 
twt belongs now to contractors, and it will then be owned by the State. Besides 
that, we have restricted the numbei of men that any one contractor shall have 
to between 50 and 100—not to exceed 100 to any man. Then we have restricted 
the sort of industries that shall be represented in the penitentiwy. That surplus 
*»bor—me labor that men usually do not want to contract for—we have provided 
to ^i*e by purchasing a piece of land outside of the prison. That is, put the 
trustiea and the old lif^ that you can depend on out in a garden patch, and 
tMy raise turnips and potatoes and everything else of that kind, and that goes to 
the prison, rad the surplus can be sold in the market of Chicago, which is con¬ 
venient, or M sent around to the other institutions of the State. I am referring 
n Northern Penitentiary at Mkhigra City. In that way we have very 
matnially decreased the output from the contractors. 

Q. You say your law looRs to the eliminatioa of the contractor?—A. Yee; 
.wimtttSyeBA 

4 AjmiA the end of that time the product of the ccmvict labor will be used 
tor State rarp<^?—A. And we propose to eliminate as much as possible the 
m a chiner y used, and have the mem do the work by hand. Then when a teleaaed 
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prisoner goes out to compete with the world he will have a skilled trade. It will 
make a better man of him. 

Q. In 6 years yon will have the new system?—A. If the legislature does not 
chan ge ri ie method we have adopted. 

Q. when was the law passed?—A. Last legislature—S years ago. That is all 
the result of organized labor, too. 

Mr. Phillips. Perhaps we tove not covered everything, and if yon have any¬ 
thing to volunteer we would be glad to hear yon. 

The W ITNBSS. I do not know that I have anything to suggest fnrtiier than we 
have already discussed. I still maintain I am in favor of enforced arbitration 
under certain circumstances. It is unpopular, but I believe in it. 

This commission is doing a glorious work. I was sa™g to some gentlemen in 
Indianapolis that the Industrial Commission was doing more for the working 
people generally and for the public at large than any commission which Congress 
has established for a long time. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washinoton. D. C., Nuveutber ti, tm. 

TEBTIHOHY OF HOH. THOMAS P. WXIT, 

Commiamoner of Labor Statistim and Inajieetion of Miaaouri, 

The commission met at 10.50 a.m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Hon. Thomas P. Rizey appeared as a witness, and, Iwing first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Litchhan.) Kindly state yonr name, post-office address, and your 
official iKwtlon.—A. My name is Thomas P. Bixey; Jefferson City, Mo.; com¬ 
missioner of labor statistics and inspection of Missouri. 

Q. What is ^our profession aside from yonr official position?—A. I was in the 
insurance business 12 years prior to the time I was appomted labor commissioner. 
My profession really until my health broke down was law. 

Q. Will yon kindly state the duties of the office?-A. The duties of my office are 
to give such information as I may think best for the interests of the people in 
regard to all mechanical, agricultural, mineral, educational, labor, and other 
interests of the State. They cover all the interests of the State. They are not 
confined, as in some cities, just to labor matters and labor conditions that affect 
labor only, but they cover all the material interests of the State. It is also my 
duty to inspect sweat'shops, manufactories, and places which the law makes it 
necessary to be inspected. 

Q. Do yon have assistants; and if so, how many?—A. In connection with this 
office the last legislature passed a bill creating what are known as State tree 
employment bureaus in cities of lOO.OOO inhabitants and over. That necessitated 
the opening of an office in St. Louis and Kansas City, they being at that time 
the only two cities in the State that were entitled to the benefits of this law. 8t. 
Joe, I believe, will come in under the last census. I opened two offices, one in 
St. Louis and one in Kansas City, with a superintendent and clerk in each. At 
Jefferson City, which is the headquarters of my department, I have a chief clerk 
and stenographer. I have bad two special inspectors or men to gather statistics 
and such information as is necessary for me to embody in my annual report to 
the governor. They go to different parts of the State as special agents of the 
labor commission to gather such information as I could not otherwise obtain. I 
print in connection with 'my report what is called a snrplns-productioB map, 
which shows the surplus production of our State—where that stilus production 
may be. I gather this information from reports from agents cff railroads and 
from steamship lines in my State, and where I am unable to obtain that informa¬ 
tion in this way, as we have several counties in which there are no railroads or 
steamship lines, I send special agents there for the purpose of obtaining that 
information. 

Q. I wanted to learn whether yon have, the same as in other States, a corps of 
factory inspectors.—A. No. In 1682 the legislatnre of Missonri passed a bill 
making it t»e dnty of the city authorities of sB cities cff 5,000 popnlatioa and over 
to ^>p^t a factory inqiector and also provide tor their oompenis^ion. 

<). Wbatarethednties,brieflv8tated?—A. The duties of thosefactmry inspectors 
are to inspect under tiie law all mannfactories, sweat shops, and places where 6 
or more people are engaged at work. 
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J j. A» to Bivnitary conditions, etc.?—A. Yes; also as to conditions in r^ard to 
ety, and also as to separate toilet rooms where male and female employees 
works, and those conditione which are nsnally provided for nnder legidataon. 

Q. The duties of your office, then, give to you a general knowledge of industrial 
(xmditions in your State?—A. Yes; that is my duty. While we have no State 
factory inspectors, we have this provision that I may appoint—you might say they 
are not factory inspectors really, but deputy labor couimisaioners under me. 
There is no such office m Missouri as State factory inapector. 

Q. So tlie duties of your office include the knowledm of strikes and labor dis- 
tumnces?—A. Yes; we have a- law which I will read to you. It is a brief one 
and also u very poor one. It is so ineffective that in fact I did not invoke it in 
the case of the mreet.car strike in 8t. Louis because there is nothing compulsory 
or mandatory in it. Here is the law of the State of Missouri on the subject of 
strikes and arbitration; 

(Beading.) “SectionSlDT. Dispntebetweenemployerandemnloyee.etc. Upon 
information furnished by an employer of laborers, or by a committee of employees, 
or from any other reliable source that a dispute has arisen between employer and 
employees, which dispute may result in a strike or lockout, the commissioner of 
labor statistics and insiiection shall at once visit the place of dispute and seek to 
mediate between the parties, if in his discretion it is necessary so to do. (B. S., 
1889, sec. 88!>4.) 

“ Section 8188. Board of arbitration formed; when. If a mediation can not be 
effected, the commissioner may, at his discretion, direct the formatiou of a board 
of arbitration, to be composed of 3 employers and 3 employees engaged in a simi¬ 
lar occujiation to the one in which the dispute exists, but who are not parties to 
the dispute, and the commissioner of labor statistics and inspection, who shall be 
president of the board. (B. S., 1889, sec. (I35S.) 

“ Section 8139. Power' and duties of board. The board shall have power to 
summon and examine and hear the matter in dispute, and, within 3 days after the 
investigation, render a decision thereon,which shall be published, the copy of which 
shall be furnished each party in dispute, and shall be final, unless ob]ections are 
made by either party within 5 days thereafter: Priyuided, That the only effect 
of the investigation herein provided for shall be to give the facts leading to such 
dispute to the public through an unbiased channel. (B. S., 1889, sec. 6356.) 

“ Section 8140. Board not to be formed; when. In no case shall a board of 
arldtration he formed when work has been discontinued, either by action of the 
employer or the employees: should, however, a lockout or strike have occurred 
before the commissioner of tabor statistics could be notified, he may order the 
formation of a board of arbitration upon resumption of work. (E. 8,, 1889, sec. 
8857.) 


" Section 8141. Board to appoint a clerk; compensation. The board of arliitxa- 
tion shall appoint a clerk at each session of the board, who shall receive |8 per 
day tor his services, to be paid, upon approval by the commissioner of labor stans- 
tics, out of the fund appropriatra for expenses of the bureau of labor statistics. 
(B. 8., 1889, sec, 6858.)’' 

Now that is all the law we have on arbitration in oui State. 

Q. How long have yon been in office?—A. Two years next February. I suc- 
oeraed Mr. Boselle. 

(j. During that time have any labor troubles involving the question of arbitra¬ 
tion come under your observatton?—A. Yes. The mom serious was that of the 
street-car strike which commenced May 7 of this year and continued for 55 days. 

Q. Will you kindly give the commission the outline of that difficulty, and how 
tar yon were brought into personal connection and knowledge of it, and your 
concJnslons concerning it?—A. At the last session of our legi&ture, which was 
winter before last, a bill was passed by the legislature giving to certain inden^- 
eot lines of street railroad in the city of St. Louis the nght to consolidate, ^ey 
fwmed a consolidation in May following that—after the legidatnTe. There waa 
adsanand made by certain employees of what is known as the TraaMt Street Car 
Company—which was a consohdation of several independent lines which had been 
nuuung in the idty—thme was a demand made from them for shorter hours ol 
lato, nd also in regard to the employment of men vrim belonged to what was 
eaued Ihe Amalgamated Association of Street Car Employees of Ammica. l%«r 
Wganiaedln theoity of St. Louis. There was a onion formed in tike city St. 
Lenii amo^ the employees of the transit oompany, and also partially eff the 
mrioyaeaaf another omnpany, known as the Snburum Street Cat Cocupany— 
Lmiaimd teborban, it ie cmled. There was a strSte of some few days on Dm 
{jkAotnui, but ^t was settled without any serious tronUe. But the mnployees 
ota^WWoaBedtbe StLouie Transit C^pany stenck May?,and tbrnm* 
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not» car ran on the various Uses, wUcbooverBtane 400 miles street-oar lines 
in the city of St, Lonis, for 18 days. 

Q. (By Ur. PHiLura.) Ton might state at thatpoint how that affected retail 
bnrinees.—A. It affected it to the extent that the whole city was tetrorised to a 
certain extent Wcmien were afraid to attempt—even when the cars to 
ran after the 18 days—were afraid to get npcm me cars to Ro shopping. Business 
men were afraid to trice the car. There was har^y a &y or hour in the day 
that the cars were ranning that some one was not injured, and a number of peo¬ 
ple were killed. It resulted in the swearing in of an additionri number of poUce- 
men in the city of St. Louis. Even that was not sufficient. The power of the 
sheriff was invoked to swear in deputies, and he swore in what was termed the 
posse commitatns. That posse commitatns, being under the control and direc¬ 
tion of the sheriff and the chief of police, patrolled the city. In the meantimethe 
transit company, being compelled under its charter to run its care, sent agenteto 
every city, 1 presume, where they thought they could find persons that would 
come and take the place of those men vrao would not work, and some that were 
afraid to work on account of the feeling about the union—on account of the 
methods that were used to prevent the car lines from running. Dynamite was 
used on the cars and the cars were wrecked. Hen were shot at and stoned as 
they rode upon the street cars along the streets for S5 days. 

Q. Were there any women badly mistreated in that time?—A. Yes; some 
women were very badly mistreated. One of the most danant cases committed 
was where a mob stripped a woman of nearly all her clothing, and she was left 
naked in the street, because she rode on one of those cars during the time of the 
strike. 

Q. (By Mr.LiTCHMAN.) How many men were involved?—A. Some S.tiOO on the 
transit line. 

Q. Was that a difficulty over which yon had any control by virtue of the duties 
of your office?—A. Only this far: Under the law which I showed you I had the 
power, before the strike was lommenced, or after work was resumed, to form a 
hoard of arbitration composed of 4 men besides myself—that is, 2 eimiloyees 
in like business and 8 employers—I to act as chairman of the board. Bnt our 
duties only went so far as to gather information to go before the public, having 
no power whatever to compel either the employees to return to work or the 
ei^oyers to give them work. 

(A Merely an investigation as to facts?-A. It was merely an investigation as 
to facts. 

Q. Was that done?—A. That was only done this far: The strike began on the 
7th of May, and until then almost no intimation of it was given. Under the law, 
the strike existing, I could not form a board of arbitration. I never formed a 
board of arbitration because I did not consider that under the law there was 
anything whatever that I could arbitrate. It was simply advisory. The strike 
has not yet been declared off, and those employees who were engaged at the time 
of the strike have never returned to the employ of the transit company. 

Q.,What action, if any, was taken by the anthorities to protect the rights of 
the citizens at large?—A, Action was taken by the police. We have a police 
board that issues instructions to the chief of police. They did everything in the 
world in their power to try to control the people and to try to continue the means 
of travel, so that business men and those who were employed could be able to go 
to and from tiheir business. For nearly 8 months a great many people, I might 
say thousands of people, would not go upon the trannt street car linw at all, but 
rode in wagons. 

<3. As a matter of clioioe; as a matter of sympathy with the strike?—A. Well, 
both; a great many through sympathy and a great many for fear they might be 
injured, feeling that that was the only means of going with safety to their places 
of buriness. 

Q. tliese poUoe measures were taken under authority of the city?—A. Yes; in 
St. Louis the board of police commissioners is appointed by the pernor ol the 
State, and the chief of police is of course elected by tiie bo^, and yon may say 
tiiat in a measure the poUce of the city are under the control of this ^hce bawd. 


I cOTisiBt?—A. Five, with the mayor ot the city, 
ibeiite atmointed by the governor. 

& isita{^artisanboard?—A. Ho. 

A Bmay be all of one party?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By 1 b. FABQtTBlX.) Bow many deputy sheriffs did the sheriff call out and 
twsarln?—A. lUdnksomel^lOO. 

<). Was there eoopsntiaii between the chief tff pcffice and tiie sheriff?-A. Yes; 
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they did all they could to tiy to qnell the dietorbanoe, and at last it was stopped. 
It jnst seemed to die out of its own weight. 

Q. (By Mr.PHiLUPe.) Howmany persons lost their lives, and how many were 
serionsly injured in this strike?—A. Well, my knowledge and the best of my rec¬ 
ollection is that there were some 14 persona killed and in the neighborhood Of 
iso to 176 injured. And it was estimated that the lose to the transit company 
was about (1.250,000—that was their statement—and that the employees lost 
something like (275,000 in wages; land it was estimated that the pnlmc at large, 
that is, the business community, lost over (30,000,000 during that strike. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Were many injured entirely disconnected from the con- 
troverw?—A. Children were killed and injui’ed, and women and men; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Were the women mjured or abused because they rode 
on the cars at that time?—A. Yes; it was dangerous for any man, woman, or 
child to go on a car. 

Q. (By Mr. Pah<juhar. ) In the aiTosts that were made for infractions of order 
what was the proportion of unionists as compared with other citizens that were 
not railroad men?—A. I do nut know alwut that. (Juite a number of the 
ex-employees were arrested for violating the law; but I can say this for the union, 
the authorities—that is, those that were heads of the unions there—that trough 
the press, and as far as I know, they did everything they conld to try to suppress 
^ lawlessness and to keep the members of their union and those who had been 
employees from violating any law. And I believe that a large majority of those 
that were engaged in the lawlessness, the throwing of stones and trying to inter¬ 
fere with jieople, were Isiys, young fellows. Yon know how they are in the city. 
It was a matter of fun with them; it was an opgiortunity to have fun. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have any persons been arrested for murder in connec¬ 
tion wiUi these strikes?—A. Indeed, I do not know. Tliose cases were such that 
it was generally where they could not detect them well. Some were killed and 
injured from dynamite bombs that were put nisin the street-car lines at night. 

Have any been convicted for that crime?—A. No. I believe there were 6 
arrested for that crime. 1 do nut think the trial has come oS yet. I think they 
are now in jail. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchar.) Has the trial been had of the parties who stripped 
naked the women?—A. Yes; arrests were made, and a woman was punished. She 
was the only one they could get, and it was a woman that was a p^y to it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchhan.) 1 understood you to say that the strike was never set¬ 
tled.—A. I mean by that the Amalgamated Association of Street Car Employees 
of America has never called off the strike. There has been some effort on the p^ 
of the different trades unions to call off the strike; that is to say, a large majority 
of them had passed resolutions to fine their memb<‘rs if they rode on the street¬ 
car lines during the time of the strike, and subject them to other severe penuries 
some to expulsion from the nnions. Some of these nnions have withdrawn that 
resolution. 


Q. It would be regarded as an unsuccessful strike?—A. I so regard it, from the 
tact that it has never been declared off by the amalgamated association, and that 
the owners of the transit company positively refusM to accede to the demaw of 
the employees. 

■ (2. (By Mr. Farqphar. ) Did they refuse to recognize the union?—A. Yes. 

<j. (By Mr. Litchhan.) Will yon kindly state what the demands were on the 
part (rf the men?—A. I do not rememiier exactly. There were two demands. ()ne 
demand was made on the 10th of March. I do not think I have it here. The last 
demand made, and which was positively refused, was that no one should be 
employed by the transit corngianyRnless that person belonged to the Amalgamated 
Astodation of Street Car Employees oi America, and that if any men employed 
by the company failed to join within 80 days after the agreement should be entmed 

■ into they should be suspended from work or discharged unless they did jdn. 

Q. Was there any question of waw involved?—A. Indirectly there was at first. 
In the first proposiaon a question of wages was involved, but that was amicably 
settled between the employees and the company. The first strike lasted several 
dm, and then it was oeclsred off and the men went back to work. 

Q. Was the question of hours of labor involved?—A. No; that was not consid- 
sred. 

A Do m know whst the honrs labor are on the streetcar lines of St. Louis?— 
0. I did know. But that was not a question of hours of labor. It seemed 
to nsolvsitaelf into whether or not the Gompany should employ men who did not 
Moagtetile unioa—the seconddmaand. 

Q. ^ otiier questions were amioably adinstedTr-A. Yea. 


(l^lfr.FABqtmAiL) Aatotiw 


demand of tiie men, mt that from 
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tlM ftdlu^toosrrytnitthestipQlttioiuofthefintasneiiieiitornotf Wore 
proridoiM of tiie a^iTeemeint nuide on Xan^ 10,1900, continued in tooel—A. I 
wffi Ttsd from tbe official recorda of tiie atreet-car Htnke: 

^‘1. The proviaiong of the agreement of March 10,1900, aa to rate* of pay and 
houre cd aerrice will be cmitinned in force by the company. 

* i. Every onplovee of the company to be free to join m not to jcdn any organi- 
aation and no diacnmination to be m^ for or againkhim becauae of Ihe manner 
in which he ezraciees his freedom. 

“ 8. Anv attempt on the of any employee to induce any other em]doyee by 
intimidation or tnreate to joffi or not to join any union ahall be cause for the 
immediate discharge of pergon guilty of such attempt. 

“ 4. Any attempt to influence any employee by any official of the company to 
join or not to join any union shall m cause for discharge of such official. 

“6. The company will meet any employee or committee of employees, whether 
representing themselves, other employees, or an association of employees, regard* 
Ing any matter of mutual interest. 

“0. For the purpose of filling vacancies which may now exist or hereafter 
arise, the comimttee of former employees, of which T. B. Edwards is chairman, 
shall prepare a list of the men who were in the company’s service on May 7 last, 
and as the company now.or hereafter needs additional men it will select, them 
exclusively from this list until it is exhausted, not interfering, however, with men 
now in the service. No person shail be eligible to this list who has been guilty 
of any acts of lawlessness or violence. 

“ July 2,1900. 

(Signed.) “Sr. Lotus Transit Co., 

“ByE dwards Wiiitakkr, 

“ Prmdent. 

(Signed.) “T. B. Edwards, 

“ Chairman of Committa’. 

“ The strike is hereby declared off. 

“T. B. Edwards. 

“Chairman of Committfe.” 

This was the last agreement that was entered into by tbe transit company and 
its employees. 

Q. How many days was this after the strike?—A. The street-car strike com¬ 
menced on the 7th of May. This was entered into on the 2d of July. It was 
signed by Hr. Edwards, chairman of the committee. But the Amalgamated Asso- 
dation of Street Car Employees of America met in the city of St. Louis and repn- 
diated this agreement, and the strike lias never been declared oft to this day. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Are there any union people now employed?—A. Not as 
union people. They positively refuse to employ men as members of the union, 
but as men. That was the %ht between the company and the employees. 

y. (By Mr. Litchuan.) Were there any reasons given, so far as you know, by 
tba amalgamated association representatives for repudUting this a^eement?—A. 
Hytoformation was that they claimed that Mr. Edwards did not have the ri(^ 
to make such an agreement without its being ratified by tbe afbalganiated asso- 
oistiim. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabijiihab.) This tmi^ment was made by the committee of whidi 
Hr. Edwards was chairman?-A. Yes; and had acted mtb other employees who 
were members of tbe association. 

Q. (^y Mr. laTCHMAN.) Have yon any knowle^e as to the anthoritv given to 
that committee by the astociation at the time of its appointment?—A. My pec^ 
Were there in consnltstion with them a number of times, on one occasion at the 
Southern Hbtd, with the governor of the State and tbe attomey-gmeral, ant Mr. 
Hawee, who was preradent of tbe police board, and a number of other prominent 
gentiismen who were interested in tbe matter, imd my anderstanding was they 
bad aatbeiity to make any ufreement that they thowht pn^. 

Q. (By Ifr. A. L, Harris.) Was it to be sulmiittedto the ssiociBtion for eon- 
ftrmatlan?—A. No; not that I know of. I tlfink' the reasoo that agreement was 
not ratified by tiie.4mBoeiatian was that many men had been em^oyed by this 
tifukt oanmany who had come from ffistant cities, and as the company spsi^ 
toHmiploy those who bdonged to tiie union only in case of vacawfisa, am as iffi 
tile puces were filled, it would shnply be now end then tint a man ooutS begttt- 
tonul. Sotheycoucludeditwaenatintiielrintoieeiatoaoc^theegieenHMb. 
One Mpeement was made in wUdi the stne^Koonlvany agreed, to tois (UIJKB 
ontofMdfi- 

STtie—vot. B—dT; 
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Q. (By Mr. Litcbuan.) Was that subsequent to this amement?—A. Ex-Gov. 
emor Stone was employed by the employees of this transit company, and through 
they agreed to reinstate 1.500, out for some reason—I do not know what— 
that was not accepted by the men. That was the largest number of employees, 
and the only definite number, that they agreed to reinstate. In this last agree¬ 
ment, entered into by Mr. Edwards and Mr. Whitaker, who is president of the 
tranrit company, there is no definite number stated. 

Q. Was any action taken by any State official to try to bring together the asso¬ 
ciation and the transit comimny for a settlement?—A. Yes. I made every effort 
in the world that I could, and did bring them together. They were together often 
in consultation. There was not any trouble about bringing them together in con¬ 
sultation, but the trouble was in ^ting them to agree. The governor came to 
thecity repeatedly, and used every effort in hiyigwer. So did the attorney-general 
of the State: he came time and time again. We used every method in the world 
that we could to amicably settle the matter. There was a meeting of the business 
men. T he league of South St. Iiouis called on the business men of the city to meet at 
the Merchants’ Exchange, and I attended that meeting, A committee of 7 was 
appointed, composed of .some of the leading business men of the city. One was 
Nathan Frank, who formerly presented one of the Concgesaioiial districts of 
St. Louis. Another was C. W. Enapp, who was editor of the St Louis Republic; 
also P. 0. Cramer. I. H. Lhmberger, Henry Pairbank, Thomas M, Fnnston, and 
Dr. E. Ftetorious, who is editor of the Wekliche Post. These gentlemen were 
chosen by the merchants and business men and the citizens of St. Louis at the 
Merchants' Exchange to use every effort in their power to try to bring about a 
settlement between the employees and the transit company. For some 8 weeks— 
nearly a month—they met almost daily, sometimes twice a day; and there was no 
trouble in approaching either the representatives of the employees or of the road, 
but they would not agree, and never have agreed. 

Q. (By Mr. Parquhak.) Was the last strenuous effort made on the part of the 
association simply for the recognition of the union?—A. I consider that the whole 
cause of the trouble was the nonrecognition of the union by the transit company. 
They positively refused from the beginning to do that, and nothing could be done 
by the State officials or by business men or anyone else to get them to agree to it. 

Q. (By Mr. A, L. Hakkis.) Was that the chief question of difference between 
them?—A. Well, it resulted in that. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is it your opinion that your authority to interfere and 
thereby attempt a settlement was so meager that no results could be arrived at?— 
A. Yes. 


The law was, in your judgment, followed out in that respect?-A. Yes. 

, Now, what suggestion have you to make in regard to legislation that will 
reach a question of that kind?—A. I should have stated before that 1 notified the 
transit company that I intended to form this board of arbitration. I also notified 
the employees that I intended to form it, and while under the law I had the power 
to appoint arbitrators myself, I gave them the power to suggest. The employees 
readily consented to an arbitration of the matter, so far as the law would permit. 
We called it an arbitration, although I don’t look upon it as that. The employees 
recommended two gentlemen. The transit company, through Mr. Whitaker, the 
president of the company, positively refused to suggest the names of anyone at 
all, and he assigned as his reasons that there was nothing to arbitrate, and also 
that under the law of the State he was not compelled in any way to comply with 
such a request I can say this moet emphatically. My experience and ol^rva- 
tion in connection with strikes is that the only remedy is compulsory arbitration. 
A law in each State siiould be passed that in all cases of dispute between employer 
and employee a board shall be appointed with power to hear all the evidence and 
to rive a decision in regard to all matters in dispute. 

<J. You mean by that that each side to the dispute should be compelled to enter 
an appearance before that board of arbitration?-A. Yes. 

Q. How would you provide for the enforcement of your decree or finding?—A. I 
would enforce it by a severe penalty like I would enforce compliance vrith any 
ot^r law where the public was interested. If it only affected the men employed 
^ tile men that employed them it would be very different; but in the iiutooe 
(ff the steeet car strike in St. Louis there were over 600.WO people, more or lees, 
affe<*ed,by it. Not only that, but the trade of the city was mtmered witJe— 
TCopIe ke^ away from the city. Why, men went to other cities to buy goods in 
the meantime. People would not come there to shop. The papers were full of 
seasatkairi matter in regard to the street car sti^; that a man's life or a 
wbnuta's life was not safe ia the cite, and there was less traffic than there had 
been fhr years and years <m the rat&oads miming into St. Louis on acoonat cS 
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the street cor strike. Now, that strike affected not only those employees and 
employers, hut the public at larjte. 

Q. As to the difSoulty in the way of securing an enforcement of a finding made 
by your proposed compulsory arbitration: A law such as you contemplate would 
be app’.ioable to all cases of dispute between employer and employee, would it 
not?—A. I ^onld think so. 

Q. Then, supposing a case should come up where it would be a diroute betwero 
the employed and a private employer, not a corporation engaged in a public 
business, such as street car service, how would you compel such a manufacturer 
or employer of labor to obey the findings of your board of arbitration?—A. When 
a State OTauts a franchise or a charter to any number of men within the State, 
giving them certain rights, I claim that the power that grants the franchise and 
charter to that corporation or that body of men has a right to surround the public 
with such laws as will protect thhm in their rights, under such penalties as the 
legislature of that State may make to the interest of the people. 

Q (By Mr. LitchBan. ) You think, then, there are three parties to the contro- 
versy?—A. Evidently so. Not only in a case like the St. Louis street car strike, 
but in a case of large strikes where yon may find that thousands of people may go 
out in any class of business; the public is affected by it, the merchant is affected 
by it, the customers are affected, and the country at large, just to the extent of 
the business, is affected. , , 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You made a very broad mneralization and a very 
truthful one in respect to the creator being able to regulate the creature by le^- 
lation. Now, what did your governor do in regulating these franchises and the 
owners of these franchises in keeping the peace?—A. Didn’t do anything, beiaiuro 
this law of arbitration that was passed years ago was upon the statute books. It 
has never been changed. In fact, I do not know that we have ever hud any seri¬ 
ous trouble in this State until this year that would call the attention of the legisla- 
ture to tbia impoHant matter; but I am confident of thU, that the next l^alatoe 
will not adjourn until the State of Miaaouri haa an arbitration law that will be able 
to control, at leaatjthoae c-orpoiationa to which they l^ve granted cwtain powers. 

Now, you ask mein regard to how it may affect private Dusine®; I say you can 
pass a law in remrd to arbitration that will be just as effective as a fac^ry 
inspector’s law. Tou can pass a law that where 6 or more, or 10 or more, or 15 or 
more, or 20 or more people engage in business, that the place where those men are 
engaged shall be inspected so many times a year, and prescribe what the duties of 
the inspector shall be; and I claim that if the legislature has power to grant cer- 
tain franchises tb certain corporations and certain businesses, that it alro has the 
right to pass a law that where such a number of men are employed in ce^n 
classes of business—they can specify in rward to a certain grade of inBtatntions 
where the people may be especially affected, as, for instance, pnblic carriers like 
onr street car lines—that they can pass legislation in regard to strikes in such 
concerns, because the people are directly interested and affected, 
d (ByMr.LiTCHUAN.) How will you enforce the decision against the employer 
Who refuses to abide by the decision of the hoard of arWteation who would ot 
even to the extent of going out of business rather than abide by it?—A. I would 
pass a law that would be as effective as the law in regard to the rights of property, 
fokim that a man’s labor and his time are his property, and that whether it is 
skilled labor or unskilled labor, it is as much regarded as a species of persoiml pro^ 
erty as any a man might possess. I believe we have a right to constitute a board of 
arbitration which can be given the same power as a court to decide qnestioM 
that may come up between employer and employee, and may give a judgment, 
and that the laws of the State may enforce that with as much effect as they can 
an eiecntion going out from any court. . , ^ 

(J. You think that the law in a State can compel a man to remam in busing?— 
A. Ho. But if an employee takes advantage of the employer that may lie of 
injury to his business, or the employer takes advantage of an employee to the 
imury of his time or his interest, I think that there ought to be some remedy, and 
aSe can be a reme^ for it. „ „ . , ^ * 

Q (By Mr. C. 3. HAERts.) Were troops called m at any time in this strike to 
preserve order?—A. A strong pressure was bronght up<m the governor of the 
State of Missouri to call out the State troops in or^ to try to siromess the law¬ 
lessness in the city. He insisted upon refusing to do it. 1 urged him not to do 
it—I told him not to do it myself; audit was never done. . , .. 

Q. You^ve sugg^ed oompolsory arbitration asn remedy for all snch strum 
and lawlaisneea—vriiere people were being murdered and stripped. 1 would like 
to a4i^ vriiat would be the effect of such a remedy as this, namely , the ewOTce- 
toe State government of laws for the protecticm of the people of the city 
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of St. Lonis and of the people who are ranidM on these ^oUseg gmtrf to 
them by the proper State anthoritiee? HV onld not fliat fill the WU better ttei 
compnlsory arbitratlont—A. Noj 1 do not think It would, for this reason: In the 
case of the transit line, they had a right to make snch terms with their employees 
as they thought proper. The law did not regnlate. in my State, the number of 
hours—although a wage day is 8 hours in my State, and we have not only that 
law but a great many improved laws in regard to labor, to protect their mter- 
ests—and the State has no right to say how much a man shall receive as a gri^ 
man on a car. Now, if these men strike, they strike, and the sympathy is with 
these men, and they will neither ride on the cars nor, as far as they can prevent, 
allow anybody else to ride on tbe cars, and for 12 days they tie up traffic mong 
streets over which th&t car line runs. Then I do not think that the Stste 
troops ought to ^ brought out. 

Q. I want to ask you this question, whether order ought not to lie preserved by 
the State or city authorities at all hazards and at all expense?—A. Yes; I agree 

with you there, but I think- ' , , ^ 

Q. (Interrupting.) If that order had been preserved, would not the street car 
lines have run and carried passengers so that the citizens would have had no 
annoyance or interference? The street car companies were ready to run their 
lines, were they not?—A. Not without protection. They had to have for a num¬ 
ber of days 28 policemen, who would run along the side, and even then, some- 
tiuies, the cars were dynamited. 

Q. The point I am trying to bring out is this: Was not the whole trouble not 
comiralsory arbitration, but the fact that the State and other authorities allowed 
a mob to overrun vested rights and the safety of the lives of peiiple?— A. 1 do not 
think that the State could have—1 do not think that the State had at its command 
the means of preventing that, as they only had some 2,400 men in the State ^rds. 
No appropriation had been made for their pay or anything of that kind. W e had 
over 400 miles of street oar line, and if every one of those men had been brought 
there to guard that line, with the sentiment and feeling that existed therej 1 do 
not think that they could have suppressed them. They might in time, just like it 
did die out of its own weight. 

Q. I would like to ask yon why, if your State is faul^ in that respect, some 
legislation to cover snch rights shomd not be made at Jefferson City instead of 
♦bla law, as yon suggest, about compulsory arbitration?— A. I do not think that 
the people of my State are any more lawless than they are in any other State 
under flie same conditions; not as much so as in some, I feel this, that one 
great reason we have strikes and these questions are not settled is often on 
account of the unwise leadership of labor organizations in pressing these ques¬ 
tions of importance; men who would not yield, as in this case, to anything short of 
a direct recognition of their unions, and viiiually turning oyer the emplc^ent 
of every man of that transit company, nearly 4,000 men, to just one association. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do yon think that obstinacy is confined entirely to 
one side of a diroute?—A. No; both sides. 

Q, And your idea is that if authority were given to a State board to intervene 
at the inception of the difficulty and compel the two parties to come together, 
that the necessity of calling the State militia to suppress the riot would be 
removed?—A. I would not like to think that we would have to pass a law in my 
State, or any other State, that would say the people must obey the law. 

Q. Do you think it preferable to stop the difficulty at its inception by compul¬ 
sory arbitration, which you propose, rather than toallow it to assume a condition 
where it is necessary to call in the militia or police to suppress a riot?—A. I do. 
I think It is one of the most sensible means, one of the most reasonable and inex¬ 
pensive means of settling these troubles; and often they can be settl^ if you 
have confidence in the board and feel that they will find a righteous judginent 
between the parties. v 

Q. Have you seen any disposition to refuse to harmonize the difficulties by 
reason of theleeling that powbly toe power of tbe State could be invoked by one 
side or tlm other to compel a seTOement?r-A. 1 believe that if we had had the 
boi^ of arUtraiion that I have suggested, or if toe commissioner iff labor sto- 
tUtleshad had the power to form me board, and if there had been a^ peimty 
attached to a breach of its decisions, that matter would have been setuM long 
before It was, and would have been, settled in a way to-day that it ia not, bwaso 
itisiKdiSaiMledyet. l^tstrikeiss^oninSt Louis.sofaraethis aaaooiaiion 


rib, FaaQOBAB.) 'ton say yon advised against mdiing out tha.Sti^ 
gMrit would you regard it as amatterof pubHo jnstioetociulBUtt*“^““*-^ 
^Htrdbf MtsMMd to protect the vested rightoa corporatioB ifaatk 
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emptoyees st iaordiiuttdT boon ol labw and at a rniuJl viage, -wlUumt any 
TOo^ition whaterra.eiUKT in an organized capacity or erat aa individwkls— 
wonld yon regard as jnst a law that wonld take the power of Ihe State to thne 
protect any man or corporation?—A. No; if I was governor of the State I would 
not do it. ‘ ' 

< 3 . (By Mr. C. J. Habbis.) Wonld you not consider it proper to call out the 
whole power of the State, whatever it may he, in order to protect the rights and 
Uvee of men and women and children in nowise mixed up in this tronbu except 
as citizens of St. Louis?—A. 1 will not say I would not call out the State guards 
to protect the rights of men, women, and children; hut it should he the last resort, 
the last means of settlement, after everything else had failed; at the last extrem¬ 
ity I would do it, and not until then. 

< 3 . (By Mr. Litchman.) Yon would be disinclined to do it if one of the parties, 
in whose behalf the wiwer of the militia was invoked, had shown a disinclination 
to harmonize the dimculW—A. Yes. 

( 3 . (By Mr. Clabke.) Would yon consider that the governor wonld perform 
his dnty to the people of his State in not protecting them, merely because a rail- 
road company and its employees were in a quarrel which jeopardized the lives 
and the safety of the people of the State?—A. I think the governor should use 
every means possible to protect the rights of no one individual, bnt all the people 
of the State. 

Q. Would not that be his first instead of his last dnty?—A. Well, we may not 
agree as to the means that he might use in protecting them. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) You would prefer trying to enforce arbitration first?— 
A. Yes, I would try eve^ other means possible brfore calling them out. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) I do not want to have these two questions mixed. Iwant 
the witness' definite opinion as to the dnty of public authoriiaes to preserve order 
and protect life and property—whether or not that is the highest and first duty, 
or whether it is to be reWated to the rear by some oorporaton's whim?—A. My 
opinion is, as I have stated, that it is the duty of the governor to protect the inter¬ 
ests of all the people of the State irrespective of business or party, and to use his 
honest judgment as to the means to protect them. 

Q. You said that yon thought the governor should not interfere to protect the 
• vested rights of a corporation when that corporation, in his judgment, treated 
its employees unfairly. Now. do you think it is in the interest of public order 
that toe governor should be vested with judicial power to determine a case 
between contestants?—A. I think that the office of governor is not only executive 
bnt it is, in a sense, judicial in many respects, where it is not reetricted by statute 
or the constitution. 


(1. Does not the constitution make a strong distinction between the executive 
and the judicial authorities of the State?—A. No question about that; they are 
entirety separate. But questions of dispute that may arise in case of a strike are 
not subjects, in my State, of judicial investigation. 

( 3 . They may be subjects of judicial investigation, may they not?—A, Only a 
question of damages perhaps, in a suit that may be brought. Where it mi^t 
affect a franchise, then it would be a question ol damages. 

Q. Might it not be in regard to infractions of peace and order?—A. Thatmigbt 
be true. That is an indivional matter. That would be a subject of indictment, 
or a question of an individual. That would be an individual indictment as to 
each one. 

< 3 . Now, yon have named three ways in which a trouble of toat kind may be a 
subject of judicial Inquiry. Is there any limit, in your judgment, to the power 
toe judiciary to thoroughly investigate all circumstances arising from a diffi¬ 
culty of tiiat land on proper cause brought before them?—A. It may be done Iqr 
injunction. Now, 1 overlooked sometmng yon gentlemen remind me of. That 
transit company carried the mails of the-mty of St. Louis, Those mailB were 
carried on a contract. Judge Adams, who is judge of the United States circuit 
eonrt inthecityof St. Louis, granted an injunction on toe SSth day of Jnne,enjoin- 
'tng oertadn paraesbomintenering vrito the running of toe trusat street car 00 m- 
pany'a line, for toe reason that over that line toe mule of the United ffintes were 
eanied by this company; and toat queetion was bron^ before Mm, and 
the natter vfae argued, and he was asked for a perpetual injusction preventing 
them ten interfering with the transit of the nudlB. Nov^toereisaeaaeinpoiiit 
where toe United States court took cognizaiioe of toteatrw; but they would not 
have done B if it had not been for intmeringwito toe mails of toeUoverameDt,, 
wUitois directiy under theoontrol, yon mittot *ay, toe jndieiary. 

<3-That makes four eaeee Which jton have named in wmch toe jndfeiary can 
teke oogniianoe diffioaltiei and ap^ remedUa?—A. Yea. 
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the conrta for the adin^cation of diderences between employers and employees 
and for the preserranon of public order on a proper case brought before wem?— 
A. Well, now, on what you say—upon “aVroper case being brought before 
them I will say no, but if you leave that off, I will say yes, 

S . Do yon see any inconsistency between the governor’s exercising his right 
duty to preserve the public peace and protect life and property and such a 
peaceable and helpful piece of legislation as yon propose, namely, compulsory 
arbitration? May not the two exist contemporaneously and work harmoniously 
together?—A. No question. That is what I advocate. I advocated that the 
powers of the governor of the State shall exist as they are now, with authority 
hacked op by the judiciary of the State, and then have this other method, that is, 
arbitration, which can be resorted to, and which I think ought to be resorted to 
before the power of the governor or that of the judiciary of the State is invoked. 

(j. (By Mr. Litchman.) If there be compulsory arbitration, the case would be 
very remote where the power of the militia, exercised by the ^vemor, would be 
invoked?—A. I believe that; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Yon, of course, before there is a disturbance of the pub¬ 
lic peace, would invite arbitration as a means of preventing such disturbances; 
but suppose that a disturbance has come first, and law and order are set at defi¬ 
ance, would it not lie necessary, first of all, to reestablish law and order?—A. I 
think that the individuals etmaged in it should be held amenable to the law and 
should be punished to the full extent of the law. 

Q. I thought 1 saw a tendency to the confusion of the two remedies.—A. Oh, 
no; I believe where a man violates the law he should be held amenable to it. I 
want to say this plainly: that because a man may be one of a hundred or two 
hundred or three bnnd^ he has not a right to violate the law. where if he did it as 
an individual he would know he would be punished. I believe a man should obey 
the law as a good oitiaen, and when the law of that country is too rigid for him 
he ought to get out and go somewhere else. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In the case of this strike, the police force was found 
inadequate to cope with the mob and sheriff's deputies were called in to the num¬ 
ber of i.400 or 1,500?-A. Yes. 

Q. Jointly the two did ultimately bring jieace, and controlled the mob?—A.- 
Yes. 


Q. Without calling the State militia at all?—A. Yes, not one called. The gov¬ 
ernor never Issued any order to that effect at all. 

Q. As to vested rimts, suppore, as in that case of the St. Louis strike where 
Mr. Whitaker woulant recognise the union, wouldn't recognize any body of 
organized men, just as in the Cleveland strike, and the employers stood on their 
vested rights under the protection of the State, they held these men as it were 
tight in a vise, without any remedy whatever but the remedy of a strike; and 
ultimBtely that strike became a mob. Do you see where the sense of jnsidce 
enters into the protection of vested rights in a case of that kind, when it is mani¬ 
festly against the men and against the well being of the citizens of your own 
State?-A. I think, where the State grants rights to corporations or gives fran- 
ohtoM, that there ought to be a law by which the people may be protected, as 
well as the men to whom these rights have been granted, and the employees 
whom they engaged. I do not think they ought to give to a corporation or any 
trust a franchise of unlimited power to act as they please where the public is 
affected. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L, Harris.) Can yon not carry that further, even to a partner¬ 
ship, that does not get its authority from State charter, on the ground that the 
peac e and dignity of the State are to be preserved.—A. I do not see the right or 
propriety of the State usurping the natum powers of a court in the settlement of 

You have a law in your State.^I suppose, to preserve the peace of the 
State?—A. No question about that. 

(j. Does not a strike necessarily disturb the peace and dignity of a State?—A. 
No question about that. 

Q- A loctont would have the same effect, would it not?—A. Yes; but where 
two inoiTiduals engam in businese—as partners, for instance—ihiy may have a 
®EPpte in regard to the manner in which the business is condnotwLi do not 
thmk that would be a question for arbitration. 

4). Then what woola be your remedy in a case like the Homestead strike a few 
A. I do not now, unless appeal to what I suggest—compulsiny 

& Bat th^ was a partnership, as I understand—a company not operating under, 
a (marter.— A. well, even where they do not operate under a obartw, I say pass a 
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law like the factory inspection law, pioriding that where so many people are 
engaged in bnriness, or may be employed, yon may make that a qnestion of arW- 
tration, jnst the same as yon make a place where there are ftve or more people 
engaged in work in a sweatshop, or in a factory, a place subject to inspeotaonta 
State anthorities. 

Q. Do you see any constitutional trouble in enforcing the findings of a court 
of co^ulso^ arbitration!—A. I do not; not in onrState constitutdon. 

Q. You think the decree could be enforced on either side!—A. I think it could 
be. I think the State has the same power by statute to create a board of arbi¬ 
tration with judicial authority, as it has to grant certain judicial powers to cer¬ 
tain officers elected under the law. 

Q. Would you give them particular judicial authority, or would yon transfer 
it to the courts of record ana enforce the findings by punishment as tor contempt 
of court?—A. I would give them judicial authority; then I would make the flna- 


by a sheriff or constable. 

Q. Would the trouble be relieved in many States, at least—I do not know what 
the condition is in your State—by making a judge of the court one of the board 
of arbitrators, or the presiding officer—the fifth or seventh arbitrator!—A. I do 
not see any objection to a iud^ I think you ought to get men not only of judi¬ 
cial knowledge, but men that are capable, that have a broad-minded and intelli¬ 
gent knowledge upon these questions. The judiciary are generally that. 

9 . Is the sentiment in favor of compulsory arbitration growing?—A. Yes; I 
think it is growing in the West very largely, eepecially in my State. For instance, 
the Democratic party in the State of Missouri made it a question and put it in 
their platform, which shows the sentiment. They are in the majority there in 
the State, I believe it is not only the consensus of opinion of the Democratic 
party, but of the Eepublican party, and all parties, in fact. The majority of 
people in my State are in favor of arbitration, 

Q. What is the feeling on the nart of those directly concerned, the emnlover 


and the employee, in regard to it!—A, Well, I think the employees are more will¬ 
ing to arbitrate than the employers. There is a desire on the part of the men who 
have large interests, control large interests, not to be dictatM to by auy^y or 
to be controllea in any way—not to be hampered any more by law than is possi¬ 
ble. They find that their money sometimes protects them in violating the law. 
I believe it would be fought very bitterly by large corporate interests. I believe 
it would be fought everywhere. 

Q. You think they would rather take the risk of the destruction of their prc^ 
erty than to submit to compulsory arbitration?—A. I believe they would lie will¬ 
ing to assume the risk; yes. 

(By Mr. Litchman.) Do you make any distinction between corporations 
which derive their power from nanchises granted by the State and employments 
wheretherelation between employer and employee is personal!—A. Yes; I would 
make a distinction, because the corporation's powers are directly granted by the 
State, giviim it rights to do business—given a charter with certain restrictions 
under the ^te; but I would not confine it simply to those. As I have stated 
before, any labor difficulty in any business in which there are a number of people 
engaged that is subject to superrlsion by the State authorities I think ought to 
be subject to arbitration. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Is that fair to the employers, provided it is tnie 
thm yon can bind the employers because they have property that can be attached, 
whereas the workingman, simply coming together to arbitrate, would not be 
bound, you may say, at all?—A. I think that it ought to be equal between the two. 
I do not think that an arbitration law should be passed that would work to the 
injury^of one party to the benefit of the other. 

(). Yon can compel a corporation to run its works at a loss, at a certain wage 
tiiat toe arbitration board may decide npon, until all its surplus capital is wipw 

1.._1_ i. _...... -..A 1... _ 


tbonsand workmen to work at toe wages toe armtcatlon committee may decide 
upon, provided they do not obooee to so work?—A. I do not think that a board of 
arUtiatlon ought to have a right to toy to a man that he shall give more-wages to 
an employee toan his bnsmess can affim. Ithink it wonldbeabpnrd toevenpre¬ 
sume that a law could be passed of that kind. 


the board cf arldtratian decided on a scale of wages that the com¬ 


pany oonld not afEotd to pay. Your oomralsory arbitration does not amoont to 
anytoing unless yon force toat company to ran its business on toose terms; and, 
as 1 unctestand, ynnr compulsory lawis going to be so framed that it will compel 
toem to ran on those terms.—A. It has never entered my head toat a law should 
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be puMed to nay to a man, Ton are making more money {ban yon ongbt to make 
ua are pa^ng leee than yon ghonid pav. In regard to arbitration, I think tha- 
the main object with me b to prevent thlg great tronUe that eziete, where iawt 
leeenegg may be regorted to by tboee people that feel the^ have been aggrieved. 
They can’t approach their employer, ag he will not treat with them except ag indl- 
vidnalg. Tlmt ig one reagon why I believe in labor organizationg. While I am 
not a member of any labor organization. I can see that the greategt protection 
they have ig in labor organizationg and labor nniong when they are prov^rly man¬ 
aged and controlled, where they will be recognized. Now, yon take in the case 
of a strike we had in the city of St. Lonis among the shoe cutters. They waited 
upon me, and asked what I conld do in regard to the matter. I asked if it was a 
qnestion of overwork or as to time. Tbeysaid,'‘No.” I said, “A question as to the 
reduction of wages.” They said, “ No.” 1 said, “What is the trouble?” The man 
said to me: “ lam a shoe cutter; I have been in the business IQyears; lam skilled at 
that work. My business « as to cut and my task was to cut 92 pairs of shoes, for which 
I received 19.40. The superintendent instructed me that I Md to cut 120 pairs. I 
said,‘How much more wages will I receive?’ He said,‘Not a cent.'” Now, they 
increased the task nixm that man and yet did not increase the hours of work nor 
change the wages. That was one of the causes of his striking. I asked toe others 
what was the cause. A man said: “ Well, I have been a shoe cutter for years, and toe 
superintendent told me I had to teach boys; turn my shop into a kind of a kinter- 
giMen school to teach boys how to cut and mve them one-iourto wages. I refused 
to do it, and I wag discharged.'' Men strike for a great many causes. There is 
sometimes a lack of symimthy between the employer and employees. One is try¬ 
ing to simply earn a flving and the other is not willing to pay anything; simply 
tr^ng to make every dollar he can and become rich and independent. They do 
not seem to come toother as they should. There is no means of reaching them. 
It is only through labor organizationg sometimes, or through unions, that they 
can be approached, and a great many will not recognize them to any extent. As 
a substitute for that, I say a board of arbitration can be formed—not given unlim¬ 
ited power—I don’t mean that—to go to a man and say how much he shall give 
this man or that man or toe other man. but to limit them in their powers in regard 
to disputes that may arise between them. I have not thought out the plan as to 
how far that limitation should go, but suggest it as a means, at least, of trying to 
harmonize the interests of the two, capital and labor, the employer and employee. 

Q. (ByMr. Pbilufs.) The commission would like to know how any comptilsory 
arbitration decisions would be enforced, both upon the employee and employer? 
How could it be enforced without interfering with individual liberty, if you 
please?-A. That would be a question that of course would have to be studied out 
by toe framers of the law. I have no definite plan in regard to the limitattons of 
authority. I have an idea, though, that it should be limited to the extent Mr. 
Harris suggests: that is, if a man, say, works a thousand people, and they are not 
getting the wages they think they ought to get, the board of arbitration should 
not have jiower to say to that man that he has got to pay those wages when they 
know he is losing money. I do not think the board of arbitration should have 
that power. 

Q. (By Mr. FARquHAB.) Yon have had considerable experience as a labor 
oommlBsioner. You have read toe proceedings of all the State boards. Did you 
ever know of a decision of a State or local board that destroyed a man's prop- 
erto?—A. No; I can say I never have. 

- Q. (By Mr, Clarre.) Did partisan politics enter into the St. Louis strike in 
any way?—A. I do not know. Of course, there are a great many assertions that 
it did and a great many dmials, that it did not. If it entered Into it, I do not 
know it. If it had been just before an election perhaps it would have been dif- 
fwenti but there was no dection pending at that time. 

Q. wme toe State government and toe city government under the same 
party?—A. No; the city government was under the control of toe Republicans. 
Mayor Zlegenheim was mayor of toe city, and be had control; and toe sheriff 
was a REmnblican. ’The ponce force, however, vras under the contnd of the gov- 
tfaoT cf toe State, through his board. The ^vemor of my State appoints the 
poUee boud: and the mayor of the city is a member of toe board. The tonr 
aMDzben that are appoints by the governor, wito the mayor, elect the chief of 
poitoeand toeofflooe. In fact, toe police force of toe city is tinder the cezitrol 
of toe hoard. 

(g, {By Mr. Litobiiak.) The police board was Demooratid?—A. ’The pdUoe 
bSMi'va* Democratic, yes. 

I tom toat tootory Impection is one of the moet impoMant questions pertato- 
igg.td ftoeF to oii^ the law of our State gm to every dty 6,960 
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inhaWtant* or over the power to appoint a factory inapector, St. l«iii8,nnfor- 
tnnat^, hats no factory inepectoi- ana never hae had one. 

Q. (By Mr. C. 3. Hakeib.) Why is that?—A. 1 do not know, I can not tell. I 
have nart every effort in my power to try and get the city authoritiea to have a 
&ct(n 7 inq>ector. The council and house did pass a bill creating a fiwtory 
inspector, two deputies, and a clerk, but the mayor has never appointed one. 

(j. [By Mr. Litchhak.) Then the law of your State is not mandatory as to the 
selection of those; it is left optional with the city?—A. It says it ah^ be the duty 
of the city authorities of every city of 5,000 inliabitanta and over. There ia no 
penalty attached to it, however. 

U. (By Mr. Brnnups.) There is no penalty, and it is a dead letter?—A. Yes. 

(j. You think it is very important?!—A. I think it is very important where so 
many people are engaged at work. 

(). Have yon looked into the law of Massachusetts in regard to factory inspec¬ 
tion?—No; I intend to recommend to the legislature, which meets this winter, 
a factory inspection law which, I think, will cover the matter. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hareis.) To whom do the factory inspectors of the cities 
report?—A. They have not any. 

Q. Assuming that they do?—A. They would report to the labor commissioner. 
The law provides that the office of factory inspector can be held by some other 
ofScer. For instance, in Kansas CSty they have a building inspector, and he is 
also the factory inspector, and he reports to me. 

Q. Does the law give to the inspector sufficient authority to enter upon the 
premises and make recommendations and compel compliance with the recom¬ 
mendations?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Does the investigation cover sanitary conditions?- 
A. Yes. 


O. Safety appliances?—A. Yes. 

<j. And ml these matters pertaining to the safety and health of the employee?— 
A. Yes. We also have a law for the inspection of bake shops that was passed 
last winter. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchab.) How efficient are your local health boards in relation 
to the sanitary condition of the factories, etc.?—A. I do not think they are very 
efficient; I do not think they are as efficient as they might be. I can say, though, 
that the general condition of our cities is much better than you would expect to 
find it in a great many places, because the employers, the men who have factories 
and places, seem to take great pride in t^ng to make conditions as pleasant and 
as comfortable and as safe as possible. We have a fine building inspector in the 
city and he looks after the building permits, and the building inspector of the 
city, of course, cooperates with the factory inspector, especially if it is a building 
where persons are engaged at work. • 

(J. (By Mr. Litchman.) Now, branching off on general labor subjects, can you 
give the commission any information as to the conditions of labor generally in 
your State and the rate of wages?—A. I submit a list, taken from my last report, 
showing the average daily wages of skilled and unskilled labor in Missouri, com¬ 
piled from reports as to wages in forty different classes of work. 


Average daily wagee (rf skilled and unskilled labor in the State of Jtissouri. 


L AicbltetttDnl irott, ocMf&iee, and sheet metal. 

2. i^grloiiluinil Implements. 

3. flakeriw. 

4. Bags and tiagsinsr. 

A. BoikT works... 

6. Bootaandshoes. 

7. Bcmea—wood and paper. 

8 .. Itoerwefiet. 

$. IMck SAd We laetories. 

Ift. &O09&S and twtudMs. 

U. OaadlesandamiectloDery. 

fg, ( 3 tr work*,.,.,....... 

n. Cairti ^rsi^ irag ona, and bugilei. 

l&Owi^^aaastavas. 


1 Average dalljr 
wages paid male 
employees. 

Average dally 
wages paid le- 
malemnployeea. 

Skilled. 

Un¬ 

skilled. 

Skilled. 

Un- 

akUIed. 

12.87 

2.11 

IL28 

1.24 

12.00 


2.27 

1.46 

1.08 

iO.74 

2.29 

2.45 

1.19 

1.40 

1.28 

.63 

2.10 

.88 

hU 

.54 

2.27 

1.28 

i.ir 

.82 

2.58 

1.46 

Z47 

.84 

2.87 

1.81 

100 


1.81 

.88 


.75 

2.48 

1.U 

.« 

.54 

2.22 

1.44 

1.00 

1.00 

2.U 

1.17 

I-K 

1.15 

2.24 

.70 

1.61 

.18 

2.50 

i.n 

l.» 

1.25 

!.» 

.71 
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Amoge daily wages of skilled and unskilled labor in the State of ifiMOurt—Ckmt’d. 


17. D!itl1}eric« ftnd malt foctoiied. 

111. DruKf*> cboroicttlx. and HundrieM 

19. Electrical anparotUM and lampfl . 

a). FlouriiiEmillM. 

!21. Furniture and coffin fautoricH. 

22 . Urocen' sundries. 

25. Hamcm, saddles, and leather factories ... 

24. Ico fwjtoriea. 

26. Lime and cement factories. 

26. Machinery and metal works. 

27. Painta, olii, and varnish. 

28. Packing houHcs. 

29. Plaining mills and wood works. 

80. Prlntine, engraving, and bookbinding... 

81. flaw mills and lumber. 

32. Soap factories. 

38. HUrne and marble works. 

34. Stove factories. 

86. Tent and awning factories. 

36. Tobacco factories. 

87. Trunk and valU« factories. 

88. Woolen mills. 

39. Cob pipe factories. 

40. Canning factories. 

Average dally wages. 


AYeraire 

dally 

Avenge 

daily 

wages paid male 
emploj'ees. 

wages paid fe¬ 
male employees 

Skilled. 

Un¬ 

skilled. 

flkUled. 

Un¬ 

skilled. 

32.09 
2.68 

81.62 

1.88 



81.87 

30.85 

2.36 

1.18 

.90 

.75 

2.13 

1.18 

1.60 

1.00 

1.98 

1.11 

1.19 

.65 

2.52 

1.84 

1.26 

.78 

1.98 

1.16 

.95 

.50 

2.46 

1.40 

1.00 


1.74 

1.35 


2.46 

1.26 

1.32 

.73 

2.89 

1.44 

1.06 

.87 

2.47 

1.60 

1.46 

1.06 

2.28 

1.18 

1.00 

.83 

2.28 

.82 

1.20 

.74 

2.29 

1.16 

1.90 

.83 

2.55 

1.38 

1.92 

.77 

2.67 

1.54 



2.46 

1.48 



2.17 

1.50 

i.38 

.92 

2.20 

1.13 

1.26 

.73 

2.00 

.79 


.84 

1.88 

.90 

.96 

.61 

l.Hl 

.96 

.65 

.61 

1.80 

1.04 

1.60 

.70 

2.25 

1.23 

1.32 

.78 


Q. Have you any sweat shop class in any of your cities?—A. No; we have very 
little of that. Of course the general duties of the factory inspectors cover the 
investigation of sweat shops. 

Q. And nothing has been reported to you concerning sweat shops?—A. Very 
seld am I have had any report of that kind. I liave a gentleman appointed for the 
purpose, Mr. Anderson, who was inspector nnder my predecessor; I have had him 
to insect the sweat shops and the factories of the city, and be finds them in a 
majority of cases in good condition. Of course, now and then he wiU find an 
exception. 

Q. You speak of the average wages per day. How many days does this figure?— 
A. 1 do not know; I do not believe I pnt that down. 


Q. Of course an average wage of *2.50, covering 800 days in the year, would 
be a great deal higher in the aggregate than an average wage that only covered 
800 days.—A. 1 would say, in my report the average is almost to the limit- 

Q. (Interrupting.) The working days of the year?—A. Yes; the working days 
of the year. 

Q. Have you made any investigation which will enable you to know how the 
wages at the present time comtiare with previous years?—A. Yes; onr wages 
have inoreaseda little, not mnen. In some trades tiieyhave increased a little 
more than in others; hut the tendency of Hie wages in my State is upward in 
reg^ to mechanical work. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do yon make any distinction in yoni statement between 
oolored labor and white labor?—A. No. 

That embraces both claBse87—A. Yes; it embraces all employed, both classes, 
in 40 different kinds of business. 

(^. Have von any means of knowing how many are colored and how many 
white?—A. No; I have never made that investigation. There are very few 
oolored, except in domestic work, in my State. It is an exceptional case where 
yon find any colored labor in factories, except as mrters. Neither colored fwiale 
labor nor colored male labor is engaged in the meonanical arts. Bntagreatmauy 
at them are employed as domestic help there. 

Q. There me no factories that are mn wholly by colored labor?—A. No; notin 
my State. 

(By Mr. Litobman,) Aiethe 80 employments covered by yonr table lepieeen- 
tatiye of the general indnstriee of the State?—A. Yes; thu mcludes not (wy St. 
lioqis but aU of the towns and cities where like investigations are made. Each 
mHiiiteotaibr is compelled nnder the law to give the labw oammisaioner statist 
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as to the ntimber of persons en;;aged and theamount they receive and the namher 
of days they work. 

Q. Do yon have any mle in sending out your blanks as to the establishmenisto 
which they shall go—I mean by that as to the number of bands employed.—A. 
Yes. , 

Q. What is the minimum number that you consider worthy of investigation?— 
A. Usually where five or more are enga^. Any man that is engaged in any 
business where he engages a number of hands—we send him a blank. 

J . This covers substantially the entire State?—A. Yes. 

. Is there anything you desire to state to the commission with respect to gen- 
conditions of labor in your State?—A. We have a great many unemployed in 
our State. I have two State free employment bureaus and they are all 
the time trying to give assistance and help. Under our system, any man, or 
woman, or child over 14 years of age who wants to find employment, can come 
and file an application, pving name, age, address, former occupation, and how. 
long they worked at that occupation, and what occupation or business they wish 
to enrage in. 

Q. Has the cause of the non-employment come under your observationt-A. That 
is observed by asking questions. If you ask them, very often thw will tell you 
why they lost their job and why they have not been at work. Their causes are 
sometimes almost as different as the number that may come in. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) How many such bureaus have you established in your 
State?-A. Two; one at Kansas City and one at St. Louis. 

Q. They are employment bureaus under State supervision?—A. Yes; a party 
makes ajmlication for a place. Then we take an awlication from a pa^ that may 
want a clerk, a domestic, a stenographer, or any land of business. We file that 
application. It states the amount of wages they pay, and the occupation they wish 
to engage a person in; and we bring the parties together without cost to either. It 
does not cost them anything at all. That is why it is called the State free employ¬ 
ment bureau. We have given thousands and thousands employment? 1 sent 
from my Kansas City emiuoyment bureau 1,700 men to the harvest fields of Kan¬ 
sas this summer. 

Q. How was the transportation paid for?—A. My agent made rates with the 
railroads that went out into the country, and, of course, the parties got the bene¬ 
fit of it. In some oases their tickets would be sent by those that wanted harvest 
hands. It depended on the man and the crops. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) ThisisanattemptonthepartoftheState to lessen the 
number of unemployed?—A. Yes. They go upon the theory, as I said in advo¬ 
cating it before the legislature, that the busy man, the man engaged in business, 
is not a dangerous citizen; it is the unemployed that have nothing else to do or 
think about. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups. ) How much of an appropriation is made for these employ¬ 
ment bureaus.—A. Nothing. I get the same amountthat my predecessor reedveu. 

I receive $34,000 a year for 3 years, out of which I have to gather all the statistics 
of the State in regard to the mining, mineral, manufacturing, and eductional 
interests of the State. 

Q. Is the employment bureau made mandatory upon you?-A. Yes; I have to 
Budain all these bureaus and also do this factoiy inspection; so you see I have 
very Uttle. 

9- Then how is your salary pmd under the law?-A. That does not come out. 
It is $8,000 a year. That is paid independently. Myappropriation is $84,000, and 
out of that I employ some 6 to 8 people. 

Q. Yon consider these employment bureaus really very beneficial, do yon?—A. 

I do not know of anything that is more beneficial in the State. I think that the 
money spent in them returns to the State a hundred fold. There is no question 
about that. 

9- (By Mr. LitchiIak.) Do you know of a^ other State that has a similar 
plan?-A. Yes; Ohio hag and New York; and Illinois appropriated some $87,0(X) 
in the last l^d^ature, and has a free employment law. Tdo not know of anyone 
thing that is more helpful to labor than that. A great many people come to the 
cities. The tendency is that yraj. If it could be stopped I believe it would be 
ben^dal to keep people from flocking to the cities from the country and from 
tiie towns. A man gets broke in the countnr and tiie very first thoi^pit is to go 
to the city and find employment. He goes mere. He may be a strand, (»if be 
hag friends he exhausts tbeir influence and then he seeks for employmisnt and 
win go to one of these private employment agencies that charge from $1 to $S 
deposit. Sometimes some of them exact all over a certain per cent of the first or 
■eo(md, or perhaps both months’ wages. They send you to numbers tiiat do not 
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exiat, and snnetimes to people who win keep yon employed half a day and ton 
yon bff-dn collnsion with theoe employment a^nte. And the man, who ia in the 


yon os—te counnon with tbeee employment agents. Ana me man, wno u m me 
onMneas for the money, has yonr money and, of conrse, yon may w back and try 
it over again, not knowing the facts. Yon pay him another fee u yon have it, 
and ttot is the way it goes. We have rnn from 6 to 8 out Of onr city by virtue trf 
onr free State employment bnrean. I think finding employment for onr snrplns 
later is one of the great problems in this country. Of course yon can not legis¬ 
late moneyinto the pockets of a man that won’t work and has no brains or energy 
or skill. That will not do. 

<J. Have you given any study to immigration?—A. I have studied it this far: I 
think that the population of this country for its business is as large as we need. 
We have enough here now. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) Would you be in favor of prohibiting immigration alto¬ 
gether?—A. No, not altogether; but I would be very particular about who came. 

Q. Do yon think our restrictive laws are sufficient now, it enforced?—A. I do 
not know. I think outside of the Chinamen almost anybody can come that wants 
to come, in some way. Now, in my State, when I became labor commissioner I 
found we had 446,000 acres of government land in onr State—I little dreamed of 
it—some of it in the best mineral belt of our State. We have 40 counties in my 
State in which coal is mined, and we have some 26 connties.in which lead ana 
zinc are mined. We have one of the largest lead-mining camps in this country, 
and one of the largest zinc-mining belts. By advertising that land through my 
surplus production map, it was the means of selling and having homesteadte over 
100,000 acres of it in the last year. We have very little iron in my State just now. 
What is,called Iron Mountain, just below St. Louie, is about entirely exhausted. 
About the only county where there is much mining of iron is Dent County. There 
is very little iron, but there is an inexhaustible amount of coal and zinc and lead. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) It is bituminous coal, of course?—A. Yes. 

Q. And how large are the veins?-A. Up to 6 feet. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) Do you know the area of the coal and zinc lands?—A. 
N«. We have 28 counties in which zinc and lead have been mined. We have a 
lane amount of capital invested in onr State in the zinc and lead interests. 

u. (By Mr. Litchman). Mostly in the southwestern part?—A. Southwestern 
and southeastern. The targe zinc deposits are in the southeast, just below St. 
Iionis, near the Mississippi Kiver, in what is known as St. Francis County. 

Q. Where is the Joplin District?—A. That is in the southwest. 

<}. (By Mr. Fabqdhar). Is this capital that has developed these mines outside 
capital or is it home capital?—A. A great deal of it is outside capital, as well as 
home capital. A great deal of outside capital has come to onr State and been 
invested in those mines. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups). Are the mine workers reasonably well paid in those 
mining districts?—A. Yes. I do not know of any State that has any better mining 
law than Missouri, At the last session of the legislature there were ten ammi£ 
mente passed in regard to mining laws, making it as near perfect as could be, 
because there was no objection mtee and the legislature would pass any remedial 
and beneficial law in regard to the mining interests. And we also i^e it an 
independent department, by making the mine inspector of the State the head of 
what is called the mining bureau, and be is now a State officer. Heretofore he 
was under the later commissioner’s direction. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar). Has the development of these mineral lands in Mia- 
eoun improved and raised the price of agricultural lands contiguous to them?—A. 
I do not know that it has, only where the land is prospectively mineral. Our 
agrionltoral lands in Miseonri have not increased invalne. Ito fwt I do ned think 
they are worth as much to-day as they were 10 years ago. I do not know why 
that should be but it is true—ontslde of where there are prospective mineral lands. 
(M oonree you can get almost any price for such land. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabxb.) Is it not a fact that the nearby market afforded by the 
mployment of a large number of people in mining nelpe the fanners in ttet 
vlelBlty?-;A._ There is no question about that. Our State is a great agrleultnral 
Btaie, and the surplus production of my State, according to my report, was 
fUS,000,000 last year; that is, over and above tiie home consumption, the erti- 
mated Knaunt of production was tl85,(X)0,(XX). 


<>■ (ByMr. FARboHAR.) Inagrteiltnre?—A. Notagricnltore,batallthehitor' 
Itey we State, luybe potatoee m mch products as might oome to the way of 


eaftiMHas, where they are tiiipped into those places where there ie a large ooa- 
simifmoB, iff conree, tiiey affect it; but 1 can im eay that the value of wheat or 
eontdcmeat ie affected. 
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Q. (% Hr. A. L. Haskib. ) How recent was yooriarestlgation in regard to the 
Tamo of lam lands?—A. I have not made any threct inveetlration in reg^ to 
it, that is, to make a special basinese of it, bat I know that Uw (dSoe of conn^ 
recorder in my State need to be one of ^ beet offices in a conhty a few years 
ago, and now it is not considered by far the beet office in a connty. Ihme uiaot 
that exchange of property and real estate in Missouri that there was fbmerly. 

Q. One question in connection with the unemployed that I intended to aw at 
the time; tiutt is, whether that increases or decreases at any periods? In times ^ 
depression do the unemployed increase in number?—A. I think so, yes. Of 
course, every man that puts his money into and engages in business that requires'' 
labor, employs people; if he has not any business—goes out of budness, he does 
not emj^or them. Take, for instance, the tobacco husiness there; we had some 
7 or 8 independent tobacco fims, and when the American Tobacco Company 
bought out Liggett & Meyers and Drummond and such men, it turned thousands 
of men and women out of employment. 

Q. ^y Mr. Pbiluss.) The Contiuental, is it not?—A. Yes, the Continental. 

(J. Have yon anything further to state?—A. I will just state this: I have my 
r^rt here, a synopsis of it, and yon gentlemen might want to know of the condi¬ 
tions there as compared with other years. The total value of the commodities mar¬ 
keted in 18^ as compared with the previous year, shows an increase of over 
{5,000,000. That is general information in regard to conditions, agricultural as 
well as mechanical. 

Q. (By Mr. C)L».rke.) Is that on account of the increase of prices or increase of 
quantity?-A. I regard it more as an increase of (piantity than an increase of 
price. 

Q. In your State is the tendency of prices of the princiwl commodities that 
enter into the support of life upward or downward?—A. The price of wheat is 
increased; com has a tendency that way. The strong^t price that we have is 
mules; that has increased more than anything else. We had a foreign market 
for our Missouri mules, and the tendency of that was to increase largely in ^oe. 

($. You refer now to a comparatively recent and short jieriod, I suppoiw. Take 
the last decade in comparison with the previous decade—are the prices generally 
a little lower or a little higher?—A. I think they are higher, that is, in the major¬ 
ity of commodities entering into the necessaries of life. 

Q. Like coal, clothing, cotton and woolen clothing, boots and riioes, meats and 
vegetables.—A. All those things are much higher. In regard to conditions in riie 
city of St. Louis, where I am living, the prices of all necessaries that enter into 
the living of a family have had a tendency to increase, to the extent that there is 
a great number of people there in the city of St. Louis who heretofore kept house 
but who have broken up bonsekwping and gone to boarding. The mces of these 
things seem to have a tendency to go up; the cost of domestic life is higher. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harbis.) Has the price of labor increased or decrwsed?—A. 
No, the price is about the same. We have not a very high rate of labor. The 
average that we pay our domestics for general housework iu the city of St. Louts 
is about flS.SO. 

Q. Is employment more steady and continnoos than formerly?—A. 1 do not 
know; I can not give that to yon. I do not know that it is any more steady than 
it was. I think the tendency is to an increase of population of the cities and sur¬ 
plus labor all the time. Of course, the mure liberty there is the more oompetitinn 
in regard to prices, and it has a tendency to cut the prices—the supply is greater 
than the demand. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) Have you anything further?—A. I may add if there is 
anything that 1 can contribute 1 will be glad to do it. If you want any further 
iarormMion, when I return to my office 1 will give it to you speoiflcatly on any 
subject yon desire. 

I am very greatly interested in yon. I do not think Ckingrese ever acted wiser 
than it did when it appointed a commission of this kind. I think it is one of the 
most neaessaryandeesential things to our prosperityto know the exact oonditionB of 
onroonntrr. CkmgTessmen act usually upon what their own constituencies desire 
and sometunes fo^ot the desires of others. Yon, gentlemen, look all over the 
wh(de cmmtry and see these conditions and then fom your opiidoiis. 

(ThsBmony closed.) 
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TXSTDIO^ 07 MB. JAMBS B. BEYMOLBS, 

Head Worker of the Vnivereity Settlement Soeiety, New York City. 

The commiBgion met at 2.10 p. m., Vice-Chaiman PhiUlpe presiding. At that 
time Mr. James B. Eeynolds, of New York CSty, Head Worker of the University 
Settlement Society, was introdaced as a witness and, being duly sworn, testifled 

follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Please give yonr name and iwst-offlce address.— A.. James 
B. BeTOolds, 184 Eldridge street. New York City. 

Q. How long have yon been head worker for the University Settlement 
Socie^?—A. Seven years. 

Q. HeasedescriliethatassociationanditsworkinNew York.—A. TheUhiverBitjr 
Settlement Society is a socie^ organized to support an institution called the Uni¬ 
versity Settlement. The society is composed of people of more or less means who, 
in order to support the work done by the University Settlement, make contribu¬ 
tions of |5, $2,'), or $100 a year. Mr. Seth Low is the president of the society and 
Mr. James Speyer is the treasurer. 

Q. Is the association local or national?—A. It is local. I distinguish between 
the association, which is the supporting body, and the settlement itself, which 
does the work. 

U. Please state the object of the society and describe the work it does.—A. The 
object of the 8(«iety is to bring together people of the laboring classes and of the 
wwthier classes, to compare ideas regarding the condition of society, and to 
work together for the amelioration of the general conditions of society, espe¬ 
cially in the poorer quarters of New York City. That is the general statement. 
The specific lines of work which are undertaken by the settlement would be 
these: First, investigation into the social conditions of the (quarter in which the 
settlement is located, as, for instance, we have made special investigations of the 
condition of the unemployed, of the relations between landlord and tenant, of 
the conditions of women workers, and of pawn shops. 

Q. Has the society more than one settlement in New York?—A. It has two. 

Q. VfTiere are they?—A. The first settlement is located at 184 Eldridge street, 
on the east side of the city, the lower east side, and is in the midst of a quarter 
peopled mainly by Bnssian and Polish Jews and Boumanian Jews, The second 
setuement is at 86 King street, on the lower west side, in the center of a quarter 
where Italians prevail. 

Q. Does the society own the houses that it occupies?-A. It owns the main 
building at 184 Eldridge street, but it rents the second building at 88 King stre^. 

Q. What are those miildings used for?—A. For the purposes of the society. 

Q. That is, offices or residences for the workers?—A. For both. Theifirst pnr- 
poseof the society is the work of social investigation. The second purpose I should 
define to be that of providing—stating it in the most general terms—providing 
opportunity for the people of the district to improve themselves mentally, 
morally, and sociidly. And in order to accomplish that end we have the two 
upper stories of the Eldridge street building, which is a five-stoiy building, 
devoted to residents: that is, men who live in the building. We have on an 
average 8 or 10 men living there continually. These men are mainly college 
(npduates; they are not always so, but usualljr college graduates; and they live 
there at their own expense, ^yi^ a regular price for room and board, and taking 
part in the work of the house. The work of the house starts with a kindergartmi 
for the youngest children, those between the ages of 5 and 7; and for the next 
older grade of children we have a series of clubs, boys’ and girls’ clubs, the dubs 
being organized primarily for the social purpose, and secondly, tor the educathmal 
and mom purpose. Each of these younger clubs has a manager or director, a 
young man or a young woman. The clube meet once a week and the manager 
meets with them. ’The clubs are organized independently; that is to say, we 
believe very strongly in the principle of self-government; so that each club, even 
the youngest club, toI have its own officers, its president, vioo-preeidmit, secre¬ 
tary, and treasurer, in order that it may feel a sense of responnbility, and that 
the director may not feel that he or she is in the position or teacher, having to 
keep ttie memb^ in order, call them to account, and look out for Ihe general good 
behavior. The chibs have their own sergeant-at-arms, and, as a rule, if anything 
hi dot of iheway we call the attention of the president or sergeant-at-ams to 
it and matter receives prompt attention. Our experience hu been that the 
pnWHM of placing the responsibiUty for good order upon the children them- 
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aeWea works exceedingly well, and removes entirely tiie feeling that the director 
is a person to he trickM, if possible. So we find in onr expmenoe that when 
a maker of discipline arim tne director will more oftmi have to ia|!|Tfere in the 
interest of moderation than in the interest of severe punishment, beosose the chil¬ 
dren are onl^ too willing to pnnish if they have the chance; they en^y-fhe 
exercise of discipline, l^is characterization would applv to the younger olnbs 
meeting in the afternoon. In the evening we have clubs still more self-governing. 
They are composed of older members. We always try to snstain to these clubs an 
advisory rather than a directory rdationship. These olnbs also are brought 
together on the social basis and for moral and educational purposes. In addition to 
these clubs and classes, we have in the building the Children's Penny Provident 
Bank, with a ipembership at the present time of about 4,000 children. It receives 
penny deposits, ranmng from 1 to 50 cents or $1, from children in the neigh¬ 
borhood, deposits which are retained without interest and then paid back to thmn 
whenever they call for them. We have a library with a memoerahip of about 
1,100 or 1,200, which receives some assistance from the city and slight assistance 
from the State. And we have a series al concerts, musicm classes, and musioal 
eutertainmonts. We have during the year dramatic entertainments. We have 
certain simple industrial classes; that is. classes in cooking, classes in business 
arithmetic, in stenography, dressmaking, etc.—although we do not attempt to 
have a regular industrial institute. In addition to these instmmentaliti^ which 
operate in onr building, we receive as tenant a branch of a soiuety known as the 
Provident Loan Association. ' This society is otherwise spoken of as a model pawn 
shop. I Bpwk of it in relation to onr building—though it is a tenant—because the 
first investigation to which I referred a minute or two ago. which was made in 
regard to the subject of pawn shops, furnished the material on the basis of which 
this society was established. This society competes with the regular pawn shops. 
As you may be aware, the regular rate of interest charged by pawn shops in New 
York is 8 per cent a month for the first 0 months and 2 per cent a month for the 
second 6 months, making 30 per cent )ier annum. This society competes by offering 
loans for 1 per cent a month or 13 per cent a year. It is, however, a commerciiu 
organization—that is. commercial in the sense that it is entirely self-supporting, 
and that it returns an interest of 5 or 6 per cent on the investment. The branch 
office established in our place, which has operated for only 1 year—the first year 
closed last January—did a business of $500,000, its first year among the people in 
our quarter. The objects pawned usually amounted to not mure than|5or^0at 
the outside, which would indicate that a very large amount of business is done 
during the course of the year. I would like to say that before this branch was 
established we had a discussion in one of onr meetings in reference to the whole 
subject, and a very strong desire to have such a society established in onr quarter 
was expressed. I would like to call attention to the foUowingpoint, as it developed 
in the coi^ of our investigations, namely, that the pawn shop stands as the (my 
commercim means of obtaining money, the only means by which loans can be 
contracted or money can be raiM under any circumstances or conditions in the 
poorer quarters of the city. When one stops to think what it would mean in 
Wall'street if, in ordinary circumstances, a man had to pay 80 per cent per 
annum for his loans, one can see how hard it is on the poor who go to a imwn 
shop in their extremity to have to pay these exorbitant rates. And I think you can 
appreciate the value of an institution of this character. I am simply interested 
in it because it has seemed to me to make the commercial relations of the quarter 
a little easier than they were formerly. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Are the objects generally redeemed or not!—A. Yes. 
In the case of the average pawn shop we found upon onr investigation that from 
70 to SO per cent of the i^cles pawned were redeemed. In this model pavm shop, 
if I mayrefer to it by that title, last year, the first year, 98 per cent of the article 
pawned were redeemed. 

<3. What per cent of value do yon require for pawning?—A. There is no uniform 
rate of value. I found, when I was making my investigation, that the pawn¬ 
brokers all agreed that, contrary to what many of us thought, th^ were not anxious 
to get the arkcles; and, in fact, they nnanimously stated that if they had to takethe 
articles they generally lost, and the amount of money (hey would loan would 
de^d to a large extent upon their estimate of the certm^ or uncertainty of tin 
redemption of tin article. If they tbonght an article wirald be redeemed, though 
charging a high rate of interest, they were anxious to loan just aa much money 
as could; if theythoni^tthe artide would not be redeoned, (hen they were 
very conservative and caiefni You vriU say, in noticing this difference in the 
nimlwr ot articles ledemned, that there will have to be some explanaticm of tile 
dlffaranoe. One difference bkween this model pdwn shop and the other pavm 
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■bopK i« that the model pawn shop does not loan onite so mnch on the arttdee as 
the average pawn shop. It has felt itself compelled to take this position in order 
to protect itseU. The difference between, say, 75 per cent and 98 per cent is 
proMblv due principlly to the fact that not qxiite so large a proportion of the 
vMne of the article is loaned by the model pawn shop. 

The other agency that has a room in our building, and which we rate as of 
verv high value, is a branch of a society known as the L^al AidSociety, a society 
which exists in our buildinp; partiy bjr our own contribution and partly by its own 
contributions and enterpnse. This is a society to provide free legal counsel for 
the poor. The branch in our office has been In ezirtence a little over a year and 
has now from 900 to 8(H) cases a month. One lawyer, a salaried lawyer, is there 
giving his whole time to the work, and two of the residents of our b,nilding, one of 
them a graduate, a lawyer by profession though not in practice, and another, a law 
student, voluntarily give a certain amount of their time to the work. We were 
led to undertake this work l>ecauBe we found that the legal counsel and aid given 
to the people was very defective. The tendency of the legal aid so given was 
also to encourage litigation, and consequently to encourage we expense of litiga¬ 
tion, and the professional lawyers of our quarter, to a considerable extent, simply 
prwed on the people in that way. 

Ilie only other orfranizatlons which need to be named that meet in our building 
are certain labor unions. We liave the central labor body of the city, called the 
Central Federated Union, which is a regular tenant. Its regulm: session is on 
Sunday afternoon. Two sections of the organization meet on Tuesday and Wed¬ 
nesday evenings. We have four oWer organizations, trade unions, meeting in the 
building as regular tenants of our society. All these organizations pay their regu¬ 
lar rental to us, as they^ve paid elsewhere, and simply have the privileges and 
use of the bnilding. We have recently opened our library to the trade unions, 
and have supplied a certain amount of special literature on economic subjects, 
which would be of special value and interest to them. 

(3. How large a bnilding is required for this work?—A. It occupies a space 87 
by W feet. The striking Wing in connection with the coming of the trade unions 
to our bnilding is this; All these trade unions were heretofore meeting in halls 
that were adjacent to or a part of saloons, and all of them in coming to our bnild¬ 
ing or in opening negotiations regarding the bnilding indicated that they would 
like to meet in halls that were not connected with saloons; that they felt Wat We 
influence of the saloon was often injurious to the business seriousness of their 
meetings and to We quiet and decorum of the meetings, and that Wey would like to 
meet in places which wonld not have that kind of influence. Annmber of Wem, 
at least, stated to me, however. Wat in canvassing in different parts of We city 
they found it was practically impossible in New York to find any hallat such a 
rental as they could afford to pay which was nut attached to a saloon. The saloon 
relationship is always made easy, so far as the rental is concerned, with We result, 
however, that it is understood and expected that the members of the union will 
patronize We bar, and will “take it out in trade.” For instance, a member of one 
of the unions which is now meeting in our bnilding told me that they met formerly 
in a hall on the second floor of a building to which access was obtuned throtigh a 
long passageway from the street, but on the night when Weir union met We &or 
of We passageway was always closed and barr^, and access was only through We 
saloon, so that the members had to pass around in front of the bar. And, as Wey 
were occasionally reminded of the fact that Wey were paying practicaily anominal 
i^ntal, Wey felt, in the interests of decency and generosity, Wat Wey must patron¬ 
ize We bar. The result was that the managers of the union said that they found 
when Wey had serious business that the condition of some of their members was 
such as to prevent We consideration of business in We serious and dignified way 
which Wey desired. .So we have felt that we were making a very valnaUe 
contribution to We serious and orderly consideration of labor matters by being 
able to provide We use of our rooms for labor organizations, and to provide Wem 
on such a business basis Wat they could come to us wiW perfect sell reqnct 
Those would cover, I think. We principsl works going on inside of our bnUdiim. 

Q. (By Mr. Clailkk.) I would like to inquire how Wese outside societies wBoh 
are dirndoiled with yon are organized and maintainsd. Take Ws Legal Aid 
Soatety,for instance.—A. That u an Incorporated society wUoh has its outside 
sonnort, like any nWer philanthropic society—it has its presidei t and seoz^ary 
anifftreBinrer, snd it has a regular list of sapporting membras. The Frovidsiit 
LoMt Assooiaticn, as it is cidted. is organised in We same way, Wongh it has a 

& (Those sodsties are Iwnevoleat Wmi, very largely?—A. Yes. 

. &‘l>o We lawyers employsd by Wem ohaige fees, or do they rendm' We servioe 
gnratonalyf-~A. In case of We Legal Aid society We lawyer receives a s^ary. 



ll« omyeaiofses 10 cent* for Ute recMistton <tf « oaw; boi if, w tbo ra^ 
gantetireaftteaodetr, hebtiDgBaBmttoroooTaraoerUiasanid! noQejr.t&m, 
I tfakk, 90 pra cent of Uiat money is banded to the sodet; as compeasatkm if 
tile money is reooTered; if the money is not recovered, no charge is made. Bat 
advice is given gratoitoosly. 

Q. How is that society and that kind of service regarded by the bar association 
or we legal fraternity generally of the oityl—i. Most of its ooatribators are 
members of the bar association, and lawyers. The society has been very oarsfnl 
not to take np cases where there was no reason why these pec^le timnld not hlro 
an independent lawyer. It only takes cases of extreme ^verty. It woold he 
very cantious on that point. 

Q. This then practically is a way devised and conducted by the le^ fraternity 
for extending the benefit of counsel to those who conld not otherww have itl-- 
A. ftactioaUy, ye«. 

Q. How many people are connected with yonr work?—A. Well, the only way 
that I conld estimate that would be by giving our record as to the number wlm 
use the building weekly for specific purposes—who are recorded ae attending, 
members of onr clubs, us drawing books from the libr^, or dej^tiim money in 
the bank, or attending meetings of the organisation. The nmnoer who use the 
hnilding in one way or another is about 0,000 weekly. 

Q. Is the number increasing?—A. Tes, steadUy increasing. In fact, our diffi¬ 
culty now is to find accommodations. The number is increasing without any 
effort on onr part. Our difficulty is to find accommodations for societies, and 
organizations established by the young people and adults in our district, who 
desire the use of our rooms, and such help as wo may render them. 

Q. Do yon go ont among the people see them at their homes r.nd places of 
employment, to interest them in your work, or does the fact of its being planted 
there attract their attention so they voluntarily come?—A. Our work has now 
been established U years. The wow in the second building has only been in exist¬ 
ence a few months. In the earlier part of the time we had to do a certain 
amount of canvassing to make the work known. Now we do no canvass¬ 
ing or visiting for the sake of making the work known. The directors of clubs 
occasionally visit the homes of members of the clubs, or we go to see the members 
in connection with labor organizations, but there is no visiting to drum np 
attendance. We occasionally announce meetings in the papers, but that is all. 

S . How many workers do you usually have?—A. From 8 to 10 resident workers, 
from 40 to 60 nonresident workers. 

Q. How about nonresident workers?—Do they oome and reside a while and then 
go away, or are they mere day visitors?-A. Day visitors. 

Q. Are most of yonr workers graduates of colleges?—A. Most of the residents 
are; most of the nonresidente are not. 

O. Are they of both sexes?—A. Yes. I omitted to state that we have idso a 
bathing establishment in onr building—6-cent baths provided. 

Q. Are they patronized considerably by the 6,000 ^plewho go there?—A. Yes; 
and by a neat many others who would not be members of onr clubs and classes 
Dnring the summer a great many of the working people of the virinity t^ 
advantage of onr baths. 

Q. Have you been able to discover any improvement in that class of people In 
respect to cleanliness as a result of those conveniences?—A. I should say that we 
comd. Still, a matter of that kind is a matter of which one hesitates to sp^, 
and of which it would be very difficult to record indications. Bat we certoinly 
find that there is an increasingly strong element in the commnnity, of those con¬ 
nected with the clube, who have availed themselves of these other privilege, vriio 
themselves stand for cleanliness, health, and morality. 

Q. Yon ^ to civilize yonr people by improving tiieir methods of living?—A. 
Yes; hotii ia their indivianal life and in th^ commonito life. 

Q. So that oonsiderable teaching and discossion is a^oted to to^os at tiiat 
character?—A. Yee^ a great deal. 

Q. (By Hr. Fasqubas.) Does it entw into queetions of morals and religion 
direcuy?—A. Mot mte the question iff religion at aU. We are entirely mm- 
eeetarian. Bat the qaestion of morals we do (mter into. 

Q. (By Mr. PHUgjys.) Yoa have varioas denominations, do you?—A. Cffi, yes; 
eU ssKmorters are Protestants, Oathdics, and Jews. 

^ (By Mr. Clabkb.) %ieak,ifyoapIeHe,oftiMnatloMlitieaairitheoeeopa- 
ti(m,andinfactslltheenrroandingsof the peopls who are sffiBated with yiw 
wuHe.-A. Wen, in the 14 y«ua that we have hem there we have had a gUm^ 
timrathercunoasprooMcmof races whitit hasmarahednii 'SewYaACttj 
Boring the last 46 years. Asispnffialdy known to yon, 90 years ago the qnartw 

87Sa—T<M. 2-6 
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just east of the Bowei<y was an American quarter and the dwelling place of 
some of the wealthy families of the city; but about that time the Irish immigra¬ 
tion began, and the Irish pushed the Americans uptown. 

Following the Irish came the Germans; and the Glermans, by their rather more 
careful and more thrifty methods of life, drove the Irish uptown. The Irish had 
become fairly well settled and understood the conditions of the country and were 
better able to look Out for themselves, and they moved up. 

Following the Germans, about the time that we established our settlement, 
say in 1S7T, came the Jewish immigration—the Bussian and Polish Jew. They 
crowded the Germans out. When we began, our immediate district was almost 
eouallv divided between the Jewish and the Geman population. But the work 
of exclusion of the German wpnlation has gone steadily on until that quarter is 
practically monopolized by Bussian and Polish and Armenian Jews. There is a 
large public school opposite our building, jmd the principal told me recently that 
from W to 98 jier cent were Jewish children, and the same is true of several other 
schools in our immediate vicinity. 

There is now developing the next product of this social army, namely, the Ital¬ 
ian immigration. Within the last .8 years they have liegun to press into the 
quarter; coming from across the Bowery in Mulberry street, where they are 
established in large numbers, and pushing east in our direction and west into the 
west side where our other settlement is located. 


If you follow the city down a little farther you will find small detachments of 
Syrians and Greeks and Annenians; but that is aliout the procession of immigra¬ 
tion we have had occasion to witness in the last 10 or 15 years. Now the popula¬ 
tion is largely Bussian, Polish, and Armenian Jews. The persecution of the 
Boumanians in the last few years has sent large liodies of the Boumanians into 
this country, and they aro crowding at present into our quarter. 

Q. Are they generally thrifty people?—A. Generally very thrifty, yes; hard 
workers. 

Q. Not so poor as to l)e objects of charity then, in any way, are they?—A. I 
should l)e inclined to say that mure of the Boumanians than of the other races 
who have gone before are objects of charity for this reason: many of them had 
been in good condition in their own country, perhaps in better condition than 
the average of the other races, but the persecutions have been so severe and 
so widely extended as to deprive them of their energies. As to this Dr. Blau- 
stein can testify more fully, as he has been very recently in Boumania. We 
see them as they come to ns, and from what we see of their abilities and capaci¬ 
ties, we can see that they are people who have been above the ordinary in their 
own country under ordinary conditions. 

Q. Do they voluntarily seek your settlement and avail themselves of its bene¬ 
fits, or do you have to first find them and acquaint them with liberty?—A. They 
voluntarily seek us. We have in our building two societies of Boumaniau ladies, 
which have been organized for the sake of helping more indigent members of their 
own race who come to this country; and they have more or less made our build¬ 
ing their headquarters, so that through them the newcomersare made acquainted 
with our work and come to ns for help. 

Q. You maintain amusements ip, your settlements?—A. Yes; we have a gymna¬ 
sium on the raound floor and a ro<u garden for summer purposes on top, and we 
have a good cbal of recreative work. We organize outings in the summer; have 
a summer home for girls and a summer camp for boys. 

Q. Is the greater part of your work devoted to the young?—A. It would behard 
to say what was the exact proportion of youth and maturity. I should think a 
little more than half of the pwple using our building were less than 31 years of 
age. We have a great many grown people. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Are there many quite old people?—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabqchab.) Do the parents of the children take an immediatenper- 
sonal interestin your work and visit your building?—A. Yes, a good deal. There 
la, of course, a rather sharp line of cleavage—-an unfortunate line of distinction 
between the parents and the children. The parents have come to this country 
not knowing the language and not acquiring it easily. The children come, enter 
tile pnblio schools, quickly i^uire tne language (H the country, and b^me 
into^itretera for the piurents. They thus acquire a certain confident Americanism 
4 without much difficulty; and I regret to state that in a number of instances they 
become rather atoamea of their parents, which I regard as one of the most unf or- 
toimto oiroumstanoes one has to record. 

Is it not in all great cities nretty much the same?-A. With theadded reasem 
ottos difference la uuignage--that the children can speak EngUsh and are taught 
M i mma ture age th& superiority to their pBrmtB,a81^ have to be oa&ed 
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in as interoreters. I think for that reason the children do-not bring thdr parents 
to the settlement eo mnch as they otherwise would. 

Q. Is there a great vatie^ of employments represented by the people who come 
to yonr settlement?—A. Ye». The predominating trade in onr quarter is the 
garment-making trade, but our umons include metal workers and building 
workers; and the central body represents every trade in the city; but the garment¬ 
making trade and the flower workers and feather workers are the main trades. 

Q. (By Hr. (Xarkk ) Are the occupations of garment making and feather and 
flower work, etc., sweated industries in your quarter?^—A. Yes, they are. 

Q. Have you had occasion to investigate the sweating system as it is praotioed 
there?—A. Yes. I have. 

Q. Will you give us yonr tiews on that subject?-A. I shall be very glad to do so. 
The first general statement I would like to make is that the spment-making 
trade has financially degenerated as a result of the rush of immigration during 
the past 15 years. The trade, until the last 15 years, was in the hands of the 
Irish women and Herman men to a very large extent, and while considerable 
work was done in the homes, more work was done in the shop; but with the 
development of the ready-made clothing industry and of the Russian and 
Polish immigration, there arose on the one hand the need of workers, and 
on the other a very earnest desire on the part of these newcomers to pick up 
some triMle that could be easily acquired ana quickly exploited: and the garment- 
making trade proved to lie a trade that was ready for them because of the demand 

1 speak of. The operator is perhaps the lowest ^ade of worker in the trade. 
The operator's assistant, for instance, can qualify himself for the work inside of 

2 weeks, so that after he has worked 2 weeks he can begin as operator's assistant 
and get small wages. So it has happened that the Jewish immigrants have, to a 
larger extent than into any other trade, poured into the garment-makingtrade, and 
each succeeding batch of immigrants has been another factor to disturb the con¬ 
ditions which have been established by the previous batch in its entrance into the 
gannent-uiaking trade. 

What has happened is this: The (Hermans have been largely driven out of the 
trade. The trade has lieen to a largo extent reorganized so that the work now is 
done with a few exceptions in the small shops and in the private houses or homes 
or apartments of the people. 

About 5 years ago there was an attempt to start work in the factories and to 
strengthen the factory as against the small sweat shop or the work in the private 
apartment. That attempt has thus far not been a great success. The introduc¬ 
tion of electrical machinery and other kinds of machinery for propelling sewing 
machines has proved an obstacle. I had occasion to notice only yesterday that 
two of the largest cloak-making manufacturers in New York City had retired 
from business, stating as a reason that they found it impossible to compete with 
the small shops on the east side. The condition the small shop on the east aide 
creates is this: Where there is a large factory the men, being more or has effi¬ 
ciently organized, are able to watch it and see that it maintains the standard of 
hours and wages. The regular standard would be 10 hours, and wages might 
vary-the operator’s assistant perhaps not getting more than $5 or $6 a week; and 
running from that up to $15 or $18 a week tor the operators and pressers; and 
other workers from $15 to $25. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Haebis.) Were these operatives the sweat-shop people?—A. 
These are not sweat-shop people. 

Q. They get the wages you state?—A. Hardly the 'cutters. Take the cutters 
out, and occasionally some of the workers would even get the highest wages that 
I have mentioned. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcrman.) Von mean in the factory, or the home'?— A. In either 
place, but more usually in (he factory than in the home. The home workers are 
as a rule leas skilled workers. In the small shops yon will find the more skilled 
workers, and in the large factories the most skilled workers. 

Q. (By Mr. Paequhas.) Please state why the factories are not able to compete 
with the private homes and the smaller factories, if you bad any reasmis given 
you by those who control.or operate these factories.—A. The reason they give 
is that with their large establishmente they have to have a longer time in wnidi 
to pr rare themselves for the season. These small shims can receive their orders 
and fill them on 8 or 4 weeks’ notice, and rush through a small order, which the 
large shop could not do with its latjge orders. I am satisfied, according to their 
statements—I am not personally informed—that the small shcqi can make np a 
small lot of goods in a greater varie^ of styles for the Western customer and fill 
his order, while the big shop is not able to do this. 

(J. (By Mr. C. J. HutBia.) Isa great deal of this agitation about sweatshops a 
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nutter of bturiness competition and jealonsy between two clageea at manufactur¬ 
er*?—A. Well, there may be. I suppose usually in such agitation* there is apt to 
be a small element of that sort. It is to the large manufacturers’ financial inter¬ 
est to abolish the sm^l sweat shop, and it is possible that the interests of the large 
manufacturers are identical with the interests of the worker. The small shop is 
usually the shop of the contractor. 

Q, You mean the sweat-shop worker?—A. I mean the sweat-shop worker, yes. 
The unions of the garment workers officially condemn the sweat shop. 

Q. And they abuse the sweat shop workers, don’t they’?—A. The sweat-shop 
workers themselves join in the condemnation whenever they dare do so. 

Q. What would the sweat-diop people do if they lost their job?—A. Their 
theory, of course, is that there is a certain amount of work to be done and it will 
rither be done in the hthues, or shops, or large factoriei^ They believe their con¬ 
ditions would be tetter if the work was done in factories than if done in homes 
orin shops. 

Q. Do you believe itis necessary to persecute these jieople byamore rigid inspec¬ 
tion so that they shall not be able to do work at their homes any more?— 
A. Well, if yon call that persecution, I should say yea. While in a few instances 
the word persecution might be a fair word to-nse—in a few instances the home 
might be clean and the hours respectable, and the return reasonable—^in the very 
considerable number of instances you find this home work means an undesirable 
number of hours of labor, an undesirable small pay, and undesirable sanitary 
conditions. 

I had occasion three or four years ago to make an investigation in company with 
the secretary of one of the unions. He had a list of 125 workers. Most were 
working in small shops. They were all working in some kind of shop, either a 
shop where only work was done, or a shop that was at the same time a residence 
apartment of some small contractor. Out of the 126 workers—the average time 
of work being 1(1 hours—ho mentioned to me 16 by name who he knew were 
working 12 hours per day; 8 who were working 14 hours per day; 6 who were 
working 18 hours, and 4 who were working 30 hours per day right along. 

(). Who gave this time of those sweat-Aop working people, the people them¬ 
selves? If working for themselves, no one tops the time for them as would be 
the case in a regmarly established factory.—A. There were none of them who 
were wo^ng absolutely for themselves. They were either in shops which were 
only shops, or in shops which were residences and shops at the same time. 

(3. You say they were working for other people 20 hours per day?—A. Yes; 
and sleeping in the shop. 

Q. (3y Mr. Kennedy.) Members of the union?—A. Yes. 

Q. The officials of the union could easily find out how many hours they were 
working?—A. I believe his information was correct, and he was one of the most 
careful men in his statements that I have ever met. 

Q. (By Mr.C. J.Hareis.I How many days did they work 20 hours a day; or 
was it a f..ct that they worked each day 20 hours?—A. I can not say. 

Q. Do you mean to say they worked right along, some of them, 30 hours per 
day?—A. Twelve months in the year. 

U. I mean right along steadily, say for one week or one month. Is that the 
habit?—A. No; I stated there were only 4 out of tte 126 who were working 20 
hours per day. I a^ed him to give me an explanation of those working 18 hours 
and those working 20 hours. He said; “ I know personally who these men are 
who are working 30 hours. ’They are all men who have come over to this country 
idone, and are very anxious to bring their families over. They probably will not 
work more than one season for that length of time; but it has a very l)ad effect 
on the trade, because they are not getting wages commensurate with the length 
of time they work, and consequently they encourage the employer to extend the 
hours of labor and also encourage the cutting down of wages;'’ 

< 3 . (By Mr.LlTOHJJiiN.) Is the compensation bj; the piece or the day?—A. Itis 
a oombination of the two ways, by the day and pieceworii. 

J (By Mr. FABQuasR.) ^the hour and by the piece?-A. Yes. 

> Mt.C.J.Habkis.) Yon are familiar, of course, I presume, from your 
tion, with the poorerportionsof New York. ArethequMtersofthesesweat- 
(ttopworhersihewond there are in New York? Is it true that other olaase* of 
laboring people, whose work is perhaps uncertain and poorly paid, are a* bad <21? 
blit trw Hiat the homes (ff thsse sweat-riu^ w(H'ker* are no worse than thoae of 
MtWn other olaaaee hi New York?—A. While it would be tme that they are no 
^niM&aa certain other*, 1 do not know of any pannanent trade vriioae oondi- 
hbpa lMe at the present time so bad aa the conditions which are found to a large 
SKlatttBiBoagtliebomseof tha«ew<wkingintiieganneoAmahingtiate. 
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tiien. nearly tito only wwk tiwt very poor and ignorant people, jnrt landed in 
this connti^, can take hold of readily Mid keep body and etral feather?—A. Yea; 
if yon except nnskilled labor, that is tme. 

Q. They can work on the docks and similar work, I snppoee, bnt Uiey would 
reqnire some knowledge of the langnage at least?—iu Yes. 

(By Mr. Bitohiian.) Do yon know of any other employment wh«^ the 
prodnct of that employment is likely, by reason of Insanitary conditions snr- 
ronnding the prodnction, to convey disease to the consumers of the product?—A. 
The feather and artificial flower trades are of a somewhat similar character. 
Most of the workers are women in those trades. 

I have here, if Imay present it now, a statement of 697 cases in the investigation 
of wliich I have assisted during the last 6 months. I happen to be a member of the 
State Tenement House Commission, and we desired to examine as to the operations 
of the factory-inspection laws in the tenement houses. Our investigations related 
to the feather workers, and the garment workers, and the flower workers. I have 
here [indicating] reports concerning the feather workers, the necktie workers, and 
the garment workers. We examined 667 cases. We found that out of 16 cares 
of flower workers examined, 4 of the workers’ houses or apartments were in bad 
sanitary condition. That is, there was what was deemed to be inadequate light, 
or inadequate ventilation, or bad smells, or something of that kind that would 
tend to indicate an insanitary condition; apiong the necktie workers, 4 out <A 
41. Among the Italian garment workers, 76 out of 205 were in unsanitary condi¬ 
tion in the borough of Manhattan. Among the Italian garment workers in the 
borough of Brooklyn, 10 out of 108 were in unsanitary condition. Among the 
Bnssian and Polish workers in the borough of Brookl;^, 6 out of 99: and in the 
borough of New York, 8 out of 118. 

Then, too, regarding cases where the working rooms were used os sleeping 
rooms: The flower workers, 10 out of 15; in the case of the necktie workers, 12 
out of 41; in the case of the Italian garment workers in the borough of Manhat¬ 
tan, tin out of 205; of the Italian garment workers in the borough of Brooklyn, 
38 out of 108—about 1 in 8; of the Russian and Polish garment workers in 
the borough of Brooklyn, 5 out of 09; of the Russian and Polish garment work¬ 
ers in the tmrough of Manhattan, 18 out of 118. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Hakkis.) What was the cause of those insanitary ca||Mtions; 
the fact that they did not make enough money to procure better quarters, or in 
perhaps the training and bringing up in the countries from which they emigrated?— 
A. I have no doubt it was in a measure. You see by the statement that the evil 
was greater among the Italians than among the other workers. That was one of 
the seeming facts mt we discovered; that is, in a measure it is the result of old 
environments, as I know from having visited Italy—in a measure the result of 
overcrowding. The Italian community is very mneb congested, more so than 
any other community in New York CSty, with the possible exception of the Jewish. 

I have here a statement of the apartments where there were more than one 
family—ainrtmenis of three rooms. In the borough of Manhattan, the Italians, 
ont of 205 apartments, 58 contained more than one family; and among those 
Italians in the borough of Brooklyn, 17 ont of 108; whereas among the Jewish 
workers, out of 99 in the boroimh of Brooklyn, there were bnt 2 cases where there 
was more than one family; and in the borough of Manhattan, 3 ont of 118. One 
of the worst ei-ils we find among the Italian workers is their diimosition to crowd 
more than one family into an apartment. That crowding would inevitably bring 
carelessness and lack of consiaeration and lack of ordinary neatness tl» over- 
OTowding making it extremely difficult to overcome these conditions. 




they earn per week?—A. The statistics which we gathered in. these cases, 1 am 
incUned to think, would be of very little value, for the reason that where they 
were working in their homes, as in these cases—for we have not taken the shops 
and factories—the hours va^ so much, and very often they broimbt in exwa 
wiukran to work with them. So I do not know that a statement of me wages in 
these cases would be of any great value. 1 feel the statement of conditiOBS is 
acennte; I do not.think the statement regarding wages is. 

<). Why is it these sqtartments are in this unsanitary condition, when you have 
inspeoters in New York to attend to that?—A. Tliat is easily answered. Avear 
ago Oe first of last September a new law came into opmtrtion in New Yoik, 
raqffiring the lioossing <u all work done in tenement houses, garment mahhig, 


ci^ SM cigarette making, etc. As a rssntt of that, about ^ first of January, 
WMB the law WMit more seriously into open^on, the department was swamped 
■ .from 12,000 to 15,606 appUcathms, totd 
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the factory inupector told me in his last statement that they would likely amount 
tomore than 20,WK). from the first of September a year am to the first of the coming 
January, and as a result the office has been swamped with work; and the force 
at present in the factory inspector's office is, in my opinion, not nearly adequate 
for the work it has to do. I happen to be chairman of one of the subcommittees of 
the tenement house commission, and our investigations lead us to feel that there 
should 1)0 a considerably larger number of inspectors than there is at present. 

<^. (By Mr. FAitquHAB.) How many inspectors have they in the Manhattan 
districW—A. About 23 in the Manhattan district. 

<i. (By Mr. Litcuman.) Is this investigation yon have been making in the 
tenenient house system to Isi the basis of recommendations to the governor, and 
from him to the legislature?—A. Yes. 

(J. Your < ()nclnBions have not yet been reached?—A. No. 

(J. (By Mr. FARyuiiAK.) ■Would there be any difficulty with 25 or 3(1 inspec¬ 
tors in the sweat shop district of Manhattan or of Br(K)klyn, in thoroughly 
inspecting those once a week, proi)erly divided'?—A. Not if properly divided and 
all giving their attention to that business. I think they could create almost a 
revolntion. But the difficulty we, find when it comes to the actual enforcement of 
till- law. which causes an immediate protest, es])ecially from the contractors and 
to a certain extent fi'om the manufacturers outside—is that if you start to enforce 
this law, what yon will accomplish will be not the abolition of the evil but the 
mere transfer of the evil from one State to the other. That is, you will accom¬ 
plish what wo accomplished als)nt five years ago when we pitched into some of 
the sweat shops and they simply moved from New York to New Jersey. 

t^. (By Mr. LmiHMAti.) Suppose you chase them into Now Jersey'?—A. Then 
they will move into Pennsylvania, probably. 

tj. (By Mr. C. J. Hahhis.) They have moved from Boston to New York, have 
they not, to a certain extent'?-A. Yes, only the law having been strictly enforced 
in Massiu'husetts, in the West the Massachusetts gotsls come to have a value of 
alwnt 10 per cent greator than the New York goods. This higher jirice is paid, 
representatives of the trade have said to me, iHcause it is felt tliat the Massa¬ 
chusetts goods are more likely to tie made under sanitai'y conditions. So the 
entiTiirising Massachusetts garment maker sends to New York and has the goods 
made up and then brings them back and has the Massachusetts label put on and 
sends them out. 

tj. (By Mr. Clarkk.) I do not think there are many such from Massachusetts 
who jNiti'onizo the New York swesit shops, do you'?—A. I think there are acon- 
sideralile number. The Massiudinsi'tta fiu-tory inspector told me so and the New 
York factory insjiectors and the New York garment malcers tell me so; and they 
had a special investigation made by the Consumers' League of Boston, with a 
view of finding out about this. 

tj. (By Mr. FARqUHAR.) How many licenses did you say were granted there?— 
A. Already giantod ulmut 12,000. 

(J. That would show that there arc at least 12.000 or 14,000 sweat shops operating 
in New York'?—A. Yes. New York has a far larger amount of garment-making 
business than any other State in the Union. By contrasting the New York work 
with the Massachusetts work, I may say that in the State of Massachusetts during 
the lust year, in the entire State, there were O.IS licenses granted for garment-mak¬ 
ing work. In New York City—in Elizabeth street alone, a street about 8 blocks 
long—during the iieriod from Septemlier 1 to January 1, there were 909 licenses 
grunted—in that one street alone more than in the entire State of Massachusetts. 

<j. (By Mr, Kennepy.) Has the question been raised of the inspectors lieing 
derelict in work as the result of corniption or any other interests?—A. There has 
been a slight question of that sort raised, but nothing has been jiroved; and the 
only attempt to prove anything of that sort was a failure. The investigation did 
not snlislantiate the charges made. 

tjj. (By Mr. FARqoHAR.) Did not prominent newspapers make that charge?— 
A. It was brought in one or two pajiers, and the governor appointed a special 
commissioner, and he made a special investigation. I was a member of the 
special commission appointed by uie governor last January to make certain other 
investigations. All of us made investigations regarding the New York office of 
the factory inspector, and we reached the coucinsion that, while there might be a 
little greater efficiency, possibly the office was tremendously overburdened with 
work, and that it was not fair to blame the office with the conditions found. 

Q. Have yon found a willingness on the part of the officials of the city of New 
York to cooperate with you in advancing that inspection?—A. Yea. 

<j. Have you ever asked for anything in reason from the legislature or the gov¬ 
ernor that was refoaed?—A. No; with the one exception that we'wish the factory 
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inspectors were increased a little more rapidly in nnmber; bnt there has Isjen a 
steady increase. 

Q. The last increase was made exactly np to the demands of the factory 
inspector at that ttme?—A. I believe it was; yes. The governor himself has taken 
so much interest in this particular de))artment that he came to the city last spring 
and gave a day going with ns through certain honses that had bt«u selected, 
which were considered representative. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Of the most indifferent honses. or the better class?—A. 
The most indifferent. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) The worst?—A. Practically the worst; yes. What 
he wanted to determine was what was the lowest standard under which work 
was iierformed. 

(J. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do these sweat-shop workersusnally acquire projicrty?— 
A. No. They live, yon see. in these large iivo-atory tenement honses. luid not 
only do not acquire property, bnt do not maintain a residence very long. When 
making the special investigation we learned that the landlords calcnlated that a 
given apartment would be occupied on an average 1(1 months in the year, there 
was so great and constant a change among the tenants. CouscHinently his simlo 
of rental was ba.scd on an wcnpancy for 10 months instead of 13 months. 

<J. Where do they go?—A. They go to the next jdiwe. Those in the most unfor¬ 
tunate financial condition or the least diligent come to a certain place, and they 
have to make a de]H) 8 it when they enter. They stay a isTtain nnmber of months, 
and wlwni they have made up their minds to leave, they let the rent go as long as 
the landlord rvill let it go and they economize and save and are able to (lay a 
months’s rental in advance at tin' next place. 

(^. They go to a worse or better place generally?—A. I do not think on the aver¬ 
age there would Is' a great deal of difference. 

(^. You spoke a while .ago of tlu; Qennanshaving been driven ont in their turn 
from this business and from this region. Have they in general improved their 
condition and gone into some lietter (R cn)>ation?—A. Yes; tin; Germans have. 

Q . (By Mr. PiiiLLtPS.) And the Irish the Bame?—A. The Irish the same. 

Q. Tliat is one reason of the change—Iweanse they are moving np higher?- 
A. Yes; and because they have comc' to understand the ways and conditions of 
the city and to know how to find their way alsmt—establish their independence. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it not your olnervation that the more Americanized 
any foreign (dement becomes, the jiarder it is to snbieot thim to grinding condi¬ 
tions in anyindnstry?-A. Yea; Ishonld saythat was niKinestionaldy trne. And 
the only thing I am particularly anxious to do is to jn-omote conditions which are 
American, that were nnkiiown 3.‘i or 40 years ago and which represent the Amer¬ 
icanism we wish to establish. 

Q. Do yon think the packing in together of several families in a small ajiartment 
or suite of apartments is so great an evil as it was 10 or 1.1 years ago?—A. The 
Iiacking in of families, provided each family has an apartment, I do not think is 
as great an evil as it was 10 or 11 years ago for the reason that at that time the 
tenement house was usually a residence formerly occupied by one family, and 
that kind of house turned into a tenement house always has dark rooms, unsat¬ 
isfactory sanitation, and other unsatisfactory arrangements. 

tf. (By Mr. Phillii's.) The law in r(!gard to tenement houses, their conditions, 
size or air space, etc.—is there not a reiiuirement of law in regard to the construc¬ 
tion of tbesi! tenement houses?-A. Oh, yes; thereare requirements of the buildings 
■ department regardinj{ air space and constniction and requirements of the boaSi 
of health regarding light. 

9- Are the landlords required to improve the condition of honses which formerly 
existed, or does this pertain to new houses only?—A. Largely to new honses. 

Q. Does it not enter into the regulation of old honses and require proper air 
space and sanitaiy conditions?-A. In a measure, but not so effectively. 

Q. (By Mr. Farijch ae.) Do not the insiiectors condemn the old anil force the 
landlord to improve them?—A. They comlemned quite a number of thinn 4 years 
ago. I think the results in the two classes of houses are fairly well indicated 
by the fact that on the lower west side, in these old houses with rotten woodwork 
and defective plumbing-the prevailing disease is typhoid or typhus; and on the 
east side, where the evfi is lack of light, the prevailmg disease is tuberculosis. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do the children of the sweatshop workers usually follow 
in the footsteps or occupations of their parents? —A. To a limited extent. I think 
to a less extent than is desirable, barring the conditions. Bnt that arises because 
of the defects in our pimular edneation, which is too academic, and fails to pro¬ 
vide manual training. More than 15 per cent of the children have got to earn 
their livelihood by their hands; and when yon consider that when they leave the 
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public school* they are absolutely incapable of using their hands for anjr purpose 
whatsoever, yon will see how defective the public school is in that particular. I 
have a great many children—boys and girls—sent to me by parents and othera 
when they leave the public schools about the age of 14, and they want to see if 
they can get a place to work. I say, “What can you do?” And the regular 
answer!*, “Nothing.” lask, “What do yon want?” “Want to get into a store.” 

Q. (By Mr. Phiujps.) Would you care to describe the condition of some of 
those sweat-shop houses—sanitary conditions and otherwise?—A. Well, I do not 
know that I could give a fitting description that would be of any great value. I 
have named the evils that one would find. In the garment-making trade, take 
two or three houses that we visited with the governor, where we found the gar¬ 
ments were kept in one instance in a sleeping room where the bed was occupied by 
a man who seemed to lie in the last stages of tuberculosis. The garments were 
lieing piled nj) in that r(X)m, which was nark. The garments were kept there and 
the workers were at work in the front room. In many instances we found gar¬ 
ments on the floor, and the floor filthy. We found the rooms dark, the ventila¬ 
tion bad and the gases at times coming up from defective plumbing. I saw in 
the Ualian quarter not only instances of two families in a single apartment work¬ 
ing, but even three families in a small apartment. 

Q. There would not be sufficient air s^-e in such a room?—A, No. 

Q. Did you find anything as to vermin in such places, as well as disease?—A. 
Yes; a grosl deal of tliat. Vermin always abounds in those houses. The charac¬ 
teristics I have mentioned are those which appear generally. I do not mean in 
all the tenement houses, bnt in houses of that character. 

Q. (By Mr.FARQUHAK.) Whatistheaveragetime.inthe 13 months, that these 
sweat shops are usually employed in New York?-A. On an average about G to 
8 months. The season is rarely longer than 8 months. 

tj. Is your season divided into spring work and the fall work?—A. Yes. Spring 
work begins about the middle of February and fall work about the first or the 
middle of August. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you directly traced disease to such places by the 
sale or handling of these goods?—A. I do not think that has ever lx‘en done in 
this country. In connection with onr commission there is a special investigation 
lieing made of the siibjwt of tulierciilosis in the tenement houses in Germany. 
Such an investigation was made in England, but it was the result of two or three 
notable deaths. 

Q. But yon have reason to believe diseases of various kinds are started in this 
way?—A. Yea. Wo have aiiiimlier of well-established cases where garments have 
lioeii taken out of houses whore disease was actively present. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L.Haheib.) What kind of garments are usually made in these 
sweat slioita?—A. They are of all sorts. The statement has been made by others, 
which I can not snlistantiate, that there is not a gai'uient-making establishment, 
from the lowest to the highest, on Fifth avenue that does not send its work into 
the tenement houst's. 

If I desire a fine suit. I have no assurance it is not made in the sweat shop?— 
A. No; absolutely. 


O. (By Mr. Phillips.) If you leave your measure with a first-class tailor on 
Fiftli avenue, have you no assurance that they will not be made in the sweat 
shop?—A. No. The Oonsnmers’ League have found astonishing instawies where 
work they knew to have been taken in these establishments turned up in the 
sweat shops. 

Q. (By Mr. FAmjCHAB.) Do you think it is possible to have a garment made 
in a sweat shop that bears the tailors’ union label?-A. I think it is; yes. 

Q. Yon have no knowledge, of course, of its ever having been done?—A. I have 
no personal knowledge. 

Q. Do the custom tailors along Broadway and other prominent streets, where 
they use the joumeymen tailor labor—and they have quite a large union in New 
York CSty—do you think any of their goods are made in sweat Slops?-A. I pre¬ 
sume some of tnem are: yes. 

Q. (By Mr.C.J. Harris.) Are the rooms that these union tailors make their 
sarments in—if not their homes—in about as filthy a condition as any of the sweat 
shops?-A. They may or may not be. You have no assurance whatever regarding 
the matter. It was for that reason that, while the manufacturers were to a large 
extent favorable to a law requiring the Ucensing of work done in tenement houses, 
they have been quite antagonistic to mie provinon of the law, namely,that every 
ODBtractor, and every manufacturer, and every worker should file mth the fac¬ 
tory losmotar's office a statement of the parties with whom w for whom they 
worn-—ue manutectnrer filing a statement of his contractors and workers, and 
the oontraotora filing a statement of their subcontractors and workers. In that 
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way we fotmd we could trace the work directly to the homes, if it went there, or 
to the sweat shop, and trace it back. 

Q. (By Mr, Litchman.) Would the objection of the employer in that case be 
from a desire to conceal the fact that he need the sweatehop work in the mann- 
facture of first-class garments?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Your system reaches bnt a small per cent of Now York 
City in the work it is doing?—A. Only a small per cent directly, bnt (being 
actively interested in these general investigations) we are able to cover the field 
qnite largely. 

Would it not be desirable for the State to enter on such work, to make it 
more universe, and make appropriations for it—the kind of work yon are doing 
in the large cities?—A. I do not think the State could wisely make an appro¬ 
priation for the general work that we are doing. I do think that the State could 
strengthen and improve the interests of the community, if it strengthened, say, its 
bureau of labor statistics and its factory inspectors’ office; if it strengthened its 
bureau of labor statistics so as to have more regularly paid workers to gt> from 
time to time and investigate special evils which were reisuded to the authorities, 
in order tlmt they might find out the exact facts. As a rule, of course, the excited 
or caustic statements made in some of the papers are mere statements, but on the 
other hand, the deprecatory remarks on the opposing side would bo an induce¬ 
ment to a fair investigation of the actual facts; and it could be made by the State, 
as it would Iw impossible for the private workers to make it, because if they go 
into workshops their going is an imiwrtinence, they have no right to go. The 
State officers can go when they wish. As to the condition of sweat shops to-day, 
the actual operation of the new law needs to be investigatcfl to see what defwts 
appear. A more extended investigation would Iss desirable than it has Iwen |ioe- 
sible for us to make. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have the Jewish rsiople any social settlements in New 
York City, so far as you know?—A. No; I do not know that they have. No; I 
think not—no settlement that could be called distinctly a Jewish settlement. 

Q. Yon know what I me.an—sotdal settlements under Hebrew infiuence?— 
A. Yes; there is work analogous to that. 

Q. Are they in any sense similar to your university settioments?—A. Yes, to a 
largo extent. 

(j. They cover the same grounds?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. PHn.LiPS. ) You have in your State a bureau, I lielievc, for the pur- 

1 1080 of giving infonnation to the unemployed, have yon not?—A. State labor 
mreau, yes. 

(^. Do you know anything in regard to its workings? Has sufficient appropri¬ 
ation iK'en given to it to do effective work along that line?—A. Why, 1 know 
something about it; it never has amounted to very much; it lias amounted to very 
little. In order to test it I have sent a few applicants to the office, and I loam 
now that it has practically become a woman’s employment bureau and the men 
need not apply. 

Q. The gentleman before us this morning, from Missouri, spoke very highly of 
the work done there—that they had found employment for a very large number. 
He thought it was one of the most important works being carried forward.-A. 
I myself believe that there is hardly anything for which there is a greater need 
at the present time than an efficient labor bureau exchange. The supi^dyiand 
demand of labor, it seems to me, is not met to half the extent that is ordinarily sup¬ 
posed. Mr. Jacob Riis records having spent three days on one occasion looking 
for a painter. On the morning of the fourth day he picked up a pajier and saw a 
record of a painter having committed suicide in New York b^use ho could not 
find work. We got a number of cases, through charitable societies, of men able 
to work, and it seems to me there must be a place for them somewhere, but we 
can’t fit them into timt place without a great deal of waste effort. 

(ByMr. Faeijithar.) One reading the testimony given this afternoon might 
think that all garment work in the city of New York was sweat-shop work.—A. 
They mijdit think that a very large part of it is—distinctly more than half of 
it—that would be my opinion. 

Q. Could yon state about the amount of work tiiat is done by what are called 
sweat shops, and then generally by custom tailors and the factories?—A. I can not 
make any statement that would be accurate, nor do I know that it is possible to 
make such a statement, bnt my own estimate would be that about four-fifths of 


the work is done in what we cau sweat shops, by which I mean either in the private 
apartment or in the small shop. 

J . Men os women working 10 hours a day and earning |10 a week—would yon 
them sweaters?-A. Wdl.yes. I should not say that that would necessarily 
define the sweater-the amount of wages or the number of hours. 
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Q. That would not make the definition?—A. It would not necessarily. 

Q. What would be your definition?—A. Those conditions—the question of both 
hours and waKes-would come in; but the kind of a shop and the ^neral con¬ 
dition and the circumstances under which the work is done are also elements. 
The word “ sweat shop.” after all, is a very uncertain term. I have seen many 
attempts to define it, and no one is willing to tie himself down and say it is 
merely a question of hours and wages. 

Q. In the ordinary class of goods that are manufactured can a sweater work¬ 
ing 1(1 hours eani $10 a week?—A. I should say that he could; yes. 

1^. Then where there were three or four in a family, can the children average 
say SH.-W up to $7 a week additional to the $10 earned by the head of the family?— 
A. It is very rare to find instances where children are working that way. 

Q. Bnt they do in private iqiartment houses?-A. They assist. 

CJ. Ilasting, handling, and everything of that Mud?—A. Yes, some; bnt I do 
not think tluit is general to a very large extent. It is not a considerable evil. 

(J. When yon sjieak as yon do now. and as has been done by other witnesses, 
alsilish thia sweat shops—do you think that the term can lie made apiilicable at 
ally—A. Yes, 1 think it could. 

Q. In what way?—A. Because my idea of the sweat shop is more a (juestion of 
condition as its essential element than anything else. 

(J. The offensive way that lalmr is contracted, yon mean?—A. Well, yes, Imth 
condition and the offensive way in which contract labor is made. My belief is 
that if such a law as exists in the State of New York were thoroughly and effi¬ 
ciently enfoi-ced, as it is, for instance, in Massachusetts, there would he a steady 
reduction of the sweat-shop evil. The work tends more and more to be done in 
the establishment of the manufacturer, and the evils are thereby greatly 


leasened. 

(j. Take thepresent sweat-shoppopulationof NewYorkCSty. There are 13,000 
sweat shops there. If you elevate them 30 per cent, won’t you admit into the 
cheaper manufacturing again 30 ])cr cent of the unemployed that must work at 
cut wages?—A. Well, you would change the (iondition so that, under yonr law, 
efficiently euforiasl, yon would say: W(i can not interfere with the question 
of hours and wages dirw.tly in any sisnse, or, perhaps, even indirectly; but we 
can ordain that no work in tin' garment-making trade shall l)e done oxceirt under 
such definit(‘ conditions. I do not see, if yon elevate the standard under which 
that work is done, that that would necessarily drive anyone from the trade, 
liecause that work 1ms to 1«( done. 

Q. How are yon going h) provide for the tens of thousands in New York and 
elsewhere who are willing to fill the places, and who must live some way and 
take tile cut wages of the sulKmnti’actors?—A. I do not know that that is a prob¬ 
lem that the garment-making trade is comiielled to solve. 

(J. Bnt is it not the great market of the nncmpioyed that keeps the wages down 
in New York City now?—A. If you would imiuire simply as to the question of 
wages, I suppose it is. I should say it was the inrushing immigration. 

Have yon any means of regulating the sweating system, other than the 
jKilice law of the State of New York covering sanitary conditions?—A. Yea and 
no. I think the law can not regulate wages. That, certainly, I should have 
to admit. On the other hand, we find this, that wherever the law regulates 
conditions and elevates the standard, then the exmdition of the workers being 
improved, as a fact tliey more readily combine in their own interests; so they 
are able to do what the law itself can not do in respect to wages. 

Q. Has there not been a gain and improvement in the garment-workers’ unions 
possibly in the last 3 or 4 months?—A. Yes. The ^ency that operates, in my 
opinion, to bring about that result, is twofold: First, the inrushing wave of 
immigration, and, second, the fact that as the union can not inspect tenement- 
house work it never can keep trace of its members working in tneir homes; so 
that one difficulty which the union has to fight is this immigration question, 
and the otiier is the question of the law. 

Q. So that the remedy really lies in the sanitary laws—to have i-egulation of 
the inspection of all sweat shops?—A. Yes; at least half the remedy. I should say. 

Q. The unemployed coming in there and keeping the wages down—do yon know 
of any law that can remedy that, or do you know of any way to remedy that by 
law?—A. Welh the restriction of immigratiou is one way. 

Q. ^By Mr. iJTCBMaN.) The amount of labor to be done is more or less a fixed 
quantity?—A. I should say so, yes. 

Q. The improving of the sanitary conditions by reason of inspection, etc., would 
not interfere with toe fixed amount, so to speak, of labor to be done?—A. Ho. 
Thmre wonld be an i mag i na ble interference, but hardly an actual interference. 
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Q. Then by elevating the conditions nnder which the labor was performed yon 
would not create a vacancy in the personnel of those that perform the labor?—A. 
Only a very alight vacancy. 

Q. Only such as would be natural in the evolution of a trade?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the question of the recruiting of the ranks of labor employed in that 
industnr would be comparatively infinitesimal?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhab.) Under the best arrangements the State of New York 
through its laws could make for the regulation of these sweat shops, and though 
these regulations from a sanitary point of view were both conducive to the health 
of the employees and to their betterment as far as the wages go, would it not be 
natural for those who are in the competitive market for these' cheap goods to 
establish sweat shops in other territories near to New York, where they arc not 
under the Now York law, so that the sweaters themselves would not in the long 
mil lie benefited'?—A. I think we l(X)k far enough to see that there is that danger, 
and yet at the same time when we raise that (picstion I think wi- should turn 
back to the State of Massaidmsetts and see that Massachusetts, as the result of 
its law and its strict standard, has still lieen able to maintain its iHisition in 
the market, Iwcause, as I stateil a few moments ago, the knowledge of its higher 
standard has luiule its goods in greater demand, so that so far as that is concerned 
there has Isien a compensative advantage. On the other hand, in so far ns the very 
large trade of New 'York is concerned, undoubbslly there would lie a certain loss 
and a certain passage of the sweat-shop business into another State. Now, then, 
the result of that would likely be one of two things—either the evil would be 
concentrated in that other State and would exist as a mnning sore there; or, 
secondly, as a re-snlt of the change wo would simply add one more State to the list 
of those where work was done under g«id conditions. Tlie fight could then lie 
canned on in Now Jersey as carried on in New York; but if it could bo arranged so 
that each State could act in harmony through legislation on this 8nb,iect, then the 
elevation wi mid be uniform, and there lieing still a demand for that work, ns there 
unquestionably is, the country would lie lienefited and nolmdy seriously hannod. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) There seems to lie some fear that tliis evil can not lie 
confined to the State of New York—will Isi driven elsewhere. I would like to 
ask if yon do not believe that public sentiment and the law would cure this evil 
in the State of New York as it is jiraotically cured everywhere'?-A. No; I do not. 

(J. Would it not go a long way toward doing it'?—A. I do not know; I do not 
know how many sweaters would go over to New Jersey. 

Q. Would not the public sentiment that would chase it out of New York be 
very apt to chase it dsewhere?—A. It would be a step of progress, undoubtedly. 

(^. If you had this evil to combat in a New England city, or in the State of 
Ohio, or in Indiana, wouldn’t you bo much more hopeful of accomplishing your 
purpose than you are in the State of New York?—A. To be sure. 

<J. (By Mr, Litchman.) If you succeeded in reaching this evil in New York 
City it would lie the result of combined forces, uniting in what may be called a 
properly educated public sentiment against the evils complained of?—A. Yes; I 
think so. 

Q. If thereby the evil should be cured so far as New York is concemeil, and it 
is driven into another State, could not that same healthy public ssentiment be 
created in that State to suppress the evil there?—A. It might: but I emphasiite 
this danger, for the reason that as soon as we get our sound laws passed in New 
York State the manufacturer whose trade is at least immediately affected rises 
up and says; ‘-We don’t care what the ultimate solution may be, but the immedi¬ 
ate solution is iniurions to ns,” and hence he exercises his iimuence either to pre¬ 
vent the passage of the law, or, what is sometimes more easy, to prevent its 
enforcement. 

Q. (By Mr. Faequhab.) Do you find any large wholesale dealers in clothing 
ana luberdashers’ goods anxious to abolish this sweating in New York?—A. The 
larm manufacturers all say that they are. 

9 . But have they ever taken steps to go to Albany and vote for remedial legis¬ 
lation for that?—A. The large manufacturers favor this license law, only, as I say, 
they did not favor the enforcement of this condition. 

(J. Is it not a fact that the cleaning-out laws in Massachusetts have driven Sve- 
eigilhs of the sweating business into New York from Massachusetts?—A. I dare 
say that is true. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Habbis.) I did not understand you to say that these sweat 
sh^ were an evil?—A. I intended to give that impression; that they were an 

Q. Do I understand yon to say that yon would blot these all out if yon could, 
regardless of the hardship it might bring upon these people, and without provid- 
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them with Home other means of snheistence?—A. Well, I should not feel that 
I had to provide another way of enhsistence, because if the sweat shop, with ite 
attendant evil under the present condition, was abolished, the rarments would 
have to be made and the same workers would be demanded. There are many 
workers, for instance, who this year may work in sweat shops, and last year were 
working in factories; in clean, well-lighted, and wholesome work rooms, and who 
worked only 10 hours a day. 

Q. How arc you going to take the people right from Italy, or the ignorant pau- 
TH-'r classes of any country, and make them good citizens and put them into fine 
fiK^tories where they are earning large wages without going through a certain 
apprenticeship sftmething like this sweating system?—A. The fact remains, a very 
considerable number of the people who come directly from Russia, Poland, and 
Italy do go immediately into the factories. I have never heard any manufacturer 
say that ho makes a teat, for those who go into the fiictory, of length of residence 
and experience in the work. In proportion to the number of workers he wants 
ho takes them indifferently, acscording to their skill and attention to business, 
whelher they have lieen in sweat shops or not. Rut he says ho can’t continue the 
factory at this time under the competition of sweat shops. 

Q. A great many of them work in the coal mines of Pennsylvania, and their 
metliods of living are nearly us bad as these conditions in New York, arc they 
not?—A. I imagine so. I have never visited the mines. 

Q. (By Mr. CI.ABKE.) You consider that sweating is preferable to unemploy- 
mout?—A. Well. I do not know that I shouldphrastrihe ipiestion exactly iirthose 
terms, because I should not admit that sweating was a necessary evil. 

Q. You regard it as an unmixed evil?—A. No; Ido not regard it as an uiiraixed 
evil, but I think it has an inevitable tendency to bring the worker down rather 
than lift him up. luid deteriorates him in mind, Isidy, and character. 

Q. (Jrantiug that it may be better than unemployment, you still think it is 
susceptible of being snpplanteil by abetter system?-A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) You have indirectly stated that immigration was an 
important factor in this mutter. Now, will you kindly give to the commission 
your ideas upon immigration and necessary legislation in relation to it in a gen¬ 
eral way?— A. Well, I will make a very brief statement on that subject, bt-cause 
I know there is more material on the subject of immigration than on the sweat¬ 
ing system. The first fatd I would like to notice regarding immigration is its 
effect on the character of the immigrants where large masses ot them come 
over in a Issly, and settle in one quarter of tlie city. We all know, I think, that 
the tpiestion of the poor quarter of an American city is the question of some of 
our foreign races. 1 liave not found a poor quarter of any American city which 
is an American quarter. Now, then, what one does notice when he comes to 
these foreign quaitors of an American city is that the immigrants have come, 
say, from Russia, Germany, Poland, and Italy, and have settled in this country 
in a mass. They form an undigested lump. That lump, because it is a lump, is 
very much more slowly digested in the American life than it would be if it were 
more scattered. The Italians, as I stated, don't, in a large number of cases, 
adinst themselves to American ways at all. Among the children there is what I 
lauieve Mr. Brime noted some 30 years ago—a tendency to moral degeneration 
which almost always appears where large masses of people pass from one 
country to another. They have abandoned comjralsorily a certain amount of 
the moral traditions of their own country, and they have not yet adjusted them¬ 
selves or leanied to resiiect the moral traditions ot the new country or to know 
tlioae conditions; so there is a certain relaxation of the feclinm of moral obliga¬ 
tion, and a delay for a considerable iieriod in gaining a new hold of moral princi¬ 
ples and moral ideas. Where we have a mass of impnlation, as we have along 
the lower cast side, where the Jewish people are, or on the west side, where the 
Italian population is, and tho lower west side, where the Syrian colony is located, 
the work of assimilation and of Americanization goes on very slowly. Now, 
what we see in these locabties—the problem that astonishes those of ns who are 
workers—is the general lack of realization of theimptirtanoeof the work of assimi¬ 
lation and Americjinization. I have been accustomed to take as a figurative 
iUnstration tlie treatment of Alsace-Lorraiue by the Glermans when they annexed 
those districts to the German Empire. Instead of sending, as Rnsua did to 
ifiberia, their inferior or degraded officials, the Germans sent their best aCScials, 
so all work of sesiniilation which they realized must be done with that mass of 
people would be done under the wisest and most intelligent administration posM- 
ble. We have substantially the same problem, which arises through immigra¬ 
tion, in this country. Large masses of foreign populations form anbetantially 
teogn ooloniee in our midst. In some of our quarters, for instauce, the regular 
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holiday ia Saturday and not Sunday, and garment workers, not by hundreds but 
thousands, work on Sunday, and the language is Qorman or the Jewish jargon in 
one section and Italian in another section. Now. it would seem a wise and 
intelligent policy »u the part of the American National Government and State 
governments and the dty governments to imitate Germany by| sending the best 
and strongest forces to work in those quarters of our law cities. Instead of 
that, what do we find now. Take the public schools as an illustration. We find 
that the brightest teachein as a rule seek the uptown schools. We find the best 
school bniltongs in New York are in the most craufortable quarters of the city. 
Wc find the best school equipment will be in connection with those better schoolsi 
and though you find exceptions, where teachers of the very tat calilier will as 
a matter of iwrsonal self-denial go into the jKiorer quarters of the city, neverthe¬ 
less you do not find any steady policy in any city I know on the part of ei;hool 
superintendents to send their strongest teachers and principals to these districts 
where the work of ediication is going to lie carried on under the Keatest diffi¬ 
culties. any jiolicy to see that the very beat schoolhouses are estabushed. where 
the schiKdhouses will be about the only clean, sanitary, and well-lighted buildings 
in these districts. We do not find any steady isdicy of seeing that thoa<> schools 
are supplied with the Iwst material for work, so that the sckwl shall lie at its 
very tat. In all the other departments of our State government this state of 
affairs ia fmmd. 1 do not reflect on the officers, because there are in each case 
exceptions. Init as a rule the better officials operate in the better districts, and 
there is no systematic, intelligent, steady policy puisned of sending the tat offi¬ 
cials and pursuing the most careful work of municipal wlucation and municipal 
reform in the districts where there is the least (qqiortunity, the least pririlege, 
and the greatest need: and the failure of our government to do this seems to mo 
the most lamentable failure we are making with the poor at the jiresent time. 
I feel that that being our jsilicy we get a very strong emphasis of the need of 
restricting uumigration so that we shall not receive these iieople in the ovci’- 
whelming masses in which we are now receiving them. We apjiarently have 
received more than we can easily manage, and I will state that our poor quarters 
are foreign ipiarters, and that the question of our responsibility to strangers is 
not a question of a few hundreds or a few thousands merely, but in each city it 
is a question of a very large iKirtion of the total impulation. It is fairly evident 
in New York and in all our large cities to-day that we have a larger amount of 
foreign population under our tutelage than we are capable of caring for, and 
tlmt it would be very much in the interest of the general progress of our com¬ 
munity and the improvement of civic conditions and of the welfare of those who 
are already here if there could be a limitation of immigration, so that, as one of 
the commissioners has stated here, there would not bo each year a fresh avalanche 
thrown upon us just as we are recovering from being choked by a previous ava¬ 
lanche. We do not have time to get one mass adjusted and settled and arranged 
before the other comes in. 

I have sjioken of the injury done to the garment-making trade by the Jewish 
immigration. TheJewishpopulation.aslflndit.isavery intelligenteloment. It 
is astonishingly industrious, astonishingly ambitions for education, and during the 
past 10 or W years the work done by the people themselves to rise out of the mire 
into which they have been plunged lias tan remarkable. The trade unions become 
a little stronger and the general conditions have made some slight progress; but 
now we find the Italian community, which until within 5 years had not to any 
extent gone into the garment-makmg trade, rushing in and throwing itself on 
the necks of the Jewish gannent workers before the Jevrish garment workers 
have sufficiently established themselves so they can cope with the dangOTS and 
evils of tliis new immigration; and, as I think yon will see from the statistics I 
have presented to you regarding the condition of the houses in which the Italians 
work, the Italians are going a little below the conditions established by the Jews, 
crowding the houses more than the Jews have done, and creating unsanitary con¬ 
ditions worse than those that existed where the Jevrish population was working, 
^e example and illustration of the Italian population to-day in our large cities 
is a striking case of the degeneration that has come mto the garment-maMng 
trade, and into certoi general conditions of tenement-house life, because of the 
too sieedy inrushing of another large mass. 

Wnen it comes to the question of altering the immigration laws, 1 do not feel 
that 1 care to make any statement. 1 fern that it is more strictiy within my 
province to call attention to the condition and emphasize my own objection to 
the (xindition. I have not given special attention to the rnattn of restiiction of 
immigration, and I do not care to speak on that point. 

Mr. Chairoian, I would like to make a very Intef supplementary statement. 1 
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would like to generalize, firet, that in our poorer quarters there is a most unfortu¬ 
nate lack of equality or opiwrtunity as compared with the opportunities offered to 
the lietter-conmtioned classes. I nave been impressed in my residence of 7 years 
in the lower quarter of New York City that while the material conditions are 
most unfortunate, and the victims of them are great sufferers, nevertheless tire 
moral and intellectual poverty of the people is even greater than the material 
poverty. 

There is in the poorer (juarters of our cities an utter absence of privileges which 
help to make life enjoyable and wholesome in other quarters of the city. I have 
called attention to the detect of education. I should specify also the defect in 
the supply of lavatory privileges. I have called attention to the evils of the 
pnwnshim and the disadvantages to which the people are subjected by the pawn- 
shoiis. I might also name the general disadvantages which appear in all their 
commercial workshops. 

We at tile university settlement have onr own house, and there are 10 of us 
living in that honse. We can go to a grimor's establishment, a butcher's, or a 
general-supplies establishment in another jiart of the city and get a better grade 
of g(K)ds at cheaper rates than the people of onr (piarter can liny in their quarter, 
and we are therefore in bettor circumstances and in lietb'r condition at a less 
price than are the people about us—our neighbors of the district. I call atten¬ 
tion to this fact because I want to emphasize the unfortunate condition of those 
whom we are trying to Americanize, and whom wo owe it to ourselves to 
Americanize. 

I would like also to call attention to the Italian community. It is said that 
there arc from l.TO.OIH) to 300,000 in the Greater New York. I have noted the 
sweat shop as one evil appearing in that community. The private bank is the 
Bicond evil generally known and recognized. A man establishes a small private 
bank; he dictates the correspondence of a certain number of immigrants whom 
ho knows and manages their affairs for them. Suddenly some moniing they find 
he 1ms gone; he has left with all the dejmsits. That bank is a peculiar evil prey¬ 
ing niKin the Italian community. The Italian Government, I am informed, W 
(pme so far as to ask its agents to make an investigation of that evil, and is con¬ 
sidering the establishment of a branch of the Italian Bank in New "York CSty. 
The refill the Italian Government is doing this is liecause a part of the Italian 
poimlatinn sends back its money to Italy, and thereby helps to pay the faxes of 
the Italian Government. If the Italian Government is willing to do tliis in the 
interest of the minor part of the Italian population in this country for their own 
gain, it seems to mo that we, in the interest of the major part, who are going to 
liecome permanent citizens of our country, have still far greater considerations at 
stake. 

The third evil is the padrone system, the small subcontractor of labor, an evil 
which is so generally known that one even hesitates to name it. 

I wish to call attention to those three evils. The evils spring up in this country 
because the jieople come us I have said in large masses, utterly ignorant of the con¬ 
ditions in our country, and subject to exploitation by every villain of their own 
race who is willing to take advantage of their ignorance and inexperience, 

I would like to add a word in regard to the supply and demand of labor, I think 
many of us feel that it would lie an advantage if we could in a measure divert 
the stream of influx into the cities back into cfinntry life and country work, I 
have made great attempts on different occasions to got men to go into the coun¬ 
try, and I find as one reason why they do not go the fact that they prefer to live 
in the cities rather than in the counti-y. I find another reason, which we could 
meet if we would, namely, a feeling that if they go into the country they are 
lost, and if they stay in the city they stay among mends. There are no efficient 
labor bureaus connecting the city and the country, so that when we have a man 
or men whom wo want to go into tlie country we always find it extremely hard to 
get them to go, though I am perfectly sure there is probably in the right place a 
demand for labor. The workers know if they go into the countiy and then arc 
stranded their condition is much more calamitous than it is in the city, and it is my 
belief that this question of the employers’ bureau should be carried out to a muon 
greater extent than it has been carriM out up to date. There should be careful, 
well-arranged, sjrstematic communication between the city and the country, so 
that the wants existing in any one part of a community may be quickly known 
in another part of a community, and suitable agencies m the places where there 
isa snpply might easily communicate with the places where there is a demand. 
We have had a number of voluntary employment agencies in our cities, and many 
of them have failed. I had word last week that one of the largwt private employ- 
mmit agencies in the city, which is philanthropic, was going to close. Hy impres- 
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sion of the cause o{ that closing is this, the tendency of all such employment 
agencies is to ran down. That is, they start and say. We desire to fill places of 
ratW high grade. If a general bnrean is established the nuskilled labor rashes 
in, and the result is that the skilled labor and the clerical class very qoickly 
shnn that employment buroaa, because they think they are lowered by connection 
with it; and if they attach themselves to that bureau they think they give the 
impression that they are hopelessly and completely stranded. It seems to me that 
our bureaus have failed to consider the feelings of the.iieople, and an improve¬ 
ment could be made if they were to guard the work of the bureau. If, for instance, 
in a city like ours, where we have large agencies, they would have one bureau, and 
one diiisiou where only unskilled labor would be handled, a second division where 
all classes of mercantile labor would be dealt with, and a third division where 
unskillisl labor would be dealt with, and in that way recognize the aristocratic feel- 
iug which exists among the workers in three different grades, and which to a c('r- 
taiii extent it is necessary for one in the upper grade to maintain if he is to liave 
the respect of his einjiloyer and fellow-workers, the employment agency, I laslieve, 
would become a mucli more useful fa<to than it is toslay. That it is nwessary 
to more (arefully study the (piestion of bringing the supply and demand of lalmr 
together, and of providing Iwtter agencies by wliich the supply and demand shall 
be brought together, I moat strongly believe. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkf,.) Have you thought how that can bo doueV—A. Only to 
the extent that I have induaited. I should say if it is going to be done by the 
Government in any large way, it would have to be done by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. In New York to-day we have a small employment bureau as a fifth 
W’heel to the coach of the bureau of labor statistics, and, ns I say, it Is^omes 
simply a woman's emiiloyment bureau. It is an interest of sufficient importance 
in itself to be an independent institution. 

Is it your idea that the State goveniment should create an employment 
bureau and pay all the exisjnses of it, and that private employment agencies 
should bo done away with, as they probably would l)e by that kind of competi¬ 
tion?—A. I should not be prepared absolutely to recommend that. But I think 
that a State bureau of labor which would do part of the work, operating with 
the assistance of private bureaus of labor, and encouraging and aiding them in 
their work, would very much strengthen the effort that is now being made, and 
which at present seems to be largely a failure. I would start the State bureau 
largely as a bureau of information, reijuiring it to cooperate with all private 
bureaus, and then let it gradually and somewhat cautiously develop itself. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Are there not a number of iiersons running private 
bnreans who take money from persons seeking employment and who do not make 
a just or fair effort to get them employment'?—A. There are a great many of those 
in New York City, which are purely dishonest. They have a regular arrangement, 
or have a certain place where labor goes, and they supply a man with a place, 
and then they take a fee for getting him the employment, and the man keeps the 
place for a week or two weeks, and then he is discharged; and the next one comes 
m, and so on. I have known a number of cases of that kind. 

Mr. Phillips. Have you any other statement that you would like to make'? 

The Witness. I have not. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washinbton, D. C., Niivmber 17, IHOO. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN P. LEO, 

Prmdent Bmlderif IvtagiK 0 / New York (My. 

The commission met at 10.45 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. John P. Leo, of New York City, president of the' Builders’ League of 
New York City, was introduced as a witness and, being duly sworn, testified as 
follows; 

<j. (By Mr. ClakkeO Will you give your name and post-office address'?—A. 
John P. Leo, 74 West One hundred and twenty-sixth street. New York City. 

Q. Are yon president of the Builders’ League of New York?—A. 1 am. 

(J. What is the builders’ league and when was it formed?-A. It was formed 
about 6 years ago, and is composed of men engaged in the building trades in New 
York City, a necessary qualincation for membership being that the individual or 
firm proposed shell be an employer of labor in the building trades, of good repn- 
tation, and generally desirable in an organization of that kind. 
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y. Dots the luaifue embrace men in all the bnilding trades?—A. Inallthecralte; 

yes. 

Q. What is the membership?- 


-A. About 300 firms and mdividnals. 


V 

imbra 


(By Mr. Phiujps.) About what per cent of the builders of New York are 

_jra(M)d in your league?—A. We have on the rolls, I should say, from 60 to 60 

men who are general ma.ster builders, general contractors. 

Q. What wr cent of the master builders would that be of thecity of New York?— 
A. The Builders’ Club—another organization of builders—has 26 or 30 per cent, 
and we probably have the same number, so that between the two organizations 
there is proliably .60 or 00 twr cent. 

y. (By Mr. Clabkk.) Has there been a labor difficulty in the building trades 
since your league was formed’?—A. They are constantly occurring. There have 
Issm many dimcnlties. There have been strikes, and in several cases lockouts. 

Q. Is one of the imnioses of your league to avoid or to speedily settle labor dif¬ 
ficulties'?—A. Tlie reasons for its eiistence are contained in article 1, section 3, 
of the by-laws, and reads as follows: “The object of the league is to be an incor- 
I)orated Issly under the charter of its organization, in order that it may be a body 
rcs]Hmsililu to those with whom it may nave business; to establish a general and 
goisl uuderstauding on the mrt of its members, just and e(jnitable princii>les in 
all Imsiuess done within its limits; to acquire, preserve, and disseminate business 
information: to arbitrate, adjudge, and adjiist all differences or misunderstand¬ 
ings Iwtween owners, members, and journeymen; to enhance its membership and 
contribute in all reasonable and legitimate ways to the success and prospenty of 
its memlwrs in business matters, individually and i«)llectively.” 

Tliat is the general objcHit of the organization, Now, in regard to our dealings 
with the men, wo have a provision providing for the apimintment of what are 
known as stewards in the different crafts, and they are to represent to our organ¬ 
ization the general dcsirtw and wishes of the men in that craft, these stewards to be 
apiiointed by the employers, and the men so appointed to be journeymen who are 
thoroughly in touch with their own members. We are sorry to say that that did 
not prove a success. It met with opposition from the unions. We found that 
the men whom we were willing to have accept—men who, by their exiierience or 
the fact of their lieiug level-headed men, wouhl be suitable arbitrators—we found 
that they would not be tsirsonm grat® to the organization. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) Who appointed those stewards, please?—A. They were 
appointod by the organization. 

Q. Your organization'?—A. Yes. But that didnotpleasetheideaof theunions, 
although we were willing to appoint any one of a number. The idea was repug¬ 
nant to them, as it would interfere with the work of the walking delegate, who 
was the authorized representative of the various unions. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqiuiab.) Were those stewards in the character of walking dele¬ 
gates themselves, as far us your organization was concerned?—A. No; our propo¬ 
sition simply was that men who were a long time in the business, men who were 
old journeymen and who had been through all sorts of troubles and strikes and 
loiew what it meant to both employer and employee—those were the men we 
sought. But that was not a success. 

Now, you ask a question, question 5, on page4 (referring to commission’s sched¬ 
ule of inquiries as to relation of employers and employees), relating exclusively to 
organizations of employers, ns follows; •• What rule, or practice, if any, has your 
organization as to assisting its members in labor difficulties, whether by synma- 
thetio lockouts or otherwise? ’’ 1 answer; We call a general meeting, and, after 
full discussion, carry out the will of the majority by assisting in furnishing non¬ 
union men. Now, the latest instance of that was in the case of the journeymen 
plasterers. The journeymen plasterers made certain demands upon the employers, 
and. among others, that the men should select their own foremen. The employer 
had no voice lieyond signing a pajier prepared by the union, which asked the pnvi- 
lege of amwintiug John Blank as foreman on a piece of work. They insisted upon 
that, and insisted so strongly that they would strike, and did strike, on each 
employer’s work where that ^per was not signed. The application was granted 


part of the city. The custom had been, when there was a krike in that particu¬ 
lar trade, for the men who remained at work in the upper part of the city to sup¬ 
port the men who were on strike in the lower part of the city; so we decided to 
act jointly with the Master Plasterers’ Association, and that was the only instance 
where 'We had what was practically a lockout. We simply said if the jobs in the 
lower pMt of the city are struck, we will take a vacation in the upper part of the 
city; im we did so, and in 2 days the strike was over. 
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There have been inetancee in onr meetings where an indMdnal firm would report 
tronble by reason of a s^pathetio strike. That, as a matter of fact, is the great 
trouble that we have in Kew York City—sympathetic strikes. The tronble is not 
so mnch with the individnal or with the separate organizations; bnt jnst so soon 
as there is a difference, oftentimes without any warning, men leave the work. 




A. Aot at ail. Of coarse, we were in that; it was simply a case of fighting ^ 
with &e. But I mean that was the only instance in which we did that. The 
value of the weapon is undoubted; the fairness of the weapon we question very 
greatly. As a matter of fact we have more tronble with the plastering craft than 
any omer of the trades. But the weapon is an unfair one and an impropw one 
to use. One craftsman who was under a high penalty to do a certain portion of 
work—his men walked out. “What is the trouble?" “Delegate told ns to.” 
“ What reason did he give yon? ” “None.” “Did you ask any?” “Yes; simply 
stopped work.” Then it would be the province of the man whose men had stnick 
to go and hunt up Mr. Delegate and find ont the reason. Perhaps some other 
craft bad a nonunion man at work, refused to lay him off, and everybody else 
went out. 

In answering your questicm 9, on page 8, wliich reads as follows: “9. Will you 
express your general opinion as to the working of joint agreements, conciliation, 
and arbitration, and as to the Issst methods of settling labor disputes? ” We say: 
“If both employers and employees will select as arbitrators or conferees level¬ 
headed men, strikes and lockouts will be a thing of the past. We believe that, and 
we are willing to enter into that at any and all times. We do not believe it a 
good thing tor State boards—we do not believe it a good thing for national boards 
to do; bnt we think that it should bt< something that should be impressed nrsm 
the minds of the men themselves.” • 

One instance of injustice that 1 will cite is in regard to one paiticnlar craft: 
that is, the OTanite cutters of New York City and State. In 1898 a bill was iiassed 
called the Tobin law, which provides that any and all granite which is used on 
municipal or State work in New York shall be dressed on the placfeorattho place 
where nsed. Now, we suggested that that was an improper measure to remain 
on tile liooks, and 2 years ago discussed it liefore an assembly committee. The 
statement was made that 700 or 800 granite cutters were interested in this particu¬ 
lar law. The records of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the sworn record by the 
secretary of the organization, showed that there were 85 members so nqiortetl as 
being granite cutters in New York City. And as that law stands to-day, since we 
have not the machineiy in New York City, there is not demand enough for it to 
do the turning of heavy columns and that sort of thing. The use of granite is 
pretty well thrown ont of State and municipal work. The endeavor to repeal that 
law brought the notice of the representatives of the Central Federated Union to 
the fact that wo showed that it was for their benefit, on their own report of 85 
men, yet it was impossible to have the bill reported providing for the repeal of 
that law, and it stands on the books to-day. 

1 have with me copies of the laws affecting labor that were proposed to the last 
assembly of the State of New York. These are proposed laws, and I will leave 
the copies with you, if you please; and they will show you the idea. What we 
objected to more than anything else was the form of the emyloyers’ liability law 
which was offered. It passed the State senate but died in the assembly. It was 
offered by Senator Ford. As we found the law it was unjust and unfair and w»ild 
simply make a scapegoat of an employer. If the name of a man was on his pay 
roll and the man was hurt, it meant that the employer should pay. We offered 
to compromise with the men on the Massachusetts m w, but that was refused. They 
insisted that this should go through, or none. 

On advice of counsel at the time and on reading over carefully the law as it has 
been passed in Massachusetts, we were very glad indeed and were very willing to 
have that law go into effect. 

Q. (By Mr. FAsquHAR). What are your relations to the stonecutters and their 
nmon?—A. In regard to the stonecutters, there was trouble in the stonecutting 
trade some 8 years ago, when there was a difference between the employers and 
the employees which rented in a strike. The strike lasted 10 or 11 weeks, andwas 
finely settled by the employers giving way and pa^g into the treasury of the 
union in fines an amount which I am informed and believe was nearly tlO.OOO. 
At the present time an ;^eement exists between the master stonecutters and the 
journeymen, and both sides I believe, ore living up to that agreement. 

Q. It is for how many years?—A. This i^reement was rigned, I think, about a 
year ago. They had ezisted before that. There had been hi^ony for 8 or 10 
years. An agreement was made each epring, but the unfortunate part of the 
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agreement was this, so far as the employers were concerned, that the agreement 
wonld end on the Ist of May, and the new agreement must be simed on the let 
of May. At that time the yards were generally full of work for the summer and 
it was hard for the employer to stop. He could not very well stop to discuss the 
question; it was a matter where be could siimily make the best terms he could 
and then sign a new agreement for the year. The employers suggested that the 
time the agreement should end should be February, so as to allow them time to 

r rejiare for the summer’s work; and that in fact brought about the trouble. As 
say, the strike continued for 11 or IS weeks and was finally settled by the Master 
.Stone Cutters' Association giving in fully to the demands of the men, and in addi¬ 
tion paying into the treasury of the union about $12,000. 

Q. 'The objection of the jonnieymen to the February or March agreement was 
simply Isrause you intended to make the agreement under slack work, and they 
iuteniW to get the advantage of the lUsh work?—A. Yes; that is correct. And 
then there was a difference as to the machine men—that is, the men who work in 
the yard on the various machines. There was a question as to wliat time the 
cutters wonld allow them h) work and as to what rate they should Isi paid. In 
regard to the bricklayers, I would say that there is very little trouble with them 
in New York. The present rate of .15 cents an hour, which they receive accord¬ 
ing to the agreement, is a fair, honest rate. They are entitled to that, and I ques¬ 
tion very much if, in all fairness, it should not be CO cents an hour. They do not 
work over .10 per cent of the time—they can not-and the average rate of wages 
really would amount to 30 or 3.1 cents an hour for a man if he could lie employed 
all the time that he is permitted to work by the weather. Then his work is hard 
work, laborious, and oftentimes he takes very great risks, and be is entitled to 
full re(»nii)Bnae lor it. 

tjt It you did give him an advance, you would provide for the advance in the 
contract that you would make?-A. Exactly. I would say, too. that many of us 
are merchant builders in New York who simply buy our pnqierty and improve it 
and offer it for sale, and make no objtsdiou to the increasc’d rate to the bricklayers 
for the reason I have stated. 

.Q. (By Mr. Iutchman.) There is no objection on the i«ut of your organisation 
to an intelligent system of arbitration between the luuployer and the employee?- 
A. No: rather, weom'ouragoit. 

(J. Prefer it?—A. Prefer it by far. 

<J. (By Mr. F.vKquiiAit.) Iiitlie bricklayers'union your means of settling dis¬ 
putes by agriHuneni is something like the Boston lUTangenient?—A. I believe it is 
liasisl oil that. 1 know tliat they have an arbitration committee, and I do know 
that no strike is dixdarcd until after the arbitration coiiimittA-e dei lare that they 
cun not agree; and if there is a iiuestioii of wages, or time, or anything of that 
kind, it is usnally setthsl by the tsisses in favor of the men. 'The bricklayers 
have an intelligent, sensible agreement with the employers at the present time. 

t^. (By Mr. LmuiMAN.) Do you notice any growth of sentiment in favor of 
such arbitration agreements in New York'?—A. Yes, Ido; and I notice that among 
the jonnieymen whom I have talked with on the work. But the trouble is—we 
will take a craft, for instance, that has COO, 700, or 800 nnioii men. Out of that 


8(K), 700, or 800 men you will find that, perhaps, iiO or 40 will attend the meetings, 
and they attend eviuy niootiii(i[. They elect the officers, and they appoint the 
delegates, and whenever there is any work to lie given out, when work becomes 
sewee, that !t0 or 40 are always provided with places as a reward for faithful serv¬ 
ice at meetings. And you find also tliat the jounieyman (I will not say this is 
tnie of all the la-st of them, but I will say it is of a large majority of the best of 
them) does not go to the meetings; he simply does whatever the union dictates; 
he carries out the order; ho must do that, and he does tliat; he purchases liis peace 
at that price; he can nut declare that he will nut stand for so and so, though he 
wonld like to. And when he dues get up down there—men who are members of 
our organization now ami who liave worked at the trades as journeymen will tell 
yon that if a man rises and promises to object, the language used to him is some¬ 
times terribly shocking; he it threatened with bodily harm. 

<). Has not the custom of appointing business agents, as they are called now— 
they are not called walking delegates—has not tlie custom of appointing business 
agents arisen from the fact that the man appointed on a committee, in^ys gone 
by particnlK-ly, invited his discharge by reason of service on that committee?— 
A. 1 do not tmnk so, for the reason that I know men now who were walking dele¬ 
gates 8, or 4, or 3 years ago. 

<i{. I am not spiking of that. Did not that custom come out of the fact that 
previous to the selection of walking delegates, a man who served on a committee 
oiieotiy invited his discharge by i-eason of that service?—A- No, I do not think 
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so; and if yoTi will allow me to suggest, I think It would be better for any jiar- 
ticular employer to have in his employ, and be persona grata to the walking 
delegate, the individual who was to act, because be would naturally have a man 
who was witn him, 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchab.) Are not the duties of a walking delegate or business 
agent so well defined now by the council and by the trade union itself that yon 
Imow exactly how to deal with the man? His authority is limited simply by 
what they have given him, and he can not overstep that without instructions 
afterwards through the executive committee or through the body controlling 
him?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Is it not an advantage now to have the more intelligent system of walking 
delegates in place of the system you had l)efore, when it was a matter of a man’s 
own captionsness whether there would be a strike or a symiiathetic strike in a 
body?—A. I do not think it is an advantage, because, in addition to the fact that 
he had his piirticular uniou to support him in his contention, now, by reason of 
the conference and by reason of the agreement and the board of walking dele¬ 
gates, he has the other unions as a club. That is the effect that it has. 

Q. Do you not think it has been quite an advantage to the union to have these 
organixed doiegates? Would you not have such a man employed yoursel Vi's if you 
could find one that would lie equally as advantageous to your own busini'ss us ho 
is to the union?—A. In tile same way as a foreman? 

Q. Yes.—A. We employ now a foreman, but so far as tlie foreman’s duties are 
concerned, why. practicaUy the walking delegate for the union is a foreman for 
the men. 

Q. He meets the union community there, and of course it is influenced accord¬ 
ing to ids own instruction'?—A. Yea; undoubtedly. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkf,.) But your foreman does m>t have anything to do with 
another man's work, does he?—A. No; he has that partienher iol) that he 1ms, 
whereas tlie walking delegato is a free lance and a free agent, who goes from one 
job to another. 1 will tell yon an instance, and not an uncommon one, in 
regard to an action of a walking delegate. He mil go on a job and ask to see the 
card of many of the men. Some poor fellow will be out of work, perhaps, and 
behind on ins card. Altliongh the man would promise' and say, “I will promise 
to pay on Saturday niglit as scsin as I rt'ceivc my pay,” out he goes. It is rather 
a liarclship: he has no oi>portunity. Pc'riiaps the delegate will say, "We liave a 
man who has paid ins duc'S,andwe do not want a fellow who has got no money,” 
and out the fellow must go unless he pays a fine. 

tj. (By Mr. Fahcjuuau.) In your own organization you have black sheep?-A. 
No; not a single one. 

Q. Tlien you are very happy?—A. We are. 

Is it not a fact that you have men in your organization that are scamp workers, 
untair men, underhanded in obtaining contracts, mnniciiial and otherwise!?—A. 
We liave provisions for correcting just sucdi an abu.se by Icringing a man to trial. 

Q. What is the difference between your discipline and the unions’, when* you 
apply it?—A. The difference is this: We will always give a nmu a fair chance for 
hearing, and we will give a man a chance to make good. But the union, and the 
delegate in the case that 1 have stated—it is simply a case with him to stop work 
because the man has been unfortunate. If our memlier is unfortunate, wo would 
rather help him than crowd him: but in the other case, if he is unfortunate he 
must be still more unfortunate, because his means of livelihood must Is,' cut off 
and his meanS of paying off the amount that ho owes. Tliat is the difference. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.ahke.) I would like to ask the question whetlier these various 
unions have a building trades coundl in New York?—A. Yes; the unions have. 

9 . Do you have any dealing with the council, or are your dealings with the 
unions tbrect?-A. Direct. We do not deal with the council. As an organization 
we do not deal with the unions, but the members. Our organization being a 
pf'culiar one, combining all the crafts, the men who are members of our organiza¬ 
tion in nine cases out of ten are members of the masters’ organizations, and they 
deal with the unions of the men. 

Q. (ByMr.LiTCHiiAK.) Haveyougivenanyattentiontothequestionof so-called 
compulsory arbitration?—A. None, except in a general way. 

O. Ooula you give any expression of opinion in relation to it?—A. No; I would 
rather not express an opinion beyond the general one that if there were some pro¬ 
vision of law, if yon please, under which the unions and the employers’organiza¬ 
tions would settle questions by arbitration rather than by force, it would bo a 
thousand times better for the men and a thousand times better for the employers. 

There was one qaestion yon asked [reading]: “No. 11. What is the practice of 
the labor organizations as to uniformity of wages? Are members allowed to 
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receive more or leee than the anion scale? ” I said, “ Never less than the onion 
scale, and generally as much as possible.” I will qualify that by saying that in 
the plasterers' organization they will not permit a man to receive more than the 
stendard rate of wages. That is a peculiar state of affairs, but it is a fact never¬ 
theless. If it is found that an employing plasterer has given a man his envelope 
for 6 days’ work containing more than isf, the man must explain to his union 
why that is, and he is looked upon with the gravest sn^icion. That is a fact. 
Tliat is the only instance that I know of where that is objected to. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) I should like to ask a question in regard to the employers’ 
liabilitj; act. I have read the Massachusetts act, and I find that the empli^er is 
resismsible for any injury that may occur to the employee by reason of negligence 
on his part, or any one of his employees, and the employee may recover the sum 
of $.1,000, or his heirs, or his representatives; and that it does not apply to farm 
labor and domestic service. 1 would like to ask wherein the proposM law of New 
York differed from the Massachusetts law.—A. I can show that very readily. In 
the first place, there is ap unlimited liability. 

Q. There is a limit in the Massachusetts law of 30 days, I believe.—A. Yes; 
and there is a limit in amount in the Massachusetts law. 

Q. Five thousand dollars'?-A. Yes. In the law as proposed by Senator Ford 
there was alisolntely no limit. The theory of this law was simply that you could 
set up no protection; yon could make no contraiit by which yon could pay an 
extra amount to a man by reason of unusual risks, for wUch he would accept 
those risks; you could not make any such eontraiit with him. 1 think under the 
Mafwachnsetts law that would lie permitted, but under this it is absolutely tor- 
bidden, If there was a particular risk in work, for which you were vrilling to 
pay more to have it done,and which must be done, that contract would be null 
and void if any injury occurred to the man. 

Then another instance. No matter what precaution yon might take, the act of 
a fellow-servant would render you personally liable. Now, I can bear that out 
by one illustration. Two years ago I was building on a piece of ground, 75 feet 
front, in the upper part of New York. I there had a hoisting machine to convey 
masons’ material to the upisir stories. I came to the job one morning and found 
that the engineer was so drunk that he could hardly stand, and how he ever, 
until the time I had gotten there, had run the machine, I could not understand, I 
discharged him at once, sent him away at once, and complaineil to his organiza¬ 
tion almnt liim. Their representative came up to the work and the man came 
with them, and the bricklayers who were on the wall bore out the fact that not 
alone had he been drunk that day, but had been drunk several days while standing 
by the boiler, I could never have a response from the union, although I had 
written a courteous letter to the union calling their attention to the facts, believing 
it was for their benefit to know what this man was. Three days afterwards I saw 
him at another job running the boiler, although they sent another man to me. I 
mention that illustration to show that under this law if, owing to that man’s neg¬ 
ligence, he had started tliat machine and any person had been hurt in the upper 
or lower part of the building, as he was my servant and I was the employer, under 
this law 1 would liave had no recourse but to pay. It was my dutv to see that 
the man was in projier condition, although I had no jurisdiction over him. He 
was sent by the union, of which he was a member, the job assigned to him, and 
yet I was fully responsible under this law for his act, and I could not in any way 
justify myself or claim exemption. You will grant me, I think, gentlemen, that 
is hardly a fair law to put on the books. 

Q. (By Mr. liircHMAN.) Did not that law grow out of the fact that the decisions 
of the courts had lieen strained to the utmost extent on the theory of contributory 
negligence and negligence of fellow-seivants'?—A. It lus so been claimed. And 
I would say this further, that I believe when the bill was prepared first it was to 
hit the railroads, and there was no intention whatever of hitting the other 
emvloyers; but unfortunately they could not make a special law, and they must 
make a general law, and thatput ns all in the scoop net. We realize that a man is 
eutitletUo certain protection. We take out accident ixilides when we start a certmn 
piece of work, and we protect ourselves by taking certain insurance by which the 
insurance company agrees to protect ns in case of accident; and we encourage 
the men to take out accident insurance. Itis hard workto get a man to dolt, and yet 
in nine cases out of ten we are not responsible for the accidents, and in aU fair- 
neesfiO per cent of the cases are due to the man's own fault For instance, we 
send a naan to go and build a scaffold and tell .him where to find his horses and 
}danks, and tell him to get 3-inch plank, and he will go and get 1-inch phuik, 
althoagb he knows it will not be rtrong enough, Imt he says iw will take the 
chances, and (here is an acoident. Tliere is plenty of scaffold tiiere and plenty of 
horeeB, bnt we pay the blU. That we believe is a trifle unfidr to us. 
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Q. (ByMr. Clabkb.) YonBaythateOorTOorSOpfflromtofthecaaesofdannijte 
are due to a man's own negligence. About what proportionure due to the con¬ 
tributory negligence of employees?—A. I am inclined to think in a wneral way 
they are due to his own ne^igence or that of his fellow-employees. Though there 
are certain cases, and just cases, where men are sent to do things that they should 
not have been called upon to do. 

Q. (By Mr. PAEijDHAS.) Have you any agreement with the hoisting engineers 
there?—A. No; there are four or five firms in New York that control the hod- 
hoisting industry, and there is an agreement between the nmon and the employers. 
This man that I spoke of, who actM in the manner that I have described, was a 
member of the hod-hoisting journeymen's association. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchmak.) Do the laws of New York, so far as you know, provide 
for the examination and giving of certificates to engineers?—A. Yes. 

Q. The same as the Massachusetts law?—A. I think they do. That is, each 
person, to ran a boiler, furnish power, or high-pressure system, must have a 
license: and that is issued by the police board after an examination ol the appli¬ 
cant ^ the board. 

Q. 'Tlx' same result as under the Massachusetts law. There it is under the 
inspection of the State police.—A. That is the State police, and not, as we have, 
municmal police. 

.Q. (By Mr. Far<)uhar.) In any of your strikes in Now York there, have yon 
invoked the aid of the State Imard of mediation and arhitration?—A. I think not. 

Q. Your association never has?—A. No. 

Q. As a master workman yourself, do yon think that trade arhitration hy the 
employer and the employee, of the same tale, is the proper way to arlritrato every 
disagreement in respect to hours and wages?—A. Yes, that is undoubtedly the 
1)est way, iKHiause they tain get at the iraestion with better understanding than 
any outside arbitrator. I do not think that the State Isiard has ever helped very 
much. I will say that frankly. While they have worked very hard, their effort 
has been regarded with suspicion, and they have lieen m'cusetl of leaning to one 
side or the other; and the party against wliom they decide feels, “ Well, they did 
not understand the question.” But the manner in which an ailjnstment can lie 
liest .arrived at is by the workingmen and the employers coming together on a 
fair, honest basis. 

(j. (By Mr. Olabke.) Have you any objection, or has your league any objec¬ 
tion , against organized labor?—A. Not the. slightest. In fact. we can not with very 
good grace, because we are an organization of labor ourselves. 

Q. Do you find it more convenient to treat with committees rather than great 
masses of men?—A. Yea; and where there is a contest and they will agree to 
abide by the decision that is arrived at, that is the quickest way of getting at a 
solution. We believe that the organization of labor is a good thiiig, and wo 
believe the organization of employers is a good thmg. 

Q. Are the unions in New York able to settle a difficulty withyou, or do they 
have to refer the matter to the building trades council?—A. That is changed 
within the last 6 months. They have changed their method of doing business. 
The board of walking delegates has been broken up, and I believe now it is called 
the building trades council, a branch of the centrtu federated union, which me(‘t» 
every Sunday afternoon. I believe that is the method they follow to-day. 

Q. Then in case of a difficulty between a master builder, or your league, and one 
of the trades or unions would that union be able to end the matter if it could come 
to terms with yon, or must the whole subject be referred to their central body?— 
A. Oh, they could end it themselves if they desired. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) The remedial legislation that yon proisise-you will give 
ns a copy of it?—A. We shall. 

Q. You do not wish to describe it here now?—A. I would rather not here; I 
would rather go over it careftdly, and within the next fortnight 1 will send it to 
yon. ■ * 

(On the same date, after the close of the testimony of Mr, Jndson Lawson, Mr. 
Leo was recalled and testified as follows:) 

There is a question as to what particular laws are passed through the exertions 
of the labor lobby, and which are of detriment in a general way to individuals or 
the city. I want to cidl your attention to one particular law, the prevailing rate 
of wages law, that was passed 3 years ago. To-day in New York State I think 
suits have been entered for over $3,000,000, and jud^ents have been confessed 
by the corporation counsel of the city for ve^ large amounts, based on that law; 
and remember, gentlemen, that the provisions of that law covered men who 
worked fen w^s at so much per month, gave him the opportunity to go back for 
the full term of his employment, and claim extra tot the time he had given, in 
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addition to the hours provided by this law. That, I think, is the worst sample of 
law passed largely there by the labor lobby. In speaking of that 1 speak with fnil 
knowledge of the fact that the central federation retained in Albany, at the 
expense either of the various organizations or at their own expense, all winter 
long a full lobby, anywhere from 8 to 10 men. 

Now, as to the qnestion of the influence that they have upon the legislator: I 
have a clipping here from the Daily News, and I quote that, gentlemen, because 
tho Daily News is recomized. and they report fully all the proceedings not alone 
of tho federation, bnt also of the building trades council: and when the old board 
of walking delegeti* would meet they would reirort the meeting in full, and that 
is tlie only paiier that did it, and we naturally look to it for rejmrts. They reitortcd 
under daie of September I.'), 1899, as follows [reading]: 

“ AKTF.K WII.I.UMa.—STATE EEDEBATION SHOWS ITS ANOER.—LISTS FOR THE 
VOTERS.—OFFICE SEEKERS WliJ, BE CLASSED AS 'FAIR AND UNFAIR.’ 

“Albany, Heptrmlier irt. 

" The Republican party and its officeholders have fared badly at tho Imnds of 
the Workingmen's State Federation. At the meeting last night attacks were made 
from alt Hides on Factory iUS]iect.or John Williams and his department. Serions 
charges were made by the delegates. Hall a dozen representatives asserted that 
tho factory inspector hail neglected his duties; and as many of the leading trades 
showed that they had distinct grievances, a committee of !! was aiipointed to 
investigal c and reimrt by memorial to the legislature. The committee consists of 
O'Connell, of New York, Murjihy, of Buffalo, and Donnelly, of Alliany. 

" The'discussion of the factory in8]K«tor'B department was hronght about by 
Delegate Clnno. of the polishcrs’.union, who reported a nnmlwr of alleged viola¬ 
tions of the law in his trade, and asked tor a committee of metal workers to call 
on Mr. Williams to ascertain why complaints received no attention from him. 
Delegate Mniqihy thought there was something radically wrong in the factory 
insTssitor’s department, and quoted recent decisions against labor organizations. 

‘ We ought to have a factory insis-ctor who represents workingmen, .and not one 
who is controlled by coriKirations,’ he said. 

“Delegate Donnelly said that Albany unions had reported grievances to the 
factory insiiector, but never got any satisfaction. ‘ Buffalo and Pennsylvania 
firms arc openly violating the weekly-iiayment law in this city,' he said,’and 
nothing is done about it.’ 

“ Didegate O'Brien, of New York, told the convention that the real root of the 
trouble was iiolitics. ‘ Politicians control tho insiHictor and his apisiintees,'he 
said. ‘ and of conrae the corporations who control the jioliticians have all the pro- 
tecfiim they want,’ 

“ It was the general opinion that Governor Roosevelt was not giving organized 
lalsir tho attention tlmt he should, and Delegate Parsons, of New York, referred 
to the governor as devoting his time • to jidlying the fanners, while he left the 
factory insiavtor to jolly the workingmen.’ 

“ The reisirt. of Clmirman Hisdey, of the legislative committee, which was kept 
at tho capitol last winter, gave a spedal scoring to Assemblyman Samuel S. 
81at(*r. of New York, for opposition to labor interests. 

"Referring to the fate of the employei’s' liability bill. Chairman Hooleysaid 
that the pinspects of its paasage at one time brought to Albany the greatest aggre- 
gationof opisisiugcorjiorntion lawyers ever seen at the capitol. Tlns.hesaid, was 
the liest evnience that the lalior biU contemplateil large mnefits to-the ])eople as a 
whole. 

“This bill was again placed in the hands of the legislative committee for early 
introilnction. 

"The railroaiLcommittee of the assembly was given the distinction of persistent 
antagimism to alllalsir bills coming before it. 

“ The legislative committee and the executive council are preparing two lists of 
legislators to lie headed • Fair' and ‘ Unfair.' Last year there were several con¬ 
fusing gradations of friends and foes. These lists vnll lie printed and distributed 
to the voters throughout the State. They are to be made up from the attitude of 
senators and assemblymen toward the preferred measures offered by the federa¬ 
tion. 

“The federation voted unanimously in favor of public ownership and opera¬ 
tion of the means of transportation, of telegraph and telephone systems, and of 
gas, electric, and water supply plants. Delegate Samuel ITince. of New York, 
moved that all affiliated oi^nizations discuss the advisability of taking inde- 
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pendent action upon the foregoing demands as a platform, and his motion was 
carried. 

“Secretary Curran reports 2S3 local unions and 28 central bodies, with a com¬ 
bined membership of 2(10,0(10, as now paying per capita tax to the federation. A 
State organizer is again to be put into the field at once. 

“ The next legislature will be asked to jiass a law conferring on cities the jaiwer 
to employ labor direct on public works instead of by the contract system. 

“It was resolved to ask for a law to comiiel all surface railway companies in 
the State to provide vestibules for their street oars. 

"Superintendent Brockway, of the Elmira reformatory, was given a sliar]! 
criticism by the photo-engravers, and the legislature will lie apjSialeil to for a 
law forbidding the use of their art for any puqmse in this institution. 

"A resolution was adopted commending AssemblTOian .John ,T. (I'tlonnell, of 
the Twenty-sixth district of New York, on his record last winter, and expressing 
full confidence in him.” 

This article is as published in the public print. It is a statement which refers 
to their puipose of issuing a statement of thi^ men who favored their laws, and 
the men who did not, and the men who opposed the liills they have offered, 
regardless of the fact that they were willing to make concessions to meet cer¬ 
tain conditions they thought more fair—regardless of that, if yon oiiposed the 
measure, that was sufficient. The Democratic candidate for governor last 
eleidion said that he met with just exactly that same thing. He was denoiimwl 
roundly, and afterwards the federation came out and said. No; that he hud Iktu 
denoumsed unfairly, because he was in sympathy with what they did: that ho 
had offered certain amendments, and under a cast-iron rule wliicli they had 
ado])ted he must be claused at that time as oiiposed to them, because their rule 
provides that anybody who interfered or suggested any change was to be regardwl 
as in opposition. 

Q. (By Mr. FAiUii HAR.) This law that you speak <if, sis-cifying the rate of 
Wages—was not that a law that covered simply municipal work?—A. Oh, yes; 
that is all. It covered niiinicipal employees. 

(^. Wliat particular intention was there in leaving the clausi- sisicifying the 
rate of wages subject to three or four constnictions, as has Is'cn stated by some? 
Was it particularly on account of the ignorance or prejudice of the men who 
pushed this matter?—A. I blame it on tin' men who insi.stisl nisin its passage and 
threatened with a club any man who would suggest an amendment. There were 
some organiiiations that would not listen to an amendment—it must Isi passfsl in 
toto, or go on record as aftainst it. 

Q. Did some municipalities in New York directly put in their charters the wages 
the employee should have, working 8 hours a day. thus giving sjiecial privileges 
in that liK'iility?—A. Yes; that was true. 

(J. And this law aimed to make it uniform?—A. No. The intent may have 
lieenthat. Idonotknowwliattheintentwas. I do know what the fact was. The 
tact was as statisl here. 

CJ. I want to ask about the blacklist. Two-thirds of the men who have voted 
for these lalsir laws in the State of New York have never come under the blai'klist, 
have they?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you not memliera in the senate who have lieen there 12 or 14 years, luid 
who have voted on these laws, who have never lieen blacklisted yet?—A. Yes; I 
think that is so. Men who would not vote to report certain bills that were offered 
last session and the session before in opisisition to the labor lobby did go on the 
blai’klist, and, in fact, the chairman of the Isiard of walking deh'gates in New 
York State at that time said that he would have the scalp of the member from 
his own district as a punishment for having opposed this individual's views. 

y. Does not a gootl deal of what is called the blacklist in New York in res^t 
to labor legislation cover the city of New York and the river counties more than 
the rest of the State?—A. I can only answer a question of that sort by saying 
that the chairman of the committee on labor and lalior industry, Mr. Costello, 
who has been chairman of that committee 4 years, had to make a harder fight 
than ever for reelection this last term, because the labor organizations made a dead 
set to beat him in his own district. They used every effort to lieat him and said 
he must not be returned. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Wasbisoton, D. C., November 15, ISOO. 

TESTDfOirT OF XB. JUSSOIT lAWSOlT, 

Fir»t Vice-Prendent of the Buildere’ I^eagtte of New York City. 

The comminrion met at 10.45 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At 
11.40 a. m. Mr. Jiidson Lawson, of New York City, first vice-president of the 
Bnilders’ League of New York City, was introduced as a witness and, being duly 
sworn, testified us follows: 

Q, (By Mr, Clarke. ) Please give your name and post-office address.—A. Jnd- 
soD Lawson. Hl)8 West End avenue. New York City, 

Q. What is your occupation?—A, Builder. 

(J. Do yon hold any office in the Builders’ League of New York?—A. First 
vice-iwesident. 

(J. Have yon lieen a memlwr of the New York assembly?—A. In 1894 and 18951 
was a inomW. 

(J. Were you on any committee having the consideration of lalwr matters?— 
A. I was cliainnan of the committee of labor and industry in 189.5. 

(J. You have heard the testimony of Mr. Leo this morning?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do yon generally indorse his statements?—A. I do; yes. 

(J. Possibly yon have something to add?—A. I do not see as I can add any¬ 
thing. Mr. Leo has covered everything fully, so far as our league is concerned. 

I might add that we are very much in favor of arbitration, not compulsory. I 
tliink we cun always appoint our own arbitration committees and get along l)ct- 
ter in that way on the two sides. 

Q. What would you say to a law that would require both sides to a labor con¬ 
troversy to propose arbitration and agree to it when offered?—A. How would that 
arbitration committee Is: appointed? If yon could explain that, I might answer. 
Would that Isj a committee appointed by law to sit the year round, to bear 
evidence on Isrth sides, or wonld it be a committee aiqsiinted by the different 
parties interested? 

Q. I wirald Sivy trade arbitration.—A. Trade arbitration? 

What would yon say to a law that wonld subject either aide to a penalty for 
Inaugurating a strike or lockout Isffore offeruig arbitration?—A. I am heartily in 
favor of a law of that kind. I think if we had a law like that it wonld save ns a 
great deal of trouble. 

Q. Yon recognize that the piiblic has a large interest in lalior disputes?—A. 
They are the heavy losers. For instance, in the last coal strike we liad I consider 
the public was the heavy loser, and pays the advance in the price of coal. If we 
could prevent a thing like that, it wonld be a great benefit to the country at large. 

Q. Are yon familiar with the labor laws of New York and with the bills that 
have been proposed in recent years for amending those laws?—A. Ever since 1898 
they have introdnced scores of bills every winter. We have been going up there 
every winter to look after our interests and look after the bills, to see that the 
b^ bills were lieaten and the good ones passed, if possible. There is a number of 
vicious bills introdnced every winter, which I do not carry in my mind. They 
had even an employers’ bill there. They had other matters there which did not 
look much, but meant a great deal ..compelling every employer of labor to fumidi 
a suitable receptacle to lock up the mechanic s tools at night, and in the eveht of 
not furnishing such a receptacle, if the tools should be stolen, the master mechanic 
would be subject to a fine of $35 and liable to imprisonment for not furnishing 
this racrotacle. Now, to show you how ridiculous that was, yon take a building 
in New York where there are from 30 to 25 different employers of labor; taking 
it from the man in the cellar that builds the stone walls to the bricklayer, and 
the plumber, and the hoister, there are about 25 master mechanics. That would 
necessitate the watching and supplying lockers on each floor, and they would need 
necessarily 25 or SO boxes and 35 or 80 watchmen on just one job, which is ridicu¬ 
lous. . 

Q. What is the practice in regard to protecting tools now?—A. The practice 
has been heretofore that the master mechanic shomd furnish a room, or a suitahle 
box, which we have generally in the street if the authorities let us put it there; 
but theycame out at one time and would not allow us to put the box in the street, 
and we had no place for it. Then we generally rigged up a place in Hie bnilding. 
But you see this law compels you to have a watchman stand there and watch tms 
box, and if .the tools were stolen you were subject to fine and imprisonment 
That, at course, did not pass. We would be satisfled to amend the bill so that not 
every employer of labor, not the employer but the owner of the bnilding, should fur- 
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nish a suitable locker and a watobman, which we do. I always have a watchman 
and a locker for the tools. Bnt tvhen they come to ns and say that each employer 
of labor most furnish a looker and watchman, yon can see it for yonrselves; yon 
wW see the charges that we are pnt to. It gOM to show what an expense it would 
be for the man who was putting up the building. Say you want to build a house 
at a cost of $15,000, and on the house you have 10 or 15 master mechanics, and 
each must furnish a suitable locker and watchman to watch it; look at the 
expense on the man building the house. Such is the ridiculous kind of bills that 
we have coming before us that keeps our league continually in Albany. Two 
or three of us have to be there most of the time. 

Q. {%Mr. Fabquhar.) Do you know what trade initiated this bill?—A. I 
think it was a labor delegate from the plasterers’ unions. 

O. Did the bill come to Albany through that union?—A. Through their delegate. 

Q. The plasterers?—A. Yes. He was an assemblyman the last 2 years, and 
he introduced the bill for their organization. 

Q. Did other organizations act in favor of the bill?—A. Yea; they nearly all 
did—all that could send ^resentatives. 

Q. (By Mr. CijtRKE.) Was your amendment agreed to?—A. Yea; Imt the bill 
was finally killed in committee. 

Q. Is there any protection afforded to the workmen, in resjwot to their Uxila, 
now in New York?—A. Yes; I think there is hardly a master meehanic that does 
not furnish a locker for the tools. 

Q. Have they many instances of loss?—A. Yea; bnt we find the losses generally 
come through the mechanics themselves. You know we hove a pretty tough lot 
among them. The majority are honest, deeient men, but there are many who 
drink, and some of them, if they want a drink, are apt to slip out a fellow-work¬ 
man’s tools and pawn them overnight to get drink for the next diijr. That we 
have known to exist. There is seldom a common thief who will go in and steal 
tools. They will steal lead pipe, brass fittings, and things of that sort. Generally 
a mechanic will have his tools stolen at night. I have known of a man going to 
a building at night and saying to the watchman that he was a mechanic who 
worked on the building and wanted to take his tools. The watchman would take 
his \.‘nrd for it, supposing he was one of the workmen, and would let him go in. 
He would go and get such tools as he wanted and leave. Tlie next day the work¬ 
man would say tfiit his tools had been stolen, and the watchman would reply 
that “A man came here last night and got them. I thought ho was some person 
who worked on the building, and he took the ttsds away." That we can not 
account for, and you can not make laws to reach that. But under that law which 
was proimsed it would hold the builder responsible. 

y. Would it not be practicable to have a system of checks?—A. I have sug¬ 
gested that. But in a large building, 25 or 80 stories high, with 1,000 to 1,500 
men, if they waited to check their tools they would not get out until 8 o’clock, 
and there would soon be complaints from the union. In the morning, giving out 
the tools on check, they would not get them out until 10 o’clock. That would 
not work in the big building, though it might in small buildings where there were 
only a few men. You see, no matter what you try to do in the way of labor laws 
you run up against something that is kind of wrong to both sides. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you had much experience in the way of concilia¬ 
tion or arbitration in connection with your trade or busineBs?—A. No; 1 do not 
think I ever have had any. I have been very fortunate—have had very little 
trouble. Once, when I was running for the assembly in 18B5, there was a lalior 
strike create on my bnfldings, and they went into the campaign to defeat me on 
that nound. I could not control it. I had given out the contract to a carpenter, 
and for some reason the unions got into trouble with the carpenter. They said 
he had a nonunion man at work and they went in and took out every man on the 
building. ’Then they came to me and said, “You mustforoe this contractor to dis¬ 
charge this man and let the rest of the men come back.” I said, “ I have no 
rightto. He has a contract with me. I can not force him to discharge his men.” 
’They said, “We will take the stump against you and defeat yon in the campaign.” 
Bnt, unfortunately, they i^e a mist&e, bemuse I got three times as many votes 
as th^ear before. 

Has your league had experience in the way of conciliation or arbitration?— 
A. 1 think we have once or tmce. We have sent committees to arbitrate, which 
have been very successful. 1 think that is the right way to dispose of labor 
strikes. In arbitration yon can generally get something out of it, unless you 
have a man on one side or the other that does not want to do what is fair. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquuab.) What is your opinion of the labor laws in New York 
now-4o you think they are fair both to the employer and employee?—A. Well, 
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go far as I have met with them they have been fair enough with me, becange I 
have had no trouble with them. Of course, if they get these measures on that 
they arc trying to, It will be very unfair, especially the employers' liability law. 
It is (mtrBi?coUBl}' unfair. Of oourge you can not mterfere; they have a right to 
pass such laws as they choose. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Ltd mo inquire whether there has been any attempt in 
New York to hold meetings of conference between the employers and the employees 
with reference to proposed legislation?—A. I do not know of any. If they would 
have a <;ontereiice of tliat kind, I think we could get together and get the right 
kind of laws, 

Q. Do yon think it would be a good thing to attempt?—A. Yea, l)i«ausc when 
we go u]) and show them how ridiculous the measures are they sometimes say, 
“Yes; we did not see it in that liglit.” and they arc willing to amend it. For 
instance, they wanted the employer of lalsir to furnish lockers and watchmen, 
and wh(<n wi^ ]n)inted out to them the objections they said, ‘’That is all right.” 
Take a man putting up a little frame house and having to have 20 watchmen, it is 
ratlHw cxiKjnaive. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Would it not 1 m> well to inaugurate such a meeting Iwfore 
tile legislature meets?—A. Y'es, assuming it could be done. 

y. Would it be iiracticable to do it? Could not your association make a move 
in that direction?—A. We might make the move, but I think on the other side 
they would think we were trying to get the better of them. We would Iki glad to 
do anything of that kind, because I know we would save a good many measures 
from iHiing introduceil. They bring them up there regardless of what they are. 

y. You would bo in better shape to inaugurate such a movement now, since 
your organization, than you could before?—A. Yes. 

(i. (By Mr. Cl.ARKi!.) Do you not think such a iireliminarv conference could be 
provided for by law under the rules of the gnieral assembly?—A. Yes. I wish 
you gentlemen would recommend something of tli(> kind whereby wi! could adopt 
it. IkuoAvour league would willingly take part in anything of the sort. It would 
save ns money and time, 

(Testimony cIomhI. ) 
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TESTIMONY OF ME. LEWIS HASDING, 

Corpeafer oud yniiriil (•iiiilriirlor; Neir I'or/.' ('iti/. 

The commission nwd at Kl.fri a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At 11..'>3 
a.m. Mr. Lewis Harding ivas introduced as a witness, and, 1 sung lirst duly sworn, 
testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Cl.\uke.) Pleas*'state your name imd post-office mldress.— A, Lewis 
Harding; 1 IS East Thirteenth strei't. New York City. 

Q. What is your (S’cnpation?—A. I am a carjienter and general contractor. 

y. Are you aii offi(;er of the builders' leagiu' of New York?—A. I am one of 
iKwwd of managei's. 

Q. Yon have heard the testimony of Mr. Leo and Mr. Lawson'?-A, Yea. 

Q. Do you indorse their statements'?—A. I do, almost entirely. There are some 
mirticulara that I would think might be changed just a little. For instance, the 
chairman asked the percentage of the general builders in the builders' league. 
The answer was 3.5 to 30 iier cent, but that 35 to 30 iier cent proliably do 00 per 
cent of the work of New York City. There are a great number of bniltes, but 
the large percentage of the, work is done by a few, and the majority of this few 
are in the builders’ league and also in the building trades club. 

* .1 ^ V o v Bhillips.) The intent of the question was to know what iier cent 
M tlm huilding was represented-not the number of individuals.—A. I would 
think at least 75 iier cent 

Q. OfthewholecityofNew York?—A. Yes. 

U the building trades club an organization similar to your league?—A. It 
is similar; yes. To lie eligible to luembership in the bnildmg trades club you 
must iw an emffioyer of Talxir in New York City, and they join as individuals. 

memlierg as a member of the Irailding 
teades club without Oie firm being at ail TeuTesemMl t., 
however, the membership goes to the firm and^m a ■ leamfi, 

its representative in the le^ue. ’ “ “ ^ designates who shall be 
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Q. (By Mi\ ClaEKK.) The pnrposes of the two organizations are similar?—A. 
Very similar, although the building trades club does not take the active interest 
in the building trades that the builders’ league does. The builders’ league 
takes up all questions of dispute between employers and employees. It one of 
the trade organizations has trouble with its men, the league undertakes to nego¬ 
tiate a settlement between them, while the building trades club is more of a 
social organization made up of business men. It does, however, furnish head¬ 
quarters for a meeting place for most of the trade organizatious, and proliably 
most of the wealthy contractors in New York City are members of the Wlding 
triwles club, while the builders’ league is a much more a<!tive organization. 

Q. Do some men belong to both?—A. A number do. I am q memlier of Imth. 

Q. Are they rivals in any sense?—A. No; not as a general thing. 

Q. Do they ever cooiierate?—A. They often do in legislative matters at Alliany. 
The building trades club, together with the masons and builders’ association, 
the master carpenters’ association, the master plumbers and the master steam 
fitters, have what is known as a joint legislative committee that goes to Albany 
and either favors or opuses any measure that is offered there that has any bear¬ 
ing on the building trade in the city. The builders’ league have an indeiiendent 
committee of their own up there. They very often cooperate with each other 
unless their interests differ. If they do differ, of course they do not coojwrate, 
but that is very rare. 

Q. Arc these committees or agents maintained at Albany throughout the ses- 
sion?-A. Oh, no; they are there simply to watch the different bills. The organ¬ 
ization have copies of the bills sent to them, and if there is anything that is to 
our detriment or any measure that we think to the benefit of the building trades 
we send a committro up to Albany before the senate and assembly committees 
and iiither oppose or favor it as strikes ns to lie proper, but we do not have any 
regular representative in Albany all the time. 

y. Have you ever exiierienced any difficulty in obtaining suitable legislation or in 
previ'iiting laid legislation on these subjects?-A. Well, wo find this; When we go 
up 1 1 ) Albany, and when we speak to the representatives from our districts, they will 
say, ■ ‘ The labor element vfunts this bill to pass. Now, we have not very mn<di inter¬ 
est in it ourselves and would liketoopjHiseitforyou.lmtif wedoweivillgooiithe 
blacklist. We have already lieen told that if we oppose that bill w'c do not get 
retunied to the assembly." That is what we have found in Albany for the last 
;! or 4 winliTs. We find tliat the labor organizations have a representative there 
at all times, and we find that both the assemblymen and the senators are afraid 
of what the effect on their next election will lie through the lalnir organization of 
the .State. 

tj. Is it the custom of labor organizations to print and circulate a blacklist of 
public men?—A. I do not know so much about the circulation of them. There is 
no (piestion about the fact that they are printed and handed to their members. 
For instance, 3 or 3 of my ini-n, during the strike we had at the close of the sum¬ 
mer of iSOD, showed me a list of the employers who, although comiKtllcd to sign 
the demand that they made upon us at that time, were placed on the blacknst 
liecuuse we took a stand against complying with all the provisions of the demand 
that was made upon us and because we undertook to fight the strike. We were 
]>laced on the blacklist. I understood, only a very few weeks ago, that these 
names ai'e still on the Iwards of the rooms in which they meet as the firms to be 
set rrpon af the first opportunity that they may get. 

Q. Have the builders’ league or the building trades club any similar weapon— 
any blacklist or any list as to men in public life who oppose their measures?—A. 
I think not. I do not know that we have any—certainly not as an organization. 
Individually we may have ircople that we blacklist so far as our own vote is con¬ 
cerned, but certainly not as an organization. 

Q. Has there ever lieen any cimcerted action to defeat a man for reelection or 
to prevent him from Iieing elected in the first instance?—A. I laiow of no organi¬ 
zation in New York CSty connected with the building trades that politics enteia 
into at all. 1 do not know of one building trades organization that takes any 
' stand on either side in politics. 

Q. When you say building trades do you mean employees as well as employ- 
ers?-A. No; I mean employers. Of course, as to the employees I only know from 
hejtrsay. I belong to several of the employers' organizations myselr and I know 
that politics is debarred in them all. 

You think, then, from youi observations in the assembly that there is a great 
hesitation on the part of public men to make what is called an antilabor record?— 
A. There is no question but that is the case. T^y are afraid of the labor vote 
and they do not nedtate to say so. 
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Q. Is it, in yonr jndgment, a means of defeating wise legislation and of enacting 
measures that are unwise and unfair?—A. 'See. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) About what proportion of the members in either party 
of your legislature are blacklisted every year by the labor men?—A. It does not 
make any difference whether they are Eepublicans or Democrats, the whip is held 
over them just the same. 

Q. Yes; but when the list is printed annually by the workingmen’s associa¬ 
tions about what proportion of tnern are regarded as antilabor men?—A. I could 
not answer you intelbgently. What I drew my inference from in making the 
remark which I did is from personal conversation with men at Albany when I 
have gone there at, different times. I have been at Albany occasionally with Mr. 
Lawson and Mr. Leo, and we have been told this: “We can not favor this measure 
liecause the latior people do not want it, or we can not oppose it because the labbr 
element want it.” 

tj. That would be a natural proposition anyway with a representative in 
Albany at any time on any bill, whether insurance, building, or anything else, 
would it not? Would not that Ih) a natural reason to lie given by any legislator?— 
A. I do not know why itshouldbe, “ Because the labor organizations want it”— 
why that should lie the natural answer. 'Why not. “ Because the employers want 
it?” I think the proper answer would be, “ Because my constituents want it,” 

Q. Do yon not think that a good deal of what you call the whip is a matter that 
is very often confined to local liills, and not to those which apply genertdly over 
tlie whole State?—A. The employers’ liability bill was a matter which took in the 
whole State. The majority of the bills at Albany, so far as labor and capital are 
concerned, are bills that affect the whole State—all cities of the first class, anyway. 

(^. Are you aware that the liability bill there will be over every State in the 
Union witnin 5 years?—A. I presume there will lie some bill. 

You are aware there is a tremendous public pressure in the way of settling 
this some way?—A. Yes; 2 years iy<o, as a matter of compromise, after a strong 
discussion Isdore the labor and industry committee, we agreed that we would 
make no opposition to having the same law in New York that they have in Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Q. Do you think the State of New York has as good a body of labor laws as 
can be found in this country?-A. I am not probably as familiar with the lalsu- 
laws all over the whole country, but I certainly do not think the labor laws of 
the State of New York are as good as they could be. I think there could Ihi liet- 
ter laws for Imth the men and the. employers. 

Q. Has not the improvement of lalsir laws in New York come through organ¬ 
ization?—A. I do not think wo have got an improvement in them. I think pretty 
near every lalmr law enacted in the last several years has worked a deWment to 
the men rather than an improvement. 

Q. You would not care to specify, would you. where harm has been worked by 
any of .the laws now in existence?—A. Yes, I will, in one imrticular instance 
that has been cited to-day—the Tobin law—that no piece of granite for munici¬ 
pal or State business can be finished outside of New York State. Now, there are 
certain pillars and columns that enter into some of our large buildings where 
granite can not be used because there is no machinery in the State of New York 
to handle them. There are very few of them used anyway, and there are very 
few places in the country where the granite is found that there is a plant snm- 
ciently large enough to handle them. For that reason some other stone has to 
take its place. And then I heard it stated that in one addition to the museum in 
Central Tark, New York, in one wing of that museum the extra cost of the 
granite, by it not being iiennitted to be cut outside the State of New York, was 
over $100,000. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have yon in mind any other objectionable features 
about that law, aside from the finishing of the material inside the State?—A. 
That is ail there is to it. The Tobin law is simply that all granite for municipal 
work must be cut and finished inside the State or New York. If there was any 

S anite that could be put into a building to be found in the State of New York 
ey would demand that the granite come from the State also. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) At the time the law was passed did they ask for it for 
the reason that it would bring that much more labor into the State of New York?— 
A. I presume their object in asking it was that they might be able to entirely 
control the price of labor. That seems to be the unfortunate erroneous idea that 
tl» laber man has. If he thinks he can get control of the price of his day’s labor 
be does not consider that he may drive certain trade away from New York State 
sad consequently cnt his salary down by being idle two-thirds of his time. That 
featnre of the question be seems to lose sight of entirely. Ten years ago, mid 
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eren less than ten years ago, the great majority of the doors, sash, and blinds, 
and trim of all kinds that went in a building in the carpenter line was manu¬ 
factured within the limits of what is known to-day as Greater New York. To-day, 

I venture to say, not 30 per cent of it is manufactured there, and the other 80 per 
cent is shipped, some as far as from Detroit, and even west of that. 

Q. (ByMr.LiTCHMAN.) Do you mean to say that is due to labor organizations?— 

A. I would say that labor organizations are the ^eatest factor in changing and 
bringing about that condition. I mean that the high price of labor in New York 
does not allow peoide to manufacture and compete with out of town concerns. 

Q. Is it not due to some extent to the changed conditions under which these 
things are produced?—A. Somewhat; but the changed conditions are largely 
brought about by the increase in wages and the shortness of the hours which the 
mechanic works. 

Q. Is it not largely due to the changed condition of employment and the specialty 
of manufacture?-A. The high price of labor has brought about that change of 
condition—has been the greatest factor in bringing about that changed condition. 

Q. Is it not a fact that in almost every department of the building trade a 
specialty of manufacture has grown up?—A. Yes. 

y. The uiiinufacture of sash and blinds, for instance, is a Siiecialty of itself 
now?—A. No. 

Q. It is not?—A. No. There are very few factories. I think, in the country 
that manufacture sash and blinds only. Any factory that manufactures them 
will also manufacture window trim and doors. 

Q. Tlic point I want to bring out is this, that there have grown up special lines 
of manufacturing industry in the buildiag trade, as in the shoe trade, and as in 
most of theme(5hanical trades?—A. Aspecial line. For instance, lean remember 
mills that made a specialty of manufacturing woodwork for building, and they 
do the same thing to-day. 

Q. There Wiis a time, of course, when the carjamter made the whole building.— 
A. That was before machinery came in. • ... , , , • 

Q. I want to And out how far tliis changeil condition is due to the introduction ‘ 
of machinery. I understand you to say that it is due to halwr organizations, and 
the exactions of labor organizations, that this change has been brought alsmt; but 
I want to see if it is not due also to the changed conditions of production?—A. 
That is not what I said. I said that the mills in th<! vicinity of New York manu¬ 
factured the greater jiercentage of the woodwork material that went into a build¬ 
ing, where to-day they do not manufacture 20 jsir cent of it. The other 80 per 
cent is done outside of the State in the same kind of mill and with the same kind 


of maeshinery. , i j 

y. How far is that due to the moving of the factory to the source of supply of 
the raw material?—A. Some of it may be due to that, but in very few instances 
do I know of a factory being moved. Two instances I know of, large trim fiic- 
tories, which moved from New York City, in Isith cases as theoutoimeof a strike. 
The factories did not feel that they could compete with the price of materials 
coming in from out of town—the New York Woodworking Company, whicMs 
now the Batavia Woodworking Company. It was moved as the result of the 

y. (By Mr. PhUiUPS.) Where to?—A. To Batavia. Their factory was in New 
York City. , . . . 

Q. In tile same State?—A. Yes; but whore labor is very much less than it is in 
New York, „ , _ 

Q. (By Uta Parquhar.) Taxes are less, bxi, you had better say. — A. Taxes are 

less, too. . , , . T , • aC 

Q. (ByMr.LiTCHMAN.) The cost of manufacture, too, islessf-A. Isilxiristhe 
biggest item in the cost of manufacture in our line. 

y. (By Mr. Farquhau.) I would like to ask one iiiiestion m resist to this 
cutting and this Tobin bill: Do you know what the position of the New 
England quarry owners was on that bill?— A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know or have you known, as a builder, that it is a close corporation, 
the whole of the granite quarries of New England?—A. No; I do not. 

O. I simply asked to know whether, as a nractioBlbnildOT, yon had known that 
it tuu\ been the intention of the whole of the New England quarries both to 
quairy and to prepare all the granite, just as a ready-made clothing house would?— 
A. I know that. I do not know that there is any such agreemrat. I know that 
the majority of the granite coming into New York State for private work is pre¬ 
pared when it comes in. „ , . 

Q. And the demand under the Tobin bill was simply that New York workmen 
shwd do that cutting?—A. On all municipal work. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Your idea is that was a turning aside of the ordinary 
course of business?—A. Yes. 

( 3 . (By Mr. Clarke.) You think it was uneconomical?— A. No question about 
that to my mind. 

Q. Yon favor arbitration as a means of settling and avoiding labor difficulties?— 
A. I certainly do. 

(J. Would yon think favorably of a law that would subject to a i«nalty any¬ 
body who shovild inaujnirate a strike or lockout without first attempting arbitra¬ 
tion?—A. If the same Yaw would affect the people locked out provided they stuck 
without asking for arbitration. I would not favor a law that would impose a 
penalty upon the employer, leaving the workmen with no penalty against them 
if they should strike. 

Q. Assuming the law would be fair to both sides, yon would favor the princi¬ 
ple?—A. I certainly would. Most employers of New York City have come to 
that point to-day where they court arbitration in .settling difficulties. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Frequent^ strikesand lockouts are inaugurated without 
duo notice to the other party?—A. Without any notice. 

tj. You would not only be in favor of notice, but would compel them to arbi¬ 
trate—one or the>other party?—A. Compel both parties to arbitrate; I would be 
in favor of that. 

(J. It they did not make an effort to arbitrate they would be subject to a pen¬ 
alty?—A. Yes; I would favor that very much. 

(J. Do yon wish to supjdement your statement or the statements of the gentle¬ 
men who preceded yon?—A. Generally, throughout the trade, I know of nothing 
that I could add. I know more aliont the carjienters’ organization than I do of 
the rest. I could tell you the condition of affairs that exists between them at the 
present time. 

Mr. Phillips. The commission would lie glad to hear you on that question. 

The Witness. Between the let and the 16th of September, in IWMl, the Master 
Caiiientei H' Asswiatiou, and pretty nearly every member of it, and for that mat¬ 
ter every employing carpenter in the city of New York, received the following 
demand from the Jonmeymeii Carpenters' Association: (Reading) “An agiee- 
ment lietween the employing cariienters and builders and the Joint Cai'iienters’ 
Organization of New York City. Sir: We the undersigned, representing the car- 
lieiiters’ organizations of New York tlity, hereby respectfully reijuest your signa¬ 
ture to this dixmment, thereby attesting your agreement to our demands of a 
Saturday half holiday and .TO cents per hour. No work to be done Is'tween the 
hours of 13 m. and fi p. m.. on Saturdays. The half holiday to go into effect on 
Saturday, Septemls'i-16. The wages to be $1 jier day on and after ^ptember IN, 
thereby making the schedule henceforward 4+ hours’ at .6(1 cents an hour, $33 jier 
week. Wages to Ixi paid weekly at or licfore 13 o’chxik on the job." 

Some of ns received this demand for our signatures less than 5 days previous 
to the time is was to go into effect. Many of us had work that we had contracted 
for 4 months, and some probably a year, liefore that time, at the old price which 
we were paying up until that time. Where for 48 hours, constituting a week's 
work, we jrnid $21, or $3..60 a day, they now demanded $22 a week for 44 hours' 
work. This wo thought was an unreasonable advance. Another unfair part of 
the agreement—we were perfectly willing, and in fact some of the employers had 
advocated, that the men should have a half holiday on Satiuday, but we did feel 
that we should Iw permitted to work our men on Saturday between the hours of 
12 and 5 if we had anything special we wanted to do, provided we paid them 
double time. They gave us that right on Sunday. They gave the right between 
the hours of 5 in the evening and 8 o'clw.k next moniing. They gave us that 
right—to employ at double time if we were disiiosed to do so, but they told us in 
that agreement that between the hours of 13 and 5 no work should be done at any 

S rice. Now, these hours to some of the jobbing carpenters in the lower part of 
no city—^the office building section—are invaluable, because after the men leave 
their places of business on Saturday afternoon, if there is any jobbing or altera¬ 
tion in the office they want made, they want the work done before they come 
back again on Monday morning. That part of the agreement we thought we 
could not stand, and wo thought that they were asking a little too much increase 
when they asked more per week for 4 hours less than we had been paying them 
for 4 hours more. 

We met a committee from their organization, who told our committee they had 
power to settle the matter, and they talked and hashed the question over for 2 or 3 
days, and finally they came to an agreement whereby they agr^ to work for 47 
cents an hour and that this agreement should only last until the 1st of February; 
that is, the demand that there should be no work on Saturday between the hours 
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of 12 and 5. Our committee agreed to it and iioth sides signed the agreement, 
which is as follows: (Beading.) 

“The counter proMsition from the unions’ committee which is offered as a 
comOTomise is as follows: 

“ Wages to be 47 cents per hour, 8 hours per day, as at present, on Saturday the 
men unit work at 12 o’clock m., and the committee indorse the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth lines of the employers’ proposition, viz: . 

“ Thu'd. A committee of arbitration be appointed from both iiarties 

“ Fourth, to adjust the matter of wages, hours, and the difference 
Fifth, between city and out of town material, and any (inestions 

“ Sixth, which may arise for the following year beginning February I, IIMK). 
This proposition was unanimously agreed to after a full discusshui and 
signed by: 

•• L. W. Davidson, Geo. Cavanagh, C. A. Judge. Geo. D. Gaillan, for the Joint 
OrgiUiizations of Carpenters. John L. Hamilton, Bobert Christie, William A. 
Hoe. Hugh Getty, D. Mitchell. John H. Carl, for the Master Cariicnters’ Organi¬ 
zation.” 

We asked the question if our men could return to work the next moniing. They 
said. “ Yes; we are going to have a general meeting to-night and we will issue an 
order to our men in the morning to go back to work.” Tlio next day we got word 
that this committee that came to us representing that they had power to settle 
the differences between the employ its and the employees had nd power at all; that 
they simply signed the agi-eement on their own resiMnnsibility. and tliat the original 
demand would be lived u]! to. Well, after a couple of weeks moreof fighting, on 
Octoljer 4 the memlH'rs of the master cai'i)euters’ organization that had not already 
given in signed in a body, all at once, the demands—swallowed the bait. 

You see, this demand docs not specify any time when the demand shall expire. 
It umy bo broken in a week, or in two weeks, or a mouth, or it may last for years. 
We agreed to live up to the demands that they set out there: but rye did, however, 
ask them to appoint a committee of arbitratii.n to meet a committee from us, to 
see it W'e could not arrive at some .amicable understanding whereby we could liavo 
a .yearly agrmuent with them. 

They apiiointed a committee, and from February l.t up to August 15 we 
endeavonsi, through our arbitration coinmittiH;, to anive at some agreement. But 
we always met with this ob.iection; that the unions demanded that this original 
demand be lived uji to. Further, that they would not keep any ap]s)intmentthey 
made with ns. For instance, if a date was set for a conference betwism our com¬ 
mittee and theirs, the time for the conference would arrive and their coniuiittoe 
would not put in an aiUMHirauce at ail. And when we wrote to the assisdation t<> 
know why our committee had not lieen met, we would get notice ot the ineetingof 
another conmiittis:—a new'one entiiel.v—not the same arbitration coiumittee that 
they had originally', but an entirely new committi'e would come with a proposi¬ 
tion, and W'e would make a counter one. and tln'y would agree for a final confer¬ 
ence on a certain day,and W'hen that time arnved their iwople would never show' 
up again. So that on August bo the master carpenters' as.sociation received a 
report from its arbitration c.onmiittee, of which the fidlowring is a coyiy; 

“Nkw Yokk, August I//, I'.UK). 

"Tlie arbitration committee of master carpenters’assojdation would resiiect- 
fully reiMirt that they have Issm in cmiference with committee of brotherhoiHl of 
carpenters since Felirnary I:), and have met in committee on Febniary l!t, June 
4. It. and l.'i, July », and August 12. On February 13, matter of wages and a 
half a day Satnnlii.v afternoon were tnlly discussed. It was suggested that a com¬ 
mittee of the brotherh<«id should be aiiiminted with full |K)wer to md. In the 
matter of wages, it was asked that we put iu writing our ptoiwsition, and on Feb¬ 
ruary 11 the follow'ing letter was sent: 

‘ Mr. T. C. WAL.SH, Secretary. 

‘••De.ok Sir: At aconferem* meeting, held last night, of the master carjien- 
ters’ as.s(H'intion oiffcrence committee and the cmnmittce of joint caiqienters’ 
at sociations, the following proposition was made for the consideration of the 
unions; ’That the wages of carpenters working in shops be $3 per day and the 
wages tor outside work be $3.75 per day; and that, in the interest of harmony 
between employers and employees, we suggest the appointment of a committee 
of conference by the unions, which shall have power to act with the ma.ster car¬ 
penters’ conference committee for the consideration and settlement of any qura- 
tions and difficulties that may arise, and the making of a yearly agreement in 
regard to wages, and the elimination of sympathetic strikes. 

“ ‘ Bobkrt CUBISTIE, Secretary.' 
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“ No answer was received from them, and on May 18 the following letter was 
sent: 

‘“May 18,1900. 

“‘Mr. B. F. Featherson, 

“ ‘ Hemtary of the IHutrict Couneil, 

“ ‘ 2j^ ®i«f Eightieth Street, City. 

“ ‘ Dear Hjk; I herewith send yon copy of proposition made to yonr body, and 
sent to T. Walsh, secretary, on Febmary 14, 1900. Wo never received any 
answer up to May 4,1900, ana on that day we sent him again a letter, a copy of 
which I herewith send you. I think it will be unnecessary to emr^s the desire 
of the master carpenters' association further than what is said in these two 
letters. 

'■ • Yoirrs, respectfully, Robert Christie, Chairman.’ 

“ After additional correspondence ameeting was called in conference on June 4. 

• “ A imsiting of the arbitration committee was called at 8 o'clock p. m., at office 
of master caiiientcrs’ association, Townsend Building, comer Broadway and 
Twenty-fifth street, to meet committee of New York District Council of Brother¬ 
hood of Carpenters, to consult on the matter of wages, work on Saturday after- 
niKin, etc. 

• ihesent; Messrs. Getty, Hamilton, Mitchell, Christie, and Hoe, of arbitra¬ 
tion committtx'; from council of brotherhood, Messrs. Spretar.Blatchford.Ehret, 
Mortcnsmi, Bohman, and Haar. 

" ‘ A general discussion was had in the matter of wages, etc., and the following 
was snlimittiKl by the brotherhood; 

“ ‘ The following are the promsitions submitted by locals 476, 497, 375; 

•' ‘ First. That men will work for and receive in carpenters’ shops 42 cents an 
hour as the minimum rate of wages; men on bnildings and outside work to 
receive 50 cents an hour: and 44 hours to constitute a Week's work. 

“' Secimd. Outside men not to handle or put up interior finish that has not the 
union lalsd on it. 

••‘Third. The Isiss builders to agree to manufacture their own or buy their 
interior finish from union shops and have the union label on it. 

•“Fourth. Cabinetmakers and the men working in socalled cabinet shops to 
demand a 44 hours’ week and wages at a minimum rate of 42 cents an hour at the 
end of the year. 

“‘Fifth. That in jobbing shops where men working inside and outside shall 
get outside wages. 

•• ‘ Sixth. This agreement to l« signed by the members of the district council 
and a committee from the Isiss builders’ association, and to stand good for 1 year, 
•• ‘ Which was received without debate. 

•• • An adjournment was taken to June H.at 8 p. m. 

“ ‘ WiLUAM A. Hoe, Secretary.’ 

“An adjournment was taken to June 9, when the committee met in conference 
and the following was offered by the committee of master carpenters; 

“ ‘ Tlvo wages of men working outside of shops shall tie 47 cents per hour; the 
wages of men when working in shoiis shall mi 39 cents per hour, minimum 
wages.’ 

"An adjournment was taken to July 39, at 8 o’clock p. m. On July 27 the fol¬ 
lowing was received; 

“ ‘ Ml-. W. A. Hoe, Secretary. 

•• • Dear Sir; At a meeting of the district council hold last evening I was 
instructed to notify you that it would be Impossible for onr committee to meet 
yon on Monday next, but by August 18, or any date after which would be conven¬ 
ient to the master carpenters’ association, onr committee will be ready to meet 
your committee and come to a final understanding. 

“ ‘ Respectfully, yours, •• • Geobob Slater, 

“ ‘ Secretary of IMetrict Council.’ 

“And in answer the following was sent: 

‘ ‘ Mr. Qeorue Slater, 

•“ Secretary IHetrict Council, Brotherhood of Car^tert, 

“ ‘ 49 South Tenth Strmt, BroeMyn. 

“ ‘ DeaB Sir: As per your request, I have called a meeting of the arlntration 
committee of master oarpentem to meet with yonr committee for Monday, 
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August IS. at 6.30 p. m., at office of master carpenters’ association, Townsend 
Bunding, Broadway and Twenty-fifth street. 

“ ‘ Respectfully, yours, “ ‘Wiluam A. Hos, 

“ ‘ Secretary Arbitration Committee’ 

“ On August 13 the committee met again, and the answer from the brotherhood 
was that the rate of wages for outside men from $4 per day could not be reduced, 
but the proposition of 39 cents per hour might be considered. This your com¬ 
mittee would not accept, as the rate of wages now paid in mills and cabinet shops 
is 85 cents per hour. Your committee would recommend that no other confer¬ 
ence shall be had with the brotherhood until such committee from the brother¬ 
hood shall have full power to act. Our time has been spent without results, as 
they do not feel disposed to yield any point. As at present there are 4 carpenters’ 
associations—brotherhood of carpenters (say 4.300), lodges seceded from the 
brotherhood (say 1,100), the amalgamated carpenters, and the city carpenters 
(number we did not get)—and that all rates are being paid to carpenters from 63 
a day up. IThe unions are in a very demoralized state, but seem not at all willing 
to make any concession or to do anytliing for the good of the trade. 

“ Hugh Getty, Chairman. 

" William A. Hoe, Secretary.’’ 


After receiving this reiwirt from its arbitration committee, the master cariKiiters 
decided on August 15,1900. that they would not hold themselves bound to live up 
to the agreement they had signed a year ago; that they would make the liest 
terms with the men individually that they could. That is what they are doing 
at the present time. . . 

The resolution passed by the master carpenters at this time was: 

“Resolved, ’That it is deemed inexpedient to hold further conferences with such 
committees from the brotherhood until such committees have full jKiwer to act 
on matters under consideration. .^ , 

’* And, further, that notice be, and hereby is, given to the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of this city, that the circular signed hy 
members of this organization bearing date October 4,1899, relative to the rate of 
■wag(j8, etc., be, and hereby is, declared terminated and of no effect on and after 

August 20,1900.” i. s i. 

So that at the present time we can hire carpenters for whatever we can, with¬ 
out violating any agreement. We have terminated all agreements that we have 
with our men, although, as a member of the organization, I know the fooling and 
spirit of the orgauization to be that they would be willing to have an agreement— 
Uko to have some basis. Not so much to have a better feeling themselves person- 
ally with their men, but so they would be able to be on a fairer basis to compete 
with some of the comt)etitor8-^ome of the men in the same line who are outeiae 
the limit of our organization. That is the reason why we are more anxious to 
have an agreement with our men. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The fair-minded employer of labor, then, desires to 
dem justly with his help?—A. There is no question about that. 

Q. He feels the effetjt of unfair competition on the part of the unwrupulous 
emjdoyer as much as the employee himself?—A. True. Our organization repre¬ 
sents a membership nowhere near a majority of the employing carpenters in 
number, but it represente a membership that does the large percentage of the 
work in New York aty. Now, if we had an agreement with our men that both 
sides would live up to, that would be just and equitable t<> both sides, these out¬ 
side people would not have the same power they have to-day to compete with iw 
in an unfair way. . , . , u • a. j... 

Q. Then the organization of labor, intelligently conducted, would assist you in 
bringing about that condition of affairs?—A. Thatisnght. 

Q. (ByMr.CLABKE.) Inviewof theconditionsof buildmgmthese^entyeare. 
is it not almost necessary, to enable you to estimate a job safely, tl^t you should 
know a long time in advance about what your labor is 

the unfortimate part of it. We do not know. Very often that loses us a 
job. Buildings will go up in New York, and some take 18 mon^ to complete. 
Our work goes on at the end, at the wind-up of the buildiM, ^thin ^ 

months of its completion, but we have to estimate that buiWing probably 18 
months before that, when the general contract is given out. Now, we cm only 
use our judgment as to what wages we will have to pay when we come to put 
that work in the building. It may be less and it may be more. At the present 
time we have no agreement, every man hiring ms men as cheap as he can. It 
we had an agreement that we would pay them so much per hour we ^ronla have 
to live up to it, because there would be a penalty attached if we did not. 

376a— voi. 2 - 8 
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Q. (By Mr. Litohmas.) Have you thought along the line of a mutual organ!- 
zatSon, where the employers and employees could come together either directly 
or by delegated authority?—A. I think that a delegated authority would he so 
unfamiliar with the subject that it could not be either an advantage to the men 
or to the employer, but I have thought that that would be a real good thing if 
there could be some law that would make the different organizations have an 
agreement—say a certain time in the year agree on the scale of wages and on the 
number of hours of work, and so on—that they could live up to, and if either 
party broke that it should be subject to a penalty, or if there was a controversy 
It should be left to arbitration. But I do not think that to go before a national 
or State board of arbitration would do any good. It would be like going before 
a judge to-day in court. 

(j. My question was to see whether or no yon had thought along the line of a 
mutual organization of employers and employed.-A. No; I do not think we could 
have a mutual organization. 

Q. Why not? Are the interests too antagonistic?—A. I think so. I do not 
think it would be possible. 

Q. Such an organization has existed in the past in a limited way.—A. In a very 
limited way. I understand the Joint Society of Mtsihanics and Tradesmen in 
New York, one of the oldest institutions, was of that nature, but that was in the 
remote past. 

Q. (By Mr. Pabquhar.) As yon have no agreement at present, either with the 
brotherhood or the amalgamated association, and it is an open competition on 
the part of the workmen and employers, what are the Imiefits to your trade or to 
the workingmen of this open competition that is on at the present time, or is it 
injurious?—A. I do not think to anylssly who takes any large contracts for work 
that the benefit is very much. It is of considerable benefit to the smiiller employer. 
It permits him, now that business is slack in the carpenter line and a very small 
percentage of them employed, to hire a man very much cheaper than ho could 
honestly if he had an agreement to pay his men the regular standing rate of 
wages. That standard rate would be aliovo what the majority of carpenters in 
New York City are getting to-day. 

Q. In this open competition, does the man who puts up a building or has the 
building put up for him gain anything?-A. No; I do not think he does, because 
a man can not safely estimate. But the man who has jobbing done sometimes 
gets the lieneflt of it. In a building the contractor would hardly take the risk. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washinoton. D. C., NowdiIht lli. Iim. 

TE8TIM0HY OF MR. DAVID BLAD8TEIK, 

Su]>ennlendfiU Educatiunal Alliance of New York. 

The commission met at 3.10 p. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. At that time Mr. 
David Blaustein was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Q. (ByMr.CliAKKE.) Please state your name and post-office address.—A. David 
Blanstem, No. 197 East Broadway, New York Cit^. 

Q. Have yon prepared a statement, Mr. Blaustein?-A. No; I have not. I am 
ready to answer general questions on the topics suggested by yourselves. 

Q. How long has this organization, with which yon are officially connected, been 
in existence?—A. It has been in existence since 1891, and I have been connected 
with it since July, 1898. 

(j. How large is it, numerically?-A. It is very large, indeed. It reaches an 
average of B.W people per day. 

Q. How is the work supported?—Ai It is supported by voluntary contributions, 
mostly by the Jewish people of the city of New York. 

Is this a subject of contribution in tbe syn^ogaM?—A. No; it is not sec¬ 
tarian with the Jews. It is not even sectarian in the oroadest sense of the word. 
While mainly supported by the Jewish people of the city of New York, and the 
beneficiaries are mostly Jews, still we make no distinctions; if a non-Jew applies 
for admission into a class or club, or wishes to draw books from our libr^, or 
wishes to attend our gymnasium, we ask no (questions. In fact, we have pwple 
of all denominations; we have colored people in our classes. 

Q. But your work is mostly among Hebrews?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Is it somewhat of a similar character to that of the college settlement in 
New York?—A. It is, and it is not, in so far that we really do not carryon their 
scientific studies; we do not experiment upon the people who come. We might 
do it indirectly, hut it is mostly to benefit the individuals who come there that 
we have classes and dubs. Onr work is divided into three parts, and it is accord¬ 
ing to the times. For instance, we have morning classes; &ese are intend^ for 
children of school age who do not attend the puolic school, and it is mostly for 
such children who have recently arrived. We sometimes have chilih^n on the sec¬ 
ond day after their arrival from Europe. We prepare them there for the public 
schools. As soon as they learn to speak the langn^e and as soon as we hear that 
there is room in the public schools we promote them there. But our work with 
the children is not only to give them instruction as such, but we endeavor to exert 
also a moral influence over them. For instance, we look after their cleanliness; 
we have onr barbers, whose bills are quite large every month. We send the child 
first to the barber. We have a bath in our institution and we see that flie chil¬ 
dren get a bath as often as possible. Every Friday, in our large auditorium, we 
have patriotic exorcises, and through the cmldren we also reach their parents, who 
also are recent arrivals. We have occasional meetings for these parents, where 
we tell them of American life. These meetings are more of a socid nature. We 
have also in the morning classes of children or young people who are graduates 
of public schools, who do not feel inclined to work in fai-tories, but want to pre¬ 
pare themselves for ofBce work, and we have commercial classes. We also Imve 
in onr building a kindergarten class for children under kindergarten ago who would 
not be admitted to the public kindergartens, and the special feature of our kin¬ 
dergarten classes is that we have mostly such children whose parents work, both 
father and mother. We also give a lunch to the children. It is a little shove a 
nursery. We would, for instance, not take children under the age of S, but we 
take children under the age of 5. We have our reading room, which is open from 
9 in the morning until 10 at night. Then there is a library in the city, supp<irted 
mostly by the Jewish jieople, called the Aguilar Free Library, and they nave a 
branch in our building. The books and the magazines that the library has are so 
selected as to meet the requirements of the immigrants. For instance, we have 
quite a number of Hebrew books, Russian liooks, Yiddish books—that is, the 
dialect spoken by the pemile of the neighborhood—the American history; W'e liavo 
the Constitution of the United States translated in all these languages. Wo have 
books for general readers. Most of the books are for these immigrants. This is, 
in ;i general way, our moming work. 

In the afternoon we have classes for children who attend the public schools, 
but (sime to us after school hours, and these begin at alsmt 4 o’chsrk and last 
until 7, and they come for variou^mrposes, but the largest numlier of children 
come for religionB instruction. This is the only part in onr institution that is 
sectarian. We impart to the children a relirious instruction, and wo accomplish 
a twofold end by it—the children come under the influence of religion and at 
the same time we also fill the gap between the rising and the passing genera¬ 
tion. On the east side there is a great problem, and that is to make the children 
respect their parents. The children all speak English, the parents do not, and 
the children lose all respwt for them. The parents have their religions views, 
and they have their services in accordance with their views, which do not apiieal 
to the children. As a natural result there is a great conflict between the chil¬ 
dren and the parents. We impart religious instruction to the children with that 
end in view. We dwell mostly on the ethical part of religion. We do not lay 
stress on the ceremonial part, but at the same time we teach them to respect 
their traditions and to respect their parents. We make it our business to tell the 
children that while their parents may not know English, while they may not be 
familiar with American conditions, their parents have had a training at home' 
which might correspond even to college education here. Of course it was an one¬ 
sided education, mokly Jewish Talmudic, bat still their minds have been exer¬ 
cised and developed; also that morally they stand high. We have industrial 
classes for girls—^wing, millinery, dressmaking, and cooking. Wo have gym- 
nasinm one afternoon for the boys and the other afternoon for girls. We give to 
the children physical culture with some end in view—to give them what their 
parents did not have at home. We therefore lay great stress upon it. The Jew 
has, for various reasons, neglected physical culture for the past, thousand 
years, and we therefore lay great stress upon it to the children. We make it a 
point that the children should join onr classes of ^ysical culture. 

<J. Do they take kindly to it?—A. They do. Then we have in the afternoon 
also literary clnbs for boys and literary clubs for girls. We have a club under 
the auspices of the City fflstory Association. We want to teach the children 
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first the history of the city of New York. We have dramatic club meetings in 
the aftemrom: in other words, social and literary clubs. We have in our build¬ 
ing a very large Penny Provident Bank, to teach cnildren to be thrifty. November 
1 we had as many as 18,000 depositors, little children whose deposits vary from 1 
cent to .'iO. i t 

Q. Is that business carried on by the society or separator—-A. We act as the 
agent for the Penny Provident Fund, but ours is said to be not the largest stahon 
in New York City, but one of the largest stations in New York City. This, in a 
general way.isouraftornoon work for children. Just one more thing, very impor¬ 
tant; We have in the library reference rooms and study rooms for the children. 
They could not do it at home, would not have there accommodations, would have 
no one to Iielp them; but in our room they are in the habit of learning their 
school lessons. 

y. (By Mr. Phii.ups.) You have a number of different languages. How do 
you manage that in the library and also in your instruction?—A. That I will toll 
when I come to the evening work. I am speaking now of the children, and with 
the children we do the work mostly in the English language. Most of the pupils 
in our schools are Russians, Roumanians, Galicians, and we have teachers who 
siH'ak all th(‘se languages. So when children are first introduced into American 
life they are taught to give the first words in their own languages, and then taught 
in English. 

Now comes the most important part of our work, the evening work. In the 
evening we have the same work carried on as during the day; we have it for 
adults who work either in factories or in stores or in the sweat shops. And for 
some of them who (;an not come to ns before 9 o’clock we have evening classes 
arranged to open up as late as that, and our building is open as late as II. 

y. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Domany call as late as 9?—A. A very large numlier. At 
any given time if yon will come to our building you will find not less than 1,000 
people there. 

y. I believe you have not told where it is located.—A. Our building is located 
riglit in the center of the .Jewish quarter, East Broadway and Jefferson street. 
Now, in the evening wo have first classes for beginners to study English; in other 
words, to teach them the three R’s. There a very peculiar population comes to 
us—some who have not had any education at home at all; others who have had 
an education at home and want to learn the same thing in English; others, again, 
who are self-made iieople, who have studied and never systematized their knowl¬ 
edge,andhad not theojuiortunityprobably at home, and come to us that we should 
help them in systematizing their own knowledge. We do notduplicate the public- 
school work. For instance, in the winter, when the public night schools are OMn, 
wo do not encourage people to come to us to study the rudiments of the En^sh 
language, or arithmetic, or American history; but they prefer to come to us, for 
the reason that we take an individual interest in them, and, besides, that our teach¬ 
ers are mostly themselves foreigners, but American by education. They prefer, 
therefore, to come to us; but still during the winter months we do not have so 
many classes fi ir liegiiiners. And we have also in the evening commercial courses: 
young people working in offices, in order to improve themselves, come to us to 
study booKkeeping, stenography, and typewriting. We have also people who 
come to prepare themselves for college. They work during the day in factories, 
and. as I said before, they are people who had some education at home and have 
higher ambitions, so we have classes in advanced studies. We also have general 
culture classes tliat do not lead to some particular end. But the people of the 
east side are very eager to know everything, and we have, therefore, classes in 
literatnre, history, economics, constitutional history, and also classes in music. 
There are quite a number of talented people on the east side, and we^ve them 
' an opportunity to develop their talent. We have also classes in art. This we do 
intentionally, in order to develop that taste in the Jewish people which has been 
n^ected by them so many centuries. 

This is, in a general way, our work during the week. Saturday the building is 
closed for secular work. Although the Alliance is a nonsectarian institution, 
still we are in the Jewish midst, and the people would feel hurt were we to have 
classes on the Sabbath day. This day is therefore devoted to religious work. In 
our larg(! hall we have services for older people. They are conducted in a con¬ 
servative w-ay: for instance, all prayers are read in Hebrew, but we have a minis¬ 
ter who addresses the congregation in plain German, which is nearer to Yiddish, 
on topics of the day, which they otherwise would not have the chance probably 
to hear. Then they are taught decorum and order, which, unfortunately, in many 
of our synagogues Is not to be found. In other words, the People's Synagogue— 
that is what it is called—while it is a synagogue in the full sense d the word 
nevertheless has educational value for ^e peo^e. 
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In the afternoon we have services for the children, and the services arc con¬ 
ducted mostly in English, and the rabbis of varions congregations siteak to the 
children, and the service is more cheerful and more progressive. 

In the evening—Saturday evening—the building is thrown open for social work, 
and there in every room you will find people come together for recreation. No 
serious study is carried on Saturday night, and there we have a number of boys' 
clubs, a number of girls’ clubs, and clubs of older people. They have delates and 
informal receptions. We have a military company drilling. We have our own 
band, giving a little concert in one of the halls. Then in the large hall there will 
be an entertainment. The entertainment always has in new a counteracting of 
the evil of the theaters of the east side. Our theaters are accessible to the jieople, 
and have by no means a moralizing influence; there are in New York City thre(> 
standing Jewish theaters, and they cater, in many instances, to th<‘ lower wishes 
of the people and have a demoralizing effect. Onr entertainments are intended to 
raise the tone of theatrical performances. I my self had the satisfaction of finding 
out from those who have been to onr entertainments tliat they are free to say 
they do not care after that to go to any of the theaters in the neighborlusid. 

The same is the case with our Sunday work. On Sunday we do not have 
classes: it is mostly social work. Wo also publish in onr institution a monthly 
magazine. It is conducted by the young people belonging to our clubs. It (chiefly 
deals with affairs in the Alliance, but also problems of the east side. Our inten¬ 
tion is to develop the resiionaibility of citizenship, if not with the old peoide, at 
least with the young people, and after 10 years of hard labor wo have the satisfac¬ 
tion to se(i that the young people have become interested in our own work, and 
I know they are interest^ in the work of the neighborhood. We make it a fea¬ 
ture to celebrate all legal holidays. The majority of the pisiplc residing on the 
east side do not know the meaning of the legal holidays, and we make a sjiecial 
effort, to reach the older people at such celebrations. For instance, on the Sunday 
before election day wo had a meeting in the large auditorium. We had two lec¬ 
tures. One was by Professor Qiddings, of Colmnlria University. He spoke in 
English to the younger people on the resimnsibility of citizenship. They were 
impnsfsed with the importance of citizeuahi]i, the duty to vote, but of course not 
told how to vote. Then another one spoke to th<‘ older peojile in Yiddish in tlie 
same way. While I am siwaking of this meeting I might mention that we do not 
interfere with the internal affairs of onr social and literary clubs. They are 
allowed to discuss any subject on earth. They may discuss politics; they may 
discuss the (piestion of gold and silver, but they must not be iiersonal. They 
may disetuss the question of Tammany Hall or corporations, but they must not 
mention names when they hold such debates. 

We also have in the summer what we call onr "roof garden," when the general 
work la closed, and it la the greatest attraction for the jK-ople in the summer to 
keep our children from the streets. We hav<‘ kindergartens there, and the chil¬ 
dren are instructed in imiet games. We can ac(»mmodate on our roof about 1500 
jieople at a time, and the roof is always filled from early nioniing until late at 
night. After sunset the adults begin to come, and then we hove music, and stere- 
opticon views, especially devoted to American geography. We make a great 
effort to acquaint the people who come tons with the resources of America. We 
want them to know the names of the States and the facts of the different States, 
and in this way we may sometimes encourage probably immigration from New 
York into the interior States. 

Recently we have introduced a new feature in our work. We hold receptions 
in the building for immigrants who have recently arrived. We have no way, of 
course, of reaching them all, but it is pretty well known, and when they come we 
. tell them of the differences between Russia and America. I hapjien to lie a Rus¬ 
sian myself, and of course I know the differences, and 1 find that such talks work 
very well. The building is in the center of that neighborhood. It is a very large 
building—5-story bnildtog on a comer, seen from all sides—and tieople go there 
for everything. They consider it an encyclopedia, and come for all kinds of 
information. 

We draw a sharp line between charity and education. I may sometimes learn 
of a family in distress. For instance, young women want to learn dressmaking, 
so as to be able to support themselves, or some wish to study. They need some¬ 
thing to live on meanwhile. When this happens I refer their cases to the United 
Hebrew Charities without telling the young women I have done so. I decline to 
speak to people about pecuniary assistance. Onr main object is to teach them 
to help themselves, and we do not want to give them the least impression that 
we give pecuniary assistance; so this is the reason why we call ourselves the 
Educational Alljance. 
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Q. Most of these people are inclined to be self-helpful, are they not?—A. They 
are. but still some of them misunderstand. Formerly this place was caUed the 
Hebrew Institute. Four years ago it was changed from the Hebrew Institute to 
Educational Alliance, and that was in order to give it a more nonsectarian name. 
Some people of the neighborhood do not imderstand exactly. Some think it is. 
a pubUc institution; others, again, think it was endowed by Baron Hirsoh, and 
often call it by that name. Very few know it is supported by the Hebrews of 
New York. 

ij, (By Mr. Kennedy.) YontoldwhatyoudoontheJewishSabbath. Whatdo 
yon do on the followifift day?—A. We have social work. If there were a demand 
for it we would not hesitate for a moment to have services for another denomina¬ 
tion, but there is simply no demand for it. It might even cau.se a little disturlv 
ance at ttrst if we dared to intnaluce it; but from our point of view we would not 
hesitate tf) do that. Ixjcanse we are nonsectarian. 

<J. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is your work simply In scope and effect the same as what 
are known as •• social settlementeV "—A. It is, and it is not. for the reason that we do 
not have resident workers. We open in the morning and close at a certain time 
in the evening. It is not a social settlement, but we do cover work the same as a 
settlement. Some thought we should call our place the People’s University. 

This, gentlemen, is in a general way our work. Now, if yon care to ask me 
questions as to my observations I shall be glad to answer them. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) First.let me ask you if you know of any similar helpful 
educatiimal work in any of the countries from which these people emigrated?— 
A. No; I can even toll by an experience I had last summer in Europe. I myself 
liave lieen in this country now 1.S years, and 1 was last summer in Europe and 
met brothers of mine in Germany, and I could not explain to them what I was 
doing in America. They simply could not understand me, the conditions are so 
different. 

Q. Do you find that this work is interesting your m’oplo in America? Are they 
eager to understand our institutions?—A. Very. The reason for it is, as soon as 
they come here—they are different from other immigrants—they leave Europe 
liehind them; they bum. so to say, the bridges behind them, and they can not go 
liock to Russia. I nwself can not go back to Russia, even if I want to, because 
I left Russia before 1 was 31 years old, and liave become an American citizen, 
which is in Russia a political crime. The Secretary of State would not promise 
me protection in Russia when I went back there. 

(j. (By Mr. FAKqUHAR.) Do you owe military service to Russia?— A. Yes; I do. 
It is different with the German Jew who comes to America. I think he thinks 
yet of Germany, and it takes quite a while before he forgets it, because he is, 
after all, treated as an equal in Germany. But I am speaking mostly of immi¬ 
grants coming from eastern Europe, who create a problem here. 

Q. Is there a feeling of love of native land in those Jews who emigrate to this 
country?—A. Yes; there is a love in so far as it concerns Jewish life. Even here 
the Jewish life is somewhat different. For instance, take a Russian, or the Gali¬ 
cian, or the Roumanian, and they have their own centers there, and it is easy for 
them to observe the Jewish rites, while it is very difficult for them, indeed, here, 
for instance, to observe the dietary laws and keep the Sabbath. The economic 
conditions are so different here that it makes it difficult for them to observe it, 
and they feel a little at a loss at first. Of course, we have other problems. I 
idmply explain to you what we are doing, but indirectly we touch upon a number 
of other things. The change of the conditions has a peculiar effect upon the 
minds of the people. Take, for instance, the Russian Jew who comes over to 
America, coming as he does from a country where he is really not allowed to 
think for himself, and within a short time he is transferred to a country where he 
is even allowed to act; the reaction is then very great. I studied the immi¬ 
grants in Boston and in Providence before I came to live in New York City, and 
I found that reaction at first is very great. They can not for one moment asso¬ 
ciate liberty with law. That is at first the same way about religious life. Of 
course, at home they were so steady that they could not help being religious. 
They were at a material disadvantage if not religious at home. For instance, if 
a Jew should keep his store open on the Sabbath in a town in Russia or Poland 
he would be at a material disadvantage because of it. Now. when be comes to 
America, he finds he is at a material disadvantage if he keeps it closed. There is 
that difference. I shall never forget the impression it made upon me, althoi^;h I 
lived in Germany before I came here. Take a Russian who is accustomed at home 
to consider Czardom to be divine; when he comes here shortly before electimi and 
reads' the campaign literature and listens to stump speeches—now, yon can not 
imagine what effect it has upon him to see how the head of the natimi is imt to 
ridicule, or caiiostureB are made of him. The result to him' is that he loses idl 
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respect for authority. He thinks if this is the case,if the President of the United 
States can be ridiculed, then there is no authority, and the result of it is, the 
policeman or higher officials mean nothing to him. At home he is afraid of the 
brass button, but here it means no authority at all. In dealing with immigrants 
we must bear all of this in mind. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.^ How soon does the change come over the people?— A. 
I have studied about 10 individuals and took great interest in them, as I really 
was interested in their welfare. I know a young man who is now occupying a 
prominent porition; when he first came he was anarchistic to the extreme. A 
few years later he became socialistic, believing in philosophic socialism, and now 
he is a conservative citizen. 

9 . (By Mr. Kennedy.) Has he joined a political party?—A. He has already 
joined a political prty. He was a Bryan man during the last campaign. 

Q. You s))oke about uelieving in the divinity of Czardom. Do the Jews Iwlieve 
in the divinity of the Czar?—A. They are accustomed to look at it so. The religion, 
probably, of the Jew does not teach it, but it is the general feeling in Russia. 
They speak of the Czar with the greatest reverence. 

y. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you find any improvement in that condition in the 
immediate generation of immigrants?—A. Great. The a(*ond generation is fully 
Americanized. • 

tj. That is, similar in position and instincts and actions to the second genera¬ 
tion of other classes?—A. Yes. Now, as I said, we do not directly touch these 
questions, bnt we will discuss social problems; and we will have lectures on the 
philosophy of anarchism, and the philosophy of socialism, and the young people 
attend those lectures. They are given in the languages the people sjieak and tree 
discussion makes them change. ()ne of our classes in our building is composed of 
about 200 young jieople, and I remember 2 years agoeveryoneof them was radical. 
Recently, however, they have changed. 

(J. (By Mr. Clarke.) You mean by that they were anarchists?-A. Anarchists 
in theory. They were discussing free love, and did not hesitate to discuss any 
subject in the world; but they have changed around, and have lK«ome imbued 
with the spirit of patriotism and altruism, 

Q. With the increasing knowledge of freedom they have increased the sense of 
responsibility?—A. Yes; so it is. In Russia these very same people were not 
allowed to express themselves, and an argument was always silenced by being 
imprisoned, and they therefore did not believe tliat the other side would ever give 
them a hearing; but the fact that they have a fair healing with us changes them 
in the course of time. They leam to see the otlier side. 

Q. Is there much desire among the adult immigrants to leam the English lan¬ 
guage and become acquainted with American institutions?-A. Very much. I 
can only say that we did not announce that we were going to have evening classes 
for adults early in October a year ago, but the night when the public night classes 
opened up our building was mobbed. There were proliably 2,000 xieople who 
came and a.sked to lie admitted to our classes, and every one of them not less 
than S.’i years old—not one of them younger than that. 

(J. Is there any noticeable improvement in habits of dress and wearing the hair 
and beard after a short residence in this county?—A. Yea; I think it was very 
wise, this requirement of .5 yeain before becoming a citizen of this country. I 
really observe .that this is the case. Our records of the United Helirew Charities 
show that too-^very seldom do they have applicants for charity who have been in 
this country more thanyears. And the people—^if you see one of them on the 
street respectably dressed you can he assured that he has probably been in this 
country 5 years. They do change radically in 5 years, so much so that there is a. 
great deal of trouble caused if a man comes here alone first and lives for several 
years and becomes more or less Americanized an 1 then brings over his family. 
He is already far removed, far ahead of his family, of his wife and children, and 
the result of it is there is a disagreement at first. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcbhan.) Would an educational qualification restrict immigra¬ 
tion of the people of whom yon are talking?—A. It would depend. That is, to 
read or write one language? 

Q. That is. to read the same language?—A. It would never debar them. 

u. It would not?—A. It would not. It would not aSect them. 

Q. They can read and write in their own language, as a rule?—A. As a rule; 
that is, Hebrew, not Russian. They may be Russian by nationality, but they 
will not necessarily know the Russian langn^; they may neither speak nor read 
that language, but they will read and write Hebrew. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) In what industries are most of the people who come to 
your inmtution engaged?—A. Moetly working in factories. Some of them are 
petty tradesmen in the neighborhood. The younger people work either in fac- 
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torieg or in storeg. The older people will be small traders of the neighborhood, 
peddlers, etc. 

Q. In what particnlar line of manufactures are most of them enpged?—A.— 

I do not think I can give you a definite answer to that. I am studying that very 
same question, but I can not give you an exact answer. It varies. 

Q. Are many of them in what are called sweat shops?—A. Yes. The sweat¬ 
shop issiple we only get on Saturday and Sunday, on the days when they rest. 
The shop closes on Saturday, and closes eai'lier on Sunday. Then we have a very 
large nnmisir of sweat-shop people. 

y. Are the sweat-shop pwple who come to your building of the poorer class of 
those who are industrially employed?—A. Yes. 

y. Have you had (xjcasign to investigate their work and the conditions under 
winch they jierform it?—A. I have, to a certain extent. It might interest you to 
km >w one of the causes for the sweat shops among the Jews, and that is the strict 
observance of the Sabbath. When a Jew comes here and wants to go in a fac¬ 
tory, lu' is at first confronted with the difficulty of the Sabbath, and he prefers, 
of course, remaining true to his religion to getting work; and there are some 
individuals who take advantage of that, and they say to these people. Yon want 
to observe the Sabbath? Yes. We will give you the opportunity. You will 
work for-ns, and you will work at home, and you will then do your work and suit 
your own convenience. I think this is one of the main causes why the Jews of 
the east side have taken to that trade. Have I made it clear about the causes 
why some of the .Tews of the east side have taken to the swiiat shop? It is because 
of the strict observance of the Sabbath. 

tj. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do I understand that the employers seek them and 
hold tliat out as an inducement?—A. Yes. 

Cjj. Do you find that the second generation are as strict in the observance of 
religion as they are in the first?—A. No; they are not. 

Q. Not less so, however, than the second generation of other people?-A. Yes. 

(}. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are those of the second generation willing to work in 
factories on the Jewish Sabbath?—A. They do. 

<^. D<h> 8 that lead them away from all rpligious interest, connection, and 
restraint?—A. This is quite a problem which we, by our religious classes, endeavor 

S riudically to solve. For instance, we impress upon them the importance of a 
ay of rest, m it exactly which day of the week. Just on account of their religii ins 
traditions there is a great oonfiict between the older and the younger generation. 

Q. (By Mr. PAHqUHAR. ) Does not the wverty of the immigrant drive him into 
the sweat shop often, oven more than the Sabbath?—A. Yon mean draws him 
into it? 

0. 1 mean drives him into it.—A. To a certaip de^ee it does. 

(J. What other employment is there open to him in the city of New Yojrk 
liesides the sweat Aop—to a Jew who comes here without a trade?—A. He will 
open up a little store rmht on the east side. 

Q. I mean the poor Jews.—A. They will have a stand; peddle. 

Q. But all can not peddle.—A. All can not, but the larger part do. 

(J. Then what do the others do?—A. They do work. The older members of the 
families work in factories. 

Q. Would you say that the orthodoxy or strictness of the religion was the main 
reason for driving them into the sweat shops, or that the poverty of the immi¬ 
grants drives them into the sweat shops?—A. I should say that the Sabbath 
enters more into it tlian even the poverty. 

y. Have you examined into the cAindition of those people that are in the sweat 
shops?—A. I have. 

Q. In resjiect to the wages they earn and the condition of their living?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And if the small wage earned there keeps them in that perpetual round of 
lalxir and lotig hours?—A. In a general way IhaveinvestigatM. and I have found 
it is the small wages that keeps them there. 

<j. (By Mr. Phillips). Were these people before they came over here engaged 
in the garment-making business largely?—A. No: very few of them. 

Q, They learn that after they come here?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are there many agricnltnriste who come here?—A. Very few. 

(3. Of your people?—A. Very few. The Jew in Europe can not be an agricul- 
tnmt. 

Q. What is the chief occupation of the masses that come here—in the foreign 
countries, I mean?—A. Well, you take people that have a trade, say shoemakers— 
when they come here they can not pursue their work on account of the factory! 
system here. The same u true of tailors at home. They may open up here littlef 
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shops, but they can not compete, jnstthe same. You will find a great many of 
them have trades. 

Q. What trade do they more generally take to?—A. They will be generally 
tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, painters. I think those wovild be the main ones. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman). Do you mean that is the trade in the countries from 
which they come?—A. Their trades in their countries from which they come: but 
they can not compete with the factory system here; can not open up a shoe sliop; 
can not open up even a tailor shop; have to go to work in the factory at first. 

Q. ^ reason of the different method of doing the work?—A. Yes. 

(j. (By Mr. Farquhah). Do they not start in the manner of mending in the 
sboemaking trade, and also cleaning, repairing, and everything of that kind in 
the tailoring trade?— A. That will apply to the people who do not want to work 
in the factory for a twofold reason—either it is self-respect and they do not want 
to fall into the line, and another is the Sabbatli. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips). Were not a large number of those who come small 
shopkeepers before they emigrated to this country?—A. Yes, they were. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are the sweat-shop workers almost wholly Jewishi-A. 
I do not think they are wholly Jewish. I think that the Italians have the larger 
share of it. That you can see when you walk through the streets and see the 
people carrying the bundles. Yon will find more Italians than Jews. 

Q. They are nominally Christians, I suppose?—A. You mean the Italians? 

O. The Italians.—A. Yes; nominally Christians. 

y. Therefore the Sunday question would not aoeonut for their king in this 
trade?—A. No. 

Q. {By Mr. Farquhar.) If you have said what you want to on the sweating 
matter, take up the condition of the .lewish immigi'ants that come to New York 
City, and state what provisions you have there in New York to meet their wants, 
care for them and educate them.—A. As a rule, when one comes he will find a rela¬ 
tive here, and the relative will take care of him—will probably give him a little 
something to start in life—often share rooms with him for the first few weeks or 
months until he settles. If the relative is not strong enough to take care of him, 
they have a little colony of their own either from the same country or even from 
the same city, and they have little societies where they assist newcomers; and 
that will be the case for the first 6 months or so. And if even this society will 
not be able to take care of the immigrant, they will then refer him to the United 
Hebrew Charities. The United Hebrew Chanties, as a rule, do not take up cases 
of recent arrivals. That is the way the process is. Their first help will be some 
individual, and then there will to country jieople, and then they will go to head¬ 
quarters if they can not support themselves. Now, this is also proven by the 
records of the United Hebrew Charities, that very seldom do they have any 
applicants of people who have been more than 5 years, or even those who have 
been more than 2 years in this country. It looks as if, after they have been here 
for 2 years, they manage to get along by themselves. 

Q. Are any or many of the Jewish individuals or families receiving public sup¬ 
port in New York City?—A. Prom the public at large? 

Q. Yc.s.—A. Very seldom. 

Q. I mean public support out of the State?—A. Tliat is, the nonsectarian chari- 
ties? 

Q. Yes.—A. A very small percentage. 

Q. Is it the intention of the Hebrew charities and organizations like your own 
to provide for the wants of the immigrant and the Jewish local population?—A. 
They do not deal with immigrants, as I said. Even if an immigrant goes to them 
for assistance they will refuse to assist; and if he should insist, they will refer 
him to the authorities to to sent back to Europe rather than allow him become a 
public charge. 

Q. The main dependence of the immigrant, then, is on family relationship?—A. 
On family relationship. 

Q. (By Mr. Kensedy.) They would not report a Russian Jew to the authorities 
to be sent back to Europe?—A. Oh, yes; they do occasionally. 

Q. iniey do?—A. Oh, yes; they do if he becomes a public enarge. Say an immi¬ 
grant has not been more than 6 months in the country, and he goes up to the 
United Hebrew Charities; they will first offer him work, and if he is not able, or 
they, in their opinion, think he will be a public charge, they will report him to 
the anthor^es, and he is sent back. 

Q. (By Mr. f^lLure.) What would he do when he went back to Russia, for 
instance—would he be achnitted?—A. He will be admitted in the same way as he 
left Runia; he smuggled through when he left, and he will have to smnggto 
through when he goes in again. They do not leave Russia in a legal way. It is 
diffiemt to leave Russia. 
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Q. From what nonntry or countries do the most intelligent and thrifty Jews 
come to this country?—A. Mostly Eussia and Eoumania, .... .o’ 

Q. They are more intelligent and more thrifty-A. (Interrupting.) Yes. 

<J. Than the Gorman and the English?—A. The German Jews—they come m 
suim small nnmljers. We very seldom think of German Jews coming over to 
America and creating any problem. - t , » 

Q. (By Mr. Kenneoy.) You classify them as Germans rather than Jews?-A. 
As Gennans rather than .lews. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakijuhar.) What impels the immigration from Europe—the gov- 
eniments there or the benefits they derive from immigration?—A. Mostly the laws 
tllti »TcWH« 

Q. Oppressive laws against the Jews?—A. Oppressive laws, yes. Now, this I 
studied last summer in Eoumania. I went there puiposely to find out the cause 
for the largo Eoumauian immigration. You have no doubt heard about it during 
the past summer. About 13.00(1 have come to America and about 50,000 are roam¬ 
ing around the whole of Enrojie. I was in Eoumania in the latter part of August 
and the early part of SeptomW, and have seen with my own eyes the conditions 
there, and arn ved at the conclusion that they could not exist there. For instance, 
they have laws there that a Jew—a Jew is called an alien. They are not allowed 
to make laws against tlie .Tews, according to the Berlin treaty of 1878, but they 
simply call a Jew an alien, although he has lived there for centuries. I have seen 
a man in Bucharest, 84 years old, whose grandfather was Ixjrn in Eoumania and 
whose grandchild has st'rved in the Roumanian army, who is nevertheless called 
an alien, and, although he is 84 years old. he may he expclhsl at any time as an 
alien. As an alien he is not allowed to hold public office, and public •>flicc inBou- 
mania means even to work on the railroad as a porbu', for the railro.ad is owned 
by the Government. He can not work in a telephone or telegi'aph office. He is 
not allowed to sell cigars or liipiors. Iwcaiuseit is all a monopoly of the Govern¬ 
ment. Sothe.Tewisdeliamd from that. The Jew, or an alien, as they call them 
there, is not allowed to reside in rural districts, but is confined to the cities. How 
can he take to agriculture if he is not allowed to reside there? And the worst of 
all is that the children of aliens are not allowed to attend the public schools. I 
have ai>en in the city of Bucharest as many as lll.lKH) .lewish children walking the 
streets during at;hoid hours. Of course the Jews there try to have schools of their 
own, but you can imagine how they are situated. They are poor. It is not liecause 
of their own fault, but simply liecause of the laws; and they can not provide schools 
for all their children. Now, this is the cause of the Roumanian immigration. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How do yon harmonize that statement with your rae- 
vious statement that the most intelligent Jews come from Eoumania?—A. This 
is a law which was issued since 1893. Education was given to them previous to 
1893. But what will become of thosechildren who do not attend the public schools 
now? I had a talk there with a Government official, and he admitted it. He said 
it was intt'iitionally done. The Jews were competing with them, and so they 
issued the law that no aliens are entitled to public ^hool education, and they 
ftink in this way tliey wilt Iw better able to compete with the Jewish intelligenc.e. 

Q. And drive them from the country?—A. Drive them from the country. As 
many as .50,000 left Eoumania between January 1,19(X), and August 1. They 
were all given immigrant passports; that is, they allowed them to leave the country, 


never to return. 

(J. (By Mr. Fawjuhar.) Did they principally immigrate to the United States 
or to &)nth America?—A. They originally wanted to come to the United States, 
but after 117 were detained at the Barge Office in the middle of June they 
stopped coming to America. Oh, that frightened them. I saw that all ovct 
Europe. Taey wanted to goanywhereexcept to America then. They were afraid 
ofthelaw. WhileitistruethatSO.OOOofthemhaveleftbecauseoftheoonditions 
there, at the same time I found out that agents of steamship companies were 
largely responsible for that too. Tliey circulated there a rumor that widen 
opportunities were waiting for them in the United States and in Canada. I even 
procured one of such circulars written in the Boumanian language, and lam now 
trying to have someone to translate it tor me, in which they tell of the great 
opportunities in America and in Canada; and that created a great excitement in 
RouzQft&ift. 

Q. Could not we obtain a copy of that if yon succeed in translating it?—A. I 
have only one copy of it, and I placed it in the hands of a Roumanian to trans¬ 
late it. 

(3, (By Mr. Phillips.) Can you send this commission a copy after it is trans¬ 
lated?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What yon say about the steamship companies will apply 
to other countries as well as Eoumania?-A. Yon can not in Russia. Yon can 
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not circulate your circular or your visiting card without submitting it to the 
censor; it is impossible to do it in Russia. But in Roumania, where they have 
the Ireedom of the press, it was very ea^ for them to do it. 

Q. Did you look into the subject of crime in Roumania so as to study whether 
or not the oppression of the Jewish people and their lack of liberty and opportu¬ 
nities drive them to crime?—A. I did, and 1 was pleasantly surprised to find how 
they held their ground in spite of all this. Of course, while the oppression there 
is old, yet the restrictive laws have been enforced only for the jiast 3 years, and 
no one can tell what the effect will be a few years later. But so far they have 
stood the test of the oppression and they have not been driven to crime, ^en I 
asked the pemle, “ W hy do you want to go to America? ” the unanimous answer 
was, “In order to give our children an education." 

Q. (By Mr. Litchhan.) Do you know if any other inducements were offered 
for that class of immlCTants to come to America, other tlian by the steamship 
companies?—A. No; I do not know of any. 

Q. Or by any other influence than by that of the steamship companies?—A. I 
was told—I was not able to ascertain whether it was so or not—that the Zionist— 
no doubt yon have heard of the Zionistic movement? 

Mr. Phillips. It is very small yet. 

The Witness. Yes; and I do not think this is true; it may have liad some¬ 
thing to do with it, but from the conversations I had with the peojile I found it is 
not the case. They say that some Zionistic agents were there in Ronmania to stir 
up the people to emigration, so that the Jews of Europe should become convinced 
that there is no salvation for the Jew but to go back to Palestine. That has been 
stated, but I do not believe it myself. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have you among the Jevrish people much of this 
family-assisted immigration, by the immigrant who is here fuimishing the trans¬ 
portation to the Jewish family at home, or partof that family?—A. Yes; to a very 
large extent. As a rule, one will come here—say a family in Russia or in Rou- 
niania; the older member of the family will come first, and he will come here 
and deny himself of all comforts and save a few dollars, and then buy a ticket on 
the instalinient plan here—they have quite a number of such offices in New York 
City—and he will send for one member of the family, and then when they get 
together here they will send for a third one. Only last Saturday night 4 young 
women came to my office and asked me to give them a letter testifying that they 
are here in America, and they also brought me testimonials from the jieoplo witn 
whom they work that they can supiiort themselves here and that they will be able 
0 support their old jiarents, so that the authorities in Hungaria should allow 
their parents to pass, for during the large immigration during the smnmer 
the Hungarian Government protested against it and forced the Roumanian Gov¬ 
ernment to readmit about 10,000 of those who had already left Roumania on the 
immigrant passports. When they came back they were not allowed to enter tlie 
country again, but the Hungarian Government forced them to readmit them. 
And since then a Roumanian, trying to get into Hungaria, must show that Jie has 
a ticket direct to America; and, furthermore, they also require evidence that ho 
will not have to be sent lack from America. And these 4 young women ask«l 
me to give them a letter testifying that they are in New York and that they could 
take care of their parents when they came here. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Did yon give the letter?—A. No; I did not. I do not 
want toencourage such immigration. I said they should write to their parents and 
their letter should be shown on the frontier there, but not an official letter from 
me. I told them that when their parents arrived, if they, the daughters, would 
go to the Barge Office and their employers would testily that they work, they 
would have no difficulty in landing their parents. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchhan.) Does your association consider the moral aspect of 
encouraging immigration?—A. I must ask what you mean by that? 

Q. I mean by that protecting an immigrant girl, for instance, from going 
astray immediately after landing in this county?—A. Yes; we do. We cooper¬ 
ate with another society in New York City. It is called the Clara De Hirsch 
Home for Working Gflrls, It is an institution intended to take ^Is who have no 
homes. If they have work, then they rive them board and lodging for a small 
compensation. If they can not find em^oyment, they have some work for them 
there. They train them for domestic service especially. And the Clara De 
Hirsch Home has an agent, who is also a representative of the United Hebrew 
Charities, in the Barge Office, and if a girl comes here without relatives he will 
refer tlmt girl to the society. 

Q. So that you k^ a watchful care over her?—A. Yes, yes. I must say that 
I tried to study while I was abroad, and especially in Roumania, as I had some 
indirect informatiim that it came from that country, but I have not been able to 
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ftnd it ont—that w, the trade with girls. I understand that there is a large trade 
carried on, and I have even lieen told that it comes from eastern Europe, and 
quite a number from Galicia and from Roumauia; but I was not able to find it 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you believe it is true that there is any such trade?— 
A. I do l)elieve it, but I have no proof; it is simply an impression. That, of course, 
is proven by the large increase of immorality on the east side. 

We have a new problem on the east side, and that is the increase of immorality. 
There is an increase of it, and it is an evil which is not new. It is an evil which 
has been imported, probably from eastern Europe, but the worst of it is that 
these women are to be found in the tenement houses, in the houMS where there 
are children, and they even go so far as to make the children their agents. The 
children distribute.cards for them, and that is having, of course, a very demoral¬ 
izing influence upon the rising generation. 

We have set everytliing in motion to suppress that evil. It is not to stop it 
altogether, but to purify the tenement houses. We had mass meetings where we 
tried to arouse public opinion, but aU our efforts were of no avail; and this is due 
to ttio corruption of the police of New York City. It is very hard for us to get 
evidence. A iwrson may go i)ast a house, be solicited, and a child may hand him 
a card, and then when he goes to the police he gets no satisfaction. 

We have a committee, at the head of which is Professor Adler, and Bishop 
Potter is also represented, and I myself represent the alliance, and we have 
meetings, and we have a special agent, a lawyer, who studies these cases, and 
although we have been in existence since last December we have not been 
able to get one ca.so yet before a court, and we have judges on the committee; 
this is simjdy due to the corruption of the police. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are these women from Europe?—A. Yes; mostof them. 

w. Women of the Jewish race?—A. Mixed. 

Q. (By Mr. FARquHAR.) Not one or another?—A. Not one or another. 

< 5 . (By Mr. Litoiiman.) Not a case in court?— A. Not a case in court. They 
can not tiring it to an issue in court. It is true that sometimes, if we bring pres¬ 
sure to boar on the captain of the station, he will for a short time tell the disor- 
derlv women that they should not bo so conmicuously seen on the street, but that 
is all. That is us far as we can bring it. We have not been able to close up one 
place yet. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it your opinion that the police levy tribute on these 
people?—A. That is the opinion. There is a regular system. The roundsman 
gets his iiav. They do not give the money directly to the captain. They have 
saloons, and the proprietors of those saloons are the mediators between the police 
and the people. 

tj. Have you ever gone over the heads of the captains and made complaint?— 
A. Wo have gone as far as the chief of police himself, but it was of no avail. 

Q. You think he is in the conspiracy with the rest?—A. I do think so. I think 
there is a regular system of corruption there. Of course, this is not the only evil. 
This is one of the many evils of the east side. We have gambling now to a very 
large extent. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are these evils new on the east side?—A. Altogether 


new. 

(A How far east of the Bowery do you mean when you speak of the east side?— 
A. From Houstiin street. It is south of Houston street and east of the Bowery, 
going down away to the Battery. 

(j. I should think those things were not something new in the region of the 
Bowen’.—A. For instance, Allen street, which is well known for it, beginning 
with Houston and running into Division—I think there was not any immorality 
there C years ago—and such streets as Forsythe Md Attorney street, all streets 
that are largely iieopled by Jews. Now, this evil is new both for the Jew and for 
the east side. No matter what has been said in the past about the Jew, it has 
never been said that there was immorality among the Jews, and this is altogether 
a new feature with the Jews. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You do not mean to say that the evil has not existed m 
that jiart of New York until within recent years, but that it has not existed among 
the Jews there?—A. It has not existed among the Jews; yes. 

Q, (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you mean that this evil has gone into the tenement 
house rather tiian into the separate house of prostitution?—A. Yes; that is what 
it has. 

Q. It has been driven out of the house of prostitution into the tenement house, 
or do both exist?—A. Both exist 

Q. And so far as your observation has gone, it is new in the tenement?—A. it 
is new in the tenement; that is what it is. It is new in the tenements of the east 
side, and it is, of course, altogether new with the Jews. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clasks.) Is it generally believed by the reformatory Hebrews who 
are trying to elevate their race in New York that the police are corrupt, and that 
it is next to impossible to wosecnte crime to effect?—A. The reform is not only 
on the side of the Jews. This is a nonsectarian movement to purify the east side, 
and it is the unanimous opinion that the police are responsible for it. 

9 . Does such demoralixation of the police have any noticeable effect upon the 
estimate among your people of American institutions?—A. To a very largo extent. 
That is what I meant before in speaking of the difference between the goveni- 
ments abroad and the Glovemment here. They judge of the nation as a whole 
from these conupt officials. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you say that they get their ideas of the President 
of the United States from their exjierienee with the tenement-house captain of 
police?—A. That is a great deal to say. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do they consider that they have Is'ttcred their condi¬ 
tions by coming to this country?—A. Whether they better themselves materially? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes; but if you speak with the people they will all tell you that 
materiallv they are better off, morally not. This is the unanimous opinion of the 
people. They regret the fact that they can not live up to their moral convictions 
here. 

Q. You say that the .Tews were not under those influences before: they did 
not patronize the social evil or gambling. Now, isn’t it a matter that is in their own 
hands altogether';—A. Thatis also due to their views of life as they lived at home. 
I once spoke to an elderly man from Russia, and I said to him, •’ Yon are partially 
responsible for the existing conditions. Why don't you exert your inflimnce?" 
Hesaid, “This is a matter of the government." He is yet acx’ustomed totheidea 
that the government must do everything—that is, the paternal form of government 
in Russia. It is hard for him to understand that the individual citizen is responsi- 
l)le and the individual citizen can improve it. 

I really do not deal with economic problems directly; but I thought you might 
probably ask me something on immigration as a whole; tor instance, about restric¬ 
tion. I personally do not favor the idea of restriction of immigration. Asa rule, 
the immigrant who comes here is of an adventurous disposition, and I think that in 
itself is useful for the country. Take those who come here because they can not 
stand the oppression abroad; they bringthe germ of liberty with them right here, 
and they are good subjects of the American nation. Immigration, it seems to me, 
is the food of the nation; it is the fuel of that great furnace. Of course, I have 
no plan to suggest; but I simply wanted to say in a general way that a system 
should be devised whereby the immigration should be distributed. 1 think the 
great evil is the large-city life. During the past year as many as 40,000 .Tews have 
settled in New York City—immigrants. This is more than New York <!an stand, 
move than New York can digest. There ought to have been a system whereby 
they should l>e distributed; say, for instance. New York should take in so many 
immigrants every year. It should not be that all should land in New York. They 
should come to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Galveston—open up new ports. They 
should not all enter through New York City. And, furthormOTe, we should 
have probably a commission, something like a transportation and employment 
bureau, tobe under the supervision of the Immigration Bureau. It would lie con¬ 
trary to the principles of the United States to dictate to a person where he should^ 
go, but still a person could be advised. After the immigrant has passed the for¬ 
mality of going through the Barge Office, he is left to himself. I think that as 
the American nation is based on humanitarian principles, and finding that immi¬ 
gration is important and necessary, the immigrant should be cared for. It 
seems that the immigrant, when he comes to America, is just like a child bom 
into the world. The child is protected and looked after. It would not take so 
long for the immigrant, probably, as for the child, to leam where he is; bnt the 
immigrant should not be left to himself. For instance, I would suggest that, 
just as the child is expected to attend the public school until a certain age, so 
should every inunigrant, if he had no education abroad, be expected to attend the 
night schools, and probably that no naturalization paper should be given to an 
immigrant unless be presents a certificate that he has either attends school in 
Europe or has been to a night school, and that he has really become acqnainted 
with American institutions. The examination that they have to pass when they 
take out their papers is a farce as far as I have seen it. But the standard of the 
naturalization should be raised; it should be difficult to become naturalized. 
The test should be familiarity with American ideas. 

Q. (By Mr. BCennedy.) Wouldn’t it be very difficult in the case of men 45 or 50 
years of age to rngjuire this knowledge necessary to qualify them for naturaliza¬ 
tion?—A. Even if it should not be riven in the English langu^e altogether, it 
could be given to him in his own language, and he should he imbued with the 
American spirit. I idiink it would not be out of the way if, for instance, litera- 
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turti in the different languagee should be circulate in the seaport cities and New 
York, and the steamship companies should be obliged to have such literature to 
give to the i)eople to read, to oe prepared before they get to America to under¬ 
stand where they are going. We can translate, we can have a general introduc¬ 
tion telling them of the differences between Eurow and America, telling them of 
what to expect here, and so on. For instance—I will give you one impression 
of my own. I could not understand when I first came to America the im^rtance 
of 8i)ort as the American sees it. I came here during the time when John L. Sul¬ 
livan was in his glory. I really could not understand why the children of the 
city of Boston, that city of culture, spoke with such admiration of John L. Sulli¬ 
van. 1 could not nnderstitnd it. I saw the American nation giving honors to 
that man. As another instance, take the press., I remember when I was a boy in 
Enssia, when one would tell a fact and it woul'd be doubted he would produce a 
copy of a iiapt!!' and say, “ Here it is in the paper,” and that was sufficient proof 
for his statement. Now to-day the immigrant becomes bewildered when he first 
tiomos here to America. As a further illustration, take organized amusement. 
I call it organized amusement, the way we have picnics, balls, assemblies. The 
iMioplo who come here mostly from eastern Europe are not accustomed to such 
life. If they have any amusement or gathering it is a birthday party, it is a wed¬ 
ding party, and a funeral; it always centers around the family. But this larp 
scale of amusement, taking out people on excursions by the thousand—when he 
comes hero he becomes bewildered. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Do they call a funeral an amusement over there?—A. 
No; but it is a so<!ial function; the people come together. When the people come 
together for religious work and for family affairs, they do not have amusement 
in the sense of the word as we have it here. Now ail this should be explained to 
the foreigner when he comes here, and it can be done by a little pamphlet printed 
in the. foreign languages. While he is on board of the ship he can read it, and it 
should bo giveu to him free. It would not be, I think, out of the way if the 
immigrants, when they get here, as long as they have been 10 days on the water, 
should bo detained for another day, and there should be some large hall where all 
the immigrants should be lauded and assembled and addresses made to them wel¬ 
coming them to the country, and to introduce them to the American life. But it 
seems they are not taken care of here and they are lost. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Would not that induce a very large per cent moieof 
immigration into this country?—A. It would cause a rise in the standard of 
immination itself. I think our laws, if they were carried out to the letter, 
would Vie sufficient. They cover the test of literacy and other tests. If they 
wore to 1 h> examined, I think that would cover the whole matter. 


Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) YousjKjkeof 117immigrants lieingdetained.—A. Yes.- 

Q. Can yon state the cause of that detention?-A. Their passage was paid by a 
charitable society on the o^er side. 

Q. Oh, because of prepaid passage?—A. Yes. 

(J. It hud nothing whatever to do with any qualification of education?-A. No. 
I was present in the Barge Office when they were all examined, and they thought it 
was a CTcat thing. They said the Baron De Hirsch committee paid their fare. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) They were trained on the other side?—A. They thought 
if they would say the Baron De Hirsch committee that would help them. 

Q. You spoke about the Qovenimont exerting an influence to distribute this 
immigration. Wouldn't it ho a very considerable problem for the Government 
to distribute the Jews, for instance; to keep them away from the large cities and 
send them to the smaller cities?-A, I think when the immigi-ant first comas here 
he is just like a child; he would yield; he would not raise objections. He would 
be a stranger wherever he would go. 

Q. Yon spoke about that 40,000 of them in New York CSty now. Wouldn’t 
that 40,000 attract great numbers of others?—A. Yes, they will; but those W,000 
ought not to lie allowed to settle there. 

Q. There vere 40,000 before there?—A. Yes, but this 40,000 that came from 
Boumania have no relatives here at all, probably. If they would come to Gal¬ 
veston, or some other port, it would be a long time before they came to the Eastern 
cities. To cover the additional expense and additional labor the per capita tax 
could be raised. 


Do any of the .Tews go to the Northwestern States to engage in agricultmre, 
as &e Swedes and Norwegians do?—A. No effort has been mMe. I have here a 
letter written in German, which 1 received. It was sent to me in New York from 
Bucharest, in Eoumania. I am told in it that a Government official from Canada 
was there who made a proposition to take over 20,000—he was authorized from 
the Canadian Government—if they would go there to pursue agiicultoral work; 
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and he has even snbnutted a plan to them how he would gradually toke them over; 
drat, one out of a family, and after a year he should send for the other members 
of the family. I am informed in this letter they will send me all the data alrant 
it. There has simply been no attempt made. I have no doubt if it should be 
regulated and if tne Government should in some way direct it they would in 
course of time take to wricnltnre. 

Q. Have the Baron ifirsch people made no effort to induce them to go into the 
Northwest?—A. Not in that organized way that the Government could do it. 
They have done it to a very small degree. They do not have the power and the 
authority which the Government would have. 

Q. (ByMr.LiTOHMAN.) You think that immigration should not be restricted?— 
A. That is my opinion, and I think it would be detrimental if they should not 
be allowed to come here. 

(^. Have yon any objection to the industrial complications arising from com¬ 
petition?—A. It only arises in the large cities, always in the large cities. And I 
say they should not probably be allowed to land in the large cities; they may lie 
required to jiurchase their tickets direct to the interior States. 

Q. You think the evils complained of would be largely prevented by a wider 
distribution of immigrants?—A. All of this question of immorality is caused by 
the large aggregation of people in so small a locality as the east side of New York. 

Q. Wouldn't there be polirical complications? If the Government should takea 
hand and try to force the Jews in the cities of the East to go to the West or cities 
in the interior, might not your people rise up and protiwt?—A. The Jews might 
itest if there should be laws against Jews, but if there should lie a law passed 

S Congress for all immigrants, I do not think the Jews would be against it. 
e Jews are always against making exceptions of them. 

Mr. A. L. Hakris. Have you anything further? 

The W ITNESS. I do not know whether it comes in the line of your inquiries, but 
living as I do on the east sideof New York.I just jotted down a few of the needs of 
the cast side. For instance, we have no parks. We ought to have iwmo small parks. 
I should say that in a place like the east side of New York every ten blocks there 
should be a little park. We ought to have more public baths and playgrounds, 
which the children do not have there. And as a remedy, a jiartial remedy, as an 
experiment, for the sweat-shop system. 1 think if philanthropists do not do it the 
Government might undertake to erect public sliops. It would have an educational 
as well as an economic advantage, and it would meet the reiinirements of the 
sanitary iiuestion, too. 

Q. (By. Mr. Litchman.) You do not mean for the public to run the shoiis?—A. 
Oh, no: but to erect them. 

Q. (By Mr.FAUyuHAR.) Furnish power and heat and everything?—A. Power 
and heat and everything, and those people who work in their own homes would 
be willing to pay a moderate rent. 

On the question of immorality, I had an idea—and I already tried to interest 
some philanthropists in New York City—that they should erect more hotels like 
the Mills Hotel. Tho great trouble on the east side is the boarder trouble. There 
is not a family in New York City on tbe east side that does not have one or two 
boardera, and there they all live in the same rooms. There the trouble begins. 
If they were to have more hotels of this kind, so that the boarder should not be 
obliged to Uve hi private families, I think that would also help the tmestion of 
immorality. I visitedin Germany some tenement houses, what were called model 
blocks, especially in Frankfort on the Main. If wo were to have such tenements in 
New York City, I think we would not need institutions like the Educational 
Alliance, probably. In their own tenements they have all those advantages. They 
have little libraries and little assembly rooms and places for study for the chil¬ 
dren; and th^ have even placed kitchens right there, and 100 families cook and 
live there. When I was there I could get but little literature, bat as soon as I 
receive it I would be glad to forward you a copy of their report. To my knowl¬ 
edge there is not such an institution in the whole of the United States. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Who built and who owns those tenements in Frank¬ 
fort?—^ Wvate individuals, who invested their money, and they have 4 per cent 
interest on it, but they conduct it on a very democratic principle. The people 
who occupy those houses administer their own affairs; the company only draws 
the interest on the money. Whatever goes above the 4 per cent is turned into a 
sinking fund fur all improvements; and they have their trustees, and they feel 
that they own those placiss. and they administer the affairs in the best way pos¬ 
sible. It would take too long to give an account, but 1 shall forward to you toe 
reports as soon as I receive toem. It is something which is worth while copying 
in laige cities like New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and so on. 
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Then, also, we have an evil in New York abont the public schools that I think 
encourages crime. There are not enough schools in New York City, especially on 
the east side. Of course the city authorities say that they can never provide for 
the children that come in every day on the steamships; but still it is a fact that 
many children have not had the advantages of a public school education because 
of it. They have their half-day school; that is, they divide and give them one 
session, but then the children are on the street during the rest of the time. And 
in speaking of the night schools, if the Government does provide night schools for 
people who want to study the!! “ Ks,” why not have them open tooughout the 
whole year? You take an immigrant who comes here in April, well, the ideas 
of Europe are fresh in his mind and ho would very much like to study the English 
language, but he has no opportunity. He has to wait until the middle of October, 
when the public schcxds will open up, and meantime he becomes engulfed and 
drawn into the whirlpool of immigrant life, and forgets all his ideals and never 
goes to the night schools. Wo in the educational alliance try to meet this, but 
we arc only a drop in the ocean. We can not provide schools for all of them— 
ours is only model work—we can not do work on such a large scale. 

Another evil which wo have in New York CSty, and which is no doubt in other 
large cities, is the tendem^y of forming petty societies. Although they may have 
benevolent purposts, still it gives cause for a great deal of trouble. It is very 
easy in a city like New York for lOindividuals to get together andfom a corpora¬ 
tion and get a charter and have their ofBoers, and after that to do, in the name of 
the soiucty, all kinds of mischief. In other words, the giving of charters to 
societies should be looked into. I was in one tenement house—I think it is No. 
73 Essex street. I found 14 dancing schools in that one tenement house. These 
very same dancing schools are used as a meeting place for lodges every night in 
the week. On Saturday they have their religions services. The people of the 
same country will get a charter and they will form a little congregation—getting 
a cliarter, that is very easy-and have their own ofiScers. In other words, in the 
same place they worship and they dance and they meet and wrangle; and all this 
in one tenement house. I think if the board of health were to look into that mat¬ 
ter, they could easily stop such an evil. 

tj. (By Mr. Litohman.) That is in reference more to the immorality than to 
the industrial featnroy—A. 1 am dealing more with the moral and educational 
problems; of course indirectly, those that may effect the economic. 

One isrint which I want to call attention to: As I say, I am not a student of 
economics and I would not venture to make definite suggestions, when you dis¬ 
cuss the question of immigration—whether something should not have Isjen done. 
And I should not like to have this made public. This might be a little radical— 
I>eri(«lical immigration. Here we take a census once in 10 years; we know then 
how we stand. W e should then say that the porta are open for 2 years; after that 
wo close them, and meanwhile give a chance to those jjeople to b^ome absorbed; 
and then after a few years open them up again. I know the owners of steamship 
cotiqianies and others might object to it; but I simply want to call your attention 
to the wssibiliW of such a plan. 

Q. (By Mr. Faequhar.) How are you going to manage such an arrangement 
in the face of our treaties with other nations?—A. As I say, I can not answer that, 
I simply throw it out as a suggestion. 

As to the question of morality, I have just one more suggestion, and that is that 
unless they can have separate rooms boarders should not be allowed to be taken 
into tenement houses. I visited a house on Attorney street, in New York, where 
in 2 rooms there were 3 couples living, and 3 grown up girls—boarders. In o^er 
words, 2 rooms occupied by 8 people. Tlie 2 girls ought not, in my opinion, to 
have been allowed to live in such a place. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., November IS, 1900 

TESmiOirT OF MB. JOHX OBAEAM BBOOKS, 

President National Conmmera’ League. 

The commission met at 10.50 a. m.. Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At 
3,16 p.m. Mr. John Graham Brooks apiieared as a witness, ana, being first duly 
sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Clarks.) You will state your name, post-office address, and occu- 
panon.—A. John Graham Brooks, Cambridge, Mass. I am sort of a miscella- 
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neons lectnier on economics. I was connected with Harvard College as leotni^ 
8 years, and for several years with the extension department of Cmcago Univer¬ 
sity. Ihe most of my work is making special investigations and lecturing upon 
social and economic subjects. 

Q. Are you president of the National Consumers’ lieague?—A. Tes. 

Q. Does that league undertake investigations in economic science?—A. Partly; 
but chiefly it is trying to organize public opinion against the sweat shop. 

Q. Have yon recently made any investigations of the sweating system?—A. Yes; 
we have been for 8 years making investigations. 

Q. Please proceed in jrour own way to state to the commission some of your 
observations and conclusions on that subject.—A. We have found as to the his¬ 
tory of sweating that it is bound up with new difficulties. England, for instance, 
had several investigations—House of Lords committees—and the Wsfoiy covers 
a period of practically 40 years and has been filled with very baffling difficulties. 
After the Slassachusetts law, under Governor Bussell, got fairly to work, prob¬ 
ably in 1898, it was the first real result in this country. That has had a good 
result. The Massachusetts law is now working, I think, as fairly well as any law 
of this character can be expected to work, but, as the law has worked in Massa- 
chusetts, it has tended to drive the work into New York City until, roughly, 
$126,000,000 worth is done in New York and protably not more than ^8,000,000 
in Massachusetts. The law in Massachusetts, I believe, by general consent, works 
fairly well in preventing the abuses of the sweating system, but in New York 
and surroundings on Long Island and New Jersey are the same old abuses. 

In New York City and its suburbs the rush of sweated industries is carried on 
more and more. It is impossible now to get them brought under any proper 
inspection. The work is sent to the homes, and while the law reads that every 
place shall be shown on the records, it is impossible for ns to make public the 
jdaces to which tons of garment sare sent every week in New York City, and also 
impossible to get any kind of ade<inate inspection, and of course under the present 
modem process of distnbution those goods are-spread all over the United States, 
so that no community is free from the evils. 

The Massachusetts law, efficient as it has been in Massachusetts, has resulted 
only in changing the distribution point—to New York City largely—and not in 
chei’king the evil of sweating in irresponsible homes. 

The ei^B are, first, that the employer can throw the rent on the private home, 
where it ought not to be. He escapes responsibility for pi-actically everything 
except the cutting. The cutting is usually done in the shops, and the making up 
in the thousands of private homes. The associated charities finds that in an enor¬ 
mous number of cases there is a wage that is not a proper measure of earning 
power. You will find in hundreds of cases these poor creatures helTOd out with 
charity, and then in the boom season you find them all rashed in these private 
homes at a wage that, when you consider all the circumstances as to duration, 
ete., must lie pieced out with charity. That makes the deadliest competition with 
the next higher class of independent labor that is conceivable. I believe that to 
be one of the very greatest evils of the sweating system. I do not know of any 
person who has honestly examined it that does not consider that it is one of the 
worst influences in this country in stunting the life of the family. 

Of course the mere fact that the sweat shop is uninspected Mds to the jerky 
condition of the trade. It is a very seasonal business, with all the evils attendant 
upon chronic idleness alternating with excessive work. The law can be broken 
at every conceivable point because there can not be adequate inspection. The 
work goes on to the limits of physical endurance, and we have more testimony 
than we know what to do with, to the effect that these creatures are working 14 
and 16 hours a day during this boom season. That can not go on in the modem 
city without evils that society should guard against. 

No first practical step for the help of this class, and for society in general, is 
possible except ^ some remedy that makes possible the kind of inspection that 
we now have in Boston. 

One word about the present actual difficulty in New York—the sweating indus¬ 
tries tend to center in and about New York. The growth is relatively more rapid 
in relation to the other parts of the country. There is some power there great 
enough to prevent a proper inspection, and politics ^t into it, and on the whole 
eim^ spoils the inspection. 

Now, while it is the law that properly authorized persons have the right to 
know ihe houses to which the contractor sends goods of this sort, we nave found 
it impossible W any possible device that we comd control to get at these names. 
Legally, Uey should be given up to responsible parties, and we know the reason 
to be the reason that came out before the Hoiue committee in 1892, Then, as 
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'now, the employer denieo that there are any abnaes. I am not bringing any 
charges of conscious dishonesty against him. Bat the employers and their attor¬ 
neys said at that time; There are no abuses connected with our manufacture of 
rarments. Then later you had the commission in Massachusetts, and Mr. Bufus 
wade used very strong language—he is chief of the district police in Boston— 
Wore the commission, and holds the same view about it to-day. He testified to 
the “ pitiful results ” found in Boston before the law began to be effective in 1894. 
New York is now filled with these uncorreoted abuses on a scale that Boston 
pever knew. 

Now, unless there is some influence brought to bear on public opinion that is 
strung enough, which we hope this commission will exercise, to make it possible 
for ns to get at the lists of private homes, the uninspected places to which gar¬ 
ments are sent every day, I think this chief tragedy in our modem industrial life 
will go on interminably. That is the briefest statement I can give of it. 

Q. Do the various charitable organizations helping these people encourage the 
sweating system?—A. Without the slightest question. Of course, that is uncon¬ 
sciously. 

Q. The commission will be very happy to hear you go into the social and moral 
aspects of this question, if you would like to do it.—A. People ask us. What are 
the almses? I have mentioned, for instance, the fact that the employer can throw 
off the rent. That seems very insignificant, and rent, of course, in the early days 
and under simple conditions, was practically of no importance whatever; but our 
modem city has made rent an immense issue, so great that you will have classes 
of workingmen that are paying a fifth of their income for rent, where they have 
to live in large cities. It has made that question of rent of very vital importance, 
and the employer by avoiding the building of large factories can throw that rent 
charge on the private home and thus escape that restxmsibility that has increased 
just in projsirtion as the modern system of industry has increased. 

Then in the factory, power, steam or electric, is used to nin the machinery, 
and that has set a pace of production against which the ■woman or child in the 
private home has to compete with foot power. The testimony of physicians that 
have examined them is that, given a sweat shop that is uninspected, where the 
memliers work in the Ixsim season up to the limits of endurance, using foot power 
for the machine, that it is rare to find, after 4 or .5 years, any healthful person 
there. Of course the bearing of that on the woman as child bearer needs no com¬ 
ment Ixifoie this commission. 

Q. It the manufacturers were required by law to do all their work in a sanitary 
shop: that is, to thoroughly adopt the factory system, would it in your judgment 
practically cure the sweat-shop evil?—A. Assuming the law was enforced, yes. 

Q. W onld many of the people now engaged in that industry probably then 
reside outside of the cities, availing themselves of rapid transit to and from the 
shops, whereas now they feel compelled to live in close quarters in the city so as 
to lie near the source of supply or their giside?-A. Certainly; for many of them 
this would l)e the case. 

Q. Are different nationalities engaged in these sweated industries?—A. Yes; a 
dozen of them. It has to a very considerable extent driven out American women 
in Boston. Last week I was told by Mr. Griffin, an inspector in Massachusetts, 
that continually American women were giving it up because they could not make 
enough pin money even. 

The women now in Massachusetts can not get that privilege without going to 
the inspector’s office to get a permit, and an inspector is sent to make examinanon. 
If the home meets the sanitary conditions they may allow them to do work under 
that constant inspectorship. There are probably now perhaps 1,400 of these places 
existing where work is done for the contractor. 

Q. Do you think if the factory system were to be substituted and sweating 
practically ended the cost of garments to the consumers would be more than 
now?—A. I do not, if the best machinery were put to use., Sweating puts a check 
upon the beat modem methods of production. The sweat shop keeps foot power 
in the field at a time when steam and electricity should wholly remove this added 
burden from tired women. The possibilities of machinery are far greater in 
taming out the product than is sweated labor. I have bad given me by manu¬ 
facturers the testimony that they would willingly give up the sweating system if 
there ■was any sort of uniformity—any way to force other people to do it—because 
they could, by introducing up-to-date machinery, make a better product, and in 
the long run a cheaper one. 

Q. Are not all thegarments cut before they are sent to the homes of the sweat¬ 
shop workers?—A. Yes, the cutting; but there is very expensive and fiie sewing 
machinery that can not be introduced into the home, and must be run by power 
that leaves the worker with some surplus of energy. 
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Q. What do yon think would be the income of these same workers if they were 
in a well-retcnlated sanitary shop instead of in their homes?—A. I think a definite 
answer to that would be impossible; but all the evidence indicates that the wage 
would be considerably higher and the average work would be steadier throughout 
the year. Every evil of irregularity of work is intensified by the sweat shop. 

Q. And they would work a shorter day?—A. Of course, they would work a 
much shorter day. 

Q. What do tou think would be the effect on the character of the garments 
produced?—A. There is not the slighest question that the character of the gar¬ 
ments would be improved. 

I have not touchM upon the danger of contagion. Now, even in Massachu¬ 
setts, where the law is better enforced probably than it has ever lieen elsewhere 
in this country, they are constantly obliged to withdraw the licenses becanse 
there is actual disease or too much filth. Now. if this is the case with the 1,400 
inspwted sweat shops in Massachusetts, what must be the possibilities of (Us- 
ease in the thousands and thousands of uniusprated homes in and about New 
York City? 

Q. Does your information lead yon to believe that the better class of garments 
could be sold at present prices and the makers of these garments under sanitary 
factory conditions would find their condition greatly improved?—A. On the 
assumption that the highest developed machinery is intrmlnced and used. 

Q. Is not that almost Inevitable in the factory system?—A. I think so. 

Q. Competition will bring that about?—A. With the highest intelligence we 
aim to have the liest machinery there is. As things now are. the contractor may 
profit in using this irresponsible and uninsiiected lalior in the Isiom season. Ot 
course, if he did not get it he would not do it. But his advantage is at a ter¬ 
rible cost to society, and he could not continue to profit by sweating, in my 
ojnnion, if he were to have the full benefits of the modem factory. 

5 . (By Mr. C. .T. H.vrbis.) You say there is an advantage to the contractor in 
using the sweat shop becan.se it is cheaper?—A. Under actual conditions as they 
are now. because sweating hinders mechanical improvements. 

(J. In other words, they make goods cheaper in the sweat shops than in the 
factories at present?—A. A host of petty contractors without capital may now 
doubtless Is' nsi-d, in specific cases, to siineeze out a cheajier product; but even 
this in th(> long run would be imjiossiljlo, I think, with a properly developed 
factory system. 

Q. If they had such machinery that they could make them cheaper in the fac¬ 
tory than in the sweat shops—prices generally regulate tliat sort of matter, and 
they would all lie made in the factory?—A. I think so. 

Q. Is not the class of goods manufactured in these sweat shops of the cheapest 
kind?—A. As a general rule, thoujfh some very expensive msms arc made—even 
di'ess suits, and there are certain kinds of cloaks that are thought to lie very ex. 
cellent—are high priced at any rate. There is a good deal of liigh-priced garment 
making in the sweat shops. 

Q. Now, you have spoken of the number of hours per day worked in the sweat 
shop. Is that an accurate statement of the number of hours worked, or is it like 
the case of the fanner’s wife who ^ets up at sunrise in the morainf; and is busy 
about the house, you may say, until tt o’clock at night? Du they sit down and 
work as they would in a factory for 14 and 15 hours a day, or do they take it up 
at odd intervals, working 15 hours a day?—A. In the busy season in the sweat 
shops they work very steadily, and often more steadily than in the factory. 

Q. They, of course, keep thrir own time, as to the amount of hours they work. 
Has anyone made an accurate scientific observation as to the number of hours 
they work?—A. Quite adequate observations have been made as to the hours of 
work. If a given family, for instance, have a certain amount of work, and they 
know the season is only to last for a short time, they are all very anxious for the 
work and they will drive as hard as they can to get the most of this work. 

Q. The fact that you find people working at 11 o’clock at night would not 
necessarily prove that they were working at 11 o’clock in the morning?—A. Of 
course not. 

Q. Working on piece work they generally work more irregularly and take leisure 
at any hour they please?-A. The work is very continuous, protremted, and 
exhausting. ’The testiiuo^ upon this point is uniform and overwhelming. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Could not the hours be ascertained by the number of 
pieces they turned out?—A. I never have heard that testimony questioned about 
the length of hours work in the sweat shop. I should say very confidently tliat 
the kina of testimony that we have from the contractors and the people them¬ 
selves and from the inspectors is such as yon yourselves would ac^t as good 
testimony. 
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Q. (ByMr.FAKWHAB.) Does not the small wage earned in the sweat shop drive 
all the workers to longer hours in order to live?—A. Of course. 

Q. (By Sir. Clakke. ) Manufacturers of clothing are generally accounted a very 
shrewd and enterprising pwple, are they not?—A. Very. 

Q. Why do they not see it to be tor their interest to employ the factory system 
Instead of the sweat shop?—A. I think that any industry that has been a sweated 
industry, for instance. like the English boot inaust^, drags along for a long time 
even Iwfore the most intelligent men find it out. the most intelligent of them 
are now using the factory system about as far as they can. This surplus labor 
coming in gives the small contractor with little capital a chance to exploit it. 
If one assumes that all were perfectly intelligent, I have no question they would 
introduce the factory system, but it would have to come, after all, but slowly. 
It is for the real interest of thousands of backward farmers to adopt modem 
methods, but they cling to the old customs to their own loss and to the common 
loss. There are comparable abuses in the clothing trade. We can not safely 
assume the hipest enlightenment in this business. 

Q. (By Mr. FAitqUHAB.) You speak of the boom or rush season in manufac¬ 
ture. How many months does that occur in a year?—A. Well, it varies, so that I 
would not dure to make the answer. It varies as much as the demand for anthra¬ 
cite coal does. 

Q. Would it cover fl monthsV—A. Yes. 

(Jj. Then, with respect to the establishment of a factory, independent of this 
incidental hiring of labor, is it not a fact that the manufacturers of clothing in 
this country can not carry a factory 13 months in a year—it is too emensive; that 
they aio not able to keep the* manufactory going 12 months?—A. That woidd be 
a difficulty. 

y. Is not that the greatest diffira% that stands in the way of manufacturers 
even in New York City now?—A. Tiiat is a difficulty, but the factory system 
would greatly steady the whole industry. 

Q. When you come to the seasonable trade, which is usually twice in theyear, 
as we understand it, that trade is rushed for 2 or 3 months, all hands?—A. Yes. 

y. If these factories diversified the work so as to take up contract lines for 
other retailers or wholesalers, a class of goods manufactured for other countries 
for different seasons, so that they might lie permanent in the manufacture, would 
not that bo the practical way to reach your big factories and crush out sweat 
shops?—A. It might help. 

Q. Provided, for instance, that foreign trade would enter into it just as well as 
domestic consumption?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, would it not stand very much in the chai'acter of the depart¬ 
ment store, which has such a variety of goods in it that it requires the same force 
the whole 12 months through?-A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How far is the sweat shop availed of by employers of 
limited means, who would not have the capital necessary to establish a factory 
with the improved machinery to which yon refer?—A. That is the class that very 
largely use them. Some big factories use them only so far as some special exi¬ 
gency is concerned. There are some large manufacturers who do not use the 
sweat shop. Others use them only when the busy season is on. 

Q. Now, if you can give ns any information that emphasizes that point, I feel 
the commission would like to receive it—that the sweat shop is fostered and 
encouraged by these men, thereby not only degrading the conditions and wages 
of living, but also creating an unfair and unjust com^tition with those who are 
disposed to do legitimate business. Is that not a fact?—A. I should say, generally, 
it was the fact. 

Q. Now, yon spoke in relation to the nationality. Would you object to naming 
the prevailing nationality, if there is one, employed in this sweating business?- 
A. On the whole a variety of Hebrews probably are in it more than any other; 
also many Italians and some Swedes. 

Q. Two-thirds?-A. I have never seen any statistics that are exact. 

Q. (By Mr. Claeke.) These same people wore in it in the old country, were 
they not?—A. A great many of them. ' 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How far do yon think this matter could be reached by 
lessening the places where clothing is made?—A. That is the system in Massa¬ 
chusetts, and it has worked admirably there, but it has driven a great deal of the 
work to New York C3ty. 

Q. You think it is Impossible to follow the goods in New York State?—A. It is 
done to such an enormous extent, and because the exact information that we 
want now and ought to get under the law is refused to us, because the t^eat 
employers and manufacturers do not like to have the public know about it. ^ey 
(ear popularised information about the sweat shop. 
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Q. Is there sofflcient legislation?—A. Ko; in mv opinion there is not, and it 
wonld be better for me to say in reply to what Colonel Clarke has said, I do not 
imagine it possible to raise the qnestion jnst now of forcing all this into factories. 
Without the slightest qnestion it wonld be a great deal bettor if it conld be done, 
but that is not yet posable. Certain practical stops ought to be token first, like 
that already done in Massachusetts. 

Q. How far would yon suggest legislation, from the result of your eiperience?— 
A. 1 believe if we had this moment in Boston—I would like to drop the word 
■ ‘ license,"’ because it is not popular, and take the word '* certificate ” or ‘ • permit 
if, in addition to the penmt that now every private house must have to do work 
in the open market, every one who manufactures clothing had to have a certificate 
that wonld bring him under inspection we should have about all that it seems to 
me possible to do, and that is exactly what we hope to bring alsrat. If, however, 
we could secure in and about New York exactly what wo have in Massachusetts 
it would be a great triumph. 

Q. Have you had any experience, or have there come under your knowledge, 
any cases where disease has been contracted or communicated by reason of goods 
made under unsanitary conditions?—A. A very great number of cases. There are 
constantly diseases spread through unin8i)ectM sweat shops. That is a fact that 
every .competent inspector knows and wonld not shrink from admitting, and the 
extent of it is very much greater tlmn the public knows of. They are constantly 
finding diphtheria and typhus in the sweat shops, even where inspected; to a far 
larger degree of course in those not inspected or poorly inspected. 

Q. The reason I asked this question is that I have seen it stated that soldiers con¬ 
tracted measles by reason of clothingmade in sweat shops in our late unpleasantness 
with Spain.—A. An enormous part of that clothing was made in the irresponsible 

S laces. It was found by tons in the sweat shojB, Now, the English law js so far 
eveloped that not one single garment of a soldier goes into an irresponsible place 
where it could not be properly inspected. Of course no one can have at his fingers’ 
end the details of disease, but by an inspection of the health reimrt it would be 
perfectly easy to get information, I think, or record of the diseases that are found 
in the sweat shops. Where there is an inspection, that is easily accessible. There 
is a great deal of such evidence. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Does the law of Massachusetts jiennit the destruction 
of clothing found in places where there is disease?—A. That is my understanding 
of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kessedy.) Without opposition?—A. I do not think so.' 

(J. (By Mr. C. J. Haems. ) Would the abolishment of the sweat shops take away 
the means of livelihixid of these people?—A. That is the most sensitive objection 
always raised, and I do not want to seem to deny that there might bo cases of 
hardship if we were to act vigorously in doing away with the sweat shop; but the 
experience of such a man as Mr. Wade, of the district police of Massachusetts, who 
has a great deid of information, and Mr. Griffin, indicates that as they slowly drift 
into the factory conditions they get into better wage and better hours, and all 
profit by it. Now, I do not deny there may be left certain cases of helplessness in 
the home, those that are unfit to go into the factory. I believe those prople would 
have to be ts&en care of in some other way, and there would lie a small residuum, 
but it would be infinitely better even for them. This wage under the sweating 
system works in such a way that the competition presses this helpless class almost 
out of existence. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Yon say a certain proportion of these people are sup¬ 
ported by charity in the cities?—A. There are thousands of them supported half 
by charity and half by this wage. 

(). Do you think that the residuum after the factory system was established 
wonld require any larger amount of charitable support"?—A. Distinctly less, so 
far as general demands were concerned. Charity and sweating react ufion each 
other, so that hoth suffer. 

Q. Would there be less or no more hardship than is naturally the case in a 
transition from one form of production to another?-A. I think not. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) Have yon studied the recent transition in Germany from 
house industrv to factory industry, in some of the districto of Crefeld, for in¬ 
stance?—A. I Mve been a great deaf in Germany, and I have always been interested 
in it; but I have no details about that and I shrink from answering. 

Q. "Will you please state, in a general way, whether or not there has been a large 
change in recent years for the better in tlmt respect?—A. I can state 'with some 
confidence that as yon go slowly from the house mdnstry into the factory condi-1 
tkms yon get the same sort of improvement there as you get anywhere. I 

Q. Wntnrein does the sweat-shop law of New York differ from that of Massa-' 
chnsetts?—A. It is almost the same law. The famous tag provision is a dead 
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letter. The New York law is practically the same law. and is a good law, if there 
were power enough there to secure its enforcement. There is obviously a fear to 
have the public know how large a part of these goods are made in sweat shops, 
and it has been beyond onr means to get an account of the actual places to whmh 
goods are sent, as we can in Massachusetts. If we could get that one provision, 
so that we could got at the sweat shops in New York, and know just where they 
are, it would be a very immense gain. That can not be got unless public opinion 
is very much stirred up on this question. That is our hope for recommendation 
from this commisHion. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Could yon say whether the sweat-shop clothing finds 
its way into first-class establishments, like Wanamaker’s and others in New York 
City?—A. I can say, without the slightest fear of cohtradiction, that there is not 
a great department store in New York that has not tons of sweat-shop goods in it. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Do they ever have these goods made in the countiy 
districts?—A. The country-made garment, I do not believe, is a serious factor in 
this production. 

Q. Is there any objection on your part to that line of work?—A. I think it 
would he Imtter if it did not exist, but I should not care to take any steps against 
it, liecause it funiishes pin money for the girls in their idle time; hut the exigeii- 
ci<» of the modem market and transportation, the quickness with wliich business 
is done, is curing that evil. 

Q. Is tliere any labor organization among the workers in the sweat shops?—A. 
Yes, the lalmr organization of (larment Workers. They are working against 
enormous difficulties against the sweat shops, and are using their label on goods 
that are not made in sweat shops, and if they were powerful enough to enforce 
their demands, they would help very greatly; but I do not believe that any of 
these gentlemen would themselves tell yon that they had any complete power to 
control the sitinitioii. 

Q. Would the remedy bo in the sweat-shop workers combining so that they 
could demand better prices for their goods?—A. No. They are too weak and 
helpless a class to organize completely enough to contol abuses. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Has there been a diminution of sweating in New York 
since the eniwtment of the present law?—A. My impression is that it has increased 
rather than decreaseil, hut 1 should not want to state that as certain information. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcbman.) That is due to the nonenforcement of the law?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Did I understand you to say the output of sweat 
shops has decreased in Boston?—A. Oh. yea; very much. 

Q. Have yon any figures in regard to that?—A. I do not think that anyone 
would question for a moment that the sweating has been decreased in Boston by 
the enactment of this law. 

(J. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What do you know about the sweat shops as an adjunct 
to the high-grade, first-idass tailoring establishments in the great cities?—A. A 
great many of the places where men go to get their clothing have goods made in 
the sweat shops. We have found them over and over again. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillii’s.) Then you would have no assurance, in ordering clothes 
at a flre^clasB tailor shop on Fifth avenue, that they were not made in a sweat 
shop?—A. No. You may know the man so well that yon would be practically 
sure, but in the average shop in the city you can not be sure that your garments 
are not made in a sweat shm. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqdhar.) Do some of them have the Garment Workers'label?— 
A.^es; they have the label. The label in the garment trade has met with great 
difficulties. The trade-union label in the garment-making industry in Boston, 
for instance, could not cope with the situation. There was not strength enough, 
and great abuses were practiced under it. It is, however, slowly gaining strength 
in New York, = -o 

Q. It has b^n abused there?—A. Yes, and no honest labor-union man will deny 
that BO far as Boston is concerned. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) We received testimony in Chicago last spring to the effect 
mat nearly all of the leading tailors—those who make suits wmch sell for $ 75 — 
buiness suite—have the work done outside, in the homes of the journeymen, and 
(Mt they are generally sweat shops. Does your observation in Chici^ confirm 
that?— A. Yes. 

Q. (By Farqbhar.) Is it altogether fair to call that class of labor sweat¬ 
shop labor? These exceptions that are being'discussed now—do they re^y belong 
to what we would call sweat-shop labor?—A. If a contractor takes a pile of coats 
and vest* from a good tailor shop and gets them down in a private house, to that 
extwit, of course, it is sweat-shop work, or tenement work, which is often worse. 
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1 have no question that the ideal, if it was worth while to waste any breath on 
it, would be simply to stop all home work; but I should be very sorry to make, or 
seem to make, any suggwtion of that sort to this commission, because 1 do not 
consider it a practical matter for us to deal with, tt is only a question of seeing 
how we can take the next practical step in order to cover this great area of unin¬ 
spected cloth^ in and about New York City. That is about the only question 
practically before us. I should bo delighted it we could get any Federal legislation 
and uniformity, or utilize the interstate;Commerce act in such a way as to prevent 
this uninspected product from being shipped about in the States; but, as I assume 
this is practically impossible to do now, I am very anxious that we should stick to 
the kernel of the difficulty, which is in and about New York City, and see if public 
opinion cun be used in such a way as to enforce the low there in a proper way. 

We could check the greater immediate abuses of sweating without raising the 

S eat and very awkward question of attacking all home work. The Canadian 
overnment finds tliat a portion of its own goods are made in sweat shops. It 
sends out a trained man to examine it, and he brings back exactly the some 
report that the English Government retume<l. The prime minister, Laurier, says, 
(Beading)' I do not want to see that system of white slavery (sweating) prevail 
in Canaila. If we have a duty to perform it is that we should make an effort to 
stamp out that sweating system m our own country. The postmaster-general 
has taken the initiative in that reai)ect, and, with the sanction of the government, 
he lias decided that in every contract pven by the ismt-office department there 
shall be a provision which shall make it imjiossible for that contract to be farmed 
out,” etc. In the United States public opinion is so little developed iiiKin this 
point that vast quantities of Army clothing are reported from investigators to 
nave gone straight to sweat shops. Is it less “white slavery" here than in Can¬ 
ada or England? The English Government, for instance, with its millions of 
jionnds of products, allows no garment to be made unless it knows where it is 
made; that is, under decent suiiervision, without any irresponsible contractor that 
can not be traced. Now, if this commission could put that evidence in a simple 
form liefore the public and then state the simple conditions as they are in Massa¬ 
chusetts, and the tremendous difficulties that center in New York City, out of 
which probably 75 per cent of these goods are sent all over the United States, an 
important public service will be rendered. 

y. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Would yon think it a wise action on the part of this 
commission to suggest that all goods for public use be compelled by law to be 
made in factories where projier insjiection could be made?—A. I should hope that 
the commission would see its way clearly to a recommendation like that. 

O. Both State and national?—A. Yes, to see that goods made for our soldiers 
and civil servants should not be made where they are liable to diift into sweat 
shops, as they now do. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Would you have any amendment to submit to the New 
York Vw to make it more drastic?—A. I should want first in the New York law 
to have a list of sweat shops and all the places to which employers send garment# 
through contractors, so tliat any resimnsible person can see them and the public 
know where they are made. 

Q. (ByMr. Lituhman.) Havearegistrymade?—A. Certainly; they arc attempt¬ 
ing that now. hut we can not get at them. There is a fear that the public will 
not like to know that so much is made in sweat shops. We only demand the ele¬ 
mental right of the buyer to know where and how the things he is to wear are 
made. All we want is that these facts shall simply be brought up in a very intel¬ 
ligent, cautious way, without any clamor or attempt to make startling state¬ 
ments. 

Q. (By Mr. Claeke.) Does the English law require the tag system of pnoing 
goods?—A. It does not need that. Under its law every contractor has to give 
guarantees of a kind that make it altogether too risky for him to have his goods 
sent down to other than the Government shops or shops the standard of which is 
definitely set and known all about. The contract is very exact in that point. 

G. (By Mr. Phillips.) But are they made in the houses or homes of the peo¬ 
ple—A. No. They are made in properly regulated factories. You can see in Lon¬ 
don. for instance, some of the very finest llactories, where they are working only 
S hours, with up-to-date machinery and good light, in contrast with the awful 
condition that exists in thousands of homes in New York City, and will to the 
end of time unless we force some provision that shall insure proper inspection. 
We ask only a guaranteed and adequate inspection. 


'In a speech at Toronto, October 6. ISB. See ToronUi Globe, October 7, mn, lot the whole addresa 
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Q. (By Mt. Fasquhar.) Does sweating still prevail in London?—A. There is a 
lot of sweating in private concerns, because this is so far only a Gtovermnent 
arrangement. 

Q. (By Mr. CIiABKG.) In stndying this question, have yon had occasion to 
obs^e whether some of the largest clothiers in the cities have their clothing 
made in sanitary shops and are yet able to sell their goods in competition with 
the sweat-shop clothing?—A. That is done on almost every type of garment. I 
have a collection in my own house of garments that I have picked up, and almost 
every type of garment selling on the market can be made under splendid condi¬ 
tions at a price not higherthan sweated goods are made. Some of the very cheap¬ 
est things on the market are made in beautiful factories, showing again the 
possibility of doing this thing without the consumer suffering. 

(By Mr. 0. J. Harris.) If a family lives in a cleanly manner, is there any¬ 
thing in the home work itself which makes itmoreinjurious than factory work?— 
A. If you mean by that turning the home into a worlcshop, working for the great 
outside market. I think it is attended with evils that are too grave to be allowed. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) You speak of the conditions now of city life, not so much 
of country life. You would not object, of course, if a farmer is also a shoemaker, 
who is doing a little shoemaking for his own fanuly and his neighbors in his own 
house?—A. Certaiidy not. 

Q. You see no great evil in that unless a man might overwork?—A. No. 

(J. But you make a groat distinction between that kind of desultory work, 
which is very exceptional, and the great manufacturing industry carried on in 
sweat shops in cities, which is a remdar business?—A. Yes; I think that is a very 
important thing to say, becauM, of course, as about every question there is a line 
of casuistry where yon can bring in a lot of cases that are very perplexing; but 
we are dealing with the exploitation of human weakness in great city homes, 
where there is a surjilus of labor, and there are lieyond all question enormous 
abuses, and we want to deal with such cases and not have our attention averted 
to conditions that are not altogether had. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) If this labor were transferred from the home into the 
factory, is it not true that the State laws of most of the States, at least, would 
provide for factory inspection, sanitary conditions, and other means of that sort, 
that would make the condition of the labor far better than it now is in the sweat 
shops where it is now employed?—A. Certainly; that is one reason why wo 
want it. 

Q. It is largely female labor, I take it?—A. Of course; the overwhelming major¬ 
ity is, with a great many men among them. 

Q. It would be better for the female if the place of doing the labor were trans¬ 
ferred to the factory for that reason, the improvement of sanitary conditions of 
employment, shorter hours of labor. State insiiection, and other improvements?— 
A. Certainly; when the business is not inspected, or half inspected, a constant 
series of abuses is practiced, of which the following is an example: A man adver¬ 
tises for workers to learn some special work. He gets several days’ service for 
nothing, or oftener for a wage on which no human being can live. Then excuses 
are trumped up that the sewing is not up to the mark, or he can afford only part 
payment. In this way, though he constantly loses his women, he is enabled to 
cheat a succession of victims. This is one type of fraud which the sweating sys¬ 
tem makes iKissible. It is not possible under factory work, or in any such degree 
where there is moper inspection, as in Massachusetts. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Since the elaborate investigations of this subject by 
some of the States and by Congress a few years ago, do you think that any new 
conditions have arisen in the practice which sbonld be investigated at the present 
time?—A. Yes. I am glad that question is asked. The conditions have so changed, 
throwing the business into New York, that there is an entirely new situation there 
that we want information about and that the public should he informed about. 
New York City has not been covered, in my opinion, hy any adequate investiga¬ 
tion; and while a certain amount of work would have to be done, especially in 
Chicag), to a certain extent in Philadelphia, and some of the smaller cities, the 
chief work has to be done in the great distributive center now, where 1182,000,000 
worth of work is done. All those facts we should put out before the public and 
then have such a recommendation as this commission shonld see fit to make. 

Q. If the Industrial Commission were to enter upon an investiimtion of that 
kind, would you suggest that somebody expert w investigating the subject 
already Miould be employed to find out as much as possible, and that we supide- 
ment that by taking evidence from those engaged in the business, emdoyers as 
well as employed?—A, Yes; but I do not believe a great deal of additional testi¬ 
mony is necessary. 
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Q. (By Mr. Phiuips.) Can yon describe a little more fully the special condi¬ 
tions that exist there now that did not exist when these other inveeti^tions were 
made?—A. It is only in the enormous amount of work that is driftuw into the 
homes of thousands that are not and can not he properly insiieoted. That is the 
^ of it all. The public is deliberately excluded fr^ knowing about the sweat¬ 
shop product. 

Q. Could they not be properly inspected if there were more inspectors, if the 
law were rigid in requiring it?—A. There is no public opinion now that enables 
you to get those inspectors. A very considerable change in public opinion is 
necessary, in the first place, to get competent inspectors, men that are not there 
for political reasons. 

Q. They have two inspectors in the city of Boston, have they not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Ana how many are there in the city of New York?—A. I believe in New 
York State there are 50. 

Q. Blow many are there in the State of Massachusetts?—A. I am uncertain 
about the number. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqohar.) Do you think there is a certain jaiwerful class in New 
York there that would lu^e an effort to prevent a more ripd enforcement of the 
New York law?—A. I am afraid there is a great interest there tliat now prevents 
the proper application of the law. I do not know that that is a gracious thing or 
a wiM thing to say; if it is not, I should like to have it left out. But that is not 
doubted by anybody that has anything to do with it. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Would you lie willing to describe somewhat more fully 
the sanitary conditions under which those goods are made in many sweat shops?— 
A. In the report of the House committee, 1893, several men engaged in the cloth¬ 
ing business testified confidently that there were no abuses in the manufacture 
of clothing. Th^ made light of the criticism that disease was spread through 
the sweat shop. If this commission sees fit to order an inviatigation that shall be 
competent and thorough it will find very terrible abuses that are not exceptional, 
but widespread. It will find that the sweat shop is the dirwt source of disease 
that spreads like a contagion through the community. There is such proof of 
this that I give this testimony with no fear of its contradiction. This is the 
reason why the public has a just claim to know where such articles us clothing 
are made. With tbe dangers and cruelties which attend so much of the sweat¬ 
shop product, it seems something like impudence to deny the right of the buyer 
to seek: protection against these evils. As the law is now administered in and 
about New York the huyer and user liave no such aiwurance. If there are no 
abases and no dangers, surely no one should object to investigation. We simply 
stand on the principle that we have a right and our families nave a right and the 
consumer has a right to know about these conditions; and we ask nothing except 
adequate guaranties that shall let us know that the gisds are made right. No 
jierson can heai' that proposition and deny that it is a fair one. 

Q. Would there be any way of avoiding this by laliel or tagging?—A. A move¬ 
ment was started 10 years ago on the part of a common buyer. W omen in differ¬ 
ent cities said, " We should like to know whether our goods are made in the sweat 
shops or not;" and when they found, for instance, with a great dejiartment store 
that had for sale 12 or 18 kinds of garments, that it was impossible to toll whether 
they were made in sweat shops or not, then a demand grew more and more that 
there shonld be some organization to find out where tbe^ goods were made. 
That W to the formation of the Consumers’ League, which started in a very 
simple form first in New York. There are now 23 of these leagues, and it has 
taken national form, and we are trying to make careful investigations to see. for 
instance, that all kinds of garments are made under such conditions as we should 
all want our garments made. 'Then if any factory which is making all its goods 
under good conditions will take what is called the consumers’ label, we give it. 
Then we ask at the retail store that they put some of these garments onto the 
counter where our members can go to biy. That beginning has been made, and 
it is organized with the purpose chiefly of creating pnhlic oj^ion abont tbe facts. 
The league must be supplemented eventually by ade(juate laws, "^at move¬ 
ment is now growing, and it excites, of course, a great deal of hostility because 
it asiumes that thegreat store must let it be known where its garments are made. 

Mr. Phillips. We would be glad, if yon have finished this question, for yon 
to give us any other information on indnstrial or labor Unes that might or would 
be b^eficial to toe commission. 

Mr. Clarkk. We recognize that a gentleman of his broad learning on economic 
snbiects would be able to talk to ns indefinitely and enlighten ns on almost all 
subjects, but we shonld have to ask him to choose that which is most immediately 
in need of being exploited, and tell ns what he thinks about it. 
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The Witness. I should cionsider it a great privilege, gentlemen, if I could say 
a word about one subject that I hope the commission will have an authoritative 
word to speak about. 

I believe the question of arbitration, the kind of arbitration that is going to be 
built up, not by State boards, but within the trade, needs investigation and 
restatement. It is one of the great subjects like sweating. Another is employers’ 
liability where, I believe, as with sweating, the greatest abuses are going on in 
this country. If I want^ to select one thing ujHm which the commission could 
act with absolute security it would be in getting evidence and making recom¬ 
mendations along the line of a simple, decent employers' liability m:t for this 
country. Everyone knows the extraordinary confusion of our liability acts in 
the different States, the condition of the fellow-servant clause, contributory 
negligence, and the abuses of contracting out. Responsibility now is so ill-defined 
that the wise laborer in many States is alisolutely afraid to assert his rights under 
the statute. Tlie employers, on the other side, are jilagued by irresponsible suits 
and an amount of litigation that is astounding the moment you compare it with 
anv other country that has a national emidoyers' liability act. 

If there is anything that has been proved in the development of social legisla¬ 
tion it is that there is no adequate dealing with the victims of modern industry 
that does not definitely throw the expense of accidents msm the industry itself, 
precisely as with insurance against flies. This is no longer a theory. Several 
countries are acting upon it. You gentlemen are familiar with the discussion 
that led to the recent compensation act in England that iswered all this ground. 
You have, for instance, the accidents in the ctial industry out and out, and there 
yon eliminate all this petty snarling that goes on; that drops from 10 to 2 the 
moment you get this thing systematized; where you have it as well organized as 
is the accident insurance in Gennany and one or two other countries. Now, it 
seems to me that that is so clear, the evidence can be stated in such a way by the 
commission that while you will not get practical men to consider that at once, 
the idea to which we have got to work being accepted by all those governments, 
reducing litigation and reducing the expense enormously—that that case is so 
clear tliat this (sunmission is ’lerfectly justified in stating the facts about that, 
and then discussing the (luestion, the Massachusetts law and the Ohio law and 
tho laws of some of the other States that are extremely advanced in regard to 
contracting out, the (jnestion of the fellow-seiwant act, and all the abuses. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) Do you refer to the negligence of the fellow-servant'i’— 
A. Yea. It seems to me that perfectly practical recommendations are now easily 
iHi.ssilile b^ this commission, and would push the matter on to a further and finiU 
hearing without delay on all industrial accidents. Now. the history is perfectly 
clear and simple. I had to trace that for one reimrt for the Government in 1891, 
180S,and 1893, and the discussion alwajrs begins just as it lias with us. It begins 
by assuming that the person, the individual laborer, is responsible. He assumes 
the risk of the business. That goes on until the mislern comidications of business 
show it to be atrociously unfair to throw the responsibility on a separate indi¬ 
vidual in a business like modern mining, for example. Then comes the discussion 
of trade resiionsibility under which the specific trade liears the e-xpnse. This is 
more and more the accepted principle toward which we must mov<‘ in this counti’y. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Wul you describe the leading features of these laws that 
have uMn enacted by these five or six countries?—A. If yon mean by that the 
definite provisions- 

Q. Briefly state them.—A. The law began in Germany in 1884, in Austria in 
1887, in Norway in 1894, since when it has extended to Finland, Great Britain, 
Denmark, Italy, France, and even Spain. The law is obligatory in five of these 
countries. The law has probably had its highest organization in Germany, where 
the employers must form an association ba^ on collective responsibility. The 
burden of exjiense falls on this association of employers, on the theory that the 
exwnse can, in the long nin, be added to the price of the product. 

Tbe new English law is voluntary, but the injured laborer has the first claim 
upon what is due his employer from the accident insurance company. This more 
rational method involves, of course, systematized insurance, in order to save the 
individual employer from sudden and unforeseen expenses which might ruin an 
ordinary employer. I can not do better than refer the commission to a thorough 
and admirable study of industrial accidents and employers’ responsibility in the 
seventeenth report of the labor bureau of tho State of New York, just published. 
No one can read that re|>ort, comparing the liability laws now existing in the 
United States, without seeing that our condition in respect to employers’liability 
is extremely crude and unsatisfactory. 

9 . (By Mr. A. L. Hakris.) Would yon go to the length of the recent British 
legislation on the subjeef?—A. Yes; and I wish to say that I have never seen u 
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stodent that haa thoroaehly studied that who is not of the same view, so tar as 
the principle is concerned. 

Q. Do you believe that lerislation of that sort would cripple the industries of 
this country?—A. No. That objection is always raised, but I think it can be said 
that in no other country can it be found to have crippled industry. Of ctrarse it 
b^ns with the ditBcnlties that all new laws have to contend with. 

6. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is one of the effects of these mmlem laws on that subject 
to diminish litijtation?—A. Yes; that is one of the first results. 

Q. Is it not a fact that in large cities especially certain lawyers linvo acquired 
great reputation as managers of personal damage cases?—A. That is true. In 
public service corporations under our laws the abuses against the companies are 
one of the chief nuisances. The condition of our laws is a premium on blackmail, 
so that employer and employed alike suffer. 

Q. (By Mr. C.J. Harris.) Is it your experience that ooniorations throughout 
the country furnish physicians and medical attendance wherever accidents haje 
pen, and in certain accidents give iiensions?-.4. There is an enormous amount of 
it done, and especially in the largest corporations; they treat their men Is'st here, 
upon the whole. I hold that the large corimration treats its men lietter than the 
little people do. 

Q. I understiHjd you to say in the anthracite region the employon*—-A. (Inter¬ 
rupting.) I said in the Laiikawanna Valley. There is no organized employers’ 
liability, I believe, in the mining of coal in that district. 

Q. Do the companies do anything theniseh esV—A. They send them to the 
hosjutals. 

Q. Do they not furnish physicians and pay for the e.xpeuse while in thii hos- 
pitals?-A. Certainly. 

Q. (By Mr.LiTCHMAN.) Is not th.at exjiense jiaid by a reduction in the wages 
of the man?—A. It is the town hospital. 

Q. By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you know of any (oise where (iorimrations do these 
things, where they treat these injured jiersons up to the full measure of what 
should be done tor them?—A. Several large corjioratious like Mr. Carnegie's do, 
but it is benevolent^e, while it should Iw put on a basis of right. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Is notaiiartof it taken from their wages, however'?— 
A. I do not liclieve it is taken from their wages in any case known to me. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Doubtless there are cases of that kind in Massachu¬ 
setts?—A. There are such. 

Q. In those cases yon think they recognize that men are better than the law, 
and you want to have the law made as goixl as the uian'?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is not your idea in the line of the legislation that has 
.compelled the safety couplers on cars?—A. Preiusely, and the power brake. 

y. So as to compel the railroails t<i believe that it is cheai«'r to have an air brake 
than to kill people'?-A. So as to make it cheaper for the railroads to furnish 
safety anpliaaces than to pay penalties. 

I should be very glad to say one other thinp alsint a different question, if the 
commission is willing to hear it, that I think is a very momentous matter in this 
country just now; and that is the relation of the new orpanization that we mis¬ 
call the “ trust" to organized labor. I know it is a question open to dispute, and 
probably no two persons are agreed about it, but I have tried honestly for several 
years to get information about it, and I think that the new combinations are going 
to have a very jsiwerful motive to get rid of trade unions, or to take the heart 
out of them, by making them sign a contract that they will not have anything 
to do with the appliiation of new inventions within the trade—which, in my 
opinion, is the most ingenious way to weaken a trade union. 

Q. Explain that a little further; I do not quite catch your idea.—A. If a trade 
union, for instance, in the iron industry or any other industry, has to sign a 
coulract—as the building contractors in Chicago wanted the building trades 
cmiucil or the trade unions to sign a contract that they would not have anything 
to say about the use of machinery—to leave all questions of machinery wholly 
to the employer, the principle of unionism will be endangered. To say to a 
trade-union group that it shall not have anything to say about the conditions of 
applying new inventions is to strike a very terrible blow at that union. It 
strikes the greatest blow, in my opinion, to organized labor itself and is going to 
raise a great de^ of difficulty. Most of the new combinations do not like the 
trade unions, chiefly for the reason that where machinery is very highly developed 
and plays a great part in productitm the unions naturally ■wish to have some 
voice as to the manner in which the machinery should be used. The better 
unions do not opiiose machinery. They know its advantages as well as the 
employer, but the manner in which machinery is used is of vital concern to toe 
muon. The new invention often alters the wage scale and often drops out a few 
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men in a given group. The nnion wishes to discuss these new conditions, and 
that causes delay where there is a highly developed trade union. That is said to 
me by three of the strongest business men that I know in this country as the 
ground of their opposition to unions. I know perfectly well that those men would 
not publish that, but they know that they get an economic advantage over the 
^gUsh by being able to apply machinery just as fast as it is invented, without 
any reference to a trade-union committee. As these combinations develop they 
are going to try to get (as they ought to do) all the advantages of inventions and 
apply this niachinury with the utmost r^idity and with the least possible fric-. 
tion from the trade-union committees. Now, that question is not a question of 
theory. I have been told bjr men who are supposed publicly to stand for trade 
unionism and think it very important that they mean to get rid of the trade 
unions if they can, because they are an economic hindrance to the largest possi¬ 
ble and most rapid multiplication of the product. I believe in the trust just as I 
believe in the trade union. If capital gebi an economic advantage out of organi¬ 
zation, of course labor gets an economic advantage. That is too fundamental to 
discuss. The conditions of competition make organization as essential to one as to 
the other. 

Q. If one has a right to that advantage, the other has?—A. And public opinion 
win recognize this common right. But the use of machinery is going to make a 
very great difficultyin this country. 

I believe it to be true that the reason we have two socialist mayors has its roots 
in this question of machine^. The lasting machine, eepecially. and incidentally 
other machines, have been introduced so rapidly that the unions feel helpless to 
secure their share of advantage in the new invention. 

Now, liy these influences in New England some of these unions have been half 
crippled, and the result has been simply this; Feeling the helplessness of the trade 
union, they have turned to the munici^lity; have biscome socialists. They have 
turned to the State, and this process will continue if machinery is used in such 
way as to break down unionism. If the machine beats them, there is no alterna¬ 
tive ex(;ept to make socialists at a rate much more rapidly than is commonly 
snmxised. 

Now, it seems to me if this commission would let it be known that it believes 
that trades unions have just as much right to organization as capital, that if a 
thing is good on the one side it is good on the other, and that labor ought to have 
advantages that employees claim, the result would be beneficial. It seems to me 
a perfectly conservative word can be spoken by this commission and a wise one, 
in warning employers to hesitate in the attempt to arrest or weaken the trades- 
union movement. They can nut do it without making the men socialists. They 
ought to know that if they want to make socialists in this country, they have the 
means in their own hands. They have only to smash the unions.” 

Q. Your idea is that it is the wise alternative for the employers of labor to 
encourage honestly and intelligently conducted trade unions?—A. Itjs one of the 
most conservative things they can do in the class of industries of which we are 
speaking. 

2 . (By Mr. Olabke. ) Among the employers of labor in this country on a large 
e has not the objection to unionism bwn waning in recent years?—A. Yes, 
among a certain class of employers, and it has been gmning among other employ¬ 
ers that are to-day organizing gainst foreign competition. The proof of that is 
as absolute as an^hing can be. I have been told by as strong a man as there is 
in this country in the iron business, “I will throw all the dice on the issue that 
trades unions are smashed in my business. That is one way in which I will get 
the advantage over the English ironmaster. Just as long as he is subject to the 
nnion and we can delay the application in this countiy I have an economic 
advanti^.” The capital fart in this dislike of the union is “ interference with 
the employers'business.” Inthegreat machineindnstry theimmediateneuof new 
inventions, without any stopping to consult onion committees, is very vital from 
the employers' point of view. It is just as vital to the nnion that it share as 
much as possible in the advantages which the new machine brings with it. If 
a union can say nothing whatever about the way in which new machinery is 
introduced, the employer gets an advantage so great that, in many industries, he 
could cripple the labor organization outright. English ironmasters and engineers 
will tell you that the C^egie Company competes against England far more 
effectively and dangerously because no union committee has a word to say on 
the question of new machinery in those works. If unionism is important at all, 
it must have the right to discuss the conditions under which new mventions are 
applied. 

Q. Now, the most of the trades-union leaders who have testified before this 
commission have spoken of the union as a trust. You recognize it as in a sensea 
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trust, do jaa not?—A. 1 think that has to be very cantioasly stated. If with the 
proper qnalifications, yes; hat without qoalifioation it is misleading. The unions 
try to shnt off all forms of comi«tition that hurt them. They are so far a trust 

Q. It is a combination of one interest jnst the same as a consolidation of man- 
ufactnring companies is a combination of another interest. The employer and 
emploj-ee are organized to deal with each other?—A. I hold the trades nnion is a 
tmst to this extent; It is striving to shnt off all comi^tion that interferes with 
its union, whether apprentices or anything else, and in that sense it is proper to 
call it a tmst. 

Q. What yon say of a dispositiou on the part of some of the tmst magnates 

to sma.sh the unions is entirely-A. (Interrupting.) I do not want to generalize 

on that too much, but I will illustrate: A few days ego I went to a gentlenum 
who has organized two. of the most successful tmsts in the United States. We 
had previously talked often about the trade union. I said, “Does it begin to 
get clear to you what you are going to dovrith the trades unions? ” He said, 
“ We do not care a snap of the finger for them; we do not fear them.” He gave 
me evidence to show that if the trust is organized geographically, so that it has 
different concerns at work over a considerable geographical area, a strike may 
be checked at one point by supplying the market from other and distant plants. 
This has actually happened, and I have been told the details about the defeat of one 
strike in Massachusetts. He said, “ We do not even fear the trades unions any 
longer.” It is that kind of evidence that I think makes it clear that the trades 
anions are not going to have a very easy time with these combinationr. 

Q. (By Mr. Kenkkdy.) Your idea is the introduction of labor-Kivlng machin¬ 
ery is going to lie employed by the trusts to smash labor organizations?—A. It 
gives them an enoraious advantage if they control the machinery, as in the case 
given of the laking machine. 

Q. In the printing business, I would like to call your attention to the fact that, 
notwithstanding great revolution which has been brought alxiut by comiiotition 
and by the introduction of labor-saving machinery, the Typographical Union is 
stronger to-day than it ever was.—A. I know that, and there are special reasons 
to explain it. 

Q. And the great improvement that has been brought about in the press room 
has made work for tens of thousands of people beyond what we would otherwise 
have had?—A. I do not mean that it would throw people out. I claim machinery 
sets more people to work than it throws out. I did not moan to raise that ques¬ 
tion; but I think the experience of the Typographical Union with machinery is 
distinctly an exceptional case so far as it relates to the point I am trying to make. 

Q. If the other unions are as intelligent and as progressive as to accepting labor- 
saving machinery as the Typographical Union was, will the employers still lie able 
to smash the union through these machines?—A. I think if you assume that the 
employee is more intelligent, and that at the same time the employer is more fair, 
the difficulty can be bridged over. It is a question of intelligence and fairness 
on. both aides. 

The president of one of the largest corporations in this country told me, “ My 
greatest fight at the present time is with the introduction of machinery; but I am 
Mund to be so fair as not to break up the union. I see they have a right to their 
unions.” And yet he said it was the greatest difficulty in Lis business. He was 
rapidly putting in new machinery, and it changes things, changes the wage scale, 
etc.; bnt there was a man who would be perfectly fair, and every time he put in 
a new machine—a new invention—he called in the representatives of labor and 
talked it over with them. Of course the difficulty is removed when you assume 
that attitude of mind. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchjian.) Can you tell us about the lasting machine you refer 
to, now general its use is?— A, I think it is practically decided now that it is a 
success, and it is spreading more and more, and has weakened one of the most 
powerful unions in New ^gland. 

Q. Is it a fact that it can be applied only to shoes no smaller than a miss’s 
shoe?—A. That is not my understanding of it. 

Q. You doubtless have observed that theK* advantages were introduced by the 
McKay machine, and all these other machines have been supplementary to that?— 
A. Yes; but that is the most important, the McKay and the (jloodyear machines, 
and the laster. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You spoke of the introduction of improved machinery, 
espedally in Mai^husetts, as tending toward socialism. Is that because it 
throws some peopleoutof em^oyment, and they are uneasy and discontented and 
do not know where else to turn?-A. I want to restrict that. I say only whero 
the new invention is applied in such a way as to make the trade union fee! that it 
was loMng its grip. Only to that extent does it tend to make the sociaUst aaod 
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Increase the socialist vote in Haverhill, Brockton, and these towns. To that 
extent there is no question about the truth of it, in my opinion. I think there is 
nothing more dangerous than to convince trades unions that they have not the 
right or power or the advantage of organization. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you found this socialistic tendency in communi¬ 
ties other than those that have a large French-Canadian element?—A. Brockton 
has 40,000 people. It has a plumber for mayor—a socialist—and there are very 
few French-Canadians. 

(i. (By Mr. Clarke.) What remedy can you suggest for this commission to 
recommend to Congress and the several State legislatures against this evil of too 
rapid revolution in industries, which liecomes oppressive to the employees?-A. 1 
think that is the hardest question that anybody can ask. In the first place, I do 
not tliink it cun be checked, or that it ought to be checked. It has §ot to bo taken 
for granted that the machinery is going to make its way. But I believe that there 
should be some forms of conciliation and arbitration in the trades interested, to 
which tlie question of new machinery should be submitted. We must work out 
a metliml by which the new invention can be applied in such a way as to do the 
least harm to the group working that industry. That, I believe, will have to be 
done, and some of the employers with large experience are agreed ujion this. 
That slioiild he based on some fonn of aibitration as applied to the specific case 
we are dealing with. No wise man asks for less machinery, or that machinery 
he run more slowly. It is a question of using it so that labor organizations 
Biiffia- the least harm. This is now done in many businesses. 

Ij. Now, what would you advise as to compulsory arbitration, or do you think 
that it should lie undertaken by law?—A. I am almost sorry that this is asked, 
but I am willing to say this alsmt it. I think the New Zealand act, on the whole, 
works a great deal better than the most of us think it does; but I think the diffi¬ 
culty that Mr. Harris brought up this morning against Mr. McCormack is a very 
fumlainental difficulty that has to be recognized—that is, forcing a man to carry 
on his business. And it has seemed to me very probable that lor exceptional 
cases there will have to he worked out something like compulsory arbitration. I 
am not prepared to say what form that will take. It will have to be wholly 
exceptional and come only after the possibilities of conciliation and mediation 
have bi'en carefully and elaborately tried, so that the responsibility shall be 
thrown on the employer of refusing this. Many practical men have begun to ask 
for compulsory arbitration. Two men in the anthracite region told me recently, 
“ I wish to Heaven we had compulsory arbitration.” I said, “ What do you 
mean? ” One said, '■ A great deal of trouble would be avoided if we had compul¬ 
sory arbitration." I said, " Do you know the New Zealand law? ” “ Never heard 
of it.” ‘‘Why do you want compulsory arbitration?” “I have had so much 
trouble in dealing with unions, and especially with unorganized men, that I had 
a great deal rather have a properly constituted court to come before after we 
have tried conciliation than to have a State lioard or a mob of labor men. The 
State hoard deals with little disputes, but the great disputes it can not do any¬ 
thing with.” It is of interest to say that here are two men who know nothing 
about the history or the theoiy of it, speaking out of their own experience. 

I believe some form of compulsory arbitration for sjieciflc cases that assumes 
the use of organized mediation beforehand—I lielieve that may come about in 
this country; but the ordinary reference from a little country of 790,000 people— 
hardly bigger than the city of Boston, in America—is inadequate. 

Q. ^e fact remains nevertheless that the truth is given to babes and snek- 
lings?—A. That is a very important thing to say, I think. It may be they have 
got the trick down there; I do not know nor will anyone know until a period of 
business depression. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., Novemher IS, 1900. 

TESTIHONY OF HK. MABTIX FOX, 

President Iron Holders' Union of North America. 

The commission met at 10.45 a. m., Mr. A. L. Harris presiding. At 4.02 p. m. Mr. 
Martin Fox apneareil as a witness, and. being first duly sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr, Farquhar.) Tou will please give your name, residence, and post- 
office address.—A. Martin Fox. 433 Walnut street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Q. What is your present official position?— A. I am president of the Iroo 
Molders’ Union of North America, 
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Q. How long have you been preeident of that body?—A. Since 1890. 

Q. How long have you been a member of the union?—A. Since September, 
1864. 

Q. Has your union been a national body since 1880?—A. Since July, 1859. 

Q. Has It quite uniformly maintained its national existence since that time?— 
A. Ves. 

Q. Have you a statement to read before the commission?—A. I drew one up, 
because I could make my testimony more comprehensive and of more interest if 
I submitted it in that way. 

(The paiwr submitted by the witness was read, and is as follows:) 

IRON MOLUERS’ UNION OF NORTH .VMERICA. 

The Iron Molders’ Union of North America was organised on July 5, IS,®. It 
includes in its membership to-day about 6.’) per cent of the iron molders of the 
United States. Its initiation fee is $5. each member paying S.'j cents per week as 
dues. Forty per cent of the weekly dues goes to pay the running expenses of the 
national organization, officers' salaries, strike benehts ($7 tier week), and a grad¬ 
uated death or disability benefit of from $100 to $300, according to length of active 
mcniliersbip. 

It pays three lieiiefit.s—the strike and death benefits im'vionsly mentioned and a 
sick lienefit to the amount of $.■> per week for a period not excelling 13 weeks in 
any one year. 

It has no affiliation with allitsl trades except througli the American Federation 
of laibor. 

STIllKF.S. 

The constitution of the Iron Molders’ Union makes a very complete provision 
for careful investigation of all jsissible causes of strikes ts-fore one is under¬ 
taken. In coiTolwration of this statement I herewitli submit a quotation from 
the law goveniing the preliminary procedure. Tlic executive board referred to 
is composed of 7 members in different sections of tlie United States and Canada. 

“ 'When a difficulty occurs under the junsdiction of any Imail union, through a 
reduction of wages or througli thepriuciples of the organization lieing jeopardized 
in any manner, or should any local union desire to make a demand for an increase 
of wages, the union under whose jurisdiction the trouble exists shall hold a mat¬ 
ing at once to consider the same. They shall take a srerot ballot to determine 
whether to acceiit or reject such reduction in wages, or make a demand for an 
increase in wages, or whether the union shall or shall not insist upon the enforce¬ 
ment of said union principles. It shall take a three-fourths vote of all the mem¬ 
bers present to decide, no member lieing allowed to vote on said question wlio has 
not been a continuous menilier of said union for at least three months previous to 
the date of said meeting. If, in the judgment of the union, they shall decide to 
reject said reduction, or insist upon the enforcement of said union iirinciples, or 
make a demand for an increase of wages (said demand Isung rofuseil), the mem- 
liers involved shall remain at work, and the union shall cause to lie issued and 
sent to the president a bill of grievance, stating the nature of the trouble and the 
action of the union thereon. The president, immediately upon receipt of said 
grievance, shall itersonally or by deputy, in conjunction with the local committee, 
proceed to the phu-e of difficulty to investigate the cause of the trouble, and, if 
possible, effect a settlement, failing to adjust which he shall cause to bo sent to 
each member of (he executive board a copy of the grievance. Upon the receipt of 
the decision of the executive lioard (he president shall immediately notify the 
union as to the result, and should the grievance receive or fail to receive their 
sanctioii, the union shall hold a meeting and be governed accordingly. After 
notice is given that the grievance is not sanctioned, should the union decide to 
strike, it may be considered sufficient provocation for suspension from the rights 
and privileges of the Iron Holders’ UnW of North America, at the option of the 
president and executive board.” 

It would be difficult to enumerate all the causes which lead to strikes, but chief 
among them are the (question of wages and the discharge of men for belonging to 
a nnion. These are without doubt the most prolific causesin the foundry indnstry. 

SvmpatWic strikes are discouraged, because they are contrary to the principle 
embodied in the law governing strikes of the organization, which requires a thor¬ 
ough canvas of the situation Wore a strike is undertaken. This class of strikes 
are, as a rule, the result of the quick sympathies of workingmen for one another 
when attacked by the employing inteiests. As they are creatures of impffise, 
however, they ott^ result must disastrously to the workingmen engaged. They 
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are undertaken without proper inreetigation, and should therefore, in my mrinion, 
be discouraged. The employing interests are combining so generaUy in the form 
of associations, designed either for attack or defense in industrial warfare, that it 
may be necessary for the unions representing the mechanics of allied trades to 
combine, in order that they may be better able to resist these powerful and some¬ 
times aggressive associations of employers. But in such an event strikes that 
might result in all the allied trades when one is attacked would not be of the 
sympathetic order, as they are now commonly known, but would be the result of 
the careful consideration and calm judgment of some tribunal representing the 
several trades, and competent to arrive at an intelligent decision upon the points 
involved. I give it as my opinion that the trend will be in that direction, just as 
it has been in many large centers among the building trades. 

Asked as to the economic results of strikes, I say, without hesitation, that they 
are unprofitable alike to the community, to employers, and to workers, in the ' 
immediate analysis; but how can we compute what they have saved and are sav¬ 
ing to workingmen in wages and conditions? Without the ability and the wUl to 
oft'er organized resistance to what they deem unjust demands upon them there 
would be nothing between the workingman and a condition even worse than 
slavery. In the last analysis, then, strikes may fairly be credited with having 
saved to the workers, both organized and unorganized, a more equitable share of 
the wealth they produce than would have been preserved to them had they pas¬ 
sively submitted to whatever exactions were reipiired of them. 

The necessity, however, of resorting to this primitive method of securing a fair 
reward for labor is to be deplored, and I hold it to be a reflection upon the intel¬ 
ligence and civilization of the citizens of these United States that employers and 
employed have not discovered a means of adjusting their differences and dealing 
eiiuitably one with the other more in keeping with the progressiveness that has 
characterized our actions in other directions. 

CONCIUATION AND ARBITRATION. 

Ill many trmles the unprofitableness and unsatisfactory results of strikes have 
led their trades unions to establish wherever possible a system of voluntary con¬ 
ciliation and arbitration. Along this line might be mentioned the agreement that 
was ratified by the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, an association 
representing the controlling interests in the stove trade, and the Iron Holders' 
Union of North America, a trades unijin representing 75 per cent of the molders 
engaged in the stove manufacturing industry, in 1891. 

Tlio essential features of this agreement are that there shall be no oeisatlon of 
work by reason of any dispute, that the parties immediately interest shall first 
make an effort to adjust their differences, that these failing the presidents of the 
two assiwiations, or their representatives, shall make an effort to conciliate and 
adjust, and, as a last resort, should the dispute still remain unsettled, an arbitra¬ 
tion or adjusting committee composed of three members of each association shall 
take the matter in hand and finally decide it. Only once during the past 10 years 
has it been necessary to take any dispute before the committee of last resort. Nor 
has there arisen any dironte or disagreement that has not been settled without 
recourse to a strike. 'Tliere is no element of compulsion, it will be noticed, in 
this method of adjusting differences—it is the voluntary election of representa¬ 
tive associations of the emplojung and employed interests in the stove-manufac¬ 
turing industry. 

One point to which I desire to draw your particular attention is that organiza¬ 
tion of both interests is a prerequisite to such an arrangement. The opposition 
of some employers, therefore, to recognition of an organization of their employees 
is ill-advised and illogical if they are favorable to the abolition of strikes and the 
arbitration of differences. It is, perhaps, uni^'essary that I should point out to 
this commission that the ends of justice andl^uity can not be conserved when 
matters affecting wages and conditions of labor are left to the individnal negotia¬ 
tion of employer and employee. During many years of severe conflict between 
toe individuw stove manufacturers and the iron molders’ union these lessons 
were well learned by both sides. It was found, too, that where the union was 
strong toe molders could exact better wa^ than toey received where toe union was 
weak; hence some manufacturers found themselves laboring nnder the handicap 
ot a greater labor cost than their competitors. Thus in toe fullness of time, and 
after many bitter experiences, the stove manufacturers formed what is now known 
ie the Stove Founders' National Defense Association. The union had one severe 
ocmflict with the association in 1887. which left both sides pretty well sick of fight¬ 
ing and eventuated in the agremnent previously referred to. 
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Besides prOTidinc for the adjnstment of disputes as outlined, this instmment 
further r^uires uniformity of labor cost, as far ns practicable, in each competi- 
tire district. Prorision is also made for annual conferences between an equal 
number of representatives of each side, which take up the questiott of wages to 
be ])aid for the year following and such matters of shop practice and regulation 
as may be deemed expedient by either side. 

In the matter of removing friction that arises from wage disputes, our experi¬ 
ence with this arrangement with the stove manufacturers justifies me in saying 
it has proven an unqualified success, but it is only fair t ) add that the wise policy 
of the stove manufat;turers themselves was a contributory cause to this. They 
learned, as it would lie well for every employer of labor to learn, that the mere 
cutting of wages will give no relief from the evils of trade depression, but simply 
tends to intensify them, and therefore during the imnic years from 1898 on no cut 
was made in the standard of stove molders' wages, and when the depression was 
raised and a more prosperous season was in store the conference held in the spring 
of 1899 increased wages 10 per cent, and again in the spring of 1900 increased 
them 5 per cent more. It is tnie the repre.sentatives of the molders asked for 
more on each occasion, but a tcature of these conferences is mutual consideration 
of interests, and the advances named were the compromises finally accepted as 
agreeable to all luirties. 

There are several things which have contributed to the success of this method 
of adjusting disputes lietween memliers of thi> Sbivo Founders’ Nation^ Defense 
Association and the Iron Molders' Union. Among them are that the interested 
parties are first required to make an earnest effort to settle tneir own differences; 
tliat is, the indiridnal enqiloyerand a committee of bis own employees; that when 
referred to outsiders the dispute goes into the hands of men who are thoroughly 
conversant with tlie teelmiealities of the trade, and eonqietent by their own 
knowledge to come to an intelligent decision after hearing a statement of the 
facts: that this reference is tlie voluntary net of representative associations; and 
lastly, that each side has a wholesome resis'ct for the other's power of resistimce 
against injustice, and, to cement the whole, the two iLssix'iations have acquired 
that confidence begottem of 10 years of fair dealing and success. 

In the late nineties another ass(x:iation of fonndrymen came into existence 
under the title of the National Founders' Assis iation. This association admits to 
meiiilHu-shii) practically all foundry interests not identified with the Stove Found¬ 
ers' National Defense Assis’iatioii. Its memls;rshii), therefore, is a composite 
one, including machinery, jobbing, agricultural, malleable, and other foundry 
interests. It d(s“B not yet represent the majority part of these varied intOTests. 
As it was built on the lines of the Stove Founders' National Defense Asi elation, 
and was designed to resist what might he deemed arbitrary demands on the part 
of lalior organizations, advances were made by the representatives of the Molders’ 
Union looking to the ratification of an agreement similar to that existing witt 
the Stove Founders' National Defense Association. In March, 1899, the negotia¬ 
tions resulted in the adopting of an agreement in New York, and since known as 
the New York agreement, which pledged the membersof each jiarty to the agree¬ 
ment to continue operations pending the settlement of disputes between them 
that had reached the acute stage. Such a disagreement by the terms of this 
instrument was referred to the consideration of a committee composed of three 
representatives of each side. 'While during the year and a half of the life of this 
arrangement many disputes over wages were successfully adjusted, it has not on 
the whole worked as satisfactorily as the agreement with the Stove Founders’ 
National Defense Association. And as a result of the inadequacy of the New 
York agreement to meet all emergencies, we have the strange sjiectacle of the 
two associations being engaged in a very serious conflict in the city of Cleveland 
to-day, while in other localities differences are bemg treated as required by the 
term.s of the New York agreement ... 

The reasons for the partial faifire of this attempt at volunta^ arbitration 
between the National Founders' Association and the Iron Holders’ Union are not 
difficult to determine. In the first place a great diversity of foimdry infere^ 
were represented, and the National Founders’ Association lacks that homogeneity 
which cmiacterizea the Stove Founders' National Defense Association; second, a 
considerable number of the members of the National Founders’ Association were 
opposed to the recognition of any labor organization; and third, the mistake was 
made on the part of many of the members of the National Founders’ Association 
of declining to negotiate a settlement with committees of their men, and referring 
every dispute at once to the associations for adjustment. 

From my experience with these two associationsof fonndrymen, I mve it Miny 
opinion that a voluntary system of conciliation and arbitrataon of industrial di»- 
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pnte* will be found satisfactory and adequate for all ordinary emwgenciM, and 
that such a system can only attain its greatest usefulness when the employers 
identified with the industry interested gtre the organization of therr employees 
full and unreserved recognition. ..... . 

I am emphatically opposed to any form of national compulsory arbitration. I 
believe it to be opposed to the giirit of our people and fraught with grave dangers 
to both factors or industry. Much has recently been heard of the compulsory 
arbitration law of New Zealand, and it may have been as successful as its admir¬ 
ers claim in these islands; but our people are not like the New Zealanders in man¬ 
ner of thought, our interests are more diversified, our country vastly moreextensive, 
and there is much less community of feeling between the different classes of our 
people upon matters affecting the diverse interests of capital and labor than might 
reasonabV be expected in a small community like New Zealand. Under a com¬ 
pulsory form of arbitration the finding would very likely prove unsatisfactory to 
one or other of the interested parties. If the workmen, how could compliance 
with the award be enforced? By a term in jail? Such procedure would be con¬ 
strued by many as a distinct violation of the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

In my experience State boards of conciliation and arbitration are of little prac¬ 
tical value. For obvious reasons, as generally constituted, they neither possess 
the full confidence of employers nor employees. Their members can not be con¬ 
versant with all the diversified interests that may demand their attention, so that 
unless their labors are supplemented with the assistance of experts they are not 
always competent to give an intelligent decision. And finally their finding can 
be disregarded by either or both parties with impunity. 

THE INJUNCTION IN STEIKES. 

As a layman I can not go into the legal aspect of the injunction as it is known 
in strikes. The Iron Molders’ Union, however, has had several experiences with 
them, and they have been so sweeping in their character that it justifies me in 
saying, in many instances, they infringe the liberties of the citizen and have 
given rise to the susiiicion that the temporary injunction is applied for with the 
sole purpiise of breaking the strike by mng the hands of the strikers completely. 
It is imfair that the final hearing should be sot for a remote date from the granting 
of the temporary order. 

Legitimately used, the injunction, as a prerogative of the courts, is a wise pro¬ 
vision of our jurisprudence, but I am strongly of the belief that the use that has 
been made of it in labor troubles since 1894 is contrary to its original intent, sub¬ 
versive of the rights of the citizen, and has done much to create a feeling of dis¬ 
respect and distrust toward the courts among a very considerable portion of the 
community, to the distinct injury of its morality and patriotism. It is there¬ 
fore the jiart of wisdom that wise limitations be placed upon the use of the 
injunction, and, further, that in the cases of contempt arising from this form 
of injunction the defendant should be given a jury trial and in no case be 
summarily punished by the judge of whose court he was in contempt. 

Trades umons do not countenance a violation of law in the prosecution of a strike, 
and if a striker violates any law, either against property or person, the law itself 
OTOvides adequate punishment, and, it seems to me, that deterrent should suffice. 
But if the courts are to be permitted, by what appears to be an illegitimate use 
of one of their prarogatives, to effectively destroy the efforts of wormnen in pre¬ 
serving the standard of life or in elevating it, then, indeed, will the interests of 
the worker be in deadly danger. 

LABOR-SAVINO MACHINERY IN THE FOUNDRY. 

In speaking of labor-saving machinery inHhe foundry I do not refer to the 
imiiroved facilities in the shape of power cranes, cupolas, etc., but to that machin¬ 
ery designed to substitute thenard work of the mechanic. This form of macMnery 
is commonly refeiTed to as molding machines. Until within the last 10 or possi¬ 
bly 5 years labor-saving machinery was not a serious factor in the foundry, but 
of late years the molding machine has undergone a wonderful development and 
is rapidly becoming a factor to be seriously reckoned with. 

The attitude of the Iron Holders’ Union is not hostile to the machine, but on 
thanther hand it has advised its members to promote its development, and when¬ 
ever given the opportunity to operate one, to bring out its best po^Wlitiee. 'The 
fonnohymen, however, seem to prefer the policy of teaching unskilled laborers to 
q^erats these machines instead of employing molders. The only apparent reason 
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for ihig is that the nnsldlled laborer, being acciutmned to work for leas wages 
than the mechanic, will operate the machine for less. ’Bat this is a piofiMIe 
policy is open to serions donbt. I hold the opinion that the meclunic will make 
the most profitable operator, and this no dnaot will be a subject of fntnre negoti¬ 
ation between the associations of fonndrymen and molders. 

The machine has so recently become a prodnctiTe factor in the foundry that its 
effect can not yet be accurately gaged. I can not say, for example, how many 
molders have been displaced by it, for almost concurrent with its introduction we 
have experienced a remarkable expansion of the iron manufacturing indnsMes 
of the country, which during the year 1899 overtaxed the capacity of the foun¬ 
dries. At the present time there is a marked reaction, and although there are 
many idle molders it is impossible to compute how many of these are Idle because 
of the machine or how many are idle because of the depression of the Industry. 

PRISON LABOR. 

For many years the Iron Molders’ Union, through its local bodies, has agitated 
in favor of State laws looking to the abolition of the competitive feature of prison 
labor. The cast-iron hollow-ware branch of our trade has been the most severe 
sufferer from prison foundries. I do not exaggerate when I say that that branch of 
the industry, except in the higher grades of CTonnd hollow ware, has been practi¬ 
cally turned over to the prison foundries. The stove-plate branch has also suf¬ 
fered in thecheaper grades of goods, but not to such a marked degree as the hollow- 
ware branch. The local molders’ unions took a loading part in the agitation, 
which resulted in the constitutional amendment in the State of New York which 
confines the labor of convicts to supplying the wants of State or mnnicii>al insti¬ 
tutions. The same might be said regarding the agitation which is being carried 
on at each session of the legislature of Ohio. 

The national union has also given its unqualified support to national legislation 
designed to prohibit interstate commerce in convict-made g(x>ds. I am of the 
opinion that such leinslation is essential, that the reform movement in the more 
progres.sive of our States should be rounded out and completed. It would be 
manifestly unfair that the citizens of States which had abolished the cumjietitive 
feature of their own prison factories should bo subject to the evil iufiueuces of 
competition with the prison factories of other States. I believe such prohibitive 
legislation as I have indicated to be ivithin the power of Congress, and I have no 
hesitation in saying it would receive the very general approval both of organized 
labor and of those manufacturers who have suffered by the iniquitous competi¬ 
tion of convict-made goods. 

EespectfuUy submitted. 

Martin Fox, 

PrexUent Iron Malden' Union of North Amrriaa, 

Q. (By Mr. Farqcrar.) Did you have a vote in the local bodies or in the 
national convention before you formed this national committee?—A. No. At the 
convention of 1890 there was granted to the president anthorityto make overtures 
to the Defense Association for the purpose of bringmg the two bodies together, to 
see if we could arrive at some plan whereby we might avoid all difficulties, and 
the plans that were there outlined for the ^vemmentof the two bodies were sub¬ 
mitted to the local unions for approval. They were all indorsed, excepting one 
para^pb or one provision relating to the changing of the ratio of apprentices. 
Ail the others received the indorsement of the local bodies. 

Q. Now, how many districts is the country divided up into?—A. I believe four 
districts. 

Q. Do the e^loyers and the employees agree as to the wage scales in these 
districts?—A. With the membei-s of their association there is no question what¬ 
soever. 'The manufacturers outside of the association, with the exception of those 
in the New England Btates, as a rule, have granted whatever general advance 
they have made in wages. Also, with any question coming up with the severid 
mannfactnrers, we have allowed them to use this same procraure in taking up the 
cases; that is, in making the comparisons with prices paid by competitors in that 
district. 

Q. In the division of these districts the employers have had the advantage that 
all other members in that district agree on this scale as to the hours in & dis¬ 
trict, and consequently they are idl on the same basis?—A. In the district. . 

Q. No privily as to that?—A. No. 

Q. Then your wa^ are gn^ed in the same way as far as the district goes, so 
there is nocompetition there with outsiders?—A. Nonewhatever. Anyinequality 
in prioee may ^ any time be taken up by either side. 
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<J. So by yoar subdivision into districts in this way you have managed to cover 
the whole country?—A. Yes. , , , ,, ii.. o 

Q. And the several manufacturers and foundrymen have done the same thing?— 
A. Only the stove manufacturers. 

Q. nie foundrymen are attempting it?—A. Attempting it now, yes. 

u. So this serves two purposes—a perfect and equitable equalization of wages 
and hours of the men and better rates for the manufacturers themselves?—A. 
Yes; they recognize that fact fully. 

Q. In the convict labor matter—isn’t it only about one State that gives you any 
competition on hollow ware, and that is Pennsylvania? Are there any other 
States prisons engaged in the manufacture of hollow ware?—A. Jeffersonville, 
Ind., Chester, Ill., Columbus, Ohio. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohmas.) On State account or private account?—A. Private 
account. 

Q. Under the contract system?—A. Yes; piece-price plan is almut the same 
thing. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Have yon in your national association a strike or 
defense fund?—A. Yes; we set 58 pcir cent of our receipts a.side for a defense fund. 

Q. Is that used as a stationai'y fund, drawing interest and subject to increase, 
or 18 it paid out for the benefit of members on strike?—A. We keep the fund at 
interest. Of course it has been drawn on largely in the last 5 months in the 
contest of Cleveland. We pay very heavy strike benefits—$7 a week—and we 
usually take care of the member after the strike is settled it he ean not get work. 
We supported a strike at San Franciseo for 20 niontlis and at Indianapolis for 24 
months. In both these cities tho strike was practically lost, but the members 
did not si'cnro work and we supported them for that length of time. If a strike 
is declared off and the iuemb(;rs cun not secure work we generally continue the 
snp]K>rt of them until such time as we find it unnecessary. 

Q. With tho Defense Association how many strikes have yon had?—A. None 
since the agreement. 

Q. Hus your national liody, I moan your whole union, imn-eased in the last 10 
years?—A. In the lust 10 years, yes; considerable. 

CJ. I think you said what your memlicrship is now?—A. About 05 tier cent. 

O. Of the whole number of molders of the United States?—A. Yes. In that we 
include also molders of less skill than is ordinarily required in the stove-molding 
and machinery branch of the trade, as in agricultural and even malleable iron 
work where imtchinery is being introduced to a gi'eat extent. It is practically 
going to eliminate the highly skilled molder in a short time from these latter 
branches. 

Q. Yon have at the present time no matter of irritation except probably this 
undeddtsl apprentice question?-A. Yes; this undecided apprenticcquestion. and 
the question that has iM'en attempted to bo enforced by the National Founders’ 
Association at Cleveland. 

Q. Asauold ti ades-unionist, what is your opinion of tho benefits to the employer 
and employee of this present system of agreements? Do you think they are 
thoroughly iHuieficial to both parties?-A. Thoroughly so, yes; recognized so by 
all who have given the matter a trial. 

S . When yon made this arrangement did you have in view any other body that 
been formed in this country or Europe, to somewhat copy after in making 
the agreement'?-A. No; it struck me us quite original from the fact that both 
sides were represented by equal numbers. We have no arbitrator in the matter. 

Q. Has this arrangement of yours been talked of in the trade journals?-A. 
Oh. yes; in all the trade journals to a considerable extent. 

Q. Have yon seen it discussed by other national unions'?—A. Yes. 

Q. How is it usnally received?—A. Not with great favor. 

Q. Not with great favor?—A. No. 

Q. Is it the idea, they hate to give up the strike?—A. Perhaps I should modify 
my negative answer a little by saying that some national b()dies are inclined 
to think that our trade is better adapted for the operation of such OOTeements, 
from the fact that there are distinct classifications of the molding trade and that 
it is possible to deal with representative employers’ associations of one class, so 
that there is an identity of interest on both sides. That, of course, is the case as 
applied to the stove manufacturers. But with the National Founders’ Associa- 
tfem, which is a composite organization, we have also been fairly successful in 
establishing a uniform rate of wages in the large foundry centers. By that I 
mean snoheeutersasCincinnati,Chicago,Detroit,Pittaburg.andothers. InNew 
York wages rule a little higher for obvious reasons, thus demonstrating that 
the opposition of those referred to is not well-gounded. 
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Q. Doyonthinkthiaprindpleof nationalarbitr8tiflB*aathefbringofwa^,etc., 
is iwaptM to other trades than yours?—A. It seems to me it would m to all trades 
where competition is so general as it is in the foundry bnsineBs. It could not be 
applied to the building trades, it seems to me—not so generally. They are more 
local—governed entirely by local conditions. Competition from the outside may 
be in the materials, but not so much among the workmen themselves. 

Q. (By Mr. Cl.vrke.) Though you oppose compulsory arliitration, what would 
you say to a law that would re<ium) Iwth parties to a labor difficulty to make an 
attempt to arbitrate theirditferences?—A. 1 doubt whether it could be made prac¬ 
tical. I do not know how yon could tell an employer or employee that he must 
arbitrate and, if he did, that he must comply with the award. 

Q. If it could la? made practical, do you think it involves a comait princijde 
and would I«? a benefit to the pnlilic?—A. Of course I am so mucli inibned with 
our idea that I am hardly competent to isisa an ojiinion on that; but I would say 
this, that through education and practicalexiierionce in arliitration wocanacconi- 
plisli more than to attempt by coercive nieasnres or by any legislative measures to 
bring alsmt the results we desire. There is nothing ti i comisd workingmen to com¬ 
ply with the award excepting their organisation. We say to our members that, 
“ If the decision is made, yon must comiily with it." We can not make tliat 
man work, though, lint we can say to anotlier man. " Tliis man does not want 
to work; yon step into his place." And we protect him in it. It would rciiniro 
organization, it seems to me, on both sides in order to make it practicable to 
attemjit it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciim.in.) How would yon roach difficulties Is'tween employer 
and eniiiloyee, where the pnblic had a very large interest in the imimsliatedeeision 
of the (ine.stiou involved, like a street-car strike or a strike on a steam railroad or 
the anthracite coal strike?—A. I would say, if the employees are organized in a 
reputable organization and they demand an arbitration, the law should go so far 
as to say to these jieoiile, • You must grant them arbitration. It yon do not, we 
have a national board of arbitration that shall impure into the workings of yonr 
institution." 

Q. To that extent you would favor compulsory arbitration?—A. Itsisuiis tome, 
to make it practicable, yon must have the consent of both parties. It is the only 
way it could be made eifiH'tive—to show np the exact condition existing with that 
consiration. It is only the coriiorations that we come in contact with that we 
have any trouble with—that is, so far as the recognition of the trades union 
goes. They as a rule pay the wages adopted by the union and as paid by foundi^- 
men who abide bv union rules and wage regulations. 

Q. Indirectly, then, they recognize the union,do they not?—A. Yes; indirectly. 
I do not call that recognition. We have the strange spectacle in that they will 
tell me if I go to investigate a giievance. ■' Now, Mr. Fox, nnderetand we recognize 
your coming here as a molder, but we will not give yonr organization risjogni- 
tion." I usually tell them, •• If yon do not recognize me in my official imsition,! 
certainly can do no business with yon." And after talking the matter over we 
arc sometimes able to bring them around, and in nine cases out of ten we are able 
to effect a settlement in that way. But they do refuse to recognize any official of 
a trade organization. 

Q. Is there not a tendency in recent years to a greater recognition of organizeil 
labor?—A. Most decidedly. 

Q. Now I want to ask yon a little about molding by machinery. Is tliat largely 
confined to the malleable-iron trade?—A. It confines itself strictly to the smaller 
castings and where there are many duplicates made of the one piece. 

Q. How' is it di me. in a general way?—A. Of course it would be bard to describe 
it for you. unless yon had some knowledge of the molding trade itself. Generally 
yaking, the most difficult operation in molding these small castings is with¬ 
drawing the pattern from the sand. If the molder allows the pattern to swerve 
in any way. the mold surface is liable to be disturbed and thus necessitate its 
repair by the hand tool. In the ca.se of stripping-plate machines, the pattern is 
withdrawn through a jilate by a mechanical operation, and, being iierfectly 
adjusted, there is no danger of disturbing the mold surface. It will be seen that 
tills mechanism supplants some of the greatest skill of the molder eng^ed on this 
class of work, and the molding of the piece is greatly simplified. There are a 
large variety of machines, some designed to draw the patterns as already descrilied, 
ana others to pack the sand in the mold. 

Q. Therehastobeagreatdealofhandworkwiththat,doestherenot?—A. Yes; 
considerable. 

Q. Is the process quicker?—A. Very much. We are hopeful that in a short 
time we can overcome the difficulty that is being met with, if we can agree with 
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employers’ associations on the wage system which “ ^e opmtion 

of these machines. The wage qnestion is the real point of friction in the iwhine 
problem. But as I have said we hojie to agree eventually upon the matter. A 
great deal of opposition has been met with from employers who fear that we wmt 
to “ control the machine,” that is, as to output. That is not our purpose, for the 
Iron Holders’ Union is on record as favoring the fullest development of the mold¬ 


ing machine. , , , ... 

5. (By Mr. Claeke.) Is it really a machine, or sets of plates and other appli¬ 
ances?—A. It is what you might call improved appliances rather than a machine. 

Q. Have these approved appliances displaced many men?—A. Well, not to my 
own knowledge. It seems to me the demand has become greater and greater 
year rfter year, especially in the case of agricultural and farming implements. In 
the case of steel and also in malleable iron, it has been brought in so many ways 
into the construction of electrical machinery, street cars, and so on, and the demand 
has lieen so great that 1 feel it has not made any inroads on the molder. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washington, D. C., December 7, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF DE. ISAAC A. HOUEWICH, 

Specialist on the law coneemino labor unions. 

The commission met at 10.42 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Dr. Isaac A. Hourwich was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. FAEquHAB.) Please state your name, post-office address, and occu¬ 
pation.—A. Isaac A. Hourwich. I am at present in the Government service, 
translator at the Bureau of the Mint, and reside at Washington, 703 Thirteenth 
street N E. 

Q. I understand that you have some papers to present on the question of the 
incoriKiration of trades unions.—A. Yes. 

Q. And also employers’ liability laws?—A. I have not reduced anything on 
employers’ liability to writing. I will simply speak ofiFhand. As to this other 
subject, that I thought of great importance, I put it down on paper, so as to be 
more concise and to consume less time of the commission. 

Q. What opportunities have you had in the study of this labor question?—A. I 
was, in the first place, interested in that qnestion as a student. I taught statistics 
in the University of Chicago, and I made statistical investigations with the assist¬ 
ance of my class of students. We made a special study of the question of the 
unemployed in 1893. Furthermore, I practiced law for 7 years in this country, and 
for 3 years I was counsel to a large organization of labor in New York City, the 
United Brotherhood of Cloak Makers; and I have also occasionally rendered legal 
services to other labor organizations in New York City. There was considerable 
Utigation there, with the main object of establishing the status of the labor union 
as a contoration or an organization before the law. I may flatter myself with 
having been successful in having every point raised by me upheld by the supreme 
court of thetitate of New York; and that, of course, put me to the study of the 
labor question in all its aspects from the legal standimnt. 

(J. What are your views on the incorporation of trades unions?-A. I consider 
that there ought to be a special law passed which would be adapted to the needs 
of labor unions as corporations sui ^neris. I consider that a labor organization 
can not be incorporated under any of the ezisting laws for the incor^ration of 
business or any otiier corporations, because they are not adapted to the particular 
needs of labor organizations. There is a Federal law for the incorporation of 
labor unions, but that Federal law, in the first place, is limited as to its scope. It 
embraces only national labor unions, such as extend over more than one State, 
andareabletohaveheadquartersinthecityof Washington. Now that,of course, 
would prevent a large number of organizations which extend even over more than 
one State from incorporating under the Federal trade union law. For exam¬ 
ple, the organization which 1 am familiar, the United Brotherhood of Cloak 

Makers, has branches in New York State, in New Jersey, and in Connecticut. 
Now, that would come within the scope of the national or Federal law. At the 
same time it would be utterly useless and unwieldy for them to have headquar¬ 
ters at Washington. It is too remote; they have no business here, and they are 
not a national organization in a strict sense of the word. Still they embrace 
probably about 15,000 workmen. 
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Q. In what form, then, would you make an incormratiottlawof that oharaoter?— 
A. A law which I would Buggeet ought to grant the labor organizations a special 
form of corporate existence. A labor organization organic as a corporation 
ought to have power expressly granted by law to make contracts for the employ¬ 
ment of its members; and there ought to be also a provision to do away with the 
technical difBculties which present themselves in the enforcement of such con- 
tract^in the way, for example, of the distinction which is usually drawn between 
the corporation as such and its members. We have made contra<5ts under the 
general corporation law of H ew York. I have gone over it a little in this TOt)er, 
but I can state that orally. We made contracts. There were a number of diiB- 
crdties presented. For example, the first question would be as to the damage 
we sustained as an organization from a breach of contract on the part of the 
employer. The contract was made by us as an organization. We had to prove 
damage to ns as an organization and not to the individual workmen. The 
chief object of the contracts in the tailoring trade is to secure a uniform rate of 
wages for a certain iteriod of time. I will go a little into details. Now, the cloak- 
making trade, which is practically ladies’ tailoring, is a season trade. They have 
two seasons during the year. They generally make contratte with their employ¬ 
ers for each season, so that twice a year contracts are made with employers. 
Those contracts where the union intervenes are made by the union: where the 
imion does not intervene they are made either individually by every workman 
with the employer, or, as this is a very unsatisfactory way for the employer, he 
generally calls a meeting of the shop, a shop meeting, and tells them to select a 
committee and to arrange upon the rate of compensation. It is piecework, and 
so there can be no uniform rate. They must go over the styles of garments and 
agree upon a certain price for every gannent. The workman must see what kind 
d work there is in order to prevent differences in the height of the season, and 
the needs of the employer of labor reiiuire a contract to be made for the entire 
season. Now, when a contract of that nature is made by the union for the em¬ 
ployees, which is generally considered by both parties a more satisfactory way of 
arranging affairs, then, should there be any breach of contract on the part of the 
employer, as it very often happens, there is this difficulty in enforcing the con¬ 
tract. When, for example, he tells his workmen that he can not pay 76 cents for 
a gannent, that he will pay them 60 cents, because the trade dws not warrant 
the oiiginal price, if the workmen will insist upon the terms made by the 
and he will tell them he can not employ them, and discharge them, that wul 
under the tenns of the contract, wnich is usually in wnting, a bp^;h of t^t 
contract. Now, if it be a case of an individual discharged before the expiration 
of the term without just cause, he can go to court for damages reralting from 
loss of employment. When it is a breach of contract with the orgamimtion, then 
this difficulty arises: Should the individual workman go to court, he is not a 
party to the contract made by the organization with the employ**, and con^ 
quently he can recover nothing. When, on the other hand, the union comes into 
court, the answer is made that the union as such has sustained no damages, or 
at least can prove no damages from the fact that the contract was br<^en and its 
members have sustained ^nage. There may be a moriU damage, but not one 
which can be readily assessed in aollars and cents. Now, this, as a nmtter of law, is 
so as far as the ordinwy corporation is concerned, but it is certainly incorrectjin 
view of the peculiar conditions of the labor a^eement. If, for 
or a hunS-ed workmen make a voluntary association and make a contx^t with the 
employer of labor, and that employer of labor discharges either aU of them or any 
of mem before the expiration of me term, without just cause, suuply l^tJause he 
wants them to work below the stipulated rates—then they comd go to coim and 
^e court would certainly sustain them, because they as a partnership,^ to wy, 
have suffered damage, for they have eng^ed in the employment as a partnership; 
they are entitled to compensation for the loss of time. It is certmny a legal 
anomaly when some fifty or a hundred or a thousand men ^ these 

iirivileges as soon as they take out a charter under the laws of the State, be^uw 
then the one thousand men, who are practically the coiporation, are declar^ dot 
to have Miy direct person^ intert^t in the corporation, and cotw^uently the 
corpoiation as such and the men composing it we ap^ by operation 
of the law. Now, I have argued that before the New 
and I have been sustained in mat contention in a case which 1 hM osloiy the 
court—^the case of the United Brotherh(x>d of Cloak Makera^v. Gurewit^^ 1 
argued as follows: I said that the distinction between the ordinary corporation 
and a labor union consists in this: An ordinary corporation is & ? 

capitsls; people come and contribute, each so much money, but they talte no 

interest as such in the management of the corporation except throngh e-oct- 
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ive officers. A labor organijiation may hare a little capital invested in the shape 
of dnes, which is nenorally barely sufficient to cover the running expenses, but 
what they do invest is skilled labor. It is, so to say, a corporation of inen investing 
their labors, and consequently, that being the case, there is a perfect identity of 
interests, as far as employment is concerned, between the members of a corpora¬ 
tion and the corporation itself. But the law has no form which would recognize 
that distinction. The existing forms of corjiorate law never concern themselves 
with this peculiar form of combination, liecause of the fact that up to a very 
recent date the law in general looked with great suspicion upon any combina¬ 
tion* of cither capital or labor, and as a matter of fact even to^ay combinations 
of capital, for example, in some cases, or combinations of labor, are not favored by 


*?con8ider that this is an age of organization, both of capital and of labor. We 
can no more go back to-day to the scattered condition of industry of a hundred 
years ago than we could do without the locomotive. It stands to reason that mod¬ 
em industry reijuires large combinations of.capital, and it requires also, as a cor¬ 
ollary, combinations of labor. As a matto of fact, it is the interest of the 
emidoyers which requires that labor should lie comliined. In large enterprises 
the employer has no opiiortunity of dealing individually with every emmoyee 
upon the merits of the individual case. Ho must make uniform rules, and inas¬ 
much as the other party has also rights recognized by the law, the laborers must 
select some sort of a committee to represent their demands, their side of it, 
and that is usually done whether there is a union or no union; so, as I say, the 
interests of modem iiidusti'y require that Ixith capital and labor should have the 
utmost freedom in combination, as far as it benehts the interests of industry and 


the general welfare. 

Q. Now, have you a paisn- on this very question?—A. Yes; I have that paper on 
this very question. . , . „ 

Mr. FAHqiiHAR. If you do not intend to discuss the (juestion further orally, 
wUl you please submit the jMiper now? 

The Witness (reading). Tliis is an age of combiimtion md consolidation. 
The coriKiratioii has as legitimate a place in onr modem industrial organization ^ 
the steam engine. It is only in those countries which are most backward in their 
industrial development, such as Russia, e. g.. that the State still looks with suspi¬ 
cion uisin coriKirations. Yet even in this country the old view still governs the 
leu^ status of the organization of labor. The trade or labor union is at best only 
tolerated by the law. What is known as “ public opinion ” views it as a sort of a 
reservoir iilled with inflammable chemicals, which are at any moment apt to 


explode. 

In truth, labor unions are creatwl by the growth of capital, and are as necessary 
to our modern industrial order as corporations or combinations of capital. The 
old itatriarchal relation of master and servant is gone; the master no longer deals 
individually with each employee. A coi-poratioii or a large firm has hundreds, 
often thousands, of employees, for whom it issues uniform rales as to wages, 
hours of labor, etc. Now, the fundamental law of tliis country is “ freedom of 
contract.” The terms of employment are snpiiosed to be fixed by mutual agrw- 
ment between employiT and emidoyee. It is a bargain, like any other bargain, 
where the buyer mes to buy as cheap as he can and the seller tries to sell as dear 
as he can. But where the employer bids for the help of 1,000 hands at once, how 


employer can not do it. The terms of the labor contract must be uniform for 
each class of employment. . 

In most States the law has recognized this necessity, and statutes have been pas^d 
declaring •* peaceable cooiieration among workmen for the purpe^ of obtaining 
an advance m the rate of wages or maintainii^ the same ” not within the law of 
conspiracy. Still it has been done in a very imperfect manner, and practically 
the labor union has ns yet no standing in court. the law stan^ to-d^, a con¬ 

tract made between an employer and a labor organization in relation to the terms 
of employment is very difficult, if at all cajiable, of enforcement at law. 

I shall take up the law of the State of New York, first, because I am more 
familiar with it as far as it liears on ftis subject; and, second, because it is proba¬ 
bly more liberal than the laws of other industrial States. 

first of all, let-us consider the status of the labor union. It may be either an 
nnincorporat^ association of workmen or a corporation. 

It mu^ be admitted that under the existing laws a trade union has a more 
nnhampopd conrseif it does not incorporate at all. It is then free to choose any 
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legitimate line of activity open to an individnal, without coming in conflict with 
the provisions of a corporation law not adapted to the special nwHls of labor 
nmons. There is a Federal law for the incorporation of labor unions, but it requires 
the headquarters to be loc-ated in Washington. This provision makes it inainili- 
cable to any but the neat natio^ bodies. An organization, such as. e. g., the 
United Brotherhood of Cloak Makers, which has branches in New York and New 
Jersey, with a membership of about hl.OOO, can not incorporate under the Federal 
law. 


The New York State law of corporations divides them into stock coiiKu-ations 
and non-stock cor].)orationB, the latter being again dividi-^ into incniiicrHliin wirjH)- 
rations and religious corporations. Prior to the latest revision of the corimration 
laws there existed a law for the organization of coojierative ctimiMuiies. i. c., such 
associations where the stoi:kholders contribute not only their money, but alsii and 
chiefly their labor. The name was retained by the revisers, but the law itself 
was repealed and no other law enacted to take its place. How is a lalwr organi¬ 
zation to incorporate under these laws? If it incorporate as an ordinary inem- 
bei-ship corporation, it is no more than a mere social <'luh. Its chief pnrisise, 
■‘cooperation for the puriiose of obtaining an advance in the rate of wages," can 
not lie accomplished, for it would be lieyond the powers of a six’ial club and 
would fall within the definition of the objects of a business corisiratioii. To 
incorpor.ate as a business corporation is impracticable. It would imisise nisui the 
labor union the necessity to have a capital stock and to increase it from time to 
time: no assessments could be levied for current cxjienses; no •'stockholder'’ 
would forfeit his memlHirship by nonpayment of dues; no menilier conld lie dis¬ 
ciplined; stock conld be sold by individnal members to outsiders wlio do not 
lielong to the trade, but may be interested in having a controlling voice in the 
councils of the organization. In other words, a labor union is in its very nature 
different from a business corporation. 

In 1897, being elected counsel to the Uniteil Brotherhood of Cloak Makers, I 
was confronted with this problem of incoriioration. In the absence of law on 
the subject we had to make law, and we accordingly iucorjiorated ns a •' cisip- 
erative corjKiration," leaving it to future litigation to construe the jiowers of such 
a corporation. We had one case in the New York supreme court, where the 
defense of ultra vires was raiseu ag’ainst ns, and we were sustained by the court. 
Yet the decision in this case can hardly lie said to have established a precedent, 
since the opinion did not go into a full discussion of the aspects of a - cooperative 
conxiration," nor was it pa.s8ed upon by a higher court. 

Next comes the question as to the methods of enforcing the labor contracts. It 
is a sad commentary on our law that a labor union has practically no other rem¬ 
edy than a strike against a violation of the lalior contract by the employer. 

A content with an employer may lie made by the union, as contracting party, 
or by the individnal workmen. The latter method lias been practiced in the tai¬ 
loring trades in New York City. Aside, however, from its unwieldiness, none but 
an utterly unintelligent employer, such as the average sweat-shop “ boss," would 
enter into such a contract, for it would bind him to keep every workman who 
hapjiened to be with him at the time the contract was made. Nor does it serve 
the ends of the union, since it leaves the employer free to hire additional help 
not belonging to the union. On the other liana, it jilaces the individual member 
of the union in a iKisition where he may override the decisions of the majority of 
the organized Isidy, since under the technical form of the contract he is tlie party 
to the same and may modify its terms by agreement with the employer. 

The only method that suggests itself is therefore a contract made by the union, 
as such, with the employer. But when the contract is taken into court the union 
can prove none but nominal damages. Suppose the employer has declared a 
reduction of, say, 10 per cent on the agreed rates before the expiration of the con¬ 
tractual term, and has locked out the members of the union, who insisted npim 
union rates. The individual memliers who lost their positions have suffered dam¬ 
age, but the union is a coiqioration. and as such distinct from its memliers. 
Being a cooperative corporation, it can msike no profit on its contracts for itself, 
and conseiiuently can sustain no damages through a violation of the contracts. 

Of course legal ingenuity will suggest some device to so frame the labor c/intract 
as to bring it within the established rules of damages. But it means that a per¬ 
fectly legitimate end must be sought to be obtained under disguise. 

And lastly, there is always open the defense of duress. Very often the agree¬ 
ment is reached in the course of or in the apprehension of a strike. Whenever 
the agreement is sued upon by the union it is met with the defense that the agree¬ 
ment had been obtained by threats to injure the defendant’s business in case he 
would not agree to the terms of the union. That such threats, expressed or 
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implied, are actnally resorted to may be ft’eely conceded. The question is, how¬ 
ever, Is a threat to injure the defendant's business unlawful? 

It goes without saying that a threat to commit violence gainst the person or 
propmly of an enudoyer or anyone else is within the purview of the penal stat¬ 
utes prohibitinK threats, etc. But there are cases where one may inflict an injury 
upon another without liecominR liable therefor, either civilly or criminally. If I 
build on my vacant lot adjoining my neighbor’s house it will shut out the light 
from the same and its rental income will go down—a fact familiar to every land 
lord in the upjwr jiart of Manhattan Island; yet I would not be liable in damages 
to my neighlror. And if I ofl’er to my neighbor to sell him that lot at my own 
figure, threatening that I shall otherwise erect a building on it and thus cause 
him a loss on the value of his property, I am not liable. Similarly, if a walking 
delegate threatens a manufacturer of ladies’ garments that unless he accedes to 
the terms of the union a strike will be kept on in his factory until the end of the 
season, and he will lose his orders, which will go to his comi^titors, it is not 
against tlie law. Yet. at least in one case, 1 have had the exjierience that a 
drfense alleging, in the vaguest iK).sBible terms, threats ‘ ‘ to injure the defendant’s 
business,'’ without siswifying any unlawlul act, was sustained by Judge Tmax, of 
the New York supreme court, as a snfiicient defense (on a demurrer). The case 
is jirobably not an exception. 

In genenil. it <:an not be said that the right of workmen to refuse, by concerted 
a<!tion, to work for an employer, if the terms do not suit them, has retmived 
unqualified rwognition. The common law regards every strike as a conspiracy. 
The New York statute exempts from this inhibition a strike for the puipsise of 
i)btaining an ailvance in wages or for opjs)8ing a reduction of wages. But as this 
statute creates an exception from the common law, it will, under the familiar 
rule, be constriusl strictly, anything not expre.s.sly containetl in it is still governed 
by common-law principles. Now, a strike is not always the result of differences 
as to the rate of wages, and contracts are often made by pea(;eable agreement, 
without resorting to a strike, for other purposes as inqiortaut to tlie union as an 
advance in the rah' of wages. 

One of the fundamental demands persisted in by every union and strenuously 
opiHistsl by employers is what is called the “recognition of the union.” 'The 
demand i.*! usually regarded hy the employers as an encroachment upon what is 
teidmically known as the freedom of labor.” As a matter of fact, however, it 
is idcnticju witli similar restrictions inserted in every contract, whereby one party 
agrees to deliver gotsls or render services to another. If a railway company bids 
tor trausisirtation of trisipsatso much jwr soldier, it is quite natural for it to 
stipulate that it shall have the I'xclusive privilege of transportation lietween the 
particular jsiints (smteinplated in the contrai't. If a labor organization makes a 
contrai’t of employment, it must insist uiKin a similar provision, lest its contract 
should liecome inoperative. Indeed, the demand of an employer for help is elas¬ 
tic, subject to expansion and contraction. He has the ]irivilege of laying off as 
many hands as may at any time be superfluous to him. If he Mould loserve the 
further privilege of subsequently repliwiug them by outsiders who are not bound 
by the terms of the union contract, it would enable him to practically rescind the 
oontriuit with the union without ojH'nly saying so. 

No loss important is the injniy to the discijiline of the organized body, which 
must inevitably result from suffering a nnmls^r of outsiders, not subject to the 
jurisdiction of that body, to work side by side with the members of the imion. 
A union of workmen will avail itself primarily of the same remedies as a single 
hired man to enforce the terms of its hiring. In case of a breach of contract on 
the jiart of the employer, the individual employee may quit; if he is reasonably 
certain tliat be is wanted by his employer he may thus succeed in obtaining 
redress. But when one-half of the force of a factory do not belong to the union, 
what will it avail the other half to quit, under similar circumstances, if the out¬ 
siders will remain at work? Whoever has had any experience on the labor side 
of tliis matter is forced to the concluriou that a union can sooner concede a reduc¬ 
tion in the rate of wages than waive this fundamental demand. Now, what is 
the attitude of the law on this subject? 

The apiiellate division of the New York supreme court has lately made a hew 
departure (in the case of Daris r. United Portable Hoisting Engineers, decided in 
1888) by adopting the view of the British House of Lords, which has unqualifiedly 
recojpiizod the nght of a labor union to refuse to work with non-union men and to 
demand the discharge of non-union men where union members are employed- 
TUs view is at variance with New York precedents—e. g,, the case of Curran ». 
Qalen, decided by the court of appeals as late as 1881, where a siinilar demand by 
a labor union was held to be an unlawful interference with the right of every 
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citizen to work at whatever terms he chooses. It remains yet to be seen whether 
the Uberal view of the snpreme oonrt will be upheld by the oonrt of appeals. 

From all this it may be seen that the law has not kept pace with the indnstrial 
growth of this country. The old common-law hostility to “combinations in 
restraint of trade” has blocked the way of combinations of capital as well as of 
combinations of labor. Both have developed, however, although denied the 
opportunity to invoke the assistance of the law. It can not be gainsaid that this 
is an anomalous condition. These legal relics of a past age handicap labor more 
than capital. 

My brief acquaintance with both emplojrers and employees in the New York 
tailoring trade convinces me that this condition exercises a demoralizing influence 
upon both employers and employees. Manufacturers make contracts with labor 
unions as a mere matter of foim. 1 could name many a cloak manufacturer who 
told me, while affixing his signature to the contract, that he did not think it was 
worth the paper it was written on, and that it could not be enforced. I know of 
many prominent cloak manufacturers who violated their agreements no sooner 
than they were made; some of them confessed it to me confldentially. ()n the 
other hand, the union, knowing that its agreements must yet be tested in court 
before their validity may be established, is sometimes impelled to make unreason¬ 
able demands upon the employers, such, e. g., as the deiHisit of cash or promisso^ 
notes as security for the faithful perfonnance of the agreement; and, what is still 
more important, having little expisitation of obtaining redress in court, the union 
quite naturally resorts to the strike, whenever practicable, as the only efficient 
method to settle its differences with the employer. 

What is imjieratively needed, is a frank recoraition by the law of combinations 
of hibor for the object of fixing the terms of the joint contract of employment. 
The law ought to recognize the peculiar nature of the trade union as distinct 
from an ordinary business corporation. There ought to be a law permitting the 
incorporation of assixiiations of workmen in a mannei to give efficiency to their 
contracts with employers of labor. The law should expressly recognize the 
identity of interest lietween the association and its members; it should be so 
framed that a breach of a joint contract of employment would give the union a 
right of action for the dam^es sustained by its memliers through resulting loss 
of wages or employment. The scojie of this enabling act must be sufficiently 
broad to include all legitimate objects for which agreements are to-day made 
lietween labor unions and employers. 

This would virtually introduce arbitration by the courts in labor disputes, thus 
to some extent superseding the strike by ordinary methods of settling disputes in 
organized society. 

It is one of the first steps to lie taken if it is desired to create a modus vivendi 
lietween capital and labor instead of the present state of warfare. 

Q. (By Mr. LiTCHMiS.) Your paper states a remedy when the employer fails 
to ke^acimtractV—A. Yes. 

Q. What remedy would you have in case the corporation of the workmen, which 
you suggest, fails to keep its contract?—A. Well, I think the remedy which the 
union would have if a law along these lines wei'e adopted would bo pecuniary 
damages for a breach of contract on the ppt of the employer. Pecuniary dam¬ 
ages could be collected from the union just the same. In the tailoring trade 
in New York, for example, yon will find very often that the union is far more 
responsible than the em^oyer. Yonwill find there employers who are not worth 
$100, who have afew machines and employ about 20 men—these sweat-shop bosses. 
A union, no matter how small and how weak, has always a couple of thousand 
dollars in its treasury; so. consequently, in the matter of enforcing contracts, they 
stand on an eq^ footing. 

Q. (By Mr. PHILLIPS.) Suppose that the damage would be much larger than 
what they had in the treasury. How would it lie collected?-A. That would of 
course mean that there would be a judgment which could not be collected. There 
are thousands of such judgments rendered in the courts of Now York between 
private butiness men. W&u you have a judiment and you can not collect any¬ 
thing on execution, that is a case which must M contemplated in ad commercim 
intercourse. 

U. Would the labor unions be willing to have such a law where they might be 
bela subject to damages in very large sums?—A. I do not see why they dionld 
not. At least the law can not mve any snch privileges to a labor union which it 
would deny to an employer, and there is a mutual aOTeement that if the employer 
snSers damage by reason of breach of contract by the employees he can sue. As 
a matter of fact, you will find that in some cases employers of labor, to secnre 
this, demand a deposit on the part of the union or of the individual employee. 
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In the tailorin)? trade, for example, in New York it is quite customary for an 
employer to withhold the jiayment of a portion of wages as a security that the 
employee will not leave him liefore the expiration of the term. That is practiced 
in regard to entters. For example, cutters are generally in great demand, il they 
know their trade; and if a manufacturer of clothing secures a good cutter he 
generally agrees to jiay him good wages, but he will certainly want him to stay 
in his employment throughout the season, because otherwise he might stay so 
long asthe demand for cutters is not so large and thencpiit him just in the height 
of the season, when he can get a bettor jiosition at better ttirms; .so ns security 
the employer in this case generally withholds a portion ol the wages from week 
to week, which is paid <iver at the expiration of the contractual term. Now, that 
is generally snffieient security, and that, of course, can also bo done in case of a 
contriwt with lalsu' organizations. For (example, if the wages should lie, say, 
$1.") a week.^l could lie withheld and paid over at the expiration of the term, pro¬ 
vided the terms of the contract are lived up to. That would certainly give as 
g(S)d a guaranty to the employer as the employer would have inagcsid many 
cases in New York. The great eomplaint in tlie sweat slnqis is that the workman 
never knows whether he will get jiay tor liis work or not. The condition there is 
this: There are large warehousemen, as they are called, who only keep designers 
and cutters. They make the patterns, and then they send out all the work to con¬ 
tractors—sulKsintractors. A subcontractor has generally enough money to pay a 
month's rent. VeiT often he has not that. Then ho borrows themoueyfrom the 
warehonsenmu. lie has no money to buy machines. Matihines are cheap. You 
call get a Stamlaril machine or a Household nuKdiine there for about $10, but he has 
not the money to buy that $10 machine. Ho he rents that machine; he hires it, 
from men who deal in those machines, at a stated figure; they have a number of 
those mui-hinea and rent them out. He pays for his machine at the end of the 
month; probably he jiaysone month ahead, bntthatprobablydiK's not require very 
much. Now, he is intrusted by the warehouseman very often with a thousand 
dollars' worth of work. When he delivers the work it is passed upon by the exam¬ 
iner, and if it is found satisfactory he gets a check; hut it very often haiqieiis that 
he makes away with the check. Workmen have worked weeks and weeks and 
have hi'en left without a cent for their I'amilies, and certainly can not recover. 
Ho, as a matter of fact, in a gisid many cases, the employer is no more resjKinsible 
than any of the poorest kinds of labor unions, and there is no redress in these 
cases. The Unitisl UrotherhiHidof tdoakuiakerslias sueceeded toa certain extont 
in weeding out thatevil by inserting a provision in its contracts with the raauu- 
fiwturers making them liable for loss of wages resulting from the insolvency of 
the sweat-shoji bosses or of the contractors. That has worked very etliciently. 
In the first place, in a coniilo of cast's, after manufacturers have lost a few hun¬ 
dred dollars, they have become move careful in the selection ot their contractors. 
In some cases, for example, the manufacturers have taken pains to ascertain the 
financial resismsibility of the contractor; in other cases they take deposits from 
the contractor or withhold a certain portion of his pay until they are satisfied that 
the hands are paid. A number ot measures were resorted to which were entirely 
within the jiower of the manufacturers while they were not within the jiower of 
the workmen—the workmen could not iirotect themselves without that measure. 
But outside of that jiarticular branch of the tailoring trade and outside ot those 
factories which are under the union rules—and that is not a majority—in a great 
majority of all the tailoring establishments in the city of New York where, I 
supjxise, alsmt .rO.ODO workmen, if not more, are employed, there is absolutely no 
security for a workman that he will lie jiaid for the work hc! has done. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauwh.vu.) Is there nothing at all under the lieu law of the State 
of NcvvYorktocoverthat't—A. No: there is nothing: there is a lien law in regard 
to the building trades. There is also an artisans' lien which covers every trade 
practically, but the trouble with the artisans' lien is this: In order to be protected 
by the tonus of the law the workman must hold on to the work; the moment the 
work is delivered there is no lien, and in all these cases the work is generally deliv¬ 
ered first and the money is jiaid over to the contractor, who is technically an 
employer of labor, and then the contractor will spirit himself away. There is no 
penal liability, because he is not the agent of the warehouseman. If he were an 
agent, of course, that would lie different; but he is simply civilly liable and that 
is all. There is a law to prelect working women in New York State which makes 
an employer, who fidls to pay the wages of his female employees, liable to arrest 
in case execution is returned unsatisfiM, But that applies only to working women; 
it does not apply to workingmen, to those people who have families to support. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) How would it affect, for instance, the railroad brother¬ 
hoods, where they would be sued for damages? They might cease work and go 
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on a Btrike and the damaces might be rery, vei y large indeed to the railroads, 
Wonld they be willing to have snch a law? So far as I have talked with I'epresen- 
tatives of large labor organizationB they fear bwjoming responsible: that their 
organizations conld be broken np if they were to be mnlcted in damages.—A. Of 
course, I do not claim to be a spwialist in this particniar branch and have had no 
personal experience in this line; but judging from my general familiarity with 
the law and the facts in this kind of employment, I shonld judge that in the first 
place it wonld be utterly unreasonable on the part, of any labor orgaiiizaKou to 
exrs!ct the law to grant it such privileges as wonld not lie accorded to tlie employers 
of labor. 

y. Would the representatives of the Federation of Labor, any Mr. (lompers and 
the executive board, lie willing to have such a law?—A. Of course, I can not sjasak 
for the American Federation of Labor; I am in no way connected with it. 

Q. Or the railroad iieople?—A. I think that any law which would grant a 
labor union the privilege of suing for damages would of necessity also imply the 
liability of the union. They would have to see to it that they should not violate 
the agreement, and if they should I do not see under what proiiosituin of law or 
fairness, or justice they could be exi)ected to be treated lictter than anybody else 
in the country. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhab.) Would not the law have- to create a iH'rson in law? 
If you intend to get those, benefits, wonld you not have to create a new jiorson to 
be known in law?—A. I think the union would be the person. The gist of tliat 
point is this, that the law shonld recognize the union as an assiK’iation, as a part¬ 
nership, so to say. where tlie loss of every mcmlsT of the union, us far as thecon- 
tri«-t of employment is concerned, should be considered the loss of the union 
itself, BO that there should be identity of inh'rest in law just as there is initnally 
in fact. The theory to-day does not rec.oguize that identity of interest at all. 

y. Does your theory take account of the principle that lalxu’ is a comnuslity?— 
A. Why, certainly: most decidedly. 

y. Do you take it in its broadest ti'inis that it is a commodity?—A. Why, I 
would say that labor is a commislity. certainly, tmt at the same time lalsir is a 
peculiar kind of conmuHlity-it is a service, and service is also a commodity. 
And that is the chief distinction whhdi has not been taken notice of by our law— 
the fact that the commodity labor is one which must he iierformed; it is con¬ 
tinuous, so to say, in its nature, whereas any other commodity is sold in ready 
shape. 

y. (By Mr. Kknnf.dy.) Would this resTHinsibility which you six^akof on the 
part of the labor union go to just simply the funds in iiossession of the organiza¬ 
tion or to the proiierty of the members of the organization as widl?—A. I should 
judge that the property of the members of the organization (smld certainly not tie 
reached, when there is a contract made by the organization, any more than in 
any other corporation. 

y. Organizations generally collect just about enough funds for their current 
expi'iises, and there wonld not t«i very much money of the organization generally 
for emidoyers to sue for.—A. That, of course,is a iiuestion. In the first place,as 
I have suggested before, in case of any contract made liy the employer where he 
does not rely upon the financial respon.sibility of his employw, he has always an 
opportunity of withholding a certain jsirtion of wages to be jiaid at the end of 
the contractual jieriod. And that ixirtion serves as a security ; so there is no par¬ 
ticular necessity for liavinp a fund in the treasury. And. then, as I say. if an 
organization is poor and is irresismsible. it stands in the same position as an 
employer of labor who is ixior and irresponsible. Bradstreet’s shows a inimlHir 
of failures eveiy year; we can not help it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) If labor is a general commodity why not incoriiomte 
under the law as it stands, and then there is an equality of standing under the 
common law?—A. I liolieve that the ordiuaiy laws of busmess corporations would 
be utterly inadeciuate. They could not incorporate under the present laws 
because, as I have attempted to show to the commission, a business corporation 
is in its nature distinct from a labor union. 

Q. But in the matter of liability, can you divorce these from the general prin¬ 
ciples of the common law at all?—A. Not at all. 

Q. When you come to the liability of two contracting p^es, have yon not got 
to take the principles of tbe common law to establish the liability?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Then what divergence can yon make in framii^ a law for the incorporation 
of trade unions, and at the same time maintain its liability for damages, and f^ve 
it any other rights than those of any corporation?—A. I can answer that question. 
Let us take the simpler case of an unincorporated labor organization. Suppose 
a hundred or a thousand men in New York city form a labor nnion without 
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taWng out a charter. There is a law in the State of New York which enables unin¬ 
corporated aKHociations consisting of more than seven members to sue and be sued. 
Now. what is the case of such an unincorporated association consisting of more 
tlian B<!vcn raemliers? Tliere is no other law under which it could be treated but 
the partnership law. Being a partnership, it is liable for the acts of each of its 
memlmrs, and it is also entitled to collect the damages sustained by each of its 
memliers. When, however, they incorporate under 0ie mneral corporation law, 
then the law says: Here, the moment you thousand men have taken out a charter, 
you are no loiigor a partnership; you are not concerned at all; it is this ideal, 
artificial body, the union, which is the contracting party; you have nothing to do 
witli it; yon are simply men hired by the corporation, by the union, to perform 
the (siiitnict of the union; you can sue your union, but you can not sue the other 
contrjicting jiarty. What I suggest is that the incorporation should simply define 
the privileges and the rights of this unincorporated association; in other words, 
give legal protection to this unincorporated association. Let it remain a part¬ 
nership—a limited partnership—or call it by any other name. It should not take 
away any rights from the workmen, but it should simply remlate them and give 
them a legal entity. That does not necessarily override the provisions of the 
common law. There are, for example, in a number of States limited partner- 
sliijiH. Tile nature of a limited partnership is this, that on the one hand it is a 
l»irtnership and enjoys all the benefits of a jiartnership; on the other hand, it has 
also sfmie of the benefits and some of the advantages of a corporation. Now, I 
say a coriHir.ation law for corporations of that mixed nature could be framed so 
as not to conflict with the provisions of the common law. Of course, I am not 
called on at the present moment offliand to frame a law; I do not intend to do it. 

Q. Now, wherein is the New York law of incorporation defective and wherein 
would you want tliat law amended?-A. The New York corporation law is defect¬ 
ive in the following resiHjcts: First of all, it has a chapter on membership cor- 
IKirations which includes, by inference only, what is called, under the New York 
statute, eoojHirative corporations. Now, if pennitted. I will just dwell for a 
minute or so on this jiarticular kind of corisirations, because the historyof it and 
the history of that legislation is somewhat interesting and peculiar. There was 
a law enacted in 1867 for the incorporation of coojierative companies. That law 
was amended in 1878. The law provided for this particular kind of corporations, 
which consisted of people combining both their capital and their labor for the 
attainment of a common imrpose. In 1891 the legislature appointed a commis¬ 
sion for the purpose of revising and unifying the corporate laws of the State. The 
commission divided all the corporations into three classes—stock corporations, 
non-stock corporations, and mixed corporations. Stock corporations contained, 
of course, business corporations, insurance comiianies, etc. Non-stock corpora^ 
tions were intended to contain membership corporations, which means social 
dulls of all sorts, and religions corporations. Then mixed corporations were to 
contain that particular class of cotixirations which partake of the qualities and 
features of both classes. Among these mixed corporations were ^so cooperative 
corporations. The general coriioration law, in section 8, if my memory does not 
fail me, contains that classification of corjiorations into stock corporations, 
non-stock corporations, and mixed corporations. 

Again, under the mixed corporations are enumerated further subdivisions, and 
among them also cooperative corporations. Then when the commission pro¬ 
ceeded to codify the spwial branches of the law, they first codified the stock cor¬ 
porations, then the non-8t(x;k corporations; then they intended to prepare a 
mixed corporation law, but finally they desisted from that object, made no recom¬ 
mendation as to mixed co^rations, but included certain of the mixed corpora¬ 
tions under the membership corporations as special branches, and mentioned abso¬ 
lutely nothing as to cooperative corporations, but repealed all the old laws of 
cooperative companies. So that at present, while we have in the general corpora¬ 
tion law a designation of cooperative corporations, we have no laws which would 
define the powers, the duties, and the nature of those corporations, and we can 
only surmise as to what they may be. There is a law, I understand, in England 
along this line somewhat, and, as I understand, there is also a law in Uassa- 
ohusetts and Michigan. 1 have not given any pa^cular attention or study to 
this law; but, as I say, you will find no definitions in the judicial decisions as to 
what is the nature of this cooperative corporation. This remains to be construed. 

Now, when we come to inooiuorate a labor organization under the New York 
law, how shall we incorporate ft? If we are to incorporate it as a business corpo¬ 
ration, It will be absolutely impossible for it to work, because one who pays say 
15 or for a share of stock becomes a stockholder; he can transfer that stock 
Just as any other stock can be transferred; and then, practically speaking, the 
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result would be that employers of labor might buy up a controlliug interest in 
the organization and the organization would fail of its purpose. 

If the union should incorporate as a membership corporation, then, strictly speak¬ 
ing,you can nottellwhatpowersithas. It oertomly has the power to call meetings 
an d deliver lectures and haye lectures delivered, and that is about all, strictly speak¬ 
ing, it can do under this interpretation of the membership corporation. As I 
say, I personally have attempted to incorporate a few labor organizations under 
this cooperative corporation provision, but it has a very shaky foundation. I 
must coMess, bemuse the law does not define it. There has been a decision by 
.Judge Bischoff, if I mistake not, last fall, but that decision did not go very thor¬ 
oughly into the merits of the case, and it simply sustains my demurrer to a defenso 
of ultra vires. The defense which was raised in that case was that this corpora¬ 
tion, being a membership corporation, had no power to make conti-acts with 
employers. And this defense, by mutual consent between the attorney for thei 
defense and myself, set forth in its terct the provisions of the incorporation 
act, claiming that under those provisions our nmon could not sue. I agrml to a 
certain form of amendment of the answer for the purpose of raising tliat question 
before the court. There would not be any interest in fighting over liklO dam¬ 
ages if we could not sustain our general status. This defenst- was raised in 
a fonn tree of all technicalities which might obscure the issue luid mij^it 
throw it up<m some technical point of pleading. I raised all the points to sustain 
the contention that a cooperative corporation, while lieing a meraliership corpo¬ 
ration, could still under the general spirit of the New York law maintain an 
action for damages, and, as I say, my dcmnrrer was sustained; that is to say. my 
point was uphold by the court. Still, I say, that can not lie considered a prece<\ent. 
It was passed at special term. There was no thorough investigation or examina¬ 
tion of the merits of the case by the judge, because it was not necessary for the 
judge to do it. There was no appeal taken from it and consequently the question 
18 still in a very uncertain state. And I should not be surprised if another judge 
would claim that,'since there is no provision for cooperative companies, conse¬ 
quently that constniction which I have put on it is somewhat strained, and that 
the general principles of the law of corporations should prevail; and under the 
general principles of the law of corporations certainly the making of a csintract 
tor employment is a business, and consequently ought to come within the purview 
of the bnsiness-coriioration law, 

Q. Are you acquainted with the principles of the registry law of Great Britain 
in resiiect to trades unions?—A. No; I have made no special study of it, so I would 
not care to testify on it. 

Q. Have you ever formulated a law on the lines that you have discussed this 
morning for the incorporation of trades unions?—A. No; I have never formulated 
a law. I have simply formulated charters for the incorporation of labor unions, 
and those charters were submitted, of course, in the regular course of procedure, 
to the justices of the supreme court for approval, and we incorporated. Tliat is 
all I have done; I have never framed any law; I have had no occasion to do it. 

Q. Yon intend that the employers shall be bound to recognize the trade union 
as a party in any contract; is that your plan?—A. My 'view is that the lalxir con¬ 
tract should obtain a recognition on the part of the law. If the lalior union should 
be recognized as a contracting party, that, in my judgment, would create order 
instead of anarchy. 

Q. A voluntary membership union can not contract liability in law, can it, as 
we have them now?—A. Yes. 

9 . Only in criminal actions?—A. No; they have the civil liability; they may 
civilly contract. 

9 . In the case of the defalcation of a treasurer of a union, what remedy has the 
nmon unless it sues on bonds?—A. I think they have a civil action against him. 
They have a remedy by civil action of conversion. 

Q. Simply the bondsmen; that is all?—A. No; not only the bondsmen, .^y 
treasurer of an organization is in the nature of an employee of that organization, 
and I think the labor organization, just as any other private firm, would have the 
power and privilege to bring an action against this defaulting treasurer for resti- 
tntion of the fnn£ in an action of conversion. 

Q. How much further can these voluntary unions contract, as unions, beyond 
the rent of a hall or a like current expense?—A. I think that a labor union, as a 
membership corporation, has the power to make any contracts which are necessary 
in the furtherance of its purposes. For example, a membership corporation can 
buy real estate. If a membership corporation should decide that it would pay 
better to buy a building for meeting purposes than to hire a building, it could do 
so; and if it owned real estate, 1 thum it might even rent out a por&n of it to 
other parties. 
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y. TTAare/n does the nominal ownership of that building re^?~A. In the 
amoD, by general name or title, when it is incorporated; and when it is not incor¬ 
porate, under the laws of the State of New York a union could acquire a title as 
a partnership. 

Q. Do they not acquire the title through trustees?—A. Not necessarily; that 
depends entirely upon their own rules and regulations. 

Q, Do you tJunJt under the incorporation law of the State of New York that a 
mum by name could acquire property?—A. Oh, undoubtedly it could acquire by 
name. 

Q. Without naming the parties at all?—A. Without naming the parties at all. 
y. Can yon explain why it is that all the CTeat trades unions in this country 
are against incorporation?—A. That is a subject which, of course, may be con¬ 
sidered from different view jioints. I should say that a fpreat deal of wposition 
to incori)orBti<m probably proceeds from lack of familiarity with the advantages 
which could lie derived from the protection ot the law. Most of the active mem- 
liers of lalKir organizations are not lawyers; they are laymen. Furthermore, what¬ 
ever oc«asi<m thw have had to come in contact with the law has chiefly been on 
the other side. The law has, in most cases, favored the employer.s’ side; at least 
tliat is the contention of the union. I think, for example, in cases of injunctions 
the courta.have somewhat extended the eipiity jurisdiction of courts beyond what 
lawyers would generally concede to he the proper jurisdiction of an eijuity court; 
and, for that matter, I think there is a great deal of prejudice on the part of labor 
unions. But I think that if order is to come it must come from the law. I do 
not si'e any other source. 

y. Now, in the matter of individual bargaining, do you claim that it is compe¬ 
tent lor an individual and an employer to make a reasonable contract that will 
hold in law?—A. Oh. yes. 

y. Why is it, if yon associate individuals and yon make it collective bargain¬ 
ing. tliat the same principle shall not jirevail?—A. The trouble is there that when 
those jMiople go and make a collective bargain they do it us an incorporated body 
and as such, ot course, they could make a valid contriad. But there are a thou¬ 
sand and one difficulties in the way ot an incorixirated association. Members of 
that iiicoriioratod body may quit employers; others may come in. Now. there 
will be a (luestion of law whether those who were not memlMirs of that incorpo¬ 
rated Ikidy at the time of the making of the contract were covered by that con¬ 
tract. The nniulKT of twihnicalities which lawyers will invent when they arc 
on one side of the case, in order to lieat the other side, is certainly measured only 
by the ingenuity of the lawyer; and I must say to the credit of the American 
lawyer that his ingenuity is very resourceful. 

y. You spoke of combinations in restraint of trade, and you also said that 
capital hud as much righ^-aud it was as good tor the State—to combine as labor?— 

A. Yes. 

y. Now. do you call a lalair union a body in restraint of trade?—A. I think, to be 
frank, it is a body in restraint of trade; and that is wliat the older law in the State 
of New York considered it. The famous case of the .loumeymen Tailors which 
was decided in the State of New York was certainly a imrrect presentation ot tue 
common-law view of it. In that case the court held that it was an attempt to 
combine the skill and the workmanship and labor so as to create a monopidy in 
the lalsir market, and that was in restraint of trade. 1 think it is most decidedly 
in restraint of trade. 

y. How could it l>c that there could lie a monopoly in the lalmr market when 
the union is open to all workmen of gootl character who may choose to join it?— 

A. Yes; it is not a inono]H>ly as far as the individuals are concerned: but as far 
as the employers are concerned it is a different thing. If there is, for example, 
one labor organization in the trade, and if that labor organization controls 7S per 
cent of the men employed in that branch, and if everyone is practically put to 
the choice ot either obtaining employment and joining the union or going without 
employment in that imrticnlar branch and staying without the union, why cer¬ 
tainly that creatiw practically a monopoly. 

y. But there can not lie a monopoly when the labor union can not force any¬ 
one tojoinV—A. That would not make any difference. 

y. Why not?—A. Tlie monopoly would only consist in the fact that they could 
control labor as a commodity, and he is selling that. 

y. Now, is it not generally understood that labor unions do not compel their 
membership at all?—A. No. 

Q. It is a voluntary matter, of course, to join?—A. Yes. 
y. It is claimed before this commission that only one-tenth of all the working- 
mtm proper—that is, that might be properly called journeymen, or men that have 
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semd time sni&oient to learn their trade—are in the organieed bodies of this 
oonntr^. How can yon say that one-tenth oonld be a monopoly of any ttUief— 
A. Oh, of oonrse not; one-tenth oonld not. But there are two questions to be 
considered here. The first is a question as to the actual monopoly, and the next 
is a question as to the legal monopoly. Kow, taking the actmu monopoly; there 
may be some branches of employment where the trade, to use a trade-union term, 
is thoroughly organized; where, in other words, say, 80 or 90 per cent, or 76 per 
cent, of ^ the workmen are in the union. Now, suppose an employer needs 
1,000 men; he can get 50 men who do not belong to the union, or 300 men, but he 
can not grt 1,000. Now, the 750 who belong to the union say, Here, Mr. So-and-so, 
we are willing to work at the terms which yon have offered to us, but we do not 
want to work with those people who do not belong to our organization. Now, 
the employer has the alternative either to keep the 750 or to keep the 250. He 
will keep the 750, and the other 250, seeing that there is no opportunity to get a 
job, will join the union. Although there is no compulsion, theoretically speaking, 
they will join the union. So I say this is as far as the practicsd monopoly goes. 
When there are only 10 per cent or 5 per cent organized in a union, the union can 
put up no such demand. On the other hand, viewing it from the common-law 
standpoint, when an organization intends to combine all men belonging to a cer¬ 
tain trade, so as to be able to make joint contracts, barring altogether out of the 
market, so to say, individual bargaining, this is an intended restraint upon trade. 
It may not be effectual. It will become effectual when they have reached certain 
dimensions. So I say this is an intent to do aw^ with individual competition, 
and that is, of course, in restraint of trade. I must say, however, that the 
restraint is practiced not so much upon the workmen as ^n the employers. 
The essential nature of a monopoly is chiefly this, that it affects the consumer. 
A monopoly in the manufacture of a certain article affects, chiefly, not those 
people who have joined the monopoly or those manufacturers who are bought 
out or become members of the combination, but the consumer, because the con¬ 
sumer can not buy his articles from anybody else but the monopolistic combina¬ 
tion. So the object of the union is to control the operations of the trade in that 
particular branch, and cons^uently the object is to make it so that the manufac¬ 
turer can get no help outside of the union. Then it is an intent to create a 
monopoly. And I think it is well that this should lie so for both employer and 
employee. What I contend is that this monopoly, so to say, is inevitaWe; it is 
necessary, but it must be regulated. 

Q. If there is the element of monopoly in combinations of capital, as yon say, 
and the element of monopoly in combinations of labor, and these two are com¬ 
bined, what would you call the monopoly then?—A. Well, it would be a combined 
monopoly. 

Q. As gainst the consumer?—A. As against the consumer, and the State ought 
to come in to take care of the consumer. 

Mr. Phillips. Any other questions to be asked? 

Mr. Eennedy. I think he has covered very well all the points he was to testify on. 

Mr, Philufs. But there may be some other questions, or the witness may have 
something to offer of his own motion. 

The Witness. I suggested to the secretary of the commission, while having a 
personal talk with him on the topics upon which I was to testify, the question of 
employers’ liability. I do not know whether that is of any particular interest to 
the commission. 

Mr. Phillips. Yes; we would be glad to have yon proceed briefly on that. 

The Witness. I slwuld like to confine myself to those thii^ upon which I 
sp^, so to say, from professional knowledge; and I mention the employers’ lia¬ 
bility as it is at present defined by the law of the State of New York, which I 
consider typical in fact of all the States. I do not think it is necessary for me to 
restate the propositions of the common law on that subject, because, as tar as I am 
familiar with the reports of the commission, that ground has been covered by 
other witnesses. But what I want to say is this, that the law of the State of New 
York, and for that matter probably of all the States, as far as I can judge, for 
example, from the reports appearing from time to time in the bulletins of the 
Depa^ent of Labor, the law, I say, has not improved upon the common law, 
has not adapted itself to the new conditions of industry, but, on the contruy, 
has even taken away some of the beneficial provisions of the common law. 

One of the chief provisions of the common law was that the employer was 
bound to supply his employee with proper machinery, or proper tows, rather; 
these was no machinery in those days. The question as to what arepro^ tools, 
of oonrse, is always a question of fact. But if we take the machmegy of our 
modem industry, where specialists are required to handle it in every manch, it 
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becomes something beyond the mere tool of primitive industry. There are a 
number of defects of machinery which are not known to the ordinary journeyman, 
which he may even see without being able to fully understand the dangers. But, 
assuming he does see that, the prevailing theory of the law of the State of New 
York—and, as I say, of all other States—is that if there is any defect in the 
machinery which is known to the employee, then he assumes the risk of 
employment. 

It seems to me this is a great deviation from the principles of the common law. 
The common law did not contemplate to absolve the master of liability for defects 
which were known to the employee. This, practically speaking, does away 
entirely with the provision that reiiuires the master to supply prouer tools or 
proper machinery. It says he may supply improper tools if the employees know 
it and consent to it. On what proiiosltinn is that based? The general theory is, 
of course, that the employee is free to assume the risk or not to assume it. He is 
free to quit emphiyment if he sees that there is a risk. But the situation, prac¬ 
tically, IS this: ^e machinery is always provided by the employer and not by the 
emidoyee, and if he should (juit employment in one place he may go to another 
place and find the machinery the same. Furthermore, the machinery may be in 
g<K)d condition when it is put up; it may get out of repair. Who is to know first 
when the machine has got out or repair? Of course, the workman who handles it. 
If ho gives notice to the employer or the superintendent, or whoever it may be, 
and says the machine reijuires repairs, the courts have held that he has thereby 
displayed knowledge of the defects, and as he has continued to operate that machine 
he hasconseiiuently assumed the risk of employment. N ow, the practical inference 
would be that ns wmii as the machine is out of repair the workman must go 
to the employer and tell liim, “ Yon must fix that machine or otherwise I will 
get out of your employment.” In the ordinary course of employment that can 
not 1 h' oxiieeted. All he can be exiwcted to do is to tell his superior or his snisir- 
intendent to put that machinery in good order; and after that notice is given to 
the employer it liecomes the duty of the employer to take care of it. If any care¬ 
lessness is after that committed by the employer, tliat can not h.‘ covered by the 
provision tliat the emidoyce assumes the risk of employment. That provision of 
risk of employment was a reasonable provision from the common-law standpoint, 
IxHiaiise, if an emidoyer has done everything in his isiwer to snjiply his workmen 
with proper tmils, machinery, comiietent fidlow-workmen, and a good, safe place 
to work ill, everything that will happen will Is; supiKised to be the act of God—to 

S ieak technically—and the employer can not be held tor it. But the iuit of God 
H>8 not include human carelessness. As I say, the courts have gone lieyond the 
provisions of the common law in practically nullifying this provision. 

Tliere is anotlier thing that is of great importance; that is the felloy-workman 
clause. The courts of New York have gone to the extent of holding that a fore¬ 
man, a general suiierintendent, is a fellow-workman. Now, tliis, when we take 
into consideration that most of our enterprises to-day are corporate enterprises, 

S ractically does away with the employers’liability altogether. In a corporation 
liere is no employer except the artificial person, and the artificial person can 
not act otherwise than through agents. Every agent is, strictly siieaking, an 
employee, a workman, of the corporation, and consequently a fellow-workman 
of the employee who is working at the machine. And it the courts hold fur¬ 
ther that the superintendent, for example, of a steamship company is a fellow- 
workman, then tliat will mean that in the case of a cor{)OTation there is no 
employers' liability, because the liability would always be based upon the act of 
commission or omission of a fellow-workman. So, strictly speaking, that theory 
has gone to the extent of practically proclaiming that a corporation is not liable 
for any injury done to its employees. 

This is surely a wide digression from the principles of the common law, and 
it certainly does not answer the jiurposes of the State, I might say, to-day. The 
State has undoubtedly an interest in seeing its citizens safe, at least protected from 
danger to life or limb, when performing a certain industrial function. 

There is another aspect of ft. In some of the railroad oases in New York State 
it has been held that the incompetency of a fellow-workman is not always suffi¬ 
cient to OTotect the employee who has sustained injury or to impose liability upon 
the employer. I have a case here in my notes where it was proved that a cer¬ 
tain superior foreman of a railway corporation was a notorious drunkard. An 
aocident happened. An action was brought by a workman who had sustained 
injuries, and the court held that since it was not proved that in that particular 
case the man was drank, or that Uirongh his drunkenness the injury occurred, 
therefore the corporation was not liable. Now, T am sure that if that very same 
drunkard had applied to any charitable institution for $5 help for his family and 
it was found that be was a habitual drunkard, he would have been refused assist- 
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Slice. In this case I say the coart has certainly gone beyond the intent of the 
common law. 

Furthermore, let us see what is the prticular application of it to raiiwa)[ labor. 
The general proposition upon which the courts proceed in all these eases is this: 
The man is free to quit employment if he does not like it, if he knows that his 
fellow-workman is incompetent, or if he knows that the machinery is imperfect. 
An incompetent fellow-workman, say a yard-master or a brakeman or anyone 
else, may endanger the lives of a number of employees. Assume for the sake of 
argument that a number of employees know it; they all know of his incompe¬ 
tency, or they all know of the danger of a certain macnine or the imperfection of 
a certain engine. Such cases have come up. Suppose they all give notice to the 
employer that those things have to be repaired, or that this employee must be 
removed. Suppose there is a difference of opinion on the subject lietween them, 
and the superior officer or the superintendent, who has charge of hiring and dis¬ 
charging help, hears them and their demands are refused. If they should go out 
in a body—all those 100 men or 1,000 men—and make tliat a cause of quitting 
work in a body, then their action comes under section 678 of the New York Penal 
Code, which declares that if a number of employ^ of a railway quit work and 
thereby endanger valuable property they are criminally liable. On every rail¬ 
way crossing, in every depot, there are millions of dollars’ worth of valuable 
proiierty, and if a thousand men should refuse to handle it that property may cer¬ 
tainly depreciate and may be exiiosed to the aidion of the elements—an injury 
may be done to valuable property. So, practically si)enking, the remedy which 
the theory of the law assumes they have is barred by the statute. 

Under such conditions, whmi they have not the choice of quitting, when they 
can not tell the company, for example, an 8oim^ of the decisions say. that it should 
provide them with safer machinery, it should guard all dangerous mimhinery, 
or it should have more modem ajiplianceH. etc.—the courts hold that they new 
not have the most modern improvements—I say. that under thowi conditnms it 
practically means that all liability is done away with, and that the theory of the 
assumption of risk means the assumption of nsk resulting from the employer s 
carelessness. 

So the conclusion to which I have come after a study of employers’ liability la-ws 
in the State of New York—I think I havt! gone over pretty nearly every decision 
there is in the reiiorts of the New York courts—is simply this, that there is no 
employers’ liability under any circumstances under the present laws of the State 
of New York, as constniwl by the courts; and I tliiuk that there is certainly a 
need of some law which should protect tlie employee hnlay just as tlio c^mon 
law protected him two or three hundred years ago. We have outgrown me con¬ 
ditions of the common law in the first place, hut, in the socjond pla<^e, whatevCT 
beneficial features there were in the common law have been done away with by 
the interpretation of the courts, 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) What say you to the theory that the business itself 
shall W the responsible iiarty ultimately?—A. I think that is a iierfectly reason¬ 
able theory, in view of our modem conditions. I made that point aixuit 10 years 
ago in an article in regard to the liability of railway companies in Russia. I 
stated at that time that I thought that a certain number of lives are inevitably 
lost in the course of our modem industry—you can not prevent it. People are to 
a certain extent careless, and you can not prevent it, and not every one of ^ & 

great civil engineer so as to Imow all the dangers. Now, I said that that being 
the case the propc»ition should be treated in a brutally frank manner, in the sanie 
way as it would be treated in the old days of slavery. If a slave was imured, it 
was 80 much injury to the owner of the slave. Of course, we are to-day fi^, but, 
practically speaking, there is always a certain danger attendant upon indust^l 
employment, and that ^nger is not of such a nature as to be thrown on the 
shoulders of the indiyidual. It is the industry of the country at larw which 
consume these lives and limbs, and conseciuently the country at lar|m should m 
made responsible for it. I do not mean that the individual emplovOT, John Smith, 
should suffer the damage, as, of course, it may be too hard on John Smith, who 
mav not be responsible; but the country at large should make some sort of pro¬ 
vision for these cases. A national insurance law, for example, or some provision 
to that effect, would probably cover the ground. « ^ 

Q (By Mr. Philups.) That could not be done under our Constitution except 
as to interstate commerce, could it?—A. It might not, except as far as interstote 
commerce is concerned, but it could be done under State laws in those branches 
not within the interstate-commerce provision. 

Q. (By Mr. FABqtiBAB.) In fnmung an employers’ liability law, would you m 
80 far as to make it a provision that employers would be liable for all accidento, 
?ven though not oansed by negligence or defects?-A- That is, of course, a din* 
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cult qaestion to answer. It would be very largely governed by sentiment. One 
might say it would be no more than right to do so, and another might say it would be 
wrong to do so. I think, however, that the question of pereonaTnegligence ought 
to be eliminated altogether. I think if there is a certain defect in the machinery, 
for example, it is the _proper duty of the employer to see that the machinery 
should lie in good repairs; and I further think if there are dangerous processes 
which have Iwen superseded by more perfect processes, as in the manufacture of 
matches, it is no more than right that the employer should use the better process. 
For example, I know there are certain kinds of matches, the so^salled Swetoh 
matches, which are said to be i)erfectiy hannless to the health of the employees, 
while the ordinary matches are harmful. In some countries the law has pro- 
hilnted the manufacture of these matches. 1 give this simply as an illnstranon. 
If there are two processes, of which one is very elaborate and protects the life 
of the employee better than the other, which is cruder and consequently cWper, 
it should be considered the public duty of the employer of labor to take the safer 
course. 

As a matter of fact, to-day any employer in the larger branches is to a large 
extent performing a public function. Railways are operated, of course, primarily 
in the interest of the stockholders and bondholders, but at the same time you and 
I and everyone in the community has an interest in the way railways are oper¬ 
ated; and so with other large branches of industry. That being the case, I say 
those who manage these industries have also certain duties with regard to the gen¬ 
eral welfare of the country, and consequently there should be certain obligations 
imiioaed upon th^ Vw law to provide the liest ways and obviate, as far as possi¬ 
ble, all dangers incident to production and manufacturing. Of course if any¬ 
thing can not Ik; avoided, then it would be a question as to who should bear the 
burden. People might argue that the burden should bo borne by the employer, 
or the employee, or by the public at large, according to their views as to which 
would be the best aim most suitable solution. 

Q. What would you say alsiut contributory negligence as affecti^ liability?— 
A. Well, I have partly covered that by the “ assumption of risk.” That assump¬ 
tion is contributory negligence, but of coursi; the iniestion of contributory 
negligence is broader than the question of assumption of risk. 

I think I have partly answer^ it by saying that there is a certain degree of 
negligence inherent in every ^n, regardless of the degree of intelligence. I know 
I was myself pretty nearly killed by a street car in Chicago a few years ago, and 
I am generally a pretty careful individual. When people work on railways and 
have to cross the tracks right along they can not observe the same degree of care 
as a passenger or a jiasser-by can or would. They naturally grow so familiar 
with these dangerous appliances that a certain degree of carmesaness becomes 
natural to them. It is very difficult to draw the line between this carelessness in 
handling a locomotive, for example, which is a part of the trade, so to say, and 
the carelessness which consists in not taking the necessary precautions. That 
qo^tion of contributory negligence is one of the pitfalls, I should say, of the law. 

The law of the State of Illinois has a better theory—the theory of comparative 
negligent. That theory of comparative negligence consists in this, that if there 
was negligence on both sides, it is the province of the court to decide whose negU- 

S snee was ^amount in causing the injury; and if it is found that there was neg- 
gence in the case of the employee, but there was still greater negligence on &e 
part of the employer, the defense of contributory negligence will not avail, 

I would say this is not by any means a very radiem departure from our actual 
mvr, H you will take the laws relating to common carriers in handling freight, 
yon will find there the law of contributory n^ligence reversed. The geuertd 
proposition, for example, in suing a common earner for damages, where the action 
is mught by an employee, is this: The employee must prove he was perfectly 
(TOiltlees of contributory negligence. When an action is brought by a shipper for 
the loss of freight, the common carrier must prove that it was perfectly guiltless 
of (^tributory negligence. The burden of proof would be on the company; 
and if there is any negligence on the part of the company, no matter how negu- 
gent the^pper may have been, even if he himself loaded the freight and there 
was a defect In the loading through which the injury occurred or the damage was 
Burtuned.itwas thedutyof the common carrier to see that it was properly loaded; 

improperly loaded by the shipper and the carrier acoeptra the cargo, 
ulen the common carrier is liable. 

^ ^ there is this provision ma^ng the common carrier liable for any damage to 
fred^t even sustained through the contributory negligence of the shipper, on tiie 
hand, and on the other absolving him frwn any damage even resnltiag from 
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big own negligence when there wag negligence on the part of the employee. Thia 

Q. (Byfc. Litchman.) How far do the changed conditiona that formerly made 
the common law applicable affect employers’ liability now?—A. I tiiink that the 
changed conditions consist mainly in the divorcement, I would say, of the tadi- 
vidnal workman from the skill and scientific principles of his trade. 

Q. Is it also affected by the fact that employment is no longer personal, bnt cor¬ 
porate?—A. I think so, most decidedly. 

Q. That practically the real employer is now a corporation?—A. Eiac%. 

Q. He is removed from anv personal contact with the employer?-A. Exactly. 

Q. By reason of that fact there has grown up an application of law foreign to 
the intent and humanity of the old common-law practice’?—A. I subscribe to that 
view. 

Q. (By Mr. Conoer.) I understood yon to say earlier in your testimony that 
in the case of accidents resulting from the acts of a fellow-servant the corpo¬ 
ration has been practically held free from employers’ liability, so otdled?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Is it not a fact that in some of the States the courts have held the manager 
of a corporation or the superintendent to be a vice-principal, or, in fact, an 
employer?—A. Yes; there are some States where legislation has intervened to 
remedy the defects of the common law as construed by the courts. In other 
words, there has been a twofold activity in this country in forming the law 
of employers’ liability. The courts have construed the law farther away from 
the sound principles of the common law; on the other hand, the legislatures of 
the several States wliich have taken up that question have endeavored to define 
the law so as to secure all the advantages of the common law and also to add 
some new safeguards necessitated by the growth of industry. 

Q. Has that been dons by legislation in many of the States?-A. My knowledge 
is chiefly from books, of course, and very largely from what I have seen in the 
compilations of the Industrial Commission, but it has been dune very largely in 
some of the States. 

Q. Do you know if that provision has generally been effective to protect the 
interests of the employees?—A. I should not judge myself competent to answer 
that question. 

(^. In theory do yon consider it a good practice for legislatures to attempt that 
designation of superintendents and managers as vice-principals or employers?—A. 
I think if the courts have failed to do so, it is certainly the duty of the lepslatnres 
to do so. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you anything further to state that you have 
omitted?—A. Yes; I mightsay a few wordsona question which I imderstand is a 
subject of investigation of this commission, namely .the question of the unemployed. 
I would speak of what I have personally done in years past. Of course I do not 
think it is proper for me to go into any great details. Imay say that in 1898, during 
that great mdustrial depression, I was in charge of the chair of statistics in the 
University of Chicago. I undertook at that time, with the assistance of my class 
of graduate students, to study the conditions of unemployment. We collected a 
large mass of material. As a matter of fact, a great deal was done at that time by 
various institutions in thecto of Chicago to ascertain the conditions. There were 
two police censuses taken. I have the data of those censuses. There were also 
about 20,000 blanks filled by the Central Belief Association, which was at that 
time orranized—if I am not mistaken, with Mr. Lyman Gage as chairman— 
by the Civic Federation of Chi^o. 'They went to work in a systematic man¬ 
ner. They would not give indiscriminate aid, but tried to ascertain the facts 
by investigation in every case. Twenty thousand cases were examined into by 
them. We tabulated these figures. Of course it is only in rough shape; as I 
say, that was done by myself and my students. Further, there were data on 
file in the office of the factoiy inspector, which we also pm-nsed. In addition to 
that we also made personal investigations. We took typical cases, went out to 
various districts and branches of the unemployed population, and we have about 
800 personal descriptions made by the students and myself, 1 think. We looked 
up people who applied for relief and visited them at their houses. We looked up 
people sheltered ny the city. At the city hall very rough provision was made for 
them at the beginning, before further provisionscould Mmade. We also took up 
such an aspect of that question as the Coxey army, for example. I went with a 
party of students to the camp of the Coxey umy, and we examined them personally, 
and I think I have about 250 answers. In fact, every conceivable phue of that 
question at the time was practically covered. There was avast amount of mate¬ 
rial ooUeoted, bnt of oonise it required a giaat deal of labor to track It up, and 
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then it reqnired my time to make a report on it; and I at that time left the sden- 
tific field for practical work. I went to New York to practice law, so I had to 
leave it as it was, in crude shape. But I could say that there was a great deal 
of very valuable information gathered by us, which could very easily be presented 
to the public and which is not obtainable in ordinary times. 

Of course the question as to the cause of unemployment at that time was plmn. 
It was due to the industrial depression. The answers given by employers of labor 
to the tiolice of the city of Chicago as to the numbers employed by them at ttat 
particular moment and in ordinary times disclosed about 40 per cent of reduction 
in the working force of the establishments. So that, of course, was an acute 
outbreak of unemployment. But at the same time, by taking up the information 
contained in the various blanks, and from all these sources, a certain residue 
of unemployment was also discovered which would not result from any acute 
outbreak. There are season trades, for example. In taking up the returns of 
the factory inspector, we found that there were, periodically, weeks or stretches 
of unemployefl time which could not be by any means ascribed to any acute 
outbreak of the industrial crisis. 

Furthermore, as to the jHirsonncl of the people, A great many accepted notions 
were jiroved to Ihi somewhat hasty. The general belief in Chic^».was that people 
were fliK'.king to Chicago as to some sort of a central tramp exchange, so to soy, 
by rea.son of the assistance by the Chicago municipality. Now, the investiration 
showed that they were nearly all residents of the city of Chicago, and proved that 
only a very slight iiercentage of all the applicants for charity had not lieen residents 
for a iieriml of years in Chicago. So that was one element disiiosed of. 

There was another very interesting fact which I think was perfectly new to me ■ 
and probably to a gisMl many others. It was this. Every man has to pay his rent 
if ho wants to live somewhere. The figures os tabulated show that of those who 
applied for chari^, the average out of 30.000 cases were indebted for about 3 
months' rent. Now, that meant that the landlords of the city of Chica^ 
tolerated these tenants in their apartments for :i months, although they had the 
perfect jirivilege of throwing them out on the streets. This was an aspect of the 
relief not advertised in the laiiHirs. but at the same time given by the business 
community of the city of Chicago to the unemployed. 

Furtheriuore, there was another (luestion which was also made clear by the 
figures which I had. The average time of unemployment—taking all the cases I 
have—was almut 5 months. Now, that did not show that these persons were 
nnemiiloyed only 5 months, but that it hmk alsrat 5 months before the men went 
to the charity organization. It showed that for 5 months these people were 
aide to eke out an existence or make both ends meet somehow or <)ther. For 
8 months of this time they did not pay rent, but for 3 months of it they did 
pay rent. By hsiking up the question of how much property was mortgaged 
and ple<ige<l and pawned, etc., we found there were very few cases of that kind. 
So the inference was that the rent for thosti 3 months must have come from some 
source, and that source was probably savings: there was no other source. That 
showed thpre must be in the hamls of the workingmen usually a certain fund of 
savings in ordinary times to provide for an emergency of that nature. This is also 
one of those sources of relief of the unemployed which is not generally taken very 
much note of. I think it is a most effective force in dealing with unemployment. 
If those people were able to keep above water for a months before applying for 
help, that means if there is an industrial depression or slack season wpeh lasts 
less than 5 months they are able to tide over. So that bears on the question of the 
relief of unemployment. 

Q. (By Mr. FAHijiiHAR.) Did you find that recourse had been had to chattel 
mortgages before they applied for public relief?—A. No; it had not been done 
because probably there was not very much to mortgage. There was a question 
of that kind proiionnded to every one as to how much was mortgaged. That was 
iu the figures obtained by me. That was in the blank. They were not filled in 
all cases, but there was some information gathered on that pomt. 

Q. (By Mr. Philufs.) How much of this burden, if any portion of it, did you 
ascertain was entailed on the grocerymen, merchants, and clothiers? I have had 
some experience myself and have found that workmen who have been dealing and 
paying promptly are likely to get credit.—A. Exactly; that question is covered. I 
nave figures bearing on toe grocer, milkman, baker, and butcher. 

Q. Did you not find a lai^ proportion of the care of the nnemployed was 
enwled on the merchants?—A. I think so. Probably the landlords and the grocers 
were the ones who really supported the unemployed during the crisis. 

Q. It was not, then, so much their savings?-A. At the same time there is a limit 
towat. People had a certain unount of credit. If my memory does not fail me, 
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there was about |20 to $25 due from some families. In the first place, all could 
not get credit; and, in the next place, the amount of credit was not sufficient to 
carry them over 5 months and enable them to pay rent for that portion of the 
time. 

Q. In your investigations have you taken into consideration any means of 
remedying the evil of unemployment, or to mve relief or labor to the unem¬ 
ployed?—A. As a matter of fact at that time I did not concern myself so much 
with the remedy. I thought, as a doctor, I ought to diagnose the disease. I was 
studying the facts and I thought I would leave the remedies to legislatures. My 
investigation was chiefly statistical. I did not think at that time at all of offering 
any jmnaceas. I wanted simply to study the conditions. 

Now. of course, to-day there is no acute unemployment. We are living in an 
era of prosperity. At least my present work has shown me that in the last year 
we had about $80,000,000 more of gold in circulation than the year liefore. and 
that conclusively shows there was more business transacted in this country. But 
at the same time even now you can not say there is no unemployment at all, 
because the nature of a good many trades is such that they are season tritdes. 
Agriculture is a season trade, and a great number of peoide have to look W work 
during the winter months. Yon find a number of other industries the same. 
Take the tailoring trades again; they are generally busy a portion of the year and 
altogether slack the rest of the year. In fact, our industries are now somewhat 
seasonal in every branch of trade, so there is always some percentage of unem¬ 
ployment. 

A comparison, for example, of the data which were collected during that indus¬ 
trial depression and of the diita for a pros)ierous year would eliminate the residue 
of unemployment due to lack of jirovidence on the one hand and on the other 
hand to ordinary conditions. It would be very easy, for example, to get at the 
information of the Relief and Aid S(K-iety of Chicago to-day—tabulate it, and 
compare with the figures which I have. Now, that would show the whole thing 
during 2 years—say a year of deiiression and a year of prosjierity, and would give 
a thorough insight into the iiuestion of unemployment. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How much value could lie attached to this investiga¬ 
tion of IMCiy How much value would it have without a comparison with the 
conditions that exist at the present time?—A. Without a comparison, of course, 
it would give only an idea of the condition of unemployment during a period of 
extreme depression. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How far did intemperance enter into the cause of 
nneiuploymeiitV-A. There were figures as to that also. A number of applica¬ 
tions were rejected liy the examiners lor drunkenness; but such cases, I think, 
amounted to about 1 per cent or less. 

(j. (By Mr. Farquhar. ) I suppose they would then waive that matter of intem- 
lieraucc’on the ground of charity and sympathy, of course?—A. I do not think 
so; because there were exjjress cases where aid was refused on account of drunk¬ 
enness, for example, and on account of bad habits, etc. They made a point of 
ascertaining the character of the families which they assisted. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you recollect if any of this idleness or nonemploy¬ 
ment was peculiar to skilled or unskilled labor?—A. I have figures as to that. I 
do not think it would be right for me to give you any general statement. I think, 
however, that it was about evenly divided lietween skilled and unskilled, but I 
would not be ready to say to-day. 

Q. It affected apmrently both classes alike?—A. Yes. 

CJ. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Kd you note how far organized labor was responsi¬ 
ble for unemployment?—A. Organized labor did not come in there at all. In the 
first place most of the iieople in Chicago at that time were not organized; and 
somehow or other there were hardly any cases of organized later applying for 
charity. Consider it as yon may, there was either less unemployment or they were 
better paid and could stand it longer, or they may have been aided by their organ¬ 
izations, I would not be willing to make any generalizations without having the 
facts for it. The fact is, however, that organized labor was not very fretinently 
in evidence. 

Q. You investigated along that line?—A. I thought about this myself and I put 
these questions personally, and I met very few cases of men belonging to later 
organizations. 

Q. (By Mr.FARQUHAR.) Any strikes prevailing?—A. No; of course no strikes 
oomd happen when 50 per cent were laid off. 

9 . (By Mr. A.L.Harris.) Take the condition of affairs which now exists in 
Chicago, would organized labor conduce to unemployment or nonemployment?— 
A. You mean in the nature of strikes? 
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S . Tes.—A. Well, I should not be inclined to class this Mnd of unemployment 
er the general head of unemployment any more than if, for example, I M 
inniring for a position at $3,000 a year and would not accept a position for $1,500. 

Q. Is it a fact that many men do seek employment who are not members of 
trwe organizations and are not able to get employment on account of not bemg 
a member of the trade organization?—A. Well, I really could not answer that 
question. I think in the organized branches there may arise such contingencies— 
where pemile who do not belong to the trade-union might be ba^ from employ¬ 
ment—if Iiinderstand correctly the (piestion. These cases might anse, but the 
remedy is simply by joining the organization. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washinqtoh, D. C., December 8,1900. 

TESTmOHY OF ME. W. F. WILIOTOHBY, 

Department of Ixihor, Washington, D. C. 

The commission met at 10.,lO a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. W. F. Willoughby appear^ as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhab.) You will please give your full name and address.— 
A. William FranUin Willoughby, Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

<J. How long have you been connected with the Department of Labor?—A. 
Ten years; since 1890. . . 

O. On what principal lines of investi^tion have you been engaged?—A. Princi¬ 
pally on investigating labor conditions in Europe. 

Q. Yon have Just returned from an investigation in Europe—from some inves¬ 
tigation in connection with the Paris Exposition?-A. Yes. 

Q. What were your principal duties?—A. I was appointed a special agent to 
as^ in the collecting of material to be exhibited by the United States in the 
section of social economy at the exposition. On the owning of the exposition I 
went to Paris as a juror in class 105, having to do with the prevention of acci¬ 
dents and schemes for compensating injuries resulting from accidents. I also 
served as a juror on the group jury treating of all social questions, and the 
superior jury revising awards for the whole exposition. 

6. Yon are familiar with the British compensation act, are you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And ato with the old act of which that was amendatory?-A. Fairly so. 

Q. How many visits have you made to Europe?-A. I have made five investiga¬ 
tions in Europe. 

Q. In what years?—A. Stating it from memory, in 1891, 1892,1894,1897, and 
1900. 

Q, Wouldyou name the special duties that called you there these seyera 
times?—A. The first visit was to investigate technical education in Great Britain, 
and tiso to assist in collecting information as to the housing of the working classes 
of Europe. The second investigation was that of industrial communitira, some¬ 
what Blnfilar to Pullman’s in th£ country. The results of that inv<^gation were 
published in the bulletin of the Department of Labor. The third visit waa to rep¬ 
resent the Department at an international congress in relation to accidents to 
labor and workingmen’s insurance, which met at Milan, and also to make some 
special inquiries, which are not of importance, so 1 will not mention them. The 
fourth visit was to collect data concerning the cost of production in Great Britain 
and Belgium, and to represent the Dep^ment at the international congr^ in 
relation to labor ie^lation and the international congress in relation to aimidents 
to labor and workingmen’s insurance at Brussels. That was in 1897. My last 
visit, in 1900, was as a juror in the section of social economy, as I have described. 

Q. You alro took up for the Department of Labor the labor laws of the various 
countries?—^A. In the meantime I have made studies for the Department of Labor 
of labor legislation in aU the principal European countries, which have appear^ 
hoi snocessive numbers of the bulletin, and it is expected that these will be repub¬ 
lished as a special report early in the spring. 

& Will yon please state to the commission the indnstirihl and other features 
fliM have led up to these liaMUty acts of Great Brit^ and dsewheie, and at the 
rime in your own way explain the laws?-A. The problem (rf employcn’ 
HahQify is of ooufse a com^cated one, and all 1 can attopt to do wiu be to 
state tw hcoad lines of the movement for the reformation m these laws, nss 
saovement may be divided into a number of distinot steph. 
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There was first the condition of what in this conntiw is called the conunon-law 
liability of employers. The conditions at that time in Bnrope under that law were 
practically identical with those that exist in this conntry where no special statutes 
We been passed extending the principles of employers' liability. Under it the 
employer was re^nsible only for those accidents resulting directly from his fault 
or the fault of his agent, whose orders the injured person was in dnty bound to 
follow. I should like to point out the significance of this law. Its application 
was that only those accidents were indemnified that were due to the employer's 
fault, and then only when that fault was clearly established by the injured per¬ 
son. On the other hand, the workingman bore the consequences, not onV ot acci¬ 
dents W to his own personal fault—-which is probably just—but of fortuitous 
accidents, or accidents caused by his fellow-employees, and those whose occur¬ 
rence, though due to the fault of the employer, could not be legally proven. 

We can thus classify accidents according to responsibility in the following five 
classes; Krst, those due to the employer's fault, provable; second, to the employ¬ 
er's fault, not provable; third, inherent in the industry—what is known as trade 
risk; fourth, fellow-employee’s fault, and fifth, the injured employee’s fault. 

It is simply necessary to call attention to the injustice, in my opinion, of this 
old common-law employers’ liability. At the time that custom sanctioned it and 
gave it the force of law the employee was in intimate relations with the employer. 
Should an accident occur it was an easy matter to determine the responability. 
But the growth of production on a large scale made these principles largely inap¬ 
plicable under modem conditions. 

The question of responability is exceedingly difficult and oftm impossible to 
trace. Leaving out of consideration the faid; tnat the employer is ^tter able to 
stand the financial burdens entailed by accidents, there is to my mind no reason 
in equity why the employee should bear the consequences of MCidents due to for¬ 
tuitous occurrences, acts of fellow-workmen, etc. It is the industry that jarascs 
them, and it is upon the industry—or the employer—that the burden of their con¬ 
sequences should in some way he made to fall. In other words, the risk of acci¬ 
dents inherent in the industry is quite akin to that of the breaking of machinery, 
failure or loss in any other way, and as such should constitute a normal item in 
the cost of production. 

Now, taking up the different measures and steps of reform, the first and most 
patent injustice of the old law was that which threw the burden of proof on the 
employee in any attempt to recover damages. In the movement for reforming 
the law, therefore, the first demand that was made was for what was called inver¬ 
sion of proof; that is, throwing the resjjonsibility or the burden of proof uwu 
the employer, making him liable unless he could show that the damages resulted 
from the employee’s fault. The employer is certainly in better position to 
rather proof and to protect himself than the employee. That was certainly a 
just reformation. 

It soon became apparent, however, that even with this point gained, but a 
slight measure of reform would be accomplished. Statistics which began to be 
gathered showed that a considerable proportion—in the neighborhood of one-half— 
of all trade accidents were due to forces practically beyond human control; that 
is, they were inherent in the industry itself, such as, for example, would be the 
falling of coat in coal mining, and similar accidents that can be scarcely avoided, 
no matter what the precautions. These statistics that were gathered with a great 
detd of care show tmt each industry had what was called its trade risk; or, as it 
is usually called, r^ue professionnel. 

I will give the following figures, showii^ the Germw statistics regarding acci¬ 
dents, classified according to responsibility. Of accidents 19.76 per cent were 
shown to be due to the fault of the employer; 25.64 per cent were due to the fault 
of the injured employee; 4.45 per cent were due to the fault of the employer and 
employee jointly, and 8.28 per cent to the fault of a third party, or a total of 
58.18 ^ cent due to personal fault. On theother hand, 48.40 per cent were shown 
to be due to trade riw, and in 8.47 per cent the responsibility could not be traced. 

The result of this stotistical showing was that persons interested in the ques- 
. tion asked themselves why tbe employee should bear the burden of those acci¬ 
dents that were due to the industry rather than the employer. They were 
accidents the same as the explosion of a bmler, and should constitute an element 
in the cost of production the same as accidents to a machine. 

'The next st^ in the inform, therefore, was the demand that the employer 
should be responsible not only for all accidents that he could not prove were not 
due to his own fault, but also all accidents due to trade risk, using that expr^ 
sionin the technicai form which is now universally adopted in Bnrope as indl- 
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The third step in reform was this: Even with three points obtained, th^mployee 
could only receive compcusatibn as the result of a hmmt. The bt^ens aud 
delay of litigation were intolerable. Efforts were therefore m^e to devise some 
system for preventing this kind of litigation. The device was therefOTe rerorted 
to of fixing in advance tlie amount of indemnitiee that should be paid m ca^ of 
each class of accidents and also of simplifying judicial procedure by moviding 
for boards of arbitration by which the representatives of the einplo^r and 
employee could determine the amount of the indemnity due in each jiarticular 
case, an appeal always lying to the regular courts. , , ., 

As sixin us the iioiiit of fixing indemnities in advance was reached the proraion 
against these risks by means of insurance naturally suggested itself. What 1 
have wanted to show by this general statement was that the whole problem of 
workingmen’s insurance against accident has furnished an exceedingly interest¬ 
ing example of the evolution of a social problem. Starting in with very slight 
measures of reform, tlie movement has gone on by a natural process of evolution 
and elaboration until the principle of insuring against accidents is practica,lly 
universally adopted in Europe and Great Britain. The British compensation 
act, while it dix's not make the insnr.ance compulsory, expects that all employers 
will insure against tliat risk, and in point of fact the gi'eat majority are doing so. 

I will now take up the particnlar action of the different countnre. Germany 
was the first to take radical action. After reforming its employers liability laws 
by various acts, it finally, in 1884, passed its famous compulsory insurance against 
accidents aid, by which it is compulsory upon employers to insure practically all 
of tiieir einploy«(*H ajjaiuHt uctndeiitH. The entire unrden of this insurance must 
be iKime by the employers; that is, (leniiany has Kone so far that the compensa¬ 
tion of all accidents, except those willfully caused, is borne by th<i employers, by 
making it <iompulHoi*y for them t») insure their emphjyoes a^^ainst accidents. 

The annual reiK)rt of the New Y(»rk bureau of labor for 1K99 ffives a very 
thorough study of the organization and practu al working of not only the Germn 
compulsory insurance m't, but the insurance and compensation acts of other 
countries in EuroiM*. ^ , 

Austria created a similar law iii 1887. It provides for the compulsory comi>en- 
salion of Jiccidents,as d<H*H the German law,at the cost of the empbyer, with the 
exception that onc-t«mth of the premiums for insurance may 1)0 deducted froni 
the employees’ wages. In i)()int of fact this is rarely done. In a great inajonty 
of cases the employer pays the whole premium. . 

Great Britain an employers' liability law in 1880, increasing somewhat 

the liability of employers for accidents. That was, however, far from a radical 
measure. In 1807 it passed what is known as the workman’s compensation ^t. 
The important ft^atures of this act are that it uneqnivocably accepted uie pnnciple 
of trade risk and of compulsory comi>en 8 ation that is found in the Gennan and 
Austrian laws, with the exeeption of the one class of ai^cidents due to the senous 
ami Wilful luisconduct of the injured iwrson. That is the only excepHon made. 
With that slight exception it has mlopted the German and Austrian theory that 
llie compensation of wl accidents should fall upon the employer. It, however, 
refuseil to adopt the German system of eoiiipulsory insurance: that is, a distui^ 

' tion is made between compulsory comiienHation and compulsory inrarance. The 
principle of compulsory comiiensation it accepts, hut it preferred to leave toe 
enmloyers to cover their risk as they see fit; hut the act makes special provision 
h3f which employers can organize insurance institutions. These institutions must 
iM submitted to the registrar-general of friendly societies for his approval. 

France, by a law of April i), 1898, also passed a compulsory compensation act 
which follows fairly closely the English system. That is, compensation is com¬ 
pulsory, but the employers can insure themselves or not against this nto. ^ I will 
say that prior to the passage of this act all of the more importont indnOTnal con¬ 
cerns, such as railway, mining companies, and large metallurgical establishments, 
had voluntarily t'reated funds for the insurance of their employees sf^inst ^ 1 - 
dent, and the State itself had established a national State insurance mstitutaon 
covering accidents, the use of which was voluntary. It wm an ordint^ prince 
then for employers to insure their employees against accidente m this nataoMl 
insurance iMtitntion. In some cases emmoyers in the same indus^ organize a 
mutnal insurance fund. The liest example of that is that organized by the Central 
Association of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, corresponding to our America Iron 
and Steel Institute. They organized a fund supported entarely by the employew, 
to which all toe more important manufacturers in that mdustry joined, for toe 
Tmrpose of Insuring their employees. I state these facts merely to show to what 
axt^t the question of providing for the compensation of workingmen against 
aoddents has gone in Europe, and the fact that it is not only reoi^niied by law 
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to these countries that the compensation should he made by the employer, but 
that the employers themselves had, and to a very large extent before the laws 
were enacted, recognized the justice of this position and voluntarily done that 
which the law afterwards made obligatory. 

Italy passed a compulsory compensation act on March 17,1898, similar in gen¬ 
eral lines to the French and English, 

Spain did the same by an act of January 30,1900. 

Norway, by an act of July 23, 1894, passed a compulsory compensation and 
compulsory insurance law, thus accepting the German system. Finland did the 
same in 1896, and Denmark the same by a law of January 7,18^. 

This statement of the laws, most of which it will be observed have been passed 
within the last 3 or 4 years, shows that practically all Enro}iean countries—the 
only industrial counti^ exceptetl is tliat of Belgium—nmiualifledly accept the 
principle of compulsory compensation, and some of them that of compulsory 
insurance as well. 

Q. (By Mr. PmUiiFS.) How is the amount of the compensation ascertained 
under these laws in these various coimtries?—A. As I have said, all of these laws 
fix in advance the amoimt of compensation tliat will lie paid according to the 
extent of the injury, and for this purpose accidents are classified, not according 
to the particular injury inflicted, hut according to the extent of the disability 
resulting. 

The almost invariable system is to divide accidents into the following classes: 

First. Those causing death. 

Second. Those causing total permanent invalidity. 

Third. Those causing partial permanent invalidity. 

Fourth. Those causing temimrary invalidity, whether partial or total. 

All of the laws in regard to class 4 provide a minimum; that is, only accidents 
causing disahility over a certain numocr of days, or a certain number of weeks. 
In the German system the minimum is rather high—14 weeks—hut this is due to 
the fact that Gennany also has a system of compulsory insurance imainst sick¬ 
ness, and these minor accidents are taken care of by the sick' fund. The same is 
true of Austria. Where a system of sick insurance dis's not exist, the minimum 
is usually a few days. 

The scale of benefits is then fixed in alHiiit this way; In case of death, either a 
lump sum or a iiension, where an insurance system is also provided fi ir the widow 
or orjilians; and in case of ]a'rmanent disability, whether partial or total, a pen¬ 
sion is jiaid the injured person. In thecaseof total invalidity thejsinsion usually 
amounts to as much as two-thirds of the average wages that the jierson was earn¬ 
ing. In case the disability is partial it is proisirtionate to the extent of the dis¬ 
ability, and it is at this point that the use of the arbitration lioards come in. 
They have to determine whether the disability is total or whether jiartial, and the 
extent of the disability. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhab.) Are those permanent arbitration hoards or merely for 
a short season?—A. They are usually organized for each particular accident. I 
say usually; I know in some cases in the German law there is provision forajier- 
manent board, but these boards serve without pay, and are constituted on the 
basis of having representatives of employers and representatives of employees, 
and usually one government official, and of course there must be a large number 
of these local boards. There is a small arbitration commission or board in each 
locality. v 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) Is their decision final or have they a right to aiqieal» 
the court?—A. They have the right to appeal. 

Q. In all cases?—A. In practically all cases. In Gennany, to the imiHirial 
insurance department, which acts as a centralizing institution. 

In regard to the indemnities, I should state that they are always proportionate 
to the wages of the employees. The dues required of the employer are appor¬ 
tioned to the total amount he pays out in wages, and corres^ndmgly the 
indemnity that is jpven corresponds to it. In the case of workingmen’s insurance 
I think this is a very important provision. It is universally adopted, in order 
that the compensation may corresixind to the scale of living that the workingnmn 
has been accustomed to. Otherwise what would be an adequate compensation 
in one case would be thoroughly inadequate in another. 

As regards the mechanism of insurance, the German system provides that 
employers to the same industry shall constitote or organize an insurance institu¬ 
tion, which is independent for insurance purposes of the institutions organized 
for the other industries. This is necessm? m order that each industry should 
hear its own risks, the risk of accident vai^ng widely in different indnstries. 
The Austrian system provides for territariaf iiutitutions. but takes account of 
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different ridis in different indnstries by aseiming on a basis of statistical resulte 
a coefficient of risk to each industry, so that the premiums required will be in pro¬ 
portion to this c(wfflcient of risk. The principle of having each industry bear^ 
Its own burden is always adopted, regardless of the particular system by which 
they attain this result. 

Q. Is the agricultural industry embraceil in this plan?—A. It is. In England 
the CJimimlsory comTOiisation act of 1897 did not relate to agricultural labor, but 


In further answer to that point, most nations in introducing a scheme of com 
pulsory comiKmsation or compulsory insurance have very wisely adopted the 
system of making it apply first only to particular industries in which the risk of 
aocident is very great. This was owing to the fact that these schemes were nec¬ 
essarily tentative to a certain extent, as they could not determine what would be 
the exact charges, and the problem of harmonizing conflicting interest was great, 
and after the system had lieen well organized for a few trades, then successive 
laws were passed extending it to other industries, until in most countries now 
the system is made to apply to practically all productive industries. It is excep¬ 
tional, though, that it applies to commerce: that is, stores—commercial employees. 




ably received by the employer, us a nileV—A. I have just seen recent r^rts 

B the results of the operations of the workmen's compensation act of Great 
1 , and they showed that the act has been very well received by both 
employers and employees. The burden of the insurance is fur from as heavy as 
was anticipated, and, on the other hand, the exiamsesof litigation and of damage 
suits have lieen very materially lessened. It was quite usual in Great Britain 
for employers to insure against their liability—that is, before the compulsory 
comiicnBation iwt^and the premiums tliat they now have to pay are not so very 
mncn heavier than those they fonnerly paid as insurance against their liability 
under the act of 1880. 


Q.' (By Mr. FARquHAB.) What has been the effect of these latter amendments 
of the law in Great Britain on the regularly established casualty companies? 
Are there us many of those in existence there with this act in force as there were 
before it went into ojieration?—A. I could not say for certain, but I am very con¬ 
fident tliat it has resulted in the extension of their business. There are a large 
number of small employers who do not want to be bothered by the organizing 
of a scheme of insurance, either by themselves or in conjunction with other 
employers, and the simplest way for them is simply to insure in the ordinary 
casualty company, and they do so. 

On the other hund,in such indnstries as railway transportation, coal mining, 
and iron and steel works, the practice is more and more being followed of organ¬ 
izing spiwial insurance institutions. For instance, the mine owners in a particu¬ 
lar district organize an institution which they manage and run at a mmimnm 
cost of oiieration, and under tliat system they know that they only have to pay 
that comjieusation resnlting from accidents in their own establishments, and 
with a minimum cost of administration, and no profits, of course. 

Q. This insurance, being compulsory, the money paid for premiums is taken 
out of the profits of these manufacturers?-A. Yes. 

J , Didyoufindanyreasonwhy Belgian manufacturers did not go into it?—A. I 
say in regard to Belgium that the reason action has not been taken is simply 
a difference over the de&l of elaborating a system. Bills have been constantly 
before the Belgian Parliament, have been indorsed by practically all parties, and 
have only failed of passage because the two houses could not agree upon the par- 
tioulat details of organization. 1 would, furthermore, say that a very large num¬ 
ber of manufacturers had already voluntarily insured their employees against 
accidents, and that Belgium has had a national institution for insurance of work¬ 
ingmen against accidents which employers had made use of. Also, that the 
Inwance of miners, a very important industry in Belgium,had been compulsory 
for a grwt many years, and .the railways liemg State railways, there was also 
practically compulsory compensation and insurance there, and all of the more 
dangerous industries were already covered in some way or other by an insurance 
scheme. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Habbis.) Is employers' liability insurance general in this 
oonntiy among manufacturers?—A. 1 tmnk not; I think it is quite unusual. 

Q, Have you investigated it?—A. Yes, I have looked into the question in this 
country. 

Q. (By Ur. A. L. Harris.) Is this system of insurance a bar to any actum at 
law on the part of the workmen?—A. In moet cases the old employers’ liability 
kkV renaiBsa unrepealed, the object being that in case themnployer was grossly 
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at fanlt the employee conld sue him for damages, aod in such a case would secure 
an amoun^robably considerably in excess of that allowed nnder the compensa¬ 
tion act. The purpose of leaving these laws unrepealed was to make it an object 
tor the employers to teke every possible precaution. Otherwise the employers 
might say ■■ Well, I have insured my men, and that covers everythmg,” and would 
not take the precautions that should be taken, although must of the acts go into 
the question of the prevention of accidents as well as compensation and pro^de 
that precautions shml be taken, and make various provisions regarding that point. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Do you know of any of these acts which, by express 
provision, shut out the right of civil action?—A. No, I do not. It is possible that 
some of them do. The nght is so rarely made use of that it does not figure to 
any extent except as a menace over the heads of employers to make them more 
careful. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Does the British workmen’s compensation act have 
a tendency to discourage small capital from employmg? You stated a moment 
ago that ime large companies availM themselves of it and the smaller companies 
had to insure in a round-about way?—A. I do not think the cost would he mate¬ 
rially different there, enough to discourage small employers, because in the estab¬ 
lishments of small employers as a usual thing the risk of accident is apt to be less. 
They can exercise a closer supervision. They do not use as much machinery', and 
consequently the advantage is rather with the small employer. 

In conolusioii I would say that while these various schemes, of course, present 
a great many differences, yet the important yioint is tliat all recognize that acci¬ 
dents due to an industry should fall upon the industry as an element of the cost 
of production, the same as material accidents: that the employer should pay this 
compensation, the only exception being in some cases like that of the British act, 
where the employer can prove that the employee was seriou^ and willfully at 
fault; but even there the burden of proof is on the employer. Tliat is the impor¬ 
tant point to bo learned from European experience, that, as a matter of justice and 
principle, compulsory compensation by the employers should be adopted. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Has that principle been recognized by public opinion 
of these countries, and by their legislatures or parliaments?-A. I suppose I have 
talked with hundreds of people in Europe regarding this point, and, as a matter 
of principle—I have never talked with any one who opposed it as a principle, the 
only difference being as to the method, whether there should bo State insurance 
or voluntary insurance, or optional insurance, or compulsoiy insurance; but as a 
principle it is uniformly accepted on the Continent to-day. That statement is not 
true of England wholly. There are in England to-day, of course, a good many 
manufacturers who are accustomed to the old system, who think that the law has 
thrown an unjust burden upon them, but those manufacturers now constitute a 
minority, and the principle is constantly gaining ground there. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do I undei-stand that the burden of proof is now 
thrown upon the defendant?—A. The burden of proof is now upon the employer. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Has there not been an o^ien complaint in Oreat 
Britain, through trade journals and otherwise, that the enforcement of this com¬ 
pulsory compensation and insurance upon them has lessened their power as a 
competitor against the Dnited States, where it does not exist?—A. I could not 
speak from the standpoint of having read a great many trade journals since the 
passage of this act, but the official reports state that the act is being accepted in 
a good ^irit. But it is important in this connection to bear in mind that Eng¬ 
land is now in a very prosperous condition, and manufacturers who are maki^ 
large profits would not quarrel over smiUl extra charges. If a period of depres¬ 
sion should come it is porable that the employers might object, and so the test of 
this legislation as well as most social legi^Uou is that of hard times. But the 
principle is so universally accepted on the Continent, and is gaining ground in 
public opinion in Great Britain so rapidly, that it is practically inconceivable that 
any back step will be taken in regard to this matter. 

m regard to American conditions, I will say that I have not made anything like 
the specU study that I have of European conditions, but I do know that employ¬ 
ers’ liability laws in this country have farfromreached the position that I have 
just stated is attained in Europe and Great &itain, and also that the insurance 
of workingmen against accidents is quite exceptional. A number of the rail¬ 
ways have organized so-called railway relief departments, that provide for com¬ 
pensation in case of accident, but these funds are supported in part Iqr deductions 
made from employees’ wages, and there are a numher of objectums to this system 
as now organized. 

Q. (By Mr. C.J. Harris.) Is the piwduce of Insuringjmueral, according to your 
idea in this conntiy, and is it increasing at all?—A. The employers insme to an 
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Increaging extent against their liability, but that, of coarse, is a different thing 
from the workingmen being insured in the sense that they would receive a com¬ 
pensation. Emidoyers’ liability insurance is increasing quite rapidly in this 

(?lyMr. wtCHMAN.) Through the regular insurance comi>anie8?—A. Through 
the regular insurance companies. 

Q. Accidentinsurancecompanies?—A. No. There are usually special branches 
of employers’ liability insurance. This is not accident insurance at all. The 
employer insures himself against any judgment that he may have to pay to an 
emplovee on account of an accident. 

(}. Will that in a measure offset the quantity of insurance in foreim countries 
that yon descrilH)?—A. Not at all; liecause that is for the benefit of the employer 
and not for the employee. The employee never gets anything except it is the 
result of a law suit, and in case he docs get anything the employer is then indem¬ 
nified by the insurance companies. 

Q. With that systtmi of insurance would the employee lie less likely to fight for 
damages in case of injury!'—A. I do not know the system. I am not sure but 
what the insuraiice (companies themselves conduct the defense sometimes, but the 
provisions of the (smtract 1 am not familiar with. 

Q. Could yon suggest anyone who could give us information along this line?— 
A. I think any agent of an employers’ lialiility insurance company would be only 
' t(Ki glad to do it. There must Ih) agents in this city. 

y. This system is under the patronage of the gov(!rnment in foreign countries'?- 
A. Tliere are different systems. In Germany and Austria, and in one or two 
other countries.it practically amounts to State insurance or State control of insur¬ 
ance. Other countries have compulsory compensation in distinction from com¬ 
pulsory insurance, and provide that the employers can insure in any way they 
please, but the insurance must he for an amount equal to the minimum compen¬ 
sation i-equlrod hy the act; and they also provide for government supervision and 
rejsirt on these institutions. 

Q. (By Mr. Pmi.Lii's.) Do you know whether any State in this Union has an 
eiujdoyers'liability act such as you have described, or similar to those in Europe'?— 
A. I am quite sure that no State has an ae.t at all comparable to that of the 
British com])cnsation act. 

Q. (By Mr. (!. ,1. Harris.) Is not all this a sort of class legislation'?-A. No 
more than is all factory legislation. 

(J. Does it apply to all employers, or does it apply simply to one class of 
employers?—A. As a luinciple it applies to all. As a matter of practical politics 
it was found ms'essary, in organizing a scheme as complicated as an insurance 
scheme necessarily is. tluit it should lie first made applicable to particular indus¬ 
tries, where the risk of accident was esiaicially great; and after it was well organ¬ 
ized and in gisid working order, and exjierience had been gained, it was gradually 
extended to other lines of industry until it has been made to cover practically all 
lines of industry, with the exception of such classes as salesmen and domestics. 

Q. Does it include farm hands'?—A. The Bntish compensation act of 1900 
extendwi Hie system to agricultural laborers. 

Q. (By Mr. FaRvithar.) Is not such insurance based on the character and 
grade of hazard? With the servants and professional men the hazard is not 
apparent to the lawmaker, is it'?—A. Of course certain things a law can not do. 
Tney have to start with those cases in which the thing to be remedied is most 
apparent, and then extend to other cases as rapidly as they can. Now, in the 
case of domestic servants and salesmen the extent to which the employer is 
jeponsible for any accident that the employee may receive is exceedingly slight. 
In all of these systems of compensation and insurance against accidents the law 
expressly provides that they relate only to trade accidents. That is, if the work¬ 
man is injured going to and from his work or at some other time he is not com¬ 
pensated. It is merely provided that the accident caused by an industry shall 
constitute a charge on that indnstiy. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harms.) 'W.ould not this ultimately have the effect of lower¬ 
ing the wages of employees? l&Bther words, would not the employers, figuring 
that their insurance liability Wlwo much per year, be obliged to cut down wages 
that they would otherwise ^y to that extent?—A. I think that it would to the 
same extent and no more than any other item in the cost of production. I think 
that in case of practically all of those items the charge is ultimately thrown on 
the consumer; it being an item of the cost of production, it enters into that cost, 
and prices are fixed in order to cover the cost, and it is ultimately the consumer 
that pays the burden; but in regard to that burden it is important to note while 
it nuuces an additional burden, on the other band it removes a big burden, that 
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resulting now from the large amount of litigation which to a very considerable 
extent is done away with by this compulsory compensation act. 

Q. (I^ Mr. Far^uhar.) Does it not also remove the local care and State care 
of the injured?—A. It would undoubtedly have an influence ow^tte burden of 
poor relief. 

Q. (By Mr. C. J. Harris.) Would not the careless and the indolent and per¬ 
haps certain classes allow themselves to!»injured to a slight degree so as to draw 
this i)en.sion while they were lying idle? Do they find any results of that kind in 
foreign countries?—A. It should Ihj frankly lidniittcd that that isiint is frequently 
raised in discussion regarding compensation, but that statistics of the operations 
of the laws throw very little light on the point whether it has resulted in increas¬ 
ing the carelessness or not. owing to the fiud that the laws are constantly receiv¬ 
ing extensions, and different interpretations are adopted at one time varying 
from what they W(*re at another, so it is impossible to give any conclusive answer. 
The otfiidals who manage these insurance iirstitutions reply in the negative. Tliey 
say it has not resulted in increasing carelessness, but we have only their iiersonal 
oiriiiinn oil the matter, and of course they are apt to hsik on it as favorably as 
they can. 

(J. (By Mr. FauquhaR. ) In the carrying out of these insurance and compul- 
sory-comjH'iisatiou acts, do the bodies of the employers and the organized work¬ 
ingmen treat other matters than simply the insurance arbitration? Disis the 
same body hold two functions as far as the men are concerned, or are they totally 
separate?—A, Totally separate. 

Q. What have t hey in the way of advisory councils, for arbitration and settlement 
of general trade i natters?—A. Primtically all European Governments now have leg¬ 
islation ill relation to the arbitration and conciliation of trade disputes. In 
France and Belgium a clear distinction is iiiailc between what are calleil individ¬ 
ual disputes and collective disputes. For the settlement of the first thpy liave 
had fiU' a great many years, since the beginning of this century almost, the famous 
council of pnid'bomme.s. They are in the nature of special lalsir courts for the 
puriHiBC of settling the thousand and one little points of friction that arise, as, for 
iiistaius', docking a man, or improperly fining him, or any treatment which the 
emidoyee thinks is unjust, which in this country frequently gives rise to a strike. 
Tile strikes grow out of some little friction in an establishment, and the system 
of prnd'hommes provides an arbitration, which in (qieration is partly a court and 
[lartly an arbitration Isiard. Probably the Is'st device for the settling of these 
smaller disputes is that of hvlior councils in Belgium, particularly in connection 
with the ciHil mine of Mariemont. Here the employer voluntanly organized a 
council on which he appoints several of his officials, and the employees in turn 
appoint several delegates, and that council has regular meetings, and if the 
employees have anythiim to complain of they ask their representatives to bring 
it before this council. This system of having a purely voluntary council in each 
large industrial establishment, through which the employees cun express any 
grievance or make any complaint, seems to work very well. Tnie, it does not 
always prevent strikes. When the question of an increase of wages comes up. 
they may suggest in this council that wages should be increased. The employer 
refuses and a strike results, but they have prevented the endless amount of fric¬ 
tion about small matters that so often takes place in establishments. I have 
heard that somewhat similar councils have been started in a number of cases in 
this country, although I am unable to specify any particular cases. I remember 
that parties have told me from time to time that tb^ knew of such councils here. 

(J. In Great Britain has the Registrar General of Friendly Societies any author¬ 
ity over these arbitration boards?—A. I think not. The arbitration act of 1896 
provides that the Commissioner of Labor shall assume certain functions. 

(3. That is, connected with the British Board of Trade?—A. Yes, in connection 
with the administration of that act. But most of the legislation in Enrojie relat¬ 
ing to arbitration is on the general lines of arbitration laws in this country; they 
provide for voluntary arbitration boards. The only compulsory-arbitration act 
that I know of in the world is that of New Zealand. 

Q. Do you know how far recognition in the tnr is given to the trade unions of 
Great Britain through their registry under tlapBgistrar-general? That in, how 
much additional power are they given to sue Or be sued, and as to their resiion- 
sibility for the acts of individuals or for the body, etc.?—A. I would not be able 
to testify regarding that point m any great detail. The privilege resulting from 
registration IS chiefly that of the right to hold property through trustees, I think, 
and sue in their name, and to hold them to account. Under the old system it 
frequently happened that a trade union had practically no redress in case of a 
dishonest treasurer or other official; and one of the advantages of registration is 
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that it in entitled to that redress. Registration practically amounts to this: The 
Government says, If you want to enjoy the advantages of being a regularly con¬ 
stituted body, you have got to be a regularly constituted body, and go before the 
re^strar. And the conditions of regwy are that they shall make a report or do 
certain othen&ings, and does pot limit their real freedom to any appreciable 
extent. 

O. In making any of these agreements or contracts that are common in Great 
Britain, called the trade contracts between employers and employees, as to a per¬ 
manent scale of wages or a sliding scale lasting « months, 12 or 18 months, what¬ 
ever it may be, do you know whether there is a provision in the English act that 
they shall be made ttrongh organized employees?—A. I do not think there is any 
such provision. I think all such action is unregulated. They have to settle that 
matter the best way they can. Of course, as a matter of fact, it is made in 
almost every case through an organization. 

Then! has developed in Europe quite an elaborate system of labor councils, 
whose functions are somewhat different from those of arbitration boards. They 
are to serve the purpose more especially of furnishing an institution by which the 
employees can make their wishes known and bring their influence to bear upon 
public oiiinion in some way. So these councils are created in different districts, 
and the Government in case any social agitation comes up asks the opinion of 
those councils in regard to the matter; and those councils, which are constituted 
partly of employers and partly of employees, discuss the question and report. 
Tliey furnish a means for the workingmen to express their opinions. It probably 
works fairly well, but the conditions, of course, are peculiar. On the Continent 
the lalxirers are not organized to any extent like they are in Groat Britain or even 
in the United States. The newspapers are to a large extent small local sheets and 
of no great value, and in a great many ways the employee does not have the 
ojqiortunity of knowing what public opinion is or of expressing his opinion him¬ 
self; and these institutions furnish ameans fordoing it. In thisconntry,of course, 
we have the press, which is very accessible, which often champions the interests 
of the laboring man, and the labor organizations themselves are in a position to 
express in a very authoritative way the wishes of the workingman. 

Q. While these remedial lawsof Europe, as yon are explaining them to ns here, 
may have somewhat the character of spe.cial legislation, do they not also have 
many simiah'stic characteristics—not the socialism that concentrates, but the 
patemalisin or soidalistic feeling that regulates through a strong government 
having control over its people and its manufacturing industries?—X Every piece 
of legislation is an exercise by the State of its authority and therefore an exten¬ 
sion of authority; and this compulsory insurance is undoubtedly in the case of 
Germany and Austria, at least, very socialistic in the sense that the State inter¬ 
feres to such a large extent; but it can not be said to the same extent of the British 
conqH'nsation act or the French or Italian, which follow the British model, 
because they do little more than lay down general principles. The actual exercise 
of intervention by the State is not contemplated. They simply say that as a matter 
of law the employermust do a certain thing. Germany and Austria not only say 
he must do a certain thing, but they go ahead and organize institutions andhsve 
State control and take socialistic action in that way. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchmas.) At the expense of the employer?-A. No; that, as far 
as the general expenses of administration are concerned, would be at the expense 
of the whole people, come out of the regular revenues; that is, the support of the 
immrial insurance department that controls. 

Q. To that extent then it is government insurance?—A. To that eient. Ger¬ 
many, in addition to passing this compulsory-insurance act against accidents, 
also provides for compulsory insurance against sickness and compulsory insur¬ 
ance against old age and invalidity; so that a workingman there is completely 
protected in case he is physically unable to work for any reason, whether he is 
sick or too old or meets with an accident. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups.) Without regard to time of service in the particular 
industry?-A. In the particular industry, yes. There are certain conditions in 
old age, especially. The act p^ivides that he must have belonged to the system 
a certidn number of weeks, w%^ amounts to a number of years, 

Q. (By Mr. FAttqcRAR.) Whit care have they taken in any part of Europe, 
and more especially Germany, with the tramp question?—A. Germany has a 
very elaborate system of institutions providing for tramps, for persons out of 
work. They consist partly of a sort of lodgings or shelters from which the 
tramp is handed on ^m one to the other. And they also have created about 80 
so-called labmr colonies, the purpose of wbch is to provide for the unemployed in 
a more permanent way. These colonies succeed in reaching only timse who are 
permanently incapatde. It is shown, for example, that a large immbcu of 
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inmates hare been convicted of crime. I think considerably over half the ar¬ 
sons emitted have been in these colonies before. A great many have been there 
before repeatedly, and their main function seems to M to segregate that class of 
hopelessly inefficient which, if they were not taken care ol in mese colonies, would 
be taien care of in some other way; and I think they serve a nseihil purpose to 
that eitfflit. Instead of herding them in jails or in a poorhonse, they go to these 
colonies. , , 

Q. (By Mr. Phiixips.) Do they make any distinction between the criminal 
classes in these colonies and others who have not been convicted of crime, or are 
they all in together?—A. I think not, because they certainly admit large numbers 
that have bwn convicted of crime. And the reason for it ij^robably that per¬ 
sons, when they are discharged from confinement, have difficnlt^n securing 
work, and they are practically compelled to go to some such place. The evidence 
that many of the inmate are permanently reformed is very slight; it la known 
that but a small proportion of the inmates of labor colonies are ever reformed to 
such an extent that they can be restored to society and become independent 
workers again. 

Q. (By Mr.FARQUHAB.) Docs the state place them at labor then so that they 
canearn?—A. Those are not state institutions. They were originally started under 
private auspices. It is possible that the state subsidizes them and contributes to 
their support; but to a large extent they remain under private auspices. 

Q. (1^ Mr. Phillips.) They are charitable, are they?—A. To a considerable 
extent. , , . . ^ ^ 

Q. (ByMr. Fabqchae.) Are not these somewhat of a local charge, indejiendent 
of flie funds that have lieen raised for their support?—A. I am quite sure that 
the local authorities contribute to the support, but towhat extent I could not say. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) In Holland, in these colonies, do they not permit a man 
to work and allow a certain wage, and in the end give him a small parcel of land to 
cultivate?—A. The Dutch colonies are quite different from the German. They are 
more select, appeal more to the family man than they do to the single man. And the 
purpose there is peimanent reformation. But the system is so very expensive that 
even if it succeeds it counts very little, because the funds allow them to help only a 
few families each year. That is the objection to the Dutch system—its great 
expense. The Australian colonies attempted to organize labor colonies in a num¬ 
ber of cases, and considerable success was obtained, but that was chiefly due to 
the fact that they had large tracts of waste land which required a large mount 
of mann^ and ordinary l^r; and in the clearing of that ground, and its ditching 
and fencing they could find employment. But in the more settled communities 
it is very mffloult to find tracts of ground or work requiring a largo amount of 
purely unskilled labor. 

Q. (By Mr.PABqUHAR.) In your investigations in Europe you gave consider¬ 
able attention to industrial communities?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Krupps, for instance—^would any description you could give of the 
Krnpps to the commission probably cover all others?—A. Yes. 

Q. We would be pleased to hear from that, to know what the relationship 
between emplOTer and employee there is, and all the other features.—A. The 
conditions of Krupp were these: Krupp, as you know, started as a very nnall 
establishment, employing less than 10 employees. It was a very snull busing; 
but the indnsriy develop«w so rapidly that it outstripped the housing facilities 
and institutions for supplying the needs of the employees; and, as a consequenre, 
actuated partly by this necessity and partly out of a genuine desire to better the 
condition of the employees, there has developed at Essen, where the works are 
located, a very remar^ble ejection of institurions^ for the b^efit of the 
employees. Krupp has built a number of charming industrial villwesta the 
inundate neiAborhood of his works, in which employees are lodged. He has 
erected public tatte; he maintains schools and hospitals. He provided for the 
insurance of his employees long before it became compulsory for him to do w. 
He has one large village of cottages detached especially for the old employees that 
have retired. He has always taken especial care of his old employees. A person 
enters the works and remains there practically for life, and when imable to work 
the establishment takes care of him, gives him soihe light work to do, if possible, 
or otherwise just supports him absolutely. And it is extremely interesting to m 
through those different communitiee in the order in which they were ereotei 
Take the houses that were erected 40 or SO years ago; they are mere barracks and 
very bad conditions prevail there; but each succesrive st^ taken in the housing 
of his working people was an advance; and it is as striking an object lesson of toe 
general improvement of conditions under which toe smne class of workmen live 
toat one could well wish. 
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The fact, althoush Krnpp has over 30,000 employees, that he hw little or no 
trouble with them shows the very liarmonions relations that have ensted Mtween 
the employer and employees there. The example at Pullman, of course, is some¬ 
what siidlar to Krupp; but in that connection it is important to notice the funda¬ 
mental distinction between the European laborer and the American. The Ameri¬ 
can doesn't like to have things done for him. He doesn't want to consider that 
he is under obligations to his employer; but what he wants he wants as a right, 
while the continental worker does not feel that way. and in consequence there nas 
been a remarkable development all over Eunqie of what they call employers' 
institutions. There is scarcely a large establishment there that the employei 
doesn’t provide institutions of one kind or another for the lasnefit of his employees; 
and Krupp is probably the best example of that. 

y. You would not expect that those examples would be followed very readily 
in this country, where there is so much individuality?—A. I would not. 

6 . Neither m profit sharing nor cooperation or the industrial community?—A. 
A Belgian manufacturer who maintains institutions of this kind told me that the 
policy that he was imrsning, and that ought to be pursued, was for the employer 
to prepare the way for his own abdication as regards these institutions. He 
thought it was necessary for the employer to take theinitiative and create certain 
institutions, because the employees would not do it, but that as rapidly as possi¬ 
ble he should turn over the management and the ismtroland the snpjiortof these 
institutions to the employetw, and lie is doing it. I think that in tins country it 
would be possible in a gisid many cases for the employer to encourage and to fos¬ 
ter the development of institutions, clubhouses, reiuliiig houses, baths, or the 
organization of cooperative societies for the provision of houses or running a 
cisijierative store; but he should encourage the men to do these things ratliertlian 
to do them himself. I think the employer can play an important part in the way 
of encouraging rather than himself doing it. The different feeling of the conti¬ 
nental and American workmen, I think, explains why profit sharing has lieen so 
much more successful in Europe than in the United States. The conditions are 
more permanent there. The employisi goes into the establishment, and he is to 
remain there for years and years, and consequently he becomes identified with 
the interests of the establishment, and it is iiossible to bring him under some 
scheme by which that identification is more comiilete. But in the United States, 
where a man doesn't know whether he will be working for that establislunent six 
months from now or not, it is manifestly more difficult to establish any such sys¬ 
tem. And it is a question whether it is desirable to limit the mobility and the 
independence of the laborer to move around from place to place and seek his 
advantage wherever he can find it. 

Cooiieration is on quite a different basis. That is a case of where the men them¬ 
selves organize associatioiis for their own lienefit, and one would think tliat in the 
United States such associations could develop more than they do. But the only 
extdanatiun that I can think of is the lack of stability, the greater bmk of sta¬ 
bility that exists hero by men moving from one place to another and from one 
estafilishment to another. 

There is. in regard to coojieration, one point that I would like to speak of. In 
both Oreat Britain and France a system of cooperative contracts lias developed 
to quite a little extent and is an interesting example of cooperation. Instead of 
there bt'iiig a cixqierative sixuety properly siieaking. a trade union will undertake 
a contrai't for doing a certain job of public work-take the contract for erecting 
abuilding.ordoingtheplasteringforit: and the government has usually intended 
to foster that system of doing away with the contractor altogetlier. And m cer¬ 
tain lines of work, in the building trades espeiually, it seems to work very well, 
and it is not unusual for an association of workingmen, usually a trade union, to 
bid on a contract and get it. I know in France the law provides that contracts 
shall be split up into such size so that associations of workingmen can bid on 
them, and also that they shall be exempt from the necessity of giving some bonds 
or other formalities which they sure not in a position to meet. As tui example, the 
building for social economy at the Paris Exposition w'as built entirely by associa¬ 
tions of workingmen worlang on this cooperative contract plan. 

Q. Is this cooperative contract plan somewhat like the old form of collegia of 
Rome, where the unions contracted with the state for the furnishing of arms and 
ordnance and everything else?—A. I am not enough familisu' with the old collegia 
to say, but the regulations which I have read regarding this kind of contracts in 
Prance provide that the associations of workingmen can bid on all kinds of con- 
trsmts for the perfonnance of work or for the furnishing of supplies, so there will 
be nothing to prevent associations of tailors, for example, Idddmg to furnish uni¬ 
forms for the police or fire departments. And these regulations apply not only 
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to the central government, bnt to the departments and the commnnes. They 
We the right to bid for the performance of work or for the famishing of snpplies 
on all pnblic work, 

Q. In Europe how far has volnntary arbitration gone, and has there been any 
movement there to take up compulsory arbitration?—A. Of course, it is discussed 
in economical publications, and bills have been brought forward, but it can hardly 
be said that the movement for compulsory arbitration is as strong there as it is 
ii. the United States. There is very little likelihood of any adoption of compul¬ 
sory arbitration. I know in France, where the laws provide for voluntary arbi¬ 
tration boards, in a great many cases the parties, instead of making use of these 
boards, prefer to organize an arbitration Iward of their own for the settlement of 
disputes, the same way as in this country; in New York, for example. Bishop 
Potter and somebody else might be appealed to as arlritrators instead of resorting 
to the State Imard of arbitration. 

Q. Did yon find in Europe that there was a preference for trade arbitration or 
the immeoiate employer and employee in the trade arbitrating among themselves 
and not culling in the State authorities at all? Do yon think that tlmt system is 
growing in Eurojie?—A. It would Ik) very difficult to say. The conditions there 
are really very similar to what they are here. They have systems of volnntary 
arbitration; they are re.snrted to to a certain extent, and on the other hand the 
employers, as I have said, frequently prefer to organize their own. 

y. (By Mr. Philui'S.) Have you hsiked into the French law in regani to con¬ 
ciliation and arbitration, to know whether it is progressing favorably or not?— 
A. Yes; I liMiked into the law, and I look over the annual rejiorts of its oiierations 
as they come to the office. 

Q. Slore jieople are availing themselves of that than formerly, are they not?— 
A. No, I would not say so. Thereportsfor 1 year after theotherare very similar, 
remarkably so. Yon find alsnit the same nninlier 1 year that yon do another. 

(By Mr. FARquHAR.) Has arbitration in these further advanced countries 
of Europe lessened strikes a gisid deal?—A. I think it has. It has undoubtedly 
lessened strikes growing out of small causes: it has contributed to make the gen¬ 
eral relations between employers and employees more liarmonions. Practically 
noni- of these laws have contributed much toward preventing such great differ¬ 
ences as those relating to wages. It is found there that if it is known that a 
manufacturer is becoming more prosiiemus and hie profits are greater his em¬ 
ployees will demand a share of those profits, and usually they will get something 
of a concession. I know of a recent case of arbitration, in IHU# or IflOO, of a very 
severe strike of eisil miners in the Loire basin. There the miners struck purely 
on the ground that the price of coal had gone up and the mine owners were 
reaping gi’eatly increased profits. The mine owners admitted it, but said that they 
did not rtduce wages when the price went down and they ought not to increase 
them when prices went up. But the miners stnick,and after negotiations a 
voluntary bcord of arbitration was constituted, and that board granted an increase 
of wages and laid down the principle that when profits increased that way the 
employees ought to share in those increased profits to a certain extent, and the 
mine owners accepted that decision. 

(By Mr. Philups.) Can yon briefly state the condition of the labor people 
in Europe as compared with the lalior jieople in this couiilry? -A. It is a pretty 
big question. What do you mean—the relative condition? 

Yes; the labor, of this country compared with that of Europe.-A. I do not 
think there is any doubt but what generally the conditions or labor here are 
better than in any European country. There are exceptions to that statement. 
For instance, I believe the coal miners are bettor off in Europe than they are in 
the United States. 1 think their actual conditions of living there are better. 
They are probably better housed: they probably eat better.and they are certainly 
very much better off as regards stability of employment. They mow that they 
have employment almost year in and year out in most cases. Bnt with that 
exception the workingman here lives better, eats better, earns higher wages, and 
according to that standard is better off. 

Q. In me glass industry and the iron industry, do we not compare very favor¬ 
ably? Are we not better off than they are there?—A. Certainly with continental 
Europe. Although the British workmen in the steel trade are not earning the 
wages they do here, they are very well off. 

Q. They have more constant work, have they not?—A. They have more con¬ 
stant work; through various relief organizations they are better taken care of, 
and their requirements are not so great as they are here. 

Q. (By Mr. Pabquhar.) More contented people; practice a more even fmrahty 
of living?—A. Yes; it has more stability in every way. And what they do have, 
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while it may not be as much as the American gets, they are more certain of it, 
That is the great advantage, I think, of the European workman generally. His 
conditions of life are more certain. Take the German as an example. Now, 
whatever his condition may be in comparison to the American, the fact that he 
knows that if he meets with an accident incapacitating him for work he is going 
to receive a pension for the remainder of his life; that if he is killed there is 
going to lie a compensation paid to his wife and children; that if he falls sick he 
is going to receive compensation also; and finally, when he gets unable to work 
as a result of old age that he will be then entitled to a pension—these are advan¬ 
tages that the American workman does not enjoy. Of course, the American 
workmen are in a position, on account of their higher wages, to make provision 
against those conditions, and they do it to a certain extent. 

Q. Through building and loan associations, savings banks, insurance associa¬ 
tions, etc., and still maintain his individuality?—A. Of course it is only a select 
few in America that do that; the persons that are most in need, the common 
laborers, do not do that very much. Savings-bank deposits, friendly societies, 
and membership in building and loan associations tielong to the skilled classes; 
the common lalsirer does not do it to any groat extent. 

(By Mr. Pmixips.) A very large wr cent of the best paid labor use up all 
their money in living and do not jirovide for the future?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Pab^uhab.) Do you find intemperance prevailing more in Europe 
than here?—A. I did not notice—this is a matter of personal observation—as much 
drunkenness there as I do here. But all the evidence in France is that drunken¬ 
ness is increasing greatly among the workmen on account of their giving up their 
original wine drinking for the drinking of absinthe and similar liquors. 

(i. (By Mr. Phiu.ips.) Have you anything to suggest in the way of remedial 
legielation along any line on which you have been giving us information?—A. 
The question in which I am moat interested, and to which I have given the most 
attention, is that of workingmen’s insurance and compulsory conmonsation for 
accidents. I should say that any action looking toward the modifioation of the 
employers' liability laws in this country, in the direction of making the employer 
responsible, not only for those accidents that are due to his own fault, but for 
those accidents the responsibility for which can not be traced—that are unavoid¬ 
able—it would be a step in the right direction; and-also toward modification of 
the law so as to throw the burden of proof upon the employer in case of an accident. 

Q. Would you be willing to make us a sketch of such a law as yon think would 
be competent to lie passed on that question?-A. I do not think I would under¬ 
take to do that, on account of constitutional questions with which I would not be 
sufficiently familiar. 

(J, (By Mr. PARqcHAB.) The employers'liability laws would rest entirely with 
State legislation'?—A. I think any of them could enact a compulsory compensation 
act like that of Great Britain, which covered all the general industnes and employ¬ 
ments; and I would not hesitate to favor legislation in the States in that direction. 
But in response to your request as to whether I could sketch such a law I would 
say that taking the British act as a model would be about the best sketch for a 
nroiioBed law that one could get. It would seem to me, as regards Federal legis- 
ktion, that if Gmgress could pass an act making it compulsory upon all railway 
companies engaged in interstate trafiSc to provide accident-preventing appliances, 
like power brakes and automatic couplers, that it might pass a law esuMially for 
railways regarding employers'liabili^ and increasing their liability. Thereform 
of employers' liability laws in foreign countries in a number of cases started by 
passing laws sp^ally in relation to the railway industry. Of course the railway 
industry is one in which the matter of accidents is most important. If the Fed¬ 
eral Congress could pass a law making the railways responsible for the compen¬ 
sation of all accidents other than those due to the serious and willful misconduct 
of the injured employee, not the fellow-servant, that would be a very Important 
measure and would furnish an example for the States to follow. That is, if the 
Federal Government would indorse the principle in such an sot, it would be a 
great argument for the States to follow the same principle. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you any suggestions as to legislation in regard to 
the unemployed? Has it progressed enough in Europe to give any example to 
this country of anything that can be done with the large number of nnemmoyed 
of various kiads?—A. I do not believe it is a question that can be i-eached very 
inneh by legislation. 

Q. Yonlmveobserved, I presume, that there has been a great eSort made to 
secure employment for such?—A. I think the evidence is very strong that trade 
unitms succeed in looking after their o-wn members very adequately. The pibh- 
lem of unemidoyment is almost entirely the problem of the unemployment of 
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unskilled labor. While it wonld not be exactly in the line of legislation, I think 
if citiee could so organize their work that requires a larm amount of manual 
labor—such, for instance, as street sweeping or road making—with the ides in 
view that the service could be expanded as necessity arose for giving employ¬ 
ment, that that would be the b^ way of meeting unemployment with that 
class, because, unless it is made in advance, the attempt to organize a spec^iid 
relief, in which the whole thing has to be organized from the beginning, is minost 
always a failure; but if provision could be made and discretion given to the local 
administrators to increase and decrease their force to in a measure meet the ebb 
and flow of the demand for employment, why I think it would go a long way 
toward meeting the relief of unemployment. In doing that they ought to have 
very careful records of whom they employ in order to know whether they are 
bona fide residents of the district, becanse if that prottsition is not general, why 
people from other sections will flock in there for the sake of getting that work. 

(J. Perhaus the ({uestions have not brought out something that yon wonld like 
to state to tne commission of yonr own motion, something that has not lieen cov- 
eredy—A No; I think I have covered the ground that Iliad outlined inmymind, 

(Testimony closed.) 


Washinoton, D. 0., Ik’cemhcr U, 1900. 

TB8TIM05Y OF PEOF. WALTEE A. WYCKOFF, 

Ansidaiif Frofeimir of I'olitictxl Economy, Princeton Vnipcnity. 

The commission met at W.-W a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Prof. Walter A. Wyckoff. assistant professor of ^)olitical economy at Prince¬ 
ton University, was introduced as a witness and, being duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) Please give yonr name and post-ofBce address.— A. 
Walter A. Wyckoff; my post-oflSce address is Princeton, N. J.; my profession is 
that of assistant professor of political economy in Princeton Univeisity. 

Q. How long is it since you have been professor in Princeton?-A. I liecame a 
member of the faculty in ISB.’i; I have had the position of professor since 189H,if 
my recollection serves me. 

Q. How long have you investigated the questions relating to the conditions of 
the workingmen of the United States?—A. I began a personal investigation in 
the summer of 1891: and that investigation, which was of the nature of a per¬ 
sonal experiment, extended from July, 1891. until February, 1893. 

Q. Are the results of that investigation published?—A. They have been pub¬ 
lished simply in descriptive form; not in any other way. I hope eventually to 
put them into a shape which will have more direct bearing upon the scientific 
investigation of the conditions of this country, but so far I have given them, in 
published form, simply a narrative or descriptive character. 

Q. If you will please state yonr experience and the results of your investiga¬ 
tions, we will be pleased to hear them—in yonr own way; the motives that led 
yon to it and also the results that have come from it.—A. I depend upon lieing 
asked questions. I may describe it in this way. that I was but a short time out 
of college, but had become inter^ted in economic questions, and it had been sug¬ 
gested to me by a friend that a continued investigation of the sort that I was 
making—which was purely the sort of an investigation which a student wonld 
carry on in connection with the academic study of economical questions—was 
inadequate, and that I could get a foundation of further knowledge of economic 
matters by turning my investigation for a year or two into a practical trial of cer¬ 
tain economic conditions. And his suggestion—1 speak of it as his suggestion, 
becanse it was not original with me—came from a fnend, a man of wide practical 
acquaintance with affaire in this country, and it took the shape of a proposal that 
I should become a workingman for a period of months or a y^ or two. I bad no 
acquaintance with manim labor, no ei^rience of manual labor, and to put 
myscdf in the position of a workmiman involved my putting myself in th^posi- 
tion of an unskilled laborer, accepting the performance of laW which would be 
available to any man who was without a trade, unskilled in labor. 1 realized my 
position from the first, and I also realized that the results of an inveeti^tion <x 
that tod wonld have a value which would be almost entirely personal; it wonld 
be of personal value to me, but of no great value apart frmn the experience which 
I gtoed. But I thought that the suggestion was an admirable one, and it fitted 
in with my personal puns very well. Sol started out one July momhig^iti near 
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idea’ that I would starting from the Atlantic coast, reach the Pacific toast ^fore 

ijonld find HI the way of permanent employment, not ui order that I miifht mke 
it ~n«nt einpl(.yinent for myeelf. hut tW johe which I ^ould m 

the nature of work that if a man did accept them he iiiisht make them P®™® 
nent for himnelf—givinif at least that degree of value to ^e exi)eniuent. I got 
work a gang of lalK.rers at tTiepostat West Point. TheAcwlemy 

building was lieing destroyed to give pla<« to a new hmlding, and immediately 

upon my application to the 1 m)S8 I was given work with his mtm. 

^ (Bv Mr. Phi Ll .M’S. ) Ho w many days had yi m lieen out at this time? A. I had 

ton out jusiawMkthen,livinghychance,iohs-thati« beingmven^ 

wood or something of that sort and getting in paynient a night s hslging, or a 
S OTwhateverl needd. Butas I say, the results of a week s experience of t^t 
sort of thing was that I found that it was unsatisfactory and I was not getting 
myresnlm-tliCTefore I adopted this plan of securing more permanent work. I 
wi!. sXriiie.1 at the readiness with which 1 found employment. I walked to 
Hiirhland Falla, got a place in a mechanics’ lioarding house there, and there I 
staved for a week working on the mins of the Old Academic Building. It gave 
me toe om«rtnn^^^^^^ assoeuation with the other men. gave me a 

chance to see how they lived, and, in the jiersonal contact with the men to follow 
their ways of thinking and their ways of looking at labor ipiestions “"d sev¬ 
eral attitude toward life. I may say that I soon found it necessary to stop that 
sort of work for the time lieing at least: the strain was very semre and I was 
new to manual lalsir. 1 found that my hands were lacerated and I had to give 
it up at the end of a week and seek other employment. I vvent on 
a dav's march and, driven to shelter by the rain at a hotel up in the Highlands, 
lamSiedforworkand was taken on as a porter; and, seeing the opportunity of 
inwwtigating something of the condition ot life ^ wlm 

on there for a Doriod of about 3 weeks, fiUin{( the position of hotel portw. When 
I had stayed tiere that length of time I concluded that there was nothing more 
special that I could gain; so I started out again early one morning and walked m 
far as Middletown in Orange County. There I began to look for work, 
iriven it digging a sewer on the grounds of the Homeoiiathic Insane Asylum near 
todaetown*^OVan^ 0^ N Y. In this way I continued my progress west¬ 
ward simply looking for work of this kind, acceiiting any form of work t^t offei ^ 
OTOTiffi w^ Sst.and living with the other workingmen. I next worM 
mth a farmer a little west, ot Wilkesbarre.Pa., Md ^r a vyeek s stay with him, 

I found a ulace in a loifirinir camp in the Allegheny Mountains. 

g. Will*you please state alxrat how much money you earned. I would like to 
know how von progressed from one place to another, and Y^ 

monev —A.' My wages varied. At the first job where I was engaged^t the CTd 
“Sny BuMing“ received $1.60 a day. I paid p a w«k for my board, ^e 
savings, of course, applied simply to the week s work, and they 
and were entirely taken up in tne payment of my bowd, 

SForX Ssary thiuM whicn had to get. I had bx^t one suit o(cIothjM, 
and I liad to get a suit of jeans to cover and protect them, ^®cause they were 
the only gamuts I had wi^ me. and I meant to live entirely by the work of my 
hands an§ to purchase my own clothing as well as 

I will say in regard to the next emplo^ent, that of hotel porter, I wm pmd M 
the rate of $8 a month and my keep. There were no expenses, and what I 

lodging until I got another job with a f»nner near WilkesDarro. , . 

I^&ied along the countiy road because— though it wm 
mv saviiw were such that I could have gone by rail and coveredfte di^nw in 
mt^shorter time—this walking gave me opportunities for fireqnentcontact 
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with the fanners and frequent opportunities of work with fanners. I had a 
number of conversations with them and always, as far as possible, drew them 
into conversation in regard to jKditical and social matters in which they as a class 
might be interested, and I gained much of the most valuable eipenence to me 
from contact with these men. 

I might say that in no instance did I save a sum of money which represented 
possible accumulations in the various occupations. As soon as I had saved a 
little from one (Xicupation. I exhausted that nttle sum in going on in the country 
until my funds gave out, and then I was obliged to seek other employment. 

I think you see that btHume a systtmatic plan of oiieration: Working in one 
place, saving and timking that the liasis of sustenance until I had covered as wide 
an area as I could, and until 1 had exhausted my funds, and then looking for new 
work. It simply created a set of conditions which in themselves formed the 
basis of an exiHsriment. It did not, for instance, involve my leaving one occupa¬ 
tion and having a definite point in a westward course as ray objective, where I 
would look for work again: hut I would walk until my savings were exhausted 
and then look for work, wherever that Impiiened to Is*. 

I can not, therefore, testify with refiuenee to the amount a man miglit save if 
he sliould work continuously, at any of my jolw for, say Ik months or 3 years. 
I can te.stify, however, that in every instance of employment I always found it 
possible to save from my wages. 

Let me take a typical ease, in the city of Chicago during the winter of 1HII1-B3, 
I reached the city in the hejfinning of the winter and found the conditions that 
I had enteitsl wer<- wholly different from those with wliicli I had liecome familiar 
in the course of my thousand miles walk from the Atlantic coast. I was for the 
first time in a large industrial center. Previous to this I had Is'en walking 
through the country. 

I nml not dwcdl on my various experiences because it would liecome simply 
prolonged and monotonous. I will take it up at this jKiint and say what the result 
of my exjiericnce was in relation to this matter of employment, and the ixwsibil- 
ities of saving, and tlien I will come hack to one or two of these cases in regard 
to another tpiestion. 

When I reachiHl the city of Chicago in the beginning of the winter of 1891-83, 
1 found myself under a wlndly new set of conditions. There was nothing which 
suriirised me more in conuwtion with my early-experience than the ease with 
which I found employment. I was never obliged to limk long for work and never, 
as I reiollect, over a single day without finding it; hut that, however, was in 
country communities or relatively small towns. But when I entered Chicago I 
was in the midst of a large industrial center and found that I was there simply one of 
the army of the unemployed; that the supply of labor was in excess of the demand 
by many thousands of men, and that the search for work there was under wholly 
different conditions. I may say that two weeks of effort to find employment 
proved fruitless, hut when I did find employment as a hand truckman in a factory 
on the west side of Chicago, I received a wage of $1.50 a day. The existence of 
a large army of unemployed and the pressure of competition among the men 
seeking employment did not seem to affect the employment of men in a factory 
such as that where I worked. This $1..50 a day represented a sum considerably above 
the means of subsistence. I got Isiard in a tenement house immediately opposite 
the factory for $1.20 a week. The $1 ..50 a day represented a gross weekly wage 
of $9, and the margin between the $4.35 and the $9 represented practically the 
possibility of saving, because my only expenses above my board were laundry and 
a few items of that kind, which were relatively unimportant. So I found it pos¬ 
sible to save almost the entire sum between $4.25 and $9 a week. 

I remained at this factory for about 2 months, and the savings which I had 
accumulated during that time enabled me to devote some days of leisure then to 
the working up of my notes. I may say in this connection that 1 found it impos¬ 
sible to keep my notes very closely during the time when I was actually at work, 
because the strain of manual labor was such that when the day's work was done I 
found that I was unfitted physically for any further effort in the evening—mental 
effort, even. I might erolain, however, that that was probably due in a large 
measure to my being wholly unaccustomed to manual labor, and hud I been 
accustomed to it I might not have found the strain quite so exhausting as it was. 

Then, to revert for a moment to these various forms of employment which I 
have described: Among the men at West Point and among the domestic servants 
in the hotel and among the men employed at the insane asylum, and notably 
among the lumbermen in Lycoming County, Pa., I may say, with the possible 
exception of one or two cases. 1 never found emplOTment which did not offer the 
means of improved position; that is, it made no difference, however unimportant 
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the employment seemed at the beginning, however unpromising and restricted 
the opportunities, yet I found in every instance that there was a chance of working 
to an improved condition. As a hotel porter, working for |8 a month and often 
working for 16 horn's out of the 24,1 found the chance of securing a position as 
assistant gardener was open to me with a great improvement as to position and 
as to wages. 

While working in the logging camp in Pennsylvania—and I may cite this 
as the best instance of the sort-^ing in the isisition of the most inemerienc^ 
man in the camp, and coming in contact with men who were trained in their 
occupation as loggers, and 1 might say admirably trained, I was at a disadvan¬ 
tage at first. Having no experience of a logging camp, and knowing nothing of 
the nature of work in the woods, I was at a great disadvantage. But I had not 
been there long before I found that the boss of the camp, while an admirable man¬ 
ager of his business, was imiorant of anything outside of the range of his work, 
and that the very fact that! could lie of assistance to him in the matter of keeping 
his accounts—I am not speaking now of anything which involved bookkeeping, 
because it was not a question of liookkeeping, but simply of keeping a record of 
the loads of bark that went to the tannery and the number of pounds in each 
load, and some relatively simple items of that kind—that very fact that I could 
be of service to him immediately gave me a standing in the camp which I had 
not at all as a mere unskilled laborer, and put me in snch a position with 
reference to the boss that he was more than willing to keep me at a very much 
improved wage over that which he paid me at the lieginning, which was 75 
cents a day and my keep. I speak of this because it is a matter which, has to do, 
not with a trained bookkeeper, but an acquaintance with elementary arithmetic, 
which would be within the range of any Iwy who had had a few years’ teaching 
in the public schools. 

Q. Did you accept that employment?—A. I could not accept it. I accepted it 
for the lenrth of tune of my stay, hut it was imiiossible for me to stay there per¬ 
manently, but the boss urged it on me as an oiiening which he was more than 
willing to give me if I would stay, explaining to me that he had lost seriously on 
the contract of^e previous year on account of his inability to add numbers cor¬ 
rectly. It really reduced itself to that. 

1 may speak of the work in the factory on the West Side in Chicago as illustrat¬ 
ing the same principle. I constantly saw men who entered the factory as unskilled 
laborers advanced to positions Of advantage as soon as they showed any capacity 
for the piece-work system which was in vogue there. Among the things 
that I observed nothing was more notable than the anxiety on the part of the 
employers to discover any special ability on the part of their hands, especially in 
this factory, where it was the constant care of the superintendents and the fore¬ 
men to discover among their men any evidence of special capacity in order that 
they might immediately promote them. So that under my own observation in 
the course of a few weeks there I saw men promoted from one position to another 
in the range of work of the factory. 

I may say that after remaining as a factory hand for 2 months, and then finding 
it necessary to take some time in order to bring my notes into condition, I next 
sought employment at the exposition grounds. This was in the early spring. I 
. readily secured employment there with a gang of men who were making roads on 
the exposition grounds, and there again noticed the same care on the pi^ of those 
who were in positions of responsibility and authority to discover any special 
capacity among the men whom they were employing. So if I am justified in 
making any generalization at all, I would like to make it with respect to these 
tw things; First, no man in' this country who is willing to work and is willing to 
aAeptanyformof honest employment, and is not bound do'wn to anyone localiiy, 
but is free to go out into the country and look for work, need look long fmitleesly 
for employment; and in the second place, every form of employment which 1 
secured as an unskilled laborer practically opened the way to improved position. 

Q. (By Mr. Eennedv.) What would have been' your condition had you had 
a vrife and 2 or 8 children on your hands?—A. Exactly, and I was just going on 
to explain myself with reference to that particular. It comes in perfectly well 
. here. The Igbor market in this country is of such a character In certain localities 
'and in certain seasons of the year that my observation with r^ard to the ease 
with which employment may be found does not apply at aU in general, and does 
aot ai^y at all with reference to particular cases. 

Whan I was in Chicago in that congested labormarket,Icametoknownnmbers 
of indi'vidaals, meh mo were some of them unskilled laborers, others who 
bdoag^ to the skilled trades, but who were bound to the commnidty by reason 
of fan^ ties; their 'wives and children were there, and they were not free to go 
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oat into the oonntry. 1 mysdf realized, eo far as I vm ooncemed, that a day’s 
march into the conntry wonld have taken me to commnnitiee where nndonbtedly 
I oonld have rat work easily. 1 fonnd that tme ae I approached Chicago late in 
the aatomn; it was perfectly possible for me to get work among farmers; and yet 
when 1 got into the city I fonnd myself simply one of an army of the nnemployed. 
Then rather than get ont and mar the experiment, ae I had tried it thns far, I 
thought I wonld remain in this congested center and see something of it; so I (Ud 
reinam, remaining as one of the army of the nnemployed, andit was abont a fort¬ 
night before I actually fonnd work. Then I continnM as a working man in Chi¬ 
cago thronghont the winter of 1891 and 1892, and did not leave there until Uay of 
the year 18®. In the course of this time I saw very clearly that while in the case 
of a man snoh as 1 was, free to move abont. it was trne—iiecause I tested it in so 
many communities and under such widely different cinmmstances—that such a 
man need not look long for work fruitlessly: yet that fact does not apply to a very 
large proportion of the working classes, be(»nse of the fact of their being in ooni- 
munities from which they are not at liberty to move with ease, as 1 was. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How far did the apparent fact that yon were an edu- 
ca^ man assist readily in obtaining work?—A. 1 have no hesitatjon at all in 
saying that the fact that I was an educated man was of service to me in this way, 
that it widened my horizon. I mean by that it made it jwrfecdly possible for me 
to venture out witoont any special fear of the con8e«iuencea of the venture, and 
in ttmt respect 1 did have an advantage. One serious disability attacbii;g to a 
workman, even if he is free to move abont. is the disability which I might call the 
lack of imagination. He has been accustomed to one form of employment; he 
dirinks from venturing into an unknown world, so to speak. I may say, however, 
in that connection that my being a man of education was a disadvantage to mo in 
the matter of finding employment because of the suspicion that it would arouse 
in the minds of employers. I did not find that workingmen themselves were sus¬ 
picious of me. They accepted me with jxirfect indifference, and made no discrimi¬ 
nation at all; they always asked my name, and always asked where 1 was from, and 
I think they had an idea that I was some new kind of an immipant; but they, 
however, made no discrimination against me whatever, and I luul not the smallest 
difficult in getting on terms of intimate association and f elh >wsh^ with the work¬ 
ingmen. Every gang I worked with took me into their fellowship. 

Q. You always went under your own name?—A. I always went under my own 
name, because if anything happencnl to me it would bo very much easier to com¬ 
municate with my people than if I was under an assumed name. I think, though, 
that BO far as employers were concerned my being an educated man was a disad¬ 
vantage to me, bwause of the suspicion that it might arouse in their minds. So I 
think I am not unfair in saying that while it was an advantage in making it pos¬ 
sible for me to carry out my experiment as an experiment, it was a disadvantage 
in contact with employers. 

Q. (By Mr. Clahkb.) Did your employers and your fellow-workmen always 
discover that you were an educated man?—A. I think my employers as a rule 
suspected me of being an educated man. I think that my fellow-workingmen 
did not so much think of me as an educated man, but as a man brought up under 
conditions which were unfamiliar to them. I was in the dress of a workman of 
this conntry, and in this country, where there is such a wide variety of working¬ 
men, an experiment of that kind could be carried on very much more successfully 
than in any country where there is more uniformity among the laboring classes 
ae each. ^ that I do not think that I frequently aroused any special suspicion 
on the part of men with whom I worked. Certainly I never was made to feel 
that they felt any sn^cion of me. They accepted me as a workingman and 
were not unfriendly. They seemed to account for the fact that I was accepMng 
unskilled labor by the assumption that I was a skilled workman but unable to 
find employment in my trade. 

Q. (By Mr. FAEqCHAK.) You belonged to that hard-np class?-A. Yes; some¬ 
thing of that sort 

tj. (By Mr. Philufs.) Did your employers have an idea that you were eiperi- 
menti^ with working peo^?—A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. (By Mr. Ditobhan.) Wasn't it more in the nature of a suspiGion that yon 
might be a labor agitator?—A. 1 am not sure of what the duspicioifWas. I tbinV 
numbers of them uiought I was a deadbeat of some sort, that I was probably an 
embezzler Or somethi^ of that kind. I do not think they suspected me of 
experimenting with men. 1 do not think that that occurred to them as a sus¬ 
picion. One fumer for whom I was working in Pennsylwnia frankly told me 
before I left—we got to be very good frienda--that he thou^t I was a drunkard, 
and that. I had gone down in t& wxnrld as a result of drink and was willing to 
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look for any form of manual labor I could find; and I think that that, perhaps, 
reprMcnts the tyiw of suspicion on the part of my employers, and that fact of 
itself constituted a disability so far as getting work was concerned. 

I might add in this connection that I think my having had the advantages of 
educafc were all in my favor, because I had certain defined objects in view. I 
wanted to retain my work, tor one thing; I wanted to see whether in that partic¬ 
ular form of employment there were any chances of improvement of position. I 
had these very definite objects in view, which, of course, were the results of my 
having had the advantages of education; so that the conditions under which my 
experiments were carried on were largely mrtificial conditions. I admit that 
frankly, and I wish to say that 1 do not think that my experiment as such fur- 
nisIiHl the basis of any valuable generalization lieyond that which I have already 
made, and that is the ease with whic^h a man unattached, tree to move about the 
country and willing to accent any form of honest employment, may find work; 
and als() the iKissibility which is always open to him in almost any form of work, 
of working up to improved iKisitions. I think those two I am justified in making 
upon the liasis of my exiieriiuent. because I tested the conditions of einplopnent 
in so many different eomiunnities, going on foot, as I did, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and working under such widely different conditions; always, how¬ 
ever, gaining work as an unskilleil laborer, that Issing the only form of labor that 
was available to mo as a beginner. 

During all my stay in Chicago I was coming constantly into contact with hun¬ 
dreds of men. I might even say thoiisiinds of men, who were without employment. 
There can be no tiuestion that there were not openings for thousands of the men 
who were in Chicago that winter; that the local labor market was congested and 
overstockeil to the extent of many thousands of men. But the contrast in the 
course of my extieriment farther west could S(;arcely be more striking than it 
was when I left Chicago. The country was saturatwl with almost continuous 
rains in the spring, so I got only as far as .Joliet, when I had to go to work again. 
1 fimnd work in the grounds of the plant of the Illinois Steel Coiniiany with a 
gang of day laborers, pick-and-shovel work, but I remained there only alsiut a 
week, and then with the savings that I had accumulated I Isigan to walk toward 
the Mississippi. , 

From Chicago to the Mississippi, up into Minnesota and down from Minnesota 
again to Iowa, across the State of Iowa to Omaha and from Omaha west through 
the state of Nebraska, I found a uniform condition of things; and that was, so far 
from its being difficult to find employment, it was a constant embarrassment to 
avoid employment. I iiersisted in my plan of walking because of the opisirtunities 
of tlie contact with the farmers. And every day—I (an not recall a single exceie 
tion—I was stopped and asked to accept work. That was a uniform exiicrience 
and it not infr^uently (K'curred that in the course of a day's walk, say, 30 miles, 
I would be stot^d three or four times by farmers, never once having to apply 
for work myself. 

U, That was what time of the year?—A. That was through the summer. I left 
Chicago in May and I reached Kearney, Nebr., in Septemtier; and this was the 
period of the year which was most favorable to employment. For example, I was 
walking in the direction of Bine Earth City, in the southwestern part of Minnesota, 
and there overUxik me one afternoon a physician who had been paying profes¬ 
sional visits some distance up the road, and he asked me to ride with him. I 
simply speak of this as a typical instance of testimony of conditions in that part < <f 
the country. I began conversing with him, as I always did. about the political and 
economic condition of affairs, and especially with reference to the conditions wliich 
characterized his own part of the country; and he told me of the great demand for 
men in that part of Minnesota. By way of showing the contrast, I described to 
him my experience of the winter before; how I had i cached Chicago in the early 
part of the winter and found that I was simply one of a vast army of unemployed, 
and that most of these were unemployed throughout the winter, although I had 
finally found employment myself. He pointed out to me to his certain knowl¬ 
edge that within a range of a few neighboring counties they could have put 30,000 
men to work. I said; That is a condition which belongs to the season of the year. 
It is the harvest, and this demand for men is a demand which has to do with that 
■eason of the year. He emphasized the fact, and it was an emphasis which was 
borne out by the testimony of numbers of farmers for whom I worked and with 
whom I came in contact, that the demand for men was so chronic among farmers 
in fibat r^on that they were more than willing to keep desirable men through¬ 
out the wmter at a nominal wage in order to be sure of their service from the 
ist iff April to the end of November. So that any desirable man. even one who 
bad had no experience as a farm hand, had abundant opportunities, not only of 
going to work but of keeping at work. When the fanners discovered my inex- 
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perience. the mere fact that I was to work and willing to learn consti- 

tnted with them a sufficient cause for keeping me and even ui^ng me to stay with 
them. 

I may say in this connection, however, as qnalifyi^ the condition which .is 
represented by such a contrast as that, that I am willing to concede that it does 
not apply to a very large number of unemployed, because of the conditions of 
life of the farmers in our country. The farmer in taking a hired man accepts 
him to the intimacy of his family life; he becomes one of the family. I, in being 
hired as a. farm hand, would be taken into the home: 1 would sit with the family 
at their meals. The difficulty with regard to large nnmliers of those who con¬ 
stitute our unemployed in our large cities is that they are not fitted, in the first 
place, by experience or training for the fann life of our country: and, in the 
second jdace, they are not fitted sixiially for the sort of life that is involved in 
the life of a tanner in our country—that is, the fanner could not take into the 
intimacy of his family life many of thest* men who constitute a very large num¬ 
ber of the unemployed. I simply speak of that as qualifying the condition which 
I have already described. 

I firmly believe tliat there are opportunities and abnndant opiKutunities of 
employment for every man in the country who is able to work and is willing to 
work, and that the problem of tiic unemployed results very lar(p*ly from the lack 
of adjustment as lietweeu the supply of lalsir and the demand for lalwr. 

Q. (By Mr. FARquHAR.) Do you intimate that thiTe is a class of city iinem- 
idoyetl that would Isi undesirable in the country?—A. Yes. 

As a result of vidons habits or what?—A. Not hi go into the question of 
vicious habits at all, I mean men who, by their antecedents and their bringing 
up, are unfitted for this form of employment as it exists in our country. I may 
exidain that the result of my contact with the farming classes in this country 
gave me the very highest opinion of them. I lived in imiulsu's of instances in 
the homes of fanners fi>r whom I worked, and the high, intellectual family life, 
the purity of the social life, the admiralde exemplary charatder of the whole life 
of the fanner class impressed me very strongly indeed. Through the Northwest, 
for example, I found large nniiihers of New England fanners who preserved, it 
seemed to me, the very best tratlitions of New England in their family life and in 
their social life. To ask men of that cliaracter and families of such a character to 
ai^cept into their homes such men as one finds among the iiiieraployed is asking, I 
think, the impossible with reference to large nnmls'rs of them. I do not mean 
that that applies to all. But the newly come immigrant who is altogether unfa¬ 
miliar with our traditions, unfamiliar with our language, nntainiliar with our 
methods of doing work, unfamiliar with our social lifis-to ask such men into the 
intimacy of the family life of the farming class, I think, is practically an imisis- 
sibility. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I wonld like to inquire in that connection whether any 
of those farmers have made provision in ontbuildinOT for the snitable and com¬ 
fortable accommodation of help who can not really live in the family?—A. I can 
not say that I found evidence of that excepting on the very large fanns, the large 
ranches of the Southwest, of California, tor example. There such provision was 
made. But the common, uniform practice on the part of the farmers with whom 
1 came into contact was that their hired men were taken right into the house and 
became memliers of the family as long as they stayed. 

(3. (By Mr. Phillips.^ Usually ate at the same table?—A. Ate at the same 
table, yes, with the family themselves. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Please state, if you will, the average wage of the 
farm hand?—A. In reference to my experience as to the average wage, I may 
say that the farmers with whom I came in contact preferred to make a monthly 
arrangement—that is, they offered me $20 a month; that was my almost uniform 
experience. They offered me at the rate of $% a month, which they explained to 
me was what they were willing to pay a man in my position from the Ist of April 
until the end of November and everything found, even to my washing being done. 
I had an opportunity, however, in working by the day, say in the haying season, 
instead of by the month, at a ^ily wage of $1 with everything fonnd. Bnt in 
the luirvest season if I had had any skill, it wonld have hem easy for me to have 
secured a wEige as high as $2.50, because there were numbers of men who were 
getting $3 a day during that season. I may say, of course, that that season lasts 
For a comparatively few weeks. Bnt the most skilled men in that farming renon 
wMch I passed throngh in the harvest season were getting as high as a day, 
and $2.50 a day was a common wage for skilled men, tbongh I was constantly 
offered $20 a month, and had the choice of accepting a dollar a day; and I, of 
oourae, represented the most unskilled form of labor on the farm. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Did yon go into any families of immigrants and work 
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for any of that class of people?—A. I may say that I had the opportnnity of 
coming in contact with that class while I was in Chic^. While worMi^ in 
tto factory, for example, I lived in a boarding house m a tenement opjwsite 
the factory, kept by a Scandinavian family. And during my stay in Chicago 
I had very atoirable opportunities of coming in contact with the immigrants 
in connection with the sweating system as I saw it under omrationj and also 
in connection with the meetings of the revolutionary classes. I made it a point, 
during my stay that winter in Chicago, to attend as many of those meetings of 
the revolutionary classes as I could, and to come to personal acquaintance with 
as many of their leaders us I could, and also to acquaint myself as far as I could 
practically with the working of the sweating system. I rwret to say that I did 
not get employment in any of the sweat shops. I should like to have had the 
exi>erience of employment in a sweat shop. 1 suppose it was my lack of experi¬ 
ence in any form of labor which has to do with the operation of the sweating 
system that caused my failure there. Of course the operatives in the sweat 
shops are very large in number and the competition among them fur employment 
is very keen indeed, and I stood a very slender chance of getting employment. 
But 1 had the chance of acquaintance with numbers of men who were them¬ 
selves the victims of the sweating system, and 1 came to fairly intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the sweating system through acquaintance with those men, going with 
them in many instances to the sweat shops and having explained to me in detail 
the working of the system. Then I found that among the revolutionary classes, 
among the socialists and anarchists, they were almost altogether forei^ers and 
of comparatively recent standing in this country—that is, having come compara¬ 
tively recently to the country. 

Q. (By Mr. FARquHAR.) Were those revolutionists made up mostly of working 
people or were they professionals?—A. Oh, no; I may say that the revolutionary 
clasps, as I came to know them in Chicago, were made up almost exclusively of 
working people. They represented, as far as I could gather, the skilled artisan 
class of working people. 

Q. Chiefly what nationality?—A. I should say that there were more Germans 
among them than any other class. I may be wrong as to that, because I took no 
census; but the predominating type of socialist and anarchist that I came to know 
was either German or Polish Jew—the overwhelming majority that I knew per¬ 
sonally. I recall an Englishman who was a leader among the socialists, a nota¬ 
ble leailer among them. 1 also recollect a Scotchman who was a socialist and 
rather a prominent member of the organization of socialists there; but the largest 
number were Gtennans or Polish Jews. 

U. And late importations?—A. And late importations, yes; very few of them 
had been long in the country. 

(}. In coming in contact with them and in conversation with them, did they ever 
confess that their conditions in this country were better than they had been in the 
countries they had left?—A. Oh, yes; it was common for them to confess that the 
conditions in this country were better than in the countries which they had left. 
The conditions were better because the competition was not so keen. One of the 
most valuable acquaintances which I made among the socialists was with a young 
Polish Jew who had organized the Cloak Makers'Union in Chicago. He was a stu¬ 
dent of economics, and an exceedingly well-informed sociidist. His personal his¬ 
tory had been that he was bom in a sweat shop in Poland under conditions which 
were very much worse than existed in any of the sweat shops of Chicago, 
although they were bad enough at that time. • 

Q. (By Mr.PHiLUFS.) Perhaps you would like to take up the far West?—A. 
Yes; I have already explained my experience from Chicago throughout the 
West, through the Northwest, and through the more distant West, and through 
Nebraska; that it was an experience periMstly uniform in the matter of the ease 
with which I found employment. And I may add that it was not always on the 
farms. When Ireached Council Bluffs, for example, I had exhausted what savings 
I had from my last occupation as a farm hand, and it was necessary for me to 
find employment of some sort. I had to enter the city because my letters had been 
forwarded there and I had not bad my mail for a month and was anxious to get 
my letters, 1 was without money and I had not even 6 cents with which to pay 
tM toll on the bridge which leads from Council Bluffs to Omaha, so that 1 had to 
find woik of some sort. And looking for work in the afternoon in the city of 
OonnoU Bluffs, 1 got a job at a liverystable at a month and my board. Ihad 
the I remember, of receiving $80 and securing my own board or of being 
paid ^ and having my board provided, and I accepted the latter arrangement 
I lesnained there S weeks, working in this livery stable. Then with my savings 
I went on across to Omaha and stayed there for a short time, and then went on 
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throng Nebrasla, meeting there exactiT the same conditioiw ^ch I had 
experienced up to that &ne, of ready employment in the coimtry; and not only 
employment on the farms; for when my savinm were Mne agun I was abont 
300 miles west of Omaha and under the nec«ia% of finding employment: I got 
work with a gang of navries who were working on the Dmon imifio Railway, 
and there I workw at |i.3S a day. I have to draw upon my memory for that 
They were paying, as near as I can remember, H—it may be fS.SO, certainly not 
more than $4—for board. There was a nng, and we all lived in the boss’s shanty, 
which was 4 miles from Kearney, at a Tittle station called Bnda. After spend¬ 
ing abont 4 weeks there studying the conditions on the railway, the opportunities 
of work, and the (wmrtunines of im|iiroved condition, which, I may say, per¬ 
fectly coincided with my past e^nence, I had accnmnlated a store of sav¬ 
ings, and I walked on westward. When I got ont onto the alkali plains I took a 
part of my savings and purchased a ticket to ride across the plains, because there 
was no object in walking there. I soon fonnd my way to Denver and from there 
down to Colorado Springs, and then over to Cripple Creek during the early days of 
mining there. Then I searched for employment, but found myself in very much 
the same condition I was in in Chicago; that is, the number of unemployed was 
very large, and in those early days of the mining camp at Cripple Creek I found it 
impossible to get work in any of the mines. I went on from there to Creode, 
which was also in its early days, and there I fonnd work, not in the mines, which 
was a ipeat disappointment, but with a gang of men building a road on Batch- 
ellor Mountain—cutting a road down to Croede. I readily found employment 
with those men immediately upon my application. I can not say with regard 
to that specific employment that it seemed to me to afford any spwal opportu¬ 
nity of improved position excepting that, as I might have continued longer m the 
camp and nave got to be known and established a p;ood character, I would probably 
have had the opportunity of improved position in some other line of occupation, 
either in the mines or in some commercial opening that might have offered itself. 
With reference to the rest of my journey across the country, I may say that it 
was under conditions which do not seem to me to be of any special im^rtance 
with regard to the economic conditions in this country, because I fell in with a 
prospector in Creede whose home was in Phoenix, Ariz. He had some burros and 
an Indian pony and was very anxious to go back to Phoenix, He had been unsuc¬ 
cessful in bis experiments in the mountains that summer and was without money. 
I had my savings from my job. I had received $2.50 a day, which was the highest 
wages I ever received—$2.50 as an unskilled workman. 

(^. (By Mr. Farquhab.) On road making?—A. On road making. I had my 
saving with me and we got a little supply of provisions, and starting out -^th his 
burros and blankets and cooking utensiis we walked across the mountains and 
down to Durango, through the San Juan country and the Navajo Reservation, 
and down through the region of the petrified forest, and across the “ rim rock ” of 
the MogoUen Mountains, and so on down to Phoenix. That was of great inter¬ 
est to me as giving me an acquaintance with the fast-disapjiearing frontier of 
our country. But I can not say that it had any special Interest or bearing upon 
my ei^riment as such. 

Q. Did you come in contact with any Chinese labor during this time between 
Creede and Phoenix?—A. No; I did not. No; I came in contact only with the 
scattered ranches of frontiersmen. Wherever on these plains there was a sufifi- 
cient supply of water for the purposes of irrigation there would be a small settle¬ 
ment or ranches, as in the case of Woodmff, in Arizona. There was a settlement of 
Mormons that h^ utilized the waters of the Little Colorado, I think it is, and had 


irrigated the region there and brought it under a most admirable condition of 
cultivation. And it was that sort of thing that I was constantly coming in con¬ 
tact wi& through this region. I know it would have been very easy for me to 
have gotten em^oyment on almost any of those ranches, but 1 was not looking 
for emjdoyment then. I simply oonsioeted it a very fortunate chance to have 
fallen in with a prospector who knew that part of the country. It would have 
been impossible for me to cross it alone. It was almost the most sparsely settled 
p^ d America, and I had the opportnni^ of going 600 miles across this frontier 
m company with a man who knew every foot of it, and it made it possible for me 
to cross it on foot, as I desired, in order to see it. 

Q. (By Mr. Pbiiaips.) Will you give a description of your experience from that 
p(&t on?—A. From that time on it has no special bearing on the economic inves¬ 
tigation, because from Phoenix 1 rode into southern Califomis, knowing that it 
vronld be of no purpose for me to walk across the plains from Phoenix to Yuma, 
and from Yuma into the (kilton region. From Los Angeles I walked np the 
ooaat way of Suta Barbara to Monterey and up to San Francisco. I fre- 
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qnently applied for work daring this walk in order to test the opportunities of 
employment, and I may say that I was repeatedly offered a chance to ffo to 
work, nut there were spraal reasons why I should return to the East as quickly 
as possible. I simply made San Francisco my objective, and I took about a 
month for this walk from Los Angeles to San Francisco, and then hurried back 
to New York with all possible speed. I simply stopped long enough on that road 
to test the opportunities for employmwt and found labor abundant, just as I had 
in all parts Of the country; that is, if I was in country communities, not in the 
larger towns. Tliere was nearly always this difference in finding work. 

Q. What would be the opportunity for married men to secure work along the 
line you have indicated?—A. I will say, in the case of a married man who, let us 
say, has his skilled trade, or even the mairied man who is without a trade and 
who is an unskilled laborer, that it is perfectly conceivable that he may be in a 
congested labor market and unable to go out and seek employment in the country; 
and that while the opportunities of work may exist in other regions than his 
immediate region, yet. so far as ho is concerned, he is cut off from those oppor¬ 
tunities by reason of the ties which hind him to a particular locality. In other 
words, a man may be in a congested labor market, and it may be impossible for 
him to find work, and also imiossible for him to go beyond the range of that con¬ 
gested labor market and seek work in regions where it may be found. 

Q. You have said that there were thousands of men who were in the army of 
the unemployed and a great many of those were married jieople. What do 
such people do when there are thousands of jjeople who can not get employ¬ 
ment? How are they supisirted—that class of unemployed?—A. I may say m 
regard to the army of unemploywl, as I saw it in Chicago, that while there 
were many thousands of men there obviously in excess of the local demand 
for lalior, yet a very considerable part of this number was made up of the tramp 
class. I had very little contact with the tramp class. Walking along the 
country roads I was almost not brought in contact with the tramps at all. 
The tramps travel by the railway systems, usually beating their way on freight 
cars, or in some such way traveling from place tojilace. It was perfectly obvious 
in tho course of my first two weeks' stay in Cliicago that a very considerable 
element of tho unemployed consisted of this tramp class. This class of people, 
of course, do not work at all. They simply come into the large industrial cen¬ 
ters in the winter Iwcause they are able to live with greater comfort there than 
in the country. There is always the police station to fall back upon for a 
night’s lodging. It is perfectly possible for large numbers of them to make a 
considerable sum of money every day ahnost by what is known as the hard-luck 
story—stopping men on the street and begging. 1 have no personal accurate 
knowledge of it. but 1 have lieen told that men who liecome proficient in that 
line will make as much as $1..')0 and ll.T,! a day; that is, they will average as 
much as that. And then the saloons which furnish free lunches make it possible 
for these men to live in large numbers on comparatively small sums. 1 may add 
that in addition to the station houses and the tree-lunch counters of the saloons, 
the cheap lodging houses—the 5-ceut, 10-cent, aiid l.'i-cent lodging houses—make it 
possible also for them to live in large numbers. Therefore in all the large industrial 
centers, complicating this problem of the unemployed, are always large munbers 
of men who swell the anny of the unemployed, but who really do not belong to 
the lalxir class as a class, who are not men looking fur employment at all. And 
among the unemployed in the large cities, in the industrial centers, in the winter 
are also large numbers of men who follow trades which furnish very limited 
employment during the winter months; they are in a measure snpportM by the 
trade unions during the winter when that trade is light. There dues remain 
always, however, in the industrial centers large numbers of men who are drawn 
there, I suppose, by the gregarious instinct, who are really looking for work, who 
would be willing to accept any form of honest employment if they could secure 
it; and the great pity is that they have ever allowed themselves to enter the indus¬ 
trial centers, that ihey have not made it a point to go out into the country and 
seek employment there, not necessarily on farms, but in country communities 
and small towns, 

Q, (By Mr, Litchman,) In saying that you are speaking of the unmarried?— 
A. Of the unmarried, as applied specifically to them, I do not think in the case 
of all married men that it was necessary for them to get themselves into these 
industrial centers. They might have remained in the country, or might have 
taken advantage of some favorable opportunity to get there, 

Q, Would they not go where their tme calls them?—A, Yes; if the trade has 
oaUed them, that is true, 

a The blanches of skilled labor that are often called unskilled, does not that 
y?—A, Yes; 1 think it does, I do think there is either a lack of knowledge 
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of opportunitieN in the county, or else there is nnwiUingness on the part of men 
who Know of those opportnnities to accept work in the country witii the condi¬ 
tions of life which attmd country emplojnnent. I found in nnmbentrf instances 
men who, althongh they knew mm their own experience that they conld get 
work in the country, preferred the comparative destitution of the chance employ¬ 
ment in the city to the conditions of isolation and loneliness which attend the 
life of labor in the country itself. 

Q. (By Mr. Parvdhar.) Did yon find that the stationary or permanent labor 
of the smaller communities in the West and Northwest was made up usually of 
manied men. men who have families? Did yon come across many that ever 
took the risk—where they had a wife and cliildren, and not knowing of a situa¬ 
tion in Chicago or in Joliet or in Burlington—of moving a family 1(K) miles on 
the chance of trying to get work? Are not those cases' very few?—A. Yes; I 
think I understand yon; and I should say. on the basis of ray exixmence, that it 
was characteristic of the working jieople in country commnnitiea that they were 
maniwl; that that was the characteristic of the skilled workmen, let us say the 
carijeiitera or the bricklayers or the masons—that they were niarriwl men; hut as 
to the going of married men, and taking with them their families, into a great 
industrial ceiit*‘r like Chicago—the conditions which existe<l in Chicago that win¬ 
ter were e-xceptional; so that while it is true from my observation that hirge 
nnm1)ors of married men had gone into the city, it was lxs^ausi> the ex]K)sition 
hnihlings were in jirocess of erection and had attriu’tisl them. 

That was an ahnonnal condition?—A. That was an abnormal condition; andl 
think that the drift of your iminiry indicates the truth, so far as my knowledge 
goes, that the luamed witfkiugman in the country conuminities does not com¬ 
monly run the risk of taking his family into industrial centers on the chance of 
getting employment there at iierhaiw Isdter ivages. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.arke, ) (hi the other hand, is it not tnie, from your observation, 
that a g(K)d many married men go to the industrial centers with the exisHitation 
of getting employment there for members of their families, and is it not true that 
many of the unemployed men in Chicago were siipjairted by the earnings of some 
memlM'r of their families?—A. The last of that is (lerfectl y tnie, so far as my obser¬ 
vation goes. So far as the first part of your iminiry is concerned, I do not think 
that my exiierieuce warrants me in inaKiiig a statement alsiut it at all, Ixxianse 
the very tew instances that 1 came to know of iicraonally would not furnish the 
basis of an opinion of any value. But I have no hesitation at all in saying that in 
large numliers of cases the family was kept from starvation by the work of chil¬ 
dren of the family; and very often the work of the wife, ia>rhni)s. and the children 
in the sweat shops—that the sweating system, whatever may be its evils, yet fur¬ 
nished forms of employment which maile it jawsihle to maintain families when 
perhaps the tireadwinner. the father of the family, was out of employment; and 
not merely, of conrse, the sweat shops, hut often the forms of work which are 
open to children in the factories. 

Q. (By Mr. FARyUHAR.) As small villages increase and grow into small cities 
is it not a fai’t there in the West that the people are not nomadic; that the hoy- 
will learn part of the carpenter's trade and part of the shoemaker's trade, possi¬ 
bly, enough to make a living there l(x;ally, who could not possibly in as a trades- 
unionist in a large city and com{iete eriually with the men? And is it not a fact 
that as the population increases there is constancy of employment in some way 
the whole year round, and that the desire to go to the city is more in the unmar¬ 
ried peojile; (hat marriages are made locally there, the lioys and girls gro-wing up 
in the Iwality. as they did in the East years ago? Is not that the characteristic 
that is coming into the West now?—A. 1 think that that is the case; and I think, 
moreover, that the conditions of country living are being slowly modified in the 
direction of a natural solution of this prohlem. I mean in this way: That there is 
no doubt the world over that the gref^rious instinct is operating very strongly in 
the way of drawing the country jiopulation into the industrial centers; and I tmnk 
that the development, particularly in the West, with the rise of new communities 
and tne growth of small communities into larger communities, accompanied by 
the cheapening of means of travel, is leading to a condition which is wholly new 
in the country—that is, in affording urban opportunities, city opportnnities, in what 
were formerly isolated and lonely communities—so that the operation of this gte- 
garious instinct will cease to be so strongly in the direction of the very large indus- 
triAl centers and will tend eventually to make the population contented with the 
opportnnities which come with the natural growth of these country communities. 

Q. Did you find much discontent among the working people with whom yon 
associated there west of Chicago—between there and the coast?—A. No, I may 
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gay none whatever; as a working class none whatever in the sense of the revolu- 
tiona^ discontent which I found among the working class in Chicago itself. 

Q. The foreigners?—A. The foreigners, yes. The discontent was of the kind 
wmch expressed itself among the farmer class in the agitation, let ns say, for the 
free coinage of silver—something of that sort. It was not at all of a kind which 
expressed itself in the desire for the abolition of the rights of private property—for 
example, the subversion of the economic organization of society as it exists at the 
present time. » 

(j. (By Mr. Phillips.) Would it not be well to make a comparison betwera the 
time that yon made this investigation, the years 1891 and 1892, and the conditions 
existing in the midst of the great panic of 1893 and 1894? Were not the times, at 
the time you made this journey, almost abnormally good through the counter, 
excepting the congested condition in Chicago; and would the same occur in 1888 
and 1894?—A. Yes; I think if 1 had tried the experiment in the years 1898 and 
1894 instead of in the years 1891 and 1892 that 1 undoubtedly would have fonnd 
greater difficulty than I did in getting employment in any of the larger centers of 
population. I still think, however, that even if it had lieen the years 1898 or 1894 
or 1895, the years of the depression that followed 1898,1 would have found opwr- 
tunities of work in the country very much as I found them in the years in which 
1 did carry on this experiment, tiecause the sort of work that I got was of a kind 
for which there would always be more or less of a demand—on the farms, in log¬ 
ging camps, and working on the railways. 

It is perfectly possible that there may have been in this year, particularly in 
connection with employment like that on the railway, a supply of men far in 
excess of the demand; but that is merely an opinion- based on the very m-eatly 
changed conditions of 1893-94 as compared with 1891-92. I do not think the con¬ 
ditions of 1891-92 were abnormal so much as the conditions of 1898-94, which I 
think were abnormal. The conditions of 1891-92 were relatively normal, and 
therefore I was rather fortunate in having hit ujjon those years as the years of 
my enieriment. Certainly it is perfectly obvious that the conditions which 
emsteci in 1898,1894, 1895, lieing abnormal, did not represent clearly the condi¬ 
tions in this country equally with the years 1891-92, which were more normal 
than the years following. 

Q. (By Mr. FaK(JUIIAb.) In your tramp from Los Angeles to San Francisco, 
occupying about a month, did you come across any Asiatic labor?—A. I did along 
the railways, and that effectually cut off the possibility of my finding employ¬ 
ment on the railways. I could not have got work there, as I did in Nebraska, for 
example. 

Q. Vfhere they use the Asiatic labor are there mixed gangs of Americans and 
others working with the Chinese?—A. I observed no mixed gangs at all. 

Q. More on the character of contract labor—somewhat on the padrone sys¬ 
tem?—A. Yes, I sliould say. 

Q. Yon know nothing at all about the wages paid?—A. I know nothing about 
the wa^s paid there. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What kind of living did you find in the various places 
that you visited? I mean as h> the houses in which the people lived, and the 
food that they ate, and the lieds that tliey slept in, and so on.—A. I may say that 
my experience in that particular was perfectly uniform, so uniform as to admit 
of hardly an exception. 1 should say that the working class as a class in this 
country lives and tares far lietto than any working class in any part of the world; 
that in living with gangs cff^lerkingmen, even with unskilled workingmen, I 
lived fur the most iiart in ||■K|lMt were kept as mechanics' boarding houses. 
The houses themselves yHKfWd, the beds were good, and our food was uni¬ 
formly good. It not linntfuently happened that the woman who kept the 
mechanics' boarding house had previous to her marriage been out at service, and 
had in this way acquired some exceptional knowledge of cooking, and her cooking 
was excellent as a result. It was my common experience that we had meat three 
times a day. Indeed, workingmen seem to demand as their right that they should 
have meat three times a day. I will use asan illustration—andlconfessthaton the 
whole it is the best illustration of the boarding-house—the tenementhousein Chi¬ 
cago near the factory wherel was at work. We breakfasted at half past 6 in the 
morning in order to admit of our being in the factory at 7 o’clock. We had a 
porrito, we had meat, we had a vegeteble, we had all the coffee we wanted for 
' breakfast, and excellent bread—all, I mightsay, very well prepared. Thirty min-, 
utes was allowed for oifr midday meal, which was our dinner. The fact that 80 
minutes, was allowed was the result of choice on the piwt of the factory hands. 
Instead <4,working from 7 to 12 and from f to 6, we worked from 7 to 12 and 
from h|lniB^ IB tb half past 6, getting off the half hour earlier in that way. We 
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used to run from the factory to the hoarding house. There was, I might say. on 
an average about 16 of us factory hands living in this boarding house. When we 
entered the house for our midday meal we came just as we were from our work. 
We could not stop to wash ourselves, but sat down just as we were, and at each 
man’s place was a steaming liowl of soup. When he had done with the soup it 
was replaced with a plate containing a slice of roast of some sort, and with this 
roast would be two or three vegetables and an abundance of bread, and after the 
soup and roast would come a dessert, usually pie—the men being very fond of 
pje__or sometimes a pudtog. In the evening, after our day’s work was done 
and we had a chance to wash up, we had a simpler meal, some cold meat and a 
hot vegetable, with an abundance of bread, anti we finished up with a preserve 
of some sort—fruit in some shape. 

That is perhaps the most favorable instance; but it is fairly typical of the sort 
of living that I got as a laboring man; and the rate I was paying there was 14.25 

ft 

I may say, as Itetween the laboring class tliat lives in the mechanics’ boarding 
house and the men working on the farms, the lulvantage is on the side of the 
mechanics. I ditl not find that the ctstking was so uniformly gistd on the farms 
as I had in mechanics’ Istarding houses, nor was the variety of food so great. It 
was not at all an infnsiucnt thing on some of the farms that much of the fwxl 
would be fried; we would lx- given fried pork or Iwcon, with the potatoes fried 
in the fat of the ix>rk. The breixl was not nearly so gtxid as wo got geneially in 
the mecWnics’ lH)ardiug house, and particularly the pastry was not nearly so 
goo<l. I will say that while I got the impression that the contrast was altogether 
in favor of the fare of the meidianics, yet there wore notable exceptions on the 
fanu. 

I worked for a farmer in Pennsylvania, where the cooking was admirable, could 
not have Iweii better, and the cleanliness with which it was served was perfect, 
carrying out the very Ix'st tradition of country life in America. And I eiperi- 
enceil the same thing in southern Minnesota in working for a fanner there. The 
service was dainty and clean and the fixid was well preiiared and un<‘Xc^tional 
in every particular. But. 1 got the impression, on the whole, of Nitter food, of 
greater variety of fixxl. of better cooked f<xid, in the mechanics' Ixiardmg houses 
than in the ordinary run of the farms. 

Q. (By Mr. LmiiMAN.) What exiierience or observation have you had upon 
wmeh to contrast the conditions in tliis country and other countries'^—A. I have 
no ixirsonal experience at all; only the testimony of economists who are writing 
about the food of lalxiring classes in foreign countries. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.-ABKE.) On the whole, where do you think the condition of the 
workingman is better, in the city or m the country'/ I mean Ixith skilled and 
unaWUw.—A. It is very hard for "me to answer that question, Ixicause I see it in 
so many different lights. For example, one of the most valuable acquaintances I 
made when working in the exposition grounds was a carpenter who had come in 
from Ohio. He was a skilled workman. His position in this Ohio village wh^ 
he lived was that of a member of the community, on terms of perfect social 
equality with everyone else in the community. He knew everybody—was on 
terms of social equality. His children went with the best children of the com¬ 
munity, to Bchixil and at play. He was a carpenter, a cabinetmaker, and a con¬ 
tractor in a small way. He came to Chicago to tike advantage of the high wages 
on the exposition grounds. He got employment ti^jlM^but it was under conditions 
which were wholly new to him. A great presaurei® brought to bear on him to 
join the union, and he found that instead of being an individnal, as be was in the 
community in which he formerly lived, he was simply a number on the exposi¬ 
tion ground, and in joining the union he merged his individuality into that of the 
nnion; that his sptwial skill or siiecial knowledge of his trade was of no very meat 
advantage to him because of the uniform scale of wages required by the union. 

How, that man's position was altogether better in his country home; but I am 
not at all sure that that applies in the large to the whole number, let us say, of brick¬ 
layers or carpenters or ^ne masons or the various other trades orranized into 
unions. I firmy believe that nnion orgai^tion is just us inevitably a part of 
our industrial organization as the centralization and organization of capital. I 
think it a parallel development perfectly inevitable and perfectly necessary. 

Therefore in speaking of the condition in the large, I sBould say that it is very 
much better for the man with a skilled trade—better far him, better for his trade, 
better for the interests of his class that he be under conditions which ad^it of his 
be^ a member of the nnion and adding his personal strength to the streaght of the 
onion as snob. So far as unskilled laborers are concerned, I can not but think 
that with the conditions of employment as they are in this country it is far better 
tor him to be in the country than it is to be in the large iitdostrial centers. 
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Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haems.) Whicli offers the greatest opportnnity for becom¬ 
ing independent financially, that is, being able to control his own time and his 
own labor at his own work?—A. In the cotmtry, decidedly. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Yonr investigation covered the latter part of 1891 and 
the begmning of 1892?—A. The whole of 1898 and the beginning of 1898. 

Q. iHd it go far enough into the panic days of 1898 to afford any opportunities 
of contrast?—A. No; it did not. As 1 said a few minutes ago, a contact with the 
conditions of 1893 would have been very valuable as furnishing a contrast to my 
experience. Yet I think I am justified in maintaining it was, on the whole, fortu¬ 
nate that the experiment was carried out in 1891 and 1892, because those condi¬ 
tions were really more normal than the conditions of 1893. 1894, and 1895. The 
conditions were decidedly abnonual in 1898 and subBecjnent years. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhak.) Comingincontact, as you would, with all classes, with 
all nationalities, as well as all kinds of people in the unemployed class, what did yon 
discover as to their social order or religious elements among them, their observance 
of Sunday, and such things as that?—A. Well, I may say that that varied widely 
with reference to the nationality and witli reference to their religions antecedents. 
In the first place, among the classes with which I was associateo, that is, unskilled 
laborers, there were very few native bom. It was rather the exception for me to 
find myself working with native-born Americans. I was for the most part work¬ 
ing with gangs of laborers who were men of foreign birth. The result of my 
observation among the various classes in the country was that working people of 
Protestant antecedents had very largely drifted away from religions infiuences, 
excepting in the country: that there the hold of Christianity generally as 
expressed in the organized church was still strong; but that among the wage- 
earning classes those who were of Protestant antecedents had either drifted or 
W8»e rapidly drifting away from the organized church, and that the hold of the 
Christian church upon the wage-earning class who were Protestant in their 
lining and antecedents was very slender indeed; but among those who were 
Boman Catholic in their antecedents their conviction and training was of a kind 
which lead them to retain their connection with the church as an organization. 

For example, if I went to chnrch in the country community I found there the 
farmers and the agricultural laborers with their wives and children; but in the 
city, as a workingman, if I went to a Protestant church I found it was the rarest 
thing that there were other men there of my class—other workingmen: whereas 
if I went to a Roman Catholic church I found the wage-earners overwhelmingly 

S redominated.and that the Roman Catholic Church as a church was the only one 
lat had retained its hold on the laboring classes, while the Protestant churches 
had very largeW lost them, excepting in country communities. 

I hope that I have emphasized as 1 should Mve the fact, as it appears to me, 
that my investigation was only important and valuable as it increased my per¬ 
sonal toowledge; that 1 do not think that my testimony is of value either as a 
scientific contribution to economics or that the observation of the single indi¬ 
vidual, although carried through months, as mine was, is of any special impor¬ 
tance except as applying to perhaps a very few limited conditions such as I have 
Indicated in the opportimities of work and the opportunities of improved position. 

<j. (By Mr. Clarke.) Would you please inform us if you discoverM much 
clannishness among the foreign element in the city or counti^. and if you entered 
any foreign colonies in any section?—A. Yes; there were evidences of national 
clannishness in the fact that there were large sections of a city like Chicago which 
would be Inhabited largely by members of one nationality or another. There 
would be a Polish Jew region; there would be a region where a large number of 
Gireeks lived; there would be another region where the overwhelming nationality 
of the population was German; and another Scandinavian. I might say I found 
there was a curious iiersistence of the same condition in parte of the Northwest, 
where I would find a Scandinavian community, where the adjoining farmers for 
a considerable area would be Scandinavians. There was another region that I 
was told of that was distinctly a French settlement; and another—this was a 
religious distinction and not a national one—where the farmers were aU Friends. 
Other communities there were which were German. So that there was evidence 
both in the cities and in the countrjr of this national clannishness and holding 
together of the population of one nationality. 

I think, thongh, that the tendency in a large city like Chia^ istobreakthatnp 
mactloally by Qie conditions of work, because in working in a large factory like 
m one where I wae, with 2,000 men employed, I found they were men of all 
nBtiona]iiiee,a8 representing the wage-earning claraes in thi^ country. Astothe 
ptedomlnanoe iff one natic^dity over another, I may say there were more Scan- 
dlMvians than any other, but there were Irishmen, and also native-born Amerl- 
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cana is ccmaideraUe nnmbers, asd other nationalities as well. I foond the same 
condition holding tme on the exposition ground. There were abont 10,000 men 
employed there when I was engaged with tiie roadmakerts. and my gang was 
made np of Irishmen and Germans, and 1 or 3 native-born Americans besides 
mysdf, while the skilled trades presented a wide variety of nationalities in their 
constitution. 

Q. What is yonr opinion of this colonization as a hindrance to the assimilation 
to an American style of living?—A. It seemed to me to be a decided hindrance, jpar- 
ticnlarly in the country community, because it is there much more difficult to 
break it np than it is in city communities, as I have already indicated, by the 
character of work which throws the various classes together. In certain iiarts of 
the Northwest there are Scandinavian communities where the teaching is in the 
native tongue of the settlers, and I think that is a factor in making more persis¬ 
tent the national characteristics as over gainst the assimilation by the popula¬ 
tion on the part of the American nation. I observed, though, that the process df 
assimilation seemed to be very rapid in the country districts or communities, 
because the children of foreign ancestors in manjr instances showed the emergence 
of distinctly American traits. It was difficult in some instances to realize that 
these particular individuals were removed by only one generation from foreim 
birth and foreign bringing np. The actual process of assimilation seemed to be 
very rajiid, although retarded in some instances by the persistence of these 
communities which I liave siioken of. 

<J. Do yon judge it to Isj greatly beneficial to the American farm l8borer--^the 
foreigner—to Ik‘ taken into the family of the American farmer?—A. I think it to 
be a matter of the first importance. I think that if a man is of such a character 
that he can be taken in it is of the very first imimrtance to him as a matter of 
social training and as a matter of training for citizenship, because there is no 
class among whom he can learn American institutions as he can among our(||gm- 
ing class—men who are themselves intelliwnt and observant, who know Ameri¬ 
can institutions and lielieve in them, and who would be able to Impart their 
knowledge to these men as no other class in the country perhaps would have the 
opiKirtunitv of doing, or who would have the knowledge to immrt that this class 
has as a class. I came out of my experiment with the very highest regard for 
our farmers, the standards of intelligence, the standards of morality, the stand¬ 
ards of patriotism, all seeming to mu very remarkable among the farming class 
of the country. 

Q. Have yon studied the problem of the possible governmental distribution of 
imuugrants among the rural communities?-A. I have studied it only in relation 
to the inauguration of a plan for State employment bureaus; and I might say in 
regard to that that it is so far simply in an experimental stage, and that I do not 
feel warranted in offering any opinion on it as a definite exjieriment. I do not, 
however, have any hesitation in saying that the feature of the problem of the 
nnemploytsl very largely in the country which impresses me is the lack of scien¬ 
tific distribution, and that anything that can be done which looks toward a 
readjustment, and a more scientific adjustment, would be a thing that wonld go 
to the very root of this difficulty. 

Q. I judge that you think there is room enough for a large immination yet, 
provide that immigration can be properly placed?—A. Ob, yes; I do not think 
that the resources of our country are near their exhaustion yet. I think that 
our country mi^ht support a population two or three times in excess of the 
present population; that there need not be any serious pressure on the limits of 
subsistence in this country until the population is more than twice its present 
number—that is, considering the natural resources of the country. I am glad 
yon spoke of that, because I think that bears directly on the problem of the unem¬ 
ployed; that if we had a (mpulation that was pressing on the limits of subsistence, 
that would in itself constitute a very serious phase of the whole problem; but 1 
do not think that is true, and that therefore the problem of the employe as it 
exists most arise from conditions other than any pressure on the limits of sub¬ 
sistence. It is true there may be local pressure of that nature, but it is not true 
taking the country as a whole. 

Q. (By Mr. FABQtTBAH.) When yon were in Chicago, associating with anarch¬ 
ists and destructive socialists, did yon have an opportunity to bmong to any of 
the societies or become intimate with the members, so as to know what their 
plans were and what they intended to carry out?-A. I could easily have joined 
the organization of socialists in Chicago, but not being a socialist uid not sympa- 
tidiing with socialism, I did not become a member of the organization, and espe¬ 
cially as I did not have any difficulty whatever in attending their meetinn and 
commg to personal acquamtanoe with them, .^d I should say that I do not 
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consider the socialists destructive in their views at all. Among the anarchists 
there are those, t«rticularl^ those who call themselves communistic anarchists, 
who are decidedly destnictive in their views, who believe in the violent over¬ 
throw of the present organization of society; but among the socialists I found 
that they were not at all destructive in their ideas in regard to the organization 
of sixaety or in regard to the reorganization of society. 1 found them evolution¬ 
ary in their views, believing that the processes of social evolution are all work¬ 
ing in the direction of the collectivist order of society as contrasted with the 
individualistic order of society. I had no trouble in coming into intimate asso¬ 
ciation with them so as to get their views. They offered their views with entire 
readiness to me, and I may say that so far as they are concerned they have two 
very definite objects in view. The first is a political object. The first part of 
their programme is wholly political—to form an organization which they hope to 
extend until it will embrace a sufficient number of voters to gain iwlitical con¬ 
trol. The gaining of political control is simply preliminary to using this ixilitical 
control for the sake of the reorganization of industry, their aim being that 
instead of private property in the instriiinents of production there shall be col¬ 
lective ownership of them all. They anticipate no revolution in bringing this 
about, but they regard the progress of centralization and the organizatiijn of 
capital as being all in the direction of preparing society for final collectivist organi¬ 
zation as contrasted with individualistic organization. 

Q. Did you find in your intercourse with the workingmen any practical social¬ 
ists or socialists that would talk their views and keep expounding their views to 
their fellow-men while they were off work—agitators in socialism?—A. Oh, yes, 
there are numbers of men, particularly among the socialists. I did not come so 
much in contact with the anarchists, but among the socialists the propaganda of 
socialism was, from their point of view, like the propaganda of a religion. They 
believe in it as a religion, and they believe in promulgating the ideas of socialism 
among all workingmen they come in contact with; so they try to make them¬ 
selves the centers of missionary iiiftiience. 

(^. Do these discussions bring out an element of discontent, or is it more edu¬ 
cational or general discussion of princiidcs and niattos of that kind?—A. It was 
more a discnssion of principles. I did not hear among these men much violent 
hostility to any given class in this country. They are constantly contrasting in 
their ordinary speech the capitalistic class and the wage-earning class; but 1 did 
not hear any violent speeches against the capitalistic class as contrasted with 
the proletariat. They seemed to regard the capitalistic class as a result of the 
evolution process just as much as the proletariat was the result of evolution, and 
that capitalists were not themselves to blame for the condition of things, but 
were simply factors in the further evolution. Quite frequently I would hear 
admissions on the itart of these men that individually there were many good 
capitalists—good men—but that as a class it represented a necessary evolutionary 
development. They looked on it as tyrannous, appropriating the values created 
by the wage-earning class, but they did not s^^ of it in terms of hostility so 
much as in terms of theoretical accounting for an economical condition which 
was a part of the evolutionary development. I have the feeling, though, that 
among the anarchists the sentiment is very much of the nature of strong hostility 
to the class ns a class; that they would like nothing better than the opportunity 
of destroying the capitalistic ch^ and the whole capitalistic rdgime if they could. 

Q. Also the wage system?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clxkke.) Did yon notice whether that condition prevailed mnch 
among those who were thrifty, who had accumulated a little property?—A. No. 
And yet I would l)e very guards about that, because among the socialists I came to 
know, and among the anarchists, were men who were industrious workingmen; 
no doubt about that at all. But it seemed to me to be true that among the rank 
and file of the men who were known as socialists and anarchists were men who 
were many of them not thrifty, were not good workingmen as men, and men who 
did not keep their jobs very long. 

It was partionlarly noticeable among the fanning classes that if I found a man 
who was at all revolntinnaiy in bis ideas—and I do not mean by that that I found 
many who were socialistic in their ideas, but such men as believed the free coin- 
am of silver was going to reorganize the industrial world in such a way as to 
give them a very much better clmce—I found the men who, as a rule, were mast 
strongly advocating these ideas were men that seemed to me the least efficient as 
Gamers; and the thrifty, industrious farmer was not likely to be a violent 
agitator of free coinage of silver, or the single tax, or any other panacea for the 
improvement of the condition of his class. 

(j. I suppose you come in contact with an abundance of men who have not one- 
quarter of tbe education or experience or observation that yqn have, who have 
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very positive convictions in regard to all public questions?—A. Oh, yes, and who 
were entitled to them, it seeiuM to me, very mnco more than I. lam glad yon 
spoke of that, because it gives me a chance to say something which I want very 
much to say with regard to these political and economic questions. ' 

In the summer of 1893, when I was going through the tanning communities, I 
came to know many farmers who were deeply interested, for example, in the 
question of the free coinage of silver, and I was very glad indeed of getting their 
views at first hand, and ameng the most valuable things, it seemed to me, that I 
got from my contact with these men was the relation which they bore to the 
whole question as a class. When. four years later, in the campaign of 1896,1 road 
in the Eastern newsjiapers that this was a movement which was essentially dis¬ 
honest and that the farmers were trying to jiay oft their obligations at 50 cents on 
the dollar. I resented that very strongly. 

I do not think there is a more honest cluss in the country than our farmers. 
Such an imputation as that was exceedingly unfair, not appreciating at all the 
position of the farmer class. 

However wrong the men may have been, as a question of finance, they were 
not at all wrong in looking at the matter from their point of view as producers, 
because it is indisputable that from 1873 dovra to that year of 1893 and for four 
or five years after there had been a steady decline in price, and that farmers over 
and over again found themselves in this position, as one farmer very concretely 
expressed it to me. He said: “ Supix)8e I borrowed $1,000 when I was getting a 
dollar a bushel for wheat. Suppose the i>rice of wheat went down to 50 cents a 
bushel before I had paid my indebtedness. When I contracted my indebtedness 
I would have had to raise 1,000 bushels of wheat to pay my obligation, but when 
it came to meeting my indebtedness wheat had gone down to SO cents a bushel 
and it involved my raising 3,000 bushels of wheat to pay the obligation. What I 
am contending is not that 1 jmy 50 cents on the dollar, but that I pay for my out¬ 
standing obligation what it was worth when I borrowed it." 

That was his point of view, and it represented the point of view of large num¬ 
bers of our farming class, and it seemed to me there was a great dettl to justify 
their view. 

I had been looking at it purely as a student of finance, and did not appreciate 
their isjaition. 1 could not help seeing the causes which affected the values the 
world over, such as the raising of wheat under improved methods of cultivation 
and improved methods of transjiortation. But they were looking at it from the 
point 01 view of producers, and so far from lieing dishonest in their purposes, 
there is no class in the country more stanchly honest than our farmers. 

Q. Their view was based on the assumption that there had been a shrinkage in 
the volnme of money per capita, as the result of the demonetization of the silver 
dollar?—A. Precisely; that the fall in the price of commodities was the result of 
a shrinkage in the volume of the currency, which they looked upon as having 
been brought about by the creditor class, that was interested in the appreciation 
of the value of the currency. 

Q. If they had known the fact that instead of there having been a shrinkage 
in volume there was a constant and steady increase in that volume, do you think 
so many of them would have entertained the view that they did?—A. I do not 
think that so many of them would have entertained the view. I think if there 
had been more instruction, careful, systematic instruction, in the elements of 
finance that great numbers of these vei^ intelligent fanners would have rejgarded 
the matter in an entirely different way. But, I think, so far as that is con¬ 
cerned, while many of them conceded that there had been an increase of volume 
of currency, yet their contention was that the increase of the volume of currency 
had not kept pace with the increase of commercial need. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Wabhinqton, D. C., December U, 1900. 

ISSTDtOST 07 KB. BOBEBT A. WOODS. 

Head of SwUh End House, Boiton, Maae. 

The commission met at 10.50 a. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At 8.30 
p. m., Ur. Robert A. Woods was int^uced as a witness,^,being duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

<3. (By Mr. Clabke.) Will you kindly give the stenographer your post-ofSce 
adoreu?—A. Ho, 6 Rollins street, Boston. 
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Q. How long have you Iwen connected with that settlement?— A.. Nearly 9 

^ Q. Were you there at the foundation of the settlement?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it a college settlement?—A. Yes. 

u. How many people does it engage in this work?—A. We have seven men in 
readence, and at anoUier house tbiw women. Then there is a group of associate 
workers who don't live on the OTound, but who come usually once a week for 
some regular duty, mimbering about 80 men and women. 

Q. Is your work confined to the slum section of the south end of Boston, or do 
you go into the old north end also'?-A. We are now engaged in making some 
studies of the north end, but most of our work lies at the south end. 

Q. Have von any statement prepared concerning the work in which yon are 
engaged'?—A. I have made some outlines here with special regard to an investi- 

f ition made at our settlement house, which was published in a book called 
he City Wilderness. 

Mr. Cl\rkb. Please proceed, then, in your own way to enlighten the commis¬ 
sion on that subject. 

The Witness. Gentlemen: The object of the college or university settlement 
is to place in a poor and crowded district a group of young men or young men 
and young women who shall so far as possible identify themselves with the life 
of their district. They are suppos^ to be young iKirsons who have lieen trained 
in college, in some branches of social mdence, and they go there with the double 
object of studying the situation, and of doing all that they can for improving the 
conditions which they find. In their work for social improvement they strive 
above all to work with the people of the district and to incite self-help and mutual 
aid among people just as far as possible. 

The study to which I have referred covers a district containing a "population of 
about 40,000. This district 25 years ago was the abode of very well-tcedo people, 
but at that time some ^at changes were made in the city of Boston. A large part 
of the present city of Boston is made land. The new district which was built in 
this waybeeamethe abodeof the more well-to-do citizens, so that this older district 
has gradually gone over to tenement-house and lodging-house population. Of this 
pojiulation of 40.000, fully one-half live in tenement houses—that is, where the fami¬ 
lies h^ve from 1 to 4 rooms. One-fifth of the population lives in higher grade tene¬ 
ments and apartment houses, and nearly all the remainder live in lodging houses. 
In this entire district, which was formerly the abode of many well-to-do citizens of 
Boston, there are less than 100 families who have residences of their own-Hhat is, 
who have entire houses to themselves. In this district the American population— 
that is, the population which has been American for 2 generations—constitutes 
about 80 per cent of the jwpulation, the Irish population 82 per cent, carrying it 
backtothe second generation; British-American population,Opercent; Jewish, 11 
percent; British, 6 per cent; Italian, 1.7 per cent: German, 1.5 per cent, and the 
small remainder is made up of Austrian, French, Swedish, etc. 

In this district there is a great lack of sanitary facilities on account of the increase 
of inhabitants per house; that is, these old houses which formerly were used as resi¬ 
dences of well-to-do citizens and formerly accommodated one family, now accom¬ 
modate a number of families, and accommodate two or three or four times as 
many people as they were intended for; so that the bathing facilities and water- 
doset facilities and all that are very inadeiiuate to the present number of inhab¬ 
itants. Where there are houses that have been specially built as tenement houses 
there appmrs the evil of the ventilating sliaft and the dark inside rooms. In an 
investimtion of this district, made some 9 years'ago by the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics of I^bor, the conclusion was reached that 25 per cent of the houses in 
this district were positively objectionable from a sanitary point of view. Of 
course this state of things means dampness, darkness, and baid air. The crowd^ 
of the houses pots immorality and nncleanliness at a premium. In a district like 
this it is very important that the sanitary authorities should have full power to 
destroy insanitary buildings. This power is now granted by the Massachusetts 
statutes, and during the few years has been ezerdsed vrith great effect in 
Boston, so that a large number of the most insaidtary buildings have been destroyed 
order of the boaM of health. It is very important, also, that there should be 
njdd restrictions upon the erection of new tenement houses, and especially upon 
the repairing or making over of old bouses to be used as tenement houses. In 
Massachnsero at present the restrictions upon the building of new tenement houses 
are adequate and effectual, but a larm amount of work is now being done in the 
way of repairing and makiiig over old buildings for use as tenement houses, and 
unoer the pretext of repairing an old house prwitioally a new tenement house will 
be oosstructed under conditions which would not at all be allowed except tor this 


pretext. The law ought to he extended so as to cover mote thoroo^ snpwvlslon 
of this repairing prooew. 

In this strict, wfaicli I may say is not the Pporest district in Boston, the pro¬ 
portions of indastrial grades are as follows; (These proirartions are made np as 
accnrately as possible. Of coarse they are not, in the fall sense, statistioally accn- 
rate, b^use we have not been able to take a thoroa^h censos of the district.) 
Two pr cent loafers; 10 pr cent casnal and intermittent workers; 38 per cent 
anskul^.'regaWly emplo}^ed—that is, men earning from $i.S0 to (3 per day; 30 
pr cent mechanics and artisans earning ^.33 to $3 a day; 37 pr cent clerks and 
small shopkeejiers; andOpr cent professional and mercantile class. We have 
made a very carefnl study of the way the working people of this district spend 
their wages, and we find that never less than one.qaarter of the family income 
goes for rent. Bent in Boston, I think, is a rather mgher item than in most other 
American cities, with the exception of New York. Often more than one-fourth of 
the family income will go for rent. About one-half goes for food. That leaves 
about one-fourth of the income to be spent for clothing, tumiture, recreation, 
snpprt of religion, and if anything is left, for thrift. It is easy to see what a 
small margin is left for savings; but this matter of thrift indicates whether a poor 
family is raising in the scale or falling in the scale. A family which manages to 
put something by is likely to rise in the scale, and a family not putting anything 
by is. in all probability, tending downw:ird. One of the most striking facts that 
we find in our district, as compared with some districts in foreign cities, is that 
the characteristic American spirit exists among the people—many things show 
their hopfulness. enterprise; even where everything seems to be going against 
a family, there is this quality of danntlessness which one does not find in the same 
grades of life in London, for instance. In the Endish cities there is hereditary 
puprism which existed for several generations. Fortunately in our American 
cities we liardly find that at all as yet, and that is one gieat ground of hop. 

In the matter of expnditure, this quality of enterprise and of self-respect often 
leads people to sacrifice the food item for the sake of the clothing item, for the 
sake of the furniture item—that is, a family which lives in 4 rooms and has a par¬ 
lor where it can receive its friends is on a higher social grade than a family which 
lives in 3 rooms and has simply one general room for kitchen and dining room 
and all sorts of pnriioses. Often yon see a family struggling and sacrificing, even 
at the point of its food supply, for the sake of rising to this higher social level, and 
often you see cases where pwple dress better than their income would allow, 
under this impulse of aelf-resi>ect, this desire to rise in life. Now, all that is v^ 
characteristic of our Ameiican life. People familiar with working class life 
abroad who see our working clas-ses, and see the way they dress, are always misled 
as to the grade of income on which they live. Of course that has its two sides, but 
on the whole it is very hopfnl, I think, because it shows the enterprise and hope¬ 
fulness and ambition of our people. 

We have also gjone quite carefully into the matter of plitics in the district 
where the house is located. We find that the pwer of the ward plitician comes 
from the manipulation of a gi'eat variety of social groups which spring up spn- 
taneonsly. and which be finds ready to his hand. The so-called pnp are rarely 
organized by the pliticians. The politicians find them and avail themselves of 
them, so that the machine plitical pwer in such wards bases itself on a pr- 
fectly nattu-ed instinct for association and organization, and it is one of the objects 
of university settlement work to take advantage of this instinct for organization 
and turn it into all sorts of good and hopful channels. The sppially interesting 
thing from the present pint of view with regard to ward phtics is its bearing 
on economical and industrial conditions. To a very large extent ward plitics 
applies to economical nee^. If one goes over the list of people who are depend¬ 
ent in one way or another upn the plitician, it is easy to see this. In every 
such ward there are a large number of aimirants for some public office. The 
amlntious young men of such a district find more of an opportunity ordinarily in 
connection with plitics than they do in connection with business. They have 
no family influence to give them a start in business, and very frequently, being 
of forei^ nationalities and of different religious faith from the more well-to-do 
people, they find themselves hindered by certain prejudices when they attonpt to 
start on a business career; so often for the cleverest and most ambinons young 
men of the district machine plitics offers the largest opprtunitv. Then, of 
course, there are a large number of men seeking for work in the city aepartments, 
the largest number b^g unskilled laborers. Then there are the small jobbers 
and contractors who wish to pt an opprtunity of work from the' city. The 
small shopkeeprs, to a considerable extent, depend f(» their patnmage on the 
influence of the more pwerfnl men of the district, who are usually the pliticians. 
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Tbe various license holders of such a district—^those holding liquor liceus^, ped¬ 
dles* licenses, and so on—must, to a large extent, be dependent on pohnci^s for 
securing their licenses. The loafer and semicriminal class and potential lawbreak¬ 
ers must keep in touch with the local political organization, for they demnd on it 
when they get into trouble with public authorities to give them such help as they 
can. Then, of course, there is a very large number of men who are more or less 
permanently unemployed, and occasionally they can get a chance for work for a 
day, week, or month through political influence. So that in all these various 
ways the economical and industrial needs of a district of that kind play into the 
hands of the machine politicians and greatly complicate the jiolitical problem of 
such a district. . , , , , 

We have also made some study of the economic bearing of crime and drunken¬ 
ness in the district. Of course it liecomes perfectly clear to one living on the 
ground that poverty and drink are each causes of the other. Poor food and 
uisanitary surroundings lead to diink and in turn follow from drink. The saloon 
rises out of the conditions which poverty f uniishes and at the same time perpetuates 
those conditions. The general absence of resource in such a district leaves the 
way open to the incitement to drink, and then of course in such a district 
drinking, to a great extent, is bonnU up vrith social custom. It is ordinarily said 
that the saloon is the poor man's club, and that is, to a large extent, true. It is 
interesting to note this, however, that in Boston, at least, as more and more 
restrictions are placed on the sahwn, as it is compelled to be opn to public view 
and all that, the tendency for the sahKin to be a workingman’s club is rather on 
the decrease. In fact, there are some saloons in Boston where prominent signs are 
put up saying that loafing is isisitively prohibited; so that it looks as if there was 
some slight reaction from that tendency of the sail >on toward becomi ng a w’orking- 
man’s club. The hope is that some better sort of center for workingmen will 
gradually be created. To a large extent drink in adult life is the fatal logic of 
childhood spent under tenemeut-hoiise conditions. Tenement-house conditions 
almost inevitably lead to vicious tendencies on the part of children, and the weak¬ 
ening of vitality and character which comes as a result of those things almost 
inevitably leads to drink when the child reaches mature years. In a very remark¬ 
able study called “ The Jukes,'' which was published some years ago, a study of 
a depraved family carried through several ^nerations, it was found that immo¬ 
rality preceded drunkenness: that the young men did not become drunkards until 
they were between M and 80 as a result of the depraved habits. I think that 
sheds some light on the effect of tenement-house life for children as leading to 
drunkenness in mature life. 

Another very difficult problem which comes to the front in this district lies in 
the association of prostitution with the lodging houses. There is a large lodging- 
house population in this district. This lodging-house evil is a growing one in our 
American cities. Even the old-fashioned boarding house is disappeariug. It is 
more and more true that jieople simply lodge in certain houses and take their 
meals in restanrante. That leaves unattached individnals without the usual 
restraints of family life or of neighborhood life, and these people have the most 
meager sources to draw upon for recreation and entertainment, and it is in such 
a district as that that the “ social evil ” is most likely to flourish. 

We find that the instances where women are driven into sin by want are com¬ 
paratively rare. But where large numbers of women receive $.5 or less per week, 
and where they have to pay f4 for board and lodging, it is easy to see now difficult 
it is for them to sustain themselves on those wages, and how strong the incite¬ 
ments of temptation come. Undoubtedly the promise of excitement and luxury 
and indolence largely serves to recruit this class of women, but it is also very 
true that this evil exists because it is impossible to hold human beings to the hard 
limits of a bare subsistence. 

I should like to present to tbe commission a few practical suggrations which 
have come as a result of this study and as a result of our work during the last 9 


years. 

First, it is possible to abolish the tramp; that is, the tramp is the roving pau¬ 
per, and it is possible to.put an end to his roving. If every town of more than 
6,000 population was compelled by State regulanon to provide a suitable work 
twt for tramps, these towns would very soon be put on the tramps ’ blacklist, and 
the tramps would avoid them. A provision of this kind would also be simple 
justice to the honest journeyman; that is, a man who is honestly and honorably 
going from place to place seeking work. This system has been tried in a large 
nnmDer of towns in Massachusetts with great success, and at the present time 
it is favored by a large majority of the towns in Massachusetts, so that it seems 
att(8gether likely at the next legislature a measure will be passed embodying this 
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feature. This snggeetion was made 6 years ago by a commission appointed in 
Massachusetts to investigate the suWect of the unemployed. 

Then as to the resident pauper: We need a mingled policy of gentleness and 
firmness for tte delinquent through drink. For instance, we need a system of 
probation and not imprisonment for first offenses. In the State of Massachusetts 
this matter is now being strongly urged and it is alto^ther probable that the 
system of probation will be applied much more thoroughly in dealing with drunk¬ 
enness. 'Aen in dealing both with drunkards and with delinquents generally 
there ought to be a gradual increase of the length of term, liepnning with the 
small term and having the term increased each time. We have in Massachusetts 
a habitual-criminal act, by which young criminals are first put on probation, then 
sent to reformatories. If it seems then that they are liecoming habitual criminals 
they can be sent for a longer period of time, even to the extent of a life sentence; 
and practically this same principle ought to lie applied to the pauis-r, drunkard, and 
prostitute. For such delinnuents, esiiecially in the early stages, a special type of 
institution is needed, something which will stand between the ptiorhouse on the 
one Imnd and the workhouse on the other; that is, an institution which would cany 
with it the minimum of disgrace and the maximum of training, an institution 
which would take the tramp, for instance, or a person who is beginning a career 
of pauperism, and put him under special training, and then if he proved to gain 
througb this training and promised to lie a useful citizen, he could l)e released; if 
not, he could be retained. This system has Ix'en recommended by many of the 
ablest students of slum conditions, first of all by Mr. Charles Booth, who is per¬ 
haps the greatest authority in the world on this subject; and this plan is alw) 
recommended by the commission on the unemployed which was apjiointed in 
Massachusetts alxiut 6 years ago. 

Then for the bona fide unemployed who can pass the alswe test there ought to be 
some sort ot public work provided which would carry with it no stigma; that 
is. if a man is perfectly wdUing to work and can not find work, it seems only fair 
that communities should provide him some sort of opportunity to eani an honest 
livelihood without placing upon him the disgrace of being a pauper. 

If these things were done it would lie possible for our communities to reduce 
public qutdoor relief to a minimum, and to relegate to organized private charity 
the occasional need of the casually or intermittently employed. 

It is very important that legal restrictions upon helpful association among 
laborers and artisans should be removed just as far as possible. In England, after 
the industrial revolution, as the factory system grew, die restraints carried over 
from the old system which involved capital, involved the employer, were very 
soon removed, but it took 60 years before the corresponding restraints which 
affected the workingmen were removed. I think wo are under somewhat the 
same difficulty in this country. I think we are quick to remove legal and con¬ 
stitutional restraints that would affect the development of industriaJ enterprise, 
but slow to remove such restraints as affect protective organizations among 
workingmen. In nearly all of our States further legislation is needed to secure 
the best care and the freest use of the funds of labor organizations and cooperative 
societies; and it is certainly true in some of our States that leral, and in some 
cases, perhaps, constitutional, changes are necessary in order to allow the orderly 
and peaceful working out of trade-union policy. For 25 years now in England, 
for instance, peaceful picketing in case of strike has been allowed by statute. In 
most of our States, if not in all, there is still legal, and perhaps constitutional, 
difficulty on such a point as that. 

The experience of Massachusetts shows the importance and the success of legal 
enactments designed to prevent a low order of industry, such as the sweating 
system. Of course, most of our States now arecoming to have advanced legiriation 
with regard to the hours for women and children employed in factories. Similar 
legislation is needed to cover the case of women and children employed in mer¬ 
cantile establishments. During the past year a 58-hour law covering such cases 
has lieen passed in Massachusetts, and it was found that there was very little 
opiiosition to the passage of such a law. In fact, many of the large mercantile 
establishments of the Stete had voluntarily established a system by which women 
and children were employed even a shorter time than that. In Massachusetts also 
we have had reasonable success in the way of having cities establish model condi¬ 
tions of labor for laborers employed in city departments. Such legislation, as far 
as the State is concerned, is permissive, and the cities are rapidly tarag advantage 
of this permission. 

We nave a good deal of feeling in Massachusetts to the ^ect that some 
national factory legislation is needM. Thus we find difficulty in bringing the 
Massaohasette le^slation to the level where such industrial legislation ought to 
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be in en enlightened modern commnnity, becsnse there are certain other States 
whiclLare very slow about be^nning developments in that direction. These 
developments are sure to come, and it seems to ns a matter that ought to be 
serionMy oonsidered by the National Government. 

I should like to say just here that this protection of the standard of life, stand¬ 
ard of income, standard of health, standard of intelligence, for our working peo¬ 
ple, is highly important from a patriotic point of view. A great deal is said 
about assimilating recent immigrants, and we hope to do that by training them 
up ill our American traditions, in our public schools; but it is quite as vit^, 
perhaps even more vital, that they should be held to our American economic 
standards. If there is any failure there, the best features in American life are 
going to be threatened; so that it is very important that public legislation should 
give all the encouragement it reasonably can to the peaceful carrying out of 
trade-union policy on the one hand and to the formulation of wise protective 
factor legislation on the other hand. 

In Boston we have had some interesting and already partly successful experi¬ 
ence in the way of the gradual extension of municipal functions. These first 
came mainly in the way of what might be called municipal philanthropy, in 
the establishment of playgrounds, public baths, and public gymnasiums. Every 
groat district in the city is now provided with a public swimming bath open dur¬ 
ing the summer months. We have one public all-the-yoar-round bath, with 
accommodations for .W bathers at a tune; separate departments for men and 
women. This bath has been oiicn now for 2 years, and each year the number of 
baths taken has lieen alxmt 300,000. 

W 0 have now in hand in Boston a plan for the establishment, under public aus¬ 
pices, of a workingmen's institute. TOs institute it is proposed to build out ot 
the Franklin fund, a sum of money which has accumulated from a small bequest 
left by Beniamin Franklin a hundred years ago. The trustees of the fund have 
voted already to use the fund for the establishment of such an institute. This 
institution will lie along lines which have already been worked out in connection 
with similar institutions in London. There are a number of these polytechnics, 
as they are called, in different working-class districts in London. It is proposed 
that this Franklin Institute shall lie in jiart devoted to mechanical and technical 
education for artisans and mechanics already engaged in their trades, and that it 
shall lie in part a general social center for workingmen of the district in which the 
institution is to lie placed, as well as for members of classes coming from all iiarts 
of the city. We lielieve that, considering the conditions which exist among a 
great proportion of our city population, such work as this on the part of the 
city is noHiing but long-range economy. We lielieve that in the course of 10 or 
15 years it will bo possible to show by actual figures, actual statistics, that there 
has been a saving in the police department, in the city prison department, in the 
city almshouse department, and m the city hospital department, as a result of 
this preventive work. 

One of the most important suggestions growing out of our exiierience for the 
past 9 years has to do with the education of the children of the working classes. 
At the present time in tliis country the number of children who pass beyond the 
grammar-school stage is about 6 per cent of all; that is, about 05 per cent of the 
children of the country end their education with the grammar school. That 
shows how important it is that the most should be done during that period, and it 
also shows the importance of enlarging our facilities for seconda^ education. 
There should be in the grammar schools a widening in the direction of manual 
training, and then, conradering that a gi'eat part of this 95 per cent of the children 
of working people end their ^ucation at the grammar school on account of the 
poverty of their jiarents, it would seem from a public point of view that money 
could not be better invested than in the way of providing fellowships or scholar¬ 
ships which would make it possible for a bright and promising boy or girl, for 
the son or daughter of poor parents, to carry his or her education on into the 
high-school stage, and further, for that matter. From the social point of view 
one of the greatest losses of the nation lies in the waste of ability. Professor 
Marshall, of the University of Cambridge, one of the greatest of English-speaking 
economists, estimates that in England something like one-half of the best natural 
genius which is bom in the country is bom among the working classes. He says 
a great part of this is lost on account of lack of opportunity. Now, among tm 
95 per cent of the children who do not get beyond the grammar school a very large 
proportion of the best productive gemus of the country eiiets, and a very large 
porBon of that is being lost because we do not provide for it. So that from Ue 
point of view of patriotism we hold that it is very important that our cities and 
States, and possibly even the National Government, should consider measures in 
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tbe WSJ of ^rovidiBg.,<q)portaiiltiefi of indostrial edncstion for^e bright and 
proimsmg children of Working pecnle. JS 

Q. (By Mr. Fabqchab.) I would be pleased to hear about the pronees of yonr 
institution, about the didly routine of work, your manner of invesng^on, who 
are chlled into the Investigation, and how interestedly the people of Boston who 
are sustaining you in this thing carry out their views in visitanons, etc.—A. Our 
plan begins m an effort to assume, in an unsectarian way, something like the 
responsi wity which the minister used to assume in the old days when there 
was a certain parish with definite bounds; that is, we lay out a small neigh¬ 
borhood, which includes a population of about 6.000. In this neighborhood we 
trv to have some center of influence in every block; that is, we have one house 
where the young men live, another house wnere the young women live, another 
bouse where there is a workingmen's reading room and a kindergarten and a 
manual-training workshop. Then aronnd in the tenement houses we have a 
number of small libraries which are called home libraries; that is, 16 or 30 books 
for boys and girls are put into the kitchen of the tenement house, and a dozen 
boys or girls Uving in that immediate court or alley are made members of that 
library. One of the workers attends there once a week and gives out books and 
talks with the children about their reading and visits the families which the 
children represent. Another of our workers goes about—a young woman—among 
the factories of that district, particularly the factories where young women are 
engaged, and collects their savings. She goes to 13 or 16 of these factories, and 
these girls are putting more and more money into the savings bank in that way, 
and it also gives a chance to get into personal relations with them. In all such 
ways as that we gradually became acquainted with the people of the neighbor¬ 
hood, and are able to exercise influence on family life, and also on the general 
social life of the neighborhood. Wo have an ascending scale of little clubs and 
classes, beginning with the kindergarten and inclndmg boys and girls, young 
women and young men. Each club is taken charge of by one of our workers, but 
we try to develop^ just as far as possible, initiative among the iieoide themselves, 
and to arouse the spirit of c(X)^ration, Then we devote a great deal of our 
time to cooperating with all forms of charitable, philanthropic, and educational 
work that is going on in the district. We form the link or connection between 
the public schools and the homes of the children. That is a kind of work which 
is very much needed to be done. The public-school teachers already have more 
than they can do in taking care of their school work, and it needs some one to go 
in who is acquainted with the homes of the children, and also understands the 
point of view of the teacher, to assist in strengthening the influence of the public 
school. Then we get into active touch with the leaders of labor organizations in 
tlwt district. These setriement houses are intended to be a kind of neutral ground 
between classes. We fnmiah a place where the employer and the employee, the 
professional man and the laboring man, can meet in a perfectly self-respecting 
way and confer about any difficulty that may be up, or about their different points 
of experience. That is something wliich very much needs to be done in our city 
life. The fact that in our great cities the more prosperous classes are separated 
from the less prosperous classes, not merely by economic conditions but also Iw 
differences of race and religion, greatly complicates the social question in this 
country, and it is very important that there should be centers where men 
representing the different classes can meet and come to an understanding. 

The investigation upon which we have been engaged is divided around among 
onr (hfferent workers; that is, one man will make a specialty of the labor ques¬ 
tion; another man will devote himself to the study of the sanitary problem; 
another will devote himself to the study of the political situation; and these dif¬ 
ferent men will take advantage of all the acquaintance which they have, and of 
everything their work can lead them into, in the way of a better understanding 
of the rarticular question which they are investigating. And as fast as we find 
some otivious evil, it is onr plan to bring all our resources to bear for the remov¬ 
ing of that evU as far as possible. We nave behind us the association of about 
400 people, living in various parts of the city, who support the house and who 
also assist ns with efforts and public measures in the way of improving these 
conditions. 

Q. (By Mr. Claeke.) Is the Wells Memorial Institute in your district?—A- 
Tee. We cooperate with the Wells Memorial; 1 am one of the board of trustees 
of that institution. It is a very valuable work. 

Q. Is the Barnard Memorial Chapel in yonr district?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have yon noticed a marked improvement in the social and industrial condi¬ 
tion of the residents of the district since yon began your work?—A. Of course 
one d^ not see any broad, general improvement; bnt in the case of many indi- 
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vidnala and many families one can see an improvement. And when yon mass 
t^ether all the work that is being done for social improvement, I think yon can 
see istinct results. One very interesting result is this: The new generation which 
is comi^ upon the scene has higher standards than the old generation. I think, 
for instance, that in many cases the young men avoid the saloon. I do not mean 
that they are total abstainers; they probably assert their freedom on that point as 
most men would. But as far as going into the low saloon is concerned, they con¬ 
sider themselves above it. They have come to have social standards as a result 
of bring in the public schools, and—as a result, perhaps, of belonging to these social 
organizations connected with settlement houses and similar institutions—they 
have come to Imve a certain self-respect which tends to keep them above that sort 
of thiM. That, I think, is indicative of a great deal that lies below the surface. 

Q. Vfti&t are the principal manufacturing industries in your district?—A. The 
woodworking industry is the most important. There are a large number of steam 
laundries there, too. 

Q. Do a good many of the residents of the district find employment in factories 
in other parts of the city, and some out of the dty?—A. A good many of them 
find employment in the factories there; but that district, being just next to the 
business center of the city, supplies a large number of people who work in the 
stores and who do a great variety of the casual work in connection with the great 
mercantile establishments of the city. 

Q. Are there any tenderloin streets in the district?—A. Yes; there are some; 
but the district has been greatly improved in that respect. The district was 
raided some 5 or 6 years ago and the worst streets of that kind were cleared out. 

Q. As the result of the lodging-house system, do you think there is any increase 
in vice in tenement houses in your district?-A. No; I do not think there is. It 
is claimed, and I think with truth, that the policy of the board of police in hav¬ 
ing scattered the inmates of houses of prostitution has carried them into tene¬ 
ment houses to some extent; but I think they have gone mainly into apartment 
houses, and whatever danger they liave carried with them has been carried 
among rather a superior grade of people. 

Q. Is the Young Women’s Christian Association Building in your district?—A. 
It is just on the edge of the district. 

Q. Do many of the young women resident in the district go to that house and 
receive instniction and aid there in any way?—A. Yes; I think they do. 

Q. Are there any barracks of the Salvation Army in the district?—A. Yes; and 
they have a hotel for young workingwomen there. 

Q. Do you think the work of the Salvation Army is increasiim in Boston?—A. 
It is somewhat on the increase. Moat of their work is among the floating class. 

Q. Speaking of the drinking habits of some of the residents of the distnot, are 
they addicted to the use of strong liquors largely?—A. To a large extent; but I 
Aould say there was more beer drunk and less whisky. 

Q. The president of the so-called whisky trust testified before this commission 
that there is more whisky drunk in Boston than any other city of this country. 
If that is true, how would you account for it from your observations?—A. I pre¬ 
sume it may be accounted for by the fact that one-half of the population of 
Boston is Irish or of Irish extraction, and 1 think the Irish have been in the past 
rather more Inclined, when they took Intoxicating drinks, to drink whisky rather 
than beer. But I should say tMt there is ^uite a strong tendency among the 
people of Irish extraction to change from whisky to beer. 

Q. And yon recognize that change as in the interest of more temi>erate habits?— 
A.Tes: Ido. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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‘ PhiuilDelphia, Pa., December 17, ISOO, 


TXBTIMOHT 07 JOHN QOHDON OBAT, 

Secretary Manufactnren’ Club, PhOaddphia. 


The subcoiniuission met in Philadelphia, in the rooms of the Mannfactniere’ 
Qnb, at 10.30 a. m., Mr. Oarke presiding. At that time Mr. .John Gordon Gray 
appeared as a witness, and, Ijeing first duly sworn, testified as follows: 


Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your post-office address.—A. No. lOlOChast- 
nut street. Philadelphia. 

Q. Are you secretary of the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia?—A. Y«b. 

O. In what business are you engaged?—A. In the business of manufacturing 
and importing scientific instraments—electrical and optical instruments. 

Q. What is the name of your firm?—A. Queen & Co., Incorporated. 

Q. How long has the firm been established?—A. Very nearly 60 years; 48,1 
beUevc. 


Q. Business both wholesale and retail?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do yon manufacture?-A. We manufacture prinoiimlly. 

Q. And import somewhat?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do yon export any?—A. We do an exjwrt business idso; yes. 

Q. When was the Manufacturers’ Club organized?—The Manufacturers’ 
Club was organized about IS years a^. 

Q. Did it succeed any somewhat similar organization?-A. Yes. I forget the 
oflScial title of the organization; the Textile Association, I believe it was. It was 
the outgrowth of an association of that land, principally founded by Mr. Theodore 
C. Search, who has lieen for many years since the organization of the club in 
active membership and work. 

Q. Is it comiiosed wholly of manufacturers?—A. Almost wholly of manuf^- 
turers. Its membership is open to manufacturers and to those associated with 
manufacturing. Practically it is a manufacturers’ club, all the interests being 
in some way or other concerned in manufacturing. 

Q. Does the club own the fine clubhouse in which the commission is now sit¬ 
ting?—A. The club owns its clubhouse; yes. 

Q. When was this buUt?—A. This was built about 12 years ago. 

Q. Does the club membership embrace representatives of all or nearly all the 
manufacturing industries of Philadelphia?—A. Yes; I believe it embraces repre¬ 
sentatives of all the different industnes of Philadelphia, and representatives of 
many of the leading industries elsewhere in its nonresident membership, having 
nonresident members from all over this country and some even from abroad. 

Q. Are you able to state approximately the aggregate of capital employed by 
the members of this club in their private Dn8ineas?—A. No.' 

Q. Or the number of peojile employed?—A. No; it would be very difficult. 
For instance, among our nonresident members is Andrew Carnegie, and among 
our resident members are members of the Baldwin firm and Cramps, so that the 
membership would represent in that way a very large proportion of the manu¬ 
facturing industries of the country. 

Q. With a capital, of course, aggregating hundreds of millions of dollars?—A. 
Hundreds of millions; yes. 

Q. Have you any idea of the numlier of people employed by the members of the 
club?—A. No; I could not give any estimate, because that would also ^grerate 
hundreds of thousands necessarily. Take such a firm as the Baldwins—their 
employees number thousands. The Dobson Comjiany employs some thousands. 
Of course, as I have already said, these nonresident members—such firms as the 
Campus—would again include thousands. 

Q. Is it customary for members of the club to assemble in the clubhouse from 
time to time and discuss the state of business?—A. It is customary to hold monthly 
meetings, at which subjects of wneral interest are discussed-municipal and 
national-and also subjects pertaining specially to manufacturing; but work of 
that kind is done mainly in the sections. The club is divided into sectiona repre¬ 
senting the various branches of industnr-the textile section, the metal section, 
the woodworkers’ section, and the foundrymen’s association meets here. So that 
business questions pertaining specifically to certain indnstries are largely dis¬ 
cussed in the sections’ meetingg. 

S . Are yon able to state in a general way, from knowledge obtained in the club 
through ite sections, what the condition of the business of its members is at 
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the present time as compared with any former period?—^A. In a general way, I 
think, I perhaps conld. 

Q. Will you please go on and do that in your own way?—A. There has, of 
course, in the last 3 or 4 years been a inarkM improyement in manufacturing 
conditions. Labor has been well employed. Factories have, in many cases, run 
overtime. Wages have increased; business has largely increased. Owing, how¬ 
ever, to the increase in the value of raw materials or the price of raw materials, 
it is doubtful if the profits have increased in proportion. In fact, I might say it 
‘is quite certain they have not increased in proportion to the increase in husiness. 
Tlie members of this club are not producers of raw material; they are workers 
up of raw material into the finished product, and it is a matter of general and 
current knowledge among the members of the club that, despite the universal 
prosperity and lai^ely increased profits, the manufacturers of this club have not 
participated in that as it was eipwted they would, owing to the fact that while it 
has been difficult to get higher prices for manufactui'ed goods, they have paid 
higher wages and a higher cost tor their materials. I think that is, in a few 
words, the state of the business as regards the members of this club. 

Is it a fact that they have not been able to get h^her prices, as a general 
thing?—A. As a general thing, nothing at all in proportion to the inorea^ cost 
of manufacture. They have got, in many cases, higher prices; but, excepting 
that they have enjoyed the advantage of u larger volume of business, they have 
not had any advantage in the increased prosperity of the country. It has cost 
them more in proportion to produce their goods than it did before. 

Q. Are most of their goods marketed in this country?—A. Most are marketed 
here. There is a considerable export business done, which necessarily requires 
that prices lie put lower to get export trade. It necessarily has to be done at the 
lowest possible price. 

Q. Are you able to state whether or not goods produced here are sold abroad at 
a lower price than they are sold for in the home market?—A. No; I can not say 
so. Speaking of my own experience in my own business, no. We sell and export 
our goods at the same price at which wo sell them here. I have heard that 
special export prices are made by some export manufacturers, but I have no 
personal knowledge of that. 

Q. Is your export trade wholly from the jiort of Philadelphia or partly from 
New York?—A. We have a selling branch in New York through which a good 
deal of our export business is done. 

Q. You are now speaking of your own private business?-A. Yes. That would 
be the case with the manufacturers generally. A very great proportion of the 
la^ concerns of Philadelphia have selling branches in New York City. 

Q. Are you able to state to what countries most of the Philadelphia-made goods 
are exported?—A. Yes; I think so. Large exports are made to England, Germany, 
Bussia, China, Japan, and to South Africa, and to some extent to the Australias 
and New Zealand. 

Q. You have not mentioned any of the South American countries.—A. Well, 
yes; there is a certain amount of business done with South America, but I do 
not think that is significant. Our trade with South America is far less than we 
think it ought to be and far less in proportion to the trade with other countries. 

What is the reason that you do not a larger trade there?—A. Largely, I 
think, because of defective shipping tacilities and a lack of organized effort to 
secure that trade. There have neen spasmodic efforts made, and certain firms do 
a business there. Philadelphia sells locomotives to South America; chemical 
products are shipped there; but our trade with South America is not at all in 
proportion to the export trade done with other countries. 

Q. Is there not a line of either steam or sailing vessels between Philadelphia 
and South American ports?—A. No. 

Q. Do your exports to to New York and from there, or do they have to cross 
the Atlantic to Europe first?—A. The quickest way of reaching South America is 
by way of Europe. There are lines sailing from New York, but if one wishes to 
reach ^uth America quickly shipments are usually made via Europe. 

Q. Are yon familiar with the work of the Philadelphia Museums?—A. I have 
some acquaintance with it; yes. . 

(A Is that work seeking to promote cloeer trade relations between this country 
ana South American countries?—A. It is doing so, yes; and it has done some 
valuable work in that direction. 

Q, We would be glad to have you make any statement that yon desire to make 
ooneeming it. You think that work is beneficial?—A. I think that work is bene- 
floial, yes. 1 know that it has resulted in businesa and in a better acquaintance 
with the bnriness men of South America. 
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Q. Between the bnsineas men of Sonth America and of this city and this conn- 
try?—A. Tesj the direct and tanrible resnlts have not been as great as might 
have been expected, bnt I know of a good many inquiries that have been received 
and orders that have come through these inquiries. 

Q. Are you able to state whether or not any of the industries in Philadelphia 
have united to employ agents or representatives of tliat trade in any of the foreign 
countries?—A. Yes; it has been done in a number of cases both for Sonth America 
and for the Orient. It is quite a usual way of introducing certain lines of articles 
for a number of firms to unite in sending ont a representative comiietent to travel 
and represent and introduce their goods, and in some cases show samples, quote 
prices, and bring about correspomfence. We ourselves, in my own business, are 
at the present time doing that with China and Japan. We have united with sev¬ 
eral other firms and have sent a man out there who is thoroughly competent to 
Introduce trade. 

Q. Are you able to suggest any changes in laws. State or national, that will 
help this export trade?—A. I am not prepared at this present time to suggest 
anrthing. 

y. Would you favor some national encouragement to shipping as a moans of 
doing it?—A. I am somewhat doubtful. I am not wholly in favor of sulwidies, 
but I must confess that with regard to that matter I have not made up my mind. 

Q. Has the e.xperience of Philadelphia merchants led yon to any conclusion as 
to the need of international banking fmulities?-A. I think international banking 
facilities would be on advantage, and some movements are on f(X)t, I believe, with 
regard to establishing such international banks. One of our memliers is now in 
Calcutta, having in mind among other things the possibility of establishing an 
international bank in India. 

Q. Is it projiosed to do that with Philadelphia capital?—A. With American 
capital. The gentleman I speak of is a PhilaiTelphian; bnt I doulit very much if 
the lack of lianking facilities has to any large extent restricted business relations. 
In our own export work we have found no difficulty from that. 

Q. Is the cooperation of which you speak limited to Philadelphia business men, 
or no they take in representatives of kindred industries in other jiarts of the coun- 
tryV—A. It takes in representatives of industries in other jiarts of the country. 
Thisname man of whom I spoke, who is now in the Orient, represents not only 
Philadelphia firms, but New York aud New England firms. 

Q. Are you able to tell us anything about the system of credits that is extended 
to foreign purchasers?-A. American manufacturers are rather indii^eed to 
extend credits, and that is proliably one of the difficulties in the way of doing for¬ 
eign business. The long credits given by European firms on export trade are not 
given by American firms. It is quite a common thing for English and German 
firms to give credits of 6,9, and 12 months. American firms expect to be paid 
promptly, and usually are paid through foreign credits placed in New York baiiks. 

Q. Is it necessary to cater to the tastes, habits, and peculiarities of the people 
in those countries?—A. It is; very much so. 

Q. Is it necessary to pack the goods in a peculiar way for different kinds of 
transportation?—A. Yes; it is very necessary that goods should be packed to suit 
the shipping conditions of the countries and the tastes of the various people of 
the various countries. For example, in South America in many places goods are 
carried from the seaport inland on the backs of pack mules, so that it is necessary 
that the packages shall not exceed a certain size and should be a certain form. 
European export houses understand that perfectly and so pack their goods. 
American houses have made the mistake of disregarding it. In regard to the 
Orient, the people there require goods packed in certain ways to suit their tastes. 
They are accustomed to receiving paelmges of a certain form and character, and 
unless a certain attention is paid to that the goods are not satisfactory. Now, riie 
European houses, particularly the Eiq^lish and the German houses, thoroughly 
understand that, while the Germans are peculiarly facile in changing tlie chmac- 
ter of their goods to meet the character and taste of the foreign customer. The 
Ei^lish hang on to long-established models and the Americans offer what they 
think is best, and between the two the (Jermans come in with what is wanted by 
the customer and beat them both. 

Q. If the orders were very large, it would be equally cemvenient to make goods 
according to the foreim demand, would it not?—A. Oh, yes; in many cases, 
nndonbt^y, particularly in textiles and goods of that kind. Possibly in certahi 
goods involving machine work, which the Americans make by automatic and 
special machinery, it would be more difficult to change the model. 

Q. In view of the considerationa named, is it more expensive to produce goods 
for the foreign markets than for the domestic markets, as a general thing?—A. 
No; I riionld not say so. 
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Q. Will they take an inferior class of goods, or must the goods be of a high 
standard in quality?—A. The goods must he of high standard in qnaliW as a 
rule, hut the mistake is often made of supposing that an inferior class of goods 
will sell abroad. It is coming to be recognized that a flrstelass article must be 
sent abroad. 

Q. Is it your opinion that in view of foreim competition, and especially of 
German competition, with its adaptability to the needs of the people, America’s 
princijial opportunity to gain foreign markets must consist in the superior quality 
of its goods and in the willingness of its merchants to comply with the require¬ 
ments of the customers?—A. That is my opinion. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the expression commonly used, “ working off our sur¬ 
plus,” is applicable to foreign trade?—A. No; I think not. I do not think it is 
wise or safe to consider the foreign market a dumping ground for an unsalable 
surplus. 

Q. It is a fact, then, that most of the goods for these foreign markets have to 
be produced esiiecially for them?—A. I am not prepared to say most of the goods, 
because in many cases goods of standard American model and character are find¬ 
ing a market abroad. 1 think it is true that goods in many cases must be of a 
certain fonn to suit the foreign market, and that these goods in character and 
quality must be eiinal to anything sold here. The pattern may be changed to 
suit the foreign market, but not the quality of the goods. 

Q. You deem it of great imimrtance to the American export trade that those 
engaging in it should advertise the fact that their products are American, and 
should therefore aim to keep the American standard the highest of any?—A. I 
think it is vciy important that should be advertised. American goods have 
acquired and are acquiring a high cbaraider abroad, and advertisement of the 
fact that tliey are American made and the keeping of the goods up to a high 
American standard is desirable. 

tj. Coming, now, to your own industiy in particular, will you please enumerate 
the leading varieties of goods that you produce and deal in?—A. We make gen¬ 
eral optical instruments of all kinds, surveying and engineering instruments of 
all kinils, electrical testing instruments, meters and other insfruments of that 
character, and also high-class physical apiiaratns for colleges. These different 
classes of goods comprise so many varieties that it would be a very long catalogue 
to mention them. In optical goods, of course, there are field glasses, microscopes, 
and siiectacles. In engimHiriiig instruments we make transits and levels, and so 
on. In electrical instruments we make meters for registering the amount of elec¬ 
tricity or current and testing sets for testing defects in cables. We make elec¬ 
trical apnaratns, some of which we have sold recently to Japan. Our cable-testing 
sets go all over the ■world. Perhaps I might mention one instance as an example 
of the American way of doing things. The leading cable-testing set used in 
Europe is made in London and selling at what is equivalent to $4S0. It requires a 
horse and wagon and 3 men to use it. We make a cable-testing set which we 
send all over this country, and all over the world now, selling for $400, and it can 
be used by 1 man and reijuires no horse and wagon. 

Q. Is yours equally comprehensive and effective?—A. It does more things than 
the other set does, and is eiinally effective and accurate. 

Q. Is it your observation that a distinction like that applies to a large number of 
American products?—A. To a very large number of .^erican products. That 
might almost be said to be an American characteristic. 

Q. Do yon consider that fact accounts largely for the increasing foreign demand 
for American products?—A. That is the principal reason for it. 

Q. Are any of your implements or machines protected by patents?—A. Some of 
them, yes; but we rely less on patent protection than we do on the form and char¬ 
acter and quality of the instrument itself. For example, on the cable-testing 
apparatus which I have just mentioned we have no patemta. 

Q. There is nothing, then, to hinder some other enterprising firm or company 
from producing precisely Uie same thing?—A. Nothing; but they would have to 
make a large investment in tools which, perhaps, they would feel the possible 
trade would not justify. We have established a trade for them that justifies the 
possession of those tools. 

Q. Do you as merchants deal in goods produced by other American manufac- 
tnrers?—A. To some extent; yes. 

Q. What proportion of the goods that yon sell is imported?—A. I suppose not 
more than 30 yet cent. 

Q. Why do you import any?—A. Because in certain lines we can import rather 
cheaper than we can make, and because for certain things there is an established 
demand, and also largely because, dealing as we do with American colleges and 
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nniversitiei, there is a demand < or foreign instruments which could be fnlljr mat 
by American instroments if the. e same college nrofessors wonld take them; hot 
many of the younger professors 1 are studied abroad and have become imbned 
with the idea that it is the proper; hing to hare European-made instruments, and 
they insist upon haring instrumei.ts made by certain makers abroad, whereas 
instruments of the same class and r( equal quality are made here and actually 
exported. In other words, we are in irarting things which can be gotten better 
and cheaper here to satisfy the idea oi fancy of certain individuals. 

Q. That is one of the di^dvantages 0 a foreign education, then?—A. Precisely, 
The same thing happened in our own University of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia. 
They required a certain number of microscopes. We offered the microscopes to 
them at a price somewhat lower than the price at which they could import them 
free of duty under the law which permits them to do so; but whilst the professors 
who actually intended using the microscoiics and who were experts as to micro¬ 
scopes wishM to get ours, having examine them and being fmly satisfied with 
them, the order was finally placed with a Gorman house because the head of that 
particular branch had studied in Germany and believed in German instruments— 
the university paying a higher price for them. I pointed out that we actually 
had in our factory graduates of the University of Pennsylvania filling re^nsible 
positions, and training them up to be good workmen; and that wo had hoped to 
rely at least on the support of our own city and State in establishing and develop¬ 
ing such a factory; pointing out also that the particular German house from 
which the university was buying had been in like manner supported by the 
citizens of its city, even to the extent of lending it money. Germany fully under¬ 
stands the advantages of establishing such industries, and the well-known Zeiss 
place at Jena was not only assisted on Government account to make certain 
experiments, but the town authorities assisted in developing and perfecting the 
works by taking a financial interest in it. 

Q. (By Mr.FAKQUHAR.) Within the last 10 years have you had the introduction 
of any new class of manufactures into Philadelphia on somewhat of n large 
scale?—A. Yes: Ithinkthenrinciiialexamploofthatisthetin-platetrade. There 
may be and no doubt are others, but that is one that is a notable example. 

tj. Have you lost any by the changing of location or passing out of business of 
any of your manufactures?—A. I do no not think of any just now. 

Q. Is it the general belief in your club here that there is a steady advance in 
the manufactures of the city proportionate to the increase of population and gen¬ 
eral business?—A. I could not answer as to that. There is a steady increase; but 
I have never heard the question of proportion discussed. My own observation is 
that there has been, particularly in the past few years, quite a decided increase 
and development of manufacturing. 

Q. Are the relations of the employers and omyloyees in this city of a friendly 
cliaracter?—A. Very. There are very few labor disturbances here. 

Q. Have you had any serious strikes in the la.st year?—A. No; none whatever. 

Q. Have you any strike now in existence in the city of any proportion?—A. I 
am not aware of any. There has been some little trouble with some of tlie men 
employed in some of the large buildings which have gone up. I really do not 
knowthe circumstances connected with it, but the strikes have been very insig¬ 
nificant-very immaterial. 

Q. Have yon any particular knowledge of the condition of your building and 
loan associations in this city?—A. Nothing more than a general knowledge. Of 
course I know the system of oiieration and I know there is a very large number 
of building and loan associations here and that generally they are prosperous and 
have materially assisted in making this city the city of homes that it is. 

Q. How much of a system of savings banks have you in Philadelphia?—A. We 
have several savings fund institutions. 

Q. How low is the deposit?—A. I really am not quite sure. I fancy the saving 
fund partakes of the character of bank savings fund, but they take very small 
sums. 

Q. In your club have you ever had any discussion of the sweating system in 
youreity?—A. I think not. 

Q. You think the city is somewhat free from that?—A. 1 should be inclined to 
think that it is. I hear very little of it. 

Yon spoke a minute ago of the fact that the great difficulty you had in the 
matter of exwrt trade was lack of transportation?—A, Yes. 

Q. And I think you stated you had no direct line from Philadelphia?-A. Only 
in regard to South America. 

Q. You stUl maintain a freight line to Europe from this city?—A. Oh, yes; we 
have freight lines from here to Germany, England, and Hollimd, 
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Q. In yonr nhipments to Europe and elsewhere do you usually ship from Phila¬ 
delphia direct or take the rail and ship from New York?—A. Most of our ship¬ 
ments to and from Euroi)e are made from Philadelphia unless it is desired to save 
time, and it is then sent out on an express steamer from Now York. 

Q. Is there not a disadvantage to the Philadelphia port in the rates of freight 
ashetwo(!n Philadelphia and New York?—A. No; I think not. The only great 
disadvantage to Philadelphia in the matter of facilities for European shipping is 
in the fact tliat we can not bring np our river as large steamers as can come into 
Now York. 

Q. Yon lack depth.—A. We lack depth. Certain steamers have been taken off 
from Philadelphia liecanse of that. 

(j. In the iirocurement of foreign customers, have the Philadelphians sent out 
personal canvassers to these markets or do they deal with the commission houses 
here'?—A. It is done Isith ways. Canvassers have l>een sent out, catalogues have 
Is'cn sent out, and it is also the enstnm to put catalogues and circulars in the 
hands of the commission houses to send them out. 

Is it usual to sell f. 0 . h. in Philadelphia and New York to the foreign com¬ 
mission honsos?—A. Yea. 

Q. Aliont what proportion of the sales are made in that way?—A. I really could 
not say. 

y. In your own Imsincaa?—A. I might say all our sales, practiiailly speaking, 
are f. o. h. Philadelphia or New York. 

Q. So that practically the great hulk of the Irasiness of Philadelphia is not hy 
immediate canvass in the market of distrilmtionV—A. No: I should say not. 

Q. The canvassing is done hy the cominission house that makes the purchase?— 
A. To a largo extent. 

Q. Are yonr sales made on time or cash with the commission houses?-A. They 
are usually made on a cash basis. They take the cash discounts. 

Q. So you have nothing to do with the foreign exchange whatever?—A. Scarcely 
anything. 

Q. Do you know of any snccessfnl exploiting of a foreign market by any Phila- 
delidiia establishment by ]>ersonally sniding their own canvassers into the field 
and holding the market?—A. Tlie most conspicuous example of that is the. Bald¬ 
win Locomotive Works. Their business in foreign markets was introduced by 
direct lamonal solicitation. The late Dr. Williams traveled the whole world 
over and sold Iwomotives in every civilized country, and some that were not 
civilizc'd. 

0. 1 spok<> more particularly of yonr other m.anutactnres. I knowalxiut the 
Baldwins, and it is generally known how they caught the world.—A. It is done 
with certain makers of agiicnltnral implements of an ingenuous character. They 
have sold hirgely abriwd by personal solicitation, themselves sending out repre¬ 
sentatives. The same thing has Is'en done in locks. I know of one largo mann- 
fiK’.tnrer of hs'.ks who, failing to do a foreign business after a good deal of 
advertising, put samples in a grip and wont abroad himself and started a business 
which yet continues. 

9 . You have no way of suggesting how your nnirino interests could lie letter 
suited for the American trade, have yon?—A. No; I confess that it is a matter I 
do not see clearly. The fact remains that it costs more to run a vessel flying the 
American flag than it costs them in Europe, and whether it is a wise thing to 
offset that by subsidies is a matter I am very doubtful of. 

Q. Do you think if the Americans owned their own marine, and were some sort 
of a controlling j) 0 wer in the commerce of the ocean, it would be an advantage to 
eximrt manufacturers?-xV. I think it would. 

Q. Tlie fact that it was an American bottom carrying American goods to the 
market would aid in establishing American houses more iiermanenf ly tluin dealing 
through this factor or commission system that you have?—A. Proljably it would. 
The principal factor would be in the closer and better knowledge obtained, the 
greater intimacy established. There are many indtistries in this country which 
could do a foreign business if they knew anything about it. They have no real¬ 
izing sense of the existence of a market on the other side. Now, the more that 
intimacy is fostered, which would be one of the results of a larger American 
marine, the more business we would do. 

Q. Would it lend stability to the American trade if you were able to have your 
own agencies or distributing factors in these foreign countries so as to be perma¬ 
nent, and have the sums yon expend in advertising bring due return in the mar¬ 
ket immediately?—A. 1 think that is alwolutely essential to a great business. 

Q, Would yon take over a g(X)d many of the profits that are now taken in by 
toe commission houses or factors?—A. Yes; that is quite true. To some extent 
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in Europe and elsewhere American bouses have been established. In London, 
particniarl);, there are onite a niunber of branches of American honses, in many 
cases organized under the English laws. Oftentimes a separate limited company 
is formed, purely American, oirerating in England under a distinct name, and 
doing that with the object through London of getting the British colonial business. 

Q. After you have found customers where your instruments go, have you ever 
endeavored through the consular service to maintain a market and extend your 
custom?—A. Not through the consular service. We have in some cases endeav¬ 
ored to introduce gisids by first getting information from the consular service, 
but after we have obtained that information and made our first entry in business 
into that country, t hen we have no further use with the consular service, or rather 
we do not look to them to help us. 

Q. Do yon think that by having some tsirmanency in these foreign countries 
for the distribution of your goods you could extend and give ciinal credits with 
either Gennany, or Enjjland, or France?—A. That would rtHiuire a revolution in 
the ideas of the Amencan manufacturer. The American manufacturer is not 
accnstoined to give long credits. 

Q. But do not the Baldwins and these large eximrters have to give credits?—A. 
I have understood so. 

Q. Have they not had to give credits even to the great Russian railroads the 
Americans are building now?—A. I have no personal knowledge of it. 

Q. Millions and millions of it?—A. I think very likely. 

Q. Do yon tliiiik you could have an e.vtensive foreign trade or do husinesB at all 
unless yon went into tlu^ credit sy.stem, for example, in yoiir trade with the South 
American reimblics?—A. I doubt very much if you coiild. The Latins, particu¬ 
larly, are accnstoined to receiving long credits. 

tj. So you think by establishing international banking it would give us a foot¬ 
hold for our American housesf hat will help the American marine, and the Ameri¬ 
cans would lie able to compete with any nation, do you?—A. I think it would 
undoubtislly help Americans very much, and ultimately Americana would com- 
liete with any nation. Speaking generally, there would always lio certain sjieci- 
alties, particularly in articles of luxury, that certain European countries would 
have an advantage in. Now, the Houth Americans buy very largely from Paris, 
which we never could comiH'te with; but sisiaking of tlie larger jiroducts of man¬ 
ufacture. there is no reason why Americans should not comjieto successfully in 
any country. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchhas.) Could you give the commission any information as to 
the personnel of the employees in your factory?—A. In what regard? 

Q. Well.wliether they are native or foreign?—A. Yes; lean give information 
about that. 

Q. If you have no objection, please do so.—A. Sjieaking generally now, the 
employees in our factory are natives, very often, however, the children of for¬ 
eigners. 

Q. I ask the question to lead up to the question of skill in your particular indus¬ 
try, whether you were compelled to rely on foreign lalmr or could find the labor 
here at home?—A. Well, we can t find it here at all in our line. We have two 
ways of getting it. We cither employ the foreign-trained workman of mature 
years, or we enqdoy the young people and train them up, so that practically, the 
foreign-trained workman becomes a schoolmaster of the youth of this count^ in 
these industries. 

Q. Have yon any means of knowing the comparative rate of wages in your fac¬ 
tory and foreign factonesV—A. I think I can state them. For example, if we 
teke the large line of optical work involving fine microstsipes which are now used 
in every bacteriolomcal lalioratory, the prmciiial maker in Europe of these micro¬ 
scopes 18 Zeiss, at Jena. Now, they pay what they call standard workmen $8 a 
week; that is the maximum price. The workmen are paid from $8 down to $S 
or $1, but they are the finer workmen; those that are known as standard are paid 
The same grade of workmen in our place get $21 for a 60-hour week. I am 
inclined to think, although 1 am not positive, that the numlier of hours worked 
at Jena is 12; I know it is more than 10 per d^. That is almut the proportion 
uitb respect to Germany and this country. In England the wages are higher 
than in Germany, but still far below the same class of wages here. 

Q. And the hours of labor there are more per day than here?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any tendency here for still a shorter labor day?—A. Yes, there is a 
tendency. 

(J. Will you give us some information on the continuity of employment? Do 
you have seasons in your trade?—A. No; we work steadily all the year round. 

Q. Is there no rise or fall?—A. During the warm weather in summer wo close 
down a little earlier, but the work is practically continuous throughout the year. 
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Q. That would be the Hame here and in foreign countries?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are your workmen classed as skilled labor?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. You gave the two extremes of prices in the foreign factory. Would you 
kindly give the same in this?—A. Yes. In our factory for skilled workmen it 
ranges from $16 to |24 and $25. Specialists, of course, get more. 

Q. Compare the men of ^ with the same men in your factory.-A. Yes; the 
man that gets $8 there gets $21 with us. 

Q. And your minimum?—A. Well, it runs down for that class of work to 
about $16. 

Q. It is a comparison of $4 to $8 in one case and $15 to $21 in the other?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquhab.) Have you any knowledge of the efficiency of the two 
classes of workmen?—A. Well, those standard workmen that I speak of, working 
in Jena, are quite as efficient as the workmen here. I should be very glad to have 
them. 

Q. Tlio instramcnt produced there in Germany ought to sell at nearly half the 
rate, plus freight and costs.—A. It does not, however. 

Q. As against that, where doei^our protection come in?—A. In the use of spe¬ 
cial miudiinory, special tools. We manage it in this way; These standard work¬ 
men in GoiTOanymake all or nearly all the instrument. We do not give the 
workmen of the same class here the whole instrument to make. We supply him 
with parts partly finished by sjH'cial tools, so that all the rougher parts requiring 
l(>s8 skill are done elsewhere, and all that he does is simply to finish it—to do the 
work requiring skill. 

Q. So, then, your advantage is specialization in the manufacturing and in 
assimibling of the parts?—A. Yes, exactly. 

Q. Is there any otiier protection b) you? Have yon any tariff protection at 
all?—A. Not in those i)articular articles I am speaking of, because mider the law 
educational institutions can import articles for these institutes free of duty. 
Now, when a microscope is sold to an individual we liave a pi'otection, but for 
one microscope we sell to an individual we sell two to institutions. We are 
compelled to meet the free-of-duty piici®. which we do meet, and that neces¬ 
sarily fixes the price to individuals, so that practically on those things wo liave 
no protection. 

Q. The practical advantages that are given for the spread of education in this 
conuti’y are a (iisiulvantage to the manufacturer in the United States?—A. Yes, 
no doubt about that. 

Q. In other words, the whole trade is college trade instead of the general puli- 
lic?—A. Yes. I was asked a little while ago why we imported a certain propor¬ 
tion of our instruments from abroad. The only reason is that of articles which 
are not made in large quantities sometimes a single one is retiuired, and it is 
ordered by an institution free of duty, and cun ho imported more cheaply than 
made hero. 


Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Whore you do not have special machinery for that 
particular work?—A. Yes, where everything is made individuallj;. not in large 
numbers, and by spi'cialists, arrangement of machines and other things, a duty is 
absolutely necessary. There, again, is another thing. One difficulty in the way 
of oiganizing and maintaining a class of skilled workmen here is in the fact that 
it is difficult to get enough of that kind of work to educate them. 

Q. (By Mr.FARQCUAU.) Do you think that there is in the United States enough 
of the ostublishmcnts of your character to supply the entire home trade of tne 
United States?—A. That is a difficult question to answer. I can put it this way, 
Oiat I have no doubt that within a very few months the establishments in the 
United States could so develop themselves sls to bo able to supply it. 

Q. Suppose that paragraph in the tariff bill was changed?—A. It would be a 
very great advantage to these industries in the United States. 

(J Would it not tend to educate many Americans in that business and science?— 
A. Undoubtedly. 

O. And bring a wider field to American labor?—A. No doubt about it. 

Q. If you are able to comtaite now at prices you are paying for labor, and all 
that, with these foreign estabUshments, would it not be a positive benefit?-A. 
It wouli 

Q. To encourage the American manufacturer?—A. It would. 

Q. Do you know whether your goods enter into any of the reciprocity treaties?— 
A. I think not—not to any extent. 


Q. (B 

productl 


hink not—not to any extent. 

By Hr. Ditchhan.) The material used is a comparatively small part of the 
rti^A. Yes; in our line labor is the important factor. 
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Q. And there is no advantage on either side as to that?—A, No, we get onr 
material as cheaply as they do abroad. The only difference is in labor. 

Q. And yet yon say in spite of this difference in price of labor on certain lines 
of production yon have bron able to hold the market against foreign com]^- 
tion?—A.'Not hold it wholly. We are able to meet it, but it has not been done 
very profitably. It is done because we are determined to hold it as far as possible; 
but in many cases orders are taken- 

Q. (Interrupting.) They take away from yon your most profitable customers?— 
A. Yes; in case we do sell to institutions in many cases we sell almost without 
profit, it being desirable to hold that trade, to have our instruments used there 
for other reasons, even at an nnprefitable price. 

Q. You sjKJak of exporting some of your products?—A. These ore different 
things; not m that line I am just now talking about. 

Q. Can you give us any information by way of comparison on those lines of 
goods?—A. The comparative wage question would bo about the same in those as 
in the line I liave just been si)eaking of, the difference being this, that all of that 
class of instruments which wo export are American models; they are designed by 
our own people; worked out by American ingenuity. 

Q. You have superiority by sjiecial tools?—A. Yes; by special tools imd by 
8 p(>cial features of instruments, which are the result of sjiecial design. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins. ) In the matter of the credits that foreign manufacturers 
give to people in countries like South America, have they any special advantage 
m the matter of security over the American manufacturer?—A. I am not aware 
of an^ 

Q. Do you know of any way in which the American manufacturer could be 
brought t() have a feeling of safety in meeting that connsitit.ion of credits?—A. I 
do not think it is so much a question of safety, although that may enter into it. 
It is more a question of disinclination to sell goods on long time. Tliat, again, 
may result from a little more difficulty that the American mairafacturcr oiiieri- 
ences in getting that financial condition which EuroiK.'an manufacturers through 
their bankiiig organization get with ease. I think it is a fact that the relations 
between banks and manufacturers in Europe—Enghmd and (iennany—are much 
more cordial than between manufacturers and bankers in this country. It is a 
matter, I think, of common remark—I won’t say comphiint^among manufac¬ 
turers of this country that it is difficult for them to get the same conditions tlmt 
they know the manufacturers abroad receive, consequently they are not as much 
dhqwsed, or perhaps not as able, to grant long credits as the Eurojiean manufK- 
turer is. 

Q. Does the American manufacturer grant as long credits in domestic markets 
in the United States as the foreigner does in foreign markets?—A. Not at all, 
as a rule. There may be ai)ecial cases, but it is remarkable. Now, the large 
manufacturers sell at 80 days, with bills to Ix) paid on the 10 th of the month suc¬ 
ceeding the month of purchase, for certain discount. 

Q. Then, it is wholly a matter of the state of trade in America at the present 
time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not a question of difficulty of credits or security, but the difficult of find¬ 
ing out where you fail in South America?—A. Much less that, because, Ithmk, as 
a rule the American manufacturers understand that any well-established Latin 
house is just as apt to be sound and good and as good pay as American houses. 

Q. The matter of claims for failure to pack as instructed is one of the influ¬ 
ences?—A. The failure to properly pack is one of the things that renders it difficult 
to get foreign orders. 

Q. Mr. Fabqchae.) How many institutions are there like this Manufac¬ 
turers’ Club in Philadelphia—that is, institutions tlmt are seeking to establish 
Philadelphian manufactures all over the world?—A. I know of no other institu¬ 
tion like the Manufacturers’ Club. Of course, this was the birthplace of the 
American Association of Manufacturers, which has a branch here, and among 
whose membership appear many members of the Manufacturers’ Club, and whose 
aims are the same as those of this club, excepting it is primarily a social club. 

Q. Doestheclubcooperateinany way with the museum?—A. Inthe same way, 
it does. 

Q. Through the membership or body?—A. It does it mainly through its paper. 
There is a certain friendly cooperation between the museum and thepaper which 
we publish. We publish information that is of value to them. That is about 
the only way. 

(Tes&uony closed.) 
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TESTIMOITY OF MB. MATHAM T. FOLWEIL, 

Wtmleu manufadnrer. Philadelphia, Pa. 


TIio flubcommiNsiim mot in th« rooniN of the Manufacturers’ Club at 11 a. m., 
Mr, Olarke presidiiiB. At 11.56 a. iii. Mr. Nathan T. Folwell was introihuied aa 
a witneK.s, and, iHiinR duly affirmed, testified as follows; 

y. (By Mr. Ci.AKKE.) Ple.'isegive your name and the name of yonr firm, and 
your Imsiuess iiddress.—A. N. T. Folwell, firm of Folwell, Bro. & Co.,635 Chest¬ 
nut street, Philadelphia. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. We are maiiufaeturers and jobbers of dry 
gofsls. 

Q. Have yon more than one mill?—A. Practically two mills combined in one, 
woolen and worstfid. 

Q. What is the name of the mill i!—A. Collin)5sw<K)d Mills. 

W. Where are they located?—A. Third and Cambria, Philadelphia. 

Q. How long has yonr firm been established?—A. As jobbers in dry goods 
since 1858. 


Q. And as manufacturers since when?—A. For about 2(t years, 
w. Do yon make men’s wear or women’s wear?—A. Both. 

Q. Are they all-wool giKsls or mixed’?—A. We make all wool or worsted, cot¬ 
ton warps, and wool filling; in fac;t, a general line. 

Q. Have you some specialties or are they generally staple g(sids in the oi)en 
market'?—A. Yes; mostly stajde goods. 

y. What are sonio of the leading varietips'?—A. Worstrals. sergi;s for men’s and 
women’s wear; silk warp, Inmriettas, and broadcloths. Those an; our specialties, 
y. Are they mostly plain goods or fancies’?—A. Mostly plain, 
y. Do you change according to the demands of fashions’?—A. Yes. 
y. How nniny hands do yon emidoy?— A. I will tell yon what onr payroll is; 
but onr hands vary if we are busy or not. Onr ]iay mil'is about $T..500 weekly. 

Q. Are yonr operativescomjiosed of men and women?—A. Men and women; yes. 
y. And some young persons'?—A. Home young persons fordoffers in spinning. 
When the bobbins are full, then they are taken off of the siiindles, and we employ 
ypiiiig hands for that piirisise. 

Q. Can yon give the age'?—A. Onr manager is instnicted to abide by the laws 
and employ, I believe, none under 13 years of age. it I understand it right, in 
Pennsylvania. 


y. Have yon had any labor difficulties?—A. Haven't had any now for some 6 


years. 

Q. Is your lalior or any class of it organized’?—A, 1 don’t think so. I think it 
is most all outside of the union. 


Q. Do you manufacture from the raw material all of your yams, or do you buy 
them?—A. We manufacture most all; we do buy a few (K’casionally, but we 
usually make the goods from the wiad np, from the fleece wool to the finished 
piece, dyeing and all. 

Q. Are the goods all sold through yonr own mercantile houses’?—A. Yes. 
y. Or do yon have commission houses'?—A. All sold through our own house, 
y. Where is your market for the goods principally?—A. From Maine to 
CaUfomia. 


y. All over this country?-A. All over the country, 
y. Do you export any?—A. We don’t export any. 

y. Please give us information as to the condition of your business in respect to 
its prosperity at the present time in comparison with any former period'?—A. 
Well, our buBinesa at the present time, of course, is not so very good, because 
there has been a big decline in raw materials, and it has had a tendency to curtail 
bnsIneBS until things get established on a solid basis again. It looks as though 
now wool had reached almut its level, and I do not see any reason why we should 
not go forward and have a gooil business. In other words, we have had a g<K)d deal 
of lemslation in the past. We had no more than got established under the 
McKinley bill before the Wilson bill was passed, and it has taken us a great while 
to get over the Wilson bill, iHKiause the marketswere flooded, notonly with goods, 
but with wool; but it is pretty nearly over now, and if we are simply let alone I 
think everything will work out right. In other words, with onr tiade any legis¬ 
lation, either one way or the other, will unsettle us. 

Q. You are very well satisfied, then, with existing laws, as far as thev aflfect 
yonr business?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Was the free-wool exMriment advantageous to your business or otherwise?— 
A. Free wool, coupled with the importation of goods at a very much lower price, 
of course stopped our mill. In fact, we were only running about half during the 
period of the Wilson bill. While we got wool much cheaper, the goods seemed 
to Mur in here at almost any price. 

Q. Had you any evidence of any impairment of the purchasing ix>wer of the 
people during that period?—A. Yes; business was demoralized, and of course 
demoralized on account of people not being able to purchase, not being employed. 

Q. Why were they not employed, because of the large importations?—A. Large 
imiwrtations. 

Q. Are prices now of the lino of goods that you produce higher or lower than 
they were then?—A. During what period—during the McKinley Administration? 

Q. Under the Wilson tariff, when your mill ran only about half the time?—A. 
Considerably higher, because wool was a great deal lower—raw material was a 
great deal lower under the Wilson bill than it is to-day. In other words, scoured 
wool, which is worth 4!i to-day, could have been bought then for about 28. 

Q. Are the prices of your g(KKla relatively higher now than they were then for 
the same cost of material?—A. No. Comsideniig the cost of material, I do not 
know but what they are rather lower, because the more we manufacture natur¬ 
ally the finer we get the cost of manufacture down. 

Q. Is it highly important in woolen manufacture to have a settled condition of 
the tariff?—A. Most decidedly. There is nothing worse than uncertainty. That 
is the only drawback to business to-day, the seeming uncertainty. Everylsidy 
knows that that reads the pajars. Every business man knows there has lieen a 
great decline in wool since last .January, and they exjiect prices to correspond 
with the reduction in wool, and until the thing is settled wo naturally can not 
have a good prosperous business. 

Q. Well, you think that your prices, baning the increased cost of raw material, 
are somewhat lower now than they were then. How about the wages that you 
pay?—A. We pay just about the full rates we paid during the period of the 
McKinley bill or Harrison Administration. 

(^. How do the.so wages compare with those paid during the life of the Wilson 
tanff?—A. Well, the wages during the Wilson tiiriff varied considerably; some 
wo could not employ at all hardly at any price, but our general pay roll was 10 
per cent off what we did employ. As I mentioned before, about half our mill 
was stopped. 

Q. Of what class are your employees composed, Americans wholly, or wrtly 
people of foreign birth?—A. I judge that a great proportion of them are Ameri¬ 
cans. Of course we have some of the headmen who are English liom, because 
the worsted Industry, when we started our mill, was not known in this country. 
That is, most all headmen had to bo brought over from the other side, being a 
new industry. 

(i. Is there in Philadelphia an abundance of skilled help in the textile manu- 
factnres?—A. Yes. 

In that respect it is a good point for manufacture?-A. Very good; do not 
think there is any better in the country. 

Q. Do many of your oiwratives live in houses of their own?—A. Well, that I 
could not answer. I know some do; but how many, what proportion, I could 
not tell. 

Q. What are the housing facilities in Philadelphia for mill operatives?-A. 
Could not bo better. 


Q. Do they consist in corporation blocks of tenaments, or do they consist in 
houses all over the city that the operatives may occupy or do occupy largely?—A. 
Houses all over the city. I do not think there are any special blocks of houses 
built by corporations. They are mostly built and sold or rented individually. 

Q. Will you describe the character of these houses, if you have any personal 
knowledge of them?—A. The great bulk of the houses occupied by this class of 
labor up in Kensington and other parts of the city are 2 and 8 story houses. 

Q. Built of brick and wood?—A. Built of brick, with bathrooms, hot and cold 
water, and practically all the conveniences yon would get in a larger house. 

Q. At what rental?—A. Well, they are renting all the way from $12 to |20 a 
month. 


Q. How many rooms?—A. From 5 to 7 in a small house, and of course in a 8- 
story house there are from 10 to 12. 

Q. What is the general practice of the renters of those houses—to occupy the 
houses singly or several fiunilies together?—A. Single families. 

Q. Do your goods come in oompOTtion chiefly with American-made goods, or 
largely vrith goods of foreign make?—A Well, at the present time with Ameti- 
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can-made gooda. Under the Wilson bill we came in competition with foreign 
goods more. 

Q. Do yon know anything about the conditions of wages of labor of yonr com¬ 
petitors in this countty?—A. Simply by hearsay. As far as we can learn, most 
all Eastern wages are about the same as our own. 

Q. It is yonr opinion, then, that the cost of production is substantially equal 
between yon and your American competitors?—A. Yes; about the same. 

O. Are you able to institute any comparison between your cost of production 
and that of your foreign competitors?—A. In regard to wages? 

Q. Wng(« and conditions of living?—A. Well, only what is generally known. 
I have heard just what a weaver would get and a spinner would get, and so on, 
and we take it that our wages are about double what is iiaid in France and Gler- 
many, and a little less than double what is paid in England. 

Q. Have you any personal knowledge of this from observation in those ooun- 
tries?—A. Only from some of our men who are employed by us, who visit Europe. 

Q. Do you know of any instance of any employees of yours tiring of employ¬ 
ment in this country and leaving here and returning abroad to live?—A. We had 
one instance, but he came back again. 

Q. Is it your opinion that they almost universally prefer to live here?—A. Most 
decidedly. 

(^. Is it their testimony, so far as you know, that their conditions of living and 
their general prosperity are greatly improved here over those of the old countnes?— 
A. Yes; that practically goes without saying. Wehave some people, some weav¬ 
ers, who have made enough money to buy their own houses, and on the other side 
they simply made enough money to keep body and soul together. 

Q. How are they able to prosper so much better in this country than in the old 
countries?—A. Simply on account of the higher wages. 

Q. And what enables you to pay higher wages than are paid there?—A. Simply 
on aaiount of the tariff, that is all. We have got the hare up. 

Q. Is the tariff, then, chiefly a protection to the manufacturer or to the 
eimdOTee?—A. Both; just as much to the one as to the other. 

Q. Have you any complaint to make of transportation facilities for the distri¬ 
bution of your goods?—A. None. 

Q. Do you ship mostly by railroads or by tmat?-A. Mostly by railroad. How¬ 
ever, it dojienda where the goods go, but, as most of our goods are shipiied west, 
why naturally they have to go by railroad. 

Q. Do yon consider the rates reiisonable and the facilities for loading and unload¬ 
ing ample?—A. We do; yes. No complaints to make on that score. 

"■■■■■■ B of Phila- 
; you have 
_ ll,aslBiud 

when I started out, we have gone through a period of fall of prices in wool, which 
has unsettled things; but if you ask me what I think of tiie general condition of 
the country, and what I think of the coming 8 or 8 years, 1 think it is going to be 
very prosperous, because while things have been dull this last 8 or 3 months on 
account of the drop in prices, I think they have all reached their level, and now 
we can go forward and do a good, healthy business; and as people are employed 
all over the country at good wages, and all industries seem to be prosperous, with 
the exception of the woolen industiy, I do not see why the woolen industry should 
not improve and also be prosperous. 

Q. (By Mr. Pabqohab.) Do yon dispose of your goods through commission 
houses, or have you commercial travelers?—A. Commeioial travelers altogeUier, 

Q. How many have you in your employment altogether?—A. About 30. 

Q. What ground do they cover?—A. Prom Maine to California. 

Q. Have you more employed now than you had 6 years ago—3 years ago?—A. 
Yes. We keep adding to them as we can find trade, you know, to send our men 
out to. 

Q. You manufacture no specialties under agreement with the houses that you 
seuto?—A. No. 

Q. You are in the open market and in open competition witli all like manu- 
facturers?—A. Yes; open to all. No patents. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of any large combinations in manufactures that 
have been created in the last 8 or 8 years?-A. Well, the American Woolen Com¬ 
pany, There are a lot of mills consolidated together for the purpose, they claim, 
ot cheapening expenses and also lessening the cost of selling. 

Q. But they hold out no special inducements nor exemsive trade, do they, 
different from the system before they were combined?—A, No; not at sdl. 

<^(niey aimply claim it is eoonon^ of production and handlfag of products?— 
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Q. Have yon ever been invited to jran the American Woolen Company?—A. 
No; we have not. 

Q. Do yon thinh that combination has had any injnrions effect on yonr bnsinesB 
in any way?—A. I can’t say that it has. There are too many ontsiders for them 
to nndertue to dictate or control the whole business. 

Q. Then yon would say it is almost impossible to make a combination in yonr 
business of all factories in this country?—A. I do. 

Q. Big enough to control all output?—A. Ido. 

Q. Or 90 per cent of the output?—A. 1 don’t think they could do it. 

Q. Do you sell many of your goods in the New England States?—A. Quite a 
number; yes. 

Q. Are they the general run of your products, or specialties?—A. General run 
of our manufactured goods. 

Q. Do you make many sales in Canada?—A. No; we have tried that, but on 
account of duty, and especially as they can import goods from England much 
cheaper, we have no show there of anjr account. 

Q. Is there such a thing as an organization or union among the textile workers 
in the city of Philadelphia?—A. Tliere is a union here, and es{)ecially in the tapes¬ 
tries—the weaving tapestries and other kind of goods—but whether it is well 
ormnizod at the present time in our line of business I do not know. 

Q. Yon don't know of any organization among the mill liands?-A. Not 
especially; no. 

Q. (By ?tr. Tompkins.) Did you favor the idea of free woid Wore it was 
tried?—A. I did not. 

Q. Did any of th(‘ woolen manufacturers favor it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have they ch;inged their luluds since they have tried it'?—A. I think they 
have. 


Q. Yon say that goods arc lower now, relative to the price of raw material, than 
they were when yon had free weed'?-A. Not when they had free wixd, that I know 
of; lower than they were under the Hanison Administration. Chi account of the 
sharpening of competition and increased manufacturing, that naturally gets 
thing?! lower all the time. 

Q. Are a great many of the operatives’ houses owned by the operatives them¬ 
selves in Philadelphia'?—A. A great many of them are owned by themselves. 

Q. Approximately, what would you estimate the projiortion that are owneil by 
the ojicratives?—A. 'That would bo simply guesswork on niy part. 

Q. In the construction of a house, what has had the most influence here—the 
wages that are laid or your savings institutions?—A. Well, naturally, they must 
have wages firs'^ or they could not buy a house, but Philadelphia is especially fitted 
to build cheap houses. We have so much land here, an extent,in fact, nonb and 
west, unlimi W, and we have our own clay to make the bricks right under the city 
here. The houses follow the brickyards right on out. 

Q. But assuming that they get the wages, could these bouses have been built 
without the building and loan associations of Philadelphia?—A. Yes; because I 
think most of the houses have been built by p^ies who build, we will say, ablock 
of houses, and then they will sell them to individual persons. 

Q. But where an individual buys, does not that individual person go in a build- 
inland loan'?—A. Somedo. Therehavebeenagreatmanyhonsesbonghtthrough 
building and loan associations, but unless they get the wages to begin with they 
could not afford to keep up their building and loan dues. 

Q. What 1 wanted to find out was whether a building and loan association was 
not an essential element in the devolopment of this system of homes owned by the 
workingmen; whether the wages alone would not leave a missing link or gap 
beyond which they could not have gone without the building and loan association 
in the ownership of houses?—A. I think that the building and loan association has 
had a (p'est deal to do with it. 

Q. breads the payment out from 6 to 10 years, which, in fact, gives them the 
use of the rent to make these payments?—A. Yes; no doubt of that. 

Q. How far was there an overproduction in the woolen industry in the fiscal 
year of 1899 and 1900, so far as yon know?—A. I can not answer that question. 

Q. Nothing, so far as your own industry was concerned?—A. No; nothing 
special. 

Q. Now, I want to ask how far the present dull condition was due to that over¬ 
production?—A. I think it has much to do with it. 

Q. Have yon observed that members of the same family to a considerable 
dwree are employed in yonr mills?—A. Sometimes 9 or 8 employed. 

u. Is there any arrangement between representatives of moor organizations 
and representatlveB of manufacturers’ organizations in the woolen industry as 
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t<> wages, or hours, or other conditions of employment?—A. Not that I know of. 
There arc no comhinations of any kind that I know of; no special agreements. 

Q. The scale of prices is fixed individually between the union and enmloyers?— 
A, Yes; hut naturally the weaver will have his price, you know, ana the loom 
fixer will have his price. They have a sort of Free Masonry between them, and 
we generally pay the same for hwm fixer as the other mills in Philadelphia pay; 
the same way with carding boys, and the same way with spinning boys, and so on. 

Q, So far as you know, the wages are uniform in all similarinstitutions?—A. Yes. 
Now, you asked me a question about overproduction. As 1 said before, if you 
were a retailer in the market buying goods, knowing that wool was much chea^r, 
you wonld just simply buy from hand to mouth. That has been the state of 
trade for these last 8 months. The customers are buying in that way, which 
apparently seems like overproduction at the present time. Now, when we have a 
settled condition, I have no doubt that surplus will soon be used up. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Pim.AnKU>HU, Pa., Deceniber 18,1900, 

TESTIMONY OF MB. LESLIE W. MILLEB, 

Pritiripal of thi‘ Sch(H)l of Indmtnal Art. 

The Bubcommission met at the manufacturers’ club, pursiiant to recess, at 8.17 
p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. Leslie 'w. Miller, of Philadelphia, 
was introduced us a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows; 

(J. (iw Mr. Clarkb.) Please give yotir name and post-office address.—A. 
lieslie W. Miller; principal of the School of Industrial Art; 320 South Broad 
street, Phihidelplua, Pa. 

O. How long luivo you been principal of that institution?—A. Twenty years. 

({. Will you please proceed in your own way to give the commission a con¬ 
densed history of the development of the scluKd, its resources, the particular 
branches of art taught in it, the class of students gathered there, the length of 
tenn, curriculum, etc.? And if it will not disconcert you, the various commis¬ 
sioners will be glad to ask nuestious from time to time during the progress of 
your testimony.—A. The school vras established to perpetuate the lessons of the 
Centennial Exisjsition in 1876. It was felt that the industrial lessons to be 
derived from that exhibition were veiv great, and were associated with a proper 
cirltivation and application of art. The objetds of the school, as thus stated, 
were very general, and no better model could be thought of than the English sys¬ 
tem, riipresented by South Kensington and the schools which, as you know, are 
scattered all over the Kingdom in nearly evei'y village and hamlet, forming a 
part of the system. That was as definite a scheme as the promoters of the school 
had in mind. They therefore proceeded to make a collection as the nucleus of 
the museum at the exposition itself, which has continuously grown by purchases 
and loans, and bequests and gifts, until it now forms a very creditable and 
large collection of works of industrial art, which I hope the commission will 
visit before it concludes its session in this city. The institution was incorpor¬ 
ated under the title of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art; 
and following the purposes and impulses indicated by its title, the first work 
which it did was the gathering of a museum which should serve as an object 
lesson for the whole community, and be directly helpful to any schools that 
might be established. Tlie next thing to do was to establish a school to carry out 
spwnfically the purpose which 1 have roughly and imperfectly outlined. The 
school at first was naturally a drawing school, with this industrial purpose more 
or less definitely expressed and more or leas directly carried out. The purpoee 
was very general, and although it seemed to me to meet quite a general and 
genuine need on the part of the community, yet it failed to accompliw anything 
very definite, and rather languished after it had been established a year. The 
school was opened. 1 think, in 1877. I lived in Boston at the time. In 1880 a 
deleration of the officers invited me to take clmrge of the school and see what I 
could make out of it, in giving a little more direct purpose and greater usefulness 
to it. 1 came here, as I have said, just 20 years ^olast summer. The school was 
small, was occupying small quarters in the Franklin Institute. 1 was the only 
teacher. I set myseU with tms little drawing class and what 1 knew of drawing, 
especially with an industrial purpose, to make it a school of industrial design. We 
atbaoted at the time a rather small number of students, but we had enough to 
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do with BO that in a year or two I wa« able to show the men of Philadelphia to 
whom I appealed for a larger support the direction which I thought a school of 
industrial art ought to take. I appealed to a good many men or several men, such 
men as I obtaiuM introduction to, who I thought were industrial in sympathies 
and interests, for a larger support. I heard that there was a purpose on foot 
among the manufacturers to establish a textile school. I sought an Interview 
with the men who were known to be identified with that, and found Mr. Search. 
Everybody fold me, Mr. Theodore C. Search is your man; talk with Mr. Search. 
I obtained an introduction to Mr. Search and invited him to come and s(h) what 1 
was doing in my very modest and single-handed way. Mr. Search came and saw 
the work which, while we had nothing like laboratories, nothing like the facilities 
for demonstration or execution in industrial metliods, yet appealed to him as being 
conceived at least in the right spirit. He assured mo of his very cordial apprecia¬ 
tion and iwomiscd mehis active support. He ashed how he could help me. Isaid, 
“You can come intoourlward.” Hosaid,“Allright.Iwill.'’ He came into our board 
and was asked to assume the chairmanship of the committee on instruction, being 
the committee, of course, in charge (if the school. Just about that time or a little 
before that we had, however, moved from Franklin Institute into quarters which 
Iwd been secured, where the school could at least be indejKiudent, on Cliestnut 
street, where wo had first one floor and then two floors of a building—the; Wemwag 
Building, Seventeenth and Che.Htnut, number 1709. Wlien Mr. Search t(X)lt 
hold, he said, “Wo must have larger (piarters; we must do more than this." Wo 
purchased (hen the building at ISO Spring Garden street, to which additions 
were afterwards made, so that in a few years wo liad (piite an establishment up 
there. The schoed coiilinm'd to gi'ow, until in 1893 wo jmrclicsed the fine large 
property which you have just inspected at Broiul and Pine streets. Mr. Search 
at once was able to add to such resources as we had hitherto commanded that of 
the textile intere.st, especially represented Iw the Philadelphia Textile Assisda- 
tion, of which he was president at the time, I think. A fund of some $.30.(100 had 
bi'cn suhscriliod among the tex(ile men of the city to establish a textile scIkhiI; 
and. of course, my plea was that it would be a mistake to establish a textile 
school without the association of art which should make effective the teaching of 
design. Merely technical design, I assured them, was not what they wanted, 
which could only result in copying and making of design as much of a trade as 
weaving or siiinning, which was not what they w'anted. I ideadeil with them to 
establish their textile sclasd as a branch of an art school, so that everyone who 
came into it should come under influences which should tend to the development 
of the best power of design which the student possessed. It apwialed to him and 
those who were with him, and the textile school was establishecl as a department 
of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art in the year 1884,1 
think, just at the time of our removal to spring Garden street. 

The art school, however, was working under my own virtually unaided instruc¬ 
tion for the first year or two. Near the end of the first year 1 appointed one of my 
best students as my assistant in the evening class, but I think for about two years I 
was the only teacher in the day class. The work of the art school hail in the 
meantime been developing in the direction of making the industrial purpose, as 
expressed in its desim work, definite and pronounced. 

We added a school of carving; we added modeling, under men who could give 
it an industrial character either with reference to architectural ornamentation or 
ceramics, pottery; and taught design in its application to surface decoration, 
such as printed fabrics on papers, and textures of all kinds in that way; so that 
the industrial character of the work in design was apparent and definite, and 
the two branches of the school have in that way continued to develop in a fairly 
regular manner and with fairly even steps ever since, until the School of Applied 
Art on the one side and the Philadelphia Textile School on the other represent 
fairly well the two branches of instruction. 

Q. Does experience justify your prediction that the two really belong together 
and are very helpful?—A. I feel so ve^ strongly. 

Q. (By Mr. Fae(JUHab.) Is it sufficient for a pupil to go through the course of 
one without going through the other?—A. Of the students of the art school I 
can not say that they get much out of the textile school. It is not possible for a 
student of the textile school to take our course without doing a good deal of the 
work of the art school. I do not say he does it all, but a good deal of it. He 
works under the same teachers, and a certain amount of the teaching is common 
to both schools. A good many scholars who come to ns for the textile school end 
in the art school—find that that is what does them the most good, There have. 
been several very noticeable examples of that—men who come to us because the 
textile school makes the most direct appeal to them in the first place, but a little 
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eiperienco enables them to determine for themselves that what will give them 
the real power which thev are after is to be obtained rather in the art school thM 
in the textile schools, and they finish by working in that. I remember distinctly 
one young man who came to ns from a mamifacturing community in central 
New York All his asstxjiations were with the mills, and he was attracted to ns 
simply and sohdy on the ground of its being a textile school. He did excellent 
work with us for about 2 years, I think, when he obtained an excellent position 
as a designer for a narrow goods mill in Massatihnsetts. As soon as he could see 
his way, after a year or two, and his position there was confirmed and estab¬ 
lished, he eaiiie hick to .the kcIkh)! to take an advanced course, not in the textile 
sch(K)l at all, but in the art school, which was a good illnstraticm to me of the 
kind of thing which the school had torivo him and which was obtained most 
directly in the school of applied art. We have had several such cases as that— 
some very recently. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.xukb.) Can yon briefly describe the course of instruction in 
ciKdi department?—A. In the art school our work is based on drawing, delinea¬ 
tion of actual forms, the study of the priwtical reciuirements in design, and the 
study of historical precedents, so that tlie student shall have a knowledge of style 
or rather of the historic styles as well as what is known to the designer as style 
itself, which is largely a matter of material and methods. With this work is 
assiK’iated such practice in the uso of plaster, wood, glass, pottery, leather, and 
metals as shall make their designs practical, shall make them as much as possible 
working drawings. In furniture design, for example, the students work under an 
accomplished designer who is himself one of the designers of one of the best 
furniture factories in the city—one of our own graduates, in the first place, who 

f ot into his position through the instruction which he obtained in the school. 

hen ho devotes a certain amount of time each week in the school, the students 
making full-sized working drawings, just as they would in the drawing r<H)m of 
the furaituro factory. In the same way our department of applied design—at 
least, the advanced clasa-is conducted by the proprietor of a stained-glass factory, 
who condmds a vt>ry successful business in this city. The person is a woman, who 
was qualified for her work by the instruction she received in the school. She never 
learned tlie trade except M she lesimed it in her own shop, one might almost say. 
After finishing the work in the school she was left a widow, and she tunied her 
art training and her design training which the school had given her in this way, 
arid established and maintains a very successful factory for making stained-glass 
windows. She also comes to the school and conducts a class from the same point 
of view of the practical manufacturer. I look upon her success as a conspicuous 
example of the success of the practical methods of the school; for while a great 
many of our scholars are practical men when they come to us—that is, have had 
a great deal of shop and mill experience—here was a case where she could not 
have had that at all. She was a woman already fairly matured; she was a mother, 
I think, when she came tothe school, and was the mistress of a happy home; but, 
being left a widow, she tum«l, more because of the mental suffering than any 
other need—she sought occupation like this and established and has maintained to 
this day for a great many years a successful business as a stained-glass manufac¬ 
turer. In that way we command on our teaching force a good many. There are 
several who have hod a peat deal of practical experience in mill and shop work 
who are instructors in the school. 

Q. (By Mr. FARquHAE.) Have any of your pupils gone out to any of the fur¬ 
niture manufacturers of the United States and got good positions with them?— 
A. Oh, yes; nearly all the men. I can not say the women to such a large extent, 
but nearly all the men get into good positions as designers—the artwtic very 
advanced men. 

Q. Have you any of your pupils in Orand Bapids, Mich.?—A. Yes; I suppose 
the best furniture desi^er there. He was for many years with Berkey & Gay. 
They either wrote or came and asked me to send them a designer. I recommended 
a young man who had been in the school for many years, and he was with them 
until he left them to better his condition, either as an independent designer or 
with another establishment, I have forgotten which. I have lost trw:k of him in 
the last few years; but I know he gave unqualified success as far as my informa¬ 
tion goes. His name was Holt. I had known him for a good ma^ years. He 
WM working here at the time at a furniture factory—Smith’s, in Ww Philadel¬ 
phia; and -when he went to Berkey & Gay his pl^e was taken, or ■rirtnally the 
same place, very soon afterwards by the young man of whom I speak who is now 
our Instructor, who has a sufficiently independent position, ana the firm very 
' kindly allow him to devote a certain amount of tisM to instruction in the 
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Q. How far advanced are yonr pupils that come into either of your schools 
in general education?—A. It would he necessary there to describe with a little 
more definiteness, to answer the question in rewd to &e class of students to 
whom we appeid. We appeal to two rather distinct classes. It would perhaps 
be difficult to say which was the most important and for which we did the 
most. Our ^y classes are quite distinct from our evening classes. They are 
fairly equal in number. I do not think there is any great preponderance in 
numbers with either class, but the evening class is composed of workingmen 
and women, operatives a good many of them in the mills; men, of course, of fairly 
good position in the mills, bosses of one department or another, or workmen or 
draftsmen in the offices—youn«r men. They are connected,with probably hardly 
any exception, with industrial work of some kind or other. Our day classes are 
composed in the textile school entirely of young men; that is, it is very rare when 
a young woman takes that course; ocoasionaUy she does. But they are yoimg 
men of good families and good education. A large proportion of them are college 
men, sometimes graduates. I have had graduates of Harvard, and I think a few 
from Yale. I have certainly had several men from Harvard, and although our 
entrance r^uirements do not demand a college education, the college men can 
always avail themselves of the opportunities of the school more fully than any¬ 
body else, and get more out of it. They are our best men—those who come to us 
with a college education. They assume at once a decidedly advanced position in 
the work of the school and attain a success which is hard for others to achieve. 
I only say that to show that there is plenty for them to do, to ajjply the best train¬ 
ing they have. In the day class in the art school the sexes are about e<iually 
divided, with possibly a slight preponderance of women. They are high school 
or about the high school grade of pupils. Many of them have gone through the 
high school or the manual training school, which in our city corresponds to the 
high-school grade fairly well, before they come to us—not always. Our exami¬ 
nation supposes graduation from the grammar school course. As a matter of 
fact, a very large percentage of them are considerably more advanced than that. 

Q. (By Mr. Ciabke.) Is there instruction in the languages or in the sciences in 
your school?—A. The languages, yes. We have a school of modem languages in 
which French, German, and Spanish are taught. In science the chemistry plays 
a very prominent part in the textile school. Students in the art school have a 
certain amount of instmction in the chemistry of pigments, but of course it is 
not thorough in the way it is in the textile school, where they spend a CTcat deal 
of time, where all students in the required course are required to take a very 
thorough course in chemistry. 

, Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) Your modem languages are taught for commercial 
pnrpoMB?—A. The whole thing is run for practical purposes, yes. The students 
are encouraged to study at least one modem language, instruction in that lioing 
free to them. We do everything we can to make them devote a few hours in each 
week to one of the three modem languages which I have described. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohhak.) How far have you found the course of instmction to 
be an incentive to invention on the part of the students?—A. You mean mechan¬ 
ical invention? 

Q. Yes.-A. The whole organization of the school of design supposes invention 
on the part of the pupil. 

Q. natural aptitude?—A. In a way; that is, as distinct from a school of copy¬ 
ing even from a oast or an object. Our school enforces the design purpose and 
encourages the impulse to create from the beginning, from the most elementary 
work to the most advanced. As far as mech^cal invention is concerned, I can 
not say that students of any school have ever accomplished very much of that. 
My own feeling is that that is pretty sure to apply to a more mature state of mind 
than is represented by the student in any institution, although I know that the 
problems of mechanical invention have occupied the men to a considerable extent. 
Ono young fellow, I remember, a few years ago worked very hard and prepared 
a very good thesis at the end of the year on a form of invention as applied to the 
loom. I can not at this moment remember what it was, but I think it was an 
electrical loom which he had worked on. 

Q. (By Mr. Cubeb.). Is the highest grade of instmction in yonr art school 
given in the night class?—A. Yes, we have as thoroughly organized and recog¬ 
nized art school as yon will find in any academy in America or in Europe, begin¬ 
ning with the cast and ending with the life class. Our instmction in the art 
school be^^ with the purpose tiiat the stimnlus to original composition is to be 
enforced throughont; the model is posed, with certain advice to the students, and 
they are encouraged to make composition or conception of something that the 
drawing can express beside the actual posing of the model and study from it 
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They participate in the an-an^ement of the figure itself to express something. In 
a great many life classes this is not the same. The class is passive to that extent. 
They go into the r(S)m and find the model posed, or the model is posed by the 
instructor, and they coiiy the model as they would copy a cast or any other drawing. 
We try in every way to encourage initiative on the part of the student as to what 
^e figure should exjiress on which he is engaged, so that the model in the life 
class shall be used and not bo something to be copied in a passive way. 

Q. Docs that principle of originality pertain to your school of design also?—A. 
You mean the textile schiKilV 

Q. Yes.—A. The purpo.se of the textile school is roughly something like this; 
The fabric there is the foundation, the starting jwint for instruction. The student 
contemplates th(! finished fabric; he analyzes it both in a material sense and for 
the effis t as well; he learns to classify effects as well as materials, and ho varies 
those effects very much as he w<mld study music; he would loam themes and the 
treatment of them and would learn to make his own variations, just as the stu¬ 
dent in the musical class would bo instructed in the different kinds of composition, 
types of which would be put before him, and he would lie expected to vary them 
in his own way, the iwssible combinations being shown to him. Those combina¬ 
tions, of course, he works out in his own way and thus finds the possibilities of a 
given kind of fabrics or a given class of patterns. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Carrying out that instruction, ho is at the same time 
working with tools in the shop, looms and other things of that nature?—A. All 
the time. 

Q. Exactly the counterjiart of what he would use in practical life?—A. All the 
time, part of each day being spent in the designing room or making calculations 
for aualyses and performing exiairiments in the laboratory, and part of every 
day—I think m'arly every day, certainly a large part of every week—being spent 
in demonstration or rather experiment on the loom, working out the principles 
which ho has actinired in the class room. 

Q. Then in effect the student designs the patterns?—A. Yes. 

Q. In all the process from the beginning to the end?—A. That is right, so that 
he IS able to jirmluci; a fabric which in every step is his own from the scouring of 
the wool or the carding of the cotton to the dyeing and finishing of the faliric. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Perhaps lieforo yon go into a description of the (snirso 
of procedure in tho textile school, it may he helpful if you will give a little de- 
Bci-iption of the plan and size of your hnildings and of their eiinipmeut.—A. The 
building property mieupies the site at the corner of Broail and Pine streets, 200 
fet't front on Broad street and about 400 feet on Pine street, a whole Philadelphia 
square. It is furaished with the ordinary class rooms and studios common to 
art stihools, and, in addition to that, with laboratories for chemistry and dyeing, 
carding, spinning, weaving, work rooms in wood, woodwork and carving and 
modeling, and a class in bookbinding, among others, to bring the student in con¬ 
tact with leather and with the ornamental treatment of it. Tho equipment, 
esiiecially in tho textile school, is very complete. 

Q. How many wings are there to tho buildinpi?—A. There is a front on Broad 
street, in which tho administrative offices arc locateil, the office of the registrar 
and theprincipal’a office, the library, and the committee naun, and meeting room 
for the officers running back from them. Adjoining that in the center is the 
largest lecture room we have and the meeting room for general purposes. Running 
back from this front are two wings extending to Fifteenth street, one of which is 
occupied mainly, the north wing, by the School of Applied Art, and tho southern 
one occupied by tho textile school. Tho textile a(;hool has. however, encroached 
a little on the north wing, the machinery for worsted spinning being located in 
the north wing. 

Q. How many floors are there? A. There are four floors, three flixirs above 
ground and a basement, the basement being as fully occupieil in tho textile school 
at least as either of tho others with machinery. 

Q. Please describe the work to which a young man or woman is placed on 
entrance into the textile school, and trace the pro^ss along through the various 
stages.-A. The student takes up, as I say, the subject of the making of cloth in 
a general kind of way. He is brought into contact with the different classifica¬ 
tions of fabrics or different kinds of fabrics. He is taught how to analyze them 
and to state their structure and character by graphic means, that is, by designs 
supplemented by written and mathematical calculations, specifications of cloth. 
He has a coarse of this kind at first, of the fundamental weaves, the structure of 
single cloths, on which he works out, as I have tried to show, to a certain extent 
what we may call the variations of a given theme, a given kind of weave varied 
into different patterns, so that bis own work can not be like the next one's, and 
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yet they all cover the same j^onnd. Hia first year ia devoted veiy largely to 
aingle clothaand to practice with the loom, a hand loom, which ia placed at hia 
diapoaal, and at which he can work a certain number of honra each week—I think 
about ten—enabling him to make a ayntheais and correapondinganalyaiB, which 
he does under another teacher. That is, he reproduces certain forma of cloth 
with his own hands. And he studies at the same time chemistry, the first year 
being laiwly occupied with a course in chemistry, conceived, of course, with refer¬ 
ence to the ultimate needs of a textile man, but still a good general course in 
chemistry. In his second year he takes up a course of double cloths and of Jac¬ 
quard. In his first year he would not be confined to the science of weaving, but 
he would be doing free-hand work, would be making drawings and patterns, 
would be drawing patterns and coloring them, which would furnish material for 
Jacquard work in his second year. So that in his second year he faces the prote 
lemof a double cloth and of Jacquardandof the power loom, hiachemistry giving 
place to dyeing. The practical problems of dyeing furnish the main material or 
purpose of instruction in his second year. In his third year he is expected to 
choose some specialty or to have it chosen for him, in which he will carry his 
investigation and his work, both of design and execution, as far as possible. In 
other words, the first year is largely devoted to single cloths and hand weaving 
and general design; the second year to doubie cloths, Jacquard and dyeing; and 
the third year to perfecting himself in some branch which appeals to him—it may 
be carjiets, it may be gauzes, it imay be any great branch of textiles that appeals 
to him most. Our men, especially those who stay with ns 3 years, nsnally have 
such connections, family or other, as enable them to see pretty clearly what their 
careers are likely to lie, and they like to specialize with reference to that in their 
advanced work. 

Q. Are they all taught to take apart their machines and put them together again? 
—A. Their work with the machine is very largely of that character. A good deal 
of misunderstanding of the student’s connection with the machine and loom, etc., 
seems to be quite common. People sefun to think that the h«)m is to weave on, 
the actual weaving being, of course, a very small part of the work of the student. 
■When the pattern is ready and when the cloth is ready to weave, when the thing 
ia adjusted and the pattern is in it so that the hsim will produce the piece of 
cloth correctly, then the student is done with it. That ia the end and not the 
beginning of the work of the hsim. The student’s work is to adjust the loom to 
weave that piece of goods, to experiment with it. to detect faults, to find where 
it fails, and to remedy those defects. When the tiling works right, when the piece 
of goisls is produced in good almpe, the student is done; the lisim is ready te cut 
out and change that warp and make a new thing. The running of the loom 
proper forms no jiart of his work; and perhaps he will weave in 15 minutes what 
It has taken him a month or 2 months to prepare. 

Q. Are they taught to entthe cards for use with the Jacquard machine?—A. Yes; 
you saw them running them on at every Jacquard that the schisil is furnished 
with. I will not say in every particular case, but the student is expected to do 
every particular step in the production of a ft brie, to take every step, to know, 
to be familiar with, and to have done it on some piece of stuff or other from the 
raw wool, almost, or as it comes to us in the bale, to the finished product. 

Q. How elaborately have they been able to carry on and to make that Jacquard 
work?—A. lYehave a silk curtain-a good many thousand cards. I can say this: 
I was told by people who know more about textiles than I do that it repreiwnted 
the most elaborate piece of Jacquard weaving that had been done in America at 
that time. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) That was a design of one of the students'i—A. It was 
work^ among the students, but with a teacher. Of course I do not say the work 
was not very largely that of the teacher, but the. work was all done in the school 
with the students’ help. 

Q. (By Mr. Claeke.) Is there any kind of textile work done in the factories 
in this coun^ or any other country but what you prepare students to do in your 
school'?—A. 'That is a pretty large question, and supposes a knowledge of the 
textile industry outside the school which I am afraid I do not possess. There 
may be branches of industry of which I am not cognizant. I doubt if there are 
mills, however, running on classes of fabrics for which the work ia not a more or 
less adequate preparation, unless it is the lace-curtain industiy. We do not do 
much with the lace curtain. I believe it has been decided that that is a new 
industry. Although there is a certain amount of lace-curtain making done, we 
do not teach it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohhas.) You find the designs completed in the school, and yon 
can print them and furnish them to the manufacturers'?—A. No; we have no 
printing plant installed yet. 
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Q. Tho printing in not done in roar echool?—A. No; it is not. There ie no 
reason why it should not be done if it should he worth while. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) The preparation is in the design?—A. The designing for 
printing is done, a great deal of it. 

Q, (By Mr. Litchman.) In a general way, how is the school supported?— A. 
The school was established as a purely philanthropic work by public-spirited citi¬ 
zens, who undertook to manage it as a free school without the payment of any 
fees on the part of the pupil or any ofBcial support on aither the part of the city 
or the Slate or any other government. Of course that very quickly was found 
to lie impossible, liwause that supposed an amount of giving in connection with 
an orpenment in education which was impossible. In 1887 we went to the State 
legislature and asked for some support. Cp to that time we bad had nothing 
Biive what had been riven by individuals; and the textile association, of which 1 
spoke to yon, had a fund subscribed of, I think, about $28,000, the bulk of which 
was actually paid in—it was all called for, and the bulk Of it was paid in—due to 
Mr. Search's reiiuest.and became available for the support of the school for a few 
years. It wasonthatthatwemadeourberinning. A very active associate com¬ 
mittee of women which, under Mrs. E. D. Qillespio's direction, had conducted the 
women's department of the Centennial Exposition and had never disbanded, 
began active work to raise funds for the support of the school, and I think that 
during the critical period of the school's history, when it for the first time realized 
that it was impssible to conduct a work like that without any available means 
of support, in that critical period I tliink the associate committee of women con¬ 
tributed something like $.'10,000 to its support and carried it over the darkest 
IMiriod in its histoiy. In 1887 we appealed to the State legislature, and secured an 
appropriation of $10,000 a year, which has been increased and continued, so 
that we have not since that time been without that amount. There was appro¬ 
priated by the last legislature, or, rather, if it had received the proper executive 
ajiproval there would have become available the sum of $20,000 a year. The 
procediiig legislature appropriated more than that, but it was cut down. A 
few years ago we also appealed to the dty, and are now rt'ceiving $10,000 a year 
from the city. Meantime theamounts received from feesluvegradumly increased 
until they amount, I think, to some $17,000 this year; so that we have, roughly, 
between $.10,000 and $70,000 resources. 

Have you had any endowments by bequest?—A. We have had a few. I 
think the endowment fund amounts to alxint $100,000, the principal one being the 
Joseiih E. Temple bequest to the institution as a whole—museum and school. 

Q. Wliat provision for free scholarships have yon?—A. In connection with 
the bill by which the legislature grants us the appropriation thi're is a provi¬ 
sion that a free scholarship shall lie available for each county, and in case of 
counties having more than one senator, as many scholarships ns there are sena¬ 
torial districts. That, you see, makes upward of 70 free scholars for the 
State of Pennsylvania. In the same way m the city, the city appropriation is 
coupled with a provision for 61 free scholarships-a certain number from the 
grammar schools and 2 from each of the high and manual-training schools, so 
that it amounts to 61. 

Q. How are those scholarships bestowed?-A. They are bestowed in the case of 
grammar-school students by a competitive examination conducted at the school, 
each principal of the grammar school being privileged to certify scholars who 
are available for the examination. On examination I submit a report of the 
results of tlie examination, and the appointments are made by the board of edu¬ 
cation in accordance with the ratings given in my report. In the case of the 
high, normal, and manual-training schools the recommendations are made by the 
faculty. There are teachers of drawing in each of those schools, and the appoint¬ 
ments are made on the recommendation of the faculty. 

<). By that process naturally the law of the survivtu of the fittest is applied?— 
A. Yes; we get a very good class of students. I am very glad to say, if the 
commission will not regard it as an impertinence on my part, that the appoint¬ 
ments from the State at large, made very largely on the recommendation of legis¬ 
lators by the governor—the law only providing that the appointment shall be 
made by the mvemor—I am very glad to say that these appomtments, made often 
without any direct preparation for the work of the school, have given ns on the 
whole quite as satisfactory a class of students as those who have 1^ prepared in 
the city schools and have passed the competitive examination here or been recom¬ 
mended for their position by the faculties of the high schools. On the whole we 
have had an excellent class of students. 

Q. They are naturally students who in their home snxroundingehave shown 
an aptitude for the course?—A. Precisely; have commended themselves to the 
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Q. Aside from those echolarshipe, what are the tuition fees?—A. The toitioD 
fees in, the day class are tdO a year—1 mean in the art school. In the textile 
school they are IlSO a year. In the evening conrses in both schools the fees are 
very low—nominid fees. 

Q. Tonr evening classes are more particnlarly for thense of stndmts thatoome 
from the classes employed in the factories?—A. Precisely. 

Q. And are maintained for the purpose of giving them an opportnnity of get¬ 
ting an education?—A. Exactly. 

ti. A technical education?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) I would like to ask whether the graduates of this school 
find ready and profitable employment?—A. Yes; in the case of the young men, 
practically without exception. The question of the employment of the young 
women, as everybody knows, is a more complicated one, but in the case of the 
young men there is hardly a case, I might almost say no case, of a man graduated 
with good standing and ability who has not setmred almost immediately employ¬ 
ment in the different lines of work for which the school is a preparation. 1 doubt 
if any professional school can show a better record in that way than onr School 
of Industrial Art. 

Q. Do you find that in practical life there is a demand for your young people?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Would you think it advisable to introduce into the high schools some of the 
elementary work relating to textile education for the people who are going to 
follow the occupation, not in the line of art?—A. If it could Ih) done in the right 
way. I do not think we have quite found the right way to do it. I do not think 
the adjustment has yet been made to ediuational methods of industrial aims, 
artistic; or otherwise. I think it will take time to do that. I mean by that that 
it seems to me that such a matter should be met by a modification of existing 
methods of general instruction rather than by the provision of special appliances 
or the organization of special classes in connection with the Industry. What I 
mean is this, if you will allow me to make an illustration: I look at text-books 
in arithmetic and find them almost wholly occupied with mercantile problems, 
with the computation of profits and brokerage. It seems to me an arithmetic 
written on proper lines would be largely occupied with calculations of sprads of 
machinery and of problems that would lead tlie student’s mind to work in con-, 
nection with industrial purposes quite as much as with purely mercantile problems, 
and would furnish the opisirtunity and give tlie means for instructors who are 
themselves informed regarding the nature of the different industries to impart a 
great deal of information in a general way about industrial work, and rive the 
right direction to a mind that was industrially inclined. I have found that a 
great deal may be done by teachers who are themselves properly informed, and 
text-book writers who have the right point of view might give something of this 
character to their books and infuse something of this spirit into all the schools. 
I do not believe much in specializing or introducing what seems like professional 
work into elementary education. 

Q. What I had in mind was this; In your school you develop artists and de¬ 
signers and those who can make new classes of goods.—A. Yes. 

Q. Then would it not be an improvement and quite an advantage if, through 
the high school or some other elementary school, a sufficient introduction was 
given to that class of work that those who did not expect to undertake designing 
or art work, but who wanted to qualify themselves for a sufficient understanding 
of it to apply it extensively, could have the opportunity?—A. I do not think you 
will gain anrihing by starting that specialized work younger than 16 years of age. 
The whole question of professional or special instruction in the high school is a 
much larger one than I feel cxinfident to handle. This is a part of the general 
question of how far we should Introduce technical or professionri instruction of 
any kind into the common school. 

The idea would be that in the high school an introduction to technical edu¬ 
cation might be given, such as is given to the nurse by the professional teaining 
school as compare with that given to the prospective physician by the professional 
school. Your school might occupy the position of the physician's and the other 
the relative position of the nurse s, not undertaking to teach the nurse medicine, 
but, under i£e direction of the phjidcian, to make a better nurse than she would 
without any instruction at all.—A. Personally, I do not believe in the introduction 
of professional stuffies into the common or high schools. It should be reserved 
for the special school. I believe that everyone who can do so is bound to give Ut 
sons or dauriiters at least a college training as liberal os yon can moke it. 

Q. Is not that result reached in a measure by the scholarshipB to which yon 
have referred?—A. It is accomplished. 
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Q. That is, the place of the public schools is to show the aptitude for a tech¬ 
nical education by the law of selection yon have already explained, having the 
broad foun^tion in the public school and high school supplemented in your 
school?—A. Yes; that is right. I ought to say that anythmg I said just now 
about special professional instruction not having a place in dementary schools 
ought always to be understood as said in connection with the supplementary 
work of evening schools, which ought to exist everywhere and at all times, not 
only for the oiierativo classes, those who have to leave school early and go to 
work, but for men who have to go to work at whatever age. They should have the 
suppleim^ntof night siihools, which should lie open 6 nights aweeit,and,in a more 
enlightomsl and more Christian community than ours, will lie open always on 
Sunday. The supiilementary schools wo must liave. They have them abroad, 
and we will have them here. Sunday and evening schools to supplement the 
work of instruction for those who are debarred from the higher education of day 
schools I regard us the most important part of industrial education for the great 


masses. 

Q. My question was as to whether that could lie done in the ordinary high 
school.—A. No; I do not think so. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you wish us to understand in that connection that 
the course in the high school Viing necessarily general and for all pupils, there 
would be a waste of effort in trying to educate those who had no natural aptitude 
in the direction given?—A. I think both that and also this: That success in the 
industries themselves depends on the cultivation <it iiowerB which are probably 
cultivated more effectively by what seems to be a little less direct method. For 
example, this matter of calculations is a very important one in our textile work. 
The men have to do a great deal of calculating, but I believe a boy will get a bet¬ 
ter preparation for that in the high scIwmiI by the more general course of mathe¬ 
matics than if ho were all the time occupied with textile calculations. I ladieve 
he would go further in textile calculations at the end of his high-scho<il course 
than if he hsik the textile calculations alone. His mind would be more active and 


developed. It is the same way in designing. A student who tries to sjiecialize. 
even in our school, and feels that he has a very definite object in coming to the 
school and wants one kind of fabric—1 feel that ho does not get as far at the end 
of the year even in that line as the one who takes the regular course and devidops 
his mind in a more general way, for what we m-ed is mental power rather than 
specific information. 

tj. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I noticed in going through your institution tliat some 
students wore learning the art of Issikmaking. What future use do they make of 
that?—A. I do not know that we have turned out any bookbinders. The object 
is to familiarize them with desim in connection with material. It seems to me a 
fundamental principle that the designer sh( mid think and feel in certain materisd 
and along certain lines of productions, and that the design should lie an expres- 
snin of character in connection with certain industrial work and certain material. 
1 like them to work in leather as well as in wood. Bookbinding has, to my mind, 
the rame kind of association with design that furniture has on its ground and the 
textiles on theirs. I want them to think in these materials and be familiar with 
the processes, so that every feeling and expression in design shall be associated 
with actual production in the several matenals. 

Q. Did you say how many months in the year the school is in operation?—A. 
We begin on the Monday nearest October 1, whether coming in September or 
October, and close the first or second week in June. 


tieing Bcconntawe tor it. i comess 1 am not quite familiar with the operation 
myself. I do not think we charge it to them and go as far as they go in flie busi¬ 
ness colleges, where they have make-believe money and keep books; but ho is 
charged with certain material which, allowing for reasonable waste. should make 
so much fabric. 

Q. Is his economical use of that material one of the tests in his examination?— 
A. Yes; I understand so. 

(A I notice Mrs, GliUespie is president of the Associated Committee of Women?— 
A. Yes, 

Q. Is Mrs. Gillespie a descendant of Dr. Franklin?—A. Yes; she is a great- 
gnmddaughter of Dr. Franklin. 

Q. And an inheritor of his public spirit and economic ideas in reference to 
inaiuitries?—A. Fully. I should say. 1 should say she very adequately represent^ 
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existed nrer its most tryinp: period without the support of the Associated Com¬ 
mittee of Women and Mrs. Gillespie. I regard them as the salvation of the s(;hool 
at a critical jicriiKl of its history. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhak.) Have yon a system of matricnlation and graduation 
in your school?—A. A simple matriculation: the student latsses an examination 
certainly, but the examination is not difficult. Stnd(“uta regularly graduate, but 
we do not confer de/jrees. 

Q. After graduation from a S years’ course what might lie the salaiy one of 
your graduates would rer-eive in a jiractical mil]?—A. Well, that would be hard 
to answer. In some cases—I think of one, where I think the voung man received 
SlOO a month, and lu- receives now. I thuik, $4,000 a year. 1 think, liowever, he 
is in rather gisid Jock. I think that is rather e.xceiitional. As a rule, I think 
they begin as assistant suiimintendents in mills, or superintendent of a deiiart- 
ment. or as designer in the office. I really could not say. I supjHise they get 
all sorts of positions'. $10 or $13 a week at first, hut working up veiy quickly to, 
getting, and maintaining a position, I should say, of $30 or jCIO a week. 

tj. As good as the ordinary professions'?—A. I should think so. I should think 
a man would proliahly have a tsitter chance than a dis'tor or a dentist. I should 
think he would cam as much money in his first year, as a rule, as either of these. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchmax.) Is any as.sistance given liy the faculty of the si'hool 
toward getting eiuplojunent for the students?—A. The school is freipiently an 
employment office, I suppose there is nearly every month one or more in the 
textile schiKil who goes directly from the school to a jilace to which he has lieen 
nameil by the director of the textile school. 

Q. (By Mr. FahvI'iiaR.) Doyen teach there the rudiments and better than the 
rudiinentsof how to practically operate a mill; how to take care of its husiness 
and the financial management of the mill; howto i)urcha.se the raw material, 
etc'?—A. Not as fully as we want to. Inadeiinate support has prevented our 
organization of a connection like that before the moro pnqicrly technical proc¬ 
esses and the larger or more general jiroeesses or practices of business; hut that 
is our idea in connection with that department, and it would go very far in its 
methods to solve the general questions raised by Mr. Tomiikins. I think that 
kind of instmetion associated with or supplementary to the more tiH'hnical train¬ 
ing would just complete and round out the purjiose of the modern business train¬ 
ing. using the word in its largest sense. 

Q. (By Mr. Kf.n.neoy.) Can you say about what proportion of your graduates 
get into emidoyinent lH>youd the Isirders of Pennsylvania?—A. It is hard to give 
you anything like a definite statement or figures, hut I will say that a fairly 
large proportion of them go out to other States. 1 am afraid that more of them 
go to New England than find their occupation in Pennsylvania. 

Q. A great many go South?-A, Some go South and some West. 

Q. So that more than half of them go outside of the State'?—A. I should say 
fully half. Pennsylvania is undoubtedly helping to educate the men who conduct 
the mills of New England. 

Q. And the South?—A. And the South. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhae.) Do many of them get in as teachers in industrial 
schools'?—A. To some cxh'iit. The director of textiles at Atlanta is one of our 
hoys, recommended by us. The instructor at Clemson is. I think, one of our 
hoys. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have yon any additional statement to make, Mr. Mil- 
ler'?-A. I do not think of anything except to sav, in furtherance of the question 
raised by Mr. Farquhar, that the extension of tlie sclusil in the direction which 
he has indicated is desirable, which I presume from the tone of the question, is 
the thing we care most about. If our supisirt were more aileqmite, we would 
certainly attempt it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciluan.) How far does the education of your institution lead 
nj) to the technical education at the Boston Institute of Technology? Is that a 
higher course of education?—A. In one way it undoubtedly is—in the sense of 
being more general. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of any of jiour students having taken a snpple- 
nieutary course at any of these higher institutions?—A. No; I do not recollect a 
single student who went from our school to the Institute of Technology. On the 
other hand, a great many of our students have come to ns from the University 
or the Institute of Technology to specialize. We have had several Harvard men 
and Institute men who came to ns to speciclize on chemistry, for example, and 
men who have graduated from one or other of the smaller colleges. I nave in 
mind now n m.vi who having graduated from one of the smaller cofleges, and hav¬ 
ing had a special course of chemistry in Harvard, then came to us to specialize 
on textile chemistry. 
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Q. Yonr education in on the idea of more application to the textile rndnetry 
than anything else?—A. It ia a profesaional school in that way, and it naturally 
comes after a college or university or even technology course, without reference 
to any question of which is the higher. It is at least a more special work. 

Q. It would Im! similar to the academic student taking the whole course?—A. 
Precisely. 

Q. (By Mr. CiaRKE.) Since this specialization in textile chemistry heran, has 
till irii Im'cii a marked improvement in the dyes and iiermanency of dyes in fabrics?— 
A. I think it is a continually growing improvement. I think there is a continual 
growth in that direction. Eveiy school and every teacher has contributed some- 
tliing to that, I might say. Although I am hound to say that I myself feel that a 
gi’i at deal of our vaunted progress and so-called improvement is rather in the 
dirci'tion of cheapness than excellence. Improvements in methods of dyeing or 
what are exiiloitcd as imiirovements, I am afraid, are too often methods by which 
the cost can bo saved rather than pennanency secured. While there is ability 
enough, in Philadelphia, undoubtedly, to make dyes at once brilliant and perma¬ 
nent. yet nearly always the commercial consideration determines the choice of 
metlieda. I ftsd that very strongly in a great many lines of production', and it 
must Ist understood without any reflection on the ability of those engaged in it or 
developing it to make the more excellent work if they could be supported; but 
the commercial question mines in and demands an amount of cheapness to an 
increasing degree which any school is powerless to counteract. 

Q. Do you make it a isunt of consideration and instruction in your school to 
emphasize excellence and iiermanencc in the matter of coloring and dyes?—A. 
Why, of course; but wo do not dodge the other issue. Wo do not avoid or fail 
to face the problem of the necessity of comjietiug and of making things econom¬ 
ically; and wo teach the dyeing and the entire branch of textile work as it in the 
prosonco of the commercial iiroblem. Understand what I mean—that things 
must be produced at a reasonable cost or they can not comiiete in the open 
market; so we do not dodge that question, but meet it very frankly, that things 
must 1 h) jiroduced at as low cost as is compatible with their merit. 

Q. Are any of the fabrics produced in your school disposed of commercially?— 
A. No. 


Q. They are not prodnceil in sufficient miantities for that?—A. No. Fabrics 
are not jnoduced in any quantities at all. I tried to explain that in speaking of 
the running machinery. The object is not to produce fabrics, but to educate men 
in the production of fabrics. As soon as the loom works all right and the fabric 
is good, we are ready'to discontinue it and cut it out and start another. The 
product of the school has no commercial value. I do not suppose a bit of cloth 
was ever sold out of the school. 

Q. Is architecture a branch of instruction in your school?—A. Yes. 

ij. Have any of the designs of your classes been exhibited and used in fac¬ 
tories, or in architecture in the construction of buildings?—A. I should say not. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Were not some of the designs and ornamental work 
of the centennial at Nashville done by your students?—A. There was a figure 
there—a panel. I think it was. I am not sure, but I think it was made a fountmn 
of. It was a jianel, possibly as big as that [indicating], I suppose about 4 or 5 
feet long. Tliat wasexhibited in the Women's Building at Na^ville. It was the 
work of one of our young women students here at the school. 

Q. (By Mr. Claiikb.) Was any of the ornamental work on Horticultural Hall 

in this city-A. (Interrupting.) The sculptor that had the contract to 

execute that work was our instructor in modeling, and the work was done in the 
basement of the school. The students were working on the work with him, some 
of the pilasters being modeled by the students after me old method of the appren¬ 
tice working with the master and certain details being intrusted to his hands. 

Q. Have yon a definite knowledge as to whether or not manufacturers in the 
textile industries are under the same necessity nowadays of sending abroad for 
highly skilled lalior and for designers that they were before this school was esteb- 
lisued?-r-A. 1 should say from such knowledge as I have that the condition of 
things was very decidedly changed. Of coarse, a textile man could speak with 
more authority on that subject wan the instructor, but I think it could mrdly be 
gainsaid that the condition of American designs of the higher class had been 
dectd^ly modified by the influence of this school. 

Q. 'What is your opinion as to the necessity or desirability of establishing more 
textile schools in this country? Yon have noticed, doubtless, that there is a tend¬ 
ency to increase the number.—A. It is a thing that can be very easily overdone. 
It represents very highly specialized effort, as you must see. The number of those 
trito will paro&tably pursue and are in a position to apply the reenlte of such higddy 
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specialized training must remain oomparatively limited, and, while I believe it fill* 
a very important place indeed, I think it is a thing that can bo very easily over¬ 
done. It does not, by any means, follow that it can be rci)eated suocessrnlly in 
every or even very numerons localities. 

Q. The textile schools are very mnch more numerons abroad than they are here, 
are they not?—A. Well, not so very. There are only 8 textile schools in France 
that I know mnch about, the one at Amiens and the one at Lyons. They are 
mostly weaving schools. Those in Germany are very largelv the same—weaving 
schools—schools not for designers, not for superintendents, out for communicat¬ 
ing ideas or powers which are necessary to develop a high class of operative. 
Conducted in that way, largely as evening classes in a locality where they com¬ 
mand or draw a clientage of operatives and workmen, I hardly think there is any 
danger of overdoing it: but the textile stbwl that I ha<l reference to being likely 
to be overdone is the one trying to don work of practically a college grade and of 
a comprehensive kind. That. 1 think, can lie easily overdone; I do not think there 
is any danger of overdoing the other. As I tried to explain, wo have both, and I 
can conceive of one lieing almost Indefinitely extended to tlie unquestioned and 
unlimited good of the community, and I can readily 8t>o where the day classes— 
what is practically a college course—might very siMin reach the limit of useful¬ 
ness. I would lie very glad to see the night classes to which I have referred more 
than once multiplied indefinitely in every industrial community, and I would be 
glad to see a tew schwils to cariy the work as far as possihlo for those who could 
pnifit by the practical college course: but I would like to see a few strtmg ones 
rather than a lot of weak ones. 


Q. Such special scho<ilsas those would lie confined to one or two branches of the 
textile industry,! supisise.or to a few branches, and would therefore have a com¬ 
paratively limited equipment?—A. I do not quite understand what you refer to. 

Q. Such small schools as you refer to.—A. Abroad? 

Q. Abroad and such as yon think might be indefinitely e.xtendcd with benefit 
in this country?—A. Yes. 

Q, They would have a comparatively small eiinqiment and be limited to a par¬ 
ticular class of production?—A. Yes. 

Q. For instance, in a silk-manufacturing town machinery for woolen and linen 
weaving would not be set up, and no attention would bo devoted to any particu¬ 
lar industry, except the one for which they were specializing?-A. Not at all. 
Nor would such branches as chemistry and dyeing or carding and spinning of 
cottonorof worsted have any place: nor would the general questions of designing, 
form, and color. Such work would not be regarded in such a school, nor is It 
regarded in the schools abroad where weaving is the principal thing. There are 
a few schools abroad, great ones like the one at Crefeldt, where the work is more 
general, mnch like our own; where the work is as comprehensive, perhaps, as 
ours; but there are very few such schiiols. 

Q. As this commission is authorized by law to make recommendations to the 
several States, we desire your opinion as an instructed and experienced expert in 
this matter of art teaching and textile education as to the States where textile 
industries are established and likely to stay, and what States should go further in 
this direction.—A. I can only repeat, with such emphasis as I can command, the 
statement I have just imperfectly made, that wherever a community has a dis¬ 
tinct industrial character of a given type it seems to me it is the duty of the State 
to assist both theindustry and the industrials by provisions for instrnction which 
they can appreciate and apply and assimilate. But the pupils in that case are 
mainly men who areactnmly engaged in that industry, whose choice of a trade 
or profession is already made, whose life is in some sort identified with that kind 
of work; and it follows, of course that such instruction must be given at hours 
which do not interfere with their regular employment: and our main dependence 
most be on night schools until we are ready to adopt the Sunday school, as is 
done abroad. It is universally the rule, on the Continent at least, to supplement 
the night schools by the Sunday school. The professional school for the few 
masters who are training themselves for industrial professions in the same way 
that men are trained for the law or medicine is another matter, and is not a mat¬ 
ter of local necessity in my humble opinion. The man who can choose his school, 
who is free to devote a few more years of his life to matters of instruction before 
his prc^essional work begins, makes no such demand regarding location. He can 
to another State <mite as well as stay at home—pro^bly better. So I do not 
think the qnestlonof locality has the same significance in connection with higher 
education as it undoubtedly has in connection with the education of the work- 
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of a limited numlier of students who would pass a test established by your insti¬ 
tution, would they I* welcome hero on the same terms as studente apimiuted 
under the authority of the State of Pennsylvania?—A. Undoubtedly. We have 
a xotsl many students now from other States. We have one from Japan. 

Q. And backisl by tho Govei-nment?—A. I do not know about that; but in any 
ease a iierson who came to us in that way—his position would be sure to be 
dMdd<slly honoralde. 

(J. Have youanythiiiB further to say, Mr. Miller?—A. Idonot know that I have 
anythin;' (dH(i to say. 

(Testimony closed.) 


l*im,Ai>Ki,iMiiA.l’\.. Dm'iiilii'r l:>, I'.itiO. 


TISTIMOSY OF ME. JOHN H. CONVERSE, 

df the lliililirhi hiH-nmniiiv Ifoc/.'.'i. 

The subcommission Isin^' in session at the Manufacturers’ C'luli. Philadelphia, 
Mr. Clarke (iri'sidiim, at 10.1(1 a. in., Mr. .bdin A.tlonverse aiipeared as a witness, 
and haviuK duly ailirmed, testified as fidlows: 

y. (By Mr. (!i,akke.) Please ^ive your name and post-ofiice address.—A. John 

H. Converse, Philadeliihia. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. I am a member of the firm of Bnndiam, 
Wuliams & Co., which operates and controls tlu' Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Q. That is a firm and not a coriKiration?-A. It is. 

O. Will you please give a brief description and history of the establishment 
and development of the business?—A. The works were founded in IKIl. Mr. 
Baldwin was a manufacturing jeweler by trade and he had remarkable mechan¬ 
ical ability; so much so that when railroiwls Is'ganto be constructed and locomo¬ 
tives were imported from England, as they hud to Is' in the fii-st instance, Mr, 
Baldwin was one of the most competent men to handle locomotives. He pisdi- 
ably got his first impulse to build hn'ornotives from being employed to put together 
a locomotive which had been imiiorted from England for the New Cu.stie and 
Frenchtown Ilailroad. Tlmt was a railroad across the peninsula and part of the 
road from Philadelphia to Washington in those days. 

Mr. Baldwin built his first locomotive in for the Germantown Railroad 

of this city. Tho industry has grown out of that (drcumstance. The growth 
has been constant and steady, until to-day tin' works are the largest locomotive 
works in the world. The capacity, ns will be shown by the output this year, is 
equal to 1,2(K)locomotiveaayear,or m-actically 4 liKsimotives for each workiugday. 

Q, How many are employed and how much capital, and what is the value of 
the output?—A. We have at this time alsmt 11,000 hands. I should estimate the 
caiiital employed at not less than $10,000.(KIO. 

Wliat is about the value of the output?—A. The output for this year is 

I. 2(K) locomotives. 

<J. And the value of them'?—A. Between 10 and 17 millions of dollars. 

(J. Do yon manufacture anything else but locomotives?-A. Nothing but loco¬ 
motives and parts of locomotives. 

Q. How many sikes or different kinds of machinery do you produce?—A. The 
number is infinite. It is impossible to give a definite nunilier, and the reason is 
that conditions change so almost from year to year that a size and type of loco¬ 
motive which was in the market 10 years ago is now perhaps obsolete. 

Q. Do you generally manufaidure on orders or for stock?—A. Almost entirely 
on orders. 

(LMost of your orders come unsolicited, or do you employ traveling salesmen?— 
A. We have agencies all over the world. 

Q. And therefore your machines arc marketed all over the world?—A. Yes. 

Q. Wliere is your princiiial market?—A. The United States. 

(J. Yon sell to all the nulroads of the United States?—A. No; no one concern 
would ever do that. We sell to a very large number of them. 

Q. Do many of them manufacture their own locomotives?—A. No; only a few 
railroads attempt to manufacture their own locomotives. 

Q. Was thatthe case in former years?—A. There was nothing of that kind done 
in lonner years. At the beginning of railroad development no railroad company 
attempM to manufacture its own locomotives. 

Q. Was there not a period when many companies did attempt to do it, or did it 
on a small scale?— A. No; the attempt has never been very general. 
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Q. You do rg)air work as well as mannlacture?—A. Yes. 

(J. (By Mr. FAiMiUHAU). While some of the railrtMids are not direct manufac¬ 
turers of engines or lo<!omotiTes, are there no locomotive building ooncenis in 
this country that the railroad either through the directory or managers or officers 
have an interest in?—A. I do not know of my own knowledge of anything of that 
kind. 

Q. Do you think it is possible, as a matter of economy in building hxjomotives, 
that railroads could have their own mai'hine shops and entail probably a heavy 
expenditure in capital for anythingIwyoud rejiainiig?—A. It is absolutely imi) 08 - 
sible for any railroad company to build its hK;ouiotives as cheaply as can l>e done 
in a works devoted exclusively to that special industry. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.arke.) We shall lie glad to have you tell us about your foreign 
trade, the growth of it, the <»nditious. etc.—A. The foreign trade in locomotives 
has been a growth of the lust 40 years. At first it was confined chiefly to Cuba 
and South America. Of late years and chiefly ■within the past !!■) years it has 
extended to tlie Eastern Heniisiihere, and the growth has been very great in that 
direction witliin tlie past 10 years; so that now Ameri(;un locomotives have been 
sent to a greater or less extent to almost every country in the world where rail¬ 
roads are in ojieration. Within the jiast 8 years yre have built liH'omotives for 
railways in England and France and southern (lermany. Tlnwe countries have 
been large locomotive producers in the past and have bi'en our competitors for 
fori'ign trade in SJouth America, so that it is rather a remarkable development 
tliat industrial conditions in the United States should have changed so that we 
were able to build hx'omotives for their own countries. 

Q. How are you enabled to sell there, by making a lower price for a similar 
locomotive or on aci’ount of some superiority of your machines?—A. Well, I 
think that tliere have been three reasons for the introduction of our locomotives 
in Enrols': First, the isissibility of much earlier deliveries than any European 
works could make. Our large capacity and facilities have made it iMissiblofor 
us to fill a largo order in a very short time. Second, to some extent the preference 
for American IcK'omotivos, as to their tyi«> and size and details. And third, the 
(|uestion of price. Owing to the design and charai'ter of American hs'cmotivos, 
I bey can be and liave been constructed at a less cost lair unit of weight than the 
ordinary European hxomotives. 

Q, IIow do the wages which you pay compare with the wages in European 
locomotive works?—A. They are considerably higher. 

y. How is it then that yon can produce at a less cost?—A. Well, I think there 
are two reasons for that. In tlie first place the character of our American work¬ 
men, their disisisition to be industrious, and their intelligence in their work; and 
second, the much larger use of machine tools and improveil machinery in this 
country than abroad. 

Q. Dis's the fact that yon have a very largo home market strengthen yon for 
going abroad and B(*ekijig business?-A. Certainly. 

Q. Are the locomotives in use here now of the latest types, substantially what 
you also send abroad?—A. They are the same in tyjie, but the American locomo- 
ti ves to-day average much heavier and more powerful than is the case in European 
practice. 

(J. Won't you briefly describe the evolution of the locomotive in respect to size, 
weight, and speed'/—A. At the beginning of railroad operations in the United 
States the locomotive was a machine with a single pair of driving wheels, and the 
aggregate weight was probably not over from 13 to 16 toiLs. Tlie first change was 
the addition of the second pair of driving wheels and the coupling of them 
together, and the equalization, as we call it, of the driving wheels, which was an 
American device. Then the next change was in coupling 6 and 8 driving wheels 
together, and the increase in the weight of locomotives from 30 to 85 tons. That 
change occurred about from 1840 to 1850. In the next two decades, from 1850 to 
INTO, nearly all the existing types of locomotives were brought out, and there was 
some increase in weight. About 1870 the standard American locomotives were 
about 40 tons in weight for an ordinary freight locomotive and about 85 tons for 
the passenger locomotive. The development has been very great within the past 
decade, and now freight locomotives of 100 tons and passenger locomotives of 
from 70 to 80 tons are the role. All these weights that I have given are for the 
locomotive proper and exclusive of the weight of the tender. 

Q. Has the weight of the tender increase also?—A. The weight of the tender 
has proportionately increased, so that whilst 40 years ago a 2,000 gallon tender 
was considered to be a very liberal size, we have before ns to-day for construction 
tenders of 7,500 gallons capacity. 

Q. How m can snch a locomotive mu without taking a fresh su^y of water?— 
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A. In freight eervice prolmbly 40 to 50 miles. In passenger service somewhat far¬ 
ther, per^pe 75 to 100 miles, of course varying with the weight of the train and 
the speed and conditions of operation. 

Q. flow about the increase in the speed of the locomotive?—A. The increase in 
speed has been one of the most remartoble developments of recent years. I can 
rememlier when the technical pajwrs gravely discussed the question whether the 
speed of a mile a minute hud feally ever been made on any American railroad, 
and there were those who maintained that such a story was only a mj[th. To-day 
there are trains running in the United States scheduled at a rate which means a 
speed of anywhere from 70 to 80 miles an hour. 

y. And they actually run on that schedule, do they?—A. They actually run on 
that schedule, and they do it every day. Some of the fastest time made in the 
world is made between Philadelphia and Atlantic! City. The Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road and the fading Railroad both have their lines from Philadelphia to Atlantic 
City, and they have summer trains which are scheduled to mate the distance 
from Pliiladelphia to Atlantic City in (10 minutes. The distance is from 55 to 59 
miles, and out of the 00 minutes they have to take the ferry from Philadelphia to 
Camden, so tliat it is a roicord that passenger trains are run every day in the sum¬ 
mer season from Camden to Atlantic Chty, a distance of 55 to 50 miles, in from 45 
to 50 minutes. 

<i. Has there lieen a close relation between the development of the locomotive 
and the introduction of steel rails of increasing weight, and also iron and steel 
bridges?-A. Yes. All those elements of the problem have been found together. 
The intriKlnction of steel for rails in pla (!0 of iron has made possible heavier loco¬ 
motives, and then the gradual increase in the weight of steel rails until to-day 
steel rails weighing 100 ismnds to the yard are Ixiing used, whereas 40 years ago 
a large part of the mileage of American railroads was laid with rails weighing 
less tlian 00 pounds to the yard, and geiierally of iron. Cars have Iscen increased 
in weight and capacity. Thirty or 40 years ago a car weighing 10 tons was loaded 
with 10 tons of freight, and a heavier load than tliat w-as discouraged. In fact 
double rates were charged on loading in (“xcess of a certain amount, which I 
believe was 12 tons, and to-day, as this commission knows very well, cars are 
being built to carry 100,000 pounds, or 50 net tons. 

9 . Are these cars usually built of steel?—A. I understand that steel cars are 
being more largely built than over and are now perhaps an established practice. 

(3. What has been the effect of this increase in tlie size and speed of the loco¬ 
motive. and in the substitution of steel for iron, and the increase in the weight of 
rails, and in the improvement of bridges ui)on the cost of transportation?-A. 
It has very largely reduced the coat of transportation. 

CJ. What has been the effect of it upon the cost of operating the roads?—A. It 
has reduced the coat of operating the roads, and to that fact is due the decrease 
in the coat of transportation, I suppose. 

Q. Are you able to state the relative coat of production of one of your highest 
type mo<lel locomotives to that of one of the earlier patterns, such a's were in use 
say 25 or 80 years ago?—A. We have probably more than doubled the weight of 
locomotives in 25 or 80 years and at the same time have made most important 
Improvements in the quality of material, but have done it with an increase in 
the price of not more than 40 or 50 per cent. The changes in the material have 
been the adoption of steel for boilers instead of iron; of thicker boilers and 
stronger boilers, made in a much more expensive and elaborate way, so as to be 
capable of carrying a steam pressure of 200 pounds to the stjuare inch, whereas 
80 or 40 years ago 100 pounds was the oi-dinary pressure. More parts are made 
of steel about the locomotive than formerly; engine frames are made of steel; 
the tanks are made of steel; the cabs are made of steel, where they were for¬ 
merly of wood. All the wheels under a locomotive and tender are steel tired, 
where formerly both the tender and engine wheels were cast iron. 

4). Has this substitution been made possible by great improvements in the pro¬ 
duction of steel?-A. Yes. 

Q, The strength and wearing quality of steel used in locomotives is much 
greater than that of iron, is it not?—A, Yes. 

Q. Is the coat of it to-day greater per ton than that of iron 25 or 80 years ago?— 
A, On the contrary, it is ve^ much cheaper. 

Q. Are these changes which yon have described peculiar to your works, or are 
titeV common to oil locomotive works all over the world?—A. They are common 
to sill locomotive works in America. 

(A (By Hr. FaitqtniAK.) Why did yon make that qualification—in America?- 
A. flecimse in Europe they have not been forced to nmke the changes, or have not 
bem led to make the ciumges, which wo have in this country. Their practice 
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has been more firmly established there, and they have adhered to their original 
stands^ to a greater extent than we have. Onr American railroad system, as 
you know, was built up largely on bond issues, and bad to be developM under 
conditions of the greatest economy—light rails, wooden bridges, cheap stmo- 
tures—cheap locomotives and cars had to be usea in order to make it possible to 
build the railroads that we have stretched across our Western territories; but 
with the growth of the country and the strengthening of these great railroad lines 
the railroads have been rebuilt, and heavier rails and better bridges and better 
equipment have been substituted. The locomotive and car manufacturers simply 
reflect the development of the country, of its interests, and have adapted them¬ 
selves to that development. 

Q. In selling your locomotives to foreign countries are they subject to duties 
anywhere?—A. Yes; very heavy duties in some cases. 

Q. How do these foreign duties affect the price?—A. In many countries the 
duties are intended to be protective and are protective. In Bussia, for example, 
the duties on locomotives are, I think, about 4 cents a pound. That is intended 
to protect Russian manufacturers and is effective for that purpose. Neverthe¬ 
less, Russia has ordered a great many locomotives from our worW 

Q. Have you any contracts with the trans-Siberian now?—A. We have com¬ 
pleted our contracts with the trans-Siberian, and have built for that line within 
the past 4 or 6 years about 150 locomotives. 

Q. Was that contract with the Russian Government?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there no abatement at all of the tariff rates in that contract?—A. We 
do not touch the tariff in cases like that. We deliver on board steamer at a Rus¬ 
sian port. 

Q. And they make their own importation charges?—A. And they make their 
own importation charges; and as most of these lines are Government lines, you 
understand how the tariff takes care of itself. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How about countries where contracts are not with the 
government, but with railroad corporations?-A. Well, in almost every country 
outside of the United States the railroad system is largely a government system, 
so that we don’t encounter that question. 

Q. Is that so in the South American countries?—A. Yes; very largely. 

(}. (By Mr. FARquHAU.) How is it in Australia and New Zealand?—A It is so 
in Australia and New Zealand. 

Q. And South Africa?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you have to import any material that enters into your 
locomotives?—A. No; notasamle; not forlocomotives constructed for American 
railways; but in the case of locomotives constmeted for foreign railways a pref¬ 
erence is sometimes expressed for certain appliances or parts of foreign manufac¬ 
ture. We then have to import those parts, and they are then exported subject to 
the drawback provided for in our tariff laws. 

Q. Do yon manufacture your own steel?—A. No. 

Q. Do you manufacture your boiler tubes?—A. No. 

Q. Are you buying many parts of your locomotives already manufactured, 
ready to be placed in position?—A. No,notany. Weworkfromtherawmaterial, 
what you might call the raw material of manufacture; that is, we buy pig iron, 
steel plates, steel billets, boiler tubes, and make the parts from those. The only 
finished parts that we buy are appliances such as steam gauges, injectors, and 
steel tires, steel-tired wheels. All those items are manufactured by themselves. 

Q. Are many parts of your locomotives protected by patents?—A. No Imporbuit 
part except one. We have brought out within the past 10 years a plan of com¬ 
pand locomotive, invented by one of the partners of the works, Mr. Vauclain. 
That is very largely used both in America and all over the world, but apart from 
that there are now no patents covering any important features of locomotives. 

Q. Are any of your machinery or machine tools patented?—A. Yes. We find 
in our experience that tools can be designed and constructed to perform certain 
processes more economically than existing tools, and in such cases we have such 
tools made, and sometimes there are parts of th^ that are protected by patento. 

(ADo competing worksavailof your improvements under contract with you?— 
A We have never declined to sell the right of use of any of our patents on wb^ 
we considered very reasonable terms. 

Q. When you g^ orders for your locomotives are th^ usually competitive?— 
A. Most of toe busineas is competitive business in the United Statw. are 

about 10 large locomotive works, and any immediate order from toe railroads is 
gWMirrily placed after competition amon^ some or all of the different works. 

Q. What generally detennines the placing of toe order, the price or quality, or 
sosne peculiar construction?—A. Price, quality, tone of delivery, and the finim- 
dal question all are elements of the probl^. 
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Q. Do any of onr own laws embarrass you in any way in either your mannfao- 
tunnif or in your export tradey—A. No, I do not know of any features in the laws 
which are any embarrassment. 

Q. Whatisthepresentconditionof the bnsinesscomiHtred with, say,from 1898 
to 1897?—A. It is very much more prosperous to-day than it was at any time 
between 18911 and 1897. 

Q. To what cause do you attribute that improvement in the condition?—A. To 
the general prosperity or the country and the large demand for our crops abroad, 
and the immense development of railroad transiHirtation, and the sound financial 
condition in which the country lias Iieen placed within the past few years, and, to 
some extent, to the favorable legislation. I mean by that the feature of lieiug 
able to iiuiHirt foreign-made articles for locomotive manufacture and to secure a 
drawback on them when they are sent out of the country again. That is not a 
very important item, but still it is an aid in building up foreign basiness. That 
one ib'in might mean a difference of 4 or ,7 jier cimt, perhaps, in the price of a 
liHsnnotive, and that sometimes in close comiietition would secure business. That 
difference would secure business which would otherwise lie lost. 

Q. Are any locomotives of foreign manufacture now imjwrted into this coun¬ 
try?—A. No, never. 

Q. llow long since they ceased to be imported?—A. I only know of 1 foreign 
l(Ka)motivo imported into this country in tlie last iinarter of a century, and that 
was a specimen hxiomotive ordered in England by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Comimny for the purimse of serving as a pattern of a new type and of English 
workmanshii). 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnedy. Yon say that the laws of Russia were made to protect 
the Russian industry and that they were effective for that purpose, and stated 
that yon sent large orders of engines to the Russian (iovemment. Why is the 
Russian (.lovemment forced to jiatronize your works? Is it because of lack of 
fimilities on their part, or superior exiwllciice in your product?—A. The lack of 
facilities on their part. The policy of Russia is to build up its own manufactures, 
and they will not order locomotives abroad if their own home works can meet their 
demands, but tlieir capacity is not Urge enough in siu’h cases as the construction 
of the trans-Siberian railway, for example. When an immense enterprise like 
that is addl'd to the ordinary requirements of the Russian railways they can not 
get the locomotives that they require from their home works, and therefore have 
to order abroad. 

Q. Are the gauges nnifonii in all these countries to which yon send locomo¬ 
tives?—A. No; they vary. The Russian gauge is 5 feet. 

Q. Nearly all of them broad gauge?—A. All the Russian lines are as a role 5 
feet, with the exception of a few short lines of narrow gauge. 

Q. Has there U'en any effort to combine in onecorjioration all these liKiomotive 
works of the United States?—A. Yes. 

Q. With what success?—A. Without any success so far. 

Q. Can yon state why the efforts have been unsuccessful?—A. Because they 
could not got all the Iwomotive works to agree to a combination. 

Q. Were many of them favorable to a combination?-A. Some of them were 
favorable to a combination. 

<}. Were you favorable to it?—A. No. 

Q. Do you believe if they were all under one management locomotives could 
be more cheaply prislnced?-A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. Farijuhar.) You employ very much all the time expert machin- 
ists?-A. Y’es. 

tj. To see to your locomotives when they go to foreign countries and also to 
procure orders?—A. Well, to erect our locomotives when they go abroad. The 
onlers are prw.nred by a different class of men. 

Q. Would you care to state who they are? Are they regular traveling men of 
your own?—A. No. Our foreign orders are generally procured through foreign 
agents who are business men in their respecnve countries. 

Q. Not in London altogether, hut elsewhere—like Berlin, Prussia, etc.?—A. 
We have a general agency in London, and we have agencies in Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, China, JaiKtn, southern Germany; and we cover most of those countries 
by ourgeneralEuropean agencies. 

Q. Would you care to state the terms usually concluded between you and the 
contracting parties there in foreign countries as to payments?—A. Generally the 
larger part of the price of a locomotive is paid on the completion of thecontract, 
with a small peroeutage retained as a guaranty against defects for perhaps a 
year, 

(j. The terms are not onerous, however?—A. No. 
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Q. Have yon anjr acquaintance with what other American companies supplied 
in the way of equipments, etc., for the Russian eastern Asian roads?—A. No, I 
have not. 

Q. You have no knowledge of the car building or other features that wore 
supplied?—A. No. 

Q. Areyourlocomotivesruntoany number in South Africa?—A. Our business 
in South Africa has not b<*en very large, but we have locomotives on the Uganda 
Railway and on the lailway in Cape Colony, and also on the Sudan Railway. 

Q. You have furnished quite a number of locomotives for the Ngj-ptian roads?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the proposed reciprocity treaties that this country is now 
engaged in eflEwtingwith foreign countries would be any advantage to your busi¬ 
ness?—A. Yes; I should think they would. 

Q. Have nearly all commercial treaties always carried miu-.liiuery and liwomo- 
tives in the agreement between nations?—A. I believe so. I think that is the 
case with the projiosed tre.aty with France. 

Q. What nations principally compete with you in the markets of the world?— 
A. England and Germany. 

Q. Is there any other Euroiioan country at all that is able to make contracts 
b<;yond either of these three nations?—A. Yes; Franco and Belgium. 

Q. Are foreign locomotives very much the same in frame and form and effi¬ 
ciency as tho American hwoniotive, or are they somewhat different in all appli¬ 
ances?—A. The locomotiveshave been growing more and more alike in American 
and foreign practice. Tho principal distinction betwism American and forcim 
locomotives to-day is the use in America of the bar frame, as contrasted with the 
plate frame, which is a feature of European practice. In American practice, 
also, locomotives are invaiiably built with outside cylinders. In Enrtmean prac¬ 
tice they still use inside cylinders and crank axles veiy largely. Those two 
details, the frames and the inside cylinders, are now the most radical differences 
hetwwn American and European locomotives. 

<^. In tho lOO-ton hs’omotive do you think that you have reached about the 
weight that the roads will stand, and bridges, and the economy of hauling cars?— 
A. I should think so, but I am quite liable to be mistaken. Wo may see new 
devdopments in tho next 20 years. 

y. (By Mr. LlTcitMAX.) Have you experimented at .all along the lino of the 
apiilication of eletdricity?— A. Yes. Wo build electric locomotives. We build 
locomotives to he oiicrated by steam, electricity, and by compressed air. The 
demand, however, for hxioinotives to bo operated by electricity and compressed 
air has thus far been limited to small machines, chiedy for mining or other local 
work. 


Q. The industry in that direction is not yet sufficiently devehnied to give an 
expression of opinion as to the possibilities of tho future?-A. No; it is not yet, 
and the devolojiments thus far nave not indicated the probability of elecitricity 
superseding steam for regular railroad work. 

6. Now, do you have a market in foreign countries for lo<-omotive8 substan¬ 
tially the same in type as yon sell in the United States?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the comparative pri< e of that same locomotive when sold to a for¬ 
eign customer and the United States?—A. Tliesame. 

A. You make no reduction then in the price of locomotives as a means of secur¬ 
ing trade?—A. No; the basis of price is tlie same in either case. Of course the 
foreign locomotive coats a great deal more because it has to l)e built and then 
entirely dismantled, all the parts protected, pl.aced in Imxea, and put on board the 
steamer, freight l>aid, and insurance {laid, and loading and unloading charges, 
and mechanics sent sometimes thousands of miles to take charge of the erection 
and try the engines; but the original basis of price is substantially the same. 

y. Yet, notwithstanding all these disadvantages, yon are able to compete in the 
markets of the world with foreign manufacturers and excel them—take the 
trade?—A. We are able to compete with them, 
y. I mean excel in the sense that you get the orders.—A. Yes. 
y. Would you object to giving the arrangement of wages paid in your factory 
from minimum to maximum?—A. It would be imixissible for me to give you 
those figures, because the moat of our work is piecework, and that may vary 
every week. 

Q. Now, is there a tariff on the manufactured locomotive when imported into 
this count^?—A. Yes; I believe so. 

Q. Can you state the amount?—A. No; I do not know. 

Q. b it sufficient to debar importation?—A. It is unnecessary. It is sufficient 
to debar importation. 
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tj. But the principal obstacle is the superior skill of American mechanics, and 
the American process of production?—A. And the preference for the American 
tyw of engine. 

Q. Tou think, then, that the tariff on the finished locomotive enters very little 
into the matter?—A. Very little. 

Q. And yet it is sufficient if they should attempt to capture the American 
market to bo considerable of a barrier?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompki.ns. ) What iiroportion of your business is export business?— 
A. Ordinarily from onesjnarter to one-third of it. 

Q. Is any of tliat contingent upon credits abroad to any extent?—A. No. Our 
foreign Imsiiiess is not done on credit, if that is what you mean. Bank credits 
have to lie furnished in some cases. 

Q. I mean giving time.— A. No; our business is not done that way. It is not 
like the selling of ordinary gwids by merchants on long credits. 

Q. IJo you take to any extent seeurities of foreign corporations?—A. No. 

(J. Do you in any instances negotiate securities of foreign corporations in this 
county as part of yotir forei;?!! pay?—A. No. 

Q. T1)0 furnishing of American capital, then, is not done to any extent to extend 
your trade?—A. No. 

Q. Either by jfonraelves or capitalists in this country?—A. No. 

(J. Arenotouito a number of English and German locomotives furnished on 
the liasis of taking part of the pay in securities?-A. I presume so, but I do not 
know of my own knowledge. 

Q. You do not know the extent to which that might be a factor in extending 
your business to eipializo the conditions ujHjn which they trade, or if they should 
ro(pilre the cash as you do?—A. No; I can not say as to the extentt, but there is 
no doubt but what it would help the extension of our business. 

O. Would foreign liK-omotives be imported into this country if we had no tariff 
on locomotives at all?—A. I do not think they would. 

Q. (By Mr. Clahkk.) Wliilo the duty of If cents a pound on locomotives may 
not be necessary to protect your industry at the present time, is the tariff as a 
factor of general protection necessarily confined to a single industry in order to 
secure the prosperity of that industry?—A. No. Tlie general effect of the pro¬ 
tection of other Amoricim industries results in the protection and maintenance 
of our si)ec,ial industry. 

(J. Do you tliink of any further statement you care to make yourself?—A. No, 
I do not. 

(Testimony c1obu<1.) 


Piin.AOKi.mii.v, Pa., Decembtr M, loou . 

TESTmONT OF WILLIAM G. STEEL, 

ifanitf(U'turtT of roorsiod awl woolen goodn. 

The sniicommisslon mot at the Manufacturers’ Club at 10.10 a. m., Mr. Clarke 
presiding. At It.3.5 a. m. Mr. William G. Steel, of Philadelphia, a manufacturer 
of worsted and woolen goods, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Will you please give your name, post-office address, and 
occupation?—A. William G. Steel, 24 Bank street, Philadelphia; and my occupa¬ 
tion at present is handling worsted and woolen goods for men's wear. 

Q. Do you manufacture?-A. That is our principal business at present. We 
are mill owners, and we carry on the manufacture of this class of goods that I 
speak of. In fact, our business now is almost wholly confined to our own pro¬ 
duction of goods. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in the manufacture in this country?—A 
Since 1892. 

Q. Were you enraged in it in any other country previous to that time?—A 
Yes; in England. 1 went over there for that purpose. I am an American—bom 
in tUs city. 

Q, How long did yon manufacture in Eimland?—A. About 8 years. 

Q. Were most of your English-made goo& exported?—A. Witn very few excep¬ 
tions they wme sent to this country, 

Q. What induced yon to give up the manufacture there and establidi it in this 
oonntiTT— A. The change in the tariff. The increased duties on imported goods 
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coniTieUed ns to abandon onr operations orer there and transfer them back to this 
country. 

Q. Did you bring over any of your machinery or your help?—A. Brought a large 
portion of the machinery which was operated for our account over there. We 
brought none of the help. Some few of them followed ns and came over here and 
got employment ate we were established, or partially established. 

Q. Please go on in your own way and relate the advantages of the change which 
yon made, if any.—A. If it is agreeable to the commission, I would like to begin 
at the beginning; I can make it a little more intelligible to yon. Preidons to 1884 
we were importers of foreign goods, and we handled largely goods made of Ameri¬ 
can manufacture. That was by far the larger part of onr business—goods made 
by American mills. We used to make contracts with those mills for certain lines 
of their product, sometimes for the whole product of their mill, and have the 
exclusive (jontrol of them. The proposed changes of the tariff in 1883,1 think it 
was, were made under the operation of the commission that traveled through the 
country taking evidence. That took so much time that people engaged in the 
business were forewarned of what was going to take place, and I Immediately 
watched the proceedings very closely as related to the g(X)d8 tliat we were han¬ 
dling. As 1 say, we were importers of foreign goods, and we knew the relative cost 
of laying those down compared with the products of American mills that W'e 
handled. That cliange was not a very heavy change, but it was so great as to 
entirely destroy our business in American woolens. After that tariff went into 
effect we never ordered one piece of American woolens. As we had been import¬ 
ers, we knew the localities to obtain such goods as wo used from American mills, 
and I went over vuth that purpose in view. It resulted in onr building up quite 
a largo business in foreign goods to take the place entirely of the Amencan goods 
we had been using. We never ordered another piece of American goods after 
that time; the whole business was in foreign markets. We continued that opera¬ 
tion until there was a change the other w’ay in the tariff, which entirely blocked 
onr operations over there; and then I made a purchase of machinery and trans¬ 
ferred it to this country, and located it in Bristol, Pa., where we stm run it. A 
few of the hands that had been employed by ns followed us over here, particularly 
weavers. Quite a portion of the hands that we employed were minors; of course, 
they could not come without their iiarcnts, so we had practically to oi)en a school 
in our mill to teach that class of lal)or. And we have since earned on our busi¬ 
ness, only interrupted by the change to low tariff again. Owning mills here, we 
could not very easily transfer them hack to England, although under that tariff 
we could have done better by so doing. 

Q. Do you refer now to the Wilson tariff?—A. Ves. 

Q. How did that affect your business?—A. It compelled us to stop our mills for 
a while and to discharge our employees. We could not compete with the impor¬ 
tation of the class of goods we made. 

Q. Was that on account of its reduction of the duties on piece goods?—A. Yes; 
entirely. 

Q. You were speaking of the class of persons largely employed in your works in 
England. How would that class compare with the class you employ here as to 
age and capability?—A. The age is about the same. I think the capability of the 
English work people in the textile trade, in my branch of it, is superior to that 
of the American. That is owing largely though to the more rigorous conditions 
under which they work over there. They are not so independent as our people. 
In fact, there is a surplus of good labor over there and the employers can be more 
exacting and compel them to perform their work carefully and properly. Here 
that is scarcely possible. 

Q. How do the wages compare?—A. The wages are much higher here than 
there. I will give yon an instance shovring that in one department of the busi¬ 
ness—that is, the weaving department; the weavers over there as a rule are 
highly skilled weavers; they can only get work as learners unless they are well 
skilled and capable; I just speak of this one instance, although it is a good com¬ 
parison of the great number of workers—there was one woman—and the weavers 
in England are mostly women; here they are largely men. This woman was a 
very good weaver, but the highest ^ges that I remember of her making were 
about fS a week. Shecame to onr mill and she worked on the same loom and on 
the same class of goods precisely—not made out of the same wools, but the char¬ 
acter of the goods was similar—and she made $14 in onr mill; and we have peo- 
plenow—men—thateamasbighastlSa week; but I never knew of a man weaver 
over there making over $7.60. 

Q. Have yon looked up the comparative expense of living so as to be able to 
maike a comparative statement of the real wages?—A. To a certain extent. I was 
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qdite fumiliar witU many of those work piiople. One thing about them, they 
retain their places. They seem to be contentea if they are making a living, ana 
they are pretty sure of retaining their places. I took an interest in some of them 
and they were really an excellent class of jwople, good tyi)e of English work peo¬ 
ple. My conclusions were that the cost of living is something lower there, gen¬ 
erally, but among work jieojile it is almost as high os it is here. The prices of 
f(K)d, it anything, are higher there than they are here, which is an essential factor 
in the cost of living. As I lived over there and kept house, that was a question I 
looked into somewhat. The only article that I ever discovered over there that 
was cheaper than in this <«nntry was potatoes. That in some sections is a very 
iniiKirtant artii lc of diet. But they live fairly well over there; they do not con¬ 
sume a gloat deal of meat; their food is more of the character of cereals—bread, 
and tilings of that kind. ()ver there, instead of living in houses as they do here, 
they live in rooms. We have work people in onr town living in houses by them¬ 
selves that have all the ni'cessary conveniences, such as bathrocim, heater, and 
gas. Tho houses over there have gas in to a large extent, but it is very rarely 
that any of them have bathrooms. I do not think in any instance heaters are 
much used, although they are (sionomical in household expense. They depend 
almost entirely on open fires and live largely out of disirs. I have come to con¬ 
clusions about the working iiconlo in this way. I believe that tho labor feature 
enters into your investigation, the contract law? 

Q. Certainly.—A. I believe the lalvir contract law is a great injury to this 
country for tho reason that it prevents employers from making engagements on 
tliat side. We get work people and bring them here in order to get their high 
skill and also for the advantage in getting tiioroughly edui'ated work IHsipIo to 
can y ou the principal operations in tho mill. I speak, of course, with regard to 
my own occujiation. In England the best work people are well contented; they 
are a good class of people, and their lives are simplo, and their amusements are 
simple and promotive of a belter class of jieople. That is a great inducement to 
a mail to hold them. And besides tliat, people who are making a living, particu¬ 
larly if they have families, are not inclined to take tho lisk of going abroad to 
get Work. Tho consequence is that that class of iieoplo remain there, and there 
IS always a surplus of tbi'iii: whilst the other class, the more worthh-ss, or prob¬ 
ably tliii worthless, come largely to this country, and they are, in my opinion, the 
caiiso of a great many of the stiike.s that take place. That class of people come from 
foreign countries, and although they are better off here, they are a discontented 
class. Speaking of my own I'xperiehco entirely, if we could have brought from 
England a number, say, 3.') or dll laipable mill people, we could have started onr 
opi'rations here much more quickly and better and could also have used those 
people ill teacliing others. 

CJ. (By Mr. Kenxkdy.) Was there any imjiediment in the way of those iwople 
coming here if they had wanted to coiuey—A. No, if they had wanted to come 
voluntarily, there was not. In order to get those iimple, as we could not engage 
them over there, we advertised in tho Yorkshire pajiers, giving a description of 
the town, the wages, and tho cost of living, and never had an application from a 
single person to come here. I could have gone to Bradford, where my works 
were haated, luid omplovisl enough to nin onr mills, if I could have made the 
contract there. But, as I said liefore, they will not take tho risk of going to an 
unknown locality. 

Q. Do not tens of thousands take the risk every year and get employment?— 
A. Yes, I think they do; but I qualify that by saying that the best class, which is 
tlie most desirable for ns, have not. 

Q. (By Mr. FiRquiiAK.') Where were your mills located in England?—A. At 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, England. 

y. Yon, in common with many witnesses, make a remarkable statement with 
resjKH't to tlie difference lietween tlie British and American wages. Now, there 
must bo a reason why yon can pay twice and twice and a half tho wages that are 
paid ill foreign countries—that is, we will say Germany and England—and yet 
coimiete in the world’s markets with them, when labor enters so much into yonr 
product. Y'ou must have economies somewhere. You claim that British work¬ 
men were better prepared and better workmen than American?-A. Tliey were 
better skilled because they were required, probably, to perform better sendee, to 
do their work better; but we can not comiiete in the markets of the world. We 
are confined in onr operations, and I think practically all woolen mannfacturers 
or worsted manufacturers are confined to our own market. And tho tariff is what 
enables the work people to command these higher wages. They demand them; 
they compel ns to pay them. They get the benefit of the higher pay. 

J \. (By Mr. Lnx’HMAK.l Could you not compete in the markets of the world 
ees the rate of wages was lower?—A. We could not; no. 
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S . Is it not an advanta^ to the American people, American labor, to rednoe 
0 of wages to the foreign level?—A. No, we can not do that I think the pur¬ 
chasing power of the people in this country, owing to the higher wages, is one 
great cauw of the prosperity of the country. The worit people, the common class 
of people in Europe, have no purchasing power practically. They confine them¬ 
selves per force entirely to necessities—mostly food. Tlieir clothing—wliile it is 
good cnongh—they make last a long time, and they do not consume much in the 
w^ of anrthing but focal and shelter. 

Q. (By Mr. Farijuh.vr.) What is the difference in the retail price to the con¬ 
sumer of underwear, for instance, in Oreat Britain and lior*; that is, quality for 
quality?—A. My impression is that the profits of retailers in Orc-at Britain are 
larger than tliey are in this country; and wliilst there is some difference in the 
way of a lower price there, I do not think it is veryextensive. very heavy. In the 
article of underwear I conld hardly say. 

Q. Can yon name any class of goods that yon luanufm'tunHl there and give us 
the coinjiarative prices—that is, the price to the coiummer in Great Britain and 
the price to the American consnmer; anything of general consumption?—A. I 
think the prices of gissls that we manufactunal or that we handled were consid¬ 
erably higher in this country than thi-re. The raw material ciirrios a duty, and, 
of courst>. there are the higher wages and the greater expense generally attendant 
niKin carrying on the mill. The general exiamsi's, cost of jilant and all that, are 
mnch higher here than they are there, which is the causi- of onr having to demand 
higher prices. 

(j). Is the higher price here in comp.arison with the British consumers’price, the 
British price pins the tariff, or is it more;?—A. It is not always eipial to the addi¬ 
tion of the tariff. There are many goods of tin- commoner class that are well 
protected by the weight duty, the B]»‘cific duty. Those gissls, because of the 
competition among American manufacturers and the nsiniring of a lower class 
of BKill. are lielow the addition of the tariff to the cost of making here. 

Q. Given the proposition that the tariff stmts <ait the foreign iiiqiortations, what 
is your competition in this country? Isitclose? Is it severe?—A. Itisamongour 
own ts-ople. 

Q. What are your average dividends in fairly gissl yeiirs in your hnsiness?—A. 
If we can clear 5 per cent, wo think we have done very well. We make a great 
many goods that wo have to sell for less than cost. There are im-thods of con¬ 
ducting business in this country that are unknown to other countries and not 
permitted there. The princiiml difticnlty that I see in our husiuess is that the 
orders that we take for goods to ho imide are not mnch more than a memorandum; 
they are not binding on the person. That has got to he aenstom of the trade, and 
when the goods are ready to deliver, if they do not want them, they do not take 
them. They wire me and say; Cancel my order of such and such a date. And 
that is so generally permitted hy the trade that we have to submit to it. The 
consequence is that goods are piled up on our hands that wo have to dispose of at 
the best price we can get. 

Yon asked me something about the price of goods on the other side—I just think 
now of clothing. There is no county in the world that 1 know of, no civilized 
country, where the ready-made clothing business has develoi>ed to such an extent 
as it has iu this country, nor where the garments are so well made, not only in 
point of workmanship hut style and the general character of the garment. Those 
goods are sold to consumers, I think, quite as cheaply as the production of the 
ordinary class of taUors in England. Germany I do not know so much about; I 
never Ixmght any clothing there, but I presume about the same conditions prevail. 

Q. With the tariff on wool, with the tariff on machinery, with double the 
wages in this country, yet you say ready-made clothing is sold at e<iual prices 
over here. How do you account for it as a business proposition?—A. I think it 
is largely owing to the extent of the business, the magnitude of the manufacture 
of clothing in tiiis country, the methods that are carried on by clothing mann- 
fheturers to obtain their work cheaply. That is the principal feature of it; and 
then the profits, I think, are comparatively light. Some of these clothiers do an 
immense business. I know in buying men's wear in a town like Bradford they 
would have to depend almost entirely on the ordinary tailors and have to pay 

T ar tailors’ prices, which are much higher than readymade. 

Is there mnch more consumption of clothing through fa^ion and changes 
of goods in this country than there is in England?—A. Yes; mnch greater in this 
coun taw. 

Q. What do they usually wear there—homespun or corduroy or what?—A. "The 
ooMuroys are worn principally by what they call navvies over there—that is, 
railroad laborers and people of that kind. The general wear is woolens ordi- 
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narily; woolens larnely composed, thoo^, of snbstitntes for pure wool, what is 
called ahoddy and things of that nnd. llie manufactnre of textiles, in England 
particnlarly, is condned to certain districts. Each class of goods will be made in 
a district by itself, and there is over there what they call the mungo or shoddy 
district. I never heard the word “ shoddy ” used over there; it is called “ mungo.’’ 
The cotton goods are principally produced in Lancashire, Manchester, and the 
heavy woolens, made out of what are called the woolen processes, are made in 
Huddersfield and Leeds, while Bradford is the principal producing point for what 
is called stuff goods; that is, womeu’s dress goods. I should think nine-tenths of 
the business of Bradford was the production of women’s wear. There is also a 
district called the mungo district, where it is almost entirely shoddy, large 
mills—some of them, I think, a thousand looms—making this. 

Q. (By Clabkk.) When you say shoddy you mean wool extracts?—A. Yes; 
substitutes. I do not mean to say that they do not make some very good goods 
out of them. I have understood that in Germany, where they make the finest 
broadcloths, they can not give them the proper finish without the use of a certmn 
jffoiKirtion of what they call mungo. It gives a higher luster, a higher finish to 
the goods. ’They are very highly skilled in the producing of yams made from 
such materials. 

(By Mr. Litchman.) In your experience as an importer, going back to the 
beginning of your story, in 188.S or 1884, you imiKirted directly from foreign manu¬ 
facturers?—A. Very rarely. Wo did from German manufacturers occasionally, 
but very rarely from Euglitii manufacturers. 

6. Wliat was the process of importation from England?—A. We had to place 
orders with what are called commission houses; hut instead of charging the com¬ 
mission to the manufacturer for selling, they charged the buyer the commission. 

(j. Were your importations on bills of lading or on what are called omnibus 
invoices?—A. 'They were on invoices. Wo were well known as buyers over there 
and were all on own account. I do not think we ever had a case where we were 
drawn on with a hill of lading. 

Q. Do you know what is the custom now on importations from Germany, as 
far as importations get in. or what was tin' custom under the Wilson tariff?—A. 
In what respect, may I ask? 

Q. I mean whether the importation was direct by the American purchaser, or 
whether it had to be through a commission agent of the manufacturer located on 
this side.—A. I think in German gixids it was largely through agents on this side, 
bouses located on this side to take the orders. 

Q. What is your experience in relation to the effect of the Wilson tariff, Mdth 
its ad valorem duties, on the prices of goods tliat were nominally imj-iorted?—A. 
I think the Wilson tariff opened the door to large undervaluations. 

Q. Now, was that or was it not due to the fact that no price was named in the 
invoice and the price was fixed by the commission agent on this side?—A. ’That I 
could not testify to, because I have no knowledge practically. 

Q. You did not import at that time?—A. We did, hut we always had invoices 
witn a fixed price. 

Q. Yon do not know, then, of your own knowledge whether there was any expe¬ 
rience of that kind in the importation of goods where the duty was ad valorem?— 
A. No. 

Q. The point being that the value was fixed either by appraisal at the custom¬ 
house or by representation of the agent on this side.—A. I think that the practice 
of undervmnation by German manufacturers or exporters was general. I judge 
that from my experience in early boyhood. 

<j. And you tmnk that is a feature of ad valorem duties, but necessarily it is 
iiupossible on specific duties?—A. Yea, I could give yon instances, if yon want to 
go into it that far, where the thing occurred to ourselves. Wo knew of a make 
of German goods that was similar to goods that we sold largely, and they were 
sold by a New York commission bouse. We knew the manufacturer and wrote 
to him direct, saying that we could sell his goods largely if we could get them at 
the price at which he supplied his agent on these particular goods. Be said he 
womd sell them to lu in that way and named a price. We made a calculation 
and found that we could buy them as cheaply of his agent in New York as we 
could import them. I then wrote to him asking him to give ns a sketch, a pro 
fonna invoice showing how we could handle thegoodsontheconditionsheagiW 
to. He started with a sketch, so many bales, so many pieces, so much per piece, 
and in the next line was the usual custom-house vsduation, 10 per cent less. That 
disposed of the thing. [Laughter.] When the tariff duty is SO per cent, 10 per 
cent undervalUBtion is 5 per cent profit, so much clear. I believe mat the spedfio 
dn^ is a large element of protection to4ay to the American mannfactnrw. I 
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fiiinlE, it ]ron irill allow me to m into that, that one of the reasons why tbeee 
underraloations were sncoessful was heoanse the administrative law connected 
with the tariff had never been really enforced. 1 have never known an instance 
where the elements of cost were demanded by the Board of General Appraisers. 
There may have been some, but I have never known them. 

Q. (By Mr. Cusekf..) Is the sjiecifio duty also a protection to the Treasury?— 
A. 1 tmnk largely it is a protection to the maimfiicturer and a protection to the 
Treasury—that is, where the correct and honest duties are collected. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are you not aware of the plan in effect under the gov¬ 
ernment of ascertaining the cost of manufacture at the place of production?—A. 
I know that they have siiecial agents and I have known 8<jme of them, but I do 
nut believe those men can get as accurately at the cost of manufacture as the man 
who makes the goods. I think that that is the place to go. [Laughter.] 

Q. How far is the information obtained by consular agents reliable?—A. To 
some extent the consular agents, where they are business nien—and at the time I 
was in Bradford tliey liad an e.xcellent consul there, Mr, Griunell, wholiad been a 
bnsineas man and was an expert on the judgment of gixsls—in cast's such as that 
I think the consul is a gi eat help in protecting the Government and the mann- 
facturcr on this side. 

Q. You think, tlien, the consular service would Is; of great value to American 
Industries if maimisl by isjople capable of acting with expert knowledge?-A. 
Yes: I have no doubt of it. 1 think those men should lie business men, expert in 
the knowledge of such gimds as are jinsluced in the district where they act. 

Q. You are in favor of a long tenure of office?—A. I am always in favor of 
employing gevid people as long as they are worthy of employment, and I tliink 
that long service is all that can give proper knowledge. 

Q. (By Mr. FAjioiUAii.) Yonliavocnticisedsomewhatthoadministrative cus¬ 
toms law. Have you ever carefully gone over the provisions of that law to see if 
you could suggest remedi.al features in it by amendment or otherwise?-A. As 1 
remember that portion of the law that 1 reten-ed to, regarding statement of the 
elements of oo.st, it allows it to be entirely at the option of the general appraiser 
where bo has a doubt of the Y:due. It is some time since I read the law, as we 
have not imported anything for a long time; but I think that every man bolding 
the office of general appraiser should be a man of expert knowledge. 

Q. Are not every one of them now in the New York custom-house experts?—A. 
That I do not know. 1 supiKiso that many of them that have been employed there 
a long time proluibly are. 

Q. Not over 3 of them but what have hud at least 12 years’ exiierience?-A. 
Yes. 

<J. Most of these special agents of the Treasury liave tliose subjects in hand?- 
A. I knew 1 or 2 of those men from having been called as a Government wit¬ 
ness in New York, and I was convinced that they were men of great capability 
for their positions. Uiie of them was a man named Wilkinson. I do not know 
whether he is there still or not. Ho was a man of great ability, and 1 think he 
was a man very much devoted to the duties of his jiosition, also. I think that 
Coloner Tichenor was a man of good ability, but I do not think that he gave 
his attention to the details of its application. The foundation of the whole of it, 
though, is with the ordinary examiner and the appraiser. I think the duties of 
the general appraiser are more of a revisionary character. Cases do not come to 


Q. In other words, you would rather, probably, criticise the execiirion than the 
text of the law?—A. A great deal; yes. And I think that is the case with most 
people who are affected by the illegal importation of goods. 

ti. (By Mr. Kbsnkoy.) Are you a protectionist?—A. I am. I have been a pro- 
tectioniet from boyhood—before I was intrusted in manufacturing. 

Q. The present tariff law, I presume, is secured larmly in response to the 
demand of the American manafacturers, is it not?—A. I think largely. I think 
that they were called upon to express their opinions, and I think the law wag 
based larmly upon that. 


U. And^they are generally satisfied with it?—A. 1 think so. 

Q. Now, do you not believe that the workin^en, who were •'ery largely int«- 


ested in securing the alien contract-labor law, have just as much right to have a 
voice in such a la w as you ha ve in the la w that yon consider for your protection?— 
A. I can not deny that, but 1 do not think the alien contract-labor law would be 
to their advanta^. 


& Be you notbelieve that they, being the more numerous class and interested 
m si^d out vrigh your opinion and your interest in it?—A. I do not think 
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S onr question. I think that people of experience and intelligence particularly on 
le subject are the most capable of giving a reliable opinion. 

Q, Is it not Tory probable that the opinion of people who are more nearly inter¬ 
ested in such a law is quite as valuable as that of the other class?—A. I have no 
doubt that every person who is interested in the law is somewhat biased in the 
direction of his own interests, but I have had some experience in employing for¬ 
eign and, of course, native work people, and whilst I am in favor of employing 
our own work people in preference to the work people of foreign countries, what 
I meant was tliat I think we are handicapped in not being able—I speak entirely 
with reference to my own business—to command the very best skilled labor that 
is to be had, which we could get if wo were permitted to go abroad for it. 

Q. You have satisfactory labor in your manufacture, have you not?—A. Fairly 
so, after years of instruction. Wo have got a fair organization. 

Q. Is it not fair that an effort should be made to educate the American working¬ 
men?—A. I think HO, and I think the importation of the very best class of foreign 
work i^ople would be a means to that end. 

Q. But you would tear down this barrier altogether, according to your state¬ 
ment?—A. I do not think it is possible to make laws that have very ^eat excep¬ 
tions that will not bo evaded by expert people in that direction. That is one of 
the difficulties of our present tariff. I do not think it can be remedied, though. 
There liave to bo distinctions. 

Q. You would destroy this alien contract-labor law if you could, would yon 
not?—A. I would have it modified. 

Q. In what way?-A. In the way of permitting the bringing into tho country 
of resiiectablo and skilU'd labor. And I think that that ought to be the teat alto¬ 
gether—the respectability of the people, not their nationality or race, or anything 
of that kind. 


of the working pisiple that tho protective tariff protects the manufacturers, and 


that a good laborer, that is a good workman, a steady man, and a skillful man, 
will idwaya command a fair price. I will give yon a little comparison about tho 
wages paid in other divi jons of labor. Some years ago a man was sent out to 
this, county to set np mmdiinery by a large builder of worsted machinery in 
England. I know those issiide, and they asked me (I was on a visit there) to see 
to that man in case he needed anything. When he had got through with his work 
here ho camo to my ofilco to seo me, and told me he was going back, but ho did 
not care about ^ing. I asked him it he had ever hud any idea of remaining in 
this countiy and getting work here. He said he had. He said he was entirely 
free from his present employer; ho had comideted his engagement. I said, 
“ Well, I think wo could giv-e you a place." (This man was a machinist.) “What 
will you engage lor us for ?" He said, “ Tliirtoen dollars a week.” I said, •* We 
are liaying SUt.ilO for tho ordinary class mechanics, but the wages of skilled 
mechanics are $10.50 a week.” Well, he made an engagement with us, and after 
remaining with ns some time his wages amount to $18 a week, more than we 
pay to any other mechanic in the iiiill. It was simply because that man was a 
steady worker, and he made the increase in wages np every year. He was an 
indurtriousman. Inever knew him to jump when I went into the room where he 
was. He was always jumping at his work. 

Q. Would you have tlie law amended so yon might contract in England or 
other European coimtries to bring to this country skilled and exiiert labor in your 
line of work? Is that your argument?-A. Not particularly in my line of work; 
any line of work. 

U. That is your interest now?—A. Yes; that is largely my interest now. 

U. If that isdonefor you, such a law would have to be framed so that all manu¬ 
facturers and employers of labor could take advant^ of it; and, if that is true, 
might not the mine owners, the great coal trust of Pennsylvania, brin^ in thou¬ 
sands of expert miners from Europe to take the place of American mmers who 
would be on strike in case of grievances?—A. I understand they probably would 
to some extent. But the higher skilled laborers are not so numerous as that; and 
my idea is that if it were permitted to bring the better class of work people, it 
would tend more to equalize the wages in the difilerent countries. There is a snr- 
pluB of this highly skilled labor in Europe. If that surplus were reduced by 
tainging them to this country, it would make the workers generally there more 
independent; they would get better wages. They are borne down by that large 
BorplnB of workers who have to work. 
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Q. (By Hr. Litchxak.) What would be the effect on thin coiuitry?—A. lUiiiA 
that the effect on this country would be to create a higher degree of skill. 

Q. Those workmen coming over here would supplant the workmen already 
I here?—A. I just gave that instance to show my disbelief in that idea. 

Q. That one instance, yes; but there came during this present year, in round 
numbers, a half million of immigrants?—A. Ye.s; but they are general laborers 
and, I think, a very small portion of them are skilled workers. I speak of the 
skilled workers, b^ause there is no necessity for making contracts with these 
ordinary laborers abroad. Immigration brings them without any arrangement. 

Q. Yon, as a manufacturer, within reasiinable bounds, do not objectto the rate 
of wages, provided your competitors in your line pay the same rate of wages?-A. 
Yes; and I would like to see a general uniformity of wages in myline of business 
throughout the country. 

Q. Are there not manufacturers who are disposed to take advantage of every 
possible means of competition with their assotuates in business, sometimes unfairly 
and unduly?—A. I think there are. 

Q. With the barriers down, even under the plea of competent skilled labor in 
Europe, would not those manufacturers who are unfair and unjust at least take 
advantage of tliat bmpholo to use that source of supply to reduce the rate of wages 
of American labor?—A. It is probable in some instances they would. 

Q. Then would it be fair that the uianufactnrer should have the protection of 
a tariff on his maniitactured goods and the laborer have no protection against 
labor imported from abroad?—A. In the alwtract, no; but at the same time I 
think that the disadvantages would gradually disapiiear. 

(J. Have you any objection to labor organizations imrsoually?-A. I can not 
say tliat I have anypositive objections merely to the organizations. I liavoobjec- 
tions to their manner of operating sometimes. 

Q. Wonld not that apply also to organizations of capital?—A. Quite likely. 
Cwital is very powerful. 

(J. Then an organization of capital, rightly managed, is not an iiiiproiier thing 
in your judgment?—A. Rightly managed. 

(3. An organization of labor rightly managed, also?—A. Perfectly. 

Q. Is there any objection to a mutual understanding of eiwh other’s interests 
and positions between representatives of organizations of capital and reiiresenta- 
tives of organizations of labor'?—A. No; if they (smld have amutual understand¬ 
ing. I think that wonld be quite desirable. 

Q. Wonld i t not be a good thing on the part of the employer to cncourago tliat?- 
A. I am very much in favor of labor organizations ftir tho puriioso of elevating 
the character of the work people. ' I think if that was their purpose mure than 
the arbitrary one of taking advantage of tlui )> 08 ltion of their employer, they 
wonld be eventually much iietter off. 

Q, Have yon noticed any improvement in lalsir organizations in the last 20 or 
28 years in that very point—a more conservative and intelligent management'?— 
A. I have only noticed in the newspapers, which is the only source of knowledge 
I have, the tendency in that direction. 

Q. That is good, of course, as far as it goes.—A. Yes; very. 

Q. Is there not a marked difference in tho condition under which labor is 
employed at the present time and 2.8 years ago?—A. Of course I was not in this 
business 28 years ago, but I had some knowledge of it. 

Q. You have seen the change in your business?—A. Yes; and I think the jiosi- 
tion of the workingman is much better than it used to be. I think the position 
is even of people employed in the stores. 

Q. You did not quite catch my question. I mean the conditions under which 
labor is employed, in the specialization and subdivision of labor.—A. I should 
think there was an improvement, you might say, in every direction. 

Q. I did not mean as to the matter of employment, but as to the different 
manner of employment—A. That I do not really think I am able to answer. 

Q. Yonr line of industry, the manufacture of woolen goods, is substantially the 
same as it was 28 years ^o? The subdivisiun of labor is not as apparent and notice- 
aide in that as in some other lines of indnstiT?—A. I think the processes are about 
the same as they have been since I have had any knowledge of it. 

Q. The only improvement being in special machinery to produce the same 
result?-A. In special machinery and the education of the work people to a higher 
degree of skill. 

Q. As to management of the machinery iteelf, is a workman required to rnn a 
laiser number of machines at the present time than he was 15 or ^ years ago?— 
A. Yes; that is the condition in this conntry and also in foreign lands. 

Q. It is natural to give the same increase'?—A. Yes. 
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li. Has the increase kept pace with the increase in the draft upon the mental 
and physical energy of the man employed?—A. I think it has increased much 
more largely in projmrtion to the strain on the workman—I think the pay has. 

Q. There has Wn a gi-adual reduction in the hours of employment?—A. Tes. 

Q. There has been an improvement in the sanitary conditions under which the 
workmen are employed?—A. Yea. 

Q. How far has that been the voluntary act of the manufacturer as against the 
compulsory legislation of the State?—A. I think that is largely owing to the legal 
enactments of the different States. At the same time I think that employers 
look largely to the comfort of their people. 

Q. lathe large bulk of the legislation, so called, in this State and the United 
States the result of the agitation and demands of organiziid labor?—A. I think so. 

Q. To that extent, then, organized labor has aceoiujdished some good results?— 
A. I think it has undoubtedly; but when you asked me if I was opposed to labor 
organizations I sjiid I was opposed to their methods. 

y. With the lessening of the hours of lalsir and a larger opjwrtunity for study 
and education, will tlnu e not come an iinprovenient in the methods and manage¬ 
ment oven of lalmr organizations?—A. Oh, I think so; I think that their course 
will bo considerably modified. 

Q. In other words, is not education tin' basic principle of all true progress?—^A. 
I ladieve that. 


O. (By Mr. Kennedy.) The American Federation of Labor, recently in session 
at Louisville, passed resolutions calling for more nmd laws of this kind, like the 
alien contract labor law. That is an organization that represents approximately 
l,0(l0,0()0 American workingmmi. They are in favor of that law, and the manu¬ 
facturers are in favor of the iirotecdive-tariff law. Perhaps some of both of you 
are in favor of both.laws. Do you not think it better to work together and not 
conflict with each other, in the way of your different desires?—A. I think 
decidedly that what is de.sirablo in every business operation is harmony. The 
F.nglish factory law is the most paternal law that I know of. It takes care of 
the work people and coniiuds their employers to treat them properly. We 
have something of the same laws here; bnt in England there can be no stidkeg 
without notice. I think the law is there two weeks' notice. That gives the 
employer, particularly if he is a manufiictnrer of cotton or woolen goods, an 
opportunity of providing for the time when the people will stop work. There is 
a large amount of material, when it has undergone a jiartial process in the mill, 
that then is unfit for anytliing else, and that material is idai-ed in the machinery 
for oveiy operation, and if the work stops it is rendered valueless; it is good for 
nothing but for the purpose for which it is jdiu-ed in the machinery. It becomes 
waste if it is not used for that puriKise. The law in England is that when a 
weaver starts what is called tlie wuri>—that is, the yam is put into a loom—he 
can not quit work until he has woven that warjt out. That euqities the machine, 
and he can walk out then. They are liable to fine; if they can not pay a fine, I 
believe some otlu'r kind of punishment. On the other hand, the employer is 
bound to give his work people notice unless they have committed some palpable 
act that has btwn destrucuve; that is, it compels the employer and his workmen 
to the same level of conduct to each other; each of them has to give notice. It 
is a serious thing to a manufacturer when he is placed in the position of being 
comttelled to egant demands of his work iieople. He has made contracts likely 
for tWe goods; ho hiis a fixed price, which is not an overmai'gined one, and the 
work people, taking advantage of this fact, when he has a largo amount of work, 
which is generally the time of all strikes, is a very serious thmg. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you care to give an expression of opinion on the 
question of arbitration, or settlements by conciliation, or the settlement of dis¬ 
putes by courts?—A. 1 think conferences are very desirable; but when it comes 
to compulsory arliitration, I think that that invades the right of contract. 

Q. Youwouldnotlieinfavorof compulsory education?—A. No; Iwonldnotbe. 

Q. You are in favor, however, of conferences, you say, leading up to concilia- 
tton?—A. lam. 

Q. You have no objection personally to meeting the appointed agents of your 
enWOTees?—A. No; 1 have done that several times. 

(j. You see no objection to the employees selecting their agents for that pur¬ 
pose rather than haring the contact direct with the individual people?—A. It 
would be almost imt>ossible to have the contact direct with each ^dividual, bnt 
in my own case 1 have usually consulted numbers of them independent of the 
committees that waited on me. 

Q. Yon wonld not individually bold it against the committee who waited on 
you to rein'esent their fellow employees?—A. 0, no; I think they have the same 
right to ask a fair price for their labor as I have to ask a fair price for my goods. 
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Q. And if titsi samfl feeling existed between idl manufacturers and tb^ 
employees, we could soon pave the way for conciliation between employers and 
employees?—A. I think so; bnt, on the other hand, I think the generm objection 
is on the part of employe® and work prople themselv®, mosUy. 

Q. That, however, applies more particularly where the relation is a personal 
one?—A. Yes; of course the relation between clerks and their employers is 
closer; still, I am quite familiar with the jieoplo we employ, and I befieve most 
manufacturers are. 

Q. Those in your own personal industry?—A. It is not confined to me; there 
are a great many other people the same way. 

Q. How far does that kindly relation extend when it is between the superin¬ 
tendent of a mill, representing a corporation and stockholders who themselves 
have no iiersonal contact with the men employed?—A. That would depend largely 
on the man. In some cases it is probably very arbitrary and unpleasant. 

Q. And when there is tliat unpleasant and arbitrary action on the part of the 
superintendent, it is liable to create a retfdiatory spirit on the part of the work¬ 
ingmen?—A. I have no doubt that is the result. 

O. (By Mr. Clakke.) From your e.vpcrience and observation in this country 
and in Engl.and.do you consider that a protective duty on imiiorted goods is 
exclusively for the b>‘nofitof the iniiunfacturer?—A. No; I think the work peo¬ 
ple get the larger part of it. Competition among mannfacturers keeps prices 
very low, bnt that coinMtition c.au not bo visited dirocttly upon the work people. 
Their wages aro quite firmly fixed. If we take an order for goods at a low c<^, 
we can not take it off the work people. 

Q. Speaking of the contract lalsir law. aro you aware that it contaius a provi¬ 
sion for tbe iiniKirtation of highly skilled people as instructors in new indus¬ 
tries?—A. Ithinkthat^pliestoiiewindustries: that is my remembrance oHt. My 
industry is not a new industry; it had Is'cn carried on in this country, particu¬ 
larly in New Enghmd, for many years. I was merely establisliing a new factory, 
a new plant, net a ni vv industry. 

Q. Ik it your opinion that that law could lie safely amended so ns to permit the 
importation of skilled laborers under contract for improving tlie processes of pro¬ 
duction in existing industries?—A. I think so. I am not enough of a lawyer to 
Kngg®t any amendment, bnt 1 think that an amendment in that direction would 
be a gicat bimefit and, as I said lieforo, I think it would relieve the lalsiring cle¬ 
ment of foreign countries of a large surplns that is always out of work, and in 
that way teiiiTto equalize the wages in the different enuntrios, and in that case I 
think there would bo really less necessity for the tariff. 

9 . Would it have the efferit of displacing any skilled labor now employed in 
this county?—A. I scarcely think it would to any great degriie, because there is 
a demand in this country for highly skilleil lalmr that wo have great difflcnlty in 
supplying. 

Q. Do you believe the effect of it would be to educate the employoos generally 
in that industry to their advantage?—A. I do, because the overseers in mills have 
to look very carefully after the work of the sutsirdinate hands, and that alone 
would tend to create a higher degree of skill among the general work people. 

Q. Do yon bulieve another effect would be to improve the quality of American 
products and increase their reputation?—A> I think it would in my own busi¬ 
ness. I have no knowledge of any other branch, but that would be «ie result in 
my own establishment. 

Q. (By Mr. FAKqi'HAR.) While it has lieen permissible under the ahen cen- 
troct-lahor law to imiiort into this conntry skilled workmen, was not that clause 
of the law framed entirely to improve the infant industries of the country?-A. I 
think very likely; I think more particularly to keep out of the conntry work 
people who may interfere with those engaged here. I think that wsis the prime 
object of the law, 

U. That is the general law, but there is a permission there in the law to import 
skilled workmen.—A. For new indnstri®, yea. 

(j. Do you know of any so-called infant industries in this conntry now?—A. No; 
1 stated that we embrace nearly all the branches. I spoke of the instance of my 
employing that machinist. I forgot to state that that man told me he had been 
S7 years in the business in England and earned bnt 80 sbillings a week—about 
$7.S0; and I said we paid him as high as $18, and I think his regular pay, inde- 
pendrat of overwork, was about $16.30. 

Q. Ihd he remain with you many years?—A. He remained until we had to 
close down the mill in consequence of the Wilson law, and then he went home. 
Hie wife was dissatisfied, 1 believe, with living here; but he has since written 
several times wishing to come back, bnt we had employed other men in his place 
and did not need him. 
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Q Do you import any lal>or-i«iving maohinery or newly devised machinery in 
your busineKB now?—A. The great hulk of the machinery used in the manu¬ 
facture of worsted is of foreign invention, and we have to import it when we 
need it. We have not imported any lately, because our establishment is quite 

complete. , 

Q. Are there any American manufacturers of the same class of machinery 
Manufacturers of some machines, but not the general outfit of the 

mill 

Q. How far could it complete the outfit of the mill?—A. You mean what per¬ 
centage? ... 

Q. Yes, of the whole machinery.—A. Probably not over 15 per cent of Ameri¬ 
can machinery. Many of the machines are not made in this country. 

ti. Is there not inducement enough for the manufacturers in this country to 
take up this class of nnudunery for American mills?—A. There is; but, as I said, 
the machines aro generally of foreimi invention and they have somewhat of a 
monopoly of the building of them. I think that they probably understand how to 
imild them more economically; tlnit is. on a more economical method. 

Q. Is there not a discrimination in the tariff on the importation of machines 
because they are of foreign manufimture?—A.' I think the tariff is equal on all 
machinery. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) The testimony before this commission, not only here 
but elsewhere, ou this and kindred industries, has lieen that the American manu¬ 
facturers aro in a very good position to compete in the markets of the world suc¬ 
cessfully and pay their employees latter wages than are paid abroad, etc. In view 
of that satisfaiitory state of affairs, is there any real necessity for making another 
loophole in the alien contract-lalair law?—A. Personally, I do not care about it; 
that is all I can say. I am quite willing to let it remain. • 

Q. I thought you favored changing it, from a remark yon made in the begin¬ 
ning.—A. No; I have lioen struggling all my life ;iud I think I can continue for 
the remainder of it. 


business world generally aro very much to bo deplored. It is terrible to live in a 
constant fear of a cliango in the laws that govern your business. It is a horrible 
condition of life. Whatever inequalities there may be in the present tariff, I 
think it would bo better to submit to them. We can get along under this tariff very 
well, ami I would rather submit to any disadvantages it brings me than to have 
any general stirring up or disturbance of the question. It disrupts business and 
makes life very uncertain. I think all classes of people iu this country Me bene¬ 
fited by the tariff. One of the gentlemen asked me if I was a protectionist. I 
have Ixien from a boy. My father was a Whig and I became one, and 1 remember 
the tariff arguments that wore made in those days. The principal one was that 
we had not skilled labor and we had not capital. I think the tariff has largdy 
added to the population of this country as wml as increased the industries. The 
tariff has brought people to this country to do the work here that they were accus¬ 
tom^ t<i doing abroad, and my feeling is, without any bias, free from selfish 
interest, it has been a great benefit for the country at large. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Iknewyou wereaprotectioniit.butlwantedtoseeif 
yon carried the principle all along the line and give the workingmen all the pro¬ 
tection they wanted?—A. It is very hard to be consistent in these matters. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you consider the triumph of protection—evidenced by 
the success of American manufacturers and the ability of American producers to 
compete in the inMkets of the world—as a reason for dispensing with the tariff?— 
A. No; at present we could not endure that. It would disrupt everything in the 
country if we were to dispense with it. I do not know the details of the English 
histo^ of protection, but I have been told by people over there that at one 
time England was the strongest protection country in the world; that there were 
legal penalties at times conneotM with the introduction of foreign products and 
manufactures. I think, from my knowledge of the businoss there, they continued 
that policy until home competition brought down the CMt of production among 
themselves so they did not need it any more; and 1 would not be surprised if in 
the course of many yeMS that would be the condition in this country—;that com¬ 
petition among ourselves would reduce us to the lowest cost of production of any 
country in the world; but to arrive at that I think we need the present policy of 
the Government. B^des that, 1 think the people who have ^ne into invest¬ 
ments lar^y through the policy of the Government are entitlM to a reasonable 
oontinuaaoe of that policy. 
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Q. From your experience in liTinj; and carrying on bnsinees in a free-trade 
country, can yon see any advantages in that policy over the general policy of pro¬ 
tection?—A. On the contrary, I can see great disadvantages. Still, England can 
hardly be compared to onr country. We have unlimited resources ana hers are 
very small. I think one of the great features of our Government is that if a man 
does not care to work in a mill or blacksmith shop, he is given a farm that be can 
go to free of cost. That, of course, is an oi)ening he has in no other country—no 
great manufacturing country except this. He can choose his employment here 
and the Government will give him a plant. 

1 desire to add something in relation to the snbdivison of labor in manufactur¬ 
ing. You can carry on manufacturing in England without owning a machine. 
The different branches of producing gmsls over there are each one a separate 
business. It is carried on in this way by many of these people who call them¬ 
selves commission houses. They employ designers who get up the designs for 
g<x)d8. They then buy the W(H)1 from parties that do nothing but comb it into 
what is called the top, which is the first form that worsted ap]H‘ars in. The top 
is then riven out to jx^ple who do nothing but siriu it into yarn. Tliat is given 
to people who do nothing but weave, and they will weave it into goods. The 
goods from the loom tlien will be given to js-ople to dyu and finish; that is their 
sole business. Then it passes into the hands of parties who liack and examine 
the goods, and the only thing that the i>arty who stands in the isnsition of manu¬ 
facturer has to do is to have them invoiced and carted away. In this country 
nearly all the manufacturing is done in one c.stablishment. We do everything— 
take the wool and turn out the finished gmids. dyed; and this is the custom in 
this country. That is one ehmient of cheapness connected with mannfa(;taring 
in England', as compared with the cost of all these oiM-rations. I think the sul)- 
division of these different branches enables them to curry it on more econom¬ 
ically. 

Q. (By Mr. Farwhak.) You spoke of 5 sulidivisiona; is there a profit in 
eacli?—A. There is a very small profit. 

y. In your own manufacture, yon certainly gain these profits that over there 
ar(! divided l)etween 5 hands?—A. I think sometimes they are not all profitable. 
In England the dyeing and finishing is a separate business, although the finhdiur 
has the goods dyed. I once asked a finisher why he did not do his own dyeing. 
He said, “We would have nolaidy to make claims on for imi)orfections." 

Q. When you have it as a unit, is there not a gain in tetter appliances over the 
subdivision?—A. 1 think that in some resi)ects that is a fact, but at the same time 
the difficulty comes in in getting perfectly com]ietent men to carry on each of 
these departments. Over there they are carried on by people who are brought up 
to each branch. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Your profit is in a manner counterbalanced by the 
large capital required for the entire business?—A. That in this country is very 
larae. 

Q. When you went to England, did you assemble the different parts in this 
manner?-A. That is the manner in which 1 carried on my first operations, 

Q. You do not any more?—A. Not at this time. 

Q. Yon had them done in the different establishments and assembled them in 
the manufactured product?—A. Yes. 

y. And you know that is a general process there?—A. There is a very large 
bnsinees carried on by houses who do it in that way. 

(Testimony clewed.) 


Phil,ai)BU’H1a, Pa., ItcesmlsT m,1900, 

TSSTIHONY OF MB. THOMAS J. LAFFIH, 

Deputy factory inspector, Pennsylvanut. 

The snbeommission being in session at the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, 
Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. Thomas J. Lappin appeared as a witness at 2.22 p. m., 
and, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Hr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-office address.—A. 
Thomas J. Lappin, 1431 Morris street. Imilad^hia. 

Q. 'l^at is your occupation?—A. Deputy Factory inspector of the Common- 
weuth of Pennsylvania. 
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Q. Have you had occaaion to investigato work in tenement houses and the 
sweating system, so called?—A. Yes. 

Q. Please proceed in your own way to tell the commission about it.—A. The 
sweat-shop subject has fen pretty widely discussed and many suggestions have 
fen made and offered, but, in my judgment, ths present law of the State of 
Pennsylvania, particularly the amendment recently enacted emjjowering the 
inspectors to seise, conliscate, and destroy any or all goods found being manufac¬ 
tured in unsanitary places or where there are contagious diseases, has been the 
most effective and has prcnluced most excellent results. 

T^e greatest detriment to lalior is the home worker. There does not appear to 
be any difficulty as to the regular shops, but in the case of the home workers who 
are increasing to an alarming extent. Manufacturers who formerly employed a 
large number of peojile in a building are now doing away with that and saving 
their rent, and they are ailvertising in the papers, “Wanted, three or four hun¬ 
dred hands to do work at home; ” and, to be conservative, at least 60 per cent of 
the applicants for that work are married ladies, who have husbands supporting 
them, and their only ambition and desire is to a<!qnire a few extra dollars, and by 
reason of th.at the manufacturer gets tlie work done for about half what it would 
cost in his own factory or estalilishment. 

Q. Is that method confined to any particular industry?—A. No; it is reaching 
to them all. Of course the largest portion is wearing apparel, but it is now 
reaching to the manufacture of paper boxes for the drug trade and pa^r bags 
used in the (micery trade in general. They practically use the heat and light and 
the wear and tear on these individual machines, all of which costs them nothing. 
That is the greatest detriment to labor, and it is a menace to the community by 
reason of the fact that contagious disease is very much more likely to exist in 
these places. 

The method by which wo reach that under our present law is this: We are 
empowered to go into any lairson's lioiue and make an investigation of the condi¬ 
tions, for which wo isSuo what is called the family permit. The same law reijnir- 
ing that inspection also requires the manufacturer to demand the production of 
that permit Mfore work is given to them. 

The mayor of the city of Philadelphia was very iiuitik to catch the details when 
the suggestion was miule to him that he turn over to tlie department the aid of 
the bureau of health force, to whom are reiiorted every day by physicians all the 
contagions diseases in the city of Philadelphia. They in turn, through the 
courtesy of the m^or, submit to each insiiector a list of all contagions diseases 
reported to them. If the person is registered properly and has a permit or license 
card, by reference to this reiiort of contagious diseases and to our book we can 
see instantly tlie places where goods are manufactured. Now, it is iiossible, 
on a visit there, that they may nut have any goods at home at the time; then, 
again, we find many instances where the gisids are right there. In that case 
we notify the bureau of health, which sends for these goods and fumigates 
them. If wo should by accident come across any case where the work is being 
done without this permit, then we order, or at least I have ordered, the goods 
to be destroyed; and that has also been done for us through the courtesy of 
the bureau of health. Every person who receives this permit is instructed in 
the rules of the de^iartmeut that if any contagious disease exists in the house, the 
minute the physician tolls them, they must notify the inspector. That is one of 
our rules. If that rule is violated, we can take advantage of the law which mves 
the inspwtor tlie right to revoke said )ieimit any time he deems the health of the 
community demands it. It often occurs that the circumstances surrounding the 
people, and the trials and troubles of the family, appeal to the charitable instincts 
of inspectors, and we are not quite as drastic as we might be in some instances. 
But vnth faithful application and an honest insiicction and an exceedingly large 
increased force of deputy inspwtors, wo could have still greater and better results. 
I mean by that this: The district I have the honor to repi-esent covers the territory 
from thesouthsideof Carpenter street to Back Channel, or League Island.and from 
the Delaware to the Schuylkill rivers; and with the combined number of factories, 
together with the large number of tenement houses which I inspect and have 
requests to inspect from time to time, 1 cun only appear once in a year at a 
factory, and rsfebly twice at a sweat fep, and once or twice at some mills and 
not at all of them. The law would be much more effective if an inspection could 
be made of a sweat shop once a month instead of once or twice a year. Legiti¬ 
mate factories do not require such a rigid inspection or as often, but in my jqdg- 
memt a sweat shop should be inspected once a month. To do that would require 
a force of deputies at least double that in Philadelphia at present. 
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A very interesti^ thing in connection with this tenement-honse Inspection: 
Two years ago the United States Ctovemment was having mannfactaren, I \\..- 
tnre to say, hundreds of thousands of army trousers and uniforms, and at one 
period, to mv knowledm, as many as 3,000 women were being employed doing 
work at their homes for the United States Government. In addition to that 
there were as many as 60 contractors, and these contractors used to send their 
agents out to canvass the slums of Philadelphia, requesting families to take these 
pants home and finish them, for which they received 4 cents. Becognizing the 
importance of that inspection, I took the matter up with my chief, and we man¬ 
age, through the courtesy of the commanding ofScer of the United States arsenal, 
to have adopted a system by which they inserted after that in their contracts a 
clause providing that all work must l)e made and finished in tho building to 
which it is taken, none to be given out nnder any conditions; it must be made 
and finished in the particular room to which it was taken. That was strictly 
adhered to, and while there is doubtless as much as one-half as many l)eing made 
at the present time, the result of that clause is tlmt to-day in the slums of Phila¬ 
delphia yon can not find a single piece of army goiMls being mode. The oomponso- 
tion paid in the United States arsenal on that line of gcHsls was as much as $t.3S 
for making an overcoat. The same overcoat is being made to-day for tho United 
States Government for less than UO cents. 

In factories?—A. In factories, yes. The men who made that bid told me 
positively that in submitting the bid they depended on sweating it out to indi- 
vidnals, and they were taken in when tliey Bignnl the contract tliat tho work 
would be made and finished in the building to which it was token; otherwise the 
bid would have been very much higher. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you a copy of that contract?—A. No; I was 
unable to get that readily. I wanted one very badly. 

Q. Will yon furnish one for the use of the commission?—A. I think I could get 
one; yes. That in mrticular shows the beneficent effect of goods being made and 
finished in the building to which they ai-o originally taken. Further, tho United 
States arsenal to-day is receiving a pair of trousers made by contractors for 60 
cents, and by the women operators for 75 cents, ns much superior to those for¬ 
merly made in make and finish (this I know from my own personal observation 
and inspection) as is the difference lietween a $12 custom-made pair of trousers 
made on Chestnut street anda$l..'i0pairof shoddy trousei-s made on South street. 
The difference is that great in every pair. The rules are so rigid tiiat tho jiossi- 
bility of contagion is eliminated almost entirely, liecauso they are in constant 
tear of its being found that there was contagious disease in tho house, and they 
are veiw prompt to report it. 1 supjsise in 1 year there have been ns many as 60 
cases where army trousers have been taken from families through these rules and 
regulations and fumigated by the bureau of health and returned to the army 
department. 

Q. Please explain the difference. Yon spoke of 75 cents and 80 cents paid on 
the same |p-ade of goods.—A. The contractors receive the W cents, and the 75 
cents is paid to the women operatives that work for the arsenal direct—soldiers’ 
widows and orphans, and so on—who are constantly on their roll. 

I know of another case; In a measure this is only hearsay evidence; that is, I 
have observed the fact, but the source of the information is only hearsay, and it 
might lie detrimental to the individuals. They are now in the employ of the 
Umted States. At one time the khaki suits of the United Slates Government 
were never made in the city of Philadelphia at all. A period came along when 
the ladies were idle, and in view of this inspection by the factory-insiwtion 
department they concluded to give the ladies a trial on these suits in the city 
of Philadelphia. They manufactured them for quite a little while, and then 
they were suddenly taken up and carried away to the city of New York, and I 
was told the difference was that it cost $1.15 in Philadelphia and they made them 
in the New York sweat shops for 90 cents. 

Q. Yon have had occasions where goods have been destroyed nnderthe authority 
fpven you by thelaw?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us anything about the quality of the goods so destroyed?— A, I 
con not give you the particular quality, but one case I can call to mind wasannm- 
ber of ifik waists and ladies wraps and custom tailoring goods and overcoats— 
one overcoat I know of. It proved to be a wholesome lesson to the guilty person, 
and has been of great benefit to the department, far greater than any arrest would 
have been under any circumstances. 

<A In that particTuarcasewBsthegarmentof highqnalityorconmionquality?— 
A. was an overcoat worth about $65. 
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(j. (By Mr. Clauke.) How recently has the making of other goods than cloth¬ 
ing been introduced: A. Well, within about 18 months 1 have noticed it. I 
neticed it for this reason: Paper boxes are not enumerated in our law, amongst 
other things, and I notice that the goods of that industry are being quietly sent 
into the homes to be made. You see with the home worker there seems to be a 
disposition to sleep long in the morning and work into the late hours of the night. 
I tmnk the projicr restriction of immigi-ation would cut into the people there. I 
know of instances where they sent for a cousin or a brother, or somebody else 
without any means of support. Some of very tender years are brought over, with 
no father, no mother, nobody to deiiend on; they must work; he keeps them right 
there in his own house working. While the law gives us the ]K)wer to dismiss 
them if they are under age or illiterate, Iwtween the ages of 13 and 18, after that 
age we have no jurisiliction over them if they live in that house; and there are 
numberless cases of tlmt character in the city of Philadelphia to-day. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you find that this is applicable to any particular 
nationality?—A. Yes; principally Bussians. 

O. Do you have any Italians in that class of work?—A. Some; yes. 

(J. And you find tlrnt these sweat shops are reci-uited from the immigrants that 
come in in the way you sfiy?-A. Largely. There are very few English-speaking 
shojis any more in Philadelphia; in fact, not any, hardly, in this last 3 years. 

Q. The industry is being absorbed by that class of iieople?—A. By that cl:ias of 
people-for the reason tliat where formerly—say, in the cnstoni-tailoring trade, I 
have known where a man would get $.1 to $7 for manufacturing a coat in a back 
shop, ora shop connected with a tailoring estalilishment—only the other day I 
ordered a suit of clothes for myself, and I found it being manufactured by an 
Italian who I would not want any of iiiy clotlies to lie made liy, and he told me 
he got $3 for making it. I sent it biU'.k to the tailor with the statement that I 
would not have it for a gift; the whole snit, in fact. Now, that same coat ought 
to have brought, for the jmee paid for it, at least $5 to $7 for the making of it, and 
the man that nnwle it received 1 was tre;iled to the information that had he 
known it was my coat he would have put $10 more work on it. That is where I 
say the detriment to lals)r conies from the homo worker. 

Q. Your idea being that a man orders a first-class garment, supposing it is going 
to be maile by a first-class labirer, and it is made in a sweat shop without his 
knowlwlge?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Yet he pays tlio price?—A. Y'et he pays the full price for it. I have no hesi¬ 
tancy in saying the price for that as a business snit was $23. That was the bill 
that reached my house for that suit, and it was returned to the maker. I would 
not have it for a gift. 

(J. (By Mr. Ci.akkk.) What suggestion would you make for the restriction of 
immi^ation?-A. Well, that would bo a snb.iect that I could not speak very 
intelligently on. The rules ought to be dcsndedly more drastic than they are. 
Tliere must be some lisiphole by which these folks arrive hero without any visible 
means of supiiort, without any father, without any mother, and of such tender 


years. 

Q. Dotheycometotheportof Philadelphia or the portof New York?—A. That 
I do not know. Not being familiar with the language, it is very difficult to obtain 
the information; but they told me that their brother brought them over, paid for 
them to come over—something of that sort. 

Q. Brother already hcre?—A. Here. 

Q. Is their brother able to supiiort them in such cases?—A. Well, apparently 
not, or he would not have them working. I think his object is to get what labor 
he can out of them. We only have jurisdiction of those under 10 years of age. 

Q. That is, under your State law?—A. Y'es. 

Q. Do you recommend any amendment to that law?—A. No; I could not say 
that 1 do, for the reason that it has become so uniform all over the United States 
where they have factory inspection that I think it might work a hardship in many 
oases, as it would apply to our own American children; that is, to raise the limit 
or lower the limit of the age of employment. I think we have reached pretty near 
what would be the correct period, 13 years. There is one thing that we have no 
jurisdiction over that might be fixed by national legislation, and It enters into 
oompetition with ns here. For instance, we will take New Jersey; their laws are 
very mild in comiiarison with ours guveniin([ factory ius^tion and sweat-shop 
inaction, and the lower section of Jersey is loaded with shops where work is 
manufactured without any regard .to the conditions, and brought right here to 
Fbiladelpbis. We have no means of stopping it. In other words, the home 
wtnkers in Camden can come over to Philadmphia. load their rooms np full of 
work, work a week over in Camden and load it with diphtheria, and bring it over 
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here to us, and we have no jurisdiction over it. The same is true of New York; 
we have hundreds of cases that come here from New York City. Assuming it 
can be traced, I think much of the disease is caused from that very thing—boxed 
up and carried away. I can recite a case in particular where a lady manufactur¬ 
ing goods had diphtheria in her house, and she was very desii-ous m having that 
work finished by Friday to take it into the United States arsenal. She sent some¬ 
body out to get another person who worked for the arsenal and coaxed her to 
finiM that work, and in 10 days thereafter in the woman's house to which it was 
taken there was also diphtheria. The work was found right at the time. We 
were not <mick enough to stop that, but that work was fnmigatedand returned to 
the arsenw, and the i>ennits in both cases were canceled and revoked; and they 
have made repeated efforts to get another iwmiit, which has Isien refuseil. I 
recite that to snow where it is possible for these things to (K;cnr; and it is just ns 
likely to occur in Jersey and be brought over here; and I Isdieve that scime of the 
large dealers in Philadelphia are commencing to realize our insiiection in this city 
is very drastic, and are giving a considerable amount of their work in Jersey that 
was formerly made here. 

Q. If all manufacturing in houses was prevented would luirdshii) thus bo im¬ 
posed upon the isxir't—A. It would be a hardship uism a few, but it would Ix-nefit 
the greatest majority, if a law could las so framed that would la* constitutional 
that would prohibit any work of any kind whatsoever lieing made in any home 
wherein a iS!r8on8k*ei)s, or is usisl as sleeping aiiartments. If itismldbeprevented 
entirely it would have a most beneficial effect on lalsu. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnedy.) Does this permit enable or jicrmitiKirsons who receive 
it to carry on all of the industries enumerated in it'?—A. Any one of them. 

Q. Where is that S|)ecified'?— A. It is only specified on our insis*ct.ion reimrt. 

Q. From the wording it seems this permit is given to cany on all of these indvis- 
tries.—A. It is not so. The permit shows the exivet wording of the law. Some 
make cigars, some neckwear, some underwear, and some clothing. We have to 
specify it on the Inspection rejwrt, and if any other business than what la on our 
in8i>ection report is carried on we would promjitly take that up. 

Q. Yon said that yon are aide only to get around to the fnctori<‘s twice a year?— 
A. Do not oven reach the factories twice a year. 

Q. And the tenement houses how often'?—A. I would only visit them once, 
unless there is a change of residence and they notified me to visit a sec^ond time. 
That is brought alsnit by the largo amount of work. For instance, in that dis¬ 
trict last year—I may not be correct in the exact figures—I visited something like 
3,000 homes, and alwut 2<X) and some odd factories, and alsrat 79 sweat shops. 

Q. To do the work effectively you would need an inspection force 4 or 6 times 
as large as you have?—A. I could use 3 men besides myself in the district now 
covered. Understand, I am located in one of the districts wherein the sweat 


shops predominate to a large extent, and also home workers. The home working 
is caused by the United States arsenal being liKiatod in that immediate section; 
and then the district adjoining mine, presided over by Mr. Hughes, who is here, 
is also of like nature, and even more severe than mine. 

Q. If you were making the number of inspections that you indicate should be 
made, you would need a force six times as large as the force in that district at the 
present time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you get such a force from the State?—A. Not that largo, liardly. They 
are not noblesse oblige. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Will you tell how many inspectors thwe are in the 
facto^-mspection department?—A. Twenty in the State. 7 in the city. 

(j. That is outside of the chief inspebtor?-A. Outside of the chief factory 
inspects. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is there any opposition to the inspection work by the 
workers themselves'?—A. Very little. 

Q. Do you find the unions active in behalf of the work yon are doing?—A. To 
some extmt. They are handicapped. Nobody wants to give a direct opinion, 
for fear of being boycotted by this or that particular bouse. I find the union men 
are the violators often alongwith the rest, more because they are brought to it 
by &e condition existing. With an inspection force at least twice as large and 
faithful application to duty, an honestinspectorwith the present law of the State 
of Fennelvaniawotdd prMUce much better results than are at present produced, 
although I can say witlun this last 8 years most phenomenal strides have been 
m^ in that direction. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcbhan.) Gan you tell what proportion of custom-ma<]e goods 
is mads under the factory system as compared with the proportion made in sweat 
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shojw?—A. That would be a difficult question for me to answer, but I feel safe in 
saying that the larKest .amount of it ii made in private homes. 

<j. Don't you think it would be as much as nine-tenths?—A. Not quite as 
much—I say eight-tenths. That is only a rough guess, from observation, as it 
applies to the particular district over which I have supervision. 

In reference to my testimony concerning the home workers manufacturing for 
the United States arsenal, I did not mean to say anything derogatory to the 
home workers who are English-speaking people. 1 had reference to the home 
workers to whom t'.ie work had been sweated by subcontractors. My ambition 
and aim has been to take the work away from them and put it in the hands of 
the soldiers' widows and orphans now employed by the United States Government. 
That has always been my ambition. I very rarely find any condition under 
which they work that would make mo revoke their permit—only occasionally, 
through a lack of coiripliance with the rules. I had reference to the people who 
formerly got the work from the contractors, to whom the work was sweated. 
That was the condition 18 mouths or a years ago, but is not the condition to-day. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Ibiii..\l>Ki.nii\, P.I., iii-i-nnhir imi. 

TESTIMONY OE MR. 'WILLIAM J. MILLIOAH, 

Chief Deputy Collector of futcnuil lieeeniie, Philadelpltia, Da. 


The special siilicommiasion met in tlie rooms of the Manufacturers' Club at 
8.S2 'p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 8.01 ji. in. Mr. William J. Milligan appeared 
as a witness, and, Isiing duly sworn, teslitied as follows: 

Q, (By Mr. Cl.ARgls.) Please give your name, post-office address, and pccupa- 
tioii.—A. William J. Milligan, No. 3188 Pitzwater street, chief deputy collector 
of iiitemal revenue. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchmajj.) Y hi were at one tiin> factory inspector of Pennsyl¬ 
vania?—A. At one time, yes; I think it was in the year 189.')—piittingin to execu¬ 
tion what was then called the sweaPshop law. 

Q. You are familiar, then, with the conditions of the so-called sweatshop 
employment?—A. At that time and for two years afterwards 1 had considerable 

T rionce in that direction. 

Will yon in your own way give the result of your experience and such 
suggestions as you sihi fit to give to the commission?—A. I only wish it was more 
recent, that I could give it more fully and compleh'ly. I have not had an oppor¬ 
tunity to go over in my mind a goal deal of it. I have lieen out of the service 
for three years, but I can give yon something of an idea of the conditions as we 
found them, and as I left them, and what I think could jierhaps be done, and 
yet I have some doubts whether all I think could be done, or ought to be done, 
could be accomplished. 

In exxuting the sweat-shop law we found a far greater necessity for it than 
we had anticipated. We visited the so-called slums of Philadelphia and found 
hundreds of shops where clothing wiis being manufactured under the most vile 
conditions. The rooms in wdiieh they were made were very small and greatly 
crowded—no thought of sanitation or air. Fro(iuently we found that the cloth¬ 
ing in course of manufac-ture w.a9 being u.si>d to soften the floors, that would 
otherwise l>e hard to sleep upon; and iii many, many instances we found vermin 
creeping over the garments as we found theiii in the sweat shops. There were 
very, very few of what would be called shops at the present tune. They were 
altogether in homes of private families, houses that ought to be usm for 
living purposes, rooms that ought to be used for living purposes. After a 
very thorough investigation of this condition we directed them to move into 
shops or better places, whore the sanitation would l)e better, and the conditions 
surrounding them. At that time .there were no shops where they could go, 
but eventually, through the owners of real estdte in the neighborhood, altera¬ 
tions were made that made it possible for them to occupy shops. Directly 
after getting into the 8hui)s I found that quite a number of them were 
gdlig t>ack into the house manufacturing, as families. The law at the time 
jiovided that none but a member of the family could work in a house. Their 
excuse was that the rents of tltese shops were so great that it was impossible for 
them to manufacture clothing at the prices paid them and pay shop rent. 1 
loond that this was doing a very great injustice to those who were trying to 
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oomply with the law and manufacture in shops separate from their homes, and 
I suggested an amendment to tlie Chief, and the law was afterwards amended 
giving the department the right to control what was known as the family 
worker; and now the department is working npder that law, which gives it the 
right to investigate the family honse. There is considerable of a distinction 
in the conditions existing among families. There are homes of families in which 
clothing could be made and is made under very proix-r conditions; but in the 
small districts, among people whom Hr. Lappin has designated as Bussians, 
this large foreign poimlation, while they are to be commended for sobriefty 
and industry, are limking in cleanliness and decency so far as the manufactur¬ 
ing of the clothing is concerned. It appeared to me to l)e with them a fight for 
existence; and that w.is due to the very low prices paid by the manufacturers or 
the dealers in the gcMxls made by them. They in a very large measure were 
responsible for this condition them.selvcs. They come here, as has been di'scribed, 
without any visible means of livelihood, without any trade by which they can 
earn for themselves a living. Thisis particulaiiytrne of clothing manufacturers, 
who open up forthem an avenne of e.niplonnent which they (piickly seise. There 
is no very great difliculty after a little while in learning how to run a machine 
and following lines laid out for them, and in time they breonio the nmnnfacturers 
themselves and underbid one another to such an extent that tho prices must 
come down naturally, and the niaunfactnrers take advantage of all such eondiUons. 

Q. Yon say they become tlio maiml'acturers themselves. You mean in the 
sense of being subcontractors?—A. Not in the Ken.se of Ixing subcontractors; no. 
The dealers cut ont large (piantilies of clothing to bo manufactured, and it is a 
question with them, of ci mrse, of having that done at llio lowest figiiro iKissiblc. 
Where I have noted there were ]>erhaiis a domi or more that were manufactur¬ 
ing, who would go and make tlio contract with the dialer for tho making tjp of 
those gixsis, a year or so later I observeil that the nmiiber of contractors with 
the dealers had increased very, very much, and tho shops had increased. The 
competition la’tween eacli other in this mutter is certainly very, very lively. 

Q. Have yon obsi>rved any attempt on the part of these working jioople to gtf 
out of tliese conditions after they liavo been in tho country a little wbile?—A. I 
am sorry to say that perluqis the conditions as they were and their desire to make 
wealth and to get in a position equal to llic eoutructor that they have been 
employed with haveratlu r led to the o inditi ins that surround them at the pres¬ 
ent time. Competition with llicni after awlii'.c bec.'ime very lively, and the result 
of all that was that they could not pay shop rent and they had to go into their 
own homes again to laamifacture. I can not say ju-.t how grisit the immigration 
is of that class of people, Imt they have certainly revolutiouimllhatparticular 
branch of the industry. Ih'lore that there were a nmulwr of (lermans, who were 
ready-made clothing mannfactnrers, wlui kept slmiis in very nice condition, 
largely located uptown. They have bi eii very nearly wiped out. 

Q. What remedy would yon suggest for this coii’dition of affairs'/—A. It is a 
pretty hard question. It seems to me they would have to all lie lioni again. The 
great love of wealth and desire to get rich would have to be wiped out and more 
thongliU of humanity control us. 

Q. Do yon think it could lx‘ reached in any way by a restriction of immigra¬ 
tion'/—A. There is no question but that it could la*: and I think, too, that there is 
a very gieat necessity for the health and happiness of a community tliat these 
places should lie controlled by law. That is, where people are so reckless 
and so thoughtless and have so liti le consideration of what is due to their fellow- 
man as to run such chances of spreailing disease, I think that law ought to compel 
them to do better. I recall, in contrast to these vile conditions that 1 mention, 
■visitiiig a little t' >wn in New Jersey where clothing was manufactured very largely. 
It was the industry of tho place. A t that place I found nice shops two stories nign, 
■with two rows of machines and a table in one comer, with a little five or six 
horsewwer engine, and eveo'thing there being mannfaetured under the cleanest, 
healthiest, and best conditions possible to make clothing; and upon immiry I 
learned they were getting five cents a garment less and bad to pay the freight 
cm the material one way. I think for the good of the community and the protM- 
tkm of these workers the law ought to have a supervision over the manufacture 
of clothing to the extent of preventing disease and vemiin being spread among 
the people. These ipiods are eold largmy to the poor, who have a right to be pro- 
teciM m their purchases. They are perhaps made cheap so that they can bw. I 
do not know why, but there are reasonable profits made upon the goods. 'What 
the profits are 1 would not pretend to say; Irat 1 would tUnk where conditions of 
this kind exist the intelligent dealer for whom these goods aro made ought to be 
oompeUed to have anperyision over the place where tus clothing is m a nu f actured. 
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Q. Could you suggest an outline of such a law as yon speak oR— A. There was 
a suggestion made at the meeting of the Factory Inspectors’ National Association 
at ftovidence. They suggested the passage of a law by Congress covering 
the manufacture of clothing, and requiring each dealer to pay a tax upon 
a shop, as well as giving the power to make regulations governing th^ 
shops, health and cleanliness being the paramount condition; and making 
the tax so very large that it would be prohibitory so far as these vile places 
and conditions that we speak of are concerned, so that they could not emst. 
It ’looks to me like a police regulation under the guise of a tax law. It might 
be a matter for the State to take hold of rather than the National Govern¬ 
ment, for tlio reason that these conditions do not prevail aU over the country— 
only prevail in certain parts of the country. I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
the condition of the law or the constitution of Pennsylvania in the matter to war¬ 
rant me in saying that a tax could be inflicted upon these dealers in such a way 
as to bring the sweat shops and the conditions that surround them under the super¬ 
vision of the State. If it possibly could, it seems to me that it would awaken the 
dealer to the fact that he must be .careful as to whom he gives his work, and, 
after having given it, the conditions that control the manufacture. 

Q. (By Mr, Kenkedy.) Are you a factory inspector at the present time?—A. I 
have been out of the service three years, and I am simply now speaking from 
my memory and study of the matter. 

Q. Have you some knowledge of the present conditions under which clothing is 
manufactured?—A. No; I have not been around at all. I imagine it is largely under 
such conditions as prevailed before. As to the Arsenal that has been spoken of, 
wo did not at any time look after that particular work, because that work is 
largely done by soldiers’widows, American women, Irish women, English women, 
and German women, whose homes as a rule are very, very clean, and who have 
to manufacture these gwMls from necessity. Several of the men of the old division 
that I had, came to me about this Arsenal work, and they no doubt got hold of it 
by contract and redistributed it among conditions that could not be described, 

« Bo must see to know anything at all about it. 

Some witnesses in Chicago, including also Mr. Hairy White, of New York, 
and ftof. John Graham Brooks, of New York, who takes a great interest in this 
subject, testified that no gentleman can be absolutely sure, when he pays a big 
pri(^e for a suit of clolbes, that that suit of clothes is not made under these unsan¬ 
itary conditions tliat you speak about. I would like to ask if that is true in Phila¬ 
delphia?—A, There is no question almut tliat. I recall now one particular instance: 
A very prominent and distingnislied gentleman in Philadelphia was having 
an evening dress coat made; he was to wear it that night. It happened that the 
chief was along with me at the time, and I took him into a shop where an Italian 
was working upon this coat. The Italian sat upon a table, working hard, with 
a view of sccomplishing his task before night. Alongside of him was his little 
baby, aliout 8 years old, perhaiis, without a stitch of dothing on, and you could 
not lay a 10-cent piece ujKin a part of its body that was clean. It was slobbering 
and playing around the father while be was manufacturing or making this coat. 
Sitting along with liim were 8 or 3 boys, who were looking after some little detail 
parts of the coat, and on the floor were at least half a dozen or a dozen small spring 
chickens, that were running in and out; and directly back of that, with the door 
open, was the kitchen, where they were boiling sometning that had a very garlicky 
smell. I felt pretty sure that had tliat gentleman known his coat was being 
manufactured under such conditions, he would not have worn it and exposed 
himself and associates to possible infection. 

Q. It is your belief that the merchant tailors who have fine first-class shops 
patronize tnese sweat shops in tbe slum districts?-A. They are not sweat shops. 
That must be corrected. They will come under what are called the family shops. 

Q. The garment is made under sweated conditions, is it not?—A. No; those 
garments are not made under the sweat-shop system at all. 

Q. What do you mean when you speak of the sweated indnstiy?—A. Those are 
go^ made in very large quantities—what are called ready-made goods. 

Q. If the tailors’ union, for instance, has a scale of prices for the manufacture 
of garments, and that is the scale that obtains pretty generally in the trade, and 
these garments are taken out under these circumstances and manufactured at a 
mndi dower price, is not that sweated?—A Yon and I do not understand the 
question exactly the same. There are two separate and distinct systems. The 
ready-made clothing is made under sweating conditions. In the tailor-made 
industry there are Italian, German. Irish, and English tailors, who are practically 
tradespeople, who hare learned tbe trade and know just exactly what it is to 
make the garment; they will come to the merchant's |uace and get any garment 
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thftt i]iay be ready for them at the time and take it to their home and tnanufao- 
tore it. 

Q. (Bylfr.CLiRKE.) If the tailor employing that man would fomuh a Banitary 
shop, would the man prefer to work in it to working at his home?—A. It is ques¬ 
tionable whether he would, because their seasons are very short. There are only 
two seasons in the year for them—that is, the siiring anil fall seasons—and they 
must work hard when they do work; and if they were com]ielled to pay shop rant 
it would make a material difference in their income. But it seems to me that 
under all these conditions that 1 speak of. goods of that character ought to be 
made in what are called the back shop. 

Q. Yonmeanbackshopof the tailoring establishment?—A. In there, or around 
the comer in a comfortable or pleasant house. There are a number of such back 
shops here in Philadelphia—a large room with probably a dozen or more of them 
in it—apartments with room enough for labor, machines, and table. 

Q. Do these garments, made in homes under unsanitary cxniditions, get into the 
largest and most reputable stores in Philadelplibi?—A. Well, now, you are asking 
me a question that I shall liave to hesitate about. If yon will take away the 
words “most reputable and largest stores in Philadelphia.” I will answer it. 
These goods are manufactured and sold to whoever will buy, and there are buyers 
from the highest to the lowest. Now, that, I hoice, ■will jierhaiis answer your 
question. 

^ (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have you what is known as the “ Consumers'League ” 
in Philadelphia'?—A. I think there is such an organization. Mrs. Symonds, per¬ 
haps, can tell more about that than I. 

Q. You know nothing alsmt them'?—A. I know nothing about that. 

(^. Don't you believe that a great improvement would bo made in this matter if 
the gentlemen of Pluhideliibia and other cities who pay high prices for their cloth¬ 
ing were made to know that they could never be certain under the present system 
tliat their clothing was not made under unsanitary conditions'?—A. There is no 
doubt at all alsmt (hat; but how arc they to know this? It is not my business to 
run and tell them, becimse I am doing an injury, iierhaps, to poor people who am 
earning a livelihood. 1 think that the dealers ought to bo made to lealize som#( 
how or other the inqioi tan<-e of care as to the conditions under which their work 
is made. This doc'sn't apply, of course, in all instances; there are very, very many 
men that are good tailoi s and turn in a very excellent garment. 8o far as them 
work is coiK-emed, it is lawond any question; but it is within their family, and they 
have a great rcg,ard and thought for tlieir children, and they are just as much a 
part of their thought as the garment they have in hand when at work. 

(J. (By Mr. Ch.utKE.) Would you recommend a State law which would require 
that all clothing, whether classed as tailor-made or ready-made, should Im man¬ 
ufactured in sanitary shops and not in the houses of the workers'?—A. It would 
be very, very much lietter if that could lie done; but still I think that under 
proper bUi)ervi.sion clothing could be manufactured in homos without any danger 
of disease or injury to the buyer. 

Q. How great would be the liardship on any who work in their homes to go to 
the shops to do that work instead of doing it at home?—A. Of course I am not 
familiar -with the statistics so far as the numbers are concerned, but I do know that 
there are a large number of very worthy and deserving widows who have their 
homes and their children to look after, and who must of necessity earn for them¬ 
selves and their children a livelihtKid; and it seems to mo that it would be wiping 
their opportunities out entirely simply because of the conditions that have been 
created by this other class of unclean and unfortunate immigrants, Theqnestion 
in my mind, seriously, is whether a large class of good people should be compelled 
to suffer because of the indifference and the want of thought and cleanliness on 
the part of the others. The former is the better class of citizens by far. 

Q. If they are allowed to continue to work for the public in their homes, on 
what principle or scheme of policy can you prevent the others from doing the 
same thing?—A. Yon can not very well, except as to the sanita^ condition m the 
house and room in which the goods are being manufactured. You will find the 
Germans, the Irish, and English do not make these goods very much. They do 
not touch at all these large ready-made clothing orders, and there yon will find a 
very chan and sanitary condition, while in the other homes you are constantly 
compelled to have a supervision over them. 

<J. lYoald this improved sanitary condition be secured if there were a sufficient 
number of factory and tenement-house inspectors?—A. It might be. We are 
dealing more with the people who make the condition rather th^ the condition 
itself, liecause supervision over some of those particular people would amount to 
nothing unless they could be after years educated to a sense of eleauliness. 
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Q. The object desired is to overcome the unsanitary condition, is it not?—A. 
The object that would Ije desired would be to overcome the possibility of disease 
and menace to the public health by the carrying out of clothiiw manufactured 
under these unsanitary conditions, and the spread of vermin and other disagree¬ 
able tilings that must necessarily follow with goods manufactured as they 
fr^unntly are. 

Q. Would a change of the law in any way or the empioyment of a larger num¬ 
ber of insiiectors accomplish that result?—A. An increase of inspectors would, 
bwause it would make the visits more frequent. I recomized this condition, and 
I Buggesbid the passage of a law giving the department the control over the family 
system os well as the question of the seizure of goods. I think that with both 
of those laws at the present time fully and completely executed, it would bring 
all concerned to a realization of the purposes of the State; at any rate, to the 
fact that they intended to protect the population from any violations that might 
be brought about by their carelessness. 

Q. If a large tax or any tax sufficient to secure inspection were to be imposed 
on manufacture in houses, that would operate uiion the sanitary as well as the 
unsanitary, would it not?—A. If a manufacturer were to pay a tax upon the 
houses or places where he had his work done, it would make it so high for certain 
classes—they could be classified—that it would bo prohibitory so far as family and 
sweat-shop work was concerned. It would bring it under his own supervision; 
he would become the manufacturer himself instead of dealing it out as now. 

Q. That, you think, would impose some hardship upon the widows to whom 
you referred?—A. Not that part of it, becau.se that would simply bring the con¬ 
tractor and the subcontractor and the man whom we would call the sweater-;- 
that would bring him right into the shop; that would make him perhaps all lus 
life an employee rather than an employer. The most of the men employed in 
the sweat shops aspire to be employers rather than employees. 

Q. Gh>od cleanly workers who live in sanitary homes and who need to stay 
there to take care of their children or tor other reason would thus be deprived of 
'*n opportunity to earn a livelihood, would they not?—A. There is no question 
•ht wliat they would. 

Q. Can you not, from your experience, think of some remedy that would not 
work a hardship upon that class, Imt will overcome the unsanitary conditions?— 
A. I thought, when I suggested this amendment to the law covering the family 
condition, that iierhaps wo had accomplished what wo doared; but, as I tell you, 
it is tho jieople whom yon deal with; they abuse the conditions that are made for 
their own best iutereata. 

Ij, Do yon think of any further statement you would like to make?—A. Not at 
tho present time. 

(Testimony cIosihI.) 


Phii.apri.I'IIIA, Pa., December J9,1900. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. WILLIAM J. HUGHES, 

Drpniji Ktelarn hminvtor. renmylvania. 

Tho special sulicommission met at the Manufacturers' Club, pursuant to recess, 
at 2,32 p. m,, Mr, Clarke presiding. At 8.45 p. m. Mr. William J. Hughes, of 
Philadelphia, was introduced as a witness and, being duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

U. (By Mr, Clarke.) Please give your name,post-office address, and occupa¬ 
tion,—A, William J, Hughes; 2125 South Ninth street, Philadelphia; deputy 
factory insiiector, 

Q, How long have you been deputy facto^ inspector?—A, Qoing on 4 years, 

( , Is all your work in Philadelphia?-A, Yes. 

C , Are you assigned to a certain district?-A. The slum district, 

(;, Have you ever been transferred to any other district?—A, No, 

^ Where is the slum district in PhiladeWiia?—A. My district takes in from 
the south side of Pine street to the north side of Carpenter, and from the Dela¬ 
ware Biver to the Schuylkill, 26 squares long and 7 sqnares mde, 

Q. Are all the buildings in that district tenement houses?—A. Hoefly so, 

U, fikimes of r.io iwor?—A. Yes, 

Q. And are the inhabitants largely native Americans or immigrants?-A. Im- 

mliqints. 
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Q. Is there any prevalence of some one nationality there or are they hetero- 
geneons?—A. They are mostly Russians, 1 think. 

Q. How long since the Russian immimants began to come to that district?—A. 
They were there before I came there, W there has been a very large increase 
since, 

Q. What is their chief industry or employment?—A. The manufacture of 
clothing. 

Q. Do they manufacture it in the houses where they live?—A. Some of them 

work in shops. . ,. ^ . 

Q. Are the men and the women and the children alike engaged in that work?— 
Y^C8« 

Q. Do you know whether or not they were trained to it lieforo they came to this 
country?—A. My experience teaches me that the majority of them have learned 
their trade here. In other worils, when they arrive in this country they go to some 
friend or relative here in the clothing business who brought them from Russia. 
It is very easy for them to become accustomed to this business, and in some of 
those cases they become bosses themselves to start in with. Hero about 8 weeks 
ago I came across a family that had just bi'eii in the conntiy 8 weeks, and I found 
this man a Isiss himself, manufacturing children's pants. The way they go about 
it is this: They can have a room in their own homes set aiiart for working. Then 
they go to the seiving-raaehine agent, and they can rent machines for $3 a month. 
They will get two of thost' in their homes, and all they want then is an iron and 
a board to prt'ss on. They go to the store and get the clothing, take it into their 
homes, and manufacture it. 

Q. Do they work by the piece?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they g(‘nerally go and solicit work or .are they hunted up by the manufac¬ 
turer?—A. They gi'nei-ally solicit work. 

Q. Is tliere coiui)etition between them in reference to price'?—A. Very much. 

Q. So that the undto-biildei. doing eipially good work, gets the job'?—A. Yes. 
I can cite an instance of one that w'ent into one of our largest stores in Philadel¬ 
phia here, manufacturer, and he was getting 00 cents for making coats. The 
manufacturer wanted him to make them for 50 cents. Ho said he could not afford 
to do that. Standing along.sido was a fellow-workman who got into a conversa¬ 
tion with him when the man left. They went out together, and he came back 
and he stati d he would make them for 40. and so it goes on. 

Q. Do you know of any way of preventing that excess of competition resulting 
inhardtenus?—A. No. 

Q. Is it your belief from your observations tliat if there were no lavys against 
the sweating system and no fact^n’v ins|)ection. not only the entire clothing^indus- 
try but many other industrie.s would be degraded to tenement house conditions?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Then, if these laws have done good work, so far as they go, do(w not your 
experience suggest to you some way of making laws to overcome existing evils'?— 
A. The onlv suggestion that I could give wo^d la) to employ more inspectors in 
the city of Philadelphia. We have only 7. It would rcciuire. I should say.jiretty 
nearly 20 for the city of Philadelphia, to cover our districts thoroughly and prop¬ 
erly. The home workers are the ones that must be watched at all times, and we 
can not get to their homes more than once in a year. 

Q. How arc these ius]M“ctors paid; by the State'?—A. By the State. 

Q. Is the uumlK“r limited by law'?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it is left to the chief factory inspector to assign them to districts?— 

•£^4 Ycb 

Q. What is to hinder their getting an increase in the number?—A. (Laughing.) 
That is too hai-d for me to crack to tell that. 

Q. Is that probably liecauso of the exiwnsc'?—A. I should judge so. 

Q. Would not the State be able to derive needed revenue if it imposed a tax on 
the manufacturer m unsanitary conditions'?—A. Y^ 

Q. It is your opinion then that there is a possibility that the law can be im¬ 
proved so as to overcome the evil conditions incident to the business?—A. Oh, 
yes; some improvements can bo made. . 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have you any knowledge of fine merclmt tsilonng 
being tAen into this district from merchant tailors in Philadelphia'?—A. Yes. 

Q. Amd being done under these slum conditions?—A. Yes; mostly ^ of it. 

Q. The meictont tailor who has a fine establishment and charges big prices for 
his clothing has it done in these districts?-A. Yes; largely so, in mine. That is, 
by these home workers. , u 

Q. And they are paid for the work how much less than journeymen teilore wno 
work under sanitary conditions would do it for'?— A. The tailors work in what we 
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call the bach shop. A tailor works in that sh(m; he calls it his back shop. The 
coat made in a shop for $7 would be made in homes for from $3 to and the 
coat male in shops for $18 would be made in homes for $7 or $8. The home worker 
Will have his wife helping him; he will have his son of about 14 helping him, and 


ment in the city of Philadelphia that has a shop on its premises. 

Q. Are not th^eople of Philadelphia who pay good prices for clothing imposed 
upon then?—A. To a certain extent they are. 

Q. Wlien they go into tiicse fine shops they are led to believe that their work is 
done in the rooms attached, under proper cjmditions?—A. I do not know; I can 
not say th(!y are led to believe so. 1 would think a man going into a store 
would see that the majority of the stores in Philadelphia have not got the long 
rooms—only have the store. 

Q. No upper rooms or back rooms?—A. No. 

Q. 'Woula a man going into a store of that kind be aware of that fact?—A. Oh, 
I should say ho should. 

U. Is it not a natural supposition when a gentleman goes into an establisliment 
ana pays $60 or $70 for a suit of clothes, or $40 or $50 for an overcoat, that that 
suit or overcoat is mado under proper sanitary conditions?—A. Yes; I should 
think so, 

Q. And good w^es paid for the work?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the citizens or jieople of Philadelphia are imposed upon?—A. They are 
to that extent, yes—just as Mr. Milligan cited a case here. I could cite one similar, 
in the district which I cover. In a room I went into one day I found a coat making 
for a prominent official in the city of Philadelphia, and the man was working 
under very unclean conditions. lie had a permit there and 1 was making the 
rounds of the district, and I went in and I was explaining to him how he should 
eWn his phice up and kwsp it in a l)etter sanitary condition; and while I was 
explaining there was something picking at my trousers, and I looked round and 
found a goat right under the table where he was working. I asked him how the 
goat came to be in there, and he said to me it was one of the memtwrs of the 
family. They had it all around with them. Be trs>k me down stairs and I found 
a few more gemts down there. WehadtostophisiM'rmit. Of course the gentle¬ 
man that clothing was making for was not aware of the conditions under which 
his clothing was making, or I suppose he would not have taken it. 

Q. (By Mr.LlTCHHAN.) Have yon in the course of your administration caused 
any clotning to lie destroyed btsiause of the unsanitary conditions of the work 
being done?—A. Fifteen hundred garments. 

Q. Has there been any complaint about that action of the inspection depart¬ 
ment?—A. None whatever. 

Q. They sii^y knew they had violated the law and they submitted to the 
peMty?—A. We have the law printed in Hebrew and we have it in English. 
We furnish each of those people working in the homes with a copy of the law. 
To the Hebrew prople who do not understand English we furnish one in Hebrew. 

O. (Showing witness a paper.) Is this a copy of the act to which you refer and 
nnaer which you are employed?—A. Yes. 

You submit that as imrt of your testimony?—A. Yes. 

(^per above referred to, being a copy of the Pennsylvania inspection act, 
follows): 


AN ACT To Tcgulato tho cmpl(»vraent and piovido lor the health and i!afcty ol petsenH employed 
where chahlus, clKaiottes, uiipus, and curtain other articles are made nr partially made, and that 
aaid articles he made under ctcan and hcalthfni conditions. 

SscrioN 1. Be it enaeted, tfcc.. That no room or apartment in any tenement or 
dwelling house shall be used for the manufacture of coats, vests, trousers, knee 
pants, overalls, skirts, dresses, cloaks, hats, caps, suspenders, jerseys, blouses, 
waists, waistbands, imderweat, neckwear, furs, te trimmings, fur garments, 
shirts, hosiery, purses, feathers, artificial flowers, cigarettes, or cigars, and no 
person, firm, or corporation shall hire or employ any person to work monyroom, 
apartment, or in any building or parts of bmlding, at making in whole or in port 
any of the articles mentions in this section, without first obtaining a written 
pennit from the factory inspector, or one of his deputies, stating the maximum 
number of persons allowed to be employed therein, and that the building or part 
of building intended to be used for such work or business is thoroughly clean, 
sanitary, and %t for occupancy for such work or businees. Such permit shall not 
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be granted nntU an inspection of snob premises is made by the factory ius^tor 
or one of bis deputies. Said permit may be revoked by the factory inspe(mr at 
any time the health of the commnnity or those so employed may require it. It 
shall be framed and posted in a conspicuous place in the room, or in one of the 
rooms to which it relates. Every person, firm, company, or coiqxmition contract¬ 
ing for the manufacture of any of the articlesmentionM in this sectinu, or giving 
out the incomplete material from which they or any of them are to he made, or to 
be wholly or partially finished, shall, before contracting for the manufacture of 
any of said articles, or giving out said material from which they or any of them 
are to be made, require the production by such contractor, person, or persons of 
said permit from the factory inspector as re<inired in this section, and sitail keep 
a written remster of the names and addn’Hs<is of all persona to whom such work 
is given to be made, or with whom they may have contracted to do the same. 
Snch register shall 1 h) produced for inspection andacopythereof shall be furnished 
on demand, made hy the factory inspector or one of his deputies: Provided, That 
nothing in this stxition shall l)o so constnicd as to prevent the employment of a , 
seamstress by any family for maimfactnring articles for snch family use. 

Sec. 2. Not less than two hundred and fifty enhio feet of air siioco shall be 
allowed for each and every person in any workroom where wrsons are employed 
at Buch labor as hereinliefore described. There shall lie snmeieut means of ven¬ 
tilation jirovided in each workriKun of every snch establislmiont, and said work¬ 
room or rooms in said cstaklisiimeut shall lie kept thnronghly clean, sanitary, and 
fit for occupancy for such work or business. The factory insjKictor and deputy 
factory inspector, under the direction of the factory insiioctor, shall notify the 
owner, agent, or lessee in writing to provide, or cunse to be provided, ample and 
proper means for ventilating such workrismi or rooms, and to put said workroom 
or rooms in a thoroughly clean, sanitary, and fit condition tor occupancy for such 
work or business, and shall prosecute such owner, agent, or lessee if snch notifi¬ 
cation be not complied with within ten days of the service of such notice; and 
any factory or shop under this act reciuiring exits or safeguards provided for in 
the fire-escape law, the same shall be erected and locatod by order of factory 
inspector regardless of the exemption granted by any board of county commis¬ 
sioners, fire marshals, or other antliorities, and if snch alterations and additions 
are not made wthiii sixty days from the date of such notice, or within such time 
as said alterations can bo maile with proper diligence uiion the part of such pro¬ 
prietors. said proprietors or agents shall ho deemed guilty of violating the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 8. A printed copy of this act sliall bo furnished liy the inspector for each 
worlaoom of every factory, manufactnriug or mercantile house where persons 
are employed who are affected by the provisiims of this act, and it shall lie the 
duty of the employer of the iierson emiuoyml therein to ixist and keep posted said 
prinW copy of the law in each room. 

Sec. 4. Any person who violates any of the provisions of this act, or refuses to 
comply with any requirements of the factory inspector or a deputy facto^ insiiector 
as provided herein, shall he gnilty of a mudemeanor, and on conviction shall be 

S onished by a fine of not less than twenty dollars nor more than fifty dollars for 
le first offense, and not less than fifty dollars nor more than one hundred dollars 
for a second offense, or imprisonment for not more than ten days, and for a third 
offense by a Me of not less than two hundred and fifty dollars and not more than 
thirty days’ imprisonment; and it shall also be lawful for the factory insjiector or 
any of ms deputies, and each and every one of them are hereby authorized and 
empowered to seize, take charge of, condemn, and destroy any or all clothing' 
found t^t is being made or partially made or manufactnred in unhealthy or 
nnsanitsry places, or where there are contagious or infectious diseases, in viola¬ 
tion of the provisions of this act of assembly. 

Sac. S. All the acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. 

William A, Stone. 

Approved the 28th day of April, A. D. 1899. 

James Campbeu.. 

Factory Inupector, OjHhxe at diarriidmrg. 1‘enn'a. 

Q. Is there any amendment to that act, ontside of the increase in the force of 
factory inroectors, that yon would recommend as the result of yourexperienoef— 
A. Yes. We find in many instances here in making arrests of those people for 
violations of the law that the cases hang too long in court. We first go to a 
magiatrate and have a warrant issued. The violator is then held in bail to appear 
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at court. SometimcH the casen will drag along in court for 5 or 0 months or quite 
a time Before there is a hearing, and in the meantime the sweating is going on in 
the same way. The amendment that I would suggest to it would be that the 
magistrate have a right to fine. 

Q. You think, then, if there were some way of reaching a quicker decision the 
punishment would more nearly fit the crime?—A. Yes. 

Q. Any other suggestion or amendment that you think of?—A. No; not just 
now. 

CJ. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are there any cigars and cigarettes made in your dis¬ 
trict under these unsanitary conditions?—A. No; they are mostly made in shops— 
the cigars in ray district. The manufiK'turo in my district is mostly of ladies’ 
underwear, children's knee pants, and clotliing, coats, pants, vests, and shirts. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciim.\n.) Ladies’ underwear is made m these unsanitary condi¬ 
tions that you sp<>ak of?—A. Yes; I have seized several of them, some of the 
most expensive and fine. 


(J. What kind of garments were these 1,500 tlmt you say were destroyed?—A. 
They would take in, I think, in the neighborhood of alsmt 000 jiairs of children’s 
pants, 500 pieces of ladi™’ apparel; mid the balance w-ero coats, vests, pants, 
and shirts, Aliout 0 months ago I received a list from the Iward of health, 
and I found 1 case that was in my district. I went there and asked if there 
was any clothing making in there. They said, “No.” I said, “I will have to 
make an inspection of the house.” They said, “.What for? ” “ Because they say 
there is a case of contagious disease reported this morning, and my impression is 
there is some clothing making here.” I went tlirough the house, and on the second 
floor I found a lady coming out, and as she came out sho_closed the door; but as 
she did so I saw some clothing hanging around on the walls inside. She wanted 
to l(«'k the door. I said, “You can not do that; I want to go in to see what is in 
hero.” I went inside and found 135 ladies’ petticoats and different parts of ladies’ 
wearing apparel of the finest material. Some of them were afterwards found to 
range in price from $25 to $50. A child had been taken from the room right 
underneath with diphtheria. So we Inid the gisids all taken and confiscated and 
sent to the hospital and burned up. The owner stated that it was a kind of hard¬ 
ship on him. 1 told him I conld not help that; he had no business to have cloth¬ 
ing manufactured in there. I said, “Do yon belong in this conntrj’?” Hosaid he 
had been hero for ten years, but had not become a citizen yet. I said, “ Do you 
not know alsmt the law we have in this city, in this State? ’’ Ho said, “ No.” He 
made a strong plea to save his goods. I said, “ I can not do it; I have to do it 
according to law; tho law wves me the right to take the goods, and I have to do 
it.” I understand that tho board of health fumigated the articles and saved con¬ 
siderable of them; lie did not have to stand the loss of all. 

(j. You are assisted in your work, as far as they are able, by the representatives 
of the garment workers’ union'?—A. Yes; the garment workers’ union help us 
considerably, 

Q. By giving you information of unsanitary conditions?—A. Yes. 

Q. And assisting with general information'?—A. Y'es. 

(J. (By Mr. Kennedy .) Have you ever followed a large lot of garments—ready¬ 
made clothing—from this district to largo clothing houses in Philadelphia?—A. I 
did, and siezed them in the stores. 


Q. Is that work going on all tho while?—A. It is not now. 

Q. There are no goods made in your district for the large clothing houses?—A. 
Oh, yes, there are goods made, but under better conditions. Sometime ago—I 
guess it would bo a year ago—there was a house in tho slum district where there 
were two cases of diphtheria—two children—and one was dead. I went into the 
house and found about 1'35 pairs of children’s iiants lying on the bed of the child 
with diiihtheria. I asked the woman where she got the work and she could not 
speak English, so I took her with me and she showed me where she got tho goods. 
In the meantime, while I was out, another member of tho family took the goods 
and was trying to make away with them. I came to the store where she mt the 
goods from, and going up the stairway I met the other member of the family 
coming up with the clothing and 1 siezed it and took in that 1‘35 and about 100 
pairs more of pants that were alongside of them and sent them to the hospital, 
and I believe they were burned up. 

O. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you think of any further statement?-A. No. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TESTIMOirY OF MBS. I. E. BTXOHSS, 

■ Labor editor of tlte Ptiiladelphia Inquirer. 

The special (rabcominission met at the MannfactnrpTs' Cluh, pursnant to rwess, 
at 2.23 p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 4.ori ji. in. Mrs. T. H. Symonds. of Phila¬ 
delphia. was introduced as a witness, and. lieina dnly sworn, testified us follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Claukk.) What is your full name iind jKist-ofllce address?—A. 
Mrs. T. H. Symonds, 110!) Market street. Philadelphia, P:t. 

O. Occupation.—Lalair tslitor of the Philadelphia Imjuirer. 

Q. How long have yon been lalKir editor of the Iiuiuirer?—A. For about 1 year 
or l.'i months, but I have Is'cn in the iiewspaiier business for 13 years on other 
pajiers. 

(j. Are you acciuainted with those isirtion.". of PhiliMlelphia where the manu- 
faeturi' of anything is ciuried on in the homes?—.\. I am. I spent my childhiKal 
and yi mug W( imanhotsl in that district and went hi selnsd there, at least in a part 
of it. 

Q. Phsise procewl in your own way to dcscrilie the conditions there and the 
methods of that employinent. and give any suggestions for their improvement 
that<jecur toyon.—A. the testimony that I have to givevrill bo largely, of course, 
in indorsemeht of what has been said by Mr. Milligan. Mr. Lapjan, and Mr. 
Hughes, My visits to that part of the I'ity have Ih'eii, so far as sweatshops are con¬ 
cerned, in connection with my work ns a newspaian’ reinirter. I can gobm-kand 
remember that district, as I say, in my childhood and young womatdiood, iH'foro 
the foreign po]mlation came there, when it was entirely different. I think itwas 
Mr. Milligan who sisike alsmt the time when the (Icrman tailors largcdy con¬ 
trolled the clothing industry. I remember that time, when there was not any 
such tiling as this sweatingsy-stem. and wlicntheclothingindnstrywa.scontrolled 
liy .iiist that sort of peojile. The swisiting system has l«‘en. 1 tliink, as yon will 
see from the testimony of Mr. Laiijiin and Jlr. Milligan, a sort of an evolution. The 
original sweater, as I understood the term in the sweat slioji. and as 1 guess a groat 
many othi-rs have too, was very much on the style of the homeworker now. The 
sweating was surrounded wit h very much the same bud conditions. Things have 
changed now, and it is the home workir who is a menace to the community,and 
not the sweat shops. Very recently, within the hist year, 1 was around to some 
of the sweat shojis, as well as to the homes of the home workers, with Mr. Lappin 
and some ladies of the Civic Club. The Civic Club is a Philadeljihia organization 
of women who take an interest in civic matters of all sorts, and they had miylo 
arrangements with Mr. Lappin, lieing interesb'd, as part of their work, in taking 
up this sweat-shop system, to take them around; and I was permitted to go around 
as a reisirtcr formypap»‘r. The sweat shops I found were realty well lighted and 
well ventilated factories; tliat is what they amount ti >. A man who runs a sweat 
shop, as I understand it, goes to the big cloihing manufacturer and gets large 
iniantities of clothing. Then he rents a place. The factory laws of the Stoto of 
Pennsylvania are good, and they have been so admirably cairied out that this man 
is comiielled to rent a place that wdll come up t > the reipnrements of the factory 
department so far as ventilation and light and the number of cubic feet of breath¬ 
ing space and all that sort of thing is concerned. And I found those sweat shops 
I think almost without exception to be light and \yell ventilated and airy places. 
It was different with the home workers; the conditions there were bad. But I 
want to say right here that, considering the amount of territory to be covered by 
the factory inspectors, I think the results they accomplish are simply wonderful, 
in going around I found several places that were not as good as they might be, 
although on the day that we happened to go around we did not find as bad con¬ 
ditions as I know exist. I do not know of my own knowledge, by seeing them, but 
the day we happened to go around, as I said before, the conditions were bad, but 
they were not so bad as 1 know they are. The home workers I consider a menace 
to the community. All that Mr.'Lappin, especially, and Mr Milligan and Mr. 
Hughes have said about the bad conditions is true, about the prevalence of 
disease, about the filthy conditions—I do not know whether any of them touched 
on that, but there were one or two ugly places that we went in. I suppose, of 
course, the woman of the house was not to blame. The prices paid are very low 
and the workers have to begin early and work late, and they generally have ^tty 
good sized families, and a woman under those conditions can not he expected to 
keep her place clean. The children were dirty and the women were not any too 
clean. And while, as I said before, the conditiona were not so bad perha^ as 
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some that I hare heard of. I am sure none of the gentlemen present would want 
to wew any clothing made in those places. Yon would not want to wear cloidi' 
i^ made by people who live there as they do, that have not had a bath probably 
since they were washed as babies. And that is the condition with a good qiany 
of the Russian clothing people down in that section; they are not at all clean. I 
^d not see any goats or chickens or other live stock the day I was around, but we 
did not happen to drop into the place where they had live stock. The conditions 
were in a ^eat many cases as I say. The personal appearance of the people 
showed that they did not have any ^eat regard for cleanliness of person, and I 
think that is a very bad condition of affairs. 

Q. Is the iwpulation in that district very dense?—A. It is very dense. 

Q. Can you tell about the size of the tenements occupied by a single familv?— 
A. Well, the houses that I happentsi to visit, and the majority of the houses in 
Philadelphia in the slum district—they are now goingto have apartment houses on 
the New York plan—but a majority of the houses down there are old dwelling 
bouses that are totally nnsuitedfor the T)nrt)Ose to which they are put; and I have 
been in places in which I am sure the whole family could not have occupied more 
than 2 rooms-that is. a room for the manufacture of the clothing and then a room 
that was used for general living purjioses. 

Q. Are there mimern sanitary conditions in those old houses?—A. That I can 
not say; I should not think so. That would he a matter largely that would come 
under the board of health, I should think. Some of the houses of that sort that 
I have seen seemed to have conveniences on every floor; for instance, a hydrant 
and utilities of that sort are in the hall way; but, of course, there is no attempt at 
having any kind of utilities in each apartment. I liave been in some of the 
houses that have been erected more recently, that are on the apartment house 
pbn. They are not very de(‘p yet they manage to have, say, 2 families on a floor. 
The rooms are very small, and those two families have their toilet conveniences 
and their water and that sort of thing in a given place outside—in the hall gen¬ 
erally; always in the hall. 

Q. How aliont light ? Is that from windows?—A. Through windows; yes. 

Q. Do yon know any instances of more than 1 family occupying the same 
room?—A. No; I can not say that I do. I think that the factory laws of Pennsyl¬ 
vania are being so well carried out that I do not sto how that thing would be 
possible. That would be against the law, and I do not see how it would be pos¬ 
sible. Of course there is a good deal of cheating and evasion in this thing by the 
people themselves that the factory department can not possibly prevent. Now, 
there was a case not very long ago that was brought to a United Labor League 
meeting, a plan, as I understand, under which issiplo in the home workers' place 
must be memliersof his family. Of course, when an insiiector goes in these prople 
are presumably all members of bis fiuuily, but still you know there is no way in 
which the insiiector can really know that they are. Then. as several of the gentle¬ 
men have testified, the knowledge of English is very limited among most of those 
workers; in fact, I should say in a majority of them the knowledge of English 
is so little that I do not see how the insiiectors ever get into their brains even 
what they do. 

I Indorse what the other witnesses have said, that the force of factory inspect¬ 
ors is entirely t(Ki small. My idea on that point would be that the sweat-shop 
district should be divided into 2 or more districts; I think it would have to be at 
least 2 districts; and the factory inspectors who are put on that particular work 
should have that work and none other. An Instance of what the factory inspectOTS 
can accomplish was shown in connection with the bake-shop law. 1 have not seen 
as bad conditions with the sweat shop as I did with the bake shop. The con¬ 
ditions there were simply awful. When the law went into operation a number 
of newspajicr reporters, myself included, went around with the deputy inspectors 
to these oake shops. The conditions in some of them were horrible. 

Q. Can you describe some of these conditions?-A. There was no regard for 
cleanliness; the floors were fllthy dirty, and the boards that were used for making 
up the dough were filthy dirty, and the toilet places all opened right out from tlw 
place where the bread was baked, and these were generally in an indescribably 
althy, dirty condition. 

Q. Yon are now describing the bake shop in the slum district or in other pits 
of w city?- A. No; the bake shops largely in the slum district, the bake wops 
that were run in the foreign district. In that district Hiat population has driven 
ont the American population. We found a very few, in ming aronnd in the 
bake-shop inspet^ons.people.for instance, who owned their houses, and the prop¬ 
erty has dep^iated. They can not sell their property, and tiiey stay uitge. 
Now, we twmd without exception that bake shops run by ^ple of that sort were 
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all right. But I refer to bake shops run by the same class of people who are so 
objectionable in the clothing indukry. Orders were given by the inspector giv¬ 
ing a certain length of time in which the proprietors slionld comply with t&ee 
orders. Then the reporters went around after the time had been pven in which 
to comply with those orders had expired, and you would be surnrised at the 
change. It was simply marvelous. But that law, unfortunately, like so many 
laws on our statute books, bad a loophole in it, and it was the same old 
thing, yon know—unconstitutional; so that a law that was working admirably 
was si^ly of no effect. The big people—the biggest bakers in this town, men 
who had education, if they were oakers, and who ought to have been the vary 
ones to fall in with the siririt and letter of the law—were the ones who foughfft 
in the courts and who succeeded in finding out that it was unconstitutional. 
The factory inspectors still continue their rounds with these pwple, and I think 
they still continue to keep the most of them, at least, in line with sanitary cona¬ 
tions. But if these ignorant people had knownasmnchasthepeoplewhooughtto 
have known better knew, it would have simply been a return to tlio old borribfeand 
indescribable conditions. But I believe to-day that the bake shoiw in Philadel¬ 
phia, through the factory department, are in a very fair condition. As I say, I 
have had more experience with the bake shops than I have had with the sweat 
shops, for the simple reason that I went l)ack there. I conld see progress with 
the Dake shops, Ijccause I went there first when the conditions were so indescrib¬ 
ably horrible; and then after the limit of time had expired for the enforcement 1 
went back again, and, as I s:ud Is-fore, the change was simply marvelous; so you 
see wliat goo<l factory insjiection dm-s, esiwcially when it is intelligently and well 
earned out. I believe that the factory department in the State of Pennsylvania 
in its officers is very fortunate. I think from my own personal knowle^e and 
observation that the laws are being carried out as well as they can be. 

Another eril in connection with tho enforcement of factory laws, particularly 
in the clothing trade, is the fact that parents will lie to get their children into the 
factories or into the sweat shops to work. It is hard to tell how that is to bo 
remedied. Some of the societiesin Philadelphia just now are interested in topics 
ot that kind; labor societies as well as societies pledged for reform are consider¬ 
ing now the advisability of presi-nting amendments to the factory law at this 
coming session of the legislature that will in some way do away with this evil. 
It has bet'n suggested tliat a child who comes Is'fore a magistrate with the ;)ar- 
ents—of course, this refers to a minor child under the ago of 1(1—to got the neces¬ 
sary permit to work, should bo compelled to produce either a rirord from the 
church m which it was baptized, provided it was a Christian—ot course, that 
would not apply to the Jews—or the schwl record of the child's admission to the 
primary school. Of course, the school records contain the age of the child at the 
time it was admitted. Ami this is one of the things that was suggested to over¬ 
come that evil, because it does not only apply to the city of Philadelphia and to 
the industries carried on here, but it appliiw everywhere. I found it aijplied in 
the same way in the coal rerions to the breaker boys. Where the parents want 
to put their children to work, they do not hesitate about a little thing like telling 
a lie. I do not know whether they excuse themselves by not knowing that thw 
are doing so solemn a thing as talang an oath or how, but they do get their chil¬ 
dren generally into factories to work. 

Then there is another point. Of course, as a woman I am more particularly 
interested in the women and childrc-n in factories. Another suggestion has been 
made. The law of the State of Pennsylvania has certain restnetions, A child 
must have attended school so long, and the child must know how to read and 
write. I think the other witnesses wilt bear me out that there have been cases of 
substation, where achildwboconld nut speak English at all has been personated 
by Some other child. How yon will get over that I do not know, but there is 
one ^ng that conld be done. In some cases the magistrates are disposed to take 
too much tor granted. A parent who is avaricious or perhaps suffering from the 
stress of poverty will go before the magistrate and the magistrate takes it for 

C ted that the child can pass the reijnirements so far as reading and writing. 

, the suggestion has been made that in all cases where a minor child that 
way comes Iwtore the magistrate, especially if he has cause to believe that the 
parents are deceiving him either through avaricionsness or through the stress of 
poverty, that he pi» ujp a book and see if that child can really read or write, 
^at is another thing in the line of suggestion. 

There was something said here about the immigration laws. I do not know 
whether 1 ought to say anything about that or not, but that is a much-vexed ques¬ 
tion, a question that is agitating within the labor union. When one goes down 
into the slum dis^ts and sees the conditions that those who have gone theresee, 
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one feels like indiscriminately and rigidly barring immigration entirely for a 
stated pmdod of years. That has been, I think, a suggestion that has been made 
a number of times in the past. Still, at the same time, when you take the broader 
view that after all the majority of us, jierhaps our parents directly or some of 
onr forbears, not so very remote, have come to this country; of course, they 
were a different class of immigrants, 1 will admit tliat, but still they came to this 
country and it seems hard to shut out other people. 

There should be an enlargement of the fiwitory force, by all means, and the 
assignment of as many inspectors as are necessary in the judgment of the chief 
fa^ry inspector to tho slum district to do the work right. It is done right 
accRrding to the limited force now, but, as the gentlemen have said to you, it is 
iiniwissible to make the insiH'ction of a manufactory more than once a year. It is 
impossible to go into the place of the home-worker perhajis more than once a year. 
You can readily understand that if the inspector goes ton jdace to^ay and he can 
not go around again for a year, and if this is known by the workersand they know 
certainly that he does not get around every week or every month, abuses may 
erwp in for which the fiatory department are blamed, and for which they arc 
not at all to blame. You can understand how that might he, liowa man might be 
complying with all tho iwuiditions satisfactorily when the in.spi'ctor made his 
visit, an then, trading on tlie fa<’t tliat the inspector might not get around for a 
long time again, when the inspis-tor's hack was turned and he knew he could not 
get there, he might simply not be so particular in a good many points. 

You made some iiuiniry on the subject of wheiher cigars or cigarettes were 
maniifacturisl in tho bmement district. I do not know anything about that, but 
I was going to make two suggestions in the lino of Isttering conditions, from the 
labor union standisiint. One was tho union label on goods. I think it will not 
be disputed that tho union label of the cigarinakers has done away with thatevil 
largely. Now, so far as women's underwear is concerned, there is an organiza¬ 
tion knownas the Consmners’ League. There are houses in this city that handle 
goods bearing those lalxds. Those laliels, either of the Garment Workers or the 
Consumers’ League, are not permitted to be used on garments that are not made 
imder at least fair conditions: and! know that several of tlie big firms in this 
city are, through tho influence of the Consumers’ League, handling underwear 
bearinpt that label. You may have to pay a little more tor the goods tluit liave 
the sanitary conditions—I do not know aiiout that—but you are at least sure that 
they are maile under good conditioiiK. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What safeguard have you that the lalsd will not be 
counterfeited?—A. In the Stale of Pennsylvania there are several gentlemen who 
are serving terms in jail or have ]iaid heavy fines for that thing. Tho cigar 
makers in particular have their lalxd protected, and are on the alert, so that they 
have brought suit and be<‘n successful in gaining convictions. It is an offense 
against the State law to counterfeit the laliel. 

<3, 'What safeguard have you that the lalsd will not be put upon goods made 
unoerunsanitary conditions';—A. Tho union is supposed to have control of the 
label and of the officials of the union, and it the union itself is honest I do not see 


how the label could pass from the hands of whoever has it in the union into bad 
hands if the union carried out its ]irinciples. 

Q. The label is delivered to the manufacturer, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. If the manufacturer is having gixids made in that way and simply uses the 
lawl to 1)6 attached to them, of course yon can apply the remedy to find it out; 
but if you do not find it out how are you going to know?—A. You are going into 
something that is a little too deep for me; I have not studied it up. 

Q. Can you pive any further information in relation to this Consumers' League, 
its scope, and its object?—A. I can not give as much information as I should like 
to; it is national in character. 

(}. Is it an organization fostered and encouraged by the American Federation 
of Labor?—A, It is indorsed, like all goixl measures are, by the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor—all good measures for the amelioration of the working people. 
The Consumers' League laliel represents the consumers. The women who are 
Interested in the Consumers’ League laliel are largely women of means, women 
who have money to spend. 

Q. Do you think that restrictive legislation on immigration, much more drastic 
Hum we now have, would be supported by the labor unions?—A. The labor unions, 
as far as my observation goes, and I think as your own has, are not a unit on that 
question, 

Q, (By Mr. Kennedy.) They are almost a unit as far as the leaders are con- 
oetned who have testified before the commission.—A. They may be, but yet the 
rank and file are divided, for this reason, that so many of them are direct foreigners 
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themselves, and they feel this, that they have gotten into tliis country and bettered 
their condition, and it does not seem exactly the thing to sav, “ I am in, bnt yon 
can not come in:” and this is a free country too, or at least it is snppos^ to be, 
where we can all have life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you found this fact, that some of the most 
strenuous advocates of further and the most drastic restriction of immigration 
have been men that were naturalized citizens themselves, immigrants themselves 
in the first generation?—A. Oh, I have found that all along the line. I have 
found that in these patriotic societies. ‘A gooil many of the men who are so 
awfully American and want to reject everything that is foreign are generally 
just one remove themselves. Yon will find tha*- all along tin- line. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Let me inquire before you priK-ctMl whether you Isdong 
to a trade union yourself?—A. 1 do. 

Q. So yon have inside knowledge of what yon are siwaking of?—A. Y'es. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnepy.) What have the Consumers’ League accomplished in 
the city of Philadelphia?—A. In the city of Philadelphia they have succeedwl in 
getting fair accommodations in a number of stores. They have what they call a 
white list. The labid is only one part of their work. For a firm to lie on the wliite 
list of the Consumers’ League they must observe certain hours, and they must 
provide seats for their emjiloyees, and there are other conditions conoeniing the 
work that they must live up to. 

Q. Do large department stores, for instance, give the Consumers’ League a 
guaranty that the clothing to bo sold in that store was made under gcsid sanitary 
conditions'?-A. 1 presume if they get the laM of the Consumers' League they 
must answer those nspiirements. 

Q. Do they put the lal)el on any goods in many stores?-A. Y(<s, I have seen it. 
Tlio Consumers’ League lalsd only ai>plies to women's wear. 

Q. Only a women’s affair’?—A. Yes, it is a women’s affair exclusively. 

(J. (By Mr. Litchma.n. ) But the oisiration of it is that if yon get it ajqilied to 
women’s wear the conditions, of course, apply generally in the store'?—A. 'Yes. 

Q. Like the seating of clerks'?—A. Oh, yes; they would have,to. 

■’There is another thing I want to sjieuk about, and that is, as I said More, the 
loopholes that seem to lie so often found in la'nefieial legislation. I do think that 
the alien contract-labor law should lie more rigidly enforced. It seems to mo that 
there are too many loopholes found in that. Now, wo have had reiuuitly hero in 
Philadelphia a very case in point—the lace workers’ affair. That seems to bo the 
trouble. We put laws on the statute Isioks and after we get them there some¬ 
body that d(sis not want them to be enforced will hire a biwyi'r—he has to be a 
smart lawyer, of course—and he proceeds to find that the legislation is not worth 
the space it takes up in the book. 

Q. Do you think a law can be enforced which is not sustained by public senti- 
ment?—A. I think that public sentiment aids the enforcement of the law without 
question, whether it cotud be enforced or not without public s<-utiment. 

Q. If there is a divided sentiment among the trade union hwlers, which has 
proved itself so powerful in other directions, is not the enforcement of the alien 
contract-labor law handicapped by that influence'?-A. I think may Is? it is; I 
think possibly it is. 

Q. ’Would it not cease in some degree if some educational work could be done 
in the trade unions to sustain the contract-labor law'?—A. I suppose it laiuld. Of 
course, on all these questions I have not made a study of them; it is simply as 
they have app^red to me in connection with work I have had to do. I think 
they are (questions we should all study. The trouble is, wo do not do it. 

(jj. Having referred to these lace workers, will yon elaborate that just a little 
so It will be intelligible in your testimony'?—A. Well, the lace makers themselves 
who are affected—that is, the operatives in Philadelphia—pre8ente<l very volumi¬ 
nous testimony, which I have not read yet. 1 believe that the mint on which 
they were admitted was that it was an entirely new industry. Now, I believe 
that we have lace-curtain operatives and lace makers right in the city of Phila¬ 
delphia who can do just that sort of work, and I want to further say that there is 
not a better labor organization in the city of Philadelphia in a good many partic¬ 
ulars than that same lace-curtain operatives’ union. Strang to say, they are 
largely foreign; we have very few American workers; they are mostly English, 
coming from the lace-making districts of England. Bnt the union itself is an 
admirable one, well conducted in every way; and my emerience with the mem¬ 
bers as delegates to the United Labor League, of which 1 am a delegate, and was 
at one time secretary, is that they are in all points intelligent and fully up to the 
best of Americans. 
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Q. (By Mr. Claeke.) Can you tell how long the industry of making lace by 
machinery has been carried on in Philadelphia?—A. Mo, I can not. 

Q. It is comparatively new, is it not?—A. It is. I do not know exactly what 
you mean by comparatively new. 

Q. Say within 10 years?—A. Yes, I suppose it is as recent as that. 

< 5 . (By Mr. Litckman.) Do you find the conditions in this congested district 
that yon spoke of—that is, the sanitary conditions in the homes and surround¬ 
ings—to be far different from what they are in the'or^nary Philadelphia 
mechanic’s home?—A. Oh, I should say So. 

Q. This city has 1 he name of the city of homes?-A. Yes. 

Q, And that proceeds from the excellent custom prevailing here of individual 
homes?-A. Yes; that is it. 

Q. But that condition is hardly possible in this section of the city to which 
yon refer?—A. Vre never liad that condition until this Russian iuid Itmian immi¬ 
gration began. 

Q. (By Mr. Ciabke.) Do you think of any further statement to make?—A. 

0 ; there is nothing 1 can think of. 

(Testimony closed.) 


PlllLADKU'illA, Pa., Ihvemh'T is, HIIJO. 

TESTIMOinr OF ME. GEOEQE Y. CHESSOII, 

Pre»hU‘nf of ManufaHurrrs' Club, Philadeljihui. 

The subcommission lieing in session at the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, 
Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. George V. Cressou appeared as a witness at 4.44 p.ui., 
and, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. ^ Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name.— A. George V. Cresson. 

(J. What is your iiost-office address?-A. Eighteenth and Allegheny avenue. 

Q. What is your business?—A. Manutactorer of transmission machinery. 

' Q. What kind of machinery does transmission machinery comprise?—A. Well, 
there is quite a variety. The principal thing in transmission macMnery is the 
shafting, the beariiifp, pulleys, couplings, clntches, and a groat variety of special 
things connected with the same thing—that is, you have an enormous quantity 
of dfflerentthinp in the way of pulleys, a great iiituiy different kinds of bear¬ 
ings, clutches, and so on. It is known us transmission machinery. We have 
adopted that after a good many years; have been at it about 40 years. 

Q. What is the name of your firm or company?—A. George V. Cres.son Company. 

Q. How long have yon lieen established in Philadelphia?-A. Since 1859. 

Q. Where do you find a market for your goods?—A. All over the world. 

O. You export then?—A. Everywhere. 

Q. Yon have agencies in foreign countries?-A. No; we sell onr goods through 
oammission houses, and our own men travel, 

tj. Yon sell to manufacturers chiefly?—A. We sell to anybody who uses shaft¬ 
ing, principally manufacturers, yes. 

Q. Youmaystatewliateveryouchoosetoinregard to the magnitude of your bus¬ 
iness, the amount of capital employed, and the number of hands employed.-A, 
Our capital is $500,000, and we do a business of $700,000 or $800,000 annually. 

S . Are your employees all men?—A. Princijailly men; we have a few young 
es in the office as clerks, stenographers and typewriters, but the rest are men 
and boys. 

Q. Do they work by piece or week?—A. Both. 

(j. How are the larger number empluyed?—A. We have about 400 hands. They 
are employed, I think, more by the week. We have quite a large number of piece¬ 
workers, and they are continually increasing. It has become a necessity to work 
by th* piece in certain parts of our work. 

Q. Are you able to state about what their wages average?-A. The men aver¬ 
age about $14 to $15, and the boys will average from $5 to $ 8 . 

Q. You manufacture from the raw material or from the partially finished prod- 
uotT— A. Our raw material is pig iron and steel—manufactured that much; ban 
for the shafting and pig iron for the castings. We finish it after that—cast the 
aatwial and turn the bars. 

Q. After getting beyond the foundry, is most of the labor in tending maohln- 
srp-A. A great deal of it, yes. 

Q. U your labor organixed?—A. I do not know. We have had considerable 
diioussion about uat, but we never make much trouble about the organixation. 
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We are wUlisK to have it either way, just so they attend to their bnsiness. We 
do not bother fliein mnch, and they do not bother ns mnch. 

Q. Have yon had any labor difficulties?—A. No; never bad a strike since 1 have 
been in bnmness. 

Q. Are most of yonr employees American citizens?—A. Quite a number, yes. 
We aim to have them as much as possible. We bring up our own Iwye. principally. 

Q. Do many of them own homes?—A. A go^ many, yes. 

Q. In the city or a little out?—A. Both. We are about 8 miles from here, and 
they live around there. We moved there from Eighteenth and Hamilton streets 
about 12 years ago; were there 23 years. Our company was incorporated in 1892. 
Of course it takes a little time for a man to accumulate enough money to buy prop¬ 
erty, and I do not know how many of them have bought proi)erty, but 1 know, 
they are all thrifty men. We give them steady employment from one end of the 
year to the other, and they never have to lose a day. Wo have never had to stop 
our works for want of work, even during the last 10 years. 

Q. Does your ejqjort business give you knowledge of the conditions of the 
manufacture of similar goods in other countries?—A. Not particularly, because 
we have very little to do with that kind of js'ople. We never have had occasion 
to inquire into what they manufacture for, and we have generally l)eon pretty 
fully able to meet the market. In fact, we have sent our giK)ds right into Bir¬ 
mingham and all parts of England and Gotland. 

Q. How are you able to sell there, by having a different or superior article or 
making a lower price?—A. No. vre only make one quality and never sell for any 
other price. 

Q. Do you make goods esjjedally for those markets?—A. Our regular goods. 

Q. The same class of gf)ods?—A. We are the liest manufacturers in the country, 
and we do it as such. 

Q. Are many of your employees Immigrants from those countries?—A. Wehave 
very few English; quite a number of Irish, (lermans, Swedes, Norwegians, and 
not very many Italians—wo have Poles. We have different kinds, but we make 
a selection of our hands and keep them a good while. Wo do not have many 
comi^and going. 

Q. Were they trained to yonr industry liefore you employed them?—A. No; 
they came along as laborers and we trained them to suit ourselves. 

Q. Are you president of the Manufacturers'(!lub?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are yon in a general way familiar with the manufacturing industry in 
Philadelphia at the present time?—A. Yes; we come in contact with them all— 
every kind of person in the manufacturing line. 

Q. What do you say as to its prosiwrity as compared with any other period that 
yonmight wishtocompareitwith'?—A. I should say at the present time itis rising. 
It has lieen a great deal lower in some branches. There is a very fair business. 
In certain branches, for instance, the cotton trade has nearly died out here; the 
iron trade and steel is very busy, and foundry work is busy. 

Q. How does this condition compare with that from 1893 to 1897'?-A. During 
that time we had about half as many hands as we have now. Home businesses 
were entirely closed and some have not recovered from that yet and some never 
will recover. The withdrawal of the protective tariff was so violently felt here 
that many people have even felt that there never would lie any business again. 
That was the time we be^n to export. That is what kept us ^ng. If we had 
had to depend on the business we bad before that time, we would have bad to close 
our works. 

Q. Were industries which of themselves might not be ve^ dependent upon 

S rotective duties in the same boat with others and suffering'?—A. Well, one 
epends on the others a good deal. You could hardly say that any bmnness was 
prosperous. It was very remarkable in its unanimity in tliat way. 

Q. Is it yonr opinion that this depression was caused by the tariff which 
existed then or by some financial laws which existed then?—A. I think it was 
dependent entirely on the tariff change. The business had lieen adjusted to the 
tara arrangement all through from one end of the country to the other. It was 
about the same, so far as I (^d see, as if the bolt had been withdrawn and the 
trap went down and everybody with it. It was the most extraordinary thing 1 
ever saw. 

Q. Do you think the protective tariff which yon think enables yon to prosper in 
yonr home market stands in yonr way at all in building up an e:^rt trade?—A. 
No; and 1 will tell you why that is. You see during the time of the great depres¬ 
sion we were obli^ to manufacture very cheaply in order to en^. Before 
that time we could export on qnalito, but we had enough to do at home and we 
did not care about it. All the mills m this town were running fnll time, and we 
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had as much as vc could do to keep our own home market right here in Philadel¬ 
phia fiuppliwl. When the change took pla(!e, or rather when the symptoms took 
place, it was very Kimilai* to what was seen here just iKjfore this present election. 
A man would begin to fin<l his business did not prosj)or, and he would liegin to 
pull out. He would stop buying, and then everyone would cease. 

Tliore is never a time dining the ordinary busine.MH times, when business is in 
full flow, that there are not mills building. Now our principal business is in 
building mills, and as H<xm as (‘ver the mills 8top]>ed building, of (course there was 
no busin<s)s here. Then we were obliged, in order to get business, to start an 
eikirelv dilTer(‘nt way (»f getting it, and the way I did it was thisj We found “we 
had only one mill in the plai'e t<» build, and that was a very extraordinary thing, 
gorl built a large shop, wl»erewt‘could takeiii vi-ry large work—the kindijf work 
we could diH]>os« of—to keep our foundry running, and that work was what made 
us able to cjirry on the ImsiuesM during the depressi4)n. W(i could not make any 
money v it vras merely keeping the men going—ke»‘])ing our organization together. 
Of ofmrse that was somewhat of a n(*w buHiness, and it was somewhat of an 
exisuiHiije thing to enlarge tlui works in tliat way, and wo were also obliged to 
put in tne t<w»ls to finish tlii.s larg<i work: and all things combined rendered 
the business done not V(‘ry ])r(»fitabl(“. 

The main thing about miming a business is somi'thing like water coming out 
of a spigot. If you stop it off anywhere, it does not inn out. With us it is a very 
small imifit, not as in most busiiu*ss; (uirs is a very close business. When I tell 
you 1 built thsii works at Kighleiuilh an<l Alb'gln’iiy avenue to save 10 ])er cent, 
and that wo saved nu)r(‘than 50 iH-rcent a year, and yet we do not make more 
than 10 ]}OT cent, you can iinagiiK* liow close it is. 

You MKiko of finances; if the finances are not sr» that ]M‘nplewill lend their 
money freely—of cfuirso everybody is niori' or b’ss indel»te<l to financial people 
for the sinews of war, so to spiiak—it makes a cheek in llio lui>-iues8 and nothing 
mnsfreely; the profits are dammed np. Now. 1o illustrate that: During the time 
that there has been this political bat rier lu've—I call it barrier, iKH'ausi^ it is about 
the same thing—busitiess 1msfallen olT in two wavs. TIuto hardly ever has been 
a time when it was so <bffi<'ult to make collections. .Tnst Is'fore ‘it was decided 
that Mr. McKinley was to be elect<*d people absolutely would not order, and they 
held on to all the mcmey they had; api>avenlly that seemed to be the reason. We 
never had so much money out, but were unable to get wltat was coming to us. 

Q. You r(*fer b) this year?—A. Just now; yes. Tlie most important thing of 
all in this country is to have this ]>oiiti(ajl business entiiNdy sejiarated from the 
business of the country. Tbo business of tlnjcountry should be on a different 
basis altogether from anything that could lx* uff<*et«‘(l by jiolitics, and until wo can 

? ;et that done I do not st'e bow we can have steady business. Every change is 
elt by business men and jHirtieularly tin* manufacturer. 

if the tariff conld Ihs amended in a few resiiects from time to time as might 
be suggested by «’.on<uuio clianges, witliout being generally revised, and if the 
some policy of tariff could Ito preserved, would legislation of that sort injure busi¬ 
ness?—A. 1 understand you to say that if the changes were iinuh' graduollv? 

Q. Yes; from time to time as economic changes suggest?—A. Yes; my opinion 
is that is the only way to do it; I do in>t l>eliove there is any other way to do it 
Mid do it properly. 1 hav(5 advocated and felt more and more for years that the 
swner we can get at that thing the in-ttcr. As I understand the way the tariff is 
alteri'd n<»w, a large nnmbiT of manuiiwtun'rs go down to Washington and advo¬ 
cate their special, particular husine'ss and try to get the tariff plac^ as high as 
jx^iblo on it. I do not think it is of any advantage to them. I know it would 
not be in our business. As far as we are eoucerneil jicrsonally, we are not at all 
affecbKl by the tariff. Yon might say we are affected indirectly by the way it 
affects our customers. For instance, the wool man, if he lias his bnsiness stopj^, 
can not order any of our giMwls; the cotton man the same way, and so on. Now, 
in case there is a certain amount of leeway given that man to understand what is 
going to happen, he can provide a way to arrange his business; but if the thing 
comes on witli a crash, it leaves hin in the air, mt t-o sjieak, and he does not know 
what to do. That is the effect of this incessant figuring with the tariff in a large 
way. I believe, as far as I can see in the matter, that there have been a great 
many more changes in certain things in the tariff than there has been any busi- 
nem necessity for. I am not at all an advocate of a high tariff. I think that as low 
a tariff as we can ^t along with, affording a fair profit, is what the manufacturers 
of this country will prosper uudei-. 

Q*YoubeUeveinuaving it protective, but not unduly protective?—A. No; Ido 
not believe anyl^y should have the advantage in that way. It creates a bad 
oondltioQ of a ff a ir s in regard to the ^ormoiu amount of money a man m^es at 
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one time, and when that is all cut off he has been demoralized by that operation. 
He ^ts in the habit of spending more money than he did and tWn he ought-to 
and is apt to lose his business entirely. 1 have known of many instances of it. I 
have seen it in this club; where men used to spend tliousiinds of dollars they can 
not now siiend so many pennies. A g(X)d many have left here liecause of their 
being absolutely without means. Some of the principal men here when I first 
came to this club have suffered in that way, and I mention this simply as being 
a ^pioal place where we see the different kinds of manufac^turers. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabqchar.) Do you know of any w,ay of amending the tariff with¬ 
out opening the whole tariff schedule?—A. The only way I could answer mat 
question would be this; If I find a part of my business d(«'8 not pay, I make it 
pay. If there is too much tanff on one thing, ivhy not have it changed so as t«bp 
within lamnds and tie reasonable? ' ^ ■ . 

Q. But do you not know the whole tariff is snliject to ameiidment the mipute 
yon take it up to amend one paragraph?—A. Tliat is a legal point I do not feow 
anything aliont. but I think it is a very liad tiling if it is so. • 

Q. Your opinion is that we should take the whole tariff question out of Bplitics?— 
A. I think it should b(‘ made a business question. 

Q. Ybiu would place it in such a Isidy as the British Board of Trade, where 
they could make changes to fit conditiou.s?—A. The British have always had the 
advantage over us in that way. 

Q. And wo are not able, of conrsi'. to do it as long as we are under the present 
constitution?—A. The constitution ought to be changed then. 

y. Ybin said yon did not know inucli about these labor organizations, whether 
thero were union men in your plant or not; that yours was an open establish¬ 
ment—men belonged to organizations who were your workingmen and there 
were others who did not. Did we uiideistand you that way?—A. I should say 
this: I have never interfered with niy men in anything tliey wanted to do. 1 
considered they were American citizens and knew lie’.ter thaii I did what they 
wanted. If I found a man was making trouble so that we could not run our bus¬ 
iness ea.sily. I would say to him, I wish you would not do this; it is causing 
trouble, and 1 should think you would know enough not to disi-uss subjects like 
that during working hours, because yon not only stop your own lalsir but tliat 
of all who listen to you. We have never had any troublo excejit with a few new 
hands, and under those cireunistanees I would say. We do not need your services 
any more, and that was ttie end ot it. Now. of course, you will meet witli men 
who will want to create trouble. There is a man here—I do not recall his name 
now—who came to our ))lace one day and said he would like to go through the 
shop and talk to our hands. He was the chief man, us I understand, in the 
organization hero of machinists. 1 was not there at the time, but he saw my 
superintendent, and had a talk with him. He told him that thero was no business 
in liis going through our shop and tialking with our men for the purjioae of talMng 
politics or anything (dse. and after considerable diseussiou he conclndod we were 
right. Now that man has been thero time and time again to see aliout this mat¬ 
ter. I do not know what he is doing now, but he appears to be in a state of partial 
quiescence; but he is one of those )ieople wlioso business it is to stir up the work¬ 
ingmen and get them dissatisfied with what they are doing. 

Now we had a delegation from our mena short time ago—some of our principal 
men. and very nice men they were—t or 6 or 6 or 7 of them, and they wore told 
that all they had to do was to go back to work and not atop the work while dis- 
cuasing the question, and wo would abide by anything that was done generally. 
In other words, there was no use in them losing their wages or us losing jheir serv¬ 
ices. and they did that. 

Q. Was it a question of wages?—A. Not particularly. 

Q. Have you raised your wages since these good times came?—A. We raised 
almut 20 per cent. 

Q. You say you have never had any disturbance in your works in 40 years?- 
A. No. 

9 . Is it usual for you to have conferences with your workingmen when no¬ 
thing occurs there as towages going up or going down, for instance?—A. We 
do not do it that way. Theie is no particular necessity for it. 

Q. How do you deal with your men usually?—A. The men have largely been 
boys under me. My superintendent was a lioy of 14 when he came to me. lam 
tte oldest one in the place now, and I was jiretty near the youngest when I started 
in the business. 

9- You have a long business experience and possibly you know how other 
cities handle their labor. Is not Philadelphia rather singular in the fact that 
it has a kind of jiatemalism, where a man goes into a shop as a boy and stays 
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tltrooKh hi# nattiral life and his sons succeed him!—A. 1 will say this, I think 
Philadelphians have a considerable amount of blood in them, and that is all there 
is to it. I mean to say this: 1 think if a man is treated right he will stay with 
Ton; if not, he will not. You can lead a horse to water but yon can not make 
him drink. 1 manage niy men very successfully. 1 can handle my men better 
than anylKsly else, because the men have confidence in me. 

You have always received them and met any request?—A. Yes, but I have 
stonpisl that by changing, when I fotmd it necessary, before they asked. 

Q. Have you advanced wages in the same way?—A. Certainly. 

Q. What is the comparative difference in the scale of wages in the same class 
of work in New York, Baltimore, Chicago, and Philadelphia? Are they paying 
as high wages here us in Now York, Baltimore, and Chic^o?—A. 1 do not think 
they Bie, but the circumstances and surroundings are entirely different. 

Q. Is the living cheaper?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is your woik steadier?-A. Steadier in our place and in others. We have 
always Imd a gissl reputation lor making first-class work, and I have had the 
reiratation for a iiumW of years of being the loader in my particular line of 
business. We get the cream of the trade and wo are able to j>ay better wages, 
and yet we do not pay such very high vvages, but the men are all treated consid¬ 
erately and they appreciate it. I find that men appreciate what you do for them; 
but if a man does not, I do not want him. That is the way I l<x)k at it. 

CJ. (By Mr. Litchman.) You spoke of an advance of 20 per cent in wages. Is 
that comiiared with 5 years ago?—A. Yes. 

How d(H‘S it compare with the wages under the Harrison Administration?— 
A. It is a very imjHirtant thing to keep wages about the same all the time and 
that is what wo endeavor to do. Now, I think our wages are not a great deal 
higher than they were then. 

Q. Then there was a reduction in the period from 1803 to 1807?—A. We never 
reduce any hands. I will tell you how we do that. We bring up the boys, and 
after the Isiys get older we advance them. That created a certain level of w^s 
of all liands. If we do not reduce our men they do not want to be raised. We 
did not reduce one mim during the time we had such dull times. 

Q. Then how do you compare your 20 per cent?—A. These men coming in from 
the outside wore raised more and more until we got them to the level of the 
hands we had Isdore. Eecollect we had all the old hands and we increased our 
force about double. 


Q, At first they did not receive the full compensation?—A. We never give them 
as much; that is the way we select our hands. 

• Q. Your industry then was ei)ecially favored in being employed on a class of 
work not so much affected by the dull times?-A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) How would the intelligence and efficiency of your labor 
and its skill in Philadelithia compare with that of lalmr in other cities?—A. I think 
we are fully up to that anywhere. 

Q. Has that iK'en brought about more by education and this good fellowship 
between employers and employee or by trades unions?-A. I do not think the trades 
unions have anything to do with it. I have never taken that into consideration, 
but I think if a boy is educated in a certain way he vrill go on in that way. We 
educate all our boys so they will make good mechanics. We pick them out for 
certain kinds of work and put them where they are going to do the best work, 
and of coarse we advance them. 1 always consider that the more intelligent you 
make a boy the better he is for yon. 

(3. Do you work an apprentice system at all?—A. We always have done more 
or less of that. The apprentice system in this town is defective; it should be 
changed, and probably will some day. We never will have it exactly like it was 
before. Under the old apprentice system it was necessary for the employer to 
have his apprentices live in the house with him, and they were taken care of the 
same as members of the family. Of course that is impossible now and we substi¬ 
tuted this arrangement. But we find that some of the boys make mischief. For 
instance,we tooktbem for S years, and when th^had got to be about years along 
they would go away and hira as journeymen. Well, after supplying a mx>d many 
of our friends around with good workmen, we made up our minds that we would 
either drop the one thing or the other. Of course we have some trouble tike that 
now, but still not so much. In the old days one person wonld not do that to 
another; but now it is different, and everybody gets all he can. We have quite 
a number of our boys in a certain part of our shop where we make sort of appren- 
ticee of them, and they generally succeed to foremen and undetforemen, and, by 
the way, our Mr. Fessano, who was a boy in our shop, and he is vtce-preadent m 
the oompany now and general manager. 
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Q. What proportion of the working ^ple own and live in their own honsea in 
Philadelphia aa compared with the working people in other mannf actnring citiea?— 
A. I do not know aoont that. I cbnld not aay exactly, but the proportion of men 
holding their own honaes is pretty large here. 

Q. To what Influence ia that auperiority dne moatly?—A. I think it la a great 
advantage for a boy to live in a honae and be broi^ht up with hia father and 
mother, if they are the proper kind of people, over living in either a tenement 
honae or hired house. Aa many people will tell you, the honae ia tom all to pieoea, 
and it ia a very bad example to the boya to have auch thinga aa that, and if the 
men own their own honaes they will take care of them and teach the iKiya to. 

Q. That is not quite the question I intended to ask. How dixis it come to paaa 
that more Philadelphia workingmen own their own houses than men in other 
citiea, when they receiveon an average aomewhat less wages?—A. Gronndia cheap 
here and building is cheap. I anp]K>se this ia the cheapeat place to build mwd 
houses of almost any place, and facilities for getting around are excellent. You 
can ride from one end of the city to another for 5 cents. And we have the build¬ 
ing societies which enahle the men to buy a house. 

Q. Is not that a principal reason. and another that regular work ia given them?— 
A. Yes; a man is employed 300 days in the year and has no drawbacks of any kind. 
I have men working with me who have been working with me for 40 years, and 
plenty of them for 20 and 2.') years, and I have 1 man who has never lost a day 
since I have known him, and he has been working for me 35 years, and has worked 
the same tixil all the time. 1 tried to make him foreman and he would not take 
it; he said he would rather work that tool. The other day he had a piece of iron 
to fall on his head and cut hia scalp. I took him to the hoairital and I had a very 
nice letter from his wife about it. If he had lieen my own son, I could not have 
felt worse. A more faithful man never lived. I was afraid he was killed at first. 

O. In the matter of savings banks, are there special facilities for laborii^ men 
anu do they use them largely separate from the building and loan associations?— 
A. Yes. we have some of the largest in the country. 

Q. What rate of interest do they pay?-A. About 2i and 8 per cent. You can 
not draw the money out except after so many weeks’ notice. 

Q. As between savings hanks and building and loan associations, the working 
people save more in a building and loan than in the banks, do they?—A. No; I 
think it is a better thing for a man to rent his house; it is cheaper than owning 
it. When a man gets used to a house and likes to stay there, they will come 
along and sell it; but if you put the money in a savings hank and keep it there, 
in the long run you will get along Isjtter. The house is constantly in need of 
repair, and you can rent a house cheatier than yon can buy a house. Besides, 
some building associations are not reliahle. 

Q. Does that not apply to banks too?—A. Yes; and sometimes worse. 

Q. One is a system of voluntary saving and the other is a system of more or less 
compulsory saving?—A. The man that buys a house is pretty much that way; he 
must pay for it. 

9 . (By Mr. Claeke.) On account of the steadiness of employment in Philadel¬ 
phia as compared with other manufacturing cities, how do you think the yearly 
wages compare? Are they as high here as they are in New York and Baltimore, 
etc.?—A. I do not think they are. You mean equalizing things that way? 

Q. I mean all classes of employees.—A. Living is lower here than in any of 
those cities you mention, and it is better, and on that account they do not have to 
pay as much. 

Q. Then is it your opinion that the real wages which they get eventually are as 
high here as in other American cities?—A. I do not know that there is much dif¬ 
ference except this: Take a machinist, fur instance; we usually pay f IS, and they 
may pay $16 or $18. This trade-union talk of wages and all that Und of thing 
has dune a great deal to disturb the ^neral aspect of affairs, and I should taink 
where there is the most of that—which has not been here—the wages have prob¬ 
ably increased; but they ’^11 find their level aipin, because it is only a question of 
how much a man can pay to manufacture a thing. We keep a very close account 
of the cost of everythmg we make, a very elaborate cost department, and it would 
be interesting to you to see that, and I think it would show yon wherein the care¬ 
fulness of Philadelphians comes back to them, so they can understand what they 
have gained to a hair’s breadth. 

Q. You think they generally keep a closer account of cost than manufacturers 
in other cities?—A. I do not know about that; all manufacturers have to do it if 
they want to know where they are. 

Q. How can yon keep your help here when business is good in other cities unless 
your wage scale is about the Same as theirs?—A. The mm know pretty well the 
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amount they are guiuft to have left in their pockets when they are through, and 
there is not mnch difference; the cost of living, etc., evens it up. 

Q. Are yon troubled in your business by cancellation of orders?—A. Not very 
much; no. 

S . Does your knowMge of conditions in the manufacturing Industry here gen- 
ly enable you to express an opinion as to whether that is a great evil and a 
growing one?—A. Well, yes; I can tell you this much: That there is a good deal 
less of what is called honor in business than there used to be. When a man gave 
an order, as a general thing he hung to it. Now people think and do differently; 
they will leave the man who has the materials Itought or got a part of the work 
done and go to another, because they know it is a question of a lawsuit, and 
there is no pleasure in that, and not mnch money in it. I think that has been 
brought alsnit as much as anything by the extreme competition—I think unnec¬ 
essary competition. 

Q. If that is so, is it your opinion that consolidation of productive industries 
will tend to abate tliat evil?—A. No; I think that consolidation of business is 
prtsluctive of something worse than that, and it acts in this way, according to 
my idea; If I am running a business I know all almut it. It has been said by 
people who aio pretty good manufacturers and merchants that when a business 
gets tiM) big for one bead to manage it is not managed, and I think that is so. 
There have been a groat many different kinds of business consolidated, and some¬ 
times for a while they are siuicessful, hut if yon will carefully watch them you 
will find they are not successful unless the man at the head of it is a good deal 
better than the average ran of men. In any event, the man at the head of that 
consolidated concern has a terrible bad life of it. He has to work a great deal 
harder, jnst as mnch harder than each of those concerns did before. He has to 
bo the head of the whole thing. I have seen these men in many cases [gradually 
failing until they dropped out; then somebody else tried to do the business, and 
they could not do it,, and the consolidation fell through. I think business should 
lie done as it has Isicii done to a certain exb'iit, certainly with modem improve¬ 
ments and things of that kind, but the old story will hold good, as it always did. 
You want to get a business done by men of average intelligence, strength, and 
health, so as to stand the racket; then you can run the business right. But con¬ 
solidations to eliniinate expenses are, I think, a mistake. 

Q. Are you opposed to trade unions?-A. Not particularly; no. 

Have the men in your employ ever attempted to organize into a union?—A. 
Quite a number of times there have been people around to stir them up, but they 
have not done much. Wo have not opposed them except when they interfered 
with the business. 


Q. You seem to have a Idndly feeling toward your men. If they were unani¬ 
mously to arrange to go into a labor union in order to have a voice in the fixing 
of their wages and regulation of hours and conditions under which they work, 
would yon be opisised to them doing that sort of thing?—A. It would depend on 
how they did it: how much it boro on us in the way of arbitrarily and nniustly 
interfering with our business. I lielieve that the consolidation of all the differ¬ 
ent trade unions and things of that kind is a good thing. It creates intelligence 
in the men. I think if the employers oppose them they conceive the idea that 
there is something very extraordinary about it and bad for the employers, 
whereas if the employers are fair about the matter the men will see that they are 
fair alxmt as soon as anybody. I think a body of men has a great deal more of 
principle in it than any one man. 

Q. You admit they have a right to have some voice in fixing the wages?—A. 
AbMlutely; they ore Americans. 

Q. You are aware that the machinist troubles in the United States have been 
largely settled by aipeements. and arbitration agreements based on the nnder- 
standing that there shall be no strikes and no lockouts?—A. In New Zealand they 
have the same thing and they never have any trouble down there. Every man 
there and every employeT is obliged to belong to the union. 

Q. You are not really opposed to organized labor, then?—A. No; not at all. 

Q. (By Mr. FARQini as.) Where are your chief competing cities in the iron and 
steel business?—A. We do not manufacture iron here much in what you might 
call a big way. The great manufacturing place of iron is between here and Pitts¬ 
burg, and in Httsburg and Cleveland and the West. 

Q. Did not Philadelphia at one time have a pretty large Southern trade?—A, 
Yes. 

Q. Have yon any command of that trade now at all?—A. Not very mnch; no. 

Q. What cities have principally cut in on it?—A. Well, I do not know. I tUnk 
Plmbnrg does a great deal of that trade; it does in our Une (ff business. 
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Phiiadiu>hu, Pa., Z)eaemher«9, 1900. 

TESnXOVT 01 ME. TBAIX LSAX]^ 

Jtanvfaettirer of cotton and linen fdbriet, PhUad^pMa. 

The anboommiseion being in session at the Mannfactnrers’ Club, Philadelphia, 
Mr. Clarke presiding, at Os p. m. Mr. Frank Leake appeared aa a witneaa, and, 
being first My sworn, testifiM as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Clarks.) Please state your name, post-office address, and ooonpa- 
tion.—A. Frank Leake, Philadelphia, Pa.; president of the Star and Crescent 
Mills Company. 

Q. In what line of mannfai'ture ai’O you engaged?—A. The manufacture of 
tntwh towels and kindred pile fabrics. 

Q. Made from cotton?—A. Cotton and linen, sometimes wool and worsted, 
sometimes silk; but the major portion is cotton and linen. 

Q. How long has your business been established here?-A. In ite present form 
since 1888; I have been connected with that line of manufacture since 1876. 

Q. Yon may or not, as you please, state the capital employed and hands 
employed.—A. The capitalization is $200,000; thu number of hands about 200. It 
vanes more or less. 

U. Is there another similar manufacturing concern in this city?—A. There are 
in this city and vicinity 3 or 4. 

(d. And many others in different parts of the country ?—A. About as many more 
scMtered about the country. 

Q. Where do you market your goods principally?— A., In the United States, 
chiefiy; we do some little export. 

(j. How do you sell; through commission houses or directly to retailers?-A. 
Direct. 

Q. What is the condition of the trade in your lino now as compared vrith any 
former period with which you may choose to compare it?—A. Well, that is rather 
a broad question. May I ask you to say from what standpoint especially? 

0. Is the industry at the present time prosperous?—A. It is; yes. 

(g. Has It always enjoyed about the same prosperity that it does now?—A. No; 
it has not 

Q. Well, now, if you will go on in your own way and explain the conditions and 
the causes as you understand them, it may be helpful in l^ing up to a conclurion 
as to what changes or remedies of a pubhc character should be applied.—A. I do 
not know that there were any causes that specifically affected our bnraess different 
from any other industry, but we participated in the general depression along 
1898 to 1896, since which time there has oeen a gradual recovery in sympathy with 
other lines. We have no direct or personal grievance in any way; no fault to find 
with present conditions. 

Q. As far as you know, the tews of the country and of the St^ are ampe^te 

for ihe^mlization of &ir profits?—A. That is quite right, as you state^ 

Q. b labor in your line of industry better employed now than it was from 1898 
to 1897?—A. Yes; considerably so. 

Q. Have wages been increased as compared with that period?—A. Yes. 

Q. About how much, do you think, generally?—A. In answering your previous 
question I answered for the textile trade generally. Wages around PUIadelphte 
nave increased very tergriy from the conditions nmng around Philadelphia, which 
u rapidly becoming a place for the manufacture of high-grade novelties and 
specialties in the textile line. This calls for a high class of d^ed help, and the 
remnnen^on b natundly larger. In our particular trade, while there have been 
increases ^ abimt 10 to IS per cent in the return for labor, 1 think the increw 
has been rather larger in some otbOT liims. We make so many goods that can be 
coaibsd staple and come in competition with the lower cost of labor in other por- 
tioos (rf our own country that we have been unable to respond as fully as sc^ 
othar trades which are predicated more on the idea of novelty and less of the 
staple. 

37^‘r-voL 3-18 
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Q. Are yoti ohairaan of the textile section of the Mannfacturers’ Clnh?—A; I 
am not. I am a mem oer of the textile section, and I am chairman of the sections 
oonmdttee, whlcn nas to do with all the Tarioos trade sections. 

Q. In that posinon yon have acquired some special knowledge of the textile 
inoastrles other tnan yonr own?—A. Yes; I have a fair general knowledge of tex¬ 
tile conditions in mu neighborhood, and, in fact, throughout the country. 

Q. Are yon able lo mention sp^ncally some of the novelties or new mannfac- 
tnres inthetextileindnstrieswhichhave been introduced into Philadelphia within 
recent years?—A. opeaking in a particular way, it is a development in jacquard 
loom products, sucn as upnolsteiy goods, lace Curtains, ingrain carpets, certain 
forms of rugs, and that is about all, 

Q. Dues Philadelphia lead any other section or city in the country in any of 
these lines?-A, 1 should say that folly 1)5 per cent, rather more than less, of the 
upholstery manufactured in the United States is made in Philadelphia. About 
the only large mill not located here has recently removed to this locality. I am 
also advised that aoout 95 per cent of the ingrain carpet—you want to specify 
innain because Brussels is made very largely East—is made in this city. 

O. (By Mr. Tompkks.) "What do you mean by East?—A. I mean New England 
and New York State—east of here. 


Q. (By Mr. Clarks. ) Is the lace-curtain industry a recent importation, as it 
were?-A. Yes; it is a new business comparatively. It has not been running over 
6 or 8 years all told, and the last 5 years nave seen its chief development. 

Q. Does the product embrace a considerable variety, or are they chiefly of the 
grade known asNottingham?—A. It is known altogether, I should say, as Notting¬ 
ham, although there is quite a variety in fineness of texture even in this one line. 

Q. Is there another manufacturer of lace curtains in this State, outside of Phila¬ 
delphia?—A. Yes; there is one in Wilkesbarre and one in Scranton, that I know 
of; possibly others, 

Q. Do you know of others in other States?-A. I do not. At least I do not now 
recall them. 

Q. Do you know whether or not any of them existed here prior to 1890?—A. I 
have no knowledge of any previous to that period. 

Q. Do you think their industry is successful?-A. Partially so, depending very 
la^ly on the ability of the men who are handling the plants. 

Q. Do they make a product which fairly rivals in quality similar goods pro¬ 
duced in England?—A. I think the product is fully equal, grade for grade. 

Q. Do you know of any complaints in any of these lines of the textile business 
Bgmst any particular existing laws or their administration?-A. Beferring to 
the lace business. I have heard more or less complaint of undervaluations. 

Q. Is it the belief that the duties are adequate and that it is only a question of 
administering the law?—A. That is my information on that particular industry. 

Q. Do youltnow whether any complaints have been made to the appraisers or 
to the Treasury Department in reference to undervaluations?-A. I have no 
knowledge of such, but I believe there have been, because the men interested are 
of such a class of business men that they would be apt to state their case and 
state it clearly. 

Q. Do you know whether or not any of the people engwed in this industry, 
either employers or employed, came Mom England?—A. m the early stages I 
know that quite a few came out from Nottingham. 

Q. What do you say as to the general prosperity of Philadelphia and the coun¬ 
try, as far as yon can judge it from the standpoint of a business man?—A. I think 
the condition is such that the less attempt in the way of chanre at this time 
the better. We have but fairly got adjustM to recent economic changes, and it 
always takes some time to adjust a business to new laws and new conmtions.and 
I think that most manufacturers recognize that no human instrument in the way 
of law can be expected to be perfect, and we would sooner bear the ills we have 
than to rush to others we know not of. I think that is the pre^ general con¬ 
census of opinion. For instance, in the linen trade particularly, toe duties on 
linen yarns, threads, are quite high as compared with the duties on the finished 
or woven product. The woven product is not protected too highly. In fact, we 
have very little of linen weaving in this country. Still I think the protection 
would be ample if the yarns and threads were protected a little less highly. In 
other words, if the spinner was willing to divide a little with the weaver, I think 
he could create a market for his yarns by inducing weavers to engage in novelty 
work of all sorts, with linen as its basts. The matter is not of such crying 
importance, however, that anyone is liable to take it up and condemn any system 
heeaaae of any little inequality that m^ be there. I think that same thing 
^ipeare at times in the cotton industry. (Generally speaking.tiie cotton industry, 
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both for yams and finidied product, is properly and sufficiently protected, tat 
where, as is the case with a great many of the prodnots made around Philadd- 
phia, the goods contain a variety of counts and nnmbers in yams, and the dement 
of labor entering into the constmction of tiie finished {uoduct bean a much 
larger ratio to the cost of yams than the ordinary staple product like print cloths, 
shirangi, or sheetings, the protection on the finished article sometimes proves 
inadequate. In other wor^, the protecUou on the yam is probably <mte suffi¬ 
cient ordinarily. It is entirely inoperatiTe from the simple fact that the mwket 
for cotton yams is way below the importing price, but it has occurred within 
this iMt yeM that prices for cotton yams have been manipulated, and when thrt 
occurs it is apt to curtail the market for novelties and things of that Mad made 
around Philadelphia, where the manufacturers for the most part buy their yam 
product, because of their changing output, which reijuires one year one class of 
yarn and another year another class of yam, so that few weavers in Philadelphia 
do their own spinning. They are dependent upon the market, and if that mai'ket 
is subject to manipulation it sometimes happens that the market for the finished 
product is curtailed. That was so to sucn an extent this last year in imr own 
particular industry that I was comjielled to withdraw a line of saiuplea from 
Australia, where I was just getting my toes in the sand for a little export 
business. 

Q. Are yon able to state where most of the cotton yams consumed in Phila¬ 
delphia are produced?—A. I should saythe larger bulk, and I think, probably, 
the larger value, is made in the South. The finer yams, we will say about fifties— 
the most part comes from New England. 

(j. Yon speak of prices as having been manipulated. Is that the result of any 
combination or trast?—A. I know nothing further in regard to that than the pub¬ 
lished report, giving a meeting of the spinners, wherein prices and price lists 
were subject to regulation. That is a matter of public notice in all newspapers 
from time to time. 

Q. Are such meetings and agreements and fixing of price lists a new develop¬ 
ment in American industries, or have they been common for years?—A. I think, 
human nature being what it is, whenever opportunity offers, it is apt to be taken 
advantage of, and I judge it has always been so since the days of old Rameses. 

Q. Are many goods, either in the line of partially manufactured articles, which 
you finish here, or in the line of the finished product, imported, and do they com- 
jaite with your products in Philadelphia?—A. Quite a few are imported. There 
always will be in novelty productions importations of different styles. No one 
man or set of men can possibly produce all the novelties, and very frequently the 
question of the constmction of a fabric, or the matter of a design, is the con¬ 
trolling factor in establishing a price, and the weight per pound hM very little to 
do with the price jier yard. 

Q. Do the Philadelphia manufacturers of fancy goods originate the styles to 
any considerable extent?—A. To a very great extent; to such an extent that 
buyers for jobbing houses—wholesale houses, I will say—and department stores 
in visiting Europe, we will say, to purchase upholstery, very frequently on their 
first visit vrill load their houses with a lot of foreim desiras which they think 
desirable, but which they find don't sell in this market. This has been the case 
so frequently that quite a few buyers have lost their positions from this mistake. 
The development of the upholstery business in this country hM been such that 
in character and extent and ^neral suitableness of the line it is of original and 
unique value for this particuar market, and to a greater or lees extent this will 
hold with other lines of novelties M the manufactiuers study closely the wants 
of the country. 

Q. Are such foreign designs as are lAonght desirable here quickly reproduced 
here?—A. Yes; the foreign samples are pretty thoroughly scanned, and any idea 
which can be adapted is venr quicMy caught up—seldom produced in its exact 
form, but the idea.will be embodied in a fabric which is more suitable, or insome 
form which is mure desirable in this market. 

Q. Do know whether or not any of your textile manufacturers employ 
agents in European manufacturing centers to quickly discover and forward here 
designs that are considered novel and attractive?-A. There are established for- 
mmi agencies for this purpose, which circulate foreign samples in this country. 
They have subscribers here to their works and samples, tat they are only, as a 
rule, to post the manntadnrer on the highest state of the art as ruling In the 
various uonntaes, necessarily to copy. 

Q. Then that furnishing of novelties has become a business of itself?—A. Yes; 
conducted by the foreigners themselves, and not specifically mnployed by any 
individuals here so ftt as I know. 
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Q, Hats yw textile manalaotmeis experienced benefit from tiie textile 
Bobool?—A. Yee; where they have been wise enongh to appreciate it Many of 
them do, and it is of benefit; bat as it eo freqnenUy happena in other things, tto 
go^^is never withont honor except in his own oonntry and among b& own 

Q. ynai do yon say as to the importance of high education in art, particnlarly 
in designing, and thorough professional education in regard to textile machinery 
and manipulation of materim?—A. Its importance can not be overestimated. At 
the same time we who are practicing the arts must keep ahead of the schools. 
Their cnrricnlum must follow. 

Q. Has the manufacture in the textile industry advanced as far in this country 
os It has in foreign countries?—A. Bather a broad question. The answer wiU 
depend entirely upon how it is viewed. We have advanced farther in some ways. 
In other ways we have very much to learn. The difference is largely as to method. 
I have in mind a number of lines which are touched very lightly on the other side 
and thdr cost is correspondingly enhanced. Here we prepare and handle in bidk, 
and bring suitable processes into action as far as possiDle in novelty lines, making 
lar^ quantities and at a correspondinp less cost per unit. I do not know how 
to ulusixate that better than to say it is analogous to development in railroad 
lines. Our railroads here wlU handle tons at very near the price that some of the 
Continental railroads will handle hundredweights. They are eiiuipped to handle 
in bulk; cars ore heavier, en;jine8 larger, and they have solved the problem of great 
distances. The foreigners impress us somewhat in this way, as tdaying at the 
business. There are some forms of our industry here that are handled on the same 
basis, wherever they can be. When it comes to the differentiation of product 
and a very fine development in small quantities to satisfy a small market, they 
are ahead of us, and naturally will be for some time, as the world has been accus¬ 
tomed to look to them for these little etceteras; and while any one market would 
use but a few, the world combined makes it worth while for si ime one manufacturer 
to undertake it. 

Q. Has there been a noteworthy advance in the higher and finer grades of tex¬ 
tile goods in this country since 1H90V—A. I think your date a misleading one to 
judge from. There has lieen a marked advance since 1S76. The CentenniS Expo¬ 
sition mve a great Imjietns to all this sort of thing. 1890, 1892, and 180:1 marked 
a very high development, but the general depression in business in 1894,1895, 
1806, and 1897 retarded it, because for the most part the di-mandfor goods was in 
lower and cheaper grades, and nqinnlacturers took the turn of appearing to give 
more than they actually did; everyone wanted a big thing for the money. TUs 
naturally retards artistic development. It may increase certain lines of manu¬ 
facture. But since 1898 the development has again gone forward and is certainly 
beyond what we knew in 1893. 

Q. Do you know any reason why we can not successfully produce in this coun¬ 
try all of the fin^ fabrics to which the human family has become accustomed 
and whichit considers desirable?—A. I know of no reason, except as before stated, 
that in these very fine products, the demand is so limited that it is not worth 
while, and that such fabrics are usually affected by local conditions surrounding 
the growth of the industry where it now exists, which are very hard to transplant. 

Q. Is there any riblion or velvet manufacturing in Philadelphia?—A. There is 
velvet and plush; I presume there is ribbon; I do not rec^l any now. 

Q. Are those articles, like ribbons and velvets, illustrations of your idea that 
those productions depend on those conditions?—A. Hardly think it can take the 
place of staples to-day. Many fancy articles, such things as passementeries, and 
very fine grades of ulk brocatels, where one piece would be made to the order of 
some potentate, and goods of that character, are apt to be woven on hand looms 
in some little hamlet where the workman has his yarns weighed out to him , and 
he has an order for just 1 warp. When that order is complete, and he usually 
takes his time in doing it, the item of labor, although it is skilled labor, is not a 
very great item in the matter of cost, and he completes his order and bides his 
time until he gets another order. Outside of this character iff material I see no 
reason why we should not make every class of textile. 

S . Is there a large variety of machinery employed in these textile industries, 
is mnch of it of American invention and manufacture?—A. I should say tie 
most of it is of American inventiim and manufacture. The word “ large” is 
rather comparative. Then' is what would appear to be a great variety, to the 
uninitiated, but it soon falls into certain lines, and the paths are well known, and 
the variety is not eo great. 

Q. Has the textile trade in Philadelphia any complaint to make of railroads or 
classificat ions on the railroads or steamship lines?—A. I have no complaint to 
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make. 1 do not know what the trade in general think ahont it. There was eome 
agitation of the enbject at the time the new claesification was adopted. There 
1 ^ unquestionably grown np through a nnmlier of years some abuses in this 
way, which the railroads in their new classifications sought to correct. I think 
while they were at it that in some cases they overstepped the mark and grabbed 
in everything they could, and it was a pretty general rise in olassifioation of 
rates; but I think the most of ns have adjusted ourselves to conditions again. 
While some of the charges seem to bo excessive in textiles, the percentage of 
freight, as figured in the cost of goods, is not a largo one, as compared with more 
bulky and less expensive materials. 

Q. Has there bwn any concerted effort in the textile trade of Philadelphia to 
secure foreign markets for any of its products?—A. I think not, except such as 
may be exercised through the Kational Association of Manufacturers and their 
established agencies, and through information received and collected by the Com¬ 
mercial Huseums. There are some things in tliat lino which it might be profitable 
for manufacturers to work in concert with, but for the most part, the securing of 
export business is like the securing of domestic business; it takes iiersonal appli¬ 
cation, industry, and a knowledge of the snhjw't and touch with tlio men. Any¬ 
one who thinks there is a royal road for securing an exiKirt business better save 
his money and invest it in a little iHirsonal work. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) You spoke in the early part of your testimony of 
manipulation of the yaivi market. By wlu'in was that supposed to have been 
done?—A. I simply sisike of what was current in the ncwsiiajiers at the time the 
(>tton Spinners’ Assixiiation of New England and I believe the Southern Cothm 
Spinners'Association held meetings, which were quite freely reported in the daily 
press. 

(J. Y'ou think perhaps they liad some influence in raising the price of yam at 
that time?—A. 1 think it is a fair presumption. 

Q. Well, in the present condition of the yam market, would you think that 
they are influencing it?—A. Not to anything like the same extent. I think supply 
and demand is having more to do with it now. 

Q. Is it relatively high or low now as compared with the price of cotton?—A. I 
think it is about on a level. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Yonsaid that vem often in selling those novelties the 
quesbon of how much of the fabric entered into the article was not to be con¬ 
sidered. Are wo to understand that it was a question of the design of the novelty 
of the fabric, that sold it?—A. I did not say that it was not to be considered. I 
said it was relabvely less. In many of the higher gi-ades of fabric the quesbon 
of style lias much more to do with the salability, and the price or the value 
which the trade would put on it, than the pound weight. 

Q. As these fabrics are for well-toslo people and rich people, is it not a fact 
that your novelties and still newer designs sell your goods quicker-kind of a 
subsbtute for the fabric itself?—A. No, that is too far to go. Every fabric must 
have merit inherent in it. It must be adapted for the purpose to which it Is 
applied. Then after the quesbon of utility is considered, the quesbon of design 
has much to do with the buyer's choice. 

Q. Has not higher education, and the applied art, a great deal to do with giving 
yon a market and customers?—A. It unquesbonably has. There are some things 
that can not be created without the proiier atmosphere in which to create them. 

Q. Even the best business men in the world, in running a manufactory, espe¬ 
cially where novdbes and new designs come into the market—is it a benefit for 
them unless they are up to the bmes and ahead of the bmes; that is, unless their 
dee^ comes into the public eye—the purchaser?—A. I know of one man who has 
made a fortune in this town in making another fellow's goods cheaper. He is a 
Htbe behind the market on style, but he is always below the market on price. 
So that is a hard quesbon to answer altogether. But, speaking generally, the 
quesbon of design is very helpful and has much to do with creabng a market for 
goods. Is that what you wanted to get at? 

Q. That is the point. 1 wanted to know if there is an encouragement for 
Americans to go from the factory, and the accounting room of the factory, into 
higher edncabon and applicabon of arts.-A. 1 think they are doing that tiling 
as far as it is pracbcal. As I before remarked, the practice in the shop must pre¬ 
cede the curriculum of the schools. At the same time every good biudness man 
and manufacturer should be glad to encourage the schools in order to give a 
reservoir from which he can £aw help of a certain character, and to wlmih he 
can tnm. All these thinm tend to create an atmosphere or condibon which 
makes for success, and I think it is being pretty generally appreciated by the 
leaders, if not by the rank and file, in mannfactumg and business life genewy, 
and it is becinning more and more fully appreciated all the time. 
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Q. Yon will probably reach the time when yoqr designer will be about as good 
as a superintendent, and as needful?—A, The designer today Is very frequently 
paid more money than the superintendent. 

Q. You spoke of 1876, the National Exposition. What is your opinion of all 
expositions succeeding that, where there have been exhibitions of competitiye lines 
from all manufacturing oonntries of the world? Has it made mncn advance in 
manufactures? Has it been an incentive to manufacturers?—A. Yes; there is a 
great advance, more in adapting things to certain purposes and extendiim markets, 
by increasing the number of usee to which things can be applied. In another 
sense it is not true that there has been any advance. The textile business, foi 
instance, is very conservative. There is a record of linen spun in Pharaoh’s time, 
finer than anything of the kind which could be attempted today, and yet we have 
many millions more yards of linen adapted to many more purposes, better adapted 
to the nse, as extant in myriad ways, and I should certainly say that the linen 
industry is way, way ahead of the linen industry of Pharaoh’s time, and yet there 
was spun in his time a finer fabric than is spun today. 

S . The diversity of the manufactures that aro.se from the exposition of 1876, 
, of course, liy examination of the products that were exhibited here, compar¬ 
ison of them and the means of manufacturing, and all that—don’t you think that 
was quite a great help to the American textile industry?—A, Undoubtedly. Prior 
to that time we had been living in an air of black broadcloth and haircloth furni¬ 
ture. 


Q. Don’t you think any nation wliich intends to bring up a higher civilization 
among its people must seek by all means to diversify the industries of that peo¬ 
ple so tlmt the adimtability of all its inhabitants can bo made use of in the com¬ 
monwealth?—A. Unquestionably; so that we, as citizens, should all be interested 
in the development of every portion of our country, so that the entire level can be 
improved. 

9 . (By Mr. Litohman.) What are the relations between the lines of industry 
which yon represent and the labor employed therein?—A. Harmonious, for the 
most part. 


Q. Do you come in contact with the textile workers’ union, or branches of it?— 
A. I scarcely know the title of any of the unions; I know that they exist, but we 
have always settled any differences that we ever had with our employees on what 
were conceded by them and ourselves to be ecjultable lines, and we nave had but 
little cause for complaint. I speak from a personal standpoint. 

Q. There is no objection on your part or that of your association, so far as you 
know, to labor organizations?—A. I think not, so long as they keep within legiti¬ 
mate bounds, 

(^. Do they meet yon by direct contact as your own employees, or do they have 
their business agents through whom differences are adjusted?-A. I have had 
very little personal experience along those lines. The first contact, of course, is 
always with the employee. In case of dissatisfaction it is apt to reach outside, 
and then the labor union interposes—some representative of theirs. 

Q. Do you see any evidence of a nearer approach to harmonious action between 
labor organizations and organizations of capital?-A. 1 think there are many evi¬ 
dences of harmony or an approach to harmony. I think the force and power con¬ 
tained in each of those elements are being recognized and, to a certain extent, 
respected by both. 

<]. On that basis, if there is conservative action, the interests of both can be 
promoted?—A. Usually. My observation leads me, however, to say that it very 
frequently happens that there is not conservative action, and then there is a test 
of strength, and finally the labor nnion will promise to do certain things which 
they are sometimes unable to fulfill. When they fail in fulfilling their obUgatimis, 
I think for the moat part they discipline the employees; but it very frequently 
occurs that they are unable to deliver the goods. 

Q. That inalmity, however, is not from nnwillingnees?—A. No; I think not; but 
the employer is always at the disadvantage of dealing with people who have no 
direct mterest in the issue, and who have no pecuniary standing to reimburse him 
tor Koy damages for failure of contract 

Q. You said that yon had to deal with men in the settlement of disputes who 
had no interest in the question?—A. I said direct interest. 

4 . Enlain what jrou mean by direct iutereet—A. I meant they were represent¬ 
atives of an organization, and had no direct pecuniary interests in the settiemsnt 
nfthedU^ts. 

4 . No direct pecuniary interest as appUed to the mill in which the settlement 
was reached, yon mean?—A. Yes. 

4> Have Imy not been selected as a result of a custom that has heretofore 
aiizted, by which men smving aa committees of the emidoyees directly were die- 
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cbar^ because they gave raoh aerrice^A. That may have been so; no doubt 
was in numy cases. 

Q. Wonld there be any objection on yonr part to a law nnder which an attempt 
at concUiatim should be made previous to a strike?—A. Tbat is too broad a ques¬ 
tion to answer either yes or no, but I will answer it. 

Q. You will p^on me for an interruption. I wanted to lead up to yonr opin¬ 
ion on tho question of arbitration and'conciliation.—A. I understood that per¬ 
fectly. Those thinp can seldom be accomplished by legal enactment. If laws 
are well considered they may be helpful. There is a condition coming about 
where each side to the controversy, recognizing the strength and power of the 
other, is becoming willing to consider and settle such questions; and many 
organizations of both lalior and capital are undertokiug to bring a condition about 
in their various trades to prevent strikes. My own opinion is that this can be best 
bron^t about by regulation within a trade rather tlian by legal enactment, and 
no doubt will be brought about when conditions are rijte to that end. When it 
comes to le)^l enactment 1 think one of the most helpful thiup from the labor¬ 
ers’ standpoint would be that labor organizations should lie incorporated, have 
capital, power to sue and be sued; then the employers would feel they were deal¬ 
ing with responsible bodies in the event of any breach of contract, and there 
wonld 1)0 redress. I think it will finally come to this. No one doubts the right 
of labor to combine for protection, nor the right of capital to combine for profe- 
tlon and profit—you might say labor to comldne for protection and profit. Does 
that answer your question? 

<^. That is very full and complete. Now, one step further. Supposing a con¬ 
dition where tho organization of capital, or the employer, refuses peremptorily to 
deal with the employees in relation to a grievance: would you favor legislation 
that would compel such mutual conference?—A. I think that largely depends 
upon whether the question at issue is one involving franchises over whiM the 
State has control or quasi control. I think it unwise to legislate as agaiust indi¬ 
vidual personal liberty, and I do not think it possible t6 say to any man that he 
must employ another willy-nilly: he may not nave the cai^ity to employ him, 
or, having the capacity, may not have the means to pay him. If yon legislate 
that he must, you must bo prepared to legislate the means into his pocket. 

9 . My question was not directed so much to arbitration as to an enactment 
which wonld comiiel the one side to confer with the other side as to the grievance, 
leaving out the question as to the settlement of the pievance, but to confer upon 
it before any stnke should be undertaken on one side or a lockout ordered on the 
other.—A. The only difficulty is unreasonableness on either one side or the other; 
and as men’s minds are constituted, and os we can never know the whole troth, 
and therefore never be able to say what is unreasonable, I can not see how legis¬ 
lation will avail at that point. I think, however, much complaint from this cause 
would be eradicated if, as I said before, labor unions were cWtered, with power 
to sue and be sued; then tl^ could enforce respect. 

Q. (By Mr. Kenkbdy.) Was there a reduction pnerally in the wage* paid to 
employees in the textile industry in Philadelphia in the time of depression, 1894- 
1897?—A. I think there was a slight reduction pretty generally; much of this, 
however, came from adjustments. Many novelty fabrics are paid high when first 
introduced and until the processes become more thoroughly set and understood. 
It was remarked among manufacturers in Philadelphia that it was surprising 
that there was so little reduction considering the condition of trade. 

(jt Was there much loss of wages by the reduction of forces in the industry?- 
A. Yes; I think that produced quite a marked condition here. Many novelties 
ceased almoet altogether. People in depressed times are not buying luxuries; 
many high-priced goods were dropped out of the lines for this reason. 

Q. Has there been a remarkable increase in the number of people employed in 
the industries of Philadelphia since this present era of prospmtyV—A. Quite so; 
to such an extent that th^ is a scarcity of labor in many Iffies. 

<). Has there been any marked increase in the wages paid in the different indns- 
tries?—A. There has bran a pretty (;eneTal increase, and methods have improved 
likewise, wliich brings an increase indirectly. 

Q. Have yon any statistics that you could rive in an official way in regard to 
the number who were laid off durind the hard times, the decrease in wages, too, 
the number that have been employe since the good times have set in, and the 
inorease in wages?—A. I have seen manystatiiMcs of that kind, but we see so 
many that ore misleading that we get to classifying them “ as the white lie, the 
lie, and the darned lie or statistics.” 

Q. Have you nothing official in your club organization or section organiza¬ 
tion?— A. No; we are so very familiw 'with those oonffitions as they exist imme¬ 
diately anmnd uz tiiat we do not find it to be necessary. We nd^ read it as a 
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matter of news or a matter of general interest, but we would not ijrovide for them 
here. And then, too, while the clnb is something like a family, and we get 
together on matters of common interest, we would not be apt to come np and 
one individnal say to another, •• I have got 50 per cent of my people laid off.’’ He 
might give that information to some officer of the Oovemment, to be used in 
blank, where he would not tell hie most intimate friend or neit-door neighbor. 

Q. Have the textile manufacturers or employers, in their profits, and the work- 
er8,in their wages,been affected by competition from the South?—A. In the more 
staple lines of goods, low and medium grade grxids, unqnestionably, to such an 
extent that many lines of that sort have been discontinued in this vidnity, and 
others have taken their place. They forced ns a little higher up the scale; that 
sail. 

Q. That is, connected with that class of goods?—A. Yes; where the market 
may be more drcnmscribed, yet returns are more satisfactory. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) Can j;ou designate by the number of yams or any 
trade term how fur that competition has taken the manufacture to the South?- 
A. Yes. I presume yon refer to cottim industry now? 

<j. Yes.—A. This is not a big spinning market. It is a weaving market, and it 
would be more in the fineness of the texture, the woven texture, that the line of 
demarcation would occur, and of course there are a great many finished products. 

Q. Is not the fineness of the finished product dependent upon the fineness of 
the yam that is used?—A. Yes; speaking in a broad way. The most of the fabrics, 
you might say, made from forties and under have gone South. The rest of it, for 
the most part, has regained here, although the South is making some fairly good 
goods above forties and above fifties. But the bulk of the Southern output, I 
think, will be below twenties even, although I think about forties would be a 
good dividing line. Just about there is the merchantable line. Of course you 
can make hundreds down there, but you are not making them for the market. 

Q. As a matter of comparison, would you state about now fine a yam yon make 
here in the Northern part of the country?—A. Most of those finer yarns are made 
in New England. And they cun make and do make from forties even up to one 
hundred and fifties, but fiom above 100 and up to bW the imported yams are apt 
to contest the field with them a little, and the success of the contest depends 
largely upon the supply and demand and conditions. When it gets almve 150 the 
market is so small that it is left almost altogether to the foreigners, with the 
exception of such concerns as are spinning for cabled threads, what you would 
know as sewing cotton. 

Q. (^By Mr. FAR(jUHAK.) The weavers in Philadelphia here find, of coarse, that 
the spmning ought to go nearer the cotton itself. Have they established spinning 
mills in the South and weaving mills here?—A. Very few, directly. Many of 
them have capital invested. 

Q. Interested there?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that that somewhat gives stability and permanence to the Philadelphia 
manufacturer—that is, he is not compelled to take his weaving away down to the 
spinning section?—A. It dei>ends upon the class of weaving. 

Q, Is there any danger, in your present view, that possibly Philadelphia manu¬ 
facturers will have to go down South and do weaving?—A. No, not at all. 
Philadelphia people are all thoroughly well employed at Mtter wages; but the 
matter is becoming dependent on the loom and the market, with the Jacqnard 
being utilized, andthemachine loom being utilized to an almost universal extent. 

<J. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Being put every day on a more permanent basis—your 
weavi^ at home?—A. Yes, at home. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhab.) It does not affect the permanency now in making 
these rofnning mills in the South auxiliary to your mills here?—A. We certainly 
demnd on them for a very great deal. 

u. It is a good deal better to have the ownerriiip and ^t into the open market 
and buy down there, is it not, in spinning?—A. No, I think not, specially. 

Q. I rather judged from a part of your testimony that there had been some 
little bit of combining between two associations, to look over bnsmees propositions 
at thatUnd, looking to their own particular industries?-A. I think that was a 
passim condition. If they do it too fine they will perhaps suffer on the other 
hand for it. It is like some of the other ills tlmt have carried within themselves 
thMr own correction. 

Q. 1 understood you to say you believe in the employer and employees doing 
wa own conciliation and arbitration?—A. Wherever it is possible. I believe 
always in striving to get at the truth. It is only a very small segment of it that 
waoan^atbest 

Q. But yon think that what is now becoming very common in this country— 
thm tnda agiemnenta like between the National Association of Founders and 
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the International Holders’ Union in this country, whose arrangement lasts 18 
•ad 18 months—that these trade conciliation and arbitration agreements are for 
the true interests of both sides as a way of settling all diiyntes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yuuthinkitisthenatnralway?—A. Yes; I think it is best always for people 
to get well ac^nainted with one another. There is alwa^ ground of suspicion 
where there is ignorance, and unless people are well acquamt^ they are certainly 
ignorant of one another. 

Q. Seemingly you have in Philadelphia here a kind of jiatemalism in your way 
of employing, and in the long, steady work yon give your men. Has there ever 
been in this city any very strong, what they call union or trade-union central 
organization?—A. This was the headquarters of the Knights of Labor during the 
acute sta^ of that disease. (Laughter.) I think iierliaps we suffered from it 
here less than some other jiortions of the country liecause of the very paternalisms 
which you refer to. Most disputes were settled in a family way; but W'here they 
could notbesettledinthat way we bsik the strong hand. It was a disease at that 
time; I hope it paved the way to something ls?tter. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have yon notan organization of the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor here at the present time?—A. I could not answer that. I presume 
there are various organizations about here, but locally we have very little trouble. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Philadelphia. Pa.. Pcemhenio, 1900. 

TBBXIMOHY OF ME. WILLIAM H. DIXOK, 

Merchant Tailor, Philadelphia. 

The special subcommission met at the Manufacturers’ CHub, pursuant to recess, 
at 3.35 p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 4.0.5 p. m. Mr. William H. Dixon, of Phila¬ 
delphia. a merchant tailor, was introduced as a witness and, l»ing duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

(3. (ByMr.CLAKKK.) What is your post-office address and occupation?— A. My 
address is 17 South Ninth street, I’liiladelpiiia; I am a merchant tailor. 

Q. Is there a merchant tailors’organization in the city?—A. Yea. 

<2. Are you a member or officer of it?-A. I am a member of the Merchant 
Tauors' Association of Philadelphia, and was president of it 3 years, until 2 years 
ago. I have been an ex-president for 3 years. 

Q. We should be pleased to hear such statement as you may wish to make con¬ 
cerning your industry in the city.—A. I came more particularly for the express 
purpose of answering some of the testimony which I noticed was given here yes¬ 
terday in regard to the conditions under which much of the work of our orgmii- 
zation is mime, which I want to say was entirely unjust to the conditions existing, 
as we know the merchant-tailoring business. ’There are possibly three classes 
which the public know of—they are all classed as merchant tailors, in their judg¬ 
ment. For instance, there is the better class of merchant tailoring; there is the 
tailoring which is called tailoring to-day, but which is re:illy manufacturing of 
clothing; and then there is the clothing business. ’Those are three really distinct 
subjects. But as I read the information in this moiuing's North American, it 
puts the manufacture of the tailor’s garment into a class which I think is more of 
the ready-made clothing business. The conditions under which these garments 
are made was the consideration. It stated, 1 believe, that they were made where 
diphtheria exists, and carried into homes where several thousand garments were 
dekroyed through the exertions of the inspectors. It would be simply an impos¬ 
sibility for 12,(^ or 15,000 of merchant-tailoring garments to be dest^ed, 
because they are not made in any such quantities; they are made singly. These 
inspectors—I happen to know considerable about that law, from the fact that I 
asmsted the inspectors in getting up the law and puttiim it into operation. We 
welcomed that as a very good thing; we assisted them in every way possible. I 
was president of the association at the time, and they thanked us when they got 
through for the assistance that we rendered them and the help and assistance 
that we gave them in putting it into operation. They proposed to make an 
inflection of all the premises whereini tailoring goods were made, and upon our 
purt we were to obtain a certificate of inspection before or at the time we gave 
out the work, and all our employees are under that inspection by the State of 
Pennsylvuiia. Only to-day I had, as far as I was capable, a young man go over 
the entire territory sooth of Market street to make sure of my ground. I pre¬ 
sumed I was right, but I wanted to make the statement positively, Uist all the moi 
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that are working for me have the inspection of the inspector’s department of tte 
State of Pennsylvania, and they have been inspected more or less closely during 
the last 3 or 8 years. In one case I found, according to the statement, that the 
inspector had not been there for 3 or 3 years; the balance of them said they were 
inspected every 8 or 8 months. 

The statement which I make the greatest objection to is that there is not a sin¬ 
gle tailoring establishment in the city of Philadelphia which has a workshop in 
the establishment. That is wrong; it is wrong to the trade and wrong to the 
individuals who condtict their trade in a proper way. I have connected rooms in 

{ [ood condition, which are inspected and pa.s8 inspection, right in my own estab- 
ishmeiit; and I think that testimony must have been directed to the conditious 
of the clothing trade. I do not know much of the conditions of the clothing trade, 
but I know sufficient in an indirect way that it must apply to that rather more 
than to the merchant-tailoring trade. And I wish to correct that impression 
going out before the public that the merchant tailors as a nile or as a class have 
their work made up under snch conditions as stated in the testimony that was 
given yesterd^. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennbdt.) An inspector and an ex-inspector both stated that no 
gentleman in Philadelphia could feel sure that his garments wea-e not made under 
those conditions—in the slums and unsanitary conditions. He said that all of them 
sent their garments out to these families m tenement houses to be made.—A. 
Then that must bo through their fault that they do not inspect. 

Q. They admitted that the force was so inade<inate that they could not get 
around more than once a year.—A. Yes; I came across the fact to-day through 
my young man's investigation. Ho went down to one place that had not been 
insnectea for 3 years, ^at was in one case only. Of course, the conddtions 
and the customs of our trade are and always have been that it is nut possible to make 
up our work in factories, or in a building, or in a room constnicted entirely for 
that purpose, simply because as a rule the men will not work away from home. 
They have been so brought up, and the majority of them are ignorant, and they 
are not susceptible to receive the change or progress. A great majority of them 
are foreigners, and yon must appeal to their prejudices almost rather than to 
their sense. The habit of the trade has been, ever since I have known it, that 
they make their work at home, in the dull season, as we call it, July and August 
and January and February, when wo have little or almost nothing to do. In the 
fall months—September, October, November, and December—they have a great 
deal more than they can comfortably do; they work into the night or early in the 
morning in order to make their wages or their pay see them through the dull 
season; and there does not seem to be any way yet to overcome that condition. 

Q. When you send your garments out, do you know exactly into what class of 
houses they go?—A. Always; speaking for my own business, 

Q. One of the inspectors testified that he gave an order for a $25 suit of clothes— 
business suit—and be traced that suit into one of these tenement houses, where a 
man was making the coat for $3; and I tliink he said he could have had at least 
$7 or $8 for maldng it. He rcfn-ied to take it from the tailor, and the merchant 
Udlor told him if be had known it was for him he would have pot about $10 more 
work on it.—A. I knew a Mr. Milligan when he was an inspector, but never made 
anyclothesfor Mr. Mnlliranuoranyoneoftheinspectnrs. Mr. Campbell was the 
chief inspector and Mr. Milligan was an inspector, and I was president of the 
association and Mr. Backe was our secretary, and is yet. We had several con¬ 
ferences—got tc^ther in the matter. They used the line that they use in Boston 
in their Insnection work. Where a stranger came into the city as a stranger, 
they mve him a temporary certificate in order that he could obtain work; and 
upon his lotting into bis room and having it in proper sanitary condition—a con¬ 
dition satiafactory to the inspectors—they issued him a permanent certificate, 
which he was compelled to put up in a conspicnoue part of his room. It showed 
the shop that he was working for. I believe that is the line that they followed in 
this system of inspection. Now, we have expected to and are relying upon that, 
and are insisting that ^ey bring in a certificate that they are under proper 'eon- 
ditions. It is, of course, a very satisfactory protection to us. I thina this case 
diphtheria—because Mr. Milligan told me of that case—was two years ago, 
and, of course, that was simply abhorrent. But the wlnt I make is that I do not 
believe that any good recogm^ merchant tailor in Fhiladelphia employs labor 
Of that character. There u a class of work between tailoring work and ready 
made clothing which reidly pays Uttte more than ready-made clothing prices, 

(X The tesamony of these witnesses was. in the mst place, in reference to 
re^-made clothmg, and, in the second place, to merohant-tailoriiig work.— 
A. Yet. 
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Q. They said practically all the merchant tailors of Philadelphia did send their 
work out in that way, and that no gentleman in Philadelphia buying a high- 
priced snit of clothes could ever feel sure that that suit of clothes was not made in 
the slums and under unsanitary conditions.—A. Would you not think that under 
this system of inspection, if it was followed up with the degree of efficiency that 
tiiey are supposed to give it and our insisting upon the men meeting those oondi- 
Hons. that they ought to feel sure of it, and we ought to feel sure of it? 

Q. If you are asking me. I will repeat to yon again what they say, that their 
force is soinadeqnate that they can not get around more than once a year to these 
tenement houses.—A. Then, that is the fault of the State. 

Q. Mr. Harry White, of the garment workers, who is practically familiar with 
all the garment trade, and Prof. .Tohn Hraham Brooks, who takes a great interest 
in this subject, and witnesses who appeared before the suboommission in Chicago, 
all testified to the same thing in reference to these other cities.—A. In what 
respect? 

Q. Mr. White, for instance, said that these plate-glass establishments on Fifth 
avenue in New York senttheirgarmentsout to be manufactured in the tenement 
houses and in the slum districts, etc., and the testimony in Chicago is to the 
same effect, and Prof. John Graham Brooks says it is the case in large cities.- 
A. The condition that surrounds the business as such, is a natural condition, and 
yet I believe that the conditions in Philadelphia are better than they are in Chicago 
and New York. There is more of the tenement district life in New York, and 
there is loss of it in Philadelphia. A great many workmen—a number of my work¬ 
men—own their own houses, and they have a room set apart in their own bouses, 
which is kept clean and tidy and in good shape, in which they have their board 
and their implements to work with; and their children are clean and thep are 
proeperons; and in which the conditions are such that better can not be obtained, 

1 think, under any circumstances, or certainly not in any room or building pro- - 
vided for that purpose. I know of several of my own men, that, as I say, own 
their own houses, and I think that condition is goM here, and may bo betto than 
it is in New York or Chicago through the possibility of a man being able to own 
a little house for himself. He can not there; ground is too high; be nos to go too 
far away from the center in those cities, and if he does he is ont of reach, or it 
takes too much time to go to and back from the shop that he is worUng for. 
The customs of the business are such that we have always sent the work home. 
The trouser maker gets the trousers to take home, the vest maker the vests, and the 
coat maker gets the coat; they all work on piecework. 

Q. Do yiiu employ members of the journeymen tailors’ union?—A. I do not 
know any union: I deal with them individually. 

Q. Do they not strike to have the proprietors famish shops and employ tailors 
on th^remises in connection with the business?—A. No; not to my knowledge. 

Q. They make no such effort here?—A. No; I know that besides myself there 
are others who have a shop on the premises, though I do not know how many; 
but I know there are others besides myself who have shops -well-organized shops, 
under good sanitary conditions, good light, where they start in at regular hours 
and work regular hours. 

Q. A cutting shop?—A. No. All our cutting is done on the premises; that is 
usual, but I am speaking now of the garment makers, coat makers especially. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Du these house workers take work from several tailors?— 
A. Usually. In some few cases they work for one shop alone. I have some that 
work for me only. But the workers themselves usually prefer to have more than 
one shop, for the reason that in the dull portion of the season they think thelT 
opportunities for getting work are greater than in working for one wop alone. 

(j. In a sense, then, they carry on manufacturing for themselves?—A. They do. 

(j. On a small scale?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By^. Farqubar.) HaveyoaanytailorB’nnioninthiscity,thatyouknaw 
of?—A. Yon mean the garment workers? 

Q. Yes; garment workers or tailors proper; have they any union?—A. Thaw is 
a union, t believe. There was some years ago, 1 mean. I do not know whether 
that exists to-day or not. I have not been in contact with the union for some 
years. I never would recognize a union. I will deal with them individnally, bnt 
not as a union. 

Q. How does your scale of prices compare with New York or Chicago in gar¬ 
ment making?—A. I do not Iraow their scale, thou^ I presnme it would be Im. 

Q. How much can an ordinarily good tailor make on piecework a week—cost 
maker?—A. A coat maker in the busy season, the fall—Swtomber, October, Nov¬ 
ember, and the early part of December—can make, according to how good a man 
be ia and how close he works, anywhere from to t40 per week. 
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^ How ntnch on j>antH work?—A. Not so much.; they probably make from ^12 
iio t2S ner week 

(J/rtat does not include any auxiliary help outside of the family, or machines, 
or anythin^ of that kind?—A. No; I am taking the individual after he has paid 
his help. I am not considering that his family help him, or, if they do, that that 
is deducted from what he himself earns. Of course, I can state that I have seen 
men that receive $40 to $.'>0 and $60 a week that are rather in the line of being 
small manufacturers, but they have a man or a gjrl to help them, and they pay 
them off and the Wance is their own for their work. 

Q. The ordinary tailor, you would think, would make about $30 a week in good 
times?—A. Oh, ho would make very much more than that. 

Q. You intend to draw a very distinct lino between the ready-made clothing 
business and the merchant tailoring?—A. Yea, a very broad line. 

(J. Suppose work from your shop was found going to slum labor; do yon not 
think it would bo very hurtful to your business if it were ever known?—A. I 
think it would be. 

Q. Do you think any merchant tailor in the city of Philadelphia would risk it 
for the few dollars he would save?—A. I do not think he would, if he knew it. We 
have found in the course of many years’ experience—we have had suspicions, of 
. course, about this; we have not had the time to investigate it—that work would 
be riven to a man to make, and it has been brought in, and after being inspected 
and Ifioked over we would pass our own judgment that he never made that. But 
the suspicion is there placed upon our jiart that he has farmed it out, to use our 
own expression, to some one else, and probably has made an intervening profit 
from it; but, of course, that man does not get any more work when we come 
across that state of affairs. We protect ourselves there by simply dropping him 
froni the list. If we can not uepnd uism Mm—if he has not the dependable 
quality that we require of a man whom we pay the prices we give—he is certainly 
not entitled to it. TheWrop out through their own acts. That is because we 
can not control them, when we find them, we use our own remedies by com¬ 
munication through our own connections. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Have you any eystemof inspection to find out these things? 
How do you learn whether a man to whom yon have given a garment sweats it or 
not-^ves it tosomebody?-A. No, we have no system of our own in that reaped, 
but itis entirely by our own judgment that wo would know of it. Then the work ot 
a merchant tailor is individual work in the highest sense of the word. Itis individ¬ 
ual work from the customer to the tailor and from the cutter to the workman and 


the workman back again to the cutter. I am a cutter myself and know the 
details of the business. The cutter knows just what work a journeyman is capa¬ 
ble of making for him, and he knows at a glance when he takes hold of a garment 
whether that man has made that job or whether he has not made it; as a practical 
man, as an experienced man, he knows that and if he finds that that is the case 
and he is not getting results, as I say, he is dropped. That is the best system of 
inspection that we have to prevent those tMn^ happening. AU garments are 
not alike; one is not like unto another; they might be to some people, but they 
are not to a tailor. We have classifications amonp our tailors. For instance, we 
will give one man sack coats to make, because he is capable of making them liest; 
we toU giveadresscoat toanother man. who iscapahleof making a dress coat. A 
man who makes a sack coat can not make a dress coat properly or satisfactorily. 
There is a classification of that sort in all merchant-tailoring shops. We are 
working for the results, and, as I say, the work in a meTchant-taiior& establish¬ 
ment is individual in its results, and we treat it as individual. That is the 
reason I do not recognize the union. If a man comes to me and he is a good 
tailor and a good workman, and he thinks he is worth so much money and he 
wants a certain price to make a pair of trousers or a vest and I tMnk he can make 
that work worth that, he is paid that. I have never been willing to recognize the 
fact that all men make work equally alike and should receive the same pay forlt. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) How long have yon been in the business?- A. I have 
been in the business for 37 years, ana I hare been in business for myself 14 years. 

How long has the man been in your employ whom yon have employM the 
lon^t?—A. Ihave 3 men working for me who were with me when I stiuted in 
bnaness; that is 14 years ago. 

Q. What do thw do?—A. One of the men I have in mind was a coat maker at 
that time, a good coat maker. He worked along for years, and his eyesight 
became impau^ somewhat, and he could not work at night. In the busy season 
they work wly in the morning and late at night; they are not confined to ^ 
DOitts of labor; it is a condition of the businees and is understood by all He 
wmked at home at that time. He is now working in my place as a hrach man; 
tiiat is, he is working at repairing under a skyli^t conditiou, in which his eye- 
ririltis not affected. Another man was a coat maker. He was working for me 
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at that time and is yet. The next oldest man in the bnsineee has been with me 
12 years; he has been cutting for me all that time. The next man has been with 
me for abont 11 years and is my foreman and snperintendent—has charge of all 
these workmen. 

O. I speak more particularly of people who do the ordinary run of work on 
clothes.—A. The ordinary class of workmen, the jonmeymen. as we call them, 
run from 14 years down: most of them have worked for ms from 7 to 14 years. 

Q. Then the recent inflnx of immigration has not affected yonr work at all?— 
A. I have not noticed it any in my own shop. 

Q. The connection Iwtwecn you and yonr employees, then, is that oi the indi¬ 
vidual mannfactnrer. yon say, and the individnal workman?—A. It is. I have 
always pursued that, as I found I obtained the best resnlts. 

Q. If the system of home working could be suppbvnted by the factory system, 
would it not tx-a general IwnefitV—A. Yes and no. Yes, becanse it would improve 
the conditions under which the work wonld lie made, and their own helpfulness 
and their own eyesight, for instance. Then' are (piite a g(K)d many conditiotu of 
that kind that wonld be Irenefited. But on the other hand the conditions of the 
bnsinesB, which put ui»iu us a press of work at certain stated times of the year, 
re<inire nnnsual hours of work. Some men start at 6 o’clock nr 5 o'clock in the 
morning and may work until H or !l at night; others again will start at 6 or 7 and 
work maybe until midnight, in order to get the wotk done; and then the other 
4 months in the year there is practically only 2 days' work a week for them. In 
other words, they must make the work when it is there for them, make hay while 
the sun shines. But if they went into factory conditions, then the laws of the 
factory system would obtain, and they probably wonld only be ])ennitted to work 
certain hours a day, 00 hours a week, whatever the law would define in that 
respect, and they could not get through with the labor, and it would destroy that 
inmviduality for the tailoring trade which is the most essential thing. There is 
where individuality in tailoring counts. If they were made uniform, made under 
the factory system and jiassed around the board as the clothing people make them, 
the results wonld not be obtained. 

Q. From your ex^rience do you think there is any difficulty in applying the 
factory system to the ready-nuwle clothing busineeB?—A. No; that is mfferent. 

Q. In that case your answer wonld not be yes and no?—A. It wonld be abso- 
lutelj^es; it would be better. 

Q. Would the sanitary and humanitarian conditions in that case justify the 
establishment of the business naturally us a factory-system husiness?-A. In toe 
long run, yes; in the I'eady-made clothing, 1 think it wonld. 

Q. And a ^eat many of the difScnlties complained of under the so-called sweat¬ 
ing system, if such conld be the case, would be removed?—A. Unquestionably. 

Q. Do you approve of the system of factory inspection now in effect in the 
cite?-A. Certamly. 

Q. You are in favor of family inspection?—A. Yes. 

Q. Wonld yon like to have more of it?—A. Certainly. We helped it when we 
started out, and we wonld like to see more of it. I sent my young man around 
before I came up here, so that I could state positively how far that inspection 
applied to my own work people. As far as other shojis and other people are con¬ 
cerned I do not know. I sp«^ for my own shop. 

Q. So far as yonr expenence goes, has that inspection been effective?—A. I 
doubt it. 

tj. For what reason?—A. From the evidence I obtained this morning from one 
of my men, that the inmectors had not been there for 2 years. He wasinspected 
the of Febmary, 18S8, and he has not been there since. I know the man and 
have known him for years, and it may be the inspector feels he is all right. I do 
not know whose district he is in. I will say this for the inspector. I mow that 
man is all right, and I should feel that he did not require inspection; and maybe 
the inspector found the condition such that he thinks it a waste of time to caU 
upon that man. That is very likely to be judgment on bis part 

Q. Is that man working in a room?—A. i es. 

(By Mr. Clabke.1 Do you think of any fnrther statement yon wonld like 
to make, Mr. Dixon?—A. I omy desire to repeat the statement that I first made 
in coming here—that I should like it to go on the record that the workmen 
employed in the tailoring bnsiness should not be classed with the workmen em¬ 
ployed in the clothing business; and that the conditions under which they are 
employed are so different and so much better in the tailoring bnsiness than m the 
clothing business that it is an injnstioe that these statements go out in the news^ 
pwm abont all tailors and the class that they were pnt in in yesterday’s testimony. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TEBTIMOKY 07 AL7BXS C. OIBSOK, 

Manufacturer of gas and deetric Jiaiures, Philadelphia. 

The BQtx»>minusioii beine in eession at the Manufacturers' Club, Philadeli^ia. 
Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. Alfred C. Gibson appeared as a witness at 4.88 p. m., 
and. being nrst duly sworn, testified as follows; 

(j. (By Mr. Clabke.) Please give your full name, post-office address, and 
ocounation.—A. Alfred C. Gibson, president of the Gibson Gas Pixtuie Woras. 
148B (Jallowhill street, Philadelphia. 

Q. Do yon desire to tell the commission abont the gas-fixture industry or some 
improvement relating to it?—A. I have no personal grievance and am pretty well 
satisfied with the present condition of affairs, but I think it would be well for me 
to suomit some facts bearing upon the esse with which patents are obtained for 
alleged inventions that are worthless. I do not wish to be understood as opposing 
the general nanting of patents, as this pertains merely to patents being granted 
for alleged inventions mat are not inventions. When gas was first introduced 
into this country abont the year 183.'), I believe, the lamp manufacturers were the 
most natural men to be engaged in the manufacture of fixtures for gas. In the 
same way when electricity began to be need for illuminating purposes, the gas- 
fixture prople were the b^t qualified to manufacture electric fixtures. In fact, 
an elecmo fixture is a gas fixture, only it is not necessary to carefully see that 
all the joints should be made tight, because there is no gas to escape from the 
electric fixture. When the gas-fixture people wore giving their attention to this 
new condition of affairs and getting reMy to make electric fixtures, a workman 
was observing everything that was being done in the factory where he was 
employed, and he repoited these matters to a patent attorney in New York, who 
was yeiy expert in getting up specifications and claims, and ho gut up a paper 
embracing perhaps a dozen claims and it covered everything ^rtaining to the 
manufacture of an electric fixture, and sent his application to WashingtOTi for a 
patent. This application was refused. The claims were modified, and refused 
again. I have copies of the file wrappers which show that the claims were refused 
over and over again and for very go<m reasons. The examiners seemed to under¬ 
stand their business. Their letters refusing the patents read all right, but all of 
a sudden there is no further attempt made to reply to these letters rejecting the 
patents, and the only presumption is that a visit is made to Washington, and the 
file wrapper does not detail what occurred at that personal visit. It only gives 
the fact that the patent was granted. 

Now, in this case, I will speak abont a combination, to show what leads up fur¬ 
ther to these patente. In the year 1889 a combination was formed in the gas and 
electric fixture business which I refused to join, I was the only manufacturer of 
any prominence who did not go into the combination, and there was quite a contest 
between the organization and myself extending over a period of abont 8 years. 
I met that condition of affairs through publishing articles in the newspapers and 
sending humorous circulars and postal cards to the dealers, holding the methods 
of this combination up to ridicule, and was perfectly satisfied with the situation and 
with my ability to hold my position in the matter; but in the year 1891 the holder 
of this patent and the combination got together. The patent had been granted 
in 1883, but was recognized by very few of the manufacturers. I recognized it 
for one, and in the year 18881 took out a license. I thought it was better for me 
to pay a 8 per cent royalty rather than incur the risk of bmng sued for infrin^g 
the patent. I think there were but about 5 manufacturers who took out these 
licenses prior to this agreement that was made between the patentee and the com- 
binaticm of fixture manufacturers. Then they were able to roll up a list of 84 
manufacturers, all members of this combination and all purporting to have taken 
out licenses. 

My Uoense expired in the year 1883—a 8-year license—and when 1 called upim 
the attorney representing the patentee, who, by the way, it developed later was 
really the owner of the patent, he refu^ to renew my ucense excepting I jifined 
tills oomUnation of manufacturers, which I declined to do. So there was nothing 
kft for me but to await results, and suit was brought against me in pursuance <h 
tile understanding that existed between the combination and the patentee tiiat 
he would enter suit against all infringers. Suit was entered agidnst meinHiila- 
'dAihia in the United States circuit court and the case was tried before Judge 
DaBas. The case is entitled Maitland v. Gibson. I want to show you what 
trouUe and expense I was put to. 1 won this suit. Judge Dallas decided in my 
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fsTOT ud it WM owried to the dnmit eowt o{ sppeali when the decbrion ym 
afflmed. Bat the ^tent Office etWadiiiigtonehoald never here gnuitedtitaee 
petmte. 

There are 8 patente in thie salt, one fca an eleotrio fiztore and one for a oom- 
Unatlon flztnre in which gaa and dectridtv are both need. The name of the 
owner of the patent waa Qeorge Maitland ana hie attomev was Biohard K. Dyer. 
The man to whom the patent wae granted wae named Stieringer, a workman in 
New York. 

Q. (By Hr. FABQttHAB.) Are theee partiee in New York or Pennsylvania?— A. 
Mr. Dyer, the attorney, is in New York, and Hr. Stieringer is a workman in New 
York. Mr. Maitland lived in Detroit, Mich. He was a ooort stenogiapher. He 
wasamannfactorerof pearl bnttons. This developed in the testimony. He was 
a man of no financial re^nsibiUty. When my snit was ended I had a bill of costs 
agahist Qeorge Maitland which was not paid at that time. 

Now, I want to show yon the trouble 1 was pat to. The trial of this case extended 
over 8 years, and while the cldms were ridicolous 1 did not dare treat them as each. 
I did not dare to go into conrt and apply for what they call a demnrrer. 
matter was treated serionsly, and we went into it with the view of destroying that 
patent on aoconnt of its want of merit. 

This cost me $16,000, and I suffered a great loss of bnsiness daring the time the 
matter was m an andecided sfcite. Customers were afraid to Imy from me. They 
were told that if they handled my goods they would lie liable to suit themselves. 
So I really do not know what the whole thing cost me, but I do know that the 
amount spent in the lawsuit amounted to $16,000. and I suffered a great loss of 
business. 


Now, to make this matter still worse, when this suit was decided in my favor 
by the circuit court of appeals, some time afterwards the patents wore surren¬ 
dered at Washington and some modifications were made in the claims, as stated 
by the attorney, to make them conform to the decision of Judge DallM and the 
circuit court of apjieals, but in reality they broadened them. I Bjieak from my 
knowledge of the business. They were made more comprehensive than the origi¬ 
nal, and those patents were reissued at Washington. 

Q. How much time had the original patent left until the lapsing time?—A. The 
patent was granted in 1683 and this decision was in 18SU. 

Q. Qose to the life of the patent, and there was an extension made afterwards?— 
A. During the term of the iiatent, which waa 17 years. The first patent in this 
suit expired last year, in 1899. The second patent was granted in 1884, and it 
enires next year. 

Now, the existence of this combination was based on the successful maintenance 
of those patents, and it was absolutely necessary that something should be done 
or else the combination goes out of existence. But when the patents were reissued, 
that gave them new life and suits were brought against others. They never attacked 
me after that. I was not the only one that had been threatened with snit, but the 
rest of the jieople at Philadelphia fell into line and joined the combine. I am the 
01% one that went into court on the original letters. 

There had been dissensions among the members of this combine and some of 
the members had gone out of it, and these reissued patents were used to bring 
them back. Suit was brought against one firm in New York that I think of, and 
a decision was actually rendered sustaining these patents, by Judge Cox in New 
York. Then they commenced suing right and left, and they came here in Phila¬ 
delphia again and sued another firm in Philadeljihia. They brought it to trial 
and the d^ision was the same as in my case—against the) atents. 

Now, that is what occurred to me, and whfist it is all over as far as 1 am con¬ 
cerned, I think that many other mannf acturers may meet with the same difficulty. 
Some may be having it at the present time, while others may meet with it in the 
future. I do not know that anything need be done r^rdung the patent laws 
themselves, but 1 do think patents should not be granteo^as recklessly as they ore. 

In the case of this patent on an electric fixture, the specification and claims 
woe written up to cover everything in such a way that it would be absolutely 
impossible for anybody to manufacture or sell a fixture for the use of electricity 
without paying tribute to that patent. 

For instance, the gas comes down through a gas fixture, while in the electric 
fixture the current comes through a wire, and the most natural place to put that 
wire would be to put it inside the fixture. Of course, if the fixture is already 
hung, for the shke of chemmess they may run the wire down the outside, but 
there is a space in &ere which is usra for gas, and there is no other use for that 
space when It is on electric fixture, and it is a nice place for the wire to go down. 
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Another point is that the insurance companiee make a mle tiiat there sbonld be 
what is called an insnlatlng joint between the fixture and the gas pipe. The first 
(fiaim, and the one on which they laid the greatest stress, claimed the comUnathn 
of an electric fixture and Insulating joint—not their insulatiiw joint—not only the 
one they had described in their specification and illustrated, but any famlatiTig 
joint, and the gas pipe of the house. 

Even if the manufacturer of insulating joints had receiTed a patent for some 
meritorious article or improvement in the way of an Insulating joint, he could 
not sell that joint wiilurat paying tribute to this patent, is Judge Dallas 
explained in his decision, it was merely the application of insulation, which was 
as old as the hills. Now, they actually got a patent on putting an insulating 
joint between the fixture and the ceiling. 

Then, tbis insulating joint might be an unsightly object, and in that case we 
use what we call the canopy of the fixture that goes im against fte oeiUng, 
and that can be lowered in order to make the connection of the elecriio wires and 
then pushed up again and with a set screw fastened in ite place. They got a 
patent for using that sliding canopy. The use of the set screw is older thati any 
of ns, but that was one of the clahns in this patent that was granted. 

As X say, there was about a dozen of these claims and I went to work to meet 
them all, and met them so successfully during the taking of the testimony that 
when the case came up before the jnwe the attorney for the complainant aban¬ 
doned all the claims except the three that I have mentioned—the use of the insu¬ 
lating joint, the sliding canopy, and the concealing of the wires. 

Just to show you what we have gone through, there [indicating bound vol¬ 
umes] is Volume I; that contains tlio complainant's tesnmony; Volume II is 
defendant's testimony; Volume III is the exhibits. That will show you what I 
had to go through with in order to defeat all tliose claims. It contains also prob¬ 
ably 160 previous mtents and an exhibition of the condition of the art prior to 
those patents. Volume IV is the briefs of the attorneys for both sides and the 
decrees of the courts. 

The owner of the patents, George Maitland, did not pay the bill of costs, amount¬ 
ing to alwut ^,000. I made an iiivestijmtion in Detroit and found out that I could 
not accomplish anything out there. But when these patents were reissued my 
attorney went before .ludgo Dallas in this city to complain that the costs had not 
been paid in that case, and he asked that these reissued patents he sold. The 
matter was brought before the judge for a hearing and he decided that if the costs 
were not paid at once the patents would be sold; and the costs were paid. Other¬ 
wise this combination would immediately have gone out of existence. 1 mention 
that to show that the patent lies in the hands of a man from whom nothing could 
be recovered. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it your opinion that the erroneous granting of thwe 
patents is a regular thing in the Patent OfSce, or very exceptional?—A. I have no 
means of saying. Any opinion that I would give would lie merely one that was 
formed from what happened in this case. All I know is that a patent was granted 
in this case that should not have been granted; which is not only my opinion but 
the decision of the court. But whether it prevails to any extent I do not know. 
The file wrapper-that part docs not look very well to me. The file wrapper in 
one of those cases, prior to the granting of the patents, ends with the rejection of 
the claims, and no explanation appears w'hy that patent was granted. 

Q. Do you know wnat official actually granted that patent'?—A; I have the file 
wrapper here. (Reading;) “ Washington, D. C., May 11,1802.” 

Q. (By Mr. PaSQUHAR.) Thatisthereissue.isitnot?— A. Oh,yea. Thispatent 
is Jnnefi, 1862. The second patent was February 12,1881. Itis signed, Benjamin 
Bntterworth, Commissioner of Patents. 

(). (By Mr. Kxmned'v,) Who is the examiner?—A. C. J. Kintner. The last 
letter from him was January 17,1884. 

Q. Von are not sure that he is the examiner that finally passed on it?—A. It is 
the last that appearson the file wrapper; and immediately after that is the gruit- 
Ing of the patent. They were refill a number of times and the claims were 
modifted. Notice of allowance of the first patent is signed, £. M. MarUe, W. E. 
Simonds, Commissioner of Patents. 

Q. {By Hr. Clarke.) That was the beginning of the trouble at which yon 
oomplatn, was it?—A. As regards the patents; yes. 

Q. Was Hr. Marble an examiner?—A. Themper granting the patents has these 
SBAmes—E.H, Marble and W.G.Bimonds. ’w.K.Sunonds rain larger letters than 
S.M. Marble. 

does not state tiieir official positions?—A. It only “ Commissioner of 
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Q. Have you an v means of faiowins whether the merita of the application were 
paawd on and finally determined by the Commissioner or^ the examiner?—A. I 
do not know. This happened 10 years before the suit. The latent was granted 
in 1082, and the snit was commenced in 1801, and all 1 know about the granting 
of the patent is the information obtained from that file wrapper that was sent to 
me from Washington. 

Q. Since these officials went out of office have you ever heard any complaints 
of the careless granting of applications for patents?—A. Only in a generiil way. 
I am not able to state anything specifically. I have freqiumtly heard the remark: 
You can go to Washin^m and get a patent on anything for |5. I hare frequently 
heard remarks of that mnd. 

Q. (By Mr. Clsrkk. ) Might not that remark grow ont of the fact that a very 
laree number of patents are issued?-A. It might. 

Q. It is a large country, and we are an inventive i)eoplc, and large numbers of 
patents might bo issued correctly, might there not?—A. That is true. I am merely 
giving some facts here. I think there is sc-arcely a man living who knows any- 
tiiing whatever al)Out my line of business but what would say, on reading tno 
specification and claims of either of these 2 patents, that there was no invention 
and no reason for granting a patent. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Do you know of anyinstances in which iiatents are used 
to maintain a monopoly or the control of the business as was intended to be done 
in this case?—A. I do not. 

Q. Do you think that any comjK-titive industry might lie controlled by patents, 
judging from your cxiierience with this?—A. I think so. 

Q. Do you tfiink that in order to establish and maintain that control a person 
could go to Washington and get patents that ought not to bo allowed?-A. Woll, 
I feel that it was dune in this instance. 

Q. (ByMr.FAKquHAR.) You do not make any general indictmont?—A. My time 
was pretty well occupied in defending myself against this, and since then in try- 
inij to attend to my business so as to make up for the money I lost, and I have not 
paid much attention to that matter. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) I wanted to find out whether, in your experience, yon 
considered that there had liccn exhibited a jsissibility that the industry might be 
controlled by patents; and, in the second place, whether it was jsissible to get 
these (intents impropirly; not by improper imians, lint where they were not inven¬ 
tions and ought not to be allowed?—A. I think the industry can lie controlled by 
patents, and in our line of bnsineas it would have been controlled if thojmtentee 
had been successful in this suit. I would have had to close my busineas. Whether 
it is right for patents to be used for the purpose of making a monopoly, that is a 
subject njion which there would be a great difference of opinion. Some say 
" yesj” others say “ no.” It certainly can be used for that iiurjiose. I think that 
everybody will agree that patents that are obtained for alleged inventions that 
ate worthless should certainly not be used for such purposes. 

Q. Do yon think these people made much money ont of that patent while it 
lasted—while it was not Mjudged improperly issued by the courts?—A. I have 
often tried to find ont whether they came out on the right side or not; I have 
never been sure of that. There was a time when they were getting in consider¬ 
able money. They had 84 manufacturers, each of whom had signed this agree¬ 
ment to pay them a royalty. 

Q. How much was the royalty?—A. It was 3 per cent on the total sales. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What became of the reissued patents?—A. The reissued 
patents are both supposed to be still in force—were in force. One expired last 
year and the other one expires next year; but since the decision in Philadelphia 
against the reissued patent, I have heard of no further suits being instituted. 

9' Is the gas and mectric fixture business a rnnsiderable business in Philadel¬ 
phia?—A. Itis quite a business, but not as extensive as in New York. 

Q. What is the number of establishments?—A. There are perhaps half a doxen 
manufacturers here in Philadelphia. 

Q. They employ a good many hands?-A. Ranging from SO to 250 each. 

9- Is the general condition of the business prosperous now?—A. Itis. There 
is one drawback that some of the manufacturers labor under—a concern that 
tries to do business in the way we do. Our motto is to make original designs and 
no copies. To do that involves employing designers and modelers and what we 
call chasers. Before producing a new pattern of a chandelier, which may sell 
for say $20, we may be put to the expense of $500 before we are r^y to make the 
first one. Another manufacturer (Nunes and he buys one of these and he uses the 
very fibtinie itself as a pattern; uses the cast pieces that occur in the fixture for a 
pattern; puts them in the sand and makes bis castings from them, and be offers 
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that chandelier for perhaps 10 per cent lower than the orippual niamifacturer of 
it. If he makes the work right, the original manufacturer most likely has to 
reduce his price, even though'he may have fixed a price that was perfectly just, 
considering not only the mamg of the fixture but the designing and producing 
of the pattonis. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) Can you not copyright your de.signsV—A. That subject 
was brought up hy the firm with which 1 was employed 20 yi'ars or more ago, 
and was dropjHid. They did copyright a few, but I W'as informed that there are 
HO many different designs it would cost a great deal to coi>yi ight 1 hi iii all; and if 
a man wants to infringe on the pattern all he need do would he t<i make some 
little change in it and the copyright would be of no avail: and yet the ordinary 
customer might not bo .able to distinguish lietwtsin the fixture winch was pro¬ 
duced and the original. So the coiiyright idea has never been foun<l to fill the bill. 

My attention has lieen called lately to a concern that liai; started ■within the 
lust fl months, and they issued a catalogue before they were even ready to manu¬ 
facture any goods. That catalogue was not made from any textures. When ■we 
jjet out a catalogue we hav<! to first make the "ixturo itself and then photograph 
it; then have a half-tone made and then printit. Now, this concern has not even 
bought the fixtures and produced the catalogue from them. They Inive taken the 
pagiisout of different manufacturers’c.atalogues and had new half-tones made 
right from the prints themselves, and sprcaid that catalogue around offering to 
make these goods at lower prices. Out of tho ICO jiages in the ca alogne there is 
not one page containing an ;irticle of which they are the original jiroilucers. 

tj. Could not that bo prevented hy copyrighting the catalogue, so that they 
could not use tho same catalogue?—A. I suppose it each ]iage was cojiyrightod 
they could not. 

tj. It tho book as a whole is copyrighb'd, each iiagc is covered.—A. Then it 
might have Is'cn immissible for this concem to do what I liave just stated as 
having been done. This catalogue of ICO pages is not ;ill from one firm, but from 
different firms. That, of course, has .an effect on prices. The only way they can 
sell these goods is hy underselling the original mannfactnrer; and if the original 
manufacturer has to reduce his prices, it has a tearing not only on his profits, 
but on tho wages of the workingmen, if this is carried on to any extent. 

Q. (By Mr. ChAEKK.) Can you think of any changes in existing laws or the 
passage of any new laws liy which that interference in trade can be prevented?— 
A. I did not think of saving anything on this subject jnst for that very reason- 
that I am unable to make any suggestions by which that may bo prevented. 

O. Do you know of any further statement?-A. That is all. 

(Testimony closed.) 


PHlljvi)Ei.l*niA, Pa., Thn-mhsr 20,1900. 

TESTIMOKY OF ME. HENEY S. GOODWIN, 

Shoe lusitr, Ilnmlale. N. J. 

The Bubcommission met in the rooms of the Manufacturers’ Cfinb at 7.30 p. m., 
pursuant to adjournment, Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. Hewy S. 
Gomlwin was introduced as a witness, and, teing duly affii-med, testified as 
follows; 

Q. (By Mr.LracHMAN.) Give your full name and i) 08 t-ofticeaddresK.—A. Henry 
8. Goodwin: Roselle, Camden County, N. J. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. I am a shoe laster. 

Q. Thatisasuhdivisioninthemannfactureof shoe-s?-A. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, might I say, with your penuission, 1 hai e ailirmed I am about 
to speak the truth, the whole ti-uth,and nothing but the tiuth. Theunestion 
arises as to what this commission ■will do after ■we nave told t he whole truth in this 
matter, and what the result ■will te when it reaches the Mauuliu'turers’ Associa¬ 
tion-in tho shops of the members of that association, where we work. The 
business which brought ns hero is rather a delicate one to te touched upon by 
employees of tho Manufacturers' Association, inasmuch as they have proved them¬ 
selves ■willing to discharge any of their employees when tho evidence given by 
them is detrimental to their business interests. I will ask you, Mr. Chairman, to 
make a ruling on it. 

Mr. Claske. All that we can say about that is that there is no pro^vision of 
law to especially protect a witness from any action that might be taken by others 
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on acconnt of his testimony here. We can only say on general principles, how¬ 
ever, that it would ordinarily he considered very hazardous for any manufacturer 
to discharge an employee on account of testimony that ho might give liefore this 
Issjy. and it is our opinion—at least it is mine—that you can testify with entire 
safety, but of course you must tahe your own risk. 

Mr. Litchman. Is this fear on your own jiersonal ac(!onnt or on that of your 
associates on the committet*? 

The W 1 TNE.S 8 . I am speaking for the whole committee. I have Is'on a sufferer 
as an individual myself for a number of years, and I do not wish to have anyone 
else snffer as I have suffered in this connection. 

Mr. Kkijnedy. Perhaps yon had lietter confer with your nssociah-s and detor- 
miue whether under the circumstances it is best to give testimony. 

The Witness. We have already considered the matter; but we thought it our 
duty to call your attention to the risk we were running at this time. 

Mr. Litchman. We will leave it in this shn]ie. tlien, I suggest: We proceed 
with the examination, and it iiuestions are asked to which the answer given might 
place yon in this isisition you sja-ak of, you would still have the right to decline 
to answer. 

The Witness. Thank yon. 

Mr. Clakke. Mr. Litchman ivill proceed to ask yon (picstions. 

y. {Bv Mr. Litchman.) Yon h.ave Imicii engaged in the bIkmi business for how 
long?—A. Alsmt 17 years. 

y. Most of the time in the vicinity of Philadelphia?—.!. Yes. 

You have been connected with labor organizations during that time?— 
A. Yes: during all that time, 

Q. fan jou name them?—A. I have been a member of the Knights of Lalior, 

Cj. In an official capacity?—A. In an official (aiiiacity. I was district master 
workman of District Assembly 70. 

y. That was the organization of the Knights of Labor that represented the 
shoemakers in this vicinity?—A. The shoemakers in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
I also belong to the Lasters' Protective ITnlon of America. I also Isdong to the 
IliHil and Shoe Workers' Union. 

tj. Was the Bisit and Shoe Workers' Union the successor of District Assembly 
70'?—A. Yes. 

Q. W.as that a voluntary organization on the p.vrt of the workmen'?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are tliere any agreements or arrangements for the settlement of trade dis¬ 
putes bc-tween the organizations to which yon refer ami the manufacturers.—A. 
There is no agreement between the Manufacturers' Assoiiation of Philadelphia 
and any voluntary trade union at the jiresent time. 

y. There is an agi'eement lietween the employers and the emidoyees in the 
slio]is'?—A. There is an agreement lietween the shoe mannfacturers and an 
organization which is compulsory on the part of eiu]iloyecK working in the slanis 
of the shiKi manufacturers in the MannfiM tiirers' Association. 

Q. Can you give the name of that organization'?-A. That organization is the 
Central Convention of Shoo Workers. 

Q. The membership in that organization you say is compiilsfiry'?-A. Yes. 

Q. In what way compulsory'?—A. Yon can not work in any of these fri-tories, 
according to the rules of the Manufacturers' Association, unless yon are willing 
to lie governed by its rules. 

Q. Is there an agreement between that association of shoo workers to which 
yon have referred and the inannfacturers'?—A. Yea. 

y. Rules and regulations'?—A. Rules and regulations. 

Have you a copy of them?—A. Yea. 

Will you submit it?—A. Yes. 

Vliereupon the witness submitted a copy of the “ Rules and regulations 
governing the factories of the Boot and Shoe Manufacturers' Association of 
Philadelphia and the by-laws of the Central Convention of Shoe Workers of 
Philadeljihia.") 

Q. Under those rules the meinliership in this organization is compulsory?— 
A. It is obligatory; yes. 

Q. One of the remiiations states that fact'?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you read it?—A. (Reading:) “Sec. 1. The members of this convention 
shall be composed of delegates representing the employees of the various shops 
operated by the Shoe Manufacturers' Association of Iffiiladelphia. 

“ Sec. 3. All shops shall be entitled to one delegate for every hundred taxable 
members or fractional part thereof. 

“Sec. 3. The delegates shall be elected annually by the shop association to 
serve for one year, and sliall present their credentials, signed by the president and 
secretary, to this convention on the first Saturday in January. 


Q. V 
(Wli 
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“Sec. 4. Any delegate leaving the nhop he repreisents shall forfeit his tnember- 
ship in this conventhm, and the idiop association shall elect another to fill the 
vacancy, and said delegate shall present his credentials at the first regnlar meeting 
of thhi convention thereafter.” 

Q. That rule does not seem to compel membership in this organization. Have 
yon read the right rnlo?—A. Well, that is about the nearest I can come to it; but 
I would say at this time that before any person working in any of these association 
shops was permitted to enter upon the work he was compelled to sign a paper 
sMing that he would renounce all allegiance to any voluntary organization and 
agi is) to submit to the rules governing the Manufacturers’ Association. 

y. Now, by whom were these rules and by-laws adoirtedV—A. I find the com¬ 
mittee’s name at the end of these rules, and they were adopted, I believe, by the 
central cmivcntion Itself after its formation. I have never been a member of that 
association at any time nor have I over sat there. 

Q. Are you now employed by a member of the Mannfactui-ers’ Association?— 
A. Y('8. 

Q. Bt'fore receiving employment were yon compelled or re(iuircd to sign the 
agreement to which you refer'?—A. Not in the factory in which 1 am employed. 

y. Has it been the geniiral custom in that factory to re(iuire the help to sign 
this agreement'?—A. Not in the factory in which 1 am employed. 

y. But tluit factory is a member of the Manufacturers^ Assfatlation'?—A. Yes. 
I learned this present week that in another factory, where some trouble existed 
during the last 4 months, before anyone is allowed to go to work there he is 
obliged to sign these rules at this time. 

y. You can now go on and make a statement as to general conditions in your 
own way. The commission will then ask you questions on the particular parts 
brought out by your statement. 1 would suggest that you commence from the 
time of the organization of the Knights of Labor, as the representative of the 
slwM) workers of Philadelpliia, and give a short story of the manner of operation 
under tliat organization and under its miccessor, the hoot and shoe workers' 
union, if that was the successor, and then lead up to the present organization of 
the employers and this compulsory organization to which you have referred. 
That will give a connected story of the condition-of affairs, perhaps.—A. In 1884 
District Assembly 70, Knights of Lalxir, elected 7 members to meet with 7 mem- 
liers elected by the Manufacturers’ Association, and that 14 composed our joint 
executive hoard forthreeyears,until 1887. In thefall of 1887 trouble commenced 
between the manufacturers and the employees, and after being locked out by the 
immjifactnrers for 6 weeks, the organization which at present exists, known as 
the Central Convention of Shoo Workers, was brought about by the manufac¬ 
turers and some of their employees. This organization, known as the Central 
Convention of Shoe Workers, is supposed to represent the shoe workers of the 
city of Philadelphia, and the point we want to make on that question is that they 
do not represent the shoe workers. We wish to show you that the organization 
itself is compulsory and controlled by the Manufacturers’ Association. In order 
to prove that, before I go any further, I desire to read just a little, showing you 
tliat the delegates to that central convention must go there by the will of the 
manufacturer, or else Buie 1, which gives the manufacturer the right to employ 
or discharge, will be brought to bear on him. Mr. Hoylan a.ss(!rts that some time 
ago, when ne was working in the factory of B. P. Oblinger & Co., he was to have 
l^n a candidate for election to the Central Convention of Shoe Workers in oppo¬ 
sition to John Wilkins, the present representative, and on Mr. B. P. Oblinger 
being notified of the same, he informed Mr. Moylan that it was his wish that 
Mr. Wilkins be continued as the delerate; whereupon Mr. Moylan very macefnlly 
retired, and Mr. John Wilkins is still the representative from Oblinger’s factory. 

Charles H. Hayes asserts that while working in the shop of Zeiglcr Brothers in 
1897 he was elected a delemte to the Central Convention of Shoe Workers in 
oppositiun to A. P. Super. He was discharged from his employment and Mr. A. 
F. Super was elected to fill his place as dele^te, and is now the president of the 
Central Convention of Shoe Workers. 

Q. What is this from which you are reading?—A. These are data we have col¬ 
lected since we have been on this committee. I will now read another one, show¬ 
ing that the rules have been violated which they have made themselves; that is, 
the rule that the shop association shall elect a delegate. This is from a copy 
of the credentials submitted to that central body (reading): “The following 
communication was received from P. T. Hallehan, Central Convention of Shoe 
Workers: ‘ J. O’Connell is no longer in our employ. The bearer, Mr. Davis, will 
act as representative of our shop. Kindly let us know how mnoh we owe. Yours, 
truly, P.T. Hallehan.’” 
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Q. Mi. Halleban was a shoe mannfactarer?—A. Yes. It is also asserted that 
H. L. Townseud sent a credential siuiilar to Mr. Halleban’s. He also was a shoe 
mannfactnrer, and is aec-retary of the Mannfaetnrers' Association. 1 thinh that 
will be sufficient to prove that case. 

For obvious reasons I desire not to state the name of the person who has suf¬ 
fered. but will state the facts of a case if it be the wish of the commission. 

Q. Go on and state the fact.—A. A shoemaker now bolding a prominent posi¬ 
tion. position of foreman in one of the factories, while workinR as a journeyman 
shoemaker represented that factory in the Central Convention of Shoe Workers. 
DurijifC the time that he represented the shop a case came before that kidy and ho 
voted ill favor of the workinffiuau, and on retiiniing to the factory he was dis- 
cliarged, the inaimfacturer claimiu)? the rijtht to discharije him according to Rule 
1—the munnfacturer claimed the right to employ and discharge at all times. This 
slioeniaker after being discharged answered various advertisements for iKisitions, 
and on Isong asked by manufaidiirers what his name was, where he had last 
worked, and other infonnation be was told iliat there was no employment to be 
given him. After .S weeks looking for a isisition he returned to where he had 
Wen employed, asked the proprietor why he was thus victimized, said it was not 
fair, it was unjust and un-American, and curtailed his liberty as a man. Ho was 
informed that he could come hack to his old imsitiou provided in the future W 
(Hinducted himself to the satisfaction of his employers. Ho has since worked 
there. 

Q. And now occupies the position of foreman, you say?—A. To the laist of my 
knowledge, at I lie present time. This statemoiit was made in tlie union to which 
he belonged at ihe time. 

Rule ,5 of the Manufacturers'Association reads: “Pending the discussion and 
decision of any ditlerence or dispute there shall ho no lockout, strike, stoppage, 
or cessation of work by either employer or employed. * * » This rule 
implies that in no case is it necessary to resort to hx'konts, strikes, or violent 
means in any fonn, it lieing the office of reason, acting according to the golden 
rule, to adjust and settle all human interests.'’ 

Very recently there has been a strike or hxikoiit in one of the shops of the Manu¬ 
facturers’ As.six’iation, Two of the strike employwig made a)iplicstion for work 
in another factory Isdonging to the Mimufacturers' Association. The employer 
for whom they had worked telephoned to the employer they were then working 
for, and he went into the work room and asked these two men if they had worked 
for a certain other manufacturer. They repin'd they had, and he told them they 
could not work there any more; that they wore to get their things together and 
leave the factory, which they did. 

Q. Was any complaint made of their work't—A. No. 

Q. Any complaint of their conduct'^—A. No. 

Q. Was any reason given for their discharge'^—A. Nonewhatever. Ihavosinoe 
visited that factory as a memlier of a committee from the United Labor League 
of Philadelphia and asked the gentleman why it was he distiharged them. He 
said he claimed the right to employ and. discharge according to Rule 1 of the 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Did he claim that Rule 1 anjMrseded the provisions of Rule 5?—A. I do not 
think we argued that question. Rule 1 is very brief and to the point (reading): 
“ The right of t he manufacturer to employ or discharge employ ees must be acknowl¬ 
edged.’ The second rule reads: “ Employers or employees must not discriminate 
for or amiust any individual because he or she is not a member of any organiza¬ 
tion." This rule lias been violated by the Manufacturers’Association. In one of 
the factories of the Manufacturers’Association the same trouble arose in thelast- 
ing department. Those men refused to abide by the rulesmveniing the Mann- 
fact urers’ Assixiiation, and the Central Convention of Shoe workers and quit work 
in a Isidy. When they did that the manufacturers held a meeting anff passed a 
resolution that no male help be employed in that department until t&t factory had 
its quota of lasters. This is a copy of a communication written by the manufac- 
turcis’ secretary, dated August 1#, 1900, in connection with the present case. It 
reads (reading): “It was further unanimously resolved that until Messrs.Crox- 
ton, "Wwid & Co. get their required number of lasters you are notified by the 
executive committ^ of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association that no other firm, 
membersof the association, shall from this day employ any additional male help.” 

Q. Dq you claim that that action was a violation of Rule 5, which you have 
just read, which provides that there shall be no hxikont, strike, stoppage, or ces¬ 
sation of work by either employer or employed?—A. I do not claim that. That 
is, I am not submitting it for that; I am submitting it for the information of the 
commission. 
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(J. (By Mr. Clahkk.) Do yon claim tliat was an indirect way of preventing 
tliene men from becoming reemployed?—A. Yes. 

(j. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Was the difficulty between the lasters and the manu- 
factnrers?—A. Yes. 

Q. And was there, because of that, a lookout of the balance of the men employed 
in the factory?—A. No. 

Q. I do not quite understand the statement of your case.-A. I want to prove 
by this a violation of Rule 2. (Beading;) ‘' Employers or employees must not dis¬ 
criminate for or against any individual because he or she is or is not a member 
of any organization." Tlie manufacturers then held a meeting and pa.sacd a 
motion to discharge the president of tlie Lusters' Protective Union. That is 
what I want to got at. That shows tliat this rule has tssm violahsl; that they 
did discriminate against a man lK;eauso he was an officer in an organization. 
There is a discrimination in the fact that the jiresident of the Lasters' Union was 
discharged by a memlxu' of the Manufacturers’ Association. 

Q. How did you establish that fact'?—A. Wo certainly can not l•stablisll that 
fact in a legal way, but from inference; and in conversation with a foreman of 
one of the factories a committee from t he lasters were given to understand t hat 
this man was discharged by order of the Manufacturers' Assm-iatiou. and while 
his employer at that time did not vote for his discharge, did not wish ti i discharge 
him, kept him working one week after the resolution was pa.ssod at the Manu¬ 
facturers’Asscs'iation, ho eventually did discharge him. 

Q. (ByMr.FAItqUHAU.) What is the usual construction iiliwa-d on Rule 2; is it 
the establishment of the open shop?—A. Tliat rule is dormant to all intents and 
purposes. 

Q. But does not that rule practically make an open sho])? It is open to anyone 
without a card, or with a e.ard, without discrimination at all'?—A. Supposedly. 
The memliorsof the Central Convention of Shoe Workers are notexts‘cted to have 
a card of any kind. There is no card of .any kind. 

Q. But they have a membership, haven't they'?-A. They have no membership. 
There is no card of memlicrship. 

(j. How do they get a title for the organization at all?—A. They exist in imme; 
that is all. The shop's crew are supposed to come together and elect a delegate 
to the Central Convention of Shoe Workers in accordance with their numiirical 
strength, but we have never yet remembered seeing anything carried out in that 
way. -Alsait probably a dozen iiersons would come togethfu on some Saturday 
aftemiKin, or some time during the week, and elect a delegate when a vacancy 
oecurred. 

tj. How many are under the operation of the rules and regulations that yon 
have just read?—A. I think there ore about 20 factories, if I remember right. 

(j. How much control has it with the trade?—A. It controls the entire trade, 
almost. 

As to the assertion I have made in connection with the discharge of the president 
of the Lasters’ Union, I desire to continue this statement. Since I have lieen a 
member of this eommittis' I wrote the gentleman, who is out of town. As soon 
as he gets discharged from one of these factories he must leave the citj;. There is 
no hoj )0 for him when he gets discharged, and eonseiinently he loses his manhood. 
'This IS a letter written from Vineland, N. .1., by the president of the Lasters’ 
Union of Philadelphia in resixmee to an inquiry asking him to state how he was 
distbarged. It reads [reading]: " Mr. Godowin—Dear Sir: I received a letter 
from Mr. Kirkbime, requesting me to communicate to you the facts regarding 
my discharge from Smaltz. Goodyear & Go.’s. I would have written at once, but 
have biHfU waiting, working until 9 o'clock every night. Perhaps yon don’t know 
that Thomas Shea, our secretary, announced one meeting night that he had been 
told by a manufacturer that all the officers and prominent members were to be 
discharged. See him alsmt that. ’Tlie following week I was called up to the 
foreman’s office. He told me that he was very sorry, but ho had something he had 
to tell me. I said, ‘All right, out witli it: I guess I know what it is.’ He said, 
‘ Well, you ore discharged for poor work.’ I told him I was sorry he was com- 
ladled to discharge me, as he knew I had always tried to do ray work well. He 
said he knew that, but ho had to obey orders. He requested me to take my tools 
out that night, altliough it was about 6 o'clock. He said he didn’t think the mem¬ 
bers of the firm would want me to come in the shop again—also insisted on pay¬ 
ing me off. 1 had to wait until after 6 for my money. I went to see Mr. Smaltz 
next day. He acted surprised at hearing of my dischar^. I insisted upon seeing 
some of the bad work and defied him to show any. He did not have time, but 
he hod time to talk fully 1 hour, and I asked him for a letter of recommenda¬ 
tion. He stud he would not give me one, as he said ho did not like the way 1 
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talked to liim. I told him that he knew I was not discharged for Imd work, 
and as he professed to he a Christian, and was a Sunday-school superintendent, 
he conld not refuse me and be honest. He said, ‘ Well, I will give it to yon if 
t^t is all yon want.' He then wrote the letter recommending my good work¬ 
manship. This letter I will place at j’onr disposal it yon want it. Mr. Smalts 
then a.sked mo why we did not settle mth Croxton & Wood. He invited me to sit 
down. Then wo had a lengthy talk abont the Iward of arbitration. If there is 
anything that 1 have not stated clear enongli, let me know.” 

I told him it was not necessary to send the letter of recommendation, and I 
havi'iiot gotit. 

I find the Central Convention of Shoe Workers, in connection with this present 
ca.'-e, wrote tlieMannfactnrers'Ass(K'iation, stating that they did not think it was 
fair that they slionld refuse to eiuidoy any inah' help is'iidiiig a settlement, and I 
liave a copy hero of ttie answer whieli <’aine to it, This is rather a lengthy com- 
innnieatiori. It is dati'd "Postoftiee Bo,'! r)IO. Philadelphia. September 10,1000.” 
It is till' letP'i- from H. L. Townsend to the Central Convention of Shoo Workers, 
answering (pieries. jRea.ling;| ■■ W. P. Connors. sfH'retary of the Central Con¬ 
vention ot Shoe Workers. Dear .Sir; Find following a re,si)onse to (pipries made 
by yon to the executive board; ’To the Central Convention of Shoo Workers; 
Your exeentivc; eoiuinittee has made an iminiry of our (txeentive committee 
whether or not onr inannfactnrers'refnsal to employ any additional male help 
was not a loekoni. We beg to make answer and say that the right to employ or 
not to employ, to di.sebarge or not to discharge, are prerogatives essential to the 
intelligent direction of iiny bnsiness, especially shoo manufacturing, and I'rovidcd 
for in onr joint rules. When an organized body antagonistic in spirit and intent 
itijndieionsly argues with and se<-nres the eoop(;ration of the workmen to make 
efforts and i>nbli(;ly declare themselves to destroy our plan of arbitration, the 
manufacturer, if discreet, sees his first safety in the curtailment of his product. 
It is imisissible for him to safely renew contracts when he is confronted with a 
danger signal that tells him his business in the futuremaynot 1)6 attended by the 
peace, <iuiet. or good will that has prevailed in his business for 13 years and 8 
months. When t he members of the Lasters'Protective Association of America 
publicly declared tlu'ir antagonism to our jointrnles and repelled any arbitration 
or procedure which would recognize the riglits of-the employers or our joint 
organization; when they sougiit to destroy and render invalid all contracts in 
force, the most stringent measures that will remedy this condition becomes nec- 
es.sary. These measures we know work hardships in various intensities. Possi¬ 
bly more to the small manufacturer who employs on certain branches avory 
small number, and the workman who anticipated work at a given time, than the 
large manutactiirer, but it liehooves each manufacturer and each member ot the 
Central Convention ot Shoe Workers to endeavor to rapidly repair the encroach¬ 
ments. Neither your organization nor our association could enforce anyone to 
work adversely to his wish, and it tiniitly lieconies the duty of each manufac¬ 
turer and workman to send to the firm needing help by reasons of the strike any 
whom they can, who desire to work under peaceful conditions, and to discount^ 
nance any and all who will not arbitrate disputed questions. It was exceedingly 
unfortunate that the jieriod of time from the Ifitli to the 33d ultimo elaiised dur¬ 
ing which our mutual liest interests were assaileil. As this was unavoidably due 
to the illness of your secretary, no further reference is necessary. We lieg to say 
further that at the present writing any factory of our assoemtion will employ 
any help they may need or any 1 iranch, provid^ the applicant agrees to work under 
the rules providtm for our joint direction. We make this response to convey to 
your Ikidy the assurance that under all circumstances the rules must lie respected 
and adhered to, and, further, to tender our appreciation otthe action of your con¬ 
vention in their special meeting, of the manly expressions of your delegates to 
sustain peace and harmony. By order of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association. 
Howard L. Townsend, secretary.”' 

I would not have the members of this commission think that the Lasters’ Pro¬ 
tective Union refused all overtures for arbitration. There never came any overtures 
fnim the Mmiufacturers’ Association for arbitration of this particular case. The 
overture came from the shoe lasters’ association to the manufacturers for arbitra¬ 
tion in this case, and they refused it. And a resolution was offered later, in the 
lasters' union, stating that we were willing to arbitrate the case then pending; 
and further stating that the average wages of the lasters in one of the factories 
would not reach 85, which was not contradicted by the Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tion. A committee from the lasters’ executive board, by request of one of the 
manufacturers, waited on them for the imrpose of arbitrating, and was told, after 
they did present themselves according to a^eement, that they could not be given 
a hearing. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Was any reason given?— A. Because no trades union 
oomd M received—no committee from any trades union could be received; that 
all overtures must come through the Centi’al Convention of Shoe Workers, which 
the lasters’ union refused to recomize. The lasters' union refused to recognize 
any organization which is compulsory and coercive in its application. 

To snow you that even the niles which they made themsmves are not lived up 
to, I would like to read a few extracts from the minutes of the Central Convention 
of Shoe Workers. (Beading:) “Violation of rule 18 in the factory of Zeigler 
Brothers. Extracts from minutes of the Central Convention of Shoe Workers, 
February 8,1898. Delegates reported that the Zeigler Brothers’ lasters had taken 
a reduction. It was agreed that the secretary notify the president of the Zeigler 
Brothers’ shop associauon to have the shop association conform to rule 18 (rale 
18 reads; ‘ No bill of wages will be received from any organization, but all bills 
shall originate with and be presented by either employer or employee on or before 
Octolier 1 of each year where any changes are desired, and shall lie settled by 
November l,to take effect 1st Decemlier following, and continued in force 1 year.’ 
Making a reduction in the mouth of February is a violation of that rale) of rules 
and regulations governing the factory working under the arbitratiou rules, and 
notify the secretory of the action taken. If not, the members of the joint Ixiard 
of arbitration from the central convention were instructed to bring the case before 
the next meeting of the joint board of arbitration. Henry Thornton, secret^.’’ 

Extract from minutes, March 5,1898; “ Communication was read from Zeigler 
Brothers’ shop association stating that they had approved the change in the bill 
of wages of hand lasters; which was, on motion, received and filed. Henry 
Thornton, secretary.” 

Extract from muiutes of special meeting of the Central Convention of Shoe 
Workers, February 18,1898; “ The secretory read the call fur the special meeting, 
stating that the puller-overs for the lasting machines of Hayes-Partridge Shoe 
Company had quit work in a body. A communication was road from the execu¬ 
tive committee of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association; on motion was received 
and token up for action. After considerationit wasonmotion agreed that the men 
working on that branch be ordered to return to work on Monday, February 14.” 

1 miglit say there was no further action token Iw the central body in that, but 
1 made a note here from a conversation with one of the men interested, asiollows: 
“ The men presented themselves on Monday, February 14, at the factorj', and were 
told by Mr. Sinai tz that they would not be alloweil to work; the same lieing reported 
to Mr. Wilkins, president of the Central Convention of Shoe Workers.” And the 
• case was dropjicd. That was also a violation. To show you that the lasters have 
submitted unwillingly to those rules, I have a memorandum of 1 or 8 communi- 
catiuns which I desire to read at tliis time; 

(Beading;) “ Thelasters of C.S. Gibbons. Extract from the minutes of the cen¬ 
tral convention of September 4,1897. The following resolution was offered; ‘ That 
it has come to our notice that the lasters in the shop of Charles S. Gibbons, who 
had a case at the last meeting of the joint boai'd of arbitration, have been discharged. 
This convention feels aggrieved at the action of said firm and deem it an in jura to 
our side of the joint boiad.’ The resolution was on motion adoiited and placed on 
the minutes.” 

“ The lasters of Laird, Schrober & Co.; Extract from minutes of Central Con¬ 
vention of Shoo Workers December 4, 1897. ‘ The following communication was 
received from the Shoo Manufacturers’ Association, and on motion received and 
filed; 

" ‘ Central Convention of Shoe Workers, H. Thornton, secretary. Dear Sir: The 
Goodyear welt and McKay lasters of Messrs. Schrober & Co. have quit work and 
gone out in a body contrary to the rales governing your convention and our asso¬ 
ciation. They claim to have grievances and appemed to the joint board of arbi¬ 
tration competed of representotivesofyonreonventionandonrassociatioc. Their 
case was heard. The arbitration board decided the case, and now these few mis¬ 
guided men refused to accept the board’s decision, tbere% imperiling the work of 
all employees of the factories. W e ask that yon immediately notify these men to 
retnrn to work at once, or their places will be filled with the approval of the Cen¬ 
tral Convention of Shoe Workers. Itistheunanimonsoplnion of our association, 
and so expressed by resolution at our meeting held to-night, that if the men con¬ 
tinue to act as they have they forfeit their ri^t to future employment in factories 
woridng under arbitration rales. By order of the Manufacturers’ Association. 
Howard L. Townsend, secretary.’” 

To show you that there is a blacklist kept for the purpose of keeping track of 
men who are disobedient to those rales, I have here a communication sent by two 
listers who both worked in Philadelphia at one time and are now worldag in 

Lynnilfase. 
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(Beodii^) “ Lynn, Mass., November 13,1900. Mr. JamoB H^ey, Dear Slrand 
Broths: We, the -undersigned, do hereby swear that while in company -with Mr, 
Charles Elldns [I might state incidentally that this Mr. Elkins is a member of 
the Manufacturers’ Association] in Graff's saloon, on the comer of Fifth and 
Arch streets, PhiladelphiB, a conversation was started during which Mr. Charles 
Elkins m^e the statement that there were only two men in the city that were 
blacHisted. This was brought about by Mr. Charles Elkins telling Mr. Jacob A. 
Overs that if he wanted a job and he was in need of a laster he would give it to 
him, Mr. Overs replying that he thought he was blacklisted; and'Mr. Klkins then 
replied tliat there were only two men in the city on the blacklist. Sworn and 
snWribed l)efore a notary public in Es-sta County. Mas.sBch>i6etts. Jacob A. 
Overs. J. E. Foley. Henry 11. Green, Notary l*ubli<-. Seal attached.’’ 

The Manufacturers’ Asscxiiation apnointe<l a committei> to work in conjunction 
with a committee from the Central Convention of Stioe 'Workers, and they made 
the following report; 

(Heading:) “The secretary rend a communication from Mr. J. H. Smalts, act¬ 
ing secretary of tlie joint committee of the ('entral (Convention of Sh(s< Workers, 
and the Shoe Mannfacturei-s’ Aas{K;iation apisanted a committot) to come to a 
mutual nnderstamling in regard to the communication of August 1(1,1900, where 
the executive committi-e of the Mannf.-u-.turers' Association statod there will lie 
no male helii emiiloyed until (Croxton, Wish! & Company have tlieir full (piota (if 
lasters. The joint committee recommended that saiil notice of the executive 
commitee is disapproved, and it is recommended that no like notice be issued in 
future similar cases.” 

This is from the olli(-ial minutes posted in the Shoe Manufacturers' Association, 

I think that is all the data I have collected so far. I want to state that the 
Central Convention of Shoe Workers was formed at the expressed wish of the 
Manufacturer’s Association, in order to sulistitute some form of arliitratiou for 
the one that went out of existem-e at tlie time that Di.strictABsembly70 went out 
of existence after its struggle with the Manufacturers’ Association. The men 
forming that association could not return to work in the factories governed by 
the Manufacturers’ Assoi-iation until they signified their willingness to abide by 
those rules drawn up in accordance with the dictates of the Manufiu-turers’ 
Assisdation. Tliat has lieen in existeni-e tor Id years. Efforts have lieen made 
at various times to organize the shmi trade of Philadelphia for the purpose of 
doing away with this so-called arbitration arrangement. It never was satiiuactory 
to anyone, not even to the delegates themselves. Tlie delegates came back from 
that convention and reported to the men in the shop that they were dissatisfied 
-with its workings at various times; and invariably, when their manhoml rose in 
its strength, and they took courage to denounce it in the convention, they were 
discharged under rule 1, which gave the manufacturer the right to discharge at 
all times. 

’There is another rule which gives the manufacturer the right to change the 
system at any time between seasons. For instance, if a man is working piece¬ 
work and the manufacturer is not allowed according to the rales to reduce his 
wages at that time, he has the right to place that man on weekly wages, thereby 
giving him a less wage than he could earn by piecework, and vice versa. 

Q. (By Mr. Farijchak.) Are the arrangements on that scale made twice a 
year’f—A. Only once a year. Tliat is rule 12. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchhan.) The particular i^evance that yon complain of is not 
against arbitration in itself?—A. Is not ajminst arbitration. 

U. You believe in arbitration'?—A. I lielieve in arbitration properly conducted, 
if both sides are represented fairly 

Q. Are yon opposed to strikes’?—A. Invariably so. 

(j. Do you think that with a system of mutual arbitration strikes could be 
virtually eliminated from your trade?—A. I believe with honest arbitration it 
could. 

<J. Has there been any change in the rate of wages in the shoe trade in Phila¬ 
delphia daring the last 10 years?—A. 'Well, for instance, the shoe that we got 10 
cents for previous to the present so-called system of arbitration, we now have to 
do for 5, and in some cases less than 6. 

Q. How long has that rate of wages prevailed?—A. It has gradually been 
brought down to its present condition, each year. 

U. Has there been any increase in wages during the last 8 years'?—A. I have 
no knowledge of it. 

Q. Has there been any in the lasters’ department?—A. At this present time we 
get an advance of about 30 per cent, I think. 

Q. Compared with what time?—A. Going into effect the 1st of December, this 
year. 
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Q. Compared with what time—that is, an advanoe over what yon have been 
recieiving for the last yearV —A. For the past year; yes. 

Q. Does that affect all the branches of the indnstry?—A. Only the lasters who 
are on a strike durini? the jmwent year. 

Q. Was that advance given voluntarily by the employers?—A. I do not know 
how I shonld answer that question. 

Ij. Was tile advance the result of this strike you sjieak of?—A. We Ixdieve so. 
(^. A demand was made for an increase of wages?—.A. A demand was made for 
an increase in wages by the lasters. 

tj. Was that demand granted when it was made?—A. It was not granted when 
it was made. 

y. Did a strike ensne?—A. Yes. 

y. Pending that strike, was there an adinstmentof the difficulty in any way?— 
A. There was an adinstment made in the free shoiis. 

y. Was aiiadvauce granted in the free slio])s?—A. It was not granted until the 
let of Deeemlier, exeejit where a new style was introduced and a new leather 
was intrislneed. 

y. The advance, however, will be general in all the shops?—A. Not in all the 
slioiis; in the greater imrtion of the shops. 

y. Yon say there are 28 factories in Philadelphia?—A. I believe there are 

alnint 2K. 

y. Can yon tell how many hands these 28 factorii-s employ?—A. Somewhere 
about 2.0IKI. 

y. D(K‘s the Central O/onveiition of Shoe Workers embrace botli men and 
women?—A. Yes. 

y. And do the women have delegates in this convention the same as the men?— 
A. I have never known of there being women delegates. 

y. Have yon ever personally atbmded a meeting of the Central Convention?— 
A. No. 

O. Most of the delogates, then, so tar as you know, are men?—A. Yevs. 
y. llow far has machinery come into tlie lasting deiiartment? Describe the 
intrcsluctioii of machinery.—A. The introduction of maidiinery in tlio lasting 
department has liism brought about during the last Hi years and has jirobably 
dis])laci'd 2il ]H'r cent of the lasters. 

y. Have their jdaces been supplied by helpers, finer machines, and an ecpial num¬ 
ber of lasters discharged?—A. Itisthe cnstoni of the shoo maidiine manufacturing 
comiuuiy to teach an employee of the flrm to nin the maiduue, and afterwards 
withdraw when the employees learn, 
y. That person who is taught, is he a laster?—A. Invariably so. 
y. That IS, ho is a man who was a bister?—A. Yes. 

y. In that ease there is no bister displaced?—A. I would not bave it understood 
that way. becau.se when yon take 1 laster and teach him to rnu the machine he 
and another laster would do the work of H bisters by the help of that machine. 

y. Now, are these machines applied to all kinds of shoes?-A. Except the turned 
department. 

y. By the turned department do you moan the sho(is made with the Goodyear 
mafdrine, ordo you moan the old-fashioned turned shoe?—A. I mean the sh(*8 
iniwle by the GotHlyear machine. 

y. Then the application of the lasting machine is general in the trade?—A. Yes. 
y. In all the factories in Philadelphia?—A. With very little exception—small 
shops. 

y. So fur us you know, does that condition prevail in the factories in New Eng¬ 
land?—A. Yes. 

y. How far was the introduction of that macdiine an instrument for the break¬ 
ing np of the lasters’ union'?-A. I am not cajrable of answering that. 

y. (By Mr. FABquuAR.) In your own shop did the lasters object to the 
machine’?—A. No. 

y. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you any remedy to suggest by legislation to get 
at the grievances and complaints which you make’?-A. Our committee have some 
suggestions to make for legislation in regard to the army contracts. We are 
suffering very severely in the way of army contracts, the way they are given out, 
particularly in this locality. The army contracts sometimes are taken by mer¬ 
chants who are in other business as well as shoe dealing—merchants who are not 
in the shoe-manufacturing business—and are again sublet to manufacturers, and 
in one particular instance a dry goods merchant takes a contract for making 
army shoes and sublets it to a manufacturer who makes his other work, who 
would not accept it under any other conditions. The conditions are that if he 
refuses to manufacture the army contract he loses the contract of maldug his 
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Other work. This dry Roods merchant handles a great many shotis, and hi.s cns- 
tom is sought very much. 

Q.'Would you care to name that dry goods merchant?—A. No; I have no hesi¬ 
tation. There are two in the city of Philadelphia who take contracts in that way, 
though I refer principally to one—tliat is Mr. John Wanamaker. I will further 
state in connection with Mr. Wanamaker that 3 years ago. while I was secretary 
of the Central Shoe Council of Philadelphia, I wrote Mr. Wanamaker and asked 
him it ho thought it was right, lieing a puhlic-spirited man and one who had 
iHilitical aspirations in the State of Pennsylvania—if it was right and proper for 
Iiim to send his anny work into the State of New .Tersey to he made under condi¬ 
tions which I named at that time, saying that the shoemakers of Philadelphia 
were the men who made those shw's. Tliere were no shoemaki'rs in Vineland at 
that time who could manufacture those sIiik-s; they were made entirely hy hand. 
The shoemakers of Philadelphia had to go down to Vineland and stay there a 
week, pajing their board down there for a week and paying their railroiwl fare, 
which co.st them $1.60, and returning afU‘r having alsiut JiSi deducted from their 
wei'k's wages. I a.sked him if ho thought it was fair todo that, and I asked him.it 
he j{ot another contract, would he sublet it in the city of Philadeliihia, therehy 
giving the Philadelphia shoemakers a chance to earn this money and live with 
their families. Mr. Wanamaker wrote me and said he would, providisl I (siuld 
show him a place in the city of Philadelphia where his work could hi' done with 
satisfaction. That promise he has tailed to live u)) to. I find since that time 
that he has sublet some of the army contraids to a house in Chicago, and he still 
continues, when he gets a contract, to sublet it in Vineland, N.J. 

Q. Are any of his anny contracts sublet in Philadelphia?—A. One or two have 
been sublet in Philadelphia. 

Q. How recently?—A. One iiortion, which Mr. Keeley.in Vineland. N.J.,could 
not finish, was suldet in Philadelphia. We find also that Mr. Ellis (iimliel, of 
Philadeljihia, takes army contracts and then sublets them under the same system. 

Q. Is he of the finn of Oimbol Brothers?-A. Of the linn of Uiiula'l Brothers, 
having a laige shoe business. 

Q. Are their army goods made in Philadelphia?-A. The annv contracts—some 
of them were made in Philadelphia—1 believe they were all mailein Philadelphia. 
My colleague. Mr. Healey, says that Mr. Ellis Oimlad hud his last contract made 
in Auburn, Me. What we ]iavticuliU'ly complain about is that wo have received 
reports in Philadelphia that those other shops were doing tho work for a less 
amount than the Philadelphia lusters were getting, and consisiuently the Philadol- 
jihia lusters had to be reduced to the same figure in order to give our employers a 
chance, to compete with those outsiders. 

Q. Does the iinestion of immigration affect you at all hero in your hajality?—A. 
We do suffer some from the immigration. 

Q. Can you explain in what way and to what extent?—A. Ono or two cases 
have come under my personal knowledge. I have found immigrants newly landed 
going into the shop where I have been working, and, after hearing the prices 
that were being paid, offering to work for a less amount. That has come under 
my personal notice. 

Q. Were they shoemakers?—A. Supposedly. ' 

Q. I mean by that, did they come in to learn the trails, or did they have the 
trade when they came here as immigrants?-A. Tliat question I could not strictly 
answer because they were not put to work. 

Q. You mentioned this matter of Mr. Wanamaker in connection with army 
contracts when asked if you had any remmly to suggest to the commission. Now, 
what remedy do you suggest to meet that casi; that you cited?—A. Houiothing after 
the style in which the contracts of the city government of Philadeliihia are let— 
that no one be allowed to take a contract utuess he is thoroughly prepareil to exe¬ 
cute it himself. 

Q. Does the system of subletting contracts in the shoe trade resemble to a 
degree the sweating system in the clothing trade?—A. I hardly think the evil is 
eoiCTeat. 

Q. Differs in degree?—A. I hardly think the evil is so great as the sweating 
system in the clothing trade. 

Q. Do yon have here in Philadelpliia a system of shops tliat take nut contracts 
from manufacturers?-A. In the shoe business? 

0. Ye8.-A. No. 

Q. All of the shoe manufacturing is done substantially in the factories?—A. 
Yes, in the factories. 

Q. You understand what I mean by the factorie8?—A. Yea, Ithoroughly under¬ 
stand that. I wish to say right here that the manufacturer by whom I am now 
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employed lias taken a contract. The contract waa sublet to him at a fignre less 
than he hid for it himself—in order to keep his lasters employed. 

Q. Are yonr relations pleasant with your present employer?—A. Most pleasant, 
yea. 

Q. And can you say that of all the men that he employs?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any omection to giving the name of your present employer?—A. 
Mr. Jolm Mundell. He is a man to be envied in that respect. Heisapurephilan- 
throjiist, I believe. 

Q. Do yon care to go into any further explanation of your own difScnlty in get¬ 
ting employment after the trade trouble of 1887?—A. Well, it might be consid¬ 
ered personal, though I have no objetition, if you wish it. 

Q. Only as bearing upon the general difficulty of getting employment if a man 
engages in a labor difficulty.-A. At the time that the present system of so-called 
arbitration went into existence 1 was working for a shoe manufacturer, a mem- 
Iwr of the maunta(!tnrers’ association. I was not allowed to return to work in 
any factory for more than 5 years. A Iwok—what we called the blue book; it 
boro a blue cover—was gotten out by the manufacturers’ association, and each 
prominent officer and member of the Knights of Labor was given a page and 
sometimes two in that blue book by the secretary of the National Manufacturers’ 
Assiwiation. That book, in my l)oIier, was distnbuted broadcast to the members 
of the National Bimt and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association. 

Q. (By Mr. FAliiiUiiAH.) The book was gotten out by the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciatiou?-A. By the secretary of the Manufacturers’ Association, for which reason 
he received a gold watch and other testimonials of the kindness of the Manufac¬ 
turers’ Association, national and load. That book, as I have said, was sent broad¬ 
cast, and I re(!eived 2 i>ages in that Isiok, saying that considering I was a young 
man I was deemed very clever, etc., which, in my estimation, was the means of 
keeping mo on the street for 6 years. I lielieve honestly I was kept on the street 
through tlio medium of that Isiok for .'i years. I know of others who were treated 
in the siune manner. 

Q. Do you think of anything else that you care to state in a general way?—A. 
I might say incidentally that wo make shoes here now and export those shoes to 
all parts of the world. We export shoes to England, Germany, the greater por¬ 
tion of the continent of Europe, South Africa, and Australia, right from the city 
of Philadelphia, 

Cjj. Have yon imy information as to the percentage of the product so exported?- 
A. No; I would not present any figures at all. I do not know any percentage. 
It is very small, I Imlieve, but it tends to show that it is on the increase. What 
we run year after year is on the increasi!. 

Q. Is there any spofual kind of goods manufactured for the export trade?—A. 
A fine glade of g(sids is manufactured; a very fine grade of goods. 

Q. It embraces all kinds of g<K)d8—children's, misses’, and women’s—made in 
the factories?-A. I think they are ail women’s—exjiorted. There is a cheaper 
grade of goods made for export to the continent of Europe. The better quality of 
goods go to South Africa and Australia. 

Q. Are the goods exjKirted in every resjiect equal in style and quality with the 
goods used in the home market?—A. Yes. ’Those for South Africa and Australia 
are of the highest <iuaiity; those to the continent of Europe are a cheaper grade. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is it your understanding that Mr. Wanamaker enters 
into a contract with the Government to make large quantities of army shoes and 
that he has no facilities for performing that work?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he sublets it to shoe mamifacturers?—A. Yes. 

(J, Do you know whether Mr. Wanamaker, in that transaction, makes a profit 
himself?—A. I could not answer tliat very well; I could not say. I do not know 
what the terms of subletting are. 

Q. Do you know how large a contract he has taken?—A. Sometimes the rates 
are 100,000, and sometimes as high as 200,000, During the Cuban war I beliei e 
he had a contract os high as 200,000 pairs at one time, some of which were made 
in Philadelphia and some in New Jersey. 

Q. Have you any knowledge as to whether or not he sublets them at a price 
lower than tlmt at which he made a contract with the Government for former 
work?—A. I have no knowledge of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Ciarke.) You spoke of Mr. Wanamaker as a dry goods merchant; 
is he not a general merchant, carrying a large variety of goods, including shoes?— 
A. When I said that I inferred that shoes were considered dry goods. I do not 
know how near I am to being right. He is classed as a dry goods merchant in 
theoito. 

Q. He is classed as a general merchant, is he not, carrying on large departmeirt 
■tores in PhiladelphiB and New York?—A. Yes; we have such knowled^. 
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Q. (By Mr. Ksnuedy.) Before yon began yotir testimony you expressed tbe 
fear that your committee would be discharged from their employment for giving 
testimony before this commission. I judge frinu what you have to say about your 
own employer that you have no 1 ear for yourself.—A. Unless the Manufacturers’ 
Association would vote that I be discharged, as in the case of the president of the 
Lasters' ftotective Union. 

Q. Could they by that action compel him to discharge yon?—A. I Iwlicve so. 

Q. He is a member of their organization?—A. Yes. 

Q. If he should refuse to discharge you for giving testimony, if they should 
take such action as that, would they have any means of pimiwing him in his 
business?-A. 1 believe he would lie subject to a fine. 

Q, Could they prevent him from getting materials to carry on his business?— 
A. I could not answer that question. 

Q. You do not know whether they have such regulations?—A. No. Another 
member of our committee has not presented himsmf. I am siitisfied that it is 
fear which keeps him from here and the fact that ho works for the same finii 
which I worked for when I was discharged. 


Q. I would like to ask yon alsrat rule 3, which says; “ Each manufacturer is to 
regulate his or their working hours, Imt in no case shall a d.-iy's work ext;eed 10 
hours," etc. Do I understand that this ride imts the matter of working hours 
beyond the pale of arbitration?-A. Yes. 

y. That in a matter that can not come up for arbitration in this joint conven¬ 
tion?—A. Yes. I might explain that, as I have some knowledge of the cause of 
it. Wo had such a rule as that in our joint arbitration rules when the Knights 
of Labor existed and wo were in it as a liody. Some complaints were cntcreil 
that portions of the factory worked longer than the regular hours. It is very 
hard to regulate a factory to keep all departments going in the same condition. 
Sometimes one department working 8 hours can do more work than the depart¬ 
ment which follows it can do in 8 hours, and as a consaiuence that particular 
department has to work longer, work another hour or two, in order to keep up 
with the other jKirtion of the factory. 

tj. What I want to learn particularly is whether this matter of hours can lie a 
matter of arbitration, or whether it ever has lieen a matter of arbitration between 
the workers and the employers?—A. There has been complaint from those diqiart- 
ments which were forced to work this overtime. They complained because they 
were forced to work more hours than 10 in any one dctiartment. The excuse 
which was offered was that their dejiartment could not keep that isirtion of the 
factory in proper condition; that is, take the work as it came along and pass it to 
the next department while working the sjniio number of hours that the other 
departments worked, and as a consequence they were obliged to work more hours 
in that department in order to keep the factory moving. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is your compensation by the day or piece?—A. We 
work piecework entirely. 

Q. That is, in your own branch. Does that prevail in all branches?-A. No; 
the manufacturer has a right at all times to change his system according to these 
rules. 

Q. What is the general practice?—A. The general practice is piecework. 

Q. Then the question of the hours does not enter in so much where the jtay is 
by the piece, only as to physical exertion?—A. There is no question as to the over¬ 
working of pieceworkers and week workers alike. They have to work when 
those hours are called for. 

Q. But the pieceworker does that much more work if he works that number of 
hours longer, doesn't he?—A. Yes. 

Q. And, of course, he gets simply the regular rate for that extra time?—A. Just 
the regular rate. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Would your union be willing to enter into an arbitra¬ 
tion arrangement with tbe shoe manufacturers, the terms of which should be that 
there should be no strikes and there should be no lockouts, provided that your 
union might select its arbitrators uninfluenced by the shoe manufacturers?—A. 
W^ would be willing to make such an arrangement. It is the very thing we 

Q. Does this Central Convention affiliate with the American Federation of 
Labor?—A. No. 

Q. Have they ever sought affiliation with that body?—A. No; they would not 
be recognized as a legitimate union of any kind. 

Q. Your union would protrat against them?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabqchas.) Do yon belong to the national body of lasters?—A. 
Yes. 
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Q. Have yon a union here in the city?—A. A branch at the national union. 

Q. How long has it 1)een in existence?—A. This local branch ha« been in exist¬ 
ence since Febniary of tiio present year. It has existed here before, twice; but 
each thno was crushed out by the power of the Manufacturers’ Association, its 
officers being diBcliarg('d, and such a threat kept hanging over their heads that 
men were afraid to belong. 

(J. Are there any other branches of the shoe trade working under national 
cluirlers in the city but yours?—A. No; not at the present time. 

y. Tile lasters is the only one?—A. That is all. 

Q. What is the average wages the lasters imdto, steady work, in a week?—A. 
We have set the average below 1(3. 

y. Per week?—A. Yes; .’ilj weeks. 

Q. How sb'ady is your ein])loyuient in the year?—A. Wo,work about 50 weeks. 

y. Filty out of the 52?—A. Yea. 

Q. The niiudiine must do the work, and the man does nothing, does he, but just 
lisilt after it, attend to it so that it does not g(!t out of order?—A. The machine 
must be operated by an exjiert lasb'r and the shoe must l)c inopared by an exi>ert 
lastcr, otherwise the machine is of no effect. The machine is virtually only an 
assistant to the luster. 

y. How many are cvorkiug each day for this jtO a week that you speak of—how 
many hours a day d(H!s that take up?—A. They are expected to work 10 hours. 

IJ. Is that $5 the average wage you are mentioning now, or is it thtj minimum 
wage?—A. It is the average wage. * 

y. What is the best wage that can be earned?—A. Well, we have some excep¬ 
tionally fast workers. I am classed among that number myself, and my colleague. 
We have made as high as $32, but of late years—I think I have during the present 
year got about $1S.75 for 1 wisdi's wages. 

U. Working how many hours in that week?—A. Working (H) hours. 

Q. Then how far d(H's it go below?-A. Wo have some in the factories coming 
out with $2.75, $0, and thereabouts. 

Q. Adults?—A. Yh(s. 

Q. What class of work do they do?—A. They do lasting on all kinds of work, 
children’s, misses’ and ladh's' work. It must Isi Ismie in mind, however, that 
during this (10 honrs the laster is not employed but he is e.xpected to remain in the 
factory. Somi'times he waits as much as 2 or ;j hemrs in a day. A man works 
perhaps 5 or 4 hours and waits an hour or 2 hours again. That is a good deal of 
th(^ (MUSI) of it. 

Q. Do yon see any remedy in your small wages, in the future?-A. The future 
is not very blight with hop(>. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of what they pay in New England for the same 
class of work?—A. Yes. 


<j. What is it’?—A. The prices are about the same per pair, but the conditions 
are better—that is, the laster gets more employment. The system is a better one 
fr>im the fact that the New England manufacturers produce more goods in their 
factories than we do in the city of Philadelphia, and they keep their hands 
employed better. 

(J. (Uy Mr. Litchman.) But do the factories in New England work ,50 weeks 
out of tho ,52?—A. I believe they work about 50 weeks; I think they do. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabvi’Har.) Are men cxjiected to support families and raise fami¬ 
lies on tins wage, or are you men nearly all unmarried, young men'?—A. I have 
a son serving in the Philippine Islands; I raised him by lasting. He is serving 
his coimtry there. 

But your work is far above the average.—A. My family is of age. I am not 
raising a family now. There arc those who are raising a family, who are endeav¬ 
oring to raise a family with the assistance of their neighbors, on that wage. 

Q. Seemingly, you have the whole organization of workeis in this Central 
Convention of Shoo Workers. How, by any arrangement that is iwssible, can 
changes bo made in these rules so long as this large body of workers remain faith¬ 
ful , yon may say, to tlie rules themselves, whether under constraint or voluntarily? 
How do you intend to reform or make a change in any way whatever, provided 
they can not offer better wages or shorter hours?—A. The only hom- that our peo¬ 
ple have is to connect themselves with a legitimate trade union, and be represented 
by a business i^nt or a committee for the purpose of arbitrating difficulties. 
But while tlie Manufacturers’ Association are prepared to disch^e evei’y active 
man and every active officer lielonging to a legitimate trade union the probabil¬ 
ities of those employees connecting themselves with a legitimate trade union are 
very remote. 

Q. Yon stated that the wages in New England are very much better than the 
wa^heroinPhiladelphia'?-A. The average price per pair. Tho wages are much 
better, much higher. 
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Q. Would the fact of yoar'cmuinemder trade union orKanizatiou advance your 
wa^es or shorten your hours?—A. We would bo in a iwsition to wake demands 
which are now denied us. 

Q. Do you believe the trade could answer those demands favorably? Is the 
trade prevented thron)?h competition of other sections of the country? Can the 
Philadelphia trade, in other words, stand it if you did make a demand?—A. I am 
sure they could. The market is ojien; the selling price would lie the same for 
them as for the New England manufacturers, and I think it would not lie putting 
them to any inconvenience to give us as much wages as the New England shoe¬ 
maker gets. ' 

(j. You said a moment ago that part of this work went to New .Jersey. How 
are yon going to comiiete with the cheap shops of New .lersey?—A. By orgauisa- 
tioii in the trade union and the national body, setting the same prices to lie paid 
in New .Jersey as in Pennsylvania, in t)hio. and in New York. We lidieve in the 
same amount Isong paid in any one State as in any other, thereby giving the same 
fiM'ilities to the Philadelphia manufacturer as the (Chicago manufai'tnrcr or tlie 
Boston manufai'turer. The leather is manufactured in one locality, and I hi'lievo 
that Boston is the selling agency of most tanners and leather traffic, places, and 
Boston is the market for leather, and this manufai'turer should have the samo 
privileges as the other one, who would buy in the samo market and who 'would 
sell in the same market: and it would be only justice to one manuhicturer tlmt 
the other ii^n would p:iy as much as he. 

Q. You :ire assuming that it tiikcs just the s:uuc money to sustain yon in Bos¬ 
ton and in New York as it does in I’hihulelidii:i; but :ire you aware that the 
lestimony before this commission is that the expenses of tiic workingmen of Phil- 
".delphia are less than in other cities, and that they enjoy more comforts than 
workingmen do in other cities?—A. I hardly think a trade union memlwr would 
make that statement. 

Q. Can you equalize the cost of living in cities so :is to make a uniform scale of 
jirices for trade uidon?-A. I Imve traveled much myself in the Unitisl States, 
:ind I have found very little difference in the cost of living for a workingnmn in 
any city. I have worked in all the large cities of the United States: I have 
worked in Boston, Lynn, Brockton, New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Rochester, N. Y.,and I have found the cost of living invariably 
:ibout the same in those cities. 

(J. The (lui'stion was asked, and the commission, of coursi', is desirous to know, 
liowyonr Wlyof men, the lasters, or the whole Isslyof the shoe workers c:in 
b,'iter their condition in wages and hours of labor, and'it is put to yon as a work¬ 
ingman.—A. Well, candidly, I have no suggestion to offer. 

y. You alre:idy entered p:irtly into it, but yon did not seem to conclude it. I 
did not know but what yon prolnibly would enter more fully into it.—A. I am n 
trade-union man. I always have bwn a tr.ade-nnion man, and I have endeavored 
to live im to its principles. I sometimes feel sorry that the condition of things is 
.such, when I find some memlx'rs of the craft to which 1 am attached miing 
home on S:itnrday to their families and perhaps cooking the coffeeixd with the 
Mnie amount of coffee in there that h:i8 been boiled five or six times, after work¬ 
ing hard all (Uy, and often his bread without butter, and his children without 
shcK'S and clothing, 1 simply think that I must bring this lM>fnre this commission 
or anybody else. I feel also that I am a Christian. I endeavor to live a Chris¬ 
tian life, and my charity comes to my relief when I find such cases as these. I 
have seen the time when children of members of the association to which I lielong 
have died for want of medicine. I have bought medicine for children when it 
w:is too late. I h:tve seen those children die for w:int of proiier nourishment. I 
have seen children lying nnburied for want of the price wherewith to bury them. 
I have had varied experiences of that kind; but, as I h::vo already stated, I have 
not come here for these purposes, and it is with rep et that I speak of them. 

The condition of the shoe trade in the city of Philadelphia to-day is deplorable, 
:ind there is no hope. The Manufacturers’ Association have the shoemakers of 
the city of Philadelphia by the throat, in such a condition that when a shoe 
worker comes into a factory in the morning he feels as if he leaves his heart out¬ 
side the door and goes to work without it, else he can not work in that factory. 
I would not have you think that of the manufacturer that employe me, and I do 
not say that because I work there. He could live under the conditions that the 
Manufacturers' Association force him to live under. 1 have seen men turned 
away from the factory because they would dare to say that they would not sub¬ 
mit to these rules. I speak this from experience. 1 think I have traveled much, 
and I never saw anything that could compare 'with that—never in my life, and 
I have traveled the contment of Europe es well as America. I have never seen 
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it. It is a shame. It is an ontraj^e on of the City of Philadelphia— 

that system of so-called arbitration. ■ 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) This commission endeavors to pet informationonsocial 
conditions. It is required under the act which creates it to make recommenda¬ 
tions, both to Congress and to the legislatures of the different States, that may 
remedy any evils complained ot, and it is because of that fact that you are asked 
to suggest any remedy which may occur to you, and a suggestion from you in that 
direction may assist the work of the commission.—A. It would be impossible for 
this commission to suggest, or even if they did suggest, it would be Impossible to 
have any remedial le^slation bearing upon this particular case. It would he 
impossible; legislation would not cover it. The judiciary itself would be doubtful 
for finding a remedy for these conditions. 

(J. Then the remedy which suggests itself to you is a better system of organi¬ 
zation among the workingmen themselves'/—A. Among the shoe workers. 

Q. And then the right for tliat organization to be consulted in a system ot arbi¬ 
tration that is established lietwtwn said organization and the manufacturers?—A. 
And the manufacturers. 

Q. Do 1 understand that to be yonr position?—A. In other words, establishing 
an enforced, compulsory system of State arbiti'ation. 

(^. Yon believe in that?—A. 1 l)eliev(! in it in such a case as this is; I do believe 
in it, although I have swn better systems ot arbitration than that controlled and 
emanating from the State; but in tliesetases it certainly would be a »medy. 

O. It would lie iireferalile to the presimt conditions?—A. Much preferable. 

Q. Now, supposing a decision of a board of arbitration shonhl go against the 
help or the employee; how could it be enforced?—A. Enforced on the employees? 

y. Yes.—A. Oil, they would unmistakably live up to any judgment of that 
kind. They would unmistakably live up to any verdict which a State board of 
arbitration might produce. 

Q. In yimr experience as a trailo unionist, have you found a loyalty to decisions 
of boards of arbitration as a rule on the part of the workmen?—A. Yes. 

Even if the decision was adversi'?—A. Even if the decusion was adverse. I 
might state further, in connei'tion with the causes which led up to this so-called 
system of arbitration, when District Assembly 70, Knights of Labor, had repre¬ 
sentation on the joint board in connection with the Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tion, arrangements were made whereby, if the Manufacturers' Association 
representatives and the shoe workers’ representatives failed to agree on a question 
of arbitration, each side would appoint one person and those two would appoint 
a third. There was a particular case before that so-appointed board of arbitra¬ 
tion of three, and the Manufacturers’ Association, feeling that the decision of 
those three so appointed was against them, led up to the commencement of this 
system. That committee was almut to decide against the Manufacturers’ Associ¬ 
ation, when they locked their employees out and forced upon them this present 
system. 

Q. ^ you recall whether the number of people employed in the trade when 
D. A. 70 Imd control was larger or smaller than the present numlier employed?— 
A. We paid per capita taxes to the national ana the genei^ assembly at that time 
on 3,300 members. 

Q. Men and women?—A. Men and women. Understand that this was not our 
^ength numerically; but we paid per capita taxes on that number in good stand¬ 
ing, and we carried on our books about 5.000 shoe workers. 

Q. So that the numlier was nearly twice as large as now employed in the trade 
in the city?—A. I think it was about twice as large. 

I Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Did you personally make a computation of the average 
wage of the lasters about which you have testified'?—A. No. I gained that infor¬ 
mation from an employee of one of the factories that was then on strike, and a 
resolution was offered in the lasters’ union that would call the attention of the 
public to the fact that the average wage in tlmt factory was much below $3 a 
weekjand that factory is considered one of the best. 

Q. Do you know how that average was arrived at'?—A. Well, no. I did not do 
any figuring on that myself. I presume it was gotten in the usual way. 

Q. Do yon think that statement of the average in that factory is substantially 
correct as to the average w^in all the shoe factories in Philadelphia?—A. Frran 
information received at various times from individual members, I think that that 
is oorreCt. Pnsnaily hear ramplaints from the various factories and am told the 
waM earned ^ members in the various departments, and they are very low in 
that factory. I know that there was one man whose average wages was lees 
than $4. 

Q. Was that dne in that case toalackof skill on his part,or to a haficof bis 
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being employed the proper MUppjpMWW to make got)d’‘«snilngR?—A. Ae I 
have already stated, ue woold llliPb do some waiting, and he was not a fast 
man, what u considered a fast wewer, so that both oanses would tend to br^. 
abont that resnlt. 

Q. Do you have to do any waiting?—A. Yea. 

9 . Ana yet, in spite of that wafting, yon are able to make good wages?—A.' 
Fair average wages; yes. 

Q. Yon say fair average wages; yon mean mnch above the average?-A. Yes. 

I am considered one of the most st^y—I say this without any egotism—I am 
considered one of the most steady workers in the city of Philadelpma, 

Q. Are not most of the lusters who are employed skilled men?—A. They cer¬ 
tainly are. 

Q. And good, steady, temperate, industrious men?—A. I won’t answer that in 
the affirmative. 

Q. Capable of doing a good day’s work if they get the opportunity?-A. Vfe 
have exceptional cases. Moemakers as a rule are fairly temperate men, but we 
have exceptions. 

Q. Then the averse is reduced sometimes by the fault of the men?—A. The 
per cent is so small it actually has very little fearing. I would not leave it on 
that. The shoemaker of to-day does not compare with the shoemaker of BO years 
ago, when he took Monday, Tuesday, and probably half of ’SlTednesday oft, and 
then mad# a week’s wages. He can notMo that to-day. He has to present him¬ 
self at 7 o’clock in the morning and stay until 6 o’clock in the evening, or his 
place will lie supplied veij soon and he will be looking for a job, which he vriU 
take better care of next time. 

(By Mr. Faequhar. ) Are there many tasters ont of employment?-A. At 
this time we have raobably BO lasters out of employment in the city of Philadel¬ 
phia. The most of them were on a strike during the fall and have not yet got 
mto employment. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Since you favor better organization, would you favor 
incorporation of trades unions?—A. Yes; I would be in favor of incorporation. 
I think that would give ns a better standing before the public. 

Q. What would you say to a law to the effect that whoever inaugurates a lock¬ 
out or strike without first petitioning for arbitration should lie subjected to a 
proper penalty?—A. I am afraid that would be too arbitrary. I would not like 
to answer that question. 

Q. (By Mr. Faequhar.) Does not that do away with one of the divine rights 
of the workingman, to a strike when he pleases?—A. I am afraid it would deprive 
him of his rights. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabee.) I hardly think yon understand the question. Let me 
repeat it. What would you say to a law which should subject to a penalty any¬ 
body who would inaugurate a strike or a lockout without first offenng to arbi¬ 
trate?—A. I could not answer anything more than I have answered. I could not 
compel a man to work if he did not feel inclined to. It is a God-given right 
which he has a right to exercise. His brain is God-given, and he has the right to 
convey his ideas to somebody else to the best of his ability. You would be depriv¬ 
ing him of his rights. 

Q. I understood yon to say you favor arbitration?—A. Yes. 

Q. Veiy earnestly?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that you earnestly oppose strikes and lockouts?-A. As a rule; yes. 

(j. They may be a remedy to be availed of in the end after peaceable efforts 
have been exhausted, but would you not by all peaceable and honorable means 
endeavor to bring about conciliation or arbitration before resorting to any extrenie 
remeily?—A. Most assuredly. I would answer that in the afilrmative. 

Q. Well, then, supposing there should be a law which sliould subject to a fine 
anybody who would inaugurate a lockout or strike without first offering to arbi¬ 
trate. Can you see any injustice or hardship in that?—A. I think I come around 
to your wav of thinking, now, that it would be right to have a penalty imposed 
in a case of that kind; but of course the laws governing arbitration would natu¬ 
rally place a penalty on anyone who would refuse to obey its mandates. 

(3. (By Mr. Litchkah.) Supposing the commission should recommend a law 
sucb as the chairman has askra you about, would that meet your favor?-A. Yes. 

Q. The commission has already done so.—A. Then, as an individiud and as a 
member and representative of our union, I have to tender you my dincete thanks, 
and I should be pleased if you are successful. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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PHIUiDELPHU, Pa., December 20,1900. 

TZSTIMOFS’ OF GFOBQE GOUmS, 

Shoe laster, PhUaddphia, Pa. 

The gubcommiBsion Iieing in geggion at the Mannfactnrerg Club, Mr. George 
Colling appeared ae a witnegg at 9.55 p. m., and, being duly affirmed, teetifled ae 
followg: ~ 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and iK>st-office address.—A. 
Qeor^Collins, No. 202 Emery street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Q. What ig yonr occupation?—A. I am a shoe laster. 

Q. Are you employed at the present time in a Philadelphia factory?—A. Yes. 

Q. We will be pleased to hear you state in your own way what you wish to 
present to the commission.—A. 1 was in this city about 15 or 10 years ago and 
worked in gome of the factories here, and after working here for about a year or 
so I went West. I came back again about 8 years ago, and it is from that time 
that my experience dates of the working of the joint board ot arbitration. I was 
a little anxious to take the stand to give evidence or to make a statement because 
of something that has not appeared or has been confused in Mr. Goodwin's state¬ 
ment [supra], and that is the operation of the joint board of arbitration in pre¬ 
venting the settlement of giievances. The men that have to submit (^eir gnev- 
ances to that joint board of arbitration have lost faith in it. It is my personal 
experience among my shopmates that they have no sort of hope of justice from 
that joint board of arbitration. If they are complaining and it is suggested that 
it be brought before the joint board of arbitration, they at once throw up their 
hands and say it is no use. 1 have questioned many of them to find out—what I 
already knew—what their objection was, and it is that the joint board of arbi¬ 
tration is made up of the shoe manufacturers of the city, who are of course act¬ 
ing in their own interests; and they have so arranged it that the men who are 
supposed to represent the shoe workers are the creatures of the employers. They 
are, almost to the last, men without character. They are not, as a rule, good 
workmen. They are receiving favors in the factories for the services they render 
on the joint board of arbitration. 

On this account, for many years—since I have been in the city at least—there 
is no tendency on the part of the men to state a grievance to the joint board of 
arbitration at all. 

I can illustrate the way in which the men are browbeaten out of any possibility 
of even presenting their grievances before the joint board of arbitration. I may 
as well state it. f guess I am under the same liability as nw friend Goodwin, of 
losing my job, but I suppose I can get another job: Laird, Schober & Co. are my 
employers. 1 am not very well acquainted with my employers, but I believe 
them to be gentlemen, because I know nothing to the contrary. Whatever dis¬ 
agreeable work they have to do they do it through the foreman or through the 
superintendent. This year this was one of the factories not affected by the 
stnke. No strike was declared on that factory. It was talked over among 
the lasters and they said: “ Doubtless our employers will see that we are will 
ing to treat with them on their own terms and on their own grounds. We will 
present a bill.” That bill was signed by every laster, second laster, and jacker 
on the floor. The jacker is a man who works between the laster and the sec¬ 
ond laster. Each time a levy is made for the support of the central conven¬ 
tion they take it out of my envelope for the operator, second laster, and jacker. 
■When this bill wag sent down this year, the firm informed us they did not 
employ jackers at all, and did not recognize them. They did not recomize 
them as working in the factory at all, but still every time this levy is made for 
the expense of carrying on this scheme of arbitration, they take it out of the 
envelope. That is a di^ession. We sent this bill down and it was pointed out 
that they did not employ jackers, and no consideration of the jackera could 
be had. We had sent down a bill asking an increase of 1 cent for the laster, 1 
cent for the second laster, and one-half cent for the jacker. The jacker is prob¬ 
ably the hardest worked man for the money he gets of any man in the shoe trade. 
We met this alteration, and we then struck off the jacker’s name and added one- 
half cent to the second laster with the understanding that the second laster 
would pay it to the jacker. After the bill had been down there several days, the 
foreman came up and told us that the firm thought we were joking; that they 
would not consider anything like that at all: would not receive it even. We 
waited around for quite a long time, and they would take no notice of it at all. 
They said the thing to do was to withdraw it, and the bill was withdrawn. It 
was withdrawn nnder stress, of course. It was known that any num who insisted 
it should go before the board would be discharged. 
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that factory where I work there has been no actnal redaction In tihe wages 
paid. They pay joet as mnch now and perhaps a little more than they did 8 years 
ago, but the quality of the work has b«»n raised at least 80 per cent, so that the 
men who are working to-day at the same work do not make more than half what 
they made 8 years ago, when I first worked in the factory. At that time it was 
possible for a man to make fairly good wages during the season. 1 made good 
wages then myself; now I can not make half what 1 made at that time, and that 
is the case with every other man in the factory, and ali this has been brought 
about because there has been no means of protest by the men; because the men 
are helpless in the hands of the Iwsses. who are the employers. I do not know 
whether to call them bosses or not; I do not mean to be disrespectful or offensive, 
but that is the condition we are reduced to in this city. It is imiioseible for a man 
with industry and skill to make a decent living at shoemsdcing in this city. He is 
either favored by the bosses and by the foremen or he has what the boys call a ‘ ‘ snap 
job. ” There are some jobs in the factory where I work where the men make very 
high wages, bnt these places are very, very few. There are quite a number of men 
who are working for very low wages. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) HowfarhasthatconditionWn brought about by the 
introduction of machinery?—A. Well, in the branch at which I work—that is, the 
Goodyear turn work—the machinery has not greatly altered the conditions at all; 
it has not touched us much different from what it touched us 7 or 8 years ago. 
The same machinery is used now as then. 

Q. What is your branch of the trade, please?—A. I am a turn laster. There 
are some shoes made in the factory where I work that very little machine work is 
done on at all. 

Q. The machine, of course, lias not affected that branch of the trade at all, 
liecause it is not u,sed on your branch of the work.—A. Yea. You see, I prepare 
the shoe for the machine. I last it and the machine sews it. And the jacker and 
the second laster get it from the machine. That is one of the ways in which the 
wages have liecn reduced whilst not reduced in the numlier of cents (taid per pair. 
The faults of the machine are placed on the men who either precede or follow the 
machine. We have to bear all the hardship of the faults of the machine. 

Q. The jacker is the man who takes the shoe off the last?—A. He pulls out the 
tacks and trims it. 

Q. Who does the turning part?—A. The second laster. He is a very hard 
worked man. too. He makes about the same wages as the laster. 

Q. Is the oiieratiou of the Goodyear turn work similar in its results to the old 
hand work, or shoes made by hand?—A. Hand turned? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes; it results in a shoe of the same kind. One-half or one-third 
of the work on the floor where I work is made by hand all through to the heels. 

Q. How many more tacks are put in in your lasting to carry the shoe to the 
Goodyear sewing machine than would be used in the ordinary way of sewing the 
shoe by hand?—A. Not any more. One of the ways in which it works a good deal 
of hardshm for the men is that the machines have to have the tacks very carefully 
driven. They have to be directly driven. So that a man who is lasting a shoe 
for the machine has to be very careful and has great difficulty in adjusting the 
tacks in just the right place fur the machine. The machine sometimes goes on a 
tear, or there is an operator who is not the master of the machine, and he will dam¬ 
age the work. That damaged work is not blamed on the machine at all, but it is 
laid to the blame of the second laster or the laster, and they hare to make it good. 
They have to pay for shoes that are damaged by the macnine in many oases. It 
is not easy after a shoe is made to tell just when the damage occurred. It is not 
even easy for skilled shoemakers. There is always a tendency on the part of the 
boas to favor the machine as against the man, because he can not fine the machine 
very well. 

Q. Is any blame placed on the operator of the machine?—A. In very tew cases 
it would go to the operator, of coarse, and they would get a new operator, a bet¬ 
ter operator, but they always favor the operator and machine. Operators, by 
the way, in the factory where I work are making during the season perhaps in 
the neighborhood of $35 a week, and a man who is wormng by the same bkich 
and doing much harder work and working longer hours is working for ^ or $7 a 
week. 

Q. Is that due to the fact that more skill is rMoired to run the machine?—A. I 
do not think so, because there is no lack of skilled operators. There was a time 
when the operators were scarce, but that was many years ago. 

ft Is there an opportunity for the men now to learn to operate the machine?- 
A. Not BO much as years ago, because they are all filled, and they do not die 
young. I do not mean to be funny, but they do not seem to die. 
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Q. They work by the piece the same as the other men?—A. In most factories ftey 
work by the week, aiid they work for from $15 to $18 to $20 & week. In the fac- 
tory where I work they are still working at the old rate of 8 cents and SJ a pair 
for shoes. Slippers are a little less. It seems to me that is what has hurt the 
men. The ffifficnlty is the men are not organized and in a position to assert 
themselves at all. These things come upon them very CTadually, and the wages 
have h^n reduced in that way more than by any actual cut in the rate per pair, 
especially in the factory where I work. They make a very high grade of work. 

I snpijose they make more shoes for export than any other factory in the coun¬ 
try, and a finer grade of shoes than any other factory in the country. They make 
shoes for London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and other places. 

There is another thing caused by the lack of organization; there is no way in 
which the men can assert themselves through this arbitration board; there are 
many things that can not come before this arbitration board. The internal man¬ 
agement of the factory, for instance—in this it has given support to the employer 
and his foreman. I do not suppose it is from lack of heart but from want of con¬ 
sideration, but the employer will turn loose among the men any kind of black¬ 
guard hueinan ho cun find anywhere. 

I know of a case in this city, and I might as well mention the name; he worked 
as second luster h)r me. He was hounded to death by the foreman and I think 
it was done with the knowledge of the boss. His name was Nick Simpson. He 
cut his throat. He was working for Ziegler Brotliers, and Ziegler Brothers, I am 
sure, had knowledge of what was going on. They had a drinking blackguard of 
a foreman whom they cxjiected to get services from in that way. There was 
some disagreeable work to be done and they let him loose upon the men. 

Q. Do you mean to have us understand this man committed suicide as the result 
of the treatment?—A. Yes. Ho told me ho was going to do it. He sat down by 
the machine and told me. The foreman wasathimallthetime. Hewouldblame 
him for the mistakes of his own work, for the faults of the machine, and even for 
my faults; and the foreman encouraged me and used me in a way to punish that 
man for some iwrsonal spite of his. He crouched down by the machine back of the 
bench, and told me he did not see what a man had to live for. After the turn 
season was over Ziegler Brothers gave him a job to last McKaye work. He was 
not expert and ho showed me his envelope on Friday or Saturday, and he com¬ 
mitted suicide on Monday. And he asked me whether I thought it was worth 
while for him to live any longer. He had made, I think, S3.SS—something like 
that. I said, “ Nick, you did not work aU week.” “ Yes, I worked every day.” 

Q. You have heard the testimony of Mr. Gik^otu and the questions asked him. 
Have you any remedy to suggest for the wndition of affairs of which you com¬ 
plain?—A. Only to suggest to the men who are actually concerned—that is, the 
shoe workers of this city—^that they should be thoroughly organized and enforce 
their rights, or what they understand to be their rights. 

Q. V^at is your opinion of arbitration—I mean now arbitration under the 
autliority or encouragement of the State or the Union—as a means of settlement 
of disputes between employers and employees?—A. Under its encouragement, I 
should say it was all right; under its compulsion, no. 

Q. You differ with Mr. Gix>dwin on that point?—A. That must never occur. 
If toe workingmen do that they will do what they have done in this local case— 
they will hand their affairs over to their masters. You see the employers do not 
have to fight the men so long as this joint board of arbitration remains in power. 
They only have to secure the services of the men's representatives. It is a much 
easier way to do it than it is to handle toe whole crowd. l am altogether and all 
the time against compulsory arbitration, I favor arbitration in all cases where 
the parties arbitrating meet on fairly equal terms, and where toe arbitrating 
body has no other interest but the common weal—has no personal interest in toe 
case; but not arbitration that is manipulated by one or the other side. 

Q. Do yon think an attempt at conciliation should precede a strike?—A. Always. 
Q. Do you think that conciliation or an attempt at conciliation should precede 
a lockout?—A. Always. , 

Q. You would toon be in favor of a law that would compel an attempt at con¬ 
ciliation before a strike or lockout should be permitted.—A. No. 

Q. Why would not that be an excellent condition of affairs?—A. I am certain 
of tois—it is only an opinion though-I am certain of this, that the wortoen in 
any particular trade get just what their organization entitles them to get; I mew 
by Its numbers and the perfection of its organizatiem, no matter what toe law is; 
and there is a beautiful lUnstration I would like to rive you. There were some 
laws on toe statute books in connection with the condition of toe coal miners up 
in tois State, but they were not enforced. It took a labor organization to wfonse 
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them. I am a member of the United liabor Learoo In this city, and there is con¬ 
tinual complamt of the nonenforcement of the l^r laws. 

tj. Supposing any branch of orranized labor had submitted to it a grierance on 
the part of the workingmen employed in any branch of industry, and represent¬ 
ing that branch they applied to the employers for a hearing so as to bring about 
this conciliation that would prevent a strihe; there Would lie no objection to a 
law that would compel the employer to give a hearing to tliese men?—A.. If it 
could be done by law I should not object to the law, but I know it can not be 
done in that wa^. 

Q. As.<niming it could be done, you see no objection to it?—A. Except that I 
should not like to interfere with the free action of the employer and in that way 
injure my own right to freedom of action. 

Q. Do you think it is right for the employer to hs'k out his men without a hear¬ 
ing?—A. Under present conditions, yes. 

Q. 'You do?—A. Yes. 

Q. You think he has a perfect right to do it?—A. Yes. 

9 . And yon can suggest no remMy for the hardships that may follow that con¬ 
dition'?—A. No; none at all, except the complete organization of the men. 

Q. What effect would complete organization of the men have if the employer 
locked them out'?—A. Complete organization would enable the men to dictate the 
terms under which any business should be can-ied on. 

Q. But in the condition of organized labor in general, how could a lockout be 
reached by the labor organization'?—A. Lockouts have bi>en reached and ended; 
sometimes taken off and withdrawn in favor of the men. If there is complete 
organization all the time that would hapjien. 

Q. In cases of lockout, have the successes been so great ns the failures of the 
men'?—A. No; I think the men are getting the worst of it all along, because they 
are not as well organized as the employers. 

Q. Do not have a complete organization'?-A. No. Where we have complete 
organization we have good success, good results, and where we have lack of organi¬ 
zation we have poor results. 

Q. What is your opinion of the effect of immigration on theseclasses?—A. (Inter¬ 
rupting.) I am a free labor man, and do nut wish to shut out any man from this 
countiy or any other country. I like to have the right to go myself wherever I 
choose, andlike for every man to have the same right. I do not think I aminjnred 
hy the people who come to this country to work. 

9- Do you think there is no effect on the labor supply by the importation into 
this country of 500,000 immigrants in a single year?—A. Yes; it lowers the wages 
here. 

Q. How would you meet that injury?—A. By complete organization again. I 
do not know of any other remedy. Perhaps it is not a compete remedy; it does 
not meet all cases. 

Q. Do yon think you could organize the class of immigrants coming to this 
country at the rate of 500,000 a year?—A. I believe them to be as good as I am, 
and capable of becoming as good union men. The shoe manufacturers in this 
city—I am not in possession of the proofs of this, but I believe they went to Italy 
and introduced some Italian shoemakers into tliis city about 12 years ago; made 
an importation of Italian shoemakers into this city, and used them against the 
men here. But these Italians are just as good as we are, and just as likely to become 
good union men. Many of them are in our unions at this time. The mistake was 
made by the Bhoemakers who were in Philadelphia at the time in abusing them 
and in Mowing a feeling of hostility toward them. 

‘ 9 . 'What do you think of the incorporation of trades unions?—A. I agree with 
Mr. Goodwin, my ^opmate, that it would give them better standing before the 
law and the community. 

9 . Have yon any remedy to suggest for the evils against which you compliun, 
other than the complete organization, complete as may be, of the workingmen 
employ^ in your trade?—A. Oh, yes. 

9- 'What other?—A. That is a philosophical view of mine, and it would not 
interest this commission, likely. I would commence by abolishing privileges and 
go as far as I could. I believe the evil is not in my employer at all. I mean he is 
inclined to deal fairly by me, but be is a victim or the system as I am a victim of 
it, and he must do as be does in the manufacture just as 1 am doing what I am 
doing to make a livii^, I believe in a very radical change of the whole system. 

S . Then do you think your organization of labor wonld reach a remedy?—A. I 
eve that the labor organizatien is the means we are going to nae. That is one 
of my dreams of the future—that through the labor organization we are going to 
effect the change and effect it peaceably. 
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Q. But if the difSculty is a aifficulty of the system you must change the sys¬ 
tem?—A. Yes; I helievewe are going to change the system through labor organi¬ 
zations. I believe some day we are going to have complete organization of each 
indnstry, and at that time we will inaugurate a general strike, and we will just 
shut out all our employers. We will not shut them out, but will give them an 
opportunity to work alongside of us. Nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to teach my employer how to last shoes. But that is only a fad of mine. 

Q. You think he ought to reciprocate and teach yon how to run his busi¬ 
ness?—A. 1 do not want to know how to run his business. I only want to work. 
I have no desire but to be a good laster and to make a good living at hasting. I 
am an old-time shoemaker, and I have had twice to move on. 

Q. You are one of the good old shoemakers?—A. My father and his father and 
his father’s father—that is, as far back as I have any ancestors at all. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Pnii.Ai)F,i,PHiA, Pa., SO, 1000, 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EOBEST DOBNAN, 

Mmufaetitrcr nf imjraln mrpets. rtiiladelphia, Pii. 

The snbcommission being in session at the Manufacturers' Club, Philadelphia, 
Mr. Clarke presiding, at 2.03 p. m. Mr. Robert Doman appeared as a witaess, 
and, being first duly affirmed, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your post-office address.—A. Oxford and 
Mascher streets, Philadelphia. 

Q. In what business are you engaged?—A. I am engaged in the manufacture of 
ingrain carpets. 

O. What is the name of your concern?—A. Our firm is Doman Brothers. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in that line of industry?—A. Our records 
go back to 185'i indirectly, and my own directly since 1866. 

Q. We would be glad to have you give us any information that you please con¬ 
cerning the capital employed, number of hands, rate of wages, and condition of 
the Industry, where you market your goods, etc.—A. The carpet industry is the 
one branch of the textiles that has bwn pointed to with pride as an exemplifica¬ 
tion of the value of protection, because, from a very slender beginning, under 
the fostering care of protection, the industry has increased until for 20 years 
past, I might say, it has supplied almost the entire wants of the whole popula¬ 
tion outside of what was required by the dictates of fashion in the way of oriental 
mgs, and the whole product has been marketed within our own country. We 
enjoyed a singular condition of prosperity in the indnstry as a whole up to the 
breakdown in general business conditions about the middle of 1893, and since that 
time our particular branch of the carpet industry has suffered, I think, great 
hardship through causes or conditions that I do not think are very generally 
known. 

From 1890 up to 1893 the product, conservatively stated, was upward of 50,000,000 
yards annually. It was all sold at home at a fair profit to the manufacturer. 
Since 1893 the demand for our product has fallen away, so that whereas in 1890 
to 1893 60,000,000 yards annually wore easily produced and sold, for the year 1900 
the total product will not exceed 83,000,000 yards. 

Coincidentally with that I want to call your attention to a condition that has 
confronted usand which 1 believe is the primary cause for the trouble in our branch 
of the indnstry, and its lessened demand, and the hard conditions that obtain 
now, which I no not hesitate to say at the present moment are absolutely destruc¬ 
tive, and show an absolute loss to everyone engaged in the business who makes 
an honest piece of goods. What I desire to call your attention to is the fact that the 
increased importation of straw mattings has displaced the 17,000,000 yards of 
lessened product as shown, and whatever additional would have been required 
by the increase of population pf, say, 15.000,000 from 1892 and 1893 up to 1900. The 
demand has been just to that extent lessened for our goods. Now, I will show 

S u that the importation of straw mattings (which was 8,000,000 yards in 1892) 
s grown to substantially 40,000.000 yards in 1900. Now, to my mind this is more 
than a conincidence. It shows that the importation of the foreign prodact has 
displaced the American product and the extent of that displacement has inter- 
ferM with the employment and compensation of American labor. 

Q. What is the prevailing cause of the importation?—A. That is a question I 
am very glad to have you ask me. The cause is one that is not generally under¬ 
stood as I understand it; but the answer I would give yon is this: Itisowingto 
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the divergence in the value of exchangee. In 1890 and thereaboute the value of 
silver was 90 cents to a dollar per ounce. Wedid not feel thisdifBculty when the 
value of silver was sustained—we did not feel this difficulty in the way of compe¬ 
tition when the value of silver was sustained by its purchase by the American 
Government, as we did when the American Government discontinued its pur¬ 
chase and silver fell from 90 cents and a dollar per ounce to S8 cents per ounce. 
In other words, the product of the Chinese laborer, paid in silver at a pittance of 
perhaps 30 cents per day, when converted into gold and brought into competition 
with American labor, feomes a 10-cent per diem labor product to be competed 
with. The unit of value of the matting as shown by the Treasury statistics—that 
is, its gold value—is $0,067 and the natural value is ^.137. You can readily under¬ 
stand that that has been an increasing trouble. It has grown from 1898 steadily 
up to 1900 and has become, in my estimation, the prime factor of disturbance to 
our industry. 

Q. How have the duties been during that time?—A. Free under the HcKiidey 
bill, and under the Dingley bill duties were levied at 3 cents a yard on matting 
costing 10 cents and under and 7 cents and 30 per cent per yard on those costing 
more. But, ns I have shown you, by the operation of tlie gold standard, in con¬ 
verting the unit of value paid in silver to the gold-standard basis, there is no 
matting that pays more than a 3-cent duty, and that duty lias been absolutely 
wiped out, because under the operation of gold exchange a 10-cent matting 
becomes a 5-cent matting, and if you add the duty of 8 cents to 6 cents you 
are still 2 cents short of the original cost. Therefore, I say, the protection is 
destroyed. 

Q. If. then, the disparity between gold and silver (which has prevailed for some 
years and now exists) continues, it will be necessary to increase the duty on these 

f oods in order to enable your ingrain-carpet industrjr to com™to, will it not?—A. 

quite agree with you. Either that, or one other, is the onV romedjr by which 
we can ever hope to get our industry back on a paying basis, and that is bimetal¬ 
lism by international agreement. 

Q. (By Mr. Far(juhar.) With one or more nations, or how many uations?—A. 
Tile leading commercial nations in the world. 

Q. At least 6 European nations?-A. I should take England, Germany, Prance, 
Austria, Russia, and join America with them, and they will control the world on 
that subject. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) The price of silver was down to this low level at the 
time the Dmgley bill bwame a law. Why was not this matter rectified at that 
time? Was it not understood?-A. Have you had any experience in attempting 
to procure legislation that might be favorable to anything you were interested in? 
That is not the proper kind of answer, but it goes to the situation when I say 
that such an effort was made. I, personally, put the matter before Chairman 
Dingley and Mr. Dalzeil and the present chairman, Sereno Payne, of New York. 
iThey recognized the importance of the matter and agreed to give us a 10-cent 
duty on mattings at that time. That would only have restored the original cost 
and a reasonable protection; but the Senate threw it overboard and put matting 
back on the free list; but by the heroic efforts of the then senior Senator of this 
State, whose star is under a cloud, but whom I shall always proclaim as tl^e liest 
' friend of the industrial interests of this city, we got a 8-cent duty on matting 
costing 10 cents. But, as I have said, that is wiped out by the difference in the 
value of exchanges. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are ingrain carpets such as are most commonly used in 
the houses of the people at large in contradistinction from the people of wealth, 
who are able to indulge in luxuries?-A. They are the fabrics which cover the 
largest amount of floor space at a minimum cost and with the best results to the 
user. 

Q. Ls it your opinion that recently mattings have taken their place because 
they are cheaper?—A. Very larjfely so. 

Q. Are they considered as desirable by the people who use carpets, and do they 
wear as long and as well?—A. They do not; but during the hard times that pre¬ 
vailed from 1894 np to 1897 the masses who consume ingrain carpets had very 
little purchasing power, and as it was the fashion to cover their floor with some¬ 
thing, they resort^ to what they could most easily reach, and mattings, by rea¬ 
son of thmr exceedingly low cost, became a prime factor with them and have 
continued so ever since. 

Q. Have yon felt any competition from the Hodges fiber carpet and from the 
wire-grass mattings made in the Northwest?—A. No par&ular inroad has been 
made ny either of the concerns, but if we have to have an inroad, and the ingrain- 
carpet todnstry must go, I am in'favor of the Hodges Company and the Norths 
msuw in nrefeence to the product of the ytilow mim We will net 
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admit the yellow man as a personality, hut under present laws his product is 
admitted at a premium of 50 per cent, under the operation of the exchanges. 

Q. How many work people in this country are engaged in the production of 
innain carpet?—A. I should say not less than 25,000. 

Q. is it your opinion that their employment at living wages is now actu^ly 
imperiled hy existing conditions?—^A. I state'that with all the force with which 
it is possible for me to do so. I will say further that for the last 8 or 4 years the 
ingrain.oarpet workers have not had more than two-thirds employment, so that 
wo have reached a condition in that industry that absolutely calls for relief. 

Q. As you see only two possible remedies for it, one of which is to amend the 
tanif, do yon recognize the difaculty of amending the tariff in one respect without 
oiicning the whole question of all the schedules?—A. I can only say in reply 
that my exiierience tells me that is almost an absolute impossibility. I have 
been more or less before the Ways and Means Committee in the la.st 8 tariff 
bills that were framed, and I know the exceeding difficulty of securing favorable 
action at a time when the general schedules are bmng considered, and I know fnll 
well the difficulty that must attend endeavoring to secure action upon a single 
interest, and the danger in making application along that line, of (^ning the 
gates to the trouble that naturally ensues under those conditions. I know that 
full well. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchm an. ) Has there been any attempt to make this grade of straw 
matting in this country?—A. There has not: no attempt worth consideration. 

Q. Is there a reason for it?—A. The principal reason is the fact that the labor 
employed in China and Japan is so exceedingly cheap that it would be impossible 
to compete with them. 

Q. Can you state the relative cost per yard of the average ingrain carpet and of 
the straw matting that comes in direct competition with it?—A. I have shown 
you that the unit of value taken from the Treasury statistics of imports of straw 
mattings for the year 1900 is $0,067. The $0,067 represents the value of ninety-nine 
one-hundredths of all the mattings imported—that is, $0,067 per yard, gold cost, 
as against the natural cost of $0.i:!7. 

Q. You use the technical terms, which are unfamiliar to me, of course.—A. In 
other words, then, thenaturalcostiu silver.if you please. The selling price in that 
country in the currency of the country is $0,137, and the cost in this country 
measured by gold is $0,067, and therefore the duty imposed on the $0,067 i)rice, of 3 
cents, only increased the cost to ^.097 us against its natural cost of $0,137, 
so the duty is absolutely not only wiped out, but the cost is less by 4 cents per 
yard when it reaches this country with the duty imposed. That is the condition 
that confronts ns. 

Q. Wliat is the unit of cost of the ingrain carpet that can be compared with it?— 
A. The principal ingrain fabric that is used, and the one that gives the beat 
results, 18 the all-wool ingrain carpet, and the highest selling price of that fabric 
to-day is 4ii cents per square yard. 

What is the selling price of the matting imported that comes in direct com¬ 
petition with that?—A. You can simply add a reasonable importer’s and retailer's 
profit to the $0,067 price and the S-cent duty, and then yon have your answer. In 
other words, add the profit to the 9.7 cents, which is the total cost with duty 
added, and then yon have your answer. 

Q. That might be in the region of 15 cente?—A. It might lie 15, or 20 cents at 
the extreme. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqohak.) Under the tariff law of 1890 and 1S94 it was all free, 
was it not.—A. Yes. 

Q. And under the bill of 1897 yon had the specific duty of 3 cents?—A. That is 

ri^t. 

Q. You say that the difference of exchange wiped out all the benefits of that 
specific duty?—A. I say so most emphatically. 

Q. Did it disadvantage you any more than you had been before as far as the 
amount of importation was concerned?—A. You can readily see the consequences 
of reducing the natural cost, which was held up by the value of silver at W cents 
to a dollar per ounce, which was its rate prior to the repeal of the Sherman pur¬ 
chasing clause in the fall of 1893. We did not feel this question, nor had mat- 
tinm come in with a flood before. It was when silver became so low and the 
giadnally increasing purchasing power of gold exchange became manifest in the 
reduced cost of these goods; then it was they came in Mke a flood, and they have 
continued like a flood ever since. 

Q. So the total benefits have amounted to the small amount of money that the 
Treemry receives as an import duty?—A. I^e Treasury gets the benefits and our 
industry gets the kgnty thstisit. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchhak.) How high a duty do yon think wonld he necessary to 
equalize the conditions a^in?—A. it wonld take a dnty of 100 per cent to restore 
the original cost, and then if American labor is to be protects at all we shonld 
have not less than SO per cent in addition. That wonld be a dnty of 130 per rent. 

Q. Is that based on the natural cost or the cost in this country—the 100 per cent?— 
A. It is based on the reduced cost. 

Q. On the $0.067?—A. Upon the $0,067. It will take, in other words, 100 per cent 
to restore the cost of $.0187, and we will have no protwtion at all until we have a 
dnty in excess of 100 per cent. 

Q. That would be equivalent to an addition of alreut 1) cents jier yard?—A. Yes; 
9 cents and a fraction. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) If you had a restoration of your American market wonld 
you have to increase the price over the present prices in order to make a fair 
profit and ])ay a fair wage?—A. We would be justified in increasing the present 
price in a moderate way, because it is absolutely demanded for the preservation 
of the industry. I do not hesitate to say to you to-day that nnless something is 
done to bring about a ladterment of these conditions the ingrain cariiet industry 
of this countiy will die a natural death, and will die a natural death because of 
the action of the party that has brought it into life by protection. I speak as a 
Bepublican. 

(j. (ByMr.LiTCHMAN.) Have yon any knowledge of the manufacture of ingrain 
carpets in other countries?-A. I can only say this, that in other countries ingrain 
caipet is not universally in use, nor is any carpet universally in use, because the 
masses do not have their floors cavcre<l. In foreign countries it is only from the 
middle class up that carpets are in use; and the masses of Bnropo do not enjoy a 
carpet on their floors. 

Q. The difSculty applies to the American market particularly?—A. This is the 
only market where the fabric is produced to any extent, and of course the diffi¬ 
culty is right here—centered at home. 

I hope you will take note of my remedies, which are at variance with the free- 
silver idea. I have nothing in common with that. I simjdy bring to you condi¬ 
tions as they exist from a business standpoint, and show that the gold standard 
does not work beneficially for all the interests of the country. In other words, 
the gold standard brings in the product from the gold-standard country on a 
uniform basis, but it brings the products from a depreciated currency or silver coun¬ 
try in on a basis of great liisadvantage to American producers and American lalxir, 
and it vrill require action by the great Republican party to do away with that 
inconsistency. A law that prohibits John Chinaman from coming here to inter¬ 
fere with our labor, but jiermits the product of his labor at home to be brought 
here at 50 jier cent premium to compete with our labor, ought to bo amended. 

Q. Do you believe in the reverse of the proposition?-A. No; there is no reverse 
of the proposition. You restore the equilibrium of the exchanges and John Cliina- 
man'sinterests are promoted, because no can buy double the amount of the product 
for what he now has to pay for it. 

Q. You say you believe it wrong to protect the labor and leave the product free; 
do yon believe in protecting the product and leaving the labor free?—A. I do not 
thimk I quite gather the significance of your question. 

Q. I mean this; Should there be a tariff on manufactured goods and free and 
unrestricted immigration?-A. If it is a good thing to restrict immigration, higi- 
cally it is a good thing to interdict the product of the immigrant that you interdict. 

Q. Do you believe in the reverse of that proposition?—A. I believe in protec¬ 
tion to American industry. 

Q. ^pliedtoboth the product and the labor?—A. Most decidedly. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Now, as a practical matter, as we are expwted to make 
recommendations to Congress, according to the wav' you put the case, it looks as 
though we must recommend international bimetallism, if it can be obtained, or 
an increase in the duty on Chinese mattings to 130 per cent. Which of these 
alternatives do yon think is of the spriest and easiest realization?—A. If I might 
reply in the way this strikes me, I will say that neither one of them comes wititin 
the definition of easy. I am folly aware of the difficulty of this situation. I come 
here to point out a condition and ask if you and your associates in your superior 
wisdom can devise some plan that will bring about a betterment of these disas¬ 
trously bad conditions. Now.Ihavenothingtopropose. I say either one of these 
remedies will fill the bill, but 1 think they are awfully difficult of accomplish¬ 
ment—both of them—and I have just enough good horse sense to know that it is 
no easy thing to undertake to li^late on either of these lines. I want to go fur¬ 
ther and repeat what I said before, that unless something is done for the relief 
of this industry the handwriting is on the wall and it will perish, and what has 
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been pointed to with pride hy the whole American people as an exemplification 
of the benefit of protection will bo wiped out. 

Q. Where are ingrain carpets manufactured in this country?—A. Eighty jier 
cent of the whole product in the State of Pennsylvania, and 95 per cent of this 80 
l)€r cent in the city of Philadelphia. 

Q. Have the manufacturers confen-ed in regard to this alarming condition of 
tlie trade?—A. I can not say that they have. As a mass they know that they are 
awfully hurt, but they do not know what lias hurt them—a good many of them. 

1 have ideas of what the trouble is and have brought them here to-day. 

Q. Do you know whether there is any difference of opinion among manufac¬ 
turers us to the cause and the remedy?—A. I could not say positively. There 
may be some who have not delved as deejjy into the subject as I have that may 
differ with me. I do not say there are, but I do not hesitate to say that I am fully 
persuaded that 1 am right in my ))OBition. 

y. (By Mr. Farquhab.) Arc the o|s'rativesin this industry able to makeuliv¬ 
ing Wivge when employed?—A. When fully employed; yes. For the last 4 or 5 
years they have barely eked out an existence. Their rate of wages is at least 25 
per cent alwve the rate that obtains among our comiajtitors away from this 
city. New England and New York State, where the industry has a footing, pays 
at least 25 per cent less than the city of Philadelphia in all departments of labor. 

I tlunk you will find that lajrnc out by sbitistics. 

y. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are not some of the largest ingrain carpet manufac¬ 
turers in New England cities?—A. There arc. The largest producer of ingrain 
carpet is in your own State—in Lowell. Ma.ss. 

y. Have yon comp.ared the expense of living there w'ith the expense in Phila¬ 
delphia?—A. 1 presume it is somewhat le.ss there—])erhai)s almost entirely made 
up by the difference in the rental. I think the cost of living in other respects 
would be equally as great there. 

y. (By Mr. FARquH ar.) At the time the revision was made in 1897 were these 
difficulties that had beset this trade premuited to the Ways and Means Commit¬ 
tee?—A. I can answer you very pertinently. I presented these difficulties myself 
to Cliairmau Dingley and to his ass<Kdates, Dalzell and Payne, and they caught 
the force of our position and agreed to give us a 10 cents duty on matting, which, 
as I have exidained, was overborne in the Senate and that part of the bill 
remanded to the free list. Afterwards the duty of 3 cents per yard was reinstated 
and finally passed both Houses, and, as I have said, 99 per cent of the mattings 
come in at the low rate. If there is any other isunt that I have not covered with 
respect to l.alsir, material, or duty on umterial. or anything else, 1 am here to give 
you the lienefit of my judgment, good or bad as it may be. 

I have nothing to advance in opjiosition to a question of duty either on the com¬ 
ponent parts or on our own fabric itself. As a protectionist, I am in favor of 
protection. I think the farmer's interests should be conserved as well as the 
manufacturer’s and laborer's, and 1 have no desire to advance any argument that 
would Ixs opposed to America’s interests. I will say incidentally that so far as 
the wool duty goes, wo are paying the highest wool duty that has ever been paid 
since the Morrill tariff went into effect. 

For the benefit of the business, you would propose a modification of the wool 
tanff?—A. No; Ihavenothingtoproiiose. I am satisfied to rest on that. I make 
no request on that line. 

Q. So far as you have seen and known, do yon think (he wool tarih as it stands 
now serves probably more interests than the two preceding tariffs?—A. I will say 
that no do;ibt it satisfied the opinion of those who made the law and those who 
were instrumental in calling for it on the lines in which it was enacted. I believe 
that the carpet wool duty could have been safely somewhat lower, but I am not 
raising any question on that. 

Q. 'You went through the experience of free wool, did you not?—A. I did. 

(j. Did you find advantages or disadvantages under a tariff of that Und as a 
manufacturer?—A. There were both advanta^s and disadvantages. 110 advan¬ 
tage of cheap material was a favorable factor; the lose of a market by reason of 
the want of employment of the working people was a factor the other way. 

Q. Provided that there is no remedy for it either in the difference of exchange 
under international bimetallism or immediate relief through a change in the 
tariff, is there a possibility of some other class of manufacture as a substitute for 
ingraincarpets?-A. Theonly wssibilitythatsomethingof that kind might obtain 
would be in the substitution of cheap oilcloths. But you can readily understand 
what the substitution of an oilcloth for a woolen carpet in a climate like tto 
imports for the user in midwinter. I hold that a good ingrain camt is an abso¬ 
lute necessity to the comfort and the health of the people of the 'United States, 
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because they have been educated up to use them; and I tbink they are a conservator 
o{ the health of the people of the country at large. 1 mean thu, that the use erf 
ingrain carpets is a necessity for the masses of the people, and from that stand¬ 
point alone the interest is worthy of being conserved. 

Q. (By Mr. Claskg.) Do you tbink the fashion of hard-wood floors and the use 
of mgs has had an appreciable influence in diminishing the demand for ingrain 
carpets?—A. Not appreciably, because the jwople whose houses have hard-wood 
floors as a rule are not the people who use inpain carpets; they use something 
higher. If the use of the rug ^places any carpet it is not the ingrain. There is 
nut any question that the added use of mgs is having an effect in displacing higher 
gl ade carpets, but it is so slight that it is really hardly worthy of attention. The 
treasurer’s statistics on that point will be an addition to my reply. They show 
that the increased volume of imports on carpets is very moderate, and that 
includes the oriental rags, which are perhaps the largest part of all the carpet 
importations. The increase has only been a moderate one, the totals perhaps under 
$1,750,000 in 1899 and about $3,500,IX)0 in 1900. Yon see our situation has gone to 
the other extreme—to 40,000,000 yards of matting from 8.000,000 yards, while the 
decline in the use of inpain carpets has lieen from 50,000,000 to 33,000,000 yards per 
annum, in a period of 7 years. It is more than a coincidence, in my judgment. It 
is the result following the cause. 

Do you know of any further statement yon would like to make?—A. No. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Philaprlphia, Pa., December Zl, 1900, 

TESTIMONY OF HON. EOBEET H. FOEEDEEEE, 

ZtcatluT mamifaelurer, FhUadelphia, Pa. 

The special subcommission met at the rooms of the Manufacturers’ Club at 10.05 
a. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 3.15 p. m. Hon. Robert H. Foerderer appeared 
as a witness, and, heing duly sworn, testified as follows; 

A. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-office address.— A. Rob¬ 
ert H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Q. Are you a member-elect of the Fifty-seventh Conpess?—A. I am. 

Q. In what business are you engaged?—A. I am in the leather-manufacturing 
business. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in it in Philadelphia?—A. I have been 
in the business since 1885; I have fen engaged in the business since 1877. 

Q. What is the name of your business concern?-A. Robert H. Foerderer. 

Q. Do you produce a variety of leathers or confine yourself to a spwialty?—A. I 
confine myself to a specialty of what are known as glazed kids in the market 
to-da^ 

Q. Please tell us about the discovery of the process and the successful establish¬ 
ment of the manufacture of vici kid.—A. The leather industry is rather an old 
indnstryj and up until 15 years ago made no changes or made no propess—really 
went on in one old method. At that time there was produced in France a leather 
which was imported into this country, known ac French kid, and was in competi¬ 
tion with our goods, and was having the preference for go^ material and good 
leather. We leather manufacturers here at that time kept on producing an old 
tannage of stuck, tanned by a vegetable tannage, which was used and mown as 
sumac—sumac was produced in this country as well as received from abroad, prin¬ 
cipally Italy. The propess therefore was not very good. They went on in one 
old way, and leather was produced so that no manufacturer could make any 
money. I conceived the idea in 1878 that in order to make a success of the leather 
business we must produce something different from what was going on at that 
i ime. I began to experiment on the methods that were used in Europe, which were 
known to me and ^ven to me by my father, who was an old leather mannfac- 
tnrer, and tried to improve on that in orderto get the benefitof the imported article 
which was coming here, and which was then Known as the best leather. After a 
series of experiments, and I must say from 1878 to 18881 did not produce any¬ 
thing, and md not have very much of a success; but finally after constant hard 
work I managed to produce something that is to-day followed, and, as I tbink, 
only in its infancy. By using chemiew made of bichromate of potash and soda 
we produced what we call to^y a mineral leather. That, as soon as it was per- 
fectM, in 1889, immediately toox the place of the imported article, and to-day 1 
cansay that there are no goods imported of any consequence, and we are ahippuig 
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goods to the other countries, taking the place of those which before were known as 
the best goods. There was no special course to follow, only onr common sense and 
judgment, and trying to produce an article which would take the place of foreign 
gows. After these goods were so far produced that the shoe manufacturers 
liked them, they gave them the preference, and, as I say, the result is that we are 
importing no goods and shipping goods to Paris instead of having them come 
here. , , , ,,., 

Q. What varieties of goods do you produce?—A. We are producing glazed kid. 
There are no varieties—only the one article. 

O. Do you manufacture that in different colors?—^A. Colors ^e simply a fad, 
and wo produce them as wanted; don't make any specialty for it; does not hold 
on for any time. We can make them in any color. 

Q. What skins do you use?—A. Gkiatskins. 

Q. Where do you get them?—A. From all parts of the world. 

Q. From what market do you buy?—A. Well, we buy in all markets. I snould 
say India is the largest producing country of goatskins, next to which is Arabia. 
We receive skins from China, South America, and, in fact, all parts of the world 
except the United States. The skins produced here are very few and do not 
amount to an^hing. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you get any from Ireland?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You do your own importing?—A. We do. 

Q. In what resjiect do your kid leathers differ from the French kids?—A. It 
differs in the way of quality. 11, is natural for us to say that. It is tanned differently. 
The leather as tanned by onr present methods is preserved; it preserves the 
leather. The French kids were not tanned; they were simply tawed, or partly 
tanned, and if subjected to water, or exposed to the elements, principally water, 
they would become hard and tinny, where this leather as produced in ttis country 
to-day does not become tliat way; it stands all those tests, and is in that way 
superior to the French kids. _ 

Q. Are your processes patented?—A. There is a patent on a process similar to 
ours, but my process is not patented. 

Q. How many other manufacturers in this country are engaged in the produc¬ 
tion of substantially the same class of goods?—A. Well, I should say all manu¬ 
facturers to-day are producing the same class of goods. 

Q. Where are they located mostly?—A. They are mostly in Philadelphia and 
Wumington. There are some in Massachusetts, but mostly in Philadelphia and 
Wilmington. . 

Q. Has the importation of French kids been practically superseded?-A. They 
have been practically superseded; yes. 


A. 


Q. Has your process been introduced in France or any other foreign country?— 
. They are infroducing them there to-day. There are, I should say, three fac- 


There are thi'ee or four experi- 


tories producing the same goods in Germany, 
menting in France on the same process. 

Q. Do you regard that as a recognition of the triumph of your method—supe¬ 
riority of them over others?—A. Ido. 

Q. How about prices to the consumers of your product compared with the 
French product previously imported?— A. Our prices compared with them are 
fully one-half; that is, one-half the price. French kids sold by the square foot 
for nom W to 70 cents per foot. Our price on the average to-day is 80 to 25 cents 
per square foot. 

Q. Since the development of your product, has it come into quite general use 
for men's wear as well as for women’s?— A. Well, the last 8 years is bringing it 
into genersd use as far as men's wear is concerned. Prior to that it was only used 
for children's and women's shoes. 

Q. Is the condition of your industry prosperous?-A. I should say to^y it is 
not, i.ii- the reason that raw materials are so high that we can not legitimate^ 
sell leather at the prices we are selling at, and the last 9 months the leather busi¬ 
ness has not bwn a profitable one. , . ^ c 

Q, You say the leather business. Does that remark apply to other kinds of 
leather?-A. No; I partaoularly applied it to my own business—the glazed-kid 
bnsineBS. 

Q. Are yon ■vrtllmg to state how much capital you have embarked in your busi- 
ness, howlarge the plwt is, and how many people you employ?—A. I have no 
hesitenoy in saying that I have invested in my business about $6,0W,00^ I mploy 
about 8,500 hands. They say that I have ime largest business of its kind in the 
world. I am now manufacturing about 8,000 dozens of skins per day. 

Q. Is the tanning and finishiTig process a long one? Does it take a good dew of 
time?—A. We consider it not very long. It twes about 8 montiis from the time 
we pot the in the works unol they are ready to sell. 
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Q. Does it involve a good deal of hand labor?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a variety of machinery em^oyed in the production?—A. There is 
more or less machinery employed, and that only in the last 15 years. Prior to 
that we had little or no machinery. It was all hand labor. 

Q. Have other leather industries undergone a similar change?—A. Yes. In 
leather works, whether making glazed kid or heavy leather, the machinery is the 
same, only that it is larger and built more solid in the latter. 

tj. In your process do you use any hemlock or oak or sumac in tanning?—A. 
No. 

9 . Is this process of yours applicable to the tanning of other skins except goat¬ 
skins?—A. It is applicable to the tanning of all kinds of leathers. 1 should except 
from that sole leather; but for belting leathers, harness leather, or any other kind 
of leather except sole leather it is ap^icable. 

Q. Is the use broadening and extending constantly?—A. It is extending con¬ 
stantly and continuously. I should say right there that I believe next year there 
will be more users of that process than there are to-day, and the reason is that 
there is a patent on this process expiring on the 1st of January. A good many 
manufacturers, I believe, claim they do not xise this process, but I doubt that very 
much. I think to-day they are all using it. 

Q. Do you also manufacture a dressmg for this leather, for popular use?—A. 
The manufacture of dressing iasimply what I would term a side issue, a side line. 
It is not of any conseiiuence. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is this process you use a secret process?—A. It is a 
secret process, and it is not; other men are using it. 

Q. Any manufacturer can use it who pays for it?—A. No; I do not think it is 
in that way. It is a process which requires a good deal of thought. The pro¬ 
duction of leather is not produci^ a piece of cloth or iron or anything of tliat 
sort, every akin reijuiring a different treatment, requiring different times in 
going through the different processes. 

Q. According to the (juality of the skin or thickness?—A. No; according to the 
nature of the sUn. Skin is not a product, it is not manufactured; it is a natural 
product, and a difference exists in skins as in men. One skin requires one kind 
of treatment and another another kind of treatment, and therefore skins coming 
from India would require different treatment from those coming from South 
America. That is, the difference in the skins brings out the different methods. 
Therefore in the process you may require a certain quantity of material for one 
kind where yon would require more for another. 

Q. The point of my question was whether there was equal facility for all manu¬ 
facturers to use the process if they desire to do so?—A. Yes; the facilities are 
equal. 

Q. Is this glazed kid that yon speak of what is known in the market as vici 
kid?—A. Vici kid is my own trade-mark. It is a word that 1 adopted on accom¬ 
plishing this leather. 

Q. On conquering the procees?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does this take the place of that leather we used to use called glove kid?— 
A. 1 should say it does not and it does. It takes the place by being put in place 
of it. There is a difference between glove leather and glove kid. Glove leather 
was tanned with alum, and, as statM before, that which was being tanned in 
alum was not tanned, it was only tawed, would not stand the elements, particu¬ 
larly the water. They would harden or lose color, or crack and break, wmch this 
leather does not do. 

9 . The leather that we used to use, glove kid, that we used for children’s and 
misses' shoes—is that kind of leather used to as large extent as formerly?-A. No; 
that is entirely extinct. 

Q. Is Cordovan much in use now?—A. Cordovan is used more or less, but there 
are only one or two factories. I know very little about Cordovan leather. 

Q. Are you financially interested in the factories you mentioned in Germany 
and France?—A. No; not at this time. 

Q. They are not using your exact process of curing, are they'?—A. Yes; they 
are using our exact process, as near as I can find out. The fact that these ^ople 
can use it is evidence that it is not a secret process. Men working in my factory 
win go to this factory or the other factory and carry with them the process; so 
therefore it can not be kept a secret. 

9 . Doestheprocessof tanning give a waterproof feature to the goods?—A. This 
mineral tanning gives a wat^roof feature to it. The leather tanned by this 
process has this difference in it: Formerly, in the old tanning, we would tan the 
skins after they were dried out, and then rewet, and put through their regular 
flnishiTig process. To-day we tw the skiiis and color them, or in other words 
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Uacken them, and then, after they are blackened, finish them. That is done for 
the reason that after the skins are once dried we never can brin^ them back to 
their original state, so as to handle them as we did before. That is the secret in 
the making of that leather. Should there be a mistake at that point your leather 
is entirely spoiled or depreciated, so that you can not get any resmts from it. 
That is the danger part of the leather business. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Did you invent this process?—A. I would not consider 
that I invented it. I am not an inventor. I simply kept on working until 1 
found a way out. 

Q. You discovered the process then, or was it discovered for your establish¬ 
ment?—A. No; I contend I was the first one to complete tliis process. All the 
materials used in it have been used in the leather business for years. There is 
nothing that you might say is novel or new; simply applying the two things 
together. In the old tanning of leather chrome alum was used. I took bichro¬ 
mate of potash and muriatic acid, which was practically the basis of chrome alum, 
and separated the two, and thereby produced this leather. That was the basis to 
start with, and in order to fix that I had to study out some method of fixing it in 
the skin so it could not be washed out or would not harden the leather. 

Q. Yousaytheprocesswas^fterwardspatented?—A. The process was patented 
in lS8i. Tliat is, a certain Mr. Schultz claimed to have a patent on a process sim¬ 
ilar to the one I was using, and tliat is the patent that expires on the first of the 
year. That was bought up by several of the manufacturers, and under that iiatent 
most of the manufacturers to-day are working. 

Q. Was the patent on the process of such a character that it Interfered with 
your use of it after he had jiatented it?—A. I guess he could have interfered, like 
ail troubles of that kind can be brought about. A man can claim you arc doing 
so when that is not a fact, and I deemed it advisable and good business to say 
nothing aliont it, but get in on the ground floor the best I could. 

Q. Kd yon have to purchase the right?—A. I had to purchase the right. 

Q. After being the inventor?—A. After practically being the inventor. 

Q. You said the business was not profitable because of the juice of raw mate¬ 
rials. What is the cause of raw materials being high?—A. Well, I liavo been try¬ 
ing to feiTet that thing out myself, and I can see no other reason for it but 
peculation on the part of the. gatherers of skins, they in turn having a good 
demand. I attribute most of these tilings to the extreme demand which exists 
to-day. There is more or loss demand for leathers, owing to the selling of them 
in foreign countries. We have an output to-day which five years ago we did not 
have. In other words, I sell one-half of my product in the foreign countries, and 
with that outlet it naturally makes the manufacturers here somewhat short of 
goods. They are therefore demanding a few more than are produced, and at the 
same time we can not get up our prices to such a jioint as to comjiensate us for 
doing the business. 

Q. Does the demand for good skins make the raising of goats a profitable indns- 
try?—A. Gloats in these foreign countries are used the same as a cow is here. They 
use them for milking, and they use the meat to feed on. and simply sell the skin as 
a by-product. 

Q. The demand for goatskins has not encouraged the raising of goats in this 
country, has it?—A. I have started a little ranch in New Mexico to demonstrate 
whether it would be profitable or not. I think Mexico is the only place where they 
raise them in herds, and where they have it so far develojied to-day as to be a 
profitable industry. They are able to sell the meat at a price, and get a fair price 
for the skins. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchkan.) Is this process of yours applicable to sheepskins?—A. 
Yea; it has been used in ^eejiskins. 

Q. Largely?—A. Well, I should say largely. 

Q. Does it make the same relative superiority of product as with the goatskin?— 
A. it would; yes. 

(J. Sheepskins formerly were not, of course, as valuable or desirable as goat- 
skins?-A, That is one of the results of the high price of raw material. The 
demand for sheepskins last year was far in excess of anything that had ever been 
before. Thw were substituted for goatskins, and in a good many cases sold as 
goatskins. Owing to this mocess of tanning, it produced leather which was far 
superior to that ^odneed by the old methods of tanning, and therefore filled a 
want. 

Q, That is. sheepskin by this modern process was in many respects superior to 
goatskin of the old process?—A. To the old process, exactly; yes. 

Q. Did the demand fall direct ujion the domestic market for the supply of sheep- 
suns?—A. Well, the domestic supply of sheepskins was used lar^ly in that 
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process. For instance, I would quote Swift & Co.; they use lota of aheepskina, 
and tan lota of sheepskins, That is entirely out of my line; but I can say for 
foreign skins they were ve)^ largely used as a substitute for ^atskins. 

Q. Have you any objection to stating the number of your annual onQ>ut?—A. 
About 8,000,000. 

Q. And you say one-half of that is export?—A. Yes. 

(J. What is the prevailing i-ate of wages in your factory?—A. I should say the 
average rate of wages is about $10 a week. 

Q. And how many weeks in the year?-A. They work 53 weeks in the year. 

Q. Thatisaprettygoodindustrythen?—A. Yes. One thing, we can’t stop when 
we want to. It takes us about three months to get out our work, and by the time 
we get to the end it we wanted to let up wo could not, and it would not be good 
business to do so. 


IJ. Have yon seasons in the year corresponding to the seasons in the shoe 
trade?—A. I should say yes. There appear to bo two seasons in the year, but, 
generally speaking, we go along about one way. 

Are tho 80 ,asons abroad and at homo coincident?—A. No. When wo are 
quiet here they are busy there. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) When this method of tanning is applied to calfskins does 
it give them gloss like the glazed kid?—A. The glaze is done by finishing; it is 
not done by tanning. It is done by one of tho methods of finishing your leather. 
Tho finishing is done by a friction or by a polishing. 

Q. Is that polish imt on by machinery?—A. Altogether by machinery; fiiction 
especially. 

Q. Are calfskins finished in that way at all?—A. They are; but it is not very 
good husiuess to do so. The friction that is put on oilfskin is likely to make it 
tender. The grain of calfskin being so fine, being an animal that is not quite 
matured, the friction is too severe, and will make the skin more or loss tender. 

Q. Is this process used in the leather that is made into iiatont leathers?—A. Wo 
are to-day exiierimenting on tliat process. I believe it will be a very successful 
process, and take the place of imported patent leathers. 

Q. And if successful it will avoid to alargo extent cracking of patent leather?- 
A. That is a thing yon c.an not avoid. 

Q. That is owing to the ('immelV—A. The enamel ])Ut on tho face of tho skin. 
At the same time I think we can produce an enamel leather or patent lestther 
with less lacquer or less japan which will in itself jirevent tho cracking which 
occurs in leathers prepared by tho old method. 

Q. It will minimize it?—A. It will minimize it. 

Q. Do you think of any changes in laws that would benefit tho leather industry, 
especially your branch of it?—A. No; I do not know of anything. I think to-day 
we can produce leather equal to anyone on the face of the earth. I think we can 
work as cheap as any one. What I mean by that is, while we pay more wages 
than foreign countries, we produce more leather. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchmah.) Is that due to the employment of machinery, or to the 
higher skilled lalsw itself?—A. I should say the skill in tho leather business is 
very poor. There is no skill, imd that is the cause of the business being as back¬ 
ward as it has lasen, as I said, up until 188.5 or 1890. Prior to that we went along 
in one rut, really worked by the rule of thumb; there was no method, no 
systems, and they simply went on day in and day out. They used no thermom¬ 
eters; they used nothing. They would simplytest their w,atera or liquors by 
appWug the hands to see if they were of tho nght temperature. Those things I 
thmk we are improving on to-day, and that is the reason I think that wo can 
compete with foreign countries. I believe, however, that they are just us wise 
as we are, and this foreign business we have to-day wo can not expect to keep; 
that the manufacturers in foreign countries will do equally as well as we, and 
will produce their leathers, we will find, at as cheap a rate as we do here, or at 
the same rates. 

Q. Your relations with your help are harmonious?-A. 1 know of no troubles I 
have ever had with my help. I want to say this; There are always more or less 
troubles in factories that are conducted on business principles. Some men object 
to rules, like coming in promptly on time, or rules that we must adopt and hold 
up to strictly; but with good sensible men we have never had any trouble. 

Q. 'What number of hours per day do you work?—A. 'We work 69 hours per 
week. 

Q. Have you in your employ help that have been with you for a long number 
of years, or is your help shifting?-A. I should say most all my help, the old help, 
has ^ways hem with me. I have not changed any bands as far as I am con¬ 
cerned. Hy superintendent to-day has been with me since I started. He was 
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with my father 7 or 8 years prior to that. The mle that I established in my fac- 
tray was this: that men that are worthy of advancement are advanced. It is 
entirely on their own merits and their own ambitions to advance. l am always 
anrions and looking for good men, and they have as good opportunities as they 
ever have had; in fact, better opportunities, 1 should say. 

Q. (By Mr. Ke.nnei)Y.) Has tWe been any combination among the manufac¬ 
turers of your products?—A. There has been no combinations. 

Q. Have there been any attempts?—A. Yes; they have attempted to form com¬ 
binations tlie hist 8 or 4 years. 

Q. Why have they failed?—A. I don’t know. I guess they could not get all the - 
manufacturers together. 

Q. Were yon invited into the combination?—A. was. 

Q. Did you decline to go in?—A. Yes. 

CJ. Yon think you can conduct your business as economically singly as though 
it were in a grejvt combination of all the leather manufacturers?-A. I think I 
can. I think my business has gotten to such an extent that a combination of all 
the manufacturers together would not exceed my output. 

Q. For that reason you are not concerned whether they combine or not?— 
A. No. 

Cj. There is a leather combination in the countnr, is there not?—A, There is the 
United States Leather Trust. That is the heavy-leather business, what we tenn 
sole-leatlier business; and then there is a combination on the calfskin business. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) The calfskin business is more in accord with the sole- 
leather business than your Imsiness is?—A. Yes. 

y. They use substantially the same skin, only different material?—A. Different 
material; yes. 

tj. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is there considerable other leather manufacturing in 
Phllaaelphla besides your own?-A. Yes; we have quite a number of manufac¬ 
turers here. To-(hiy we have 3 very large manufacturers who have recently put 
up some ei^nsive plants. While these plants have not quite started to work, at 
the same time they are preparing to go to work. I suppose. 

Q. What kind of le.ather do they produce?—A. They ai'o producing the same 
kind of leather as I am. 

Q. Are all other kinds of leather produced here?—A. No; the only leather pro¬ 
duced here is similar to mine—glazed-kid leather. There appear to be certain 
localities in which these leather industries, specialties, have located. I should 
say, going back to glove leather, that glove leather is produced principally in 
Gloversville. At the same time I am producing a little glove leather at my 
factory to-day, and I lielieve wo can bring that to Philadelphia later on. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchmak.) Is there bot patent leather made here?—A. We are 
maJciug some; it is enameled leather. They are making very little patent leather 
here. Patent leather is made principally in Newark. 

Q. Some little in Wilmington?—A. Very little in Wilmington. Pyle makes 
some; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you consider Philadelphia a superior point for the 
leather manufactme?—A. I think it is sniierior-not in every way superior to 
anywhere else—simply because we have good water facilities. The peculiarity 
of the water that we have here seems to work in very well. At the same time 
Wilmington has good facilities; Massachusetts has good facilities; but I believe 
there is a difference in the leather produced there from the leather produced in 
Philadelphia, owing to the fact that the water is somewhat different. When the 
manufacturers in the East are asked to take a certain kind of skin, they can not 
produce a similar leather to what is produced here. I can only say this by hear¬ 
say. Whether it is duo to that fact or not, they do not produce the same kind of 
leather out of the same kind of skin. For instance, if we take an East India skin 
we can get good leather; if a Massachusetts man takes an East India skin his 
leather would come, maylie, too tinny. If they take a South Ameiican skin, which 
is naturally soft, their leather will turn out even, while we can do the same thing 
here. I thmk that is due more or less to the action of the water. 

Q. (By Mr.LiTCHBAN.) Some chemical action of the water?—A. Possibly some 
chemical action. 

Q. (By Mr. Cllarke.) You do not claim that there is any particular difference, 
then, in the class of help you have here as compared with theirs?—A. The help 
shifts around from one to another, where there is any shifting done. 

Q. Are moat of your employees American bom?—A. No; I should say. You 
can not get American citizens to work in the leather factories, I am sonw to say. 
They seem to think the leather business is not a very clean husiuess. 'they are 
rather afraid, or they dislike the business on account of being compelled to use 
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lime and different materials of that sort, which go through the different processes, 
and which are not very clean. 

Q. Is the work healthful?—A. I should consider it very healthful. 

Q. No sickness or ph}[sical disability of any kind resulting from it that you 
know of?—A. The physical disabilities are more or less rheumatiam; they may 
contract rheumatism, but not conta^ous diseases. I think that the materials that 
they use rather prevent contagious disease getting about.' 

Q. In that respect is your method any improvement over the old methods of 
tanning?—A. Yes; thettuining part has not anything to do with the other part. 
The lime particularly is the obnoxious thing in the leather business. When a 

f oatskin is once placed in water, it does not take a great while for it to pntrify or 
ecompoee, and therefore it must be placed into lime, which preserves it. After 
it comes from that the skin is turned into pure gelatin. We then must tan the 
skin, for if it is left aside for 24 hours it is apt to spoil entirely. There is where 
the difference comes in as to the study of the leather business. We can not get 
intelligent American citizens to take hold of it and study that business out. 

<J. (By Mr. Litchman.) When is the process of removing the hair from the 
skin applied?—A. That is prior to the tanning process; you must remove the hair 
first, before your skin is tanned. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Is that done by a chemical or electric process?—A. That 
is (lone by placing the skins in lime so as to open up the pores of the skin, and that 
will leave the hairs slip out; it is taken out either by machine or by hand; taken 
out over the half-moon table or board; scraped out. 

Q, Have you ever tried the electrical process?-A. I have had a few skins tried 
that way, but the difficulty about that seems to be this, while they claim to use 
lime for the purpose of removing the hair, at the same time it swells the skin, and 
the inner surface becomes of such a density that when applied to the subseipient 
operations and finally to the tanning, that fibrous matter is not close together as 
in the old toying jirocess. That was the method of the toying process, which 
simply held the glutinous matter in a gelatinous condition, which, when put into 
the water, would wash out and bring the skin to its original state. It is the going 
through that process after being limed and bathed, etc., which makes the skin 
entirely different and loosens the fibers so that they are soft and pliable and at 
the same time thoroughly fixed in the skin and can not be removed. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Philauelphia, Pa., Ikccmhn 21 , 1900 . 

TESTIHONT OP MS. JOHN 0. CBOXTOH, 

Presidatt of the SJwe Manufacturers’ Association of P?n7(«Wp?ita. 

The special subcommission met at the Manufacturers’ Club, pursuant to recess, 
at 7.45 p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. John G. Croxton, of Phila¬ 
delphia, was introdubed as a witness and, being duly affirmed, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) Please give your name and post-office address.-A. John 
6. Croxton, 255 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

Q. In what business are you engaged?—A. ^oe manufacturing. 

Q. AreyouamemberoftheShoe Manufacturers’Association?—A. lamamem- 
ber and have been since its organization; have been president of it 14 years, and 
2 years before that, secretary. 

Q. Are yon president now?-A. I am president at present, yes. 

Q. Of how many members does the association consist?—A. I think we have 18 
members at present. 

Q. Does that embrace all the shoe manufacturing concerns in the city?—A. Not 
all. There are perhaps 4 or 5,1 should say, small concerns that are not included 
in our membership. 

Q. Has the association a working aneement with the employees that has been 
in force some years?-A. We have. I do not know whether yon care to make a 
matter of record of it; but to give you an idea so yon can ask questions, I could 
give yon a brief history of the organization and our workings in the way of 
arbitration. 

Q. That is exactly what we would like to hear.—A. I think it was in January, 
18w, the first b(»rd at arbitration was formed. Before that time we bad bew 
working—{he riioe manufacturers and the Knights of Labor. The Elnighte of 
Labor controlled the shoe industry here, and they had what they called a hoard nt 
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arbitration; not a joint board, bat a board of arbitration wbioh was made up 
entirely of their own pecmle. We were enable to get along with them, not on 
aooonnt of wage bills, but on account of their interference in the working of the 
business, of the employment of our people, and of helpers, working hours, and 
many things. It became so that it was impossible to get along as we were work¬ 
ing. So we demanded a joint board of arbitration, a board of arbitration com¬ 
peted of manufacturers and shoe workers. They refused. We could go no 
further and the factories shut down—what you might call a lockout, which we 
expected to last for some time. The peace society here took the question up in a 
venr few days and tried to have the two parties get together, the BSughts of Labor 
and the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association. Up to that time there had been no 
question of labor taken up by the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association. The associa¬ 
tion was formed for the purpose of fighting, as you may say, royalty machines 
that we claimed had expired. But then the question of labor was taken up, and 
the peace society brought the two sides towther, and there was a committee 
appointed of 7 from the Knights of Labor, District Assembly No. 70, of which 
Mr. Goodwin—I would not say positively at that time, but afterwards, during our 
business negotiations, was the master workman, and 7 from the Shoe Manufac¬ 
turers’ Association; and Mr. J. M. Washburn, a veir able man, as presiding offi¬ 
cer. We held a meeting and formed the rules under which practically we are 
working to-day with the Knights of Labor. The rules were suggested by the 7 
members of the manufacturers’ association on the committee, and the 7 members 
of the Knights of Labor, and were put in shape by myself as secretary. The 
comments on the rules, which we consider as strong and as valuable as the rules 
themselves, were written by Mr. Washburn, the peace commissioner, and the 
president of the joint board that met. 

When those rules went into operation—and our secretary here has the copy of 
the old original rules—they were in effect for nearly 3 years. Mr. Goodwin in 
his testimony last night stated it was the berinning of the year and lasted a few 
months. It was nearly 8 years that we worked with the Knights of Labor. In 
our arrangement with the Knights of Labor at that time we had, on our side, 
the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association; on the shoo workers’ side an enforced organi¬ 
zation of the Knights of Labor—enforced for this reason: That we bound ourselves 
to employ none but a Knight off Labor to work in our factories; anyone who 
applied to us for work must show that he was a member of the order of Knights 
of Labor or he could receive no employment; therefore as all organizations of 
that kind must have the power, they must be in a sense forced organizations. 
We worked, as I say, with them for nearly 8 years fairly satisfactorily. But the 
class of people who were in control here found that under the system of joint 
arbitration and rules under which we worked there was little labor for the agita¬ 
tor or for the committeeman, who received 60 cents an hour for hie labor, and 
they became restive at the end of about two years and protests were taken to 
break our arrangement. They did not succeed until the ibU of 1887—1 think it 
was 1887—and then one of the smallest factories in the association, Taylor & Carr, 
manufacturers of men’s work, was struck contrary to our rules. The base of our 
whole system has been that there shall be no lockout or strikes. They struck. 
W e used every effort to have those men come back to work. The factories were 
not closed down, and every effort was made to have the Knights of Labor control 
their people and require them, as we claimed they could, to fulfill their contract 
and to go back to work and submit any grievance they might have to arbitration. 
They refused to do that. We gave them a certain time, several days, to accom¬ 
plish this and to give us their report. Before the time that that report was made 
they struck all the shops—we call them shops—all the factories in the shoe manu¬ 
facturers’ organization. Mr. Goodwin at that time was the master workman. 
Mr. Goodwin was the leading spirit, and without Mr. Goodwin the shops would 
not have been struck—they would not have been struck without Mr. Goodwin. 
We knew what was transpiring, and within an hour and a half from the time that 
the order of strike went out, Mr. Gkiodwin called on our secretary and stated that 
he was very sorry that he could not control his men and that they had forced the 
strike contrary to the rules. Still at the same time Mr. Goodwin was the man 
that carried the thing through, the man whose insistence caused it, because the 
shoe workers generally were opposed to it. 

When that strike was made the factories shut down again. The Shoe Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association then took the position that they would not treat longer 
with the Knights of Labor, because the Knights of Labor would not carry out 
thrfr side of the contract; they would not enforce their part of the contract, or 
could not. After some bickering with them quite a time one man, who at that 
time was a shoe worker here, Mr. Harry J. Skeffington, came in and stated that 
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it wss an nnfortnnate affair, and that Hr. Powderl^ would like to (neet the 
exeoutiye conunlttee of our Shoe Manufacturers' Association and see if there 
could not be some arrangement made to continue the arrangements t^t we had 
had. 'We consented to the meeting and met at the factory of Mr. Joto Hundell, 
and Mr. Powderly was present. We have always been careful, in the early years 
of our organization and at present, to do all our business in writing, that there 
should be no misunderstanding, that every communication from either side murt 
be in writing. We had a record of the whole case. Mr. Powderly came and 
stated that we had sent for him, and he had come in answer to our request, and 
wanted to know what we wanted of him. We said to Mr. Powderly that he was 
mistaken, that we had not sent for Mr. Powderly, but that Mr. Skefflhigton said 
that he had had permission to call upon us for him. It made Mr. Powderly quite 
indignant that he had been imposed upon, and that he had not a clear understand¬ 
ing. We explained everything to Mr. Powderly; showed him all the records 
and papers. Mr. Powderly made the statement, “ My people liave made a great 
many mistakes; I see it—you have the record right here in writing, ever^hing 
that has been done—-and they are liable to make more. Is there no way that this 
thing can be fixed up, that we can correct this and go on as we have?We told 
Mr. Powderly that we had made a great effort and had worked on this thing for 
nearly 8 years, and that we had fully resolved that we would not longer recognize 
the Knights of Labor and agree that we would employ none but Knights of Labor; 
that from that time on, while we believed in arbitration and should insist on arbi¬ 
tration, we should have an organization, not made np of all trades, of bricklayers 
and carpenters and everything of that kind, but that we would have an organiza¬ 
tion made up of our own people, of people who knew the conditions; and we made 
that statement to our work people. They got together and formed what they 
called—a very queer name—the Central Convention of Shoe 'Workers. They 
appointed their officers; they appointed an executive committee and members of 
a joint board of arbitration. Through the executive committee of the Central 
Convention of Shoe Workers and the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association the rules 
that we had been working under were taken np, and thw were changed to con¬ 
form to the workings of the Central Convention of Shoe Workers in juace of the 
Knights of Labor. We have worked under those rules from that time up to the 
present day. The dues and assessments under the Knights of Labor naturally, 
being a national organization and having paid officials, were something of a bur¬ 
den, especially to the class of work people who make small wages, and we have 
them of all wades in our factories. The Central Convention of Shoe Workers 
have worked without pay for themselves. The secretary may receive a slight 
salary; they have hall rent; and the dues are a cent a month for each workman. 
That is the total expense to our work people now for supporting their organiza¬ 
tion. They organize each factory under the rules with proper officers, appoint 
their delegates to the Central Convention; the Central Convention appoints mem¬ 
bers of the joint board of arbitration, and we work in that line; and the dues are 
usually collected once in 6 months, 5 cents apiece. 

Q. (By Mr. Faequhar.) You use the word “appoint.” Do not they elect? 
Who can appoint?—A. The Central Convention appoints or electe, you might 
say, the delegates from each factory according to the number of work people in 
each factory. The basis of representation is this: So many delegates are given to 
each factory, according to its size. The Central Convention elects their members 
to serve upon the joint board of arbitration. So far as influences are concerned 
in the organizations in the factories, I can only speak positively of our own factory. 
I do not speak from hearsay, as some do. In our own factory I havenever known 
who the delegates who represented our factory in the Central Convention were 
until after they were elected—never in asingle instance. I do not know anything 
except about my own factory. I know about our own factory that they have fuu 
and complete qontrol. There never is a member of the firm present that has any 
influence in the selection of representatives to the Central Convention. The Cen¬ 
tral Convention then elects its members of the joint board of arbitration. That 
thing, as I say, has gone on from Kovember, 1887, to the present time. I do not 
know of any system of laws or any system of associations that has been entirely 
satisfactory. I do not know to-day a man in the United States that is perfectly 
satisfied with the laws which govern and control him, but I do say that I tMnk 
it has been more universally satisfactory than any class of laws of any organiza¬ 
tion that 1 have known of. Yon have probably read the roles and thmr com¬ 
ments. Every question has been guarded. Inalienable rights that we claim for 
the work people and for ourselves nave been established. Certain rights the work 
people are entitled to without arbitration. You can not force any man to work 
for you without he wants to. Yon can noj: force any man to employ a man with- 
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out he wants him. If he does not want a redheaded man in his place, if that is 
bis objection, he has a right, a perfect right not to employ him, the same as the 
employee has if he does not want to work for a man that chews tobacco. The 
right of the employee to work for whom he pleases we claim can not be con¬ 
trolled, that it is his inalienable right. It is the right of the employer to select 
the kind of people that he prefers. That is our first rule. Without that rule, 
probably, the arbitration tward would not have been formed. That was the 
beginning, the bottom, and the top. Now, as I say, for 18 years and over, we 
have been working under these rules to the general satisfaction, because the work 
people have had full time; they have had no lost time for strikes or lockouts; 
they have had no burdens of assessments or dues to pay, and the feeling between 
'the work people and the employers has been particularly harmonious. The first 
Saturday of every August in every year the factories give notice that the facto¬ 
ries will be closed, and they have an excursion to Atlantic City. About 8,500 out 
of the 2,000 that Mr. Goodwin says there are in the whole city attend those excur¬ 
sions. The factories do everything they can to assist them. Most of the facto¬ 
ries huy tickets for their people who will go. The factory buys the tickets for 
the work people, and gives them a holiday, and usually as many of the manufac¬ 
turers as can do so go and enjoy the holiday with them once a year. I speak of 
that to show tho kind of feeling there has been lietween the shoe manufacturers 
and their work people under this harmonious line of action of straightforward 
justice, honesty, and uprightness between man and man. We claim, and it has 
been the base of our theory, that one man is as good as another man. Many of 
our shoe manufacturers hero were shoemakers at tlie beginning. They are proba¬ 
bly a litiie bettor informed, but they are the same men they were when they were 
shoemakers. We claim a man should be a man, and stand for his rights right 
straight throufjh, but when there is a disagreement there should bo a proper board 
to adjust the disagreement honestly, fairly, and squarely. 

[Producing paper.] This is the Wnd of a notice that was sent out at the last 
meeting, (fading:) 

“ To the members of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association of Philadelphia. At 
the regular monthly meeting of tho association held May 81,1900, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: ‘ Resolved, That the Shoe Manufacturers' 
Association recommend to its members to close their factories and aid the Cen¬ 
tral Convention of Shoo Workers’ excursion on Saturday, August 4, to Atlantic 
City. The duly authorized committee in charge is as follows; R. W. Baker, chair¬ 
man; A. F. Templeton: W. P. Conners, secretary; A. R. Layman: T. A.Rutter, 
treasurer; W. Loan, A. P. Super. 0. Mante. By order of the Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association of Philadelphia, Howard L. Townsend, secretary. Philadelphia, July 
6, 1900.’” 

There is tho notice. That was our last excursion. Our object has been to work 
harmoniously and to avoid the expense or cost to both manufacturers and work¬ 
men of strikes. 

Now, I do not want you to understand that in all this time we have had no 
troubles. We have had troubles. I do not believe that any government ever got 
along without troubles, howeversmall, or any association. We have had troubles 
with our shoe manufacturers, and we have had troubles with our work people, 
and the Central Convention of Shoe Workers had trouble with theirs; but they 
have all been settled without a stoppage in any facto^. We have in our associa¬ 
tion a cutters’ union here. It has been in existence, I presume, since the begin¬ 
ning of our organization. We have no objection to ft. It has not interfered. 
They are the most intelligent class of our workmen, and there is no trouble with 
those people at all. We have had those people and they have had their organi¬ 
zation. It is beneficial, and they hxik to the interests of their own people, and 
they have worked in entire harmony with the Central Convention of Shoe 
Workers, The only trouble has been that we got too many cutters as delegates, 
and it has been a difficulty that we felt: and we have always recommended to 
jhem—while we recommend, we have no further influence—that every branch 
should be as fully represented as possible in the Central Conventim, as well as in 
the joint board of arbitration; so that when cases come up we will have people 
there who know what the kind of work is and what it is worth. I speak of this 
to Aow that we are not opposed to other organizations. 

'The lasters have in two or'three cases given us some trouble, usually—until this 
fall—in individual factories; and strange as it may appear, the greatest trouble 
we have had has been in the factories that pay the highest wages and are the 
most liberal to their people. That has been the fact, as they mow. We have 
had those troubles and they have never been supported by any other branch. 
The other branches have worked straight through, and have assisted in every 
way to get peoide to take their places, and to keep the work going. While it has 
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cost money to the mannfactnrers and has coat loss of wages to the work people 
who would have had full tune if the lasters were not out, they have always gone 
on, and since November, 1887, we have had no break in any shop—that is, shut 
down from work. 

Now, it was brought before yon last night (supra) that the shoe mannfactnrers 
would not arbitrate with the Lasters’ ProteotiveUnion. The shoe manufacturers 
can not arbitrate with any single branch. The manufacture of shoes is done by 
what we call a string team. We have Mrhaps 25 different people that will work 
on 1 pair of shoes. Each person will do 1 part. Those parts are gronped, the 
cutters and trimming cutters in 1 branch, the fitters in another branch, what 
we call the stock room, the sole-leather room in another branch, then come the 
lasters, then come the machine men and the finishers; and some factories divide 
even more than that. Now, if we should have arbitration with each separate 
branch any one branch will knock your place out of business, 

Q. (By Sir, Litchman.) Is the manner of making shoes in Philadelphia the 
same as the general system in Massachusetts?—A. I presume so, yes; just the 
same, yes. There are no 2 factories in this city exactly alike, but the general 
system is the same all over the country in the better factories—that is, the larger 
factories that use imi)roved machinery, etc. 

Now, the reason that our rules are made and the reason that we must deal with 
one organization, as we did first with the Knights of Labor, ivith whom we made 
these rules, and now with the Central Convention of Shoe Workers, is that we must 
deal with our people as a whole. We can not deal with them, so far os strikes and 
arbitration are concerned, as a branch separately. Yet, as you will see by our 
rules, the bill of wages is made with each branch as a branch. If you look at 
rule 12, and its comment, it will tell you that the bills of wages taken up must 
be adjusted with each full branch separately. When that branch is setfled we 
go to the next, because stoppage in any 1 branch for any length of time stops the 
whole factory. Therefore, if we should stop to arbitrate with the lasters to-day, 
and fix that up by next week, and the cutters’ union the next week, and the fitters 
the next week, and so on, we never would have continuous work; we could no Work 
atall. Wemust work with the appointed body; the factory must work as a whole 
or it stops. When we had this strike of thelasters.youmaysay, whydid not they 
stop? They did not stop because we always have a certain amount of work left and 
acertain amount of lasters. Thelastersdidnotallgoontof anyfactory; andthen 
by thepeople that wecan get in,woout do wnthe production; andwe ran short for 
a time untu we filled up and were able to get people to fill that branch up. But a 
factory can not run with a strike in 1 department this week and the next depart¬ 
ment the next week, and so on. We must work as one body; it can not be other¬ 
wise. Therefore our rules are fixed to arbitrate only with 1 body, and they are 
fixed so strongly on that that the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association will recognize 
but 1 body. Any manufacturer that recognizes an outside body is subject to a 
fine. We can not work otherwise. 

We have worked, as I say, up to this time on these lines. So far as the state¬ 
ments made here to you last night, many of them—one man was, I think, thor¬ 
oughly honest; but in one line, I will say to you, that he was entirely mistaken; 
that is, the last witness, Mr. Collins. He stated that in the factory of Laird, Scho- 
ber & Co., where he is a turned workman, that they sent down at the proper time 
this year a revised schedule of wages asking an advance; that they asked for it; 
and be said they paid no attention to it or there was no attention paid to it at all— 
it was thrown aside, it had no attention at all from the finn—we will not pay 
any attention to that. Now, that man I do not think was dishonest, but that man 
does not know the rules, because he is not interested in them. He is one of the 
people out of our 6,000 of the 2,000 that Mr. Goodwin speaks of that we have here 
to-day. Mr. Goodwin says we have 2,000 that we work, and we had 5,(X)0 some 
years ago; but we have 4 factories that have 2,000 people and he knows it—the 4 
largest factories have 2,000 people and he knows it. The trouble vrith that man 
was that he did not understand, as I say, the rules; he is interested in other things. 
He is an efScient and honest man, but he has his ideas, as yon can see. If they 
had placed the Mil to their firm asking an advance of a cent or a cent and a half, 
which he claimed, or 2 cents and a half in that branch of turns, and the firm had 
paid no attention to it, on the 1st day of November the advance they asked would 
have been paid. When an advance is asked by any branch of the work people 
the advance must be paid, without the manufacturer makes the grievance. It is 
the manufacturer’s ^evance if be does not pay it. That might seem wrong end 
foremost, but that is the rule we work under. If an advance is asked and there 
is no answer made to it before the first joint board of arbitration, if between sea¬ 
sons or any occasion of new work, or being put in at the proper season, before the 
let of November, that bill stands, and there never has been a time when ithaa 
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been gone back on. On t'ue other hand, the manufactnrer asks for a reduction 
in price and there is no answer made until the proper time, the reduction goes into 
effect. You understand me. Therefore, if Laird, Schober & Mitchell had had a 
bill put in to them for an advance on turns, and they made no reply to it, they 
would have been paid for during the following year at the price that was asked 
by the men that put in that bill. Therefore, yon can see there was a mistake in 
statement. That man did not know, did not mean any wrong, but he had the 
facts wrong. The other man I know made statements that he knew were not 
straight, as we will prove to you from records of his own shop. 

Mr. Goodwin speaks of victimizing. Mr. Goodwin is a living witness to the 
fact that there is no victimizing, or he would not be working to^y in a factory 
belonging to the Shoe Manufacturers’Association: because he has been the most 
notorious agitator and leader of strikes from the time of the Knights of Labor to 
the present day that there has been in Philadelphia. There has not been one 
trouble here that Mr. Goodwin’s fingers have not been into; and yet he la working 
to-day in one of the factories of this association. That is the only reply that is 
necessary to that. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Could your association compel the discharge of Mr. 
Goodwin from that factory?—A. No. Now, I am glad you asked that question. 
The records of our association from the beginning of its organization until this 
present time will show—and we have them right here—^that there never has been 
a resolution passed asking or directing or suggesting the discharge of a man in 
any shop in Philadelphia. Mr. Goodwin stated that there was a resolution 
passed—and he gives the date the resolution was passed-in the Shoe Manufac¬ 
turers’ Association that Mr. Goodwin should be discharged. That is entirely 
false, as there was never a resolution of that kind passed. There never was a 
blacklist sent out from the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, notwithstanding the 
affidavit that Mr. Elkins at a beer saloon said there were onlv two men out of ^1 
of them in tliis city that were blacklisted. There never has been a blacklist sent 
out from any man in this city, from the Shoe Manufacturer’s Association—not 
one. 

I do not want you to understand now that the shoe manufacturers in every 
case have lived strictly up to the rules. They have in the end, as I think, if any 
complaint has been made, it has been brought before the officers or the joint board 
of arbitration. But our rules state that miring the pendency of any question in 
dispute there shall be no stoppage of work nor shall any man be discharged. 
There have been, 1 think, two instances of discharge of men who made complaint. 
One I know very well and one Mr. Goodwin knew very well, and on being brought 
before the joint board of arbitration those men were reinstated in their work and 
went back to work in that factory, as the manufacturer had broken the rules, 
and he was forced to take them back to work, and they went to work and held 
their positions. Now, do not understand me to say that every man stands exactly 
on the same basis here. He does not any more than he does if you have any busi¬ 
ness with your own employees. If you know of a man whose character is bad, 
from drunkenness, from dirioyalty, being a disturber of the peace, and he is in your 
employ and is injuring you in any possible way, you will discharge him. If yoq 
know of him before he gets into your employ, yon will not employ him. You 
will not employ that kind of a man. There are mean shoemakers here, no doubt, 
that all shoe manufacturers know, as we know each other and know people gen¬ 
erally, and those people do not get any preference. There is no doubt about 
that. But there has never been any blacklist. There have never been any reso¬ 
lutions passed on them or anything of that kind. But the worthy workmen and 
some of the most violent opponents of us have had work and have worked straight 
through. One case I coiua give yon, and I could have brought the man here 
to-night. He does not work in our shops now—the association shops. That man 
claimed, and he made a very strong claim, and they could have at one time got 
his affidavit, that he was victimized because of haling made a complaint. He 
afterwards was not only in one of the factories, but he was elected to the central 
convention and to the joint board of arbitration, and he made a statement before 
the central convention and the joint board of arbitration that he wanted to put 
himself straight; that he had believed that he had been victimized, but he was 
satisfied that he was not or he would not be there, and that he had been treated 
perfectly fairly, and he wanted to make that acknowle^pnent before his fellow- 
workmen and before the shoe manufacturers. He is not working for us now. 
So those things fall. There is not a thing in them. There are dissatisfied spirits 
and will be and always have been that nobody can satisfy. I will guarantee that 
any man will take our records here and look them over—of course, we do 
not kero shorthand writers and take their testimony—he will find that tiie deci- 
siana of the joint board of arldtration between the shoe manufacturers and the 
employees in Philadelphia have been as just as those of any court in the United 
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States, and I will except none. And I will say that the peode on both eideshave 
b^ honorable, etraight people, and the people who would not do straight were 
to do straight; that they hare been on their honor. We have hM a close 
of people that we are prond of, and it is not tme, as has been intimated, that 
they were controlled by the shoe manufacturers. They have not been. I speak 
now of onr own factory, and 1 speak, as I fully believe, as to other factones. 
The only thing is that they hold their organisation tight enough, becanse there is 
not any way we conld get along so comortably and peaceably if they did not 
keep tmngs as ^bt as they shomd on their own side. 

Q. Do yon reqnire that every man who works foi^ou shall be a member of this 
association of Moemakers?—A, In effect we do. There is no influence or any¬ 
thing to the Central Convention of Shoe Workers, bnt when a man comes to us 
and asks for employment we say to him. This shop is working under the joint 
board of arbitration mles—do you know what they are? If he says he does not, 
we say. Here is a copy. Now, we want you to read them. Now, do you accept 
employment under toem? If you do, you become a member of the Central Con¬ 
vention of Shoe Workers as soon as you work in one of the Central Convention 
shops. They struck this summer and fall, broke their contracts where they had 
agreed to work for 8 or 9 or 10 months under bills of wages; and struck not for 
extra wages so much as to break the joint board of arbitration. They asked noth¬ 
ing in wages. They say. Give us anything, if it amounts to no more than$5 in the 
btSance M the 2 or 3 months; we do not care what it amounts to, only so we are 
recomized. We want to break this joint board of arbitration and we will break 
it. Those men who struck in November can not get back to work without they 
sign an agreement of that kind—and all other people coming in on the work— 
that in case of any dispute they will submit it to the joint board of arbitration 
for settlement and they will abide by the decision of the board. 

Q. How are these dues collected?—A. These dues have been collected in differ¬ 
ent ways. They have their shop committees; but the dues being so small, it was 
a troublesome matter. 1 think probably the best organized and the best shop in 
the United States—1 say that and I will prove it by the recoi-ds from Harrisburg, 
of the labor commissioner—organized a plan to pay their dues, by appointing one 
of the members of the firm as the treasurer of their association; and he kept 
their accounts and made their statements. They passed a resolution authorizing 
him to make a 10 cent assessment, and to post notices up when it is to be taken 
off; that that shall be done by an officer of their organization instead of their 
going around to the men, 2 or 8 of them, and collecting from each one. They 
have it taken off by resolution, and that amount of money is paid in, and he keeps 
the amount and renders his account to them and makes statements. 

Q. Mr. Litchman.) Is that the reduction that was spoken of last night?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Faequhab.) A question was asked last night, and did not seem to 
be answered in very good shape, as to Rule 2. (Beading.) “ Employers or em¬ 
ployees must not discriminate for or against any individual because he or she is 
or is not a member of any organization.” Is not that of the quality of an open 
shop?—A. It is. It was so understood at the time when we broke from the Knights 
of Labor—that we had open shop. But I want to be perfectly fair in this thing. 
Any one acceptingwork nnder the rules of the Central Convention of Shoe Work¬ 
ers and the Shoe JManufacturers of Philadelphia binds himself that he will not 
strike, that there shall be no strikes or lookouts, and all questions of dispute will 
be submitted to arbitration. Take an organization—we will say, for instance, the 
Lasters’ Protective Union; one of their pledges is that they will strike when t hey are 
ordered to strike. Can a man pledge himself as they did at that time? When 
we went in we did not discriminate against the Knights of Labor; but a man 
says, " Here, if the Knightsof Labor order me to strike, I must strike.” “ Well, 
if yon strike, yon know what yon must agree to; what are you going to do?” 
“ Well, I have got to keep out of one or the other.” No man can bind himself 
that he will not strike to one organization, and at the same time be bound that 
he will strike to another. . ^ ^ ^ , 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Did you know that the Lasters’ Protective Union was 
not a Wanch of the Knighte of Labor?—A. I did not know anything about that: 
no. This Lasters' Protective Union came upon us like a shower Bath about 4 
months ago. We did not know anything about it until last August. When they 
first jump^ the shop, the first thing weknew, at least that I, as the president of 
the assomation, knew, was when they came in at 10 o'clock in the morning and 
said: “Herelsa bill of wages.” That bill wages was no advance on wlmt they 
were being paid: it was a different way—an all around price. I said: " Vfe am 
not pay an:* an all around price, because the men that get all the hard work tw 
tb^ is win kick. There vnll be complaint, as there has been in the tot 
this fellow gets too mnch and the other fellow gets too little.” Theysmd: “Ton 
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will sign that bill of wages byll o’clock or we will go ont.” Gate ns an hour’s 
time. 1 said: “What for? What is this?” They said: “That is what we are 
ordered.” “ Ordered by whom?” “Ordered by the Lasters’ Protective Union.” 
“■l^^ere is their headquarters?” “ Why, in Lynn, Mass.” I said: “ Yon must 
have headquarters here.” They said: “ We do not know about headquarters 
here.” They did not want to give anything away. I said: “You know we do not 
do tosiness that way here. If yon ask a change here and make a demand, it is 
our grievance. It is nothing for you to do, and when the joint board of arbitra¬ 
tion convenes we will put this ^evanoe in.” “No, we will not submit to the 
joint board of arbitration; ithasgottobesettled.orwegoout.” Andtheywent 
out , but they have come back since and signed an agreement that they will never 
do it again. 

Q. That is the present organization of the Lasters’ Protective Union?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have had no intercourse with the former organization of the Lasters’ 
Protective Union?—A. No; we have had no intercourse with anyone but our own 
people, except indirectly. 

Q. Are yon familiar with the plan of organization of the Knights of Labor?— 
A. The plan of organization of the Kmghts of Labor was perfectly straight and 
right if carried out honestly, and, as Mr. Powderlysaid, if they made no mistake; 
but when the assemblies got into the hands of bad men or incompetent men, either 
one, why it did not work; that was all; the system was correct. We never were 
particularly educated in the inside history of the Knights of Labor. What we 
knew of them, so far as their general leaders were concerned, was satisfactory; 
but so far as their principles were carried ont in their assemblies and district 
assemblies, they were entirely impossible to live with; we could not live with 
them; we could not do business with them at all under that system; that wasthe 
reason that we rebelled, because we could not do business with them as they were 
carried out. Just the same as you take our rules to-day, and if they are carried 
out by scoundrels and men without honor on both sides or either side, probably 
they would not be a success; but we claim that we have honorable people os shoe 
manufacturers and honorable people as shoe workers, and in our organization in 
the past 13 years wo have practically drawn together that kind of people, although 
as far as the shoe workers are concerned they have been constantly under the 
fear of just such men as Mr. Gh)odwin and that class of people, that have been 
trying to break them up and making all kind of charges and mnuendoes against 
them. 

Q. Have you a copy of the original rules?—A. With the Knights of Labor? 
Yes. 

Q. Can you furnish a copy as part of your testimony?—A. Yes; certainly. 
There was no particular difference that 1 recall at all. The difference was where 
we agreed that we would employ no one but Knights of Labor. That was left 
ont. That was made the second rule. We will discriminate against no man— 
whether Presbyterian or Democrat. 

Q. You^reseut rules, then, are substantially the rules that were made with 
D. A. 70, Knights of Labor?—A. Yes; they are. 

S . Now, jjou spoke of a fine that would be charged against the manufacturers 
er certain conditions?—A. Yes; that is the only fine we have in our whole 
orranization. 

Q. Would yon object to stating the amount of that fine?—A. $100. I do not 
believe any organization of this kind can last unless it is based upon justice and 
administered by honest men on both sides. We have great pride—both the Cen¬ 
tral Convention of Shoe Workers and Shoe Manufacturers—in this organization for 
the time that it has existed, the benefit we feel it has been to us, and its success 
generally. 

Q. How do the wages at thepresent time compare with those of 13years ago?— 
A. The wages at the present tune can not be compared with 13 years ago. Shoe 
manufacturing, like everything else, has been entirely revolutionized. There is 
no way of comparing wages. Certain classes of wages are very much higher 
than they were years ago: other classes of wages are less than ttiey were years 
ago. Wages are, as any business man knows, and as you gentlemen all bow, 
controlled entirely by supply and demand; might can’t make them; it may tem¬ 
porarily; might is not ngbt, and might will not make things permanently. So 
far as lasting is concerned, our hand-work lasting part of it is done the same way, 
and has not been changed for 10 years in our factory. To-day most of our lasting 
is done very much cheaper than we did it lOyears am. The workman, I tbiiA, 
makes about the same, but we have introduced machines that cost $600 apiece. 
With that investment we can do the work cheaper. There is less work to be 
done. Themaohinedoespartof theworkcheaperthanthemendidbefore; there¬ 
fore the lasting machine makes the work cost less than it did 10 vears am. The 
wages paid lor doing the work are the same. P’erhaps some of the others pay 
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more, bnt they have not been changed with ns for 10 years. During all the 
depression onr wages did not to down. We have advanow wages when we were 
obliged to. We have advance wages between season, when the textile indnstries 
here became very active, as a number of people who had gone to the shoe busi¬ 
ness, and who were formerly weavers, working in different branches of the textile 
works, went back to work and made a scarcity of hands. We have to pay what 
we can get them for, and between seasons we raised the price to get somebody to 
come back. They can make more working temporarily m the weaving nulls. 

Q. As a whole, can a man in the shoe business to-day earn as much as at any 
time during the last 10 years?—A. So far as the proprietor is concerned, he 
can’t; I will say that. I know I can’t make- 

Q. I asked you in regard to wages.—A. We are on the wages bill; my partner 
and myself both go on the wages bill, and get lower wages every week. Of 
course that was not what you meant. I will be fair to you. I can tell you best 
by going back. We have been in business since 1871. We have 1 girl that came 
with us in 1880. Her name is Josephine. She has been married since. She is 
still working for us. When she first worked for us she made $12.50 a week; she 
makes from $14.15 up now. She was an old operator—she was not a new one; 
she makes from $14 to $15 now. That is the only one that has been continuously 
with us, and I noticed her W'ages. I think she is doing better than years ago. 
Whether she is more expert or not I do not know. 

Mr. Goodwin last night spoke of a case where a reduction was made between 
seasons. Now, if Mr. Goodwin had been as active in the Central Convention of 
Shoe Workers as he has been in trying to break it up, ho w'ould have known that 
the rules of the joint board of arbitration permitted of changes between sea-sons in 
bills of wages where the change is signed by the manufacturer and by every 
employee in that branch and goes before the joint board of arbitration and is , 
approved. Changes have been made in the last 13 years both ways, both up and 
down. Any change of wages lietween seasons is required to be ratified and 
approved by the board of arbitration and to be signed by both parties. For 
instance, as I have said in the cases here, when the textile works got so strong 
and were taking away our work people we were obliged to r,aiao wages in 
branches, .-vs we have done; to hold good nelp and to get good help to do the work an 
advance has been made between seasons. The reduction that has been made, as 
onr records would show, has been approved by the joint board of arbitration. 
On the other hand, there have been very dull seasons, as we all know, in the last 
10 years, and people making fine good^their people were working half time or 
less. The manufacturers had to try to sell to the jobber, whom they don't sell 
to. Our people here all sell direct to the retailer. I had an opportunity of get¬ 
ting a class of work here, all case work for a jobber, if I could make it at a 
certain price; so.I had to say to my people. Now, if you people will take a reduc¬ 
tion on this class of work, which is particularly designated, wo will make this 
work, we can make it; we can make our manufacturing expenses, and you people 
can make work where you would otherwise be idle. They accepted that arrange¬ 
ment. For instance, within the last 8 days a manufacturer had an oppor¬ 
tunity to take on jobbing account here, and we have not only the signatures of 
the whole branch, but we have nearly all the signatures of the old District 
Assembly No. 70 that it should be approved. In that way, and only in that way, 
the changes have been made, that is, where it is the unanimous agreement of 
both, and is approved by the joint board of arbitration—when they are satisfied 
that there has been no advantage taken of them in any way, then it can go into 
effect between seasons either up or down. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How many weeks’work in a year do you have in your 
factory?—A. We work 62 weeks; very full up to this last year, when we nave 
not been quite so busy; and the first week's shut down we have had for 5 years 
will be between this holiday season. 

Q. Do you mean you work 62 weeks in the year and at 10 hours a day?—A. 
Well, most of the year. Several of the years we have been particulary fortunate 
in doing a class of work that runs very evenly. We have run more evenly than 
most factories. There is always more or less variation, but we have work. 

Q. You have seasons?—A. No; onr business is a littie different from general 
business. We make shoes entirely for large department stores, and when they 
take a line of goods they will sen those goods the year round. Now, they say, 
We want to use so many goods in 6 months. We will give you an order to 
make them up when you please. Therefore we start out to make so many pairs 
a day and we average them up. We carry a large amount of goods, so m that 
w^ we have run very evenly. 

Q. Does your factory make goods for the foreign trade?—A. No. 

Q. There are factories in Philadelphia that do that?—A. Yee; to some extent. 
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Q. (ByMr. Farqchab.) Has work in your factory been somewhat coatinnons 
since ISW for the 63 weeks in the year?—A. Yes. 

O. There was no let up during the so-called hard times?—A. No; we went 
right through that; but under the circumstances, making, as I say, the kind of 
gc^g we do, it does not fluctuate up and down so. 

Q. You would not speak for the entire trade of the city?—A. I would not want 
to speak generally for the trade in the city; that applies only to our own business. 

(Thereupon the witness submitted the following paper:) 

PLEASE POST CONSPICUOUSLY. 

Bule 14. 

The minutes of each meeting of the joint board of arbitration must be printed 
and posted in each factory wimn five days from the date of meeting. 


COMMENT. 


That all employers and employees may be fully informed of the proceedings 
and decisions of the joint board of arbitration. 

The Bourse, 207-311, 
Philadelphia, Deeember 4,1900. 

The regular monthly meeting of the joint board of arbitration was held, (Jeorge 
P. Schober, president, presiding. 

Present, representing the Shoe Manufacturers' Association, were G. P. Schober, 
J. G. Croxton, C. S. Giblwn, John Mnndell, 0. W. Allen, Alfred Mayer. 

Present, representing the Central Convention of the Shoe Workers, were J. 
Dugan, E. Baker, A. P. Super, A. T. Adams, A. Dougherty, C. Dougherty, 0. 
Mante, Edw. HUl. 

Minutes of meeting November 6 aj^ovcd. 

Communication received from J. W. Goodwin stating that owing to absence 
from the city he could not attend the meeting. 

Communication was read as follows from Messrs. Smaltz-Goodwin Co. and 
their fitters: 

Philadelphia, December 4,1900. 

To the joint hoard of arbitration repreaenting the Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso¬ 
ciation of Philadelphia and the Central Convention of Shoe Workers of Phi^- 
delphia. 

Gentlemen: 


Owing to the introduction in our factory of an entirely new class of work here¬ 
tofore made in other shoe centers, we, the undersigned, representing the Smaltz- 
Goodwin Co. and their fitters, have made the following mutually satisfactory 
changes: 

Advances on sundry items have been granted to the lining makers, skivers, fold¬ 
ers, closers, stayers, pasters, tip, top, foxing, facing, and back-strap stitchers, 
binders, fitters, button sewers, and vampers. 

Ten per cent has been gi'anted off on tul thirty- six pair lots and over. 

(Signed.) Smaltz-Goodwin Co. 


Belle Foster. 

Mrs. A. Howie. 

Bella Henderson. 
Nelue Tull. 

Hester Frowest. 
Emma Lafperty. 
Mary Haoerty. 
Maria Murray. 

Katie Wilkebson. 
Mary Geqan. 

Ida Clark. 

Annie Kelly. 

Mamie Ellis. 

Sarah Goldman. 
Qeoroie Bacon. 
Florence Guilfoyle. 
Margaret Sullivan. 


Mrs. Borton. 
Maroaret Sheeran. 
Mary Brown. 

Aqnes Reilly. 
Viola M. Kelly. 
Florence Dean. 
Katie Doyle. 

Anna Schaefer 
Bessie Deegan. 
Maooib ONeill. 
Agnes Nolan. 

Sadie Finley. 
Pauline Stallbaum. 
Emma Mills. 

Joe Eaoen. 
Euzabeth Kelly. 
Lizzie MoElwer 


Agrmble with a resolution approved October 80,1890, by the joint executive 
oinmnittees, the mutual agreement of the firm and their fitters was unanimously 
approved. 

On moUon, adjourned. Alfred Mayer, M4 Cherry St., 

T. A. Butter, llOS Race St., 

Seeretarit*. 
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There are 34 signatures to that notice. One of onr rules requires the proceed¬ 
ings of the Joint Board of Arbitratioa to be printed and posted in every depart¬ 
ment in every factory within 5 days from the date of the meeting. That notice is 
of our last meeting, and it shows one of the causes of reduction of wages spoken 
of. We want yon to understand everything. There is nothing we do not want 
to call your attention to. 

Q. (By Hr. Clarke.) Does it happen that some of the lastersand helpers of 
the lasters are laid off for several days in the week?—A. Lasting is a little bit 
different from the general run in some respects. The lasters in certain factories 
are not employed steady straight through. The lasters in our factory, as we 
have been running—I think you would find their wages would not vary more 
than a dollar or two a week. I think yon would find some of the other factories 
the same way. There are some factories that do a trade that lias dull times. 
Some of them will shut down here for perhaps a month. I think one factory 
here will close right up for a month each year—one of our assoiiiation factories. 
They make case-lot goods and make for jobbers and large dealers, and they must 
run so many pair a day or lose money. They make these goods right square up, 
and when they havedone that they shut down and quit until they get in shape to 
go on again. But they make good wages when they do work. 

(By Mr. Faeqchar.) What is the average wage of lasters in that way?— 
A. I really could not tell yon. Mr. Goodwin’s own factory—Mr. Mundell’s fac¬ 
tory—is known to pay the lowest piecework price there is in the city; I do not 
think there is anybody lower. He makes largely Government work—a large 
amount of Government work. 


Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Vou mean to say if we get the figures from Mr. Mun- 
dell it will lie representative of the others?—A. I think so; yea. I might say 
that Mr. Schober, of Laird, Scliober & Co., has been on this Joint Board of Arbi¬ 
tration since its organization. Their factory pays the highest wages of any fac¬ 
tory in the United States, and I presume their lasters make more wages than Mr. 
Mundell's and some others, but they make a very fine line of goods and do a very 
large business. They pride themselves on the amount of money they pay their 
work people, and yet they have more strikes than anybody else. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are you the gentleman or are you acquainted with the 
gentleman who is alleged to have hounded a man to suicide—to have persecuted 
him to such an extent through his foreman that he committed suicide?—A. We 
brought a man here to answer that, a man that was a fellow-workman right 
beside him. He can explain that to you fully. That was one of the most out¬ 
rageous things that I ever heard spoken of in public. 

I want to state that when this lasters’ trouble commenced here we corresponded 
with the best shoe factories making the same kind of ^oods in New England, New 
York, and Ohio, and got their bills of wages to sec if there was any reason for 
complaint. Mr. Goodwin was asked last night how wo compared with New 
England, and I believe his reply was that ho thought our piece price was about 
the same. We found from those replies that our wages were with the highest, 
and higher than many, but we found there was none higher than the wages we 
were paying here for lasting. I just wanted to make that statement to show to 
you that Philadelphia, under its joint board mles, is not pressing the workmen 
and giving wages cheaper than at competing points. 

As to the question asked here last night about the policy of a penalty of impris¬ 
onment or other penalty for anyone who caused a strike or lockout without first 
^plying for arbitration, I think I can reply very differently from the i>arty that 
was asked last night; that we certainly would think that was an elegant scheme. 
We thoroughly believe in arbitration, and I fully understand why it was not 
answered that way last night. 

Q. Do you say you would be in favor of such a law as that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Imposing a penalty on the employers for a lockout without first having an 
appeal for aihitration?—A. Yes. 

6. And on the men for ordering the strike?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhae.) Do you know of any organization similar to this Cen¬ 
tral Convention of Shoe Workers and not chartered by a national organization 
in the United States?—A. No. We have had communications and del^ations 
from all over the countiry, and different branches of business, examining and 
going into onr system. I vrill say we bad a call from a commisrioner from what 
we would call congress in France. He came over here since they have become a 
republic. He states their people feel the Government ought to take care of overy- 
tbmg and try to e^blish some means of arranging difficulties between employers 
and employees. He went all through the conntiy and all the branches, tmt be 
came here and stopped, and bad a meeting at the Manufacturers’ Club. He then 
went Wert, and when he went back, before he sailed, he sent a co mmuni cation 
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throngh his connsel that the only information he felt he got of any value wm 
from the plan of the organization of shoe mannfactarerg in treating with their 
employees in Philadelphia on the question of arbitration. We are very proud of 
our organization and how it has stuck together. I will say that people have tried 
to copy it and have failed generally. Why? Because they have not acted 
squarely. It is harder to get a class of manufacturers that will pull together, 
that will be fair and honorable with each other, than it is to get the work people. 

Q. Is it a greater benefit to all the manufacturers in your association to be 
assotnated as you are now and have this labor stable and permanent than it would 
if you were simply running sepwate factories and dealing with a union?—A. Well, 
so far as that is concerned, I think it is probably a very serious question, 1 have 
thought of that a good deal. We have suffered from that at times. If we were 
free footed and bad no obligations of this kind in times of depression, we could meet 
competition, and we could get wages very much lower than we have got them; 
and we have perhaps lost some trade by that. I do not think Philadelphia shoe 
manufacturing has been particularly increased by this; I do not think it has been 
a loss. But it is a question so far as the manufacturer is concerned. He would 
get more out of it to fight and take advantage of people than he can under our 
system. So far as business comfort is concerned, a man feels that he is doing a 
fair thing. On the average I think it is a good thing. 

(J. Does this association of yours hold more stable prices for the products and 
have less quarrels in competition with each other than if separate?—A. We have 
no competition with each other. The shoe business is a very peculiar business. 
There is no competition in wages here, because every manufacturer makes some¬ 
thing of a different kind of goods, and he sells with outside competition. Our 
competition is not with each other; we don’t all make the same thing. One per¬ 
son will make fancies; Mr. Mundell solar tips and Government work; Mr. Gibben 
will make a shoe from $1.20 to $2 and women’s shoes, and make them in case lots; 
and you take the Zeigler Brothers, and they make two grades—a fine grade and 
a lower grade. 

Q. Now, give us some exporters, if you can.—A. I think Zeigler’s and Laird’s 
are about the only exporters of Philadelphia. 

Q. What is the character of the exports?—A. Very fine goods. Mr. Schober 
can tell more about that than I can. Tmey have trade in Paris, Vienna, London, 
and Australia, and have had for years in Havana, Cuba. They had something 
of a trade of that kind. They make special fancies—hand work and machine work, 
both grades, and goods of that kind. 

I want to say about the wage question, in reference to Laird, Schober & Co.— 
perhaps you know I have just received a blank from the State government to be 
filled in reference to wages, the average amount, goods made, and all that. 
Laird, Schober & Co.’s report was so favorable that it was doubted by the depart¬ 
ment. They corresponded and asked if there was not a mistake, and they told 
them there certainly was not, that the accountants had gone over and corrected 
them. They asked them for the privilege of having one man come down and 
verify it. 'They had him come from the state department and spend a week 
going over the books, in getting the rate of wages, and the amount of wages paid 
by them, and they found it was correct. They said it was something unprece¬ 
dented. 

This Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, working in this way, brings the shoe 
manufacturers closer together each with the other. They work together and 
have a more kindly feeling; also the work people have a more kindly feeUng in 
favor of each other, and are not afraid of the employers as they have been. 
Tliey go on and do a business of honor between man and man, and in that way 
it has been a very great comfort and benefit. We could sit up here and tell you 
for hours what we went through with before we had arrangements of this kind, 
and you would see that a man could not have his own son work for him—a man¬ 
ufacturer could not have his own son work for him. When he wanted to put 
him in his shop they said, “ No, he is not a Knight of Labor.” He made application 
to join the Knights of Labor, and he could not be a Knight of Labor because 
they blackballed him. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Were you ever a member of the Knights of Labor?— 
A. No. 

Q. Yon get that from hearsay?—A. No, I get that from knowledge of the party 
who is one of our association. I know the son and I know the father, and I 
know there is no doubt about it, and you know as well as I do it could be so. 

If they were blackballed, it may be from other reasons than trade reasons.— 
A. It was to show what they could do. We had a bad lot here for a time. 
You don’t know what we suffered. The organization was all right; so was Mr. 
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Pqwderly. I do not know anything else I can say. I would like to make this 
thing perfectly clear, because we are Terr much interested, and we are the only 
organization that has existed continuously for a number of years in the world, I 

S resume, and without compulsory arbitration, which is impossible and a oontra- 
iction of terms. 

Q. {By Mr. PabQ0Hak.) Are there not quite a number of arbitration boards, 
and big ones, in America?—A. Not that have lasted 15 years. 

Q. And have not had a strike for 10 years?—A. Not for 15 years; January 1 
next it is 16 years since we were organized. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Does this antedate the Locomotive Brotherhood?— 
A. Yes. Not the Central Convention; these rules are the same; it is only a 
change of organization; they had the same system of arbitration with the same 
rules back to 1885. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Philapelphia.Pa., December SI, 1900. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. AIBEET P. SUPER, 

Preeiilnit Central Convention of Shoe Workers, of PhUaddphia. 

The subcommission being in session at the Manufacturers' Club, Philadelphia, 
Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. Albert P.Super appeared as a witness at 8.45 p.m.,and, 
being duly sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-office address.-A. 
Albert P. Super, 1707 South Sixth street, Philadelphia. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. I am a McKay oiierator now. I am running 
a McKay machine. 

Q. Do you hold any official relation to any organization of workmen?—A. Tea. 

1 am president of the Central Convention of Shoo Workers. I am also a member 
of the joint board. 

Q. How long have yon held those positions?—A. Well, I have held the presi¬ 
dency of the central convention since last January, this time, and I held it for 

2 years some 8 or 10 years ago—in the early part of the organization. 

Q. Are you thoroughly acquainted with the conditions of the operatives in the 
shoe factories in Philadelphia?—A. I think I am. I am as well posted, I think, 
as any workman can be. 

Q. Please go on in your own way and state what yon wish to state to the com¬ 
mission.—A. Well, I will say that I have been connected with this organization 
ever since it was started. .1 have been president of the central convention two 
different times. X think 1 served 2 or 3 years. I am not positive which, but I 
think 2 years the earlier part of the organization, and 1 year this time, since last 
January; my term expires the first Saturday in the coming January. Ihavebeen 
a member of the jmnt board for 12 years out of the 13, as a regular member and 
as an alternate. We have 7 regular members of the joint board from the cen¬ 
tral convention and 3 alternates. I think I have missed very few meetings 
of the joint board since I have been a member. I have considered, I think, pretty 
near all the cases that have been before the board since it was organized, with the 
exception of the 1 year that I was out. I was not a delegate or member of the 
board for 1 year. 

I do not Enow that I could go over everything that has transpired; but I think, 
in fact, I know, that the worMngs of the joint board of the central convention have 
been harmonious ever since the organization. We have gotten along very well 
and the cases that have come before the board have been, 1 think, as Mr. Croxton 
has alre^y stated, honestly and fairly ad justed—as fairly as could be under the 
evidence that wayiroduced before the board. 

Of course, Mr. Croxton knows, and yon ^ntlemen know, that there are plenty 
of people that would not be satisfied, and that were never satisfied that I know 
of. I have had experience with them in the other organizations, all one-sided 
labor organizations, and we always had these people that complained of the 
workings. 

I went through the Knights of St. Crispin in this city and all through the 
Knights of Labor, and previous to the Knights of St. Cnspin we had what we 
called the Fhiladdpliia Union, which was a one-sided labor organization. None 
of them lasted, I think, half the time that this organization has lasted; and Lean 
say positively that to my own knowledge and of my own observation this organ- 
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ixatlon ha* been of more beneBt to the maeses than either one of the other atgaa- 
izatione. We have had raises and we have had reductions under this system, and 
we have had plenty of raises and reductions under our old systems, but 1 thinh 
that the masses have been treated better by the joint board and by the manufac¬ 
turers’ association and central convention than we were by our own one-sided 
labor organizations. I have had about 80 or 38 years’ experience in all of them. 

Q. Do the manufacturers dominate the men through this organization so that 
they preclude them from any independence in their deliberations in the organiza¬ 
tion?—A. I can say for myself, in the factory where I work, “No.” I have been 
working there continuously, with the exception of about 1 year, since 1883. I 
think I was out of the factory about a year, and have been- there going on 19 
years. The fim I have worked for hag never said anything to me as to what I 
should do as a member of the central convention, or member of the joint board, 
or any officer of the shop’s organization. I have held all the offices in the shop's 
organization, from president to member of the grievance committee, and have 
never been dominated over by any one of the firm. There are 4 members of the 
firm now, and I can say positively from my own experience—and I have always 
lieen an active man in the work of the shop’s organization and central conven¬ 
tion and joint arbitration board—that they have never dictated to me what I 
should do or should not do. 

Q. ^y Mr. Litchman.) What firm do you work for?— A. Ziegler Brothers. 

Q. How long have you been a McKay operator?—A. I have been working a 
MclCay machine for 33 years. 

Q. What wages can you earn, if yon have no objection to telling it?—A. No; 
that depends on the class of work that we have—we have different classes of 
work—and how it comes to us, and one tiling and another. I have made as high 
as $23 and $23, $18, $1.5, and so on, per week. 

Q. How many weeks’ work do you get in the year?—A, We work there pretty 
near all the time. We do not have full work all the time, but there is very little 
dull season that wo do not have something to do. 

Q. Do you work by the piece?—A. Yes. I did work several years by the week. 

Q. What kind of goods do you sew'?-A. All kinds of ladies’, misses’, and 
children’s. 

Q. How many pairs of shoes to the case in women’s?—A. They run all size,, 
from fl pair to 36 and 48, and so on. 

Q, Does your factory work for the retail trade or the jobbing trade?—A. They 
work for the retail trade, and some jobbing, too, but iirincipally retail. 

Q. It is, then, in the jobbing trade you have the large-sized cases?—A. Mostly. 

Q. How do your sizes run in the women's shoes?—A. We run from 2$ up to 9. 

Q. Up to 9?—A. In some cases, but not all. 

Q. What is the rate of wages for a case of 36 pairs of women’s shoes’?—A. We 
get three-fourths of a cent a pair for all women's shoes. 

Q. You are paid by the pair?—A. Yes; we get paid by the pair in our work— 
McK^ operating. 

Q. You get paid for a woman’s shoe, how much?—A. We get three-fourths 
of a cent. 

Q. How much for misses’?—A. We have two grades of misses’. We get eleven- 
eiwteenths of a cent for some. 

Q. Those are the usual sizes, from 11 to 2?-A. Yes. 

Q. And for the children's?—A. For the children’s we get five-ninths and eleven 
twenty-fourths of a cent. 

Q. 'Those are the two extremes?—A. Yes. 

Q. You started on the misses’ shoes to give the two extremes.-A. Efieven- 
eignteenths and thirteen twenty-fourths of a cent, and five-ninths and eleven 
twenty-fourths of a cent for children’s; but in women’s we only have the one 
price. 

Q. You work 10 hours a day.—A. We work 10 hours and a half a day, and then 
the week is up at 12.80 on Saturday, 

Q. Fifty-nine hours a week?—A. Fifty-eight. 

Q. If you have a full day’s work how many pairs of women’s shoes can you 
sew?—A. From 400 to 560. 

Q. Can you keep that up for the entire week?—A. I generally average about 45'J 
pair per day—something like that; generally sew from 2,300 to 2,500pair a week. 

Q. Youareafairoperator.then?—A. lam about in the middle. Wehavesome 
that can sew a good many more, and there are some that can sew a great many 
less. I claim to be about the middle. 

S . It is a pretty good week’s work to sew 480 pairs of women’s shoes per day 
keep it up a week?—A. 1 consider it a pretty good week, but I have worked 
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alott^de a man, some tibne ago, that ocmld aew 800 pairs a day when he had his 
maoEine steamed np prettjr fart. I have seen it. 

(j. The McKay operator is considered one of the skiUed workers in the trade?— 
A. Some people consider them so. We have a good deal to contend with. 

Q. Are yon familiar with the wages paid for lasting?—A. Not very; I conld 
nots^. 

Q. Has not the rate of wages come before yon as a member of the board of 
arbitration?—A. Yes. Different rtiops or factories pay different prices. Then it 
is a good deal the way tbe work comes to the laster. Almost every shop has a dif¬ 
ferent system. In some shops the work comes in different forms than in others. 

Q. The object of my question was to ti-y and fix, if we conld, the average wages 
of lasters.—A. 1 could not give you that. I know some lasters in the factory 
where I work that make very smrtl wages, and some make very good wages. 

Q. Can you rive the extremes?—A. I can only give what I have heard men say 
they make. I have not seen the books or checks, but 1 have had lasters tell me 
they made $15 and $16. 

I think there was a statement made last night about a man committing suicide 
on account of wages being small in the factory where I work. Mr. Goodwin, I 
understand, gave evidence that there was a man committed suicide in Ziegler 
Brothers. 

Q. Mr. Goodwin did not; it was Mr. Collins.—A. Mr. Collins, then. Well, I 
knew Mr. Simpson well. He was a turn man—turn second laster. That is 
entirely different from the McKay department. 

Q. Doubtless he worked with a Goodyear machine?—A. Yes. In tbe shops of 
Ziegler Brothers they have a number of teams on turn work. Their season starts 
about December and they run from December np to June, and then they slack up. 
Then some of the teams are laid by; they have not work enough to keep all the 
teams going, and they lay some of the teams off. For a number of years the firm 
has very often taken men that work in turn department, when they would lay 
them by, and give them a chance in the McKay department—put them on there 
sooner than let them go out of the factory and have nothing to do. 

Mr. Simpson was a turn-second laster. Mr. Ziegler told me to-day that he had 
heard that this statement was made, and he got the clerk to go over the pay roll 
when Mr. Simpson was there, previous to his death, and get nis waps. In 1897, 
from March 3 up to June 29, are only 8 weeks that Mr. Simpson lasted on the 
McKay work previous to his death. His last week in the turn department was 
May 12, just before his team was laid off, and ho earned $12.68 that week. That 
was the last week. Now, the other weeks run from $17.15 to $.12.78. 

Q. Did he have to pay the jacker out of that?—A. Yes; ho paid the young 
man jacker. I do not know what he paid there. 

Now, the 3 weeks on the McKay work is very small. Mr. Simpson was a 
turn-second laster, and when he went into lasting the McKay work there was 
quite a difference. There he made $4.93, $4.81, and $4.79. These are the only 8 
weeks he worked on this work previous to his death. Mr. Simpson left the fac¬ 
tory, I think it was on Saturday, and on Saturday night there was apparently 
notlmig the matter with him, and he pt his money and went away. I think ft 
was Satur^y night or Sunday night, I am not positive which, he had some trouble, 
I believe, at his mother’s, and he tried to do himself bodily harm. A police offi¬ 
cer was called in and—I heard this; 1 am not saying this positively—I heard that 
he butted his head against the wall and caused bleeding, and the police officer 
took him to the hospitri. They took him into the wash room of the hospital to 
wash his head and fix the wound, and there was q razor lying on the wa^tand 
or on the window ledge, and while the attendant was there he grabbed this razor 
and cut bis throat—drew it across his throat. I think that was either Satur¬ 
day night or Sunday night, and he died the next morning early. Now, I do not 
know, but I was told that Mr. Simpson was a married man, but did not live with 
his wife; had some family trouble. When I heard of his committing suicide I 
commenced to inquire, and the rest commenced to inquire, and that is whatsome 
said; bis wife livM in Jers^ and he stayed with his mother in this city; that be 
bad some family trouble. These are bis wages [submitting memorandum]. 

Q. The statement, then, that his wwes were lees than $5 per week for weeks 
previous to his suicide is correct?—A. lor the 3 weeks; that is right. 

Q. That is his own individual labor; nothing to pay out of that?—A. No; he 
was then hand lasting. 

Q. He was not working with tbe lasting machine?—A. No; he was lasting by 
hand. He worid last, and then the tacker laid his stock. The tacker lays the 
stoidc for all the hand lasters. 

Q. He could not have had work all the time, even if his wages were light?-A. 
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No; It was a dull season in McKay work when he was lasting. The men would 
come out and get work, and they would probably have to wait for 2 or 3 hours, 
and probably half a day, before they reached them in the dull season. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakqohar.) Is that memorandum signed by anyone?—A. No; it 
is taken off the bill of wages by the clerk who makes up the pay roll—taken off 
the bi>oks. It is not signed by anybody. I swear I believe this to be correct; 
that Mr. Ziegler told me he got tliis from the clerk, and that this statement 
would probably be wanted; that this question might be asked, and he desired me 
to present these figures so the commission would know. 

Q. You have had quite a long e^rience in various organizations—the Cris¬ 
pins and Knights, and all that?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you claim that this central convention of shoe workers, so far as fair 
play is concerned, is in better shape to give the whole mass of workers justice 
than was the case in what you term one-sided or single organizations?—A, Yes; 1 
do honestly believe it. 

Q. You think this results from this mode of arbitration between employers and 
employees, or how?—A. Yes; because it does away with so much striking. What 
I mean by one-sided is that heretofore when we had a labor organization of our 
own, we would go into the shop and there would be demands made of the firm, 
and they would not grant them right away and we would strike the shop. I was 
chairman of what we termed the grievance committee, and I have ordered the 
men and girls out of a factory on little cases in the factory that would occur, and 
would empty the whole factory of probably (100 employees in less than a half 
hour. I have induced them to go out on small cases just that way and be out 
probably a week or 10 days. I liave in mind where we went out on a boy and we 
were out 8 weeks. That was a boy that was transferred from one job to another 
and given an advance on the machine of $2 or |3 over what he had been getting; 
but the party who had been on the machine previous was an expert hand at that 
machine and he had got $3 or $3 more than this young man was getting, and they 
claimed the price was on the machine and not on the man. 

Q. What discipline do yon have among your operatives in each shop? Is it by 
committee or have you officers in charge?-A. We have what we term a shop's 
organization. 1 only speak of what I know of, where 1 am employed, but every 
shop in the manufacturers’ association is supposed to have the same thing—a 
shop’s organization, with president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. We 
have then a grievance committee. In the factory where I work we have a griev¬ 
ance couiniittee of 5. Where the branch has a grievance or the firm has any¬ 
thing to offer to them they present it directly to the branch or to the firm. If the 
firm and branch can not agree on terms, it is then referred to what we term the 
grievance committee. They then visit the firm and the branch that hasthe mev- 
ance and try to bring about an adjustment between them. If they fail to bring 
about a settlement between the branch and the firm, then the next step is for it to 
be submitted in writing by the aggrieved jiarty to the joint board. Our shop’s 
organization in the sliop where I work meets once a year to elect officers and dele- 
^tes to the Central Convention. I want to say here as to the basis of representa¬ 
tion in the Central Convention, that we are entitled under the law of the Central 


Convention to a delegiite for every 100 employees in the factory over 18 years of 
age. There is no per capita tax levied on anyone under 18. We are entitled to 
one delegate for every hundred or fractional jiart. In the facto^ where I work ■ 
we have now 6 delegates to the Central Convention. W e meet in December every 
year and elect all our officers for the shop and delegates to the Central Conven¬ 
tion. The Central Convention is organized the first Saturday in January of each 
year, and elects a president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. The mem¬ 
bers of the joint board are selected from the delegates sent from the various 
shops. 

Q. Is the foreman supreme authority in the shop, or have you any rules that 
gfovem yourselves in the shop?—A. No; we have no shop rules. We have just 
uie ordinary preliminary- 

<J. (Interrupting.) Just the grievance committee?—A. And they take care of 
the- 


Q. (Interrupting.) Of the whole conoem?—A. Yes; that is, where the branches 
and firm can not adjust their differences. The grievance committee has no power 
to settle the mevances; they only try to bring about a settlement between the 
branch and the manufacturer, 

Q. If a shoemaker worldng a McKay machine or any other machine goes 
there for employment, to whom does he apply for employment?—A. In the factory 
where 1 am employed a good many go n^t to the office and a good many come 
in and apply to the foreman. 
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Q. What are the conditiong of employment?—A. The conditions, so far as I 
know, are just as Orpxton has stated. A man goes in and somebody is sup¬ 
posed to tell hm that this is a manufacturers’ association shop, working under 
these rules, and the rules are ^ted up so everybody can see ttem. I do not 
know whether they aU propound these questions to them, but they did in the early 
part of the organization—that we were working under joint rules of the aseiwia- 
tion and central convention, and everybody that comes in works under these 
rules. 

Q. If he does not want to work under these rules he goes away?— A. That is 
the understanding, I believe. 

Q. So the operanves themselves are the authority for the rules and regulations 
there even as the employers?—A. Tes. 

9- Now, is it not so that it is very much like lielonging to the old unions?-A. 
It is; yes. 

Q. It has not a case of traveling card involvcd,but a membership, in it?—A. A 
membership; yes. 

Q. And you agree to belong to the union or not work in the union shop?- 
A. Yes; when I become on employee in one of these shops 1 am snpiiosw to 
know that is working under the joint Isiard and rules, and when I take the posi¬ 
tion I am supposed to be governed by those rules. 

Q. You would claim this organization is simply a union, only it is not char¬ 
tered from a superior organization like a national or international Imdy?—A. It 
works very much the same as the Knights of Labor. When I wont into Ziegler 
Brothers’ shop, under the Knights of Labor, I had to have a card from iny 
assembly showing I was a member of the Knights of Labor in good standing. If 
I had not been a member they would jiermit me to go to work, and I had to 
become a memt)cr within 2 weeks or get out. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) In Philadelphia did D. A. 70 include the lasters?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Did they afterwards leave the Knights of Labor and form the Lasters' Pro¬ 
tective Union?—A. I was a master worman of one of the assemblies and was a 
delewte to D. A. 70 from my assembly, I think, just previous to the going out of 
the Knights of Labor, or the Knights of Labor being given up here. I think the 
lasters were organized then, or about being organized into some organization at 
that time, but it never materialized—that organization did not. 

Q. Well, did you know at that time that there was a Lasters' Protective Union 
in Lynn?—A. No: I heard there was in Lynn and through the East. I think this 
was organized by some one on from the Bast, just about the time of D. A. 70 going 
out. 

Q. Have you ever known of a case of the discharge of a workman who pre¬ 
sented a grievance to an employer?—A. I never have. I can say that honestly, 
that I have never heard of such a case. I have heard a good deal of talk about 
victimizing, but I never knew of a case. There are plenty of rumors, but I have 
gone directly to the people that others said were victimized, and they said they 
were not. One case was that of a man named HePeake, who stood up and said 
he was misled, and afterwards he was a member of our board—secretary of our 
board of joint arbitration. So far as taking active part, or as a member of com¬ 
mittees, or any^ng of the sort, if anybody had been victimized for taking an 
active part in either this organization or any other labor ormnization, I think I 
would have been the one that would have been victimized, because I had been a 
hot-headed labor man in one-sided labor organizations, and was the chairman 
of a grievance committee, and, as I have said, had emptied the factories very 
often on very short orders; and I know that I was never victimized for doing 
what I thought was my duty. 

Q. You believe the present system in Philadelphia, on the whole, is a comfort 
and a convenience to the shoe workers of Philadelphia?—A. To the masses, I do; 
yes. There are plenty not in sympathy with it. 

Q. Do you know of any complaint against that system except on the part of the 
lasters?-A. Oh, yes; I have heard people outside of the lasters complaining aliout 
this system. 

Q. How general has that complaint been?—A. It has been different ones in dif¬ 
ferent branches. They say this isaone-sidedorganization, andthatwearebfjsses' 
men and ^1 hold fat jobs, and the bosses use us, and all that. But we had that 
under the old system. I was called the same thing by the same people in the 
Knights of Labor. 

Q. The K. 0. S. C.. to which yon said you belonged—was that the first organi¬ 
zation or the reorganized?—A. That was the first in Philadelphia. That was 
right after what we termed the Philadelphia Union disbanded. 

376a— VOL 2-22 
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Q. Can yon give the year?—A. I think the Knights of St. Crispin was ormnized 
in about 1809 or 1870. I think I went into it the second meeting held in Philadel¬ 
phia and was in it until it went down. I was one of the first in the K. of L. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you have a holiday on labor day?— A. No, we do 
not, in the factory where I work. 

Q. You work on that day?—A. We work, yes. 

Q. Your union never pai-ticipates in the celebration of Labor Day?—A. No. 

Q. Is it a legal holiday in Pennsylvania?—A. I think it is; I am not iMJsitive; 
but we have never had a holiday on labor day in the factory where I work since 
it lias been made a holiday or used as a holiday. There has never been any 
request or demand in that factory for having that as a holiday by the employees. 

Q. Do you join your efforts with other workingmen of the State and country 
in the effort to secure a shorter work day—the eight-hour day?—A. No; we never 
have as a central convention. 

Q. Do the members of your organization look forward to or hope for a shorter 
work day?—A. 1 have heard a good many. I hope to have one. and I have heard 
a great many say so. I think if wo had 8 hours it would bo better for all hands. 
Theni would be the same work for more people. That is my idea. 

Q. You liave never made an effort to secure a shorter work day in your union?— 
A. No; we never have as yet. 

Q. Do your rules say the hours shall be regulated by the employers, taking the 
question of the hours and wages outside of the pale of arbitration in your organi¬ 
zation?—A. The rules say that 10 hours shall constitute a day’s work; and it 
belongs to the firm to say when we shall stop and start, but not more than 10 hours. 

Q. Rnleiisays, “ Eachmaniifactureristoregulatehisortheir working hours.”— 
A. That is it. 

Q. Does that mean your organization has nothing to say as to the numlier of 
hours you shall work?—A. That is right. I thought it said the hours we should 
work as a day's work—the time we shall start and atop. 

Q. Y our orgimization has no voice in fixing the hours?—A. No. We arc work¬ 
ing under the rules, which say the manufacturer shall do that. 

A VOICE. I do not think Mr. Super gi-asps that (piestion. 

Q. Can you bring a question of hours of labor lief ore this arbitration board'?— 
A. Oh.yes; weeanforanythinglikethat. We can bring anything like that before 
th(' Islam and request them to give us shorter hours. There is nothing to prevent 
us making the request. 

Q. Have you ever done that?—A. No; not as yet. 

Q. Is it because of rule 3 that you have never done that?—A. I have never 
thought of bringing that before the Ixiard. I do not know whether any of the 
other members have thought of it. 

Q. Do any of the members in your union aspire to a shorter work day?—A. I 
have heard quite a number say they would like to see the 8-hour system in vogue. 

Q. Are yon connected in any way with the Central Labor Union of Philadel¬ 
phia. Labor League, or whatever it is called?—A. No. I do not belong to anything 
at all but the Central Convention and this joint board of arbitration. I do not 
belong to any other organization. 

Q. Not to the American Federation?—A. No. 

Q. Have you applied for membership in it?—A. No. 

(J. Do you lielieve it would be a good thing for all organizations to be repre¬ 
sented in" some central lalior body?—A. I believe it would be a g(«)d thing for the 
advancement of labor if they were in some way. There are a good many ques¬ 
tions that come up where it would lie of advantage to the laboring people. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Do you think that those who work by the piece would 
likea shorter work day? A. Yes; I have heard quite a number of the pieceworkers 
exiiress themselves on that: I think more of the pieceworkers than 1 have of the 
week worker*. Of course in the factory where 1 work the mo.st of the workers 
are pieceworkers. We have some week workers in some departments, and in one 
department they are pretty nearly all week workers—the stock room; but the 
bulk of the people that I have heard talk in that way are pieceworkers. 

Q. The effect would be to reduce their earnings, would it not?—A. Yes; it 
would. 


9 . Then you think they feel they are overworked?—A. I have heard them argue 
this way. They would be satisfied to have shorter hours and employ the surplus 
help that is walking around. 

9 . Then it is a matter of benevolence on their part?-A. To some extent I 
think it is. That is the way I have always thought of it, 

Q. Do you think of any further statement of your own that yon would like to 
nuAe?—A. I do not. I think I have covered pretty near all there is, only there 
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is one thing that I ■was going to say in answer to the question about the bosses 
dictating. Some jwople make that statement. I have seen it in the public papers 
that the bosses dictated to the members of the joint hoard and that no one can 
go on the joint board only those selected by the bosses, but I want to deny that 
emphatically as far as I know. I do not know of a boss that has dictated to any 
man that 1 know of personally. I know that I was never dictated to, and I have 
seen it stated in the papers that I was. I have seen it published in the paper that 
Mr. Harry J. SkefBngton made the statement to the Commissioner of the Lalsir 
Bureau at Washin^n at one time that 1 was a boss’ man and had a good job. 

(Testimony closed.) 


PuiiiADELPHlA, Pa., DivenilxT JI, I90(). 


TESXIU0N7 OF MB. BOBEBT £. MOBBELL, 

Workman in shoe factory, I'hUatlelphia. 

The subcoinmission lieing in session at the Manufacturers' Club, Philadelphia, 
Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. Kotiert E. Morrell appeared as a witness at 9.37 p. m., 
and, being first duly sworn, te.stified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) What is your occupation?—A. At the present time I am 
foreman of the turn depaitment, Ziegler Brothers, Philadelphia. 

Q. Did yon work in the shop with Mr. Simpson, who committed suicide?— 
A. Yes, I worked there, but 1 was not foreman at that time. 1 was a laster at 
the liench while he was second laster. 

y. 'Were you well acquainted with him and did you work near him?—A. Yes; 
very well acqiuiinted with Nick. 

Q. Did you ever hear any complaints from him?—A. Not in i)articular, no; 
just the same as the rest. Every day we were hiughing and joking and things 
like that. In fact, at that time all made fair wages; and as far as saying anything 
about committing suicide, I never heard of such a thing. He was really the last 
man on earth I thought would do such a thing. 

Q. Was he hounded by the foreman or in any way oppresB<!d by anyone?— 
A. I guess he was not hounded more than anyone else, if he did his work right. 

Q. Did yon know of any instance of his l)eing unfairly treated in any way by 
the foreman?—A. Not in particular, no. 

Q. You would have known if it had occurred?—A. I certainly would have 
known il I worked right in that department. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) In the list of wages presented as having been earned 
by Mr. Simpson, how much of that went to the yacker?—A. I can give it to you 
nearly. On $83 the jacker made $11 or $U..50 out of that. They get, I think, 33 
cents for first class, and I think it is 28^ cents for second class. At one time I 
could tell just to the correct figures on that, because I was in a position where the 
last of the team counted the second luster's w.iges and the operator’s wages and 
the jacker’s wages. I did that for quite a number of years, but in the last three 
year's it has slipped my memory. Of course I am not lasting at the bench any 
more. 

Q. In the instance cited by you, what proportion does that bear to the total 
amount earned?—A. I expect the jacker would get about $11..W out of the $38. 

Q. About one-third?—A. Yes. 

Q. 'What is the price for the second laster?-A. The best price on grade A—the 
second laster gets 9 cents. 

Q. On the same grade what does the jacker get?—A. He gets :13 cents a dozen. 

Q. One gets 9 cents a pair, and the other 83 cents a dozen?—A. Yes; that is 
grade A work. . . , 

Q. It would be the same proportion on the other grade?-A. That is right, 

Q. Were you a member of the late organization of the Knights of Labor?—A. 
I was; I belonged to 1428. ., , . . „ 

Q. Were you a member of D. A. 70 at the tune alluded to?—A. No. 

Q. How long have you worked in Philadelphia?—A. I never worked anywhere 
else. I have been working here for 25 years the second day of next April, for 
Ziegler Brothers. , r , i 

Q. How long ago was it you were a member of the Knights of Labor.'—A. 1 
could not tell you exactly; I was there until it busted up. 

Q. Were you in D. A. 70?—A. Never outside of 1428. 
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Q. Was not that attached to D. A. 70?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Have yon any complaint to make about the present method of settling dis¬ 
putes between einployer and employee?—A. No; I am well satisfied, very well 
satisfied. When I worked at the bench I always made it a point when we had a 
grievance to be appointed on that committee to go down to the firm to represent 
the lasters' branch, and 1 generally did the talking for onr department. I always 
wanted to go down myself. Nobody wanted to go down; there was a general 
feeling amongst the shoemakers that they were willing to have somebody else go 
down but not them-solves. I always, for my part, wanted to go down for the 
turn department to represent the lasters, and I also wanted 2 men to go down to 
represent the second lasters, and I always got satisfied that way. 

Q. Why was there an indisposition to go down to represent the men?—A. Noth¬ 
ing particular, only just as I say, simply did not want to go down. I felt that 
way—I liked to go down, because I wanted to hear and see wliat was going on, 
and all the money I could get out of it I was going to do it. 

Q. Do you know of anybody ever being victimized by serving on one of those 
shop committees?—A. No; I do not know of one. 

Q. Did yon belong to the Lasters’Proteidive XJnionthat wasinoiierationhere?— 
A. No; never Monged to any*^*'ing ontside of 142H. 

Q. You didn't belong to that very much?—A. No. 

tj. (By Mr. 1;i.arke.) Do you think of any further statement you wonld like 
to niahc yourself, Mr. Morrell'?—A. No. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Pmi,.\liEl,l>HlA. Pa., Ikmnhi’r Jt, l!m. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN MUNDELL, 

.S'/ioe mmiuftwtitrrr, IViiUidplphia. 

The special snlicommission met at the Manufacturers' Club at lO.ft'i a. m., Mr. 
Clarke pi-esiding. At9.4(i p. m,. Mr. John Mundell. 8h(» manufacturer. Thirteenth 
and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, Pa., appeared as a witness, and, being duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-office address.-A. John 
Mundell, Thirteenth and Cherry streets, Philadelphm. 

Q. What is your occupation'?—A. Shoe manufacturer. 

tj. How long have you been engaged in business in Philadelphia'?-A. That 
business has been established since 1848, by my father. I succeeded at his death 
in 18D4. 

Q. Do yon belong to the Shoe Manufacturers' Association?—A. Yes. 

Q. Please go on, Mr. Mundell, and make any statement concenxing your rela¬ 
tions to the industry and labor employed that you may wish to.—A. I cant say 
anything but in praise of the organization. Anything that has kept my employees 
for the last 13 or 14 years without a contest on their part or without any contest 
on our part has been iHUieflcial to both parties. They have enabled us to keep at 
work and make onr contracts, and they have lived up to every one of them. We, 
on the other hand, have been able to fulfill all onr contracts. In all of that time, 
ontside of the time of the death of my father, and another member of the family, 
my brother, I do not think we were shut down more than a week’s time in any 
one year in the past 13 years, until this late unpleasantness, which occurred here 
some 6 weeks ago, and then we were shut down for 3 weeks, and that is more time 
than they have lost, or we have lost, in the past number of years. I employed, on 
December 12,67 lasters; they made a total wage of $615.70; their average wage 
was $9.16. The highest man made $20.20. and the lowest amount made was $4.10. 
Now that man at ^.10 was an old man that has worked for my father. He says 
he is an old shoemaker and can’t quit; he has got to come. And he comes in and 
attempts to do what work he can. On Decemfe 5,1 employed 68 lasters; Novem¬ 
ber 28,71 lasters; November 21,65 lasters; November 14,88 lasters, etc; and that 
has varied from the lowest number of 56 up to 71. In all of that time every man, 
swift and slow, made an averara of $10.04. In the week of October 17, one man 
made $22.95. That was the behest, I see on this list, that was made in any 1 
week by any one of the 71 lasters. 

I mi|mt say for Mr. Goodwin that he is about one of the quickest lasters I have, 
and I wink he makes from $15 to $20 a week. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchhan.) Is his work satisfactory as a laster?— A. Yes; first 
rate. 
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Q. It ia only fair to Mr, Goodwin to say tliat he spoke of you in the kindest 
terms.—A. Mr. Goodwin and I are the very beat of friends, and I was dnm- 
fonnded when I heard he appeared here. 

Q. There is not any fear or Mr. Goodwin losing his position?—A. Not a parti¬ 
cle. He is a good man; a good laater; he has a mind of his own. I was really 
surprised when 1 heard he was here. 

Q. Are the wages by the piece?—A. All by the piece. 

Q. So that whether a man earns $4 or $22 a week he is paid the same?-A. The 
same price. 

Q. It is a question either of speed on the part of workmen, or the amount of 
work that comes to him in the regular order of the day?—A. That man there that 
made $4.10 would have got just as much work if he could tiave done it. Ho 
would have got his share of that if he had been able to do it. This other man 
would have had $20.20 if this slow man had done more work, although there 
would have to liave been more work there. There would not havo been quite so 
many lasters on. That would have been done that way. That man's showing- 
it is nis aWlity that cuts him down to this small amount, because alongside of 
him is that same man who is able to do ^0 worth of work. I might say that the 
only conte.st that ever came before the joint board of arbitration from my fac¬ 
tory—I recite this for the simple reason that I do not want this commission to 
l)elieve that there is any way that wo are in league with our employees, or any¬ 
thing of that Mnd. If we had a eanse that we consid('red was a just cause we 
would come before the joint board of arbitration for settlement. Now, some 
years ago there came a question of wages between the price per piece b»;twecn 
cutters in my factory and myself. X believed that the biwh'h should bo cut for 31 
cents, and the men contended that I should pay 4 cents, although they had got at 
the rate, week work, at about what stood mo nearly .'> cents. But in order to get 
them down to a basis of piecework. I said I will pay 3.} cents. You want 4 cents. 
1 will jiay 31 cents, and after yon have worked at this work for a iwriisl of weeks 
we will take our case to the joint b<tard of arbitration for settlement,^ They 
insisted on a 4-cent basis, and I insisted on a 3J-cent basis. We came before the 
joint l)oard of arbitration and I took 15 men that were working on that branch 
of work, all working on the same kind of work, that is, cutting the Government 
uppers, and at 31 cents those men made an average wage of about $17 a week. 
Some of them went up to $22 and $23: but the average of the 16 men—I supimse 
I had there—will show that they averaged .$17 a week. It became a question 
before the joint board to decide, the men on the labor side, the men on the man¬ 
ufacturers' side, and they decided against my men—that they were to accept 81 
cents, as the wages were sufficient, or the piece price was about as good as I could 
afford to iiay. 

Q. How much had you paid them by the week?—A. From $12 up to $15, but the 
prices on piecework, I think, were right for them to make more money than week 
work. It was a $12 basis, I think, I worked on. I raised the sum to $13, and slow 
men $12, and little quicker men $13, and still little better men to $15; and so they 
went from $15 a week up to $22 a week at my jmce of 81 cents. I Ijrought that 
case before the joint board of arbitration, and it was decided in my favor. 

Q. Will you explain the difficulty that yon had recently that closed your f;mtory 
for 3 weeW—A. 'Well, they did the same thing with me that they did with aU 
other manufacturers—came down on Saturday at noon and demanded an increase 
of wages. 

Q. Who?—A. The lasters, and it had to be sifjned right then and there. There 
was no chance to bring this case before the joint board of arbitration. They 
would not recognize it; would not have anything at all to do with it, and they 
immediately went out. ,,., 

Q. What was the final result of that?—A. They finally return^ at the old mil 
of wagOT, and to take the new bill of wages that I had agreed with them should 
take effect the Ist day of December. That is the regular wage time. I could have 
sent upstairs after them. It was my intention to bring them downstairs and give 
them a slight difference for the month of August, which I would have had a per¬ 
fect right to do, but when they came at me with this bill of wages from the 
Lairs’ Protective TJnion, then, of course, I could not recognize it. I told them. 
If yon want to put this case in the joint board of arjiitration, and they decide 
against me, I wiu let yon have this bill of wages now. 

Q. Do you care to say anything in relation to the Government contract?—A. No; 
I have not got a word to say. I made about a half a million pairs, I guess. I 
made about as many as I want to make. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhae.) Are lasters all paid by the piece over the city?—A. 
Well, I will answer that in this way. We make children’s shoes, and we make 
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them in 72-pair cases for jobbers, and onr prices would be lower than the prices 
of men like Mr. Croxton here who manufactures for retail or department stores. 
I sell to Selz, ^hwab & Oo., and other large concerns in the West. I wouldsell a 
lull of 50,000 pairs of children's shoes, and, of course, those shoes, coming down in 
case lots, and not small lots, conseijuentljr ray prices must be smaller tlian the 
manufacturer who is only cutting 0,8,10,12, or 24 pairs at a time for his men. 

Q. Is there much difference in the earning capacity of the lasters, whether on 
Government work, or general work?—A. Very little. In army work, because it 
is so much of the same thing, there is little variation, and I think it is for the ben¬ 
efit of the man, for he becomes active and can get around the work quicker; but 
in children's work, why, 2 cases of shoes, perhajis, may not run alike, may vary in 
the uppers; but in the army work where the toe is plain and there is no tip, it 
is rather quick work for them; they become very apt. Aud I never tried to cut 
the price down on lasting, because that is the uniform price around town, both 
hero and in Vineland, and has lieen established that way for some time. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnbdy.) Do you know anything about the subletting of those 
Government contracts by those who first take them from the Government?—A. 
Well, there has been a good deal of that done through Gimbel Brothers here in 
town, Wanamaker, and others, and from the fact, I think, that sometimes the 
manufacturers would not be able to handle a contract of the mamiitnde such as 
the Government would require, and the money would have to be furnished in the 
regular routine, as it were, to get those goods and buy them for the least amount 
of money; and these large department stores iwlvanced the money as they went 
along, and that has been a source of help to the manufacturer who has not had 
the capital to swing a large business of that kind. I remember 1 was very grate¬ 
ful myself to have somebody swing a contract for me. for the reason that my 
father died a few years ago and I had a very limited capital. 

tj. Did your workmen who wont out on a strike return en masse after the strike 
was over'?—A. Yes; nobody victimized—nolwdy keirt out—everybody in. 

Q. Do you understand that you are under obligations to the manufacturers’ 
association to discharge any of your employees in case they become obnoxious to 
any members of the org;uiization and the organization desires them discharged'?— 
A. 1 do not know of any law ever existing in any factory relative to that matter. 
If one of my men should go down and hit John Croxton on the head with a club. 
I think I would fire him out. I think that is about the only time I would victimize 
him. 

y. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In the Government work given out about what pro¬ 
portion do you think the Philadelphia inanufacturen^ot—that is, of the whole 
supply given out by the Quartermaster-General'?—A. 'Well, I think we got about 
one-fourth. There has bren a fourth riven to Chicago, to Tilt, and up in Mil¬ 
waukee, and there has been a tremendous large contract given up in Maine, to 
Munroe, Packard & Linscott. The balance—that is, one-fourth here, one-fourth to 
the West, aud one-foiu-th up there. I think theirs is a much larger concern— 
Munroe, Packard & Linscott—and consequently they were awarded a very large 
contract. 

Q. I asked this for this reason, that the impression might have gotten out from 
part of the testimony that the whole of the work was put into Philadelphia or 
into the great deparfanent stores.—A. Not unless you were absolutely the lowest 
bidder. Tlie Quartermaster-General would divide a contract after taking into 
consideration the amount of orders a man has bad; and his i>rice not varying but 
a very few cents above another man. he has kept that factory moving. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Is your contract a subcontract under a man who made 
the orimnal contract with the Government'?—A. Not at the present time. 

Q. Have you had such conti'acts?—A. I have liad lots of them. I have had con¬ 
tracts in my own name. The contract I am filling now is 60.000 pairs, with a 20 
pr cent increase. I have another contract of 30.000 pairs, with a 50 per cent 
increase. While I was not the lowest bidder at the last time, I was within seventy- 
five one-hundredths or eighty one-hundredths of the lowest bidder; but in place 
of awarding the latter contract to the man, they gave me a certain percentage 
of it. 

Q. In that case yon were a direct bidder to the Government?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have had contracts, however, where yon were a subcontractor?—A. I 
have made them for Gimbel. and have made them for Wanamaker. 

Q. Now, this question you can answer or not; Would you care to give the mar- 
^ below the original contract that yon took your contract for?—A. Inardly 
Uiink that would be fair. That might be all right at some other time and place 
to tell yon, but this may become a public matter. I am very thankful to those 
who took care of me, aud I do not know what compensation I gave them. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Philadelphia. Pa., Decemlxv i'l, v.m. 

TESTIMONY OP ME. OEOEGE F. SCHOBEE, 

Shoe mamfaeiurer, Philudelphia. 

The special snbcommission met at the Manufacturers' Club, pursuant to recess, 
at 7.45 p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At 10.17 p. m. Mr. George P. Scholier. of 
Philadelphia, a shoe manufacturer, was introduced as a witness, and, lieing duly 
sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and, post-office address.— A. 
George P. Schober, Nineteenth and Buttonwcsid streets, Philiulelphia. 

Q. Occupation?—A. Shoe manufacturer—Laird, Schober & Co. 

Q. How long have you been in the business in Pliiladelpliia'?-A. I have been 
in it since 1872. The firm started in 1889. 

(j. Where do you market your goods?—A. All over the world. 

Q. How long have you been exporting?-A. I think since about 1884. 

Q. Please give us some account of your business.—A. We started in 1874 to send 
goods to Honolulu, Sandwich Islands—that was the first; and in 1878 1 went to 
Cuba and through the West Indies and Mexico and worked up (piite a trade 
through thosi; countries—mostly in Cuba—which wo held until the rcbidlion; and 
since that we have only sent about 59,000 there. And the word I get from there 
is that the Spaniards, who did the business, have left the country and there is no 
capital there of any account, and that the American cajiital will not go in until 
the government is settled. After that we can get our trade back. But there is 
no market for fine shoes, and eveiything is the cheaiiest kind of stuff. We make 
nothing but high-priced goods. Our average output, including infants’ slioes at 
$9. is thirty-four dollars and some cents a dozen. 

Q. Do you make special patterns for those countries?-A. For Cuba we do, but 
the other countries take the same styles we use here iiretty much. 

Q. Do yon pack them somewhat difftirently from what yon do here?—A. Wo 
pack them the same as we do in this country. We have to pack them in casiis, 
and sometimes we have to line them in cases so they will not get wet or dam]) on 
long sea voyages like to Australia. But we have made it a point in stai tiii;; a 
foreign trade in any country that we can get for one of the firm to go first and 
make the first connections, and then establish an agency. My junior resides in 
London, and has resided there for four years, and ho works Franco and England; 
and he gets trade from Hongkong and South Africa thi'ough the London office. 

Q. (By Mr. Farijuhar.) Out of your whole production how much is your 
export'?-A. I think about 20 jier cent now. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How do you find the profits on foreign triidc?— A. Alsmt 
the same as here. The duty on hides handicims us a little bit. 

Q. You get a drawback, I suppose?—A. We get a drawback on all imported 
stock that goes into the goods that we ship, but we do not use imisirted sole 
leather here—that is, imported hides. The sole leather that we use is made mil 
of the hides here, and the foreign manufacturer can buy sole leather in this 
country 5 per cent cheaper than we can buy it. 

Q. Is that on account of the duty on it?—A. It is on account of the duty on 
hides and the rebates; and the funny part of it is that the tanner docs not get it, 
neither does the man that raises the cattle, because the Englishman or the French¬ 
man that buys the sole leather knows that the tanner gets that reflate on the 
foreign hide and he insists on having it. There is no benefit to anylKidy except 
the packer. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Would you wish to have the tariff taken off of manu- 
fiictured shoes?-A. Would not care anytliing alxiut it. 

Q. In order to get the tariff taken off the hides?—A. Do not care anything 
about it. Not afraid with the tariff or without it. There are no foreign shoes 
that could come here anyhow. 

Q. Could the English shoe manufacturer, without the 25 iier cent tariff on 
shoes, send shoes to the United States?—A. He may send them here, but nobody 
would wear them. 

Q. Making them the same way and with the same machinery?—A. No; the 
Englishman can not make them with the same machinery. I will give you an 
illustration to illustrate the adaptability of American shoe machinery. I have a 
friend in Barcelona who came to buy a full set of Goodyear maebinery to make 
shoes; and after he bad been over there a year I saw him,and I said, “How are 
you making out with your machinery?'' “ Oh,” he said, “ we can not use it.” I 
said,“Why?” He said, “ Well, they can make shoes by hand as quick as they 
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can by machines. You know onr workmen have not the intelligence that your 
workmen have.” And another thing: In Bngland it is impossiole for a manu¬ 
facturer to do more than a certain amount of work on the machines on account 
of the trade unions. They have killed that, and I hope they keep on killing it, 
because it is better for us. 

Q. (ByMr. Clabke.) Has anyof this machinery been introducedintoJapan?— 
A. I do not know that it has. I should not wonder, though. The Japanese are 
pretty active, and there is one thing I will say about the Japanese, and that is, 
when they get the machinery and get onr ways, they will want our money; they 
will want just as much as we do, and so will all these countries. I do not think 
this country lias anything to fear from foreign competition on shoes or leather. 

Q. Do you think that the 2!> per cent duty on shoes does any harm to the 
industry in this country?—A. I do not think it does any harm or does any good, 
because there are no shoes Imported that I know of. We go right into Paris and 
sell shoes with a tariff of S.'i mr cent against us. 

9 . That is the French tariff?—A. With the French tariff, and we will make the 
prices. 

Q. Yon pay the duty, then, practically?—A. We pay the duty, and we add the 
duty to the price, and we get just as much profit, and we get a profit on the duty 
because it is part of the cost of the shoe. They figure about the price of the shoe 
in French money, what it will cost landed, and then they know what they are 
doing, and we land it. 

9 . Are shoes made in Prance of the same styles and patterns that you make?— 
A. Pretty much; but a French shoe will not wear. A French shoe is pretty to 
look at, but there is no wear in it. But the American shoe combines the grace 
and beauty of the French shoe with the stability of an English shoe, without the 
clumsiness which that has. 

9 . And you think that there is a superiority of your product, especially In 
wearing qualities- A. (Inten-upting.) And good looks. 

9 . And looks, which enables you to get the foreign market?—A. Nothing else; 
because the American woman and the American girl will not wear anything else; 
she is pretty and nice, and she wants good shoes, and they imitate her there, and 
they all want to have them like she has. That is it as much as anything. 

9 . You export to London?—A. All through England; London and every city 
pretty much. 

9 . Do you find a good market?—A. It is hard work to break the prejudice, but 
by constant hammering we can bring it. 

9- Is tliat a prejudice against the styles or against American goods?—A. Against 
American goods. 

9 . Do you have to make any different styles or patterns for England?—A. No; 
just about the same as here. 

9 . Is it not a fat:t that heavier shoes are worn there than here, as a rule?-A. 
Yes; they like a heavier shoe than we do, and do not use as many turned shoes as 
we do here. Now, here the ladies wear a turned boot on the street, but they do 
not do it. 

9- (By Mr. Farquhab.) Are the fashions pretty much like in this country, in 
shape, etc.?-A. Yes; they are a little behind us in style. 

9 . Behind the American?—A. Yea; about 6 months. 

9 . Are the French behind with the style?—A. Behind some. We lead the styles 
in shoes. We make our own lasts and our own patterns and all our own styles, 
for which we got a medal from the rranklin Institute. 

9. (By Mr. Clabke.) Do you employ designers as they do in some trades?— A. 
Yes; pattern cutters and last makers, and people to get up the lasts and get up 
the styles. 

(J. They devote their entire time to the preparation of new styles?—A. Yea; 
one of our firm does nothing else much. 

Q. Where the style changes from pointed toes to square toes, and vice versa- 

A. (Interrupting.) Yes. 

Q. That is the result of the studies of your designers, is it?—A. Yes; it is a 
gradual evolution usually. In order to make trade, we change the styles. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You cover all branches of shoe manufacturing?—A. 
Except men’s. Everything but men’s. We do not make any men’s shoes, not 
even onr own. 

Q. You make children’s, misses’, and women’s?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarice. ) How do the sizes that yon send abroad compare with the 
prevailing sizes that yon sell here?—A. 'They ar^nst the same as far as length 
goes, but they buy more of the wider widths. They have not as narrow feet as 
we have. Those people do not use as many A’s, and AA’s, and AAA’s as we have 
here. 
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Q. Is that the case in France?—A. Yes; it is the case in all foreign countries. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Any difference in heel in the French trade—higher 
heels?—A. No; because we sell some very high heels here. Some would surprise 
ou; they look like stilts. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabkk.) Do yon sell any shoes in Chicago?—A. Y'es; plenty of 
them. 

Q. How do those sizes compare?—.A. Just the same as Philadelphia exactly, and 
New York. (Laughter.) There is no difference in the cities of the United States 
in the shape of the feet, but if you go into southern In^ana and southern Ohio, 
or through the South, you will find a slight difference, but not much. It is 
mostly in the head—the difference in a woman's foot. You must fit her head. 
Most of the women think they have the highest instep in the world and the nar¬ 
rowest heel, when they have not at all. 

Q. Do you manufacture from the glazed kid that is produced in this city?—A. 
Yes; mostly. Eight-tenths of all the glazed kid that is made is made around 
Philadelphia. 

Q. Do yon consider that superior to the kind that was formerly imported from 
France'?—A. We used to use nothing but French kid and a little Brush kid. 
But of late years we have a couple of dozen of French kid in the factory there, 
as sometimes we have somebody that wants a French kid shoe, maybe, and we 
have it for that purpose. We used to buy $100,000 wort,h of kid; we do not any 
more. The only imports we use are calfskin and jiatent leather. 

Q. Do you consider that the American kid is superior in finish and durability?— 
A. Yea; I do not think there is much (juestion alsmt it. 

Q. Where do you get your sole leather?—A. From Baltimore mostly, of Ford 
& Co. 

Q. Is it bought from the leather trust?-A. No; he is not in the trust. We buy 
some from the leather trust, too, when the price is right. We do not care whom 
we buy from as long as we get it at the right price. 

Q. Do you buy from the manufacturers or dealers'?—A. Manufacturers— 
tanners. 

Q. Is the sole leather that enters into most of your shoes made from American 
hides or from iinisirted hides?—A. American hides. 

Q. Is it hemlock tanned or oak tanned'?—A. Oak. 

Q. Can you think of any changes in the laws that you would recommend for 
improvement in the shoe business?—A. I can not think of anything. I would like 
to see arbitration more universal, provided it can bo done fairly. 

Q. How d(«8 the general prosperity of your business compare at the present 
time with that of IWO to 1893 and 1897'?—A. In July, 1893, we thought somebody 
had come along with a knife and cut our business off. Our business was elegant 
up to that time. In July. 1893, it all stopjied pretty, much, and from 1893 on it 
gradually improved, until 1899. That was the best year we ever had. Last year 
was not quite as good. The business fell off during the Presidential election, and 
on account of the hot weather, I expect. We had a bad season. 

O. Is it not a fact, then, that when the American people are generally employed 
and at good wages your business is better than it is when a large nnmW of them 
are out of employment part of the time and their wages reduced?—A. If you could 
see our books for 18931 think it would prove it. There were a great many people 
out of work that year. 

Q. Yon do not think your industry depends upon the tariff upon imported shoes, 
but that some other industries do depend upon the tariff, and you consider that 
the general prosperity of the country is an important factor to be taken into 
account in your own btisineM?—A. 'without a doubt. If I were selfish, I would 
say I wanted free trade in all the materials we use and a big protection for myself, 
but I think the trade of the whole country is bound up together. You can not 
affect one unless you affect all. 

Q. But you do not see that this tariff is in any respect an obstacle to your export 
trade'?—A. Not a bit. 

Q. And that the more prosperous you are at home you think the better able you 
are to go abroad-and do businesB?—A. Certainly; although I would say if it had 
not been for dull times we never would have looked for foreign trade, I do not 
think^very much. 

Q. Because you would have had so much to do at home?—A. That is correct, 
yes; we would sooner do the home trade than the foreign trade; it is easier done. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhab.) The output of your factory is of the fine class of ladies’ 
work?-A. Yes. 

(J. And are the wages relatively higher in your shop than they are in Phila¬ 
delphia shops generally?—A. The last report I made to the State, the average of 
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onr men—that is, takiiiK the hoys at $3 a week, and all of them—was a little over 
$1.') a week. 

y. The average of the whole works?—A. That is a fact. I include the people 
that work in the factory work. And the girls were $8.40; hut that includes all 
one department, where there are about 30 girls that get from $3 to $4, that clean 
up shoes and that kind of work. 

Q. Do you know of any factory in the United States that can show an average 
of that kind?—A. I do not. Our total pay roll for that year was $310,000. 

y. (By Mr. Litchman.) What year was that?—A. That was 1899. 

(A Do yon think of any further statement?—A. I can not think of anything else. 

(Testimony closed.) 

At 10.54 p. m., December 31.1900. Mr. Oeorge P. Schober was recalled and made 
the following statement; 

Mr. Schober. There is one point I would like to make, and that is the little 
expense attached to this organization in our factory. There were two assessments 
made of 10 cents each. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) That is 10 cents on each jieraon?—A. Ten cents on each 
jsTson over 18. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Piui,Ai)Ei.pniA. Pa., IkeemJw.rSl, 1900. 

TESTIMOiry OF ME. JOHN A. WILKINS, 

HhoefwisluT, PhilaMphia. 

The special subcommission mot at the M.annfacturers' Club, pursuant to recess, 
at 7.4.’i p. 111 . At 10.45 p. m. Mr. John A. Wilkins, of Philadelphia, a shoe finisher, 
was introduced as a witness, and. lieing duly sworn, testified as follows: 

O. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Please give yonr name and jiost-office address.—A. John 
A. Wilkins; 110 Fitzwater street, Philadelphia. 

Q. Occupation?—A. Finisher in the shoe business—shoe factory. 

y. How long have you been engaged in tliat in Philadelphia?—A. I have been 
a finisher since 1885. 

y. What is the class of work that is called finishing?—A. That is in the bottom¬ 
ing department, from the finishing and scouring of the heel to taking the shoti off 
the last, setting the edges, burnishing and making the heels, making all bottoms, 
and buffing them. 

Doing panel work?—A. That is finishing-all comes under the head of fin¬ 
ishing. 

Q. Do you work under the rules that have been submitted?—A, Yea. 

(}. We shall be pleased to hear any statement that yon have, to make concern¬ 
ing yonr business.—A. I will state that in this present difficulty—of course I have 
been out of the shoe business during it; I have been outof the shoe business for a 
year, and I have just returned to it. This difficulty occurred while I was out of 
the business, but I have taken a prominent part in the Central Convention ever 
since it was organized. I was sent by the shop that I worked in, 6 months after 
Uie organization of the Central Convention; in the following January I was sent 
by the convention to the joint board. I believe that I was a member of the joint 
board of arbitration for 10 years, and I have been president of the Central Con¬ 
vention for 4 years, and I can not think of one case that we ever had before the 
joint lioard of arbitration that was not settled fair and square to the benefit of 
the parties aggrieved. I have seen cases come before the board where men had 
ideas that they had a grievance, but when we would hear the evidence on both 
sides the men were satisfied themselves that they had no case. There has been 
one name mentioned here to-night that everybody seems to have mentioned—Mr. 
Goodwin. I had some experience with Mr. Goodwin while I was vice-chairman 
of the executive board of the joint boai'd of arbitration. Mr. Goodwin and 3 other 
men went on strike in one of our factories and came down and notified me that 
thev were out. I told them that by throwing up their jobs and going on 
strike the joint board of arbitration could not treat with them; that is, they were 
no longer connected with the association by leaving their jobs. But I always 
tried to fix things up. I went and saw one of the firm, and it was agreed if those 
men would return to work and enter the employ they would then consider a bill 
of wages with them. Mr, Goodwin agreed with me on a Saturday afternoon, in 
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the meeting room of the Central Convention, to meet me and go and see a mem¬ 
ber of the firm, who was Mr. Smaltz, and they would return to work on those 
conditions; that they would go hack to work and then they would consider the 
bfll of wages. When I brought Mr. Goodwin there on Monday morning and told 
Mr. Smaltz what 1 had accomplished, Mr. Ghx)dwin politely turned around and 
said: “No, you must recognize us as strikers and discharge those other men that 
yon have upstairs.” That was just contrary to what he had agreed to do on Sat¬ 
urday. He agreed to return to work and then they would consider prices. 

I have never known any case before the joint board where anybody has been 
victimized. I think if anyone would be victimized I ran a pietty g<s«l chance of 
it, for, when the man I worked for liad a case before the Ixsird of the cutters, I 
made some suggestions that were not altogether in favor of the man I was work¬ 
ing for; and 1 think if there was any such thing as victimizing people, I might 
have come pretty near getting it. But there was never any ill feeling or any¬ 
thing. I was considered somewhat radical, I believe, as a member of the Ixmril, 
but I can not say that there was one manufacturer that ever treated me mean— 
always glad to meet me, and our associations have been very friendly. 

Q. Does it seem to you an advantage to the shoo oiierativcs to have steady 
work and a system that promotes peace and enables all to make calculations 
ahead?—A. I think that it is. From our present a.ssociation the employees, I 
think, arebetteroff. Under theoldsystem, which I liclonged to also—the Knights 
of Labor—I have been on a strike three times in 1 week. When a manufacturer 
would get out his samples and start up his season, he would put those saraples on 
the road at a certain price, and just as soon as things got worldng and he got his 
store well stocked with work, then a giievance would arise and they would go out. 
The time I speak of being out three times in 1 week we were out for 9 days. 

Since then, under this present system, there are no strikes. We have had a 
couple—we have had three, I believe—but everything srems to go smooth in the 
factory. There is as much freedom now in the shoe factories as there was under 
the Knights of Labor. In fact, there is more freedom in shoo faidories tlmn there 
is in other trades, I believe. There seems to be more of the family affair. The 
manufacturer and the employees are closer; they mingle with one another; they 
give excursions to Atlantic City, and all hands go down, manufiudurers as woU 
as employees. The manufacturers even send their employees down. 

Q. Is there a feeling of security and steadiness and contentment ailiong the 
employees?-A. There is with w>me and with others there is not. Of course 
there are malcontents in all associations. We have them in our association. We 
have people that imagine that they are not getting proper treatment. But I have 
also noticed that iieujde that h.ave been radical and have had those ideas and 
have gone to the central convention very soon changed and have become good 
men in the central convention and the joint board of arbitration after liecoming 
aciinainted with the rules, which, I must say, a good many of them do not study. 

O. Are the discontented people in the minority or the majority?—A. That would 
be u<ard for me to say, because, as Mr. Schober said to-night, we get the name of 
being the bosses' men. Even if they did not mean it, they might give ns a slur 
once in a while. That would be very hard for mo to judge. I think there is 
one thing: When you come to talk to them, talking to them conscientiously, why 
they almost admit that the present system is better than the old. They will tell 
you that. They have had the Cutters’Association, as Mr. Croxton said. Wehave 
never had any trouble with it. We have had the lasters, and they have given us 
trouble on three different occasions, but this is about the first time it has come as 
an organization. Before it was individuals; this time it has come as an organ¬ 
ization, I believe. 

Q. (%Mr. Litchman.) Do I understand that yon personally take the shoes 
from the cleaning-up machine?—A. No; that is making ready for heels after the 
shoe—the heel is trimmed and the edge trimmed. 

Q. Then yon take it and finish it?—A. Yes; but there is a great deal of branch 
system in regard to that. 

Q. You are in the nature of a subcontractor, having men working under yon?- 
A. No; I work directly, have the trimming only, receive money for my own lalwr. 
I have worked at all branches of the finiMiing—making the bottoms, burnishing 
the heel, scouring the heel, making the shanks. 1 have worked at all those 
branches; but I get my money, in fact, and only my money. 

Q. Whati»rticularaiviaionoftbefinishingdoyonpersonallydo?-A. Bottoms; 
that is, burnishing the bottom, the black bottom and the black sliank. 

Q. Is that now known as paneling?—A. No paneling. That is the esijecial 
shwk. 'Iliat is where you cut galloon, have a gmlotm on each aide of the shank, 
and then the paneling, red or something simiiar—cream shank. 
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Q. But in that finishing as referretl to hj yon there may be 4 subdivisions?—A. 
It is in branches; hnt yon know in some places there is single finishing; that is, on 
a ^ven shoe—single finishing that takes the shoe, fits &e heel, and finishes it 
rl^t np. 

O. Bnt on work for the jobbing trade it is further subdivided?—A. Oh, there 
will 1)6 4 or 5 branches in that. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Philadelphia, Pa., December SI, 1900. 

TESTIMOmr OF MS. HOWARD I. TOWHSEHD, 

Secretary executive board, Shoe Manufacturers’ Association of Philadelphia. 

The Hulicommission being in session at the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, 
Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. Howard L. Townsend appeared as a witness at 10.53 
p. 111. , and, being first duly swoni. testified as follows: 

Q. (ByMr.CLAKKE.) Please give your name and address.—A. Howard L. Town¬ 
send, 4013 Walton avenue, Philadelphia. 

Q. Are you secretary of the executive board of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso¬ 
ciation?—A. Not at the present time. I have been ever since its organization up 
to, I believe, 2 months ago, and at that time, not being engaged in active manu¬ 
facturing, under the rules I became ineligible. I was secretary of the associa¬ 
tion, however, at the time of the issuance of this notice, September 18, 1900 [pro- 
ducingpaper]. 

Q, What is this notice?—A, This is a notice given out for general information, 
in answer to a question that had been raised by different ones in discussing the 
work of the Joint Board of Arbitration as to the number of cases that have bwn 
presented and as to how tlioy had been settled, whether favorable to the employee 
or manufaiiturer, and what disposition bad been made of them. 

You put this in ns a part of your evidence?-A. Yes. 

'The paiier above referred to follows:) 


NOTICE. 


Chronological record of tlte Joint Hoard of Arbitration of the Shoe Manufacturers' 
Asso'ii and Central Convention of Shoe Workers from .lamiaryith, l&'tk, to Sept. 
Jith, 1900, inclusive. 


Cases presented to the board for adjustment..69 

Settled favoring the employee....38 

“ “ “ employer. 3 

Rejected under the rules...... 6 

Withdrawn and settled by employer and emiiloyee.22 


By order of the executive board of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association: 

Howard L. Townsend, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, Sept. IS, BOO. 


(J. (By Mr. Pabijuhae.) Is this information given all the time in this form?— 
A. No; at any time it is wished it is given. 

Q, It is open?—A. The minute book is open, and I might answer that Mr. Carroll 
D. Wright sent a man from Washington and he spent. I believe, nearly 3 weeks 
taking np our minute book and running down eatm case and making a special 
report on it, about 8 or 4 ^ears ago. It is open to anyone. 

9 . Are yon sure that is the name of the person?—A. I am not quite sure. I 
think that was his name. 

Now, there is one other question: You inquired of 2 or 3 other witnesses relative 
to the average wages earned in Philadelphia. I made it a point to inquire as to 
that of one manufacturer th.at makes a line of case goods and employs lasters 
possibly as steadily as any factory in the city, making the cheapest Une of goods 
but in oases, and he told me that, taking his slow lasters and what he calls his 
fast lasters, his slow lasters will earn from $7 to f 10 while his better nade of 
lasters will earn from $12 to $18, according to the capacity of the men. Possibly 
an illustiation of the capabilities to earn, or the wages paid, would be a circum¬ 
stance that occurred in our Shoe Manufacturers’ Association some 2 or 8 years 
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ago. The question came up as to tho price that one manufacturer was imying a 
heel shaper; tot he was paying $30 or $32 a week. Another manufacturer tot 
had been mying $15 or $16 took him to task and said he was paying entirely too 
much. “Well,"he said, “howmuohdoesyourheelshapingcostyon?” “Well, 
about li cents, and the average capacity is from seven to nine hundred a day.” 
“Well, my man can do 2,000 a day, and mine stands me about 1.1 cents [lor pair." 
So it is very difficult, indeed, unless you take into consideration the sMll of the 
operative, to know what the average earning capacity is. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Phii„\i>klphia, Pa.. TAwwiIkt l'.’, i:m>. 

TESTIMOmr OF ME. CHAELES J. HAEEAH, 

Prmdent of the Midvale Steel ComjMny, Philadelphia. 

The special subcommission met at 3 o'clock p. m.. pursuant to recess, at tho 
Manufacturers’ Club. Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. Chai-les J. Harrah, 
of Philadelphia, president of the Midvale Steel Company, was introduced as a 
witness and, being duly affirmed, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) Will youplease give your name and imst-office address?— 
A. Charles J. Harrah, Philadelplna. 

Q. What is your occupation and official relation to it?—A. I am an engineer by 
profession, and I am president of the Midvale Steel Company. 

Q. The commission will be pleased to hear you make a statement in your own 
way concerning the business of your company and the steel industry in general, 
if you please.—A. In your topical plan of impiiiy there are several questions 
which affect and are germane to the evidence that I would give. Although they 
may not seem to be of very great importance to you, they are to ns. 

In regard to the question of labor, we have found that trade unions and labor 
organizations of all kinds are decidedly hem tidal to the employer. The natural 
trend of an employer is to protec.t his interests regardless of the interests of 
others. For several years of my life 1 lived in a slave country, in Brazil, and I 
found there what was afterwards "onfinned by ray experience in this country, 
that it is a most unfortunate thing when a man has unlimited power. There is 
no doubt tot the power of the masters, the steel mastei’s, is most beneficially 
curtailed by the influence of the trade unions; so that we never have any objec¬ 
tion at Midvale to a man belonging to any labor organization that he pleases, so 
long as he conforms to the rules and relations of the establishment. We make 
it a rule never to interfere with the religion or the politics or the economics of 
any of our men, but we insist upon it in the same manner tot they respect the 
rules that are laid out for the government of the works and to which all of us 
are subject. I have never had any exiierience in strikes, so that I can not give 
any evidence on tot point. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do you find it an advantage to have unions in your 
employ in this respect, that you may know how to compote on a level with every¬ 
body else in the same business'?—A. Well, no; Ixscauso all labor at Midvale is paid 
by piecework. When 1 say all labor, I suppose, possibly, 30 per cent of our labor 
are paid by day rate, but tho bulk of the labor is paid by piecework. There are 
only 3 shops, I think, at the works where the rule does not prevail that the men 
are paid by piecework. The men prefer piecework to day labor or to a scale, 
because we do not change the rates. When we make a rate with the men it is 
understood—and it has always been honorably lived up to—that the rates shall 
prevail for a given space, a year or 18 months or 3 years, and the men have always 
lived up to the rule, and we have always lived up to the rule. Now, the benefit 
to the men of having the piece rate is this; We give them their tools and teach 
them how they can get the best results from the use of those tools, and we have 
there men to clean the tools for them and to sha^n the cutters and other tools, 
so tot a man has every advantage in producing. Then we give the men an 
enormous bonus for overproduction, so that a man is able to make not only a 
good wage but a very handsome wage at the works. We have quite a large num¬ 
ber of men who turn in $40 a week, week in and week out; probably 1,000 or 
1,300 men can do that; probably oiie-third of the works; anditbas thisenect onto 
men, tot, making good wages and lieing satisfied witii their condition, toy do 
not work to whole week. There are very few of our men that work 0 days; 
most of tom work 5 days or 51 days. The average number of hours to-day at 
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Midvale is 62 honre a week. Of couise there are oases whore a man has to work 
more in an emergency, or when there is special work in hand the men have to 
work longer hours; then they are not ejECused. Bnt as an average, the average 
attendance is abont 52 hours a week, and they are able to do that because they 
make good wages by this piece-rate system. 

Q. Would it not l)e an advantage to you if the employees in the trade generally 
were organized and yon knew what the scale of wages was that was paid to the 
unions in each establishment?—A. Oh, most decidedly. While we do not belong 
to any trust, we have t.> deal with trusts—we have to buy our material from trusts— 
it is for that very reason that we are such firm believers in the beneficial effect of 
trusts. In a sense a labor union is a trust. The Pennsylvania Eailroad owns a 
largo interest in the Baltimore and Ohio, the Chesapeake and Ohio, the Norfolk 
and Western, and other roads, and is able through that stock ownership to dictate 
the price at which coal shall be sold to the consumers. Every coal man has to 
file with the agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad a copy of any contracts that he 
makes. The conseciuence is that the Pennsylvania Railroad knows that every¬ 
body pays the same price for their coal. Now, it is a matter of perfect indiffer¬ 
ence to us whether we pay a dollar a ton or ,|10 a ton for our coal so long as no 
competitor gets a lower price. And it is the same way with the furnace men. I 
do not think they have a trust, but they have an understanding by which the 
price of pig iron is fixed to everybody; and we know when we make our contracts 
for pig iron that nobody gets a lower price than we do. Stability is of viM 
importance to us—stability of prices aim stability of wages. When we make a 
contract or contracts for material we expei^t to run from a year to two years. I 
have contracts on the books to-day which I do not expect to complete before IBOri. 
Now, it is absolutely essential to me when I make those contracts that I know 
what I am going to pay for my raw material and for my wages. So that in 
answer to your question I would say, yes; it is of very great importance to us 
that labor should bo fixed in such a miiuuor that everybo^ should be on the same 
footing, and it is of very little moment to us what price we pay for labor provided 
we all start alike. For that reason the trusts are of great benefit to us. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) A:.d you think for that same reason a good, well- 
conducted, strong labor organization will assist in maintaining that stability?— 
A. When a labor organization has at its head a thinking man, a student like Mr. 
Gompers, for instance—I do not want to be iiersonalTout I just instance him 
because he is a thinking imin—it is decidedly of benefit to the manufacturer. If, 
on the other liand, the head of the labor organization is a man like that poor fel¬ 
low Irons, who conducted that strike against the Missouri Pacific a few years ago, 
then it is disastrous to the laboring man and to the employer. It depends entirely 
on who it is that manages the labor organization. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhae.) Do you have many in your employ that belong to the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers?—A. I do not know; we 
never inquire. 

Q. You do not inquire as to the organization?—A. No, we never inquire; we 
do not bother about it. 

Q. Is your scale of rates in that department between yourself and the opera- 
tivoB?— A. No, it is not. 

O. You make the scale?—A. We make the scale. 

Q. And they work accordingly?—A. They work accordingly. 

Q. Whether satisfied or dissatisfied?—A. We never have had any dissatisfaction. 
I have been handling men for 24 years, and I have handled from 10 men up to 
very nearly 6,000, and I have never had a question with the men, not one. 

Q. Do the men permanently stay with yon—have you many old employees?—A. 
I have men out at Midvale that dug the first foundation for the first building that 
was put up at Midvale. I do not think that we are as fortunate in that respect 
astlie Baldwin Locomotive Works. The Baldwin Locomotive Works are very 
peculiar; they must treat their men very kindly, because when work is slack with 
them we take on a lot of their men; but the moment work picks up with them 
again the men leave ns and go back to Baldwin’s, no matter whether they are 
getting big wages—no matter what happens they go back to Baldwin’s. And while 
we do not agree with them in a great many ways, we can not help admiring them, 
because there must be something that makes them attractive to the men. 

Q. Yon have a knowledge of the rate of wages in other similar ekablishments?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And yon make that naturally the basis of fixing the wages with vour men?— 
A. Yes; we try to make the place attractive to the men, bwanse it is for a very 
selfish reason. There is no philanthropy in it. We invest a great deal of capita 
in the educatiem of a man. You must be patient with a man; yon must explain 
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how things are done; he wastes a lot of yoni material in doing it; after yon have 
a man thorongUy educated you can not afford to lose him. It is not because you 
love the man; it is not because you want to be a philanthropist, it is from pure 
common business sense; that is all there is in it. l^en you once have a man 
educated you want to keep him. Now, in 1894 and im and part of 1896, we took 
contract after contract in which there was absolutely not a cent profit, and in 
some cases there was a loss, because we felt that it was due to the men that we 
should do everything we could to keep them together, keep the organization 
together, and enable them to support their families in comfort. Now, I have had a 
great deal of credit offered to me for being a philanthropist, but there was not a 
philanthropic thing in it at all. I had to keep the men going there, to work what 
they could; that was aU there was in it. But when the good times came we took 
the work that came to ns and the good action brought its good rewal'd; it was 
mere action of common business sense. So that is the way I would answer your 
question, that it is decidedly to the advantage of the employers to Imve a strong 
labor organization guided by intelligent men. 

Now, in the matter of payment, we pay our men every Wednesday for the week 
ending the Saturday preceding. We have had thisqiiestion of methods of pay¬ 
ment up several times, and we prefer to pay every week and wo prefer to jmy m 
cash. If you pay in checks the storekeeTOr who discounts the check is bound to 
get a rake off on the check, and if yo;i allow the payment to go for two weeks or 
for a month, you may involuntarily cause hardship to some of these men who, as 
a general nile, are not as provident as they should be. 

Q. You have no company stores in connection with your company?—A. We 
have absolutely no company stores. Although it has lieon mooted several times 
that we should buy a piece of land and put up dwellings for the men and put up 
a company store, I have always lieen opiiosed to it, because there is a tendency to 
force the men to deal at the company store which is not fair to the men. And 
it is just that very fact of compelling a man to do something that ho does not 
want to do, even if it is for his benefito-it is that very fact that causes a man to 
become dissatisfied and leads to trouble. I try to make my life as easy for myself 
as I possibly can, and for that reason we do not believe in company stores nor in 
dwellings for the men. We let the men deal where they please and we let them 
live where they please. Outside of our fence they can do anything they please. 
As a general rule they vote against me in the Thirty-eighth Ward. 

Now, you ask me about the increase in the number employed in the several 
industries. The number of our men has increased st^dily. When 1 was 
made manager of the works in 1886 we employed 480 men; to-day I think we 
employ 3,400: andthatisdue to the expansion of the business. The l)U8iness has 
grown and the number of men has grown with it. We endeavor as much as 
possible to employ as few men as we possibly can, because I do not like to see 
new faces around me. I like to see old faces, and if you take on a lot of men yon 
may have to lay them off. We like to take a man on and keep him on; and we 
like to make the men understand that they must stay with us. For that reason, 
even when we have an extra rush of work, we do not care about taking on extra 
men. We do not employ any women in the place, and we have onlyalmut 80 
boys. When a boy comes to us we take him m hand and we make his father or 
his mother, as the case may be, sign an indenture binding the boy to us for a 
period of three years, which will expire when he is 21 years of age. Then we 
take that boy and we study him for a little while. One of our engineers, Mr. 
King, has a great faculty that way, and we try making a molder or a melter or 
a machine hand or a carpenter or a pattern maker or a chemist or something ont 
of that boy. We pay him at the bemnning 6 cents an hour and it jpadnally goes 
up until he has served his time, whenhe is earning 8 cents an hour. He does not get 
aft that money; a part of it goes to his mother and apart of it goes to him, and a 
part of it goes to the savings fund. He is compelled to keep an account in any 
savings fund that he may elect, and in that savings fund part of that money 
must go. So that when his articles of indenture expire and he is 21 years old he 
staitsin life with a small capital. As a general rule, the boys like to stay with us 
and become inspectors and foremen, and they make excellent inspectors and excel¬ 
lent foremen, although we try to encourage them to go elsewhere because in this 
strenuous life that we live, where competition is so great, we want to have friends 
everywhere, and we try to get our engineers employed by other companies and we 
try to get our boys in other establishments, and then we know we have friends 
instead of having enemies. We pay the Franklin Institute for the tuition of those 
boys at night. The Franklin Institute have a branch out near our works, which is 
ve^ ably managed by Mr. Cresson, and these boys are first taught arithmetic 
and then elementary mathematics; they are taught the history of the United 
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StateB and they are tanght the Constitntion; and we try to instill them with 
patriotism—and we teach them Spanish. Now, a hoy does not naturally care 
about working at night after he has finished a day's work, so we compel 
the boys to go to night school: but in order not to make it too arduous on 
them we pay them for the time they are at night school just the same as 
we do when they are at work. A list is sent to Mr. King of the boys that 
have attended, and they get paid for it. Their tuition is paid for by the com¬ 
pany. If they do not go to night school, then Mr. King inquires and tods out 
what the reason is, and it must be a very good reason that would satisfy him. 
The toys are fall of energy. There is more devilment to the square inch in 
one of those boys than there is in any other class of boy I ever met; and it is 
the moat interesting problem we have in the works to direct this energy into the 
proper channel and make good men of them. The regularity of our men is very 
much out of the common. They are singularly regular in going to work. Some¬ 
times a wedding takes place, and a wedding with us means sometimes 15 days 
before it can be considered consummated; and then again we have to bury an Irish¬ 
man, and that takes about a week; but otherwise the men are very regular, and 
they are very sober. Thereisvery little dnmkenness among the men. The great 
sin at Midvale is insubordination or disobedience. That is not forgiven. A man 
who disobeys or who is Insuliordinate is punished severely. Lying is looked upon 
with less severity. Drunkenness is glossed over. And then that other thing, in 
which a man keeps two or three market baskets, while we look upon that as an 
amiable foible, very few can afford it and it brings its own end very quickly. 

Now, the men have no objection to lieing fined. We fine them severely, and I 
suppose in the course of a year we take np between $5,000 and $6,000 from the 
men. But this money does not go to the till of the company; it goes to the treas¬ 
ury of the benefit fund of the men, which provides them with a certain payment 
when they are disabled, and it also enables them to pay for their doctor. 

In the course of a year we hurt between 800 and 900 men at Midvale. We have 
a doctor who comes down every day at 13 o'clock and takes limcheon with me. I 
make him take luncheon with me, because then I know he is there. And if he 
does not take luncheon with me it is because he is absent, and I can know it at 
once. On an average he has 43 cases to attend to a day. He has a minor clinic 
there, you might say, a dispensary service, where he attends to the hurts of the 
men; and he is very skillful, and the men pay him for this work. 

All of ns at Midvale must belong to the ronefit fund of the men; we each pay 5 
cents a week. Then there is a system by which death dues are collected when a 
man is killed, which brings the vridow in alwut $1 ,.50() or $1,600 spot cash. That 
generally enables her to start a little store or to live until she can make other 
arrangements; and there has never been any objection to it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) This 5 cents a week is paid by the men as well as by 
the foremen?—A. Every man in the works. Every man that goes into the works 
has to pay 6 cents a week to the benefit fund of the men, and every fine that is 
collected goes to the benefit fund of the men. 

Q. How is that fund managed?—A. They elect every year special trustees for 
the fund. It is managed by the men themselves, but there is a veto power 
lodged in the manager of the company, which is simply to prevent the men doing 
some unwise act. The fund is very nourishing. It has $6,000 or $7,(^ invested, 
and as the fund flourishes we increase the amount of donations out of the fund. 

Q. Do you pay sick benefits also?—A. We do not unless there is some reason 
for it—unless the circumstances of the man are so poor that it is necessary to 
do so. 

Q. Do you pay accident benefits?—A. Accident benefits are paid by the fund 
when the condition of the man is such that he requires extraneous help. Then 
the company steps in. 

Q. (By Mr. Kehnedt.) Is there any borrowing from the fund by the men?— A. 
We do not allow the men to liorrow from the fund. 

Then we have a system by which after a man has become incapacitated from 
age or from work or sickness the company pays him his wages. That continues 
for life, and the company generally pays these men the highest wages they have 
ever earned while in the enmloy of the company. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) Have you anybody on that list at present?—A. We • 
have, I think, l;) or 14 men. The men do not like to go on the pension list. They 
look on it as a disgrace, and we have never been able to eradicate that impression. 
It is very hard, so they think, after a man has worked a number of years, that 
he shall be relojisted to the shelf. If it is something like paresis or locomotor 
ataxia, where it is dangerous for the man to be in the works, we compd him to 
go on the fund. When it is old age we give him a job tending a gate, and to 
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thinlcB he i« doi^ a day’s work sitting by a store' and challenging everybody that 
wishes tocome in. They object to going on the fund, bnt they mt their pay jnst 
the same as if at work. That is one reason they do not care to leave our employ. 
They know they will be looked after; they know their children will be educatra 
and looked after, and, after all, the management is not so very severe as we try 
to make onrselres out to be. 

Now, in that total of men that we have we have folly 800 or 1,000 colored men. 
The balance are Americans, Irish, and Germans. The colored labor we have is 
excellent. 'We do not take colored men from Philadelphia; we find the colored 
men we get here have been accustomed to being brought up as waiters or in ‘ 
domestic capacities, cooks, etc., so we prefer to get them from Virginia. We 
have a large delegation or representation from FaMax County, Va., and they are 
very fine men. They come through family infiuence; they know somebody here,. 
and he brings them. They are lusty fellows; we have some with shoulders twice 
as broad as mine and chests twice as deep as mine. The men come up here igno¬ 
rant, totally untutored, and we teach them the benefit of discipline. Weteachthe 
colored man the benefit of thrift and coax him to open a bank account, and he 
generally does it and in a short time has money in it, and nothing can stop him 
adding to that bank account. We have no colored men who drink. They all 
drink water, tea, or coffee, bnt not one of them drinks liquor. They are the most 
total abstainers that I have seen anywhere. The nature of the employmentis 
very arduous. They are men of strong animal energy, and, like all men of strong 
physique, they have strong minds—not brilliant minds, but stubborn minds—and 
it requires a very firm hand to keep them right; but they keep right and make 
very good citizens. We feel very proud of our colored men. 

<^. Has there been any friction between the white and colored?—A. Not a bit 
of it. They work cheek by jowl with Irish, and when the Irishman has a festivity 
at home he has colored men invited. We didit with trepidation. Weintroduced 
one man at first to sweep up the yard, and we noticed the Irish and Germans and 
Americans looked at him askance. Then we put on another. Then we put them 
in the boiler room, and then we got them in the open hearth and in the forge, and 
gradually we got them everywhere. They are intelligent and docile, and when 
they come in as laborers unskilled they gradually become skilled, and in the course 
of rime we will make excellent foremen out of them. 

Q. The wages, of course, are the same?-A. Absolutely no difference; the same 
as any laboring man. They go home every once in a while and come back and 
bring with them a cousin, uncle, yonimer brother, or some relative. They are so 
numerous they have started a Baptist Church in the neighborhood themselves, and 
it is progressing finely; and while at home I am an Episcopalian, at the works I 
am an Irish Catholic or colored Baptist, because in religion I agree with my men. 

Q. (By Mr. Claeks.) Do the colored men vote at MidvaleV—A. I do not know. 
If they do, they vote a^nst me; you may depend upon that. Now, in connec¬ 
tion vrith the education of the colored men at Midvale there is one point which I 
have already mentioned and which should have great attention, and that is the 
absolute necessity for the benefit of the industries of the country—not Midvale 
only or the steel industry, but all industries—that there should be more manual- 
training schools. The benefit of the manual-training school is enormous. The 
boy learns not only discipline, but the theory of the tool that he eigiwts to work 
afterwards, and too much money can not be spent in manual-training schools. 
It is not necessary to give him an education in belles-lettres or classics,but teach 
him how to take care of his hands and how to handle tools, and you will be doii^ 
a great service to the country. We have near Midvale a branch of the public 
library. When the public library started we thought we should subscribe to the 
library, and we did so, and it was suggested to us by the gentleman In charge that 
we send him a list that would interest onr men. So we made up a list of ele¬ 
mentary text-books on steel and machine-shop practice, etc., but we noticed that 
onr men did not use these boohs; they preferred to read about “ Squint Eyed Bob, 
the Bully of the Woods,” and things of that sort. So we had to ask the manage¬ 
ment of the free library to change the nature of the library at Nioetown and give 
other matter which would be preferred, and they did. I think that is all I have 
to say in regard to the manwement of the works, but there is another subject 
that 1 would like to say a word or two about, if you will permit me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Clabke. To be sore. 

The Witness. In the paper which Mr. Champ presented a few days ago he 
touched on the enormous profit that was made in the manufacture of armor plate 
and of gun forgings and of shells. 

Mr. (!hamp is a very well-read man, and he is a thinking man. There is no 
man to whom the nation owes so much to-day as to Mr. Cramp, on account of hii 
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p^action in the way of war 6hips. He is a tfainUn^ man, bnt when he made 
the atatement he did.I think he had not given the Bnh;iect the consideration that 
he should tove given to it; but in saying this I do not wish to criticise Mr. Ciamp 
in any way. 

The^flt on gun forgings and on armor plates is very small compared to what 
the pim M on industrial work, because when the tests are made of shells, for 
instauoe, or of armor plate, you do not test each separately, but the lot, and on 2 
^ots depends the acceptance or rejection of that material, and if the material is 
Kjected it is an absolute, total loss; so that whereas at first blush it would seem 
* that the profit of 23 per cent, which is the profit on armor plate, more or less, is 
very great, as a matter of fact, when yon take into consideration the risk of 
rejection, it is very small. It does not begin to compare with the profit on steel 
^ rails and beams and shapes and building materials in any way. We make a 
great deal of material for the Navy Department and the War Department, and 
we liave liefore us a very curious condition of affairs. The United States Ghiv- 
emment protects home industries by a tariff of 45 per cent on the average. Now, 
the French Government, when it buys its gun forpngs from the French makers, 
pays 84 cents a pound. When the English Government buys its materials from 
the English makers it pays them 81 cents a pound; bnt when our Government 
buys its material from us it pays us 22 cents a iiound, and always tries to jew 
nil down. They never cease to ask whether it is not possible to make some reduc¬ 
tion, although they are never willing to change the specifications, and the specifi¬ 
cations under which material is made for the Amencan Government to-day are 
more severe than the specifications under wliich any foreign material is tomished 
to any foreign govemment. Not only do they penalize us enormously, but they 
do not treat us with the same degree of fairness that the foreign governments 
treat foreign contractors. I do not know how many thousand dollars we have 
jiaid in penalties at Midvale, but certainly over $200,(HK) since 1886, and you have 
to i)ay your penalty first, and then the Government pays yon tor its material 
afterwards. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have yon attempted to enter the foreign market at 
all?—-A. Yes; we furnish a certain amount abroad, but very little, though we 
cxiicet to tumish a good deal more. 

Q. I mean to foreign goveniments?—A. I am answering the question. In 
February of this year, just before the meeting of Parliament, we had an inquiry 
for a great deal of material from England, and Colonel Lee, the military attechd 
at Washington, was interested in knowing what we could do, and so was Mr. 
Lane, who was the agent of Vickers's Sons & Maxim. We submitted prices and 
times of deliveries. The prices were satisfiK'tory, but they did not Mlieve we 
could make the deliveries we stated we could and they incmired of the War 
Department to find out if it was possible for us to make those deliveries, and the 
War Department said they had no reason to doubt our assertion, because we had 
done better with them than we liad stated we could with the English Govern¬ 
ment. Then the contract hung fire because Parliament had not voted supplies, 
and when it did the English makers raised snch strong objections to Americans 
coming in and supplying war material to the British Govemment that the matter 
had to Ik! dropTOd. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How many concerns are there in the United Stato 
for the manufacture of armor plate?—A. Only2 concerns, the Carnegie and 
the Bethlehem, that make armor plate to-day. We made a bid on a lot of armor 

S late and wo bid at a price which would have barely seen us out. Mr. Long 
eemed the figures too high, and after considerable negotiations he placed the con¬ 
tracts with the other concerns at a price $17 per ton higher than the price we bid. 
His reason for not ac^'epting Midvale’s bid was the fact that we could not begin 
to deliver as fast as Bethlehem and Carnegie, who have their plants established; 
and in my judgment, while the disappointment at not getting the contract was 
very bitter, the Secretary acted wisely, and if I had been the ^retary I would 
have decided as he did. Still, it was bitter fur os to lose an $18,000,000 contract. 

There are only 2 concerns that make gun forgings, the Bethlehem Company 
and ours. There are any number of concerns mat make enjjne forgings, and 
there are quite a large number of concerns that make shells. There is to-day no 
profit in the manufacture of forgings, because there are so many makers and only 1 
buyer, and he buys only in a limitw quantity and buys to suit himself. 

Now, the reason why we can manufacture more cheaply here than they can 
abroad is not due to superiority of our tools nor to our great brain power or any¬ 
thing of that sort; it is due to only one reason; there is only one cause at the bot¬ 
tom of it. and that is the moater energy of the American over the European. It 
is that energy which enables us to do what they can not do abroad. If you will 
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only visit the steel plants on the Continent and the steel plants in England, ytm 
will at once see the difference between the methods in fonwin thih (WusBry and 
the methods abroad. It is simply a question of greater eam^ in themates than 
in Earope. * ■ ’ 

9. (By Mr. CutfiKE.) Is not yonr organization snnnior to theirs as#^eral 
thing?—A. We think, of conrse, there is no organizanon snperiortOllMitf*; we 
are willing to admit that. Bat as a matter of fact I do hot think 9>ey taivs ever 
had to work as hard as we have had to work. They take life easy over there; thq 
office hoars are shorter; the men are allowed more time to do thfiogs. Whe® yOll, 
see a man trundling a wheelbarrow on the other side, he takes his time; here w(6t 
load the article on a track and have an engine putt it and pull it quick, and if the 
engineer did not cover the ground he would have to explain why. Therathe men 
are allowed their time; they have altogether a much easier life. I do not knowi 
that they are any happier than we are, but it is their way of living and it is diffen^ 
ent from ours, and in the end I think we are bound to be superior to them. * 

Q. Have we not some large advantages too in raw material and fuel?—A. No; 
because the price of fuel is not fixed by the geographical location of coal mines, 
but fixed by railroad companies, and it is the same way with ore. 1 do not think 
there is so much advantage as one would think. It is a matter that has interested 


me very much, and which I have studied for a good many years, and I do nqt 
think that is any very great advantage. It is just the same as the tariff to m 
The tariff is neither a benefit nor is it an evil, simply because we accommodate 
ourselves to existing conditions. I am a free trader by education and by convic¬ 
tion, but as for free trade in this countiy—that would unsettle everything. I am 
perfectly willing to put up with the evils of the tariff; I simply adapt myself to 
the conditions in which I have to work, and if the tariff was changed and a higher 
tariff was to prevail I would adapt myself again to the new tariff. It is far bet¬ 
ter for us, when you take into consideration the days of worry and the nights of 
anxiety we endured at the time the tariff was being framed—I think it is far 
better for us to let the tariff alone for 8<jme time now. We have just got through 
a period of great anxiety, and now we want 4 years of rest. Now let us'have 
that rest. Don’t touch the tariff, and I will not touch the (luestiou of free trade. 

Q. You think, then, that even though there were some inconsistencies in some 
of the schedules, and occasionally some article is discriminated against by the 
tariff, as a whole, and for all the industries and all the people engaged in thom,it 
would be better to leave it as it is?—A. Decidedly: there is a reason for that. 
We only have 3 customers—the Government, the shipyards, and the railroads of 
the country. When the railroads prosper we prosper; when the shipyards pros¬ 
per Midvale prospers. So we look at the tariff, and while we think there are 
certain things we would like to have changed for the benefit of Midvale, it might 
hurt somebody else, and it would hurt us more to have a change made than to 
endure the little annoyances we have to put up with now. 

O. (By Mr. Litchman.) You say you have only 3 customers'?- A. That is all. 

Q. Have you considered the question of combination with either of these 3 cus¬ 
tomers'?-A. With the railroads? 


Q. YoucannotwiththeGovemment.of course.—A. The Government will not 
combine with us. I would like very much to enter into a conspiracy with the 
Government. The railroads will not do it, and the shipyards are unapproachable. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Humors to the contrary notwithstanding?—A. If you 
refer to the combination of Cramps and Vickers and Midvale, I wish to state as 
emphatically as I can that no one to-day has an option on Midvale, nor has any¬ 
one an option on the controlling interest in Midvale. I read every morning in the 
North American articles which make me a rich man, and at night I return home 
disappointed because I am as poor as when I left in the morning. I would state far¬ 
ther that this is not a new story. It came out about a year ago, and last summer 
when I was in London, on the 11th of August, the day before grouse shooting 
beran in Scotland, I went to see Mr. Albert Vickers, of Vickers’s Sons & Maxim, 
and I asked him the question in the presence of Mr. Lowe, the managing director 
of the company—1 told him what I had heard and asked if there was an3rthiDg in 
it, and he said in the most emphatic manner that neither his compmy nor he nor 
any of his partners proposed coming to the United States, or putting up a riant 
in the United States, or doing an American business beyond what they could do 
direct with the Departments at Washington. 

1 was veiy much interested in that because I had been studying some of his 
patents, and I was convinced that we could build a better gun and better shells 
at Hidvade than ’Vicker is making to-day, and while I have no doubt the Vickers 
patents are very valuable I am very much inclined to believe their real value is 
not as great as the value set upon them by Messrs. Vickers’s Sons & Maxim. 
There is absolutely none of their patents that could not be dispensed with. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are the shells made by yon similar to those made by 
the Taylor Company?—A. Mr. Tavlor says his are snperior to ours. 

Q. Aretheysunimr shells?—A. Yes; certain classes of shells that Taylor makes 
are similar to ours. His are cast steel and ours are not; ours are forgM. 

Q. You do not object to his having that hallucination?—A. He is one of the 
finest men I know. Be has known me ever since I was a boy, and I think be has 
a rather good opinion of me, which is reciprocated. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhah.) Is there any advantage in a combination of shipbuild¬ 
ing with armor and complete ordnance so as to make a perfect ship, as in foreign 
countries?—A. I do not see where the advantage would come in. 

Q. Would it not be an advantage in case of war between difiierent countries— 
the rates they could pay for a ready built ship?-^A. Yes; if you look upon it from 
the spwulative point, if a shipyard were to combine with a steel plant and keep 
warships and transports in stock, as you might say, and, to use a common expres¬ 
sion, on the counter ready for delivery, I think that the corporation that would 
undertakethat would make an enormous mint of money; but it is pure speculation. 

I remember very well when the Netmrk wiis building there was war between 
Pern and Chile, and I am quite certain Mr. Cramp could have obtained any price 
he might choose to name for the Newark; and later, when the Minneapolia was 
being finished, there was war between China and Japan, and Mr. Cramp could 
have received two or three times the money for the Minneapolis that he got from 
the Government; and when the late war broke out, if there had been ships on the 
stocks or in dock ready to sail, I am quite sure our Government would have paid 
any reasonable sum for them. 

Q. You think the incentive is more sfieculative than real?—A. Yes; but on the 
other hand I wish to qualify that statement. There is no doubt that Mr. Cramp 
must have given the subject a great deal of thought, beianse he is a thinking man 
and be does not roach conclnsions hastily. 1 know a great many men, and I do 
not know 3 men more brainy than Mr. Cramp, Mr. Converse, and Mr. William 
Sellers. I think they are undoubtedly the 8 best thinkers we have to-day in 
Philadelphia in manufacturing. So that Mr. Cramp’s project must undoubtwly 
have been a matter of very deep thought and must have been based on more than a 
mere speculative venture. 

Q. Do you see advantages in these great combinations, where you own and mn 
the mine and the whole thing until you turn out the finished product in steel?—A. 
Decidedly; but of course like everjdhing else the profit there bears its own pen¬ 
alty. The resimnsibihty that is incident to the management of a corporation that 
nunes the ore and carries it through the different processes to the manufacture 
of the rail—the responsibility is so great very few men can stand under it. They 
break down; they are bound to. 

Q. Could these combinations ever be made without these great capitaliza¬ 
tions?—A. Yes; because the majority of the capital that is represented in these 
capitalizations does not exist. 

Q. But take the Federal Steel Company, for instance, which is capitalized for 
{200.000,000 and has only an actual capital of about $100,000,000; with 4 great 
profits in it, do yon think that would be an inordinate capitalization?—A. I&ink 
so. I do not know of any^corporutions that are not too heavily capitalized to-day. 

U. (By Mr. Clakke.) Which do you think would be inordinate, the $200,000,000 
authorized or the $100,000,000 issued?—A. The $200,000,000 authorized. 

Q. (By Mr. Fae(JOHar.) Suppose they only issue half?—A. But unfortunately 
they do not do that; they mean well enough when they start out and they intend 
to hold that stock in the treasury for just such purposes, but the temptauons are 
so great to allow outsiders to participate in the profit that they feel bound to do 
so. They issue the stock when they should not do it, and that causes trouble. 

Q. Do you think they are natural or unnatural to business?—A. It is natural. 
It is the age we live in. It is the product of our civilization, and bound to go on. 

Q. Do you think these large accumulations of capital, where they can give 
greater credits and longer time on credits, a positive advantage to the American 
busineas?—A. Decidedly. If you wish to do foreign business you have to be pre¬ 
pared to give long credits. Now, in Brazil 1 remember attending an auction once 
at which 4,000 contos of dry goods, about $2,000,000 worth of dry goods, was sold 
at 14 months' credit; bills to be dated 6 months' after the auction. That was 
almost 2 years. Now if you want to do business anywhere you have to give 
longcredit. The Germans and English have an admirable system. Wfaenannm- 
ber of English or German merchants invade a certain territory or country or town 
they are immediately followed by a bank that is established in London, and it 
establi^es a bank at that place and gives them all the credit they can require. 
The Germans do it to a much greater extent than do the Eugliw. They give 
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ever; {acility for their tnerchants to establish foreira markets, and that is whv 
the Germans are pnshlnp; tiie English ont of the foreign markets to-day, and 
nntil we do the same thing we can not hope to snocesSfuUy compete with the 
Germans or the English. 

Q. Do not both the German and the English consular serviCM pay more atten¬ 
tion to a local knowledge of the credit of parties to whom they sell than we usu¬ 
ally do in the American consular service?—A. They do; and the trouble lies with 
-our system of sending men abroad as consuls who have not been fitted for the 
position by business qualifications. 

1 remember in Rio the American consul was Colonel Hinds, of Alabama, who 
was a very nice fellow. 1 asked him one day why he was made consul in Bio, 
which was one of the important consular iiositions of the United States; and he 
explaineil to me that his qualifications consisted in the fact that he was the colonel 
of the only Federal regiment of cavalry raisi'd in Alabama during the war; that 
Mr. Grant thought he should get a position and Mr. Seward had him appointed. 
Now Colonel Hinds meant well and was a very good man, but absolutely unfitted 
for the position of consul; he had not had the training. 

We were singularly unfortunate at that time because the minister to Brazil was 
a gentleman by the name of Partridge, who was a Methodist minister, and who 
was appointed to the position by the infiuence of Mrs. Grant. He stayed most of 
the time in the United States, so that while he was an excellent man and a very 
kind man, he was not the man to be sent to Brazil, where you needed a very firm 
man, and where yon needed a man educated for jjust that position. 

Take it all over Enroi)e, everywhere yon go it is the exception to meet a consul 
that understands anything about the nature or the duties of his office; and outside 
of the large diplomatic appointments it is the stvme thing with the ministers. 

Q. Do you not think there is also one hurtful feature in that—the frequent chanm 
of adminisbration?-A. That is the life of the system. When a jiarty rewards 
its partisans by giving these appointments, the tenures of office can only lx; tem¬ 
porary. The consular profession is just as much a technical profession .as is the 
engineering profession. The men should be brought up and remain for life in 
these positions; then they can attend to the duties of the office—the enlargement 
of the commercial business of the country. 

Q. Ton spoke of the financial features. What would bo your judgment as to 
the feasibility or practicability of the United States chartering an international 
bank which might have branches in those countries where we do business?—A. 1 
think it really does not make much difference whether the United States charters 
it, but the bank is bound to come. It will come of itself. The business will grow 
and after a while a number of men will get together and form a banking associa¬ 
tion and enter on the banking business whether they have a charter or not, for it 
is bound to come and will come in the next 10 years. It will begin with Mexico, 
and after a while it will extend. I can see it coming to-day. 

Q. Do you suffer any disadvantages at all because of your London exchange?— 
A. No, liwause we sell everything delivered New York. 

Q. Your exchanges that you handle there in Brazil, for instance, are all Lon¬ 
don?—A. All London—every cent of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) What are the principal products of your works?—A. We 
make forgings for engines, gun forgings, shells, forgings for locomotives, tires and 
car wheels, tool steel, and castings of all kinds, provided they are large. We do 
not do any small work, as we are not fitted for it. 

(j. Do yon hike the iron ore and convert it into these various forms?—A. Oh, no; 
we buy pig iron from the furnace men. All our steel is made by the oiien-hearth 
process; it is not made by the Bessemer process. 

Q. Do yon get your raw material in this state mostly?—A. All of it in this 
state. 

Q. Are any of your raw materials or other supplies controlled by combinations 
commonly called trusts?—A. They are all controlled by combinations—all of them. 
The strongest combination from which we purchase anything is the nickel-ore 
combination. We use a great deal of nickel in our processes, and we have to buy 
it in New York horn the Grford Copper Company, and that is an intemationm 
combination. The prices are regulated in London and everybody has to pay the 
same price. They aovance prices to suit themselves. The last advance they made 
to us from one day to anotiier was 28 to 42 cents a pound. When we were notified 
of it it took our we»th away at first, and then, knowing how impossible it was to 
do anything else, we gladly assented to the raise. 

Q. Make the difference with the consumer?-A. The consumer must pay the 
difference. 

Q. Did you make an increase in your profit on account of that?—A. No; for a 
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little while there was a decided loss on the contracts we had on the books, but 
aterwards we altered the prices to snit the increased cost. 

Q. Is there mnch of that product now from Canada?—A. I think all of it comes 
from Canada. I believe there is a very small quantity of the nickel made in New 
Jersey but I have an idea nearly all of it comes from Sudbury. 

Q. Have you Iwen subjected, except in that instance, to any hardship or exac¬ 
tions as a result of the combinations of companies?—A. No; we have not; and 
I am very much in favor of trusts, provided they do not sell to a competitor 
any cheaper than they sell to me. We get on very well with the Standard 
Oil Company, from whom we buy a good bit of oil, and who are very liberal 
in the construction of a contract. They will make a contract to run a year 
at a certain figure. If in the interval the prices fall, us has been the case, they 
give us the benefit of the drop, whereas if the prices go up they never charge 
us anything more. So we have considered we have been very fairly dealt with by 
the Standard. In nearly evepr case with every trust you can get similar terms. 
It la a business iiroiwaltion with them as with everybody else; they do not like to 
lose a customer even though his business is not worth having. 

Q. Do you think it is a tendency of large concerns to do business on regular 
business prindples in a way superior to the practice of smaller companies?—A. 
They can not help themselves. The larger corporations generally emidoy the beet 
talent, and of course they can afford to pay more for talent than do the smaller 
concerns, and for that reason their business is bound to be carried on uim a more 
businesslike basis than tliat of smaller concerns. 

Q. (By Mr. PAuquHAK.) These combinations were, of course, practically the 
result of the severe comiietltionthatexisteil between the separate concerns Ix'fore 
they combined?—A. In every case. It was a question of life or death, and they 
had to combine in order to live. 


Q. Do these combinations arbitrarily increase the price to the consumer?—A. 
No; the tendency would be to reduce the price to the consumer. 

Q. Do yon lielieve there are economics in the combinations?—A. Enormous 
economy. Tholargerthe businessthesmaller lieconie your fixed charges, always. 

(J. Do you suppose there is sufficient comiietition (take it in steel manufacture 
in this country) remaining, even with ihe 4 or 5 large combinations, to make 
competition only on a larger and wider scale?—A, Certainly; a larger and wider 
scale. There will not be so much fluctuation in prices, because a fight between 
large corporations always ends fatally to one, and nobody cares to bo that one. 

0. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have you any further statement to make?— A. If you 
will pennit me, I would like to say that I am obliged to you for giving me this 
heanng. Two things I would like to emphasize, one is to give attention to the 
manual training schools and the other is to let the tariff alone. 

(Testimony closed.) 


AFFIDAVIT OF ME. N. 0. NELSON, 

Prexidt’iif JV. 0. Nelmii Mmuifarfnriiui Company, St. Lmiia, Mo. 

St. Louis, Jammry 11,1901. 

The Industrial Commission, tVashington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs; The commission desires from me such information and opinion as 
I possess regarding the relations between employers and employed, and especially 
as to the system of profit sharing, to which may properly be attached the allied 
subjects of business cooperation and social Iretterment in connection with busi¬ 
ness establishments. 

The company of which I am the president and general manager is engaged in 
the manufacture of plumbing goods made of wood, iron, copper, brass, lead, and 
marble. In its various departments it employs about 600 persons. Each line 
of work has its own union, by the desire and encouragement of the management. 
The house was founded by myself in 1877, and became a corporation under the 
Missouri statutes in 1888. It adopted profit sharing in 1886, and founded the vil¬ 
lage Leclaire in 1860, The immediate occasion of adopting the profit-sharing 
system was the great railroad strike on the Gtould lines in the early part of 1886. 
I had been for several years much interested in the constantly recurring strikes 
on St. Louis stree^ar lines and on the railroads leading out of St. Louis, and in 
many local factories. These strikes wasted a great deal of the earnings of the 
workmen and a great deal of the profits and capital of the employers. Besides 
this, it pitted one portion of the people against their neighbors, making us a com¬ 
munity of enemies at home, hatmg each other when we should love and serve 
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each other. The Qonid railroad strike paralyzed our bosinesa along with the 
rest. I was selected as 1 of 3 conciliators, Wt we were refused an audience by the 
railroad managers. 

My reading of jmlitical economy had been confined to the ortiiodox channels, 
in which the relation between employer and employed was barely touched nwn. 
In looking a little further I came across accounts of the house pamtiug and deco¬ 
rating concern of Leclaire & Ck)., Paris, founded in 1833, and at the time of 
which I write employing about 1,000 men; also the great iron conccni of Gtodin 
& Co., at Guise, ftance, employing about 1,100 men. In each of these the sys¬ 
tem had for several decades been in vogue by which every employee was given an 
interest in the profits of the business and the opportunity to become part owner 
in the capital. This seemed to me a rational relation, and I immediately decided 
to adopt it. In March, 1880, we placed in the pay envelopes a notice that begin¬ 
ning with the first of that year we should divide our pronta#by eipial percentage ■ 
on the salaries and wages of all emidoyees and the net cash capital of the comimny, 
after first allowing a commercial rate of interest on the capital. We charged the 
current rate of interest for the capital as its wages, and then we considered that 
capital and wages stood on equal ground. 

By the Godin and the Leclaire plans the interest of capital instead of the capi¬ 
tal itself would lie the fund njion which dividends would bo declared; but our 
business was to some extent a trading one, and its earnings were largo comiiared 
to the capital. It was therefore resolved that it would be sufficiently liberal to 
the employees to set their wages against the capital itself. At the end of tlie 
month we called all of the employees togetlier, restated the plan in somewhat 
fuller detail, and reijuested them io select from their own numlier an auditor, 
who should examine the closing of the books at the end of the fiscal year and 
certify that the division had Insin properly made. The proposal was uncondi¬ 
tional. We required no agreement or stipulation nor did we urge that harder 
work should be done. We did not, as a matter-of-fact, institute the system with 
a view to getting more work or making more profits: but had this lieen the motive 
we should still think that it would have lietter results if left to the judgment and 
fairness of the people themselves. Owing largely to the interruption by the great 
railroad strike, the year was an unfavorable one, and the dividend on wages was 
only 5 per cent. The following year it was 10 per cent; from that year until 1805 
it varied from 6 to 10 per cent per annum. The first 3 years the dividends were 
paid in cash, with the ]irivilege of investing in shares of tlie company. 

After these 3 years had made it clear to the men that it was real money that 
they earned in that way, we then made the dividends payable in shares. We 
recognized the fact that an increase of an average of 8 per cent in wages would 
mean m most cases a rise in the scale of living, which w'onld have to bo forcibly 
reduced when there should be no dividends, or when the employee should be 
thrown out and do work elsewhere. The main value of the money would lie in 
laying up something for the future. No trouble or criticism or inclination to 
interfere ever occurred, nor has any occurred up to the present time. We had, at 
the start, made provision for taking care of disabled employees and dependent 
families. In years immediately following the system was adopted by a good 
many concerns throughout the country, a number of them lieing in our ownlines 
of manufacture. Most of them discontinued it after 1 or 2 years'trial, on the 
CTonnd that they observed no improvements in the quality and quantity of work. 
It appears to be quite impossible for anj-oue to decide whether each employee does 
a little better or a little worse; and I would add that I should never advise any 
employer to adopt the profit-sharing system with a view to making a larger addi¬ 
tional profit than will be paid out in dividends. No one should adopt the system 
except upon the ground that it is right to recognize the workers' interest in the 
joint ontcome of the work that is done. The wages, from those of the general 
manager down to the office boy,mea8nrehisestimated contribution to the general 
product, and upon this same basis the profits sbonld lie divided. That such a 
joint interest will, in the long run, affect the quality of work seems to me an 
unavoidable conclusion, and upon this general reason the economic value of the 
system must rest. 

In all successful and long established profit-sharing establishments the tendency 
has been to approach more and more to genuine cooperation, wherein the employ¬ 
ees become recognized as the vital element in the business association. Thirty 
years ago M. Leclaire turned over to his employees the entire management of his 
bnsiness, his own share of the capital to be retired by the profits, which went 
entirely to the employees, except paying Leclaire interest on his remaining capi¬ 
tal. For more than 20 years it has been owned and managed entirely by the 
employees. Godin died in 1888. He had already made a similar arrangement to 
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that of Leclairc for retiring his own capital, and this has now, I boUeye, been 
entirely accomplished. In the Leolaire house one-half of the capital is owned by 
the mutual benefit society, into which all of the workers are admitted after a 
certain length of service. The other half of the capital is owned by 3 partners, 
who are the managers. Upon the death or retirement of either one of the part¬ 
ners his successor is elected by the mutual benefit society. Five per cent inter¬ 
est is allowed on the capital, one-half of the remaining profits go bodilv to the 
society for general provident purposes, and the remaining half is distributed in 
cash by equal dividend upon the wages and the interest fund. 

In the Godin concern 5 per cent interest is allowed on the capital, a certain 
amount set aside fur educational and other general purposes, and the remainder 
distributed by equal percentage on the wages and the interest fund. The dividend 
on the wages is applied as payment on shares, and as the investment of the employ- 
'eos increases, the oldest capital is paid off. Thus, the Godin estate is first paid 
out, and thereafter the oldest shareholders among the employees when there is a 
surplus of capital. Besides their extensive factories, the Godin Company owns 8 
extensive residential buildings, known as the Familistere, in which Godin lived 
until his death, and all the chiefs live, as well as a great portion of the workers. 
They have a cooperative store, a theater, a school, day nursery, kindergarten, and 
a fine park. Godin was an ai-dent disciple of Fourier, and in a series of papers 
called “Social Solutions" he outlined a plan of industrial society which has been 
practically followed in the development of the factory and of the familistere. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Works of London, probably the most extensive gas 

? reducer in the world, employing about 10,000 men, adopted profit sharing about 
5 years ago as the result of a bitter and protracted strike, the dividends being 
payable in stock of the company. The arrangement has been eminently success¬ 
ful; the employees have now several hundred thousand dollars investment in the 
shares, and liave 3 r^esentatives upon the board of directors. 

The Thames Iron Works, a very large shipbuilding company, has had the sys¬ 
tem in use a number of years, and the recent report of the president is exceedingly 
interesting. 

There are in this country a large number of profit-sharing concerns, but as 
there is no general association and no Government bureau requiring reports to 
be made, few particulars are known about their ojierations. The most eirtensive 
deiiartment store in Paris—the Bon Marche—has had a complete and liberal 

S rofit-sliaring system in use for 20 or more years. The proprietor long since 
led, but the widow continued and improved upon the plan. Besides an interest 
in profits by the several thousand employees, liberal provision is made for com¬ 
mon lienefits and future pensions. 

In the cooperative associations of Great Britain and the Continent the profit- 
sharing or bonus system is in common use. The system is by far the most 
developed in France; next to that being England, and for the rest it is steadily 
thungn slowly spreading in the United States and other commercial countries. 
It is an elastic system. The plan may be made to suit the inclination of the 
employer and the nature of the circumstances. Two conditions only are neces¬ 
sary; That the plan of distribution shall be stated in advance and not be left to 
the good will or caprice of the employer, and second, that no counter conditions 
shall be exacted. If left to the option of the employer after the profits have 
been made it comes in the nature of a gift, which violates the principle and 
defeats the pu^ise. If coupled with conditions it is open to the objection that 
it interferes with the ordinary rights of the employees. 

Another form of profit sharing is what is known as business cooperation. This 
system of business has in Great Britain reached the extraordinary extent of 
1,600,000 members, an annual business of $27.5,000,000, and annual profits of over 
$40,000,000. There are in Great Britain about 2,000 retail a.ssociations, some of 
them, that of Leeds for instance, having over 30,000 members and extensive fac¬ 
tories of their own. The federated wholesale society, with headmiarters at 
Manchester and branches at London, New Castle, and Bristol, does a Winess of 
over $85,000,000 a year, keeps about 30 resident buyers in all parts of the world, 
operates factories employing about 10,000 men, owns 7 ships, plying between 
England and Ireland and England and the Continent. 

iQl of these cooperative associations have been started by plain workingmen on 
small capital, buymg and selling exclusively for cash, charpng the usual market 
prices, and out of the profits paying dividends in proportion to the purchases of 
each member, half dividends to nonmembers, ap^ying these dividends first on 
the deferred payments of shares and thereafter in cash. The advant^es of the 
system, comparra with the ordinary competitive method, are that expenses can 
be iffoportioned strictly to the business requirements; that they sell only gemnine 
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good*, give honest weight and measnre, and save for themselves the profits as 
well as the economies. They i>ay 5 per cent interest on the share capital, set asi^ 
a portion as ani^lus, and tlien retnm dividends of from 10 to 15 per cent on the 
purchases. This of course is profit sharing in its fullest sense. In France the 
cooperative business has been developed mainly in the farmers’buying and selling 
associations. In Germany and in Austria the most prevalent form is the jmipie’s 
banks. These have had phenomenal success. In Iwy cooperation is well devel¬ 
oped in stores,in associations for doing contract work, and also in prople's banks. 
In the United States cooperation has been most largely developed in creameries 
and mills; but there are a considerable number of extensive and prosperous stores 
on the English plan. Notable among these are the Arlington at Lawrence, Mass., 
and the Johnson County at Olathe, Kans. 

There is yet another form of profit sharing, sometimes designated imder the 
name of social betterment. The utter disrepird of comfort, of sanitary condi¬ 
tions, and of appearances about factories have always been a reproach. In recent 
years many employers have come to consider that it is worth their while to 
improve these conditions. In not a few places the surrounding grounds, when 
there are any, have been beautified, dining and rest rooms liave been equipped, 
lecture courses and libraries have been provided; all of these free. They cost 
some money, and to this extent they are a sharing of the profits with the employ¬ 
ees. Notable instances of these are the National Cash Register Company at 
Dayton, Ohio, and the Sherwin-Williams Comimny at Cleveland. 

ftior to 18901 had become impressed with the evil conditions of city life and 
the impossibility of doing anything more with profit sharing than an increase of 
the cash payments. Believing in the old adage that God made the country and 
man made the town, and having rather more confidence in the workmanship of 
the former than of the latter, I secured for iny company, in the spring of 1800, a 
tract of 125 acres of laud, situated on the high and rolling lands of Illinois, 18 
miles northeast of St. Louis, adjoining the county town of Edwardsville. Here 
we began to-build factories, at the same time laying out a portion of the acref^ 
as a park village. We laid out winding roads which wo liavc since paved with 
that most excellent material, coal cinders. We planted trees and laid sidewalks 
along these roads. We built a Iwwling alley and billiard room, a clubhouse for 
single men, with a room for evening gatherings, and then started building cot¬ 
tages of from 3 to 6 rooms to sell to any employees who wanted to buy. We pro¬ 
vided oirr own electric light for factory and village use, and also water. We kept 
building more factories and more houses until 18il4, when the dull times overtook 
us, and we had to wait a while, We birilt a greenhouse to provide our own flowers 
for the public grounds and for giving away to those who would set them out in their 
yards. Payments on the houses were made at about the erinivalent of city rents. 
Quite a number of them have been entirely paid for. There is about one-third of 
an acre of ground to each house, on which flowers and fruit trees and vegetables 
areplantei We provided lawn mowers for every body’s use. Anyone who wants 
more garden room than he has on his own lot can have all he wants already 
plowed in the adjacent farm. We have a lecture and dance hall, 40 by 80 feet, 
which has sliding partitions, so that we make out of it a schoolbouse with one 
bu-ge and two medium-sized rooms. There is a kindergarten and primary school, 
a dancing class, and two or three reading clubs among the children. Prom the 
beginning we have had a lecture course every winter. Among our lecturers have 
been Edward Everett Hale, Prof. John Fiske, Dr. George D. Herron, and Mayor 
Jones. We have musicales and sometimes dramatic performances. The work¬ 
men are organized into bowling clubs, which occupy the bowling alley every night 
throughout the winter and most of the time duriim the summer. Our biuteMl 
campus is occupied every Saturday afternoon and Sundays by the home and visit¬ 
ing clubs. We have several tennis courts and two large skating mnds. Every 
house has running water and electric light in it. We have no political organiza¬ 
tion. We havd a school and library association which looks after the school and 
library and public ^unds. There is no boss in any form. No resident has ever 
been asked to cut ^ grass or go to church or keep sober; and mainly, 1 think, 
for that reason, there has never been a fight or a dniuk or any interference with 
the neighbor. ’The people of Edwardsville are welcomed toallof ourattraotions, 
and they use them oormally and freely. Because our yards are pretty, our houses 
and people neat, and our roads kept to perfection, they come to Lwlaire to do 
their wring and wheeling and promenading. The making of an attractive 
village is re^y very simple. It only needs the opportunity, and then let people 
alcHie. At ^e start scarcely any of our people made any gardens; scarcely any 
planted flowers. They did not know how to do it nor care for it. By infectiouH 
example they now all have gardens and handsome yards. For 3 years I have 
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lived in the center of the villaKo with mj; own family and my dangliter’a family. 
We all agree that we never had better neighbors than the factory workmen. My 
umnarriM daughter teat'hes dancing to about 85 girls and boys, ranging in age 
£rom7tol8. She has two reading clubs and a sewing class. No more intelligent 
or better behaved children could be found in the West End of St. Louis or Mur¬ 
ray HiH in New York or Beacon street, Boston. I have not learned of a single 
instance in which a family wanted to leave Leclaire. I am perfectly at home 
with the children, and I know they are enthusiastically fond and proud of their 
home. I regard Leclaire us the most important part of our profit-snaring venture. 

Very sincerely, 

N. 0. Nelson. 

On this 14th day of January, 1901, before me, a notary public for the city of 
St. Louis, appeared N. O. Nelson, to me personally known, and being by me duly 
sworn, actknowledged this to l)e his free act and deed. 

[seal.] William H. Baker, 

Notary Public. 

(My tei-ui expires September 2fi, 1(K)3.) 


AFFIDAVIT OF PEOF. NICHOLAS PAINE GILMAN, 

Aullmr of “Profit Sharing'' “A IHvUkml to iMbor." etc., MradrUh’, Pa. 

To the Industrial Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs: I regret my inability to ajipoar before jrour honorable body in person 
to testify concerning profit sharing, a subject to which I have given considerable 
attention in the past dozen years. In making out a brief statement on the mutter, 
at your request, to be included in your report, I believe ! shall do best to refer 
first, in general, to several writings which I have put forth on the subject, and 
then to give a few supplementary data and statements of opinion which may be 
of service to you. 

“Profit Sharing between Employer and Employeo,”publighedin March, 1889, was 
chiefly intended to present in condensed and serviceable form the facts of the record 
of profit-sharing experiments in Europe and America, and this record formed 
the body of the volume. Introductory chapters on “ The industrial problem,” 
“Product sharing,” and “ The wages system in its various forms ” * were prefixed, 
and the historical record and the survey of the present situation were followed 
by two chapters containing a ‘ ‘ Summary and analysis of experience ” and ‘ ‘ The 
argument for profit sharing.” This volume has been allowed to stand unrevised 
to this day, as, for several good reasons, I have preferred to present later informa¬ 
tion and reasonings on the subject in other books. “ Socialism and the American 
Spirit” (1898), Chapter IX, for instance, contained a discussion of “What profit 
sharing means” and a record of “ Recent progress,” in 1889-1893. 

This discussion embodied the substance of an address given in Boston in 1890 
and published the same year, on “Industrial Partnership or Profit Sharing; A 
Word to the Employer,” copies of which have been furnished your honorable 
body. The chief point in tins address was the fuller treatment than in the book 
of tne argument that the employee should share losses as well as profits with the 
employer. To this method, which is a much longer step toward cooperative pro¬ 
duction than profit sharing is, as usually practiced, it would be essential that the 
employees should, in equity, have also a ware in the commercial management of 
the business. To such a partnership the employer would decidedly object, but it 
would be only equitable if the employee were to share losses as well as gidns. by 
deductions from his wages at the end of the year in case of bad times. Profit 
sharing is a limited arrangement to be considered on its own merits; profit-and- 
loss elmring is another matter, also to be considered on its p^liar merits*. 

In a third volume, published in November, 1899, and entitled “A Dividend to 
Labor: A Study of Employers’ Welfare Institutions,” the third part of the book, 
“A direct dividend to laMr,”contained two chapters on profit shariiK. One 
gave comparatively full accounts of five prominent cases—the Baille-Lemaire 


^Thil chapter wa«writU*n without the aid of Mr. D. T. Schloas' valuable work, Methods of Indua- 
trhiri Romunerattou," which appeared in 1892 (third edition, revised and enlarged. 1898}. Mr. Schlosa 
treats the wibiect thoroiwhljr, and he devotes considerable space to proflt sharing. 

■Extracts from the ^drees referred to arc given below in Exhibit A. 
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house ot Paris, the Bourne Mills of Fall River, the Procter & Gamble Company of 
Cincinnati, the South Metropolitan Gas Company of London, and the N. 0. Nel¬ 
son Company of St. Louis. The second chapter gave a number of ])urticnlarB 
concerning “ Profit sharing to-day,” and in Apmndix 11 was a full lirt of profit- 
sharing firms. (I may say here tliat no especim pains had been taken to ascer¬ 
tain an the cases in the United States, and the list is therefore probablyunnch 
shorter than it would have been had a careful investigation been made.) 

I would especially invite your attention to Appendix III, a more detailed 
examination of " Cases of Abandonment of Profit Snaring in the United States ” 
than it seemed desirable to place in the body of the book. Here I criticised the 
“statistical method” followed by Mr. Paul Monroe in a paper in the “American 
Journal of Sociology ” for May, 1896, and insisted tliat the wisest way now is to 
study a few cases m which the system has had a full and impartial trial, and has 
then been continued or abandoned, as the case majr be. Three or four years 
seems a reasonable length of time to fix as the minimum period in which the 
employers and the employees can be educated into a realizing sense of wliat the 
logic of profit sharing demands of both parties: and cases of shorter trial B<>ein to 
be valuable chiefly as indicating too great exultations and obviously superfn ial 
attention to the history ot this method of modifying the wages system. 

In a review of "A Dividend to Labor” in the “Journal or Hociology” for 
November. 1900. page 418, Mr. Monroe travesties this argument, and states that I 
claim that “ (3) any trial of three years' duration demonstrates that the scheme is 
a success.” There is no justification for such a statement in my volume. On the 
contrary, the appendix in question treats several American cases in which the 
trial was made for three years or more, and then abandoned.* 

A brief paiier by me on " Profit Sharing and Cooiieration in the United States " 
was printed in the series of monographs on American Social Economics, issueil 
for distribution at the recent Paris Exposition of Siwial Economy. As this was 
jirepared for the press about the time of publication of the vi'hime last named, it 
exmtains no new facts about profit sharing. Since returning from the e.x|xisition 
I have collected no new.material, and therefore have no more recent information 
to offer for your consideration.'* 

Two or three observations, however, I would like to make.' It is too often for¬ 
gotten that profit sharing is a step to be taken by the employer. He is the person 
to he convinced of its feasibility and desirability. My own writings on the sub¬ 
ject have, therefore, been primarily addressed to him. If anyone impiires why 
it is that profit sharing has made slow progress in recent years, it seems to me 
that the chief cause is the conservatism of the employing class. The system 
has had the hearty indorsement of many economists, and a largo body of public 
opinion is favorable to it. The opinion of the trade nnions is suspicious or hostile 
rather than friendly, and this fact seems to be one of the leading practical diffi¬ 
culties for an employer to overcome in working out the idea. But this hostility 
is by no means universal, and it rtunains to be seen, in any particular locality, 
whether it will yield before a campaign of education. Efforts at enlightenment, so 
far as books, at least, are concerned, have been directed to the eimdoyer mainly, 
and it is therefore employers who are responsible for the slow spread of the system. 
If it is a reasonable and practicable plan, employers who decry it must be rated 
accordingly; if it is unreasonable and impracticable, they should be praised for 
their opposition. 

As my own interest in labor reform has been not so much to see any particular 
method for securing industrial i^ace prevail as to see such peace attained ^ the 
wider extension of friendly feeling and “the human touch” in industry, I have 
endeavored in “A Dividend to Labor” to point out to employers some of the ways 
to such peace, through other methods than formal profit sharing. Profit sharing 
may itself be ranked as an employer’s “ welfare institution,” but there are other 
varieties of such institutions to which a cautious employer will more easily incline. 
These constitute a real, if indirect, dividend to labor, which might be informally 
given by successful employers who would shrink from commitwg themselves to 
any plan of regular profit sharing. My recent volume was intended to broaden ' 
the ground of my appeal to the employer, who would take a moral view of his 
unique function and hie great opportunity. “ Pay a dividend to the working¬ 
man as well as to the stockholder; yon will find such a policy wise as well as 
generous.” Such is the broad position which seemsto me, as in 1889, the best for 
the employer to hold.** But wnether this dividend shall be direct or indirect, it is 


> Extracts from the appendix to “A Dividend to Labor " arc slven below In Exhibit B. 

rxhe portion of the paper referred to which deals with " profit sharing" is given below in Exhibit C. 

■See "A Dividend to Xathor ” pp. 3&S.^i. 
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for Wr own judgment and conecience to decide. My contention is that here we 
are dealing with a matter—the relation of employer and employee—conceminK 
which conscience has something to say; that judgment without conscience will 
result in labor troubles to the end; but that judgment and conscience will result 
in peace and partnership in the world of industry, and that some form of a divi¬ 
dend to labor will probably be one factor in procuring such a happy result. 

Nicholas Paine Oilman. 


State of Pennsylvania, County of Crawford, m: 

Personally appeared More me. a notary public in and for the said county. 
Nicholas Paine Gilman, who, being duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that the foregoing statement as made by him is true and correct according 
to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

Nicholas Paine Gilman. 

Swoni to and subscrilied More me this 2flth day of December, A. D. 1900. 
[REAL.] Saba N. .Tohnson, Notary Public. 


Exhibit A. 

INDOSTBIAL I-AUTNEHSHIP OB PROS’IT SHABINO. 

[ICxtriu-lK from an addrow by Nifholnn Paine Gilman.] 

Profit sharing is the common name in this country for a business arrangement 
Mween employer and employee, which freijuently receives in England the more 
comprehensive and more adequate designation of industrial iiartnership. Both 
words in this phrase need to be emphasized. It is to excite and maintain a real 
feeling of partnership in the mind of the workingman that the profit-sharing sys¬ 
tem is put into operation. If this friendly feeling result in a sincere interest in 
the success of the concern and greater economy, carefulness, and zeal on the 
part of the employee, then the method is a success, profit or no profit. 

The system is not, and can not be, a commercial partnership, under which the 
workmen inspect the books at their pleasure and have a voice in the daily man¬ 
agement of the business. It is an industrial partnership, under which the work¬ 
man, in his own department—that of production or distribution—does his ve^ 
best, stimulated by an expected bonus, to make a profit for the firm. The gain 
of the year, however, d^nds not only on g<x)d work by the employees, but veiy 
largely, it may be chiefly, on skill in the commercial management. With this 
management no system of industrial partnership allows the workman to meddle: 
he is not permitted to go to the accounts when he likes, or in any least degree to 
prescribe the business policy. In his own place, as a producer or distributer, he 
IS to do his utmost. He will be aroused, if ne has common human nature in him, 
by the prospect of a dividend on wages. Ample experience shows that the aver¬ 
age workman thus makes his contribution in good years, and in bad years, too, 
toward the success of the firm. He can be punctual,caretnl, economical, in every 
way diligent, in a time of business depression, as well as in a time of prosperity. 
Every year the employee in a true industrial partnership is a successful maker of 
profit when compared with the ordinary wage earner, and so far as his. own 
department and his ownpower and responsibility are concerned. In no year is he 
resiionsible for losses. He does, he caiy do, nothing toward incurring losses except 
through bad workmanship: and if he is a poor workman he should be droppM 
from the industrial partnership, if not dismissed altogether. 

When the commercial management makes a profit, after the reserve fund and 
^ all other conservative charges have been met, a part of the surplus falls to the 
men, because good work on their part has enabled the firm to go into the market 
with a product well made. On the other hand, when the zesl of the employees 
and all the talent of Hie counting-room have been ineffectual to avoid losses in the 
market under adverse circumstances, the commercial partners promptly bear all 
the money loss. The workman was invited to do his best, like one reaUy inter¬ 
ested; and he was promised a share in the profits, if any were made. He took 
the risk, and he did his part, under the sensible limitations and conditions imposed 
by the firm. His responsibuity must in reason and equity be measured by the 
power allowed him. Give the body of workmen, in a shoe factory or a fionr mill 
where they think of practicing profit sharing, the right to examine the books at 
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any time; give them a powerful voice in shaping the business policy; let them 
command when to buy and where to sell—then yon can reasonably and equitably 
ash them in a bad year to bear a share of the money loss out of the wages and 
bonuses received. But, however such an arrangment might work, it is not the 
actual or historical system of profit sharing or industrial partnership; it is an 
entirely different system. 

The mdnstrial partnership method which lias behind it so conspicuous a record 
of success, and which is to^ay in operation with more than two hundred firms 
and corporations, at home and abroad, in a great variety of business, is a strictly 
limited and well-defined scheme, essentially different from productive co^rn- 
tion as well as from the pure wages system. Tliese limitations belongto its very 
nature; but they are entirely disregarded by the critic who asks, “ Why should 
the workman share profits and not share losses also?" This, the most common of 
all objections to the profit-sharing plan, must be seen to bo entirely superficial, 
and quite wide of the mark, when we consider that the partnership, into which 
the employer himself invites the men, is industrial, not commercial; that bn sur¬ 
renders, in no manner or degree, his absolute control over affairs; that be is 
just as much of an autocrat as ho was before: that he keeps his books entiroly 
fre<' from troublesome insptffition; that he fixes himself the jiercentage of the 
bonus on wages, after ho has calculated the average profit of a series of years, 
good, bad, and indifferent; that he is to pay this bonus in prosperous times only, 
when it has actually been realized; and that he is not to pay it in any year until a 
proper contribution has been made to a substantial reserve fund. Wlien we attend 
to all these points, there appears a plain element of absurdity in the objection to 
industrial partnership, that it does not require the workman to contribute toward 
losses out of his savings or his wages. 

It is perfectly true that the strain comes upon the method of industrial jiartner- 
ship in years when the men have been doing well in the productive department, 
and have actually on their side made their due contribution toward realizing a 
good profit (in comparison with what they would have done under the simple 
wages method), and then learn that they will receive no bonus because tho com¬ 
mercial department, for which they are in no resiiect responsible, as they haveno 
power in it, shows a loss. The test of the workmen comes, indeed, when they are 
thus disappointed of a bonus for which they had hoped. But is it not a time of 
strain for all, from the partners in the finn down? Thecritics of industrial jiart- 
nership, who prefer the ease of prophecy to the work of studying facta of record, 
tell us that the workman at such a time will sulk, will “ kick,” will strike, will, 
in short, make all manner of trouble, because he is so stupid that ho can not 
understand for himself the reasons given why no profit could be made that year, 
and so suspicious that he vrill not take the word or tho most honorable employer, 
or tho expert accountant called in, to tho effect that no profit has been real¬ 
ized. • ♦ ♦ 

But those critics of industrial partnership who prophesy that the workmen will 
at once depart from their sound mind forget the difference Iretween an intelli^nt 
artisan and a naked ^ori. The sliaring of profits is, then, we must remember, 
but one feature, however important and agreeable, of tho system of industrial 
partnership. From the very nature of the method, the sharing of losses by tho 
workman out of his savings, in bad times, would be irrational and unjust; he 
loses, and properly loses, only the bonne which he has actually earned. Having 
thus attended to the principal objection made against profit sharing by those who 
know little or nothing about it, I pass to a brief summary of the claims of the 
method upon the careful attention of every employer of labor. , * f * 

The man who first thoroughly carried out the system of participation-r^the divi¬ 
sion of realized profits between the capitalist, the employer, and the employee, in 
addition to regular interest, salary, and wages, was practical painter and deco¬ 
rator, at the head of a large business in Paris. When a fnend suggested to 
M. Leclaire, in 1835, that the only way to provide for the future of his workmen, 
as he desired, was to divide his profits with them, the proposition, he says. 

appeared to me entirely impracticable. I rejected it emplatically.” But all at 
once, 5 years later, he perceived that he might have made a great mistake in his 
reasoning. He could not afford to take out from his average profits a sum fuffi- 
cient to help his workmen much. But would not an industrial partnership 
“create, by the common effort, in view of the division of profit, and with the 
energy so called forth,” a further return beyond the average, which would not 
only pay the workman a bonus, but might even increase the profit of theemployer? 
Are there not, inthecommon workman, moral nnaUties to woich thesinmle wages 
system makes slight appeal, because it leaves the inspiring word “ profit ” out of 
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the workman’s vocabulary, with all its implications of ambition, zeal, and per¬ 
sistence? Would not the prospect of a share in the profits of business advance the 
prosperity of an establishment by increasing the quantity of the p^nct, by 
improving its quality, by promoting care of implements and macninery, and 
economy of materials, and by diminifliing labor difficulties and the cost of snpei- 
intcndence? Leclaire tried the experiment cautiously, beginning in 1848, after 
duo preparation; and he soon found that all these questions were answered by 
experience with a decided affirmative. He went on applying and improving his 
system for 30 years with entire success. The Maison Leclaire stands there to^ay 
in Faria, after 48 years of profit sharing, perhaps the most admirable industrial 
organization on the planet. One of the greatest distributive establishments in 
the world, the BonMarchO of Paris, employing 8,000 persons and doing abusiness 
of $30,000,000 a year; the immense Chaii printing house, of Paris; the great tlodin 
founderies at Guise, with a capital of 0.000,000 francs, and the Laroche-Joubert 
rapiT works at AngoulOme, with its 1,000 employees, are 4 of the 75 or more 
French houses that arc now successfully applying this principle of allowing the 
workinen a share in the profits, in addition to current wages, always the highest 
paid. 

Conceived by a business man of uncommon sagacity, the method has received 
practically tlie unanimous indorsement of the political economists, from John 
Stuart Mill down to Professor Marshall, of Cambridge, England. * » • 

Profit sharing is a profoundly conservative movement. It attempts to recall, 
iis far as is possible under the changed conditions of modem industry, the old 
sentiment of partnership felt when the shoe manufacturer in his small shop worked 
at the same Ismch with his few employees, or when the fann was let on shares, or 
the catch of the fishing schooner was apisutioned among the crew. We can no 
longer divide the actual products of industry among the workers. But we can 
modify the wage system, and strengthen it at a weak iwint, by adding to fixed 
wages a variable bonus, deisjndent on the workman's zeal. 

Industrial partnership, again, has this singular advantage over the socialisms 
of the day, and even over the more sober scheme of productive co()i)eration: It 
pays duo respect to the two great principles of modem society which must find a 
modus rii'fudi—democracy and aristocracy. The varied, perpetual, and innumer¬ 
able labor trouhli* of our time me.an fundamentally this one thing—^that the 
democratic spirit has invaded the industrial world. The niaiority are in revolt 
there against the aristocratic rdgime formerly unquestioned. Universal suffrage 
and jmhtical democracy have forcibly suggested, not to workingmen only, but also 
to many of the more prosperous classes, a false analogy between government and 
industiy. If the one can be carried on by counting hands, then why not the other? 
Why should thcTe not lie industrial democraiiy as well as political democracy? 
Why should not the factory and the counting rcxim be conducted on republican 
principles? Why not, indeed, except for the one fact that human nature has not 
lieen developc'd on the line of uniformity of mind and emiality of talentl Fight 
against it as we may, there is a natural aristocracy of the best in character and 
abilily, the true arintoi. * ♦ » 

Will you try to conduct the iron foundry as you would a caucus, or manage the 
printing house after the style of the town meeting? In fact, in this America, 
whore a career is so open to talent, our political equality is matched with the 
strictest aristocracy in business. Ability on top, the leaders to the front, if a 
railway is to servo the public well or the cotton mill is to clothe it cheaplyl No 
talent is rarer than the ability to conduct successfully a great industry with the 
autocratic power that is for the good of all. The most rampant American in pol¬ 
itics has the practical sense to confess, admire, and follow business “faculty" 
when he sees it. “ One man is as good as another ” is only true in the industrial 
world with Patrick's wise amendment, “ Faith, and a good deal better,” 

The profit-sharing system loaves undisturbed this natural aristocracy, which 
we find BO fully developed here in our Republic. It respects the plain superiority 
of head over hand, as being good for lioth. It preserves all the motives to enter¬ 
prise in the employer which now rule himand call out his full power. But it would 
respect these same motives in the wage earner, and would pve him, too,a reason 
for playing his part like a man in a true partnership. ‘ ‘ How to reconcile despot¬ 
ism with freedom,” said Carlyle, who recognized that “despotism is essential in 
most enterprises," “ well, is that such a mystery? Do you not already know the 
way? It is to make your despotism just. Rigorous as destiny, but fust, too, as 
destiny and it« laws.” This problem of reconciling the natural and necessary 
aristocracy of the ablest brains in business with the true democratic sentiment 
that rests on the great and inspiring thought of our common humanity and 
brotherhood is solved in no small degree by the system of industrial murtnership. 
On the justice which it does to these two great facts and sentiments of our nature 
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I base my confidence in its steady diSosion, content ta’leavo to time and experi¬ 
ence the determination of its nsefnlness. • • • 

Profit sharing has this great recommendation to the emploj^er; It is entirely in 
his own hands. He must begin it. He may form and reform it, to suit his indus¬ 
try; and he can continne it or end it, as he is satisfied, or not, with the results. 
This bei^ so, there is now no good reason why he should not at least understand 
its principles and make himself acquainted with its record. It is fully time that 
the emploring class, as a whole, should do something more toward the funda¬ 
mental and rational s^lement of labor troubles than simply to resist organizations 
of workingmen conscious of their power, but not yet wise enough to use that 
power wisely. • • * 

Thus, then. I conclude; This duty is to-day upon the employer, to meet the rash 
and unwise deeds of the workingmen with wise forward steps of his own. Such 
a step is the industrial partnership, which keeps the workman in sight all through 
the whole business year, and rewards his zealous pains with a dividend measured 
by his wages. Such a step has paid.inevery sense, in thegreat majority of actual 
instances. It “pays" because in the industrial world, as everywhere else in 
human concerns, 

" All are needed by each one.” 


Exhibit B. 

CASKS OF ABANDONMENT OF I’KOFIT SHAKINd IN THE UNITED STATES. 

[Kxtnicls fnnii “A IHvlilond ti> IjiWtr,” hyN. 1’. fUlimin, ApiH'iidlx III, 

In "Profit Sharing between Employer and Employee,"published in March, 
ISHl). I devoted some I.”) pages (:i45-360) of Chapter VIII, on “Past Profit Sliar- 
ing," to American instances of abandonment of the scheme after a longer or 
shorter trial. The general table in which these 13 instances wore included was 
entitled a table, not of failures, but simply of “ cases in which profit sharing has 
l)een tried and is not now in force.” ♦ ♦ * 

If time and patience and education are needed to give profit sharing a reasona¬ 
ble and fair trial, it is plain that, interesting as these facts of record are, but a 
small number of the cases thus brought together, simply under the common rubric 
“ceased to be,"bave much enlightenment for us as respects the merits or demerits 
of this modification of the wages system. 

If it would be illogical to set all these 13 cases down as instances of “ failure,” 
still more illogical in several respects is the statistical method pursued by Mr. 
Paul Monroe in his paper in the “American Journal of Sociology” (May, 1800). 
Under the proper caption, “Cases in which Profit Sharing has lieen abandoned,” 
he summarizes briefly the foregoing 18 instances and adds 20 cases more of a 
later date than 1889. * » * 

A critical examination of Mr. Monroe’s other new cases, 18 in number, shows 
that in i cases the results were satisfactory to the employers, but profit sharing 
was aliandoned because of a change in the ownership of the business. * * • 

Of Mr. Monroe’s oases 14, then, remain; of these 1 was an instance of but 1 
year's trial. This was the Watertown (N.Y.) Steam Engine Company, which 
paid a dividend in 1891, but did not continue the experiment, though “quite will¬ 
ing to believe ” that the men would have been educated in time to do much Iwtter 
than the majority did. Even shorter trials-sif 6 months’ duration only—were 
made by the Malvern (Ark.) Lumber Company (1894), and Hey wood & Co., shirt 
manufacturers (1895). * * • 

Another instance of impatience for resnlte is that of Siegel, Cooper & Co., of 
Chicago, who adopted a plan in 1892 modeled after the Bon March5, but soon 
abandoned it. 'The Wright & Potter Printing Company, of Boston. Mass., tried 
for 2 years a plan for dividing a fixed percentage of profits among the deserving 
men of their force of 150; results not being satisfactory, the company now rratricts 
the distribution to foremen and heads of departments. 

If we fix, as we may well do, upon a term of 3 years as the sbortMt period for 
which a trial of profit sharing should continue in order to give any considerab’e 
instaction as to the strength or weakness of the system, we have left in Mr. 
Monroe’s list 9 instances of abandonment of profit sharing in 18^, or, subse¬ 
quently, as Important to consider; these are all cases mentioned by me as in oiier- 
stdem. Of these, when discontinued, 6 had continued for 3 years, 1 for 4 (?), 1 for 
5,1 for 6, and-1 for 7 years. • * * 
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From thia c&relul review of Mr. Monroe’s list of cases of abandonment one may 
see how misleafliug were the newsp^r paragraphs fonnded upon it to the effect 
that in two cases out of three in the UnitM States profit sharing has proved a fail¬ 
ure. For this misapprehension Mr. Monroe was largely responsible, since in the 
‘‘summary "atthoend of this article, he says; “OftheSOfirmswhichhaveadopted 
the system, 13 continue it, 5 have abandoned it indefinitely, and 33 have aban¬ 
doned it wrmanently. . . The third class vary in leng& of trial from a maxi¬ 
mum of 8 years to a minimum of six months; the majority having tried it for a 
iwriod of from 3 to 8 years. * • * 

Mr. Monroe also says: ‘‘As toa fundamental principle the largemajorityare of 
the opinion that such a plan results in a financial loss to the employer, he being 
recouped, if at all, in non-computable ways. Those which continue the plan do so 
not as a matter of philanthropy, but us a matter of justice if not of business. These 
are alwut ecpially divided in their opinion as to the direct financial tenefit of toe 
plan to too hrm.” The value of the generalization in the first sentence here is 
vitiated by the inclusion of so many cases in the article which do not deserve 
consideration, if for no other reason, because of the brevity of the trial, toe 
majority having tried the system “ for a period from 3 to 3 years.” 

'The conclusion which it is actually safe and reasonable to draw from American 
experience in profit slmring is that in numerous instances the plans of the employ¬ 
ers made no provision for a trial of sufficient length to insure the education obvi¬ 
ously needed. Varions mistakes in detail and several extenial causes not connected 
with profit sharing, and not always likely to be encountered, have been responsible, 
largely, for several imjiortant failures in the comparatively small number of 
instances in which, after a wise, long, and patient trial, the system has been aban¬ 
doned as impracticable. 


Ex HI HIT C. 

I’tlOFlT HHAttlNO .4Nn CDiil-KKATION IN THE lINTTEI) STATES. 

By Nichoiah I‘. Oilman. 

H'reimml for llie nelxirluu'jit nt Krommiy for tlie UnitiAl StiiO-H I'emmissloii lo the INiris 

ExiwsUUm of lyw.] 

, The present paper is intended simply to give a few important particulars con- 
cwming profit sharing and cooperative production and distribution as they exist 
ft tli^ United States to-ilay (November, ItilW), without entering into history or 
argument. The long depression in business from 1898 to 1897 caused the aban¬ 
donment of a considerable number of cases of profit sharing given in lists pub¬ 
lished in 1889. The instances known to be in operation to-day (no attempt has 
lieon made recently to take an exact census) are given in the following table; 

I’SIT.EII STATES OK AMEItICA. 


Dntu. 

Name. 

Business. 

1 

Bonus. 

1872 




1878 



Do. 

1879 



Do. 

1881 



Do. 




Do. 

im 



1886 

H. K. Porter & Co., PlltsburK. 

Light locomotives.... 


1886 


D<». 

1886 I 



1887 

Rice it Orlfflti Manufacturing (Jo., Worcester. 


Do. 

1887 ^ 



1889 
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Profit during is nsn^y held to meetn in the United Statee the division unons 
the employeee at the end of the year of a portion of the gains realized in the hnf 
nees, without mnoh rward bei^ paid to the d%ree of definiteness of the agree¬ 
ment so to divide. Toe definition given by Mr. D. F. Schlo8s> should not be 
allowed to exclnde cases where profits are actually divided by a firm yw dHer 

S ear, though the disre of the workman is not “ fued beforehand.'’ 'nie above 
St will be seen to include several cases which might be strictly called instances 
of indeterminate profit sharing. There is a very considerable number of houses 
in the United States whose welfare institutions for their employees could be prop¬ 
erly styled ‘ ‘ collective profit sharing,” although these concerns do not themselves 
use the term. In A Diindend to Laoor some 70 such concerns are described more 
or less fully. Profit sharing, philosophically considered, is an employer's welfare 
institution, and various forma of this shade off into profit sharing proper. 

Comparatively numerous cases of abandonment of the plan of sharing profits 
with the employee have to be chronicled in the United Srates. But a lar^ pro¬ 
portion of these are instances in which nothing like a thorough trial of the system 
was made. Some have been cases in which the advertising motive was conroion- 
ons. In others there has been a general feeling of good will on the rart of the 
employer, but almost absolute ignorance as to what has already been done in the 
field. Hence, he commits mistakes against which a slight knowledge of the 
experienc.e of others would have warned him. The firm which takes up profit 
sharing seriously should make up its mind to a patient trial of the new way for a 
term of years; it should be willing to learn from exjrerience, and fully realize that 
education is necessary for both parties that they may not cherish unreasonable 
expectations, and may learn to live up to the moral demands of tbe new situation. 
The infinence of the trade unions, under a uiistaken feeling of hostility to the 
scheme, has caused the most difficulty to the profit-sharing employer in the UniW 
States; it is specially illustrated in the case of the Ara Cushman Comirany of 
Auburn, Me., where a very Sincere and intelligent trial of profit sharing had to be 
given up after 0 years. 

The three most prominent oases of profit sharing in the United States to-day are 
the Prot^ter & Gamble Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio; the N. 0. Nelson Company, 
of St. Louis. Mo., and the Bourne Mills, of Fall River, Mass. These three com¬ 
panies illustrate forcibly the nght way of doing things, and their jjersistence has 
been rewarded with conspicuous success. 

The Procter & Gamble Company, with ^,(K)0,000 capital, has 30 large, hand¬ 
some buildings for the manufacture of soap, candles, and glycerin at Ivorydale, 
a suburb of Cincinnati. It employs some 600 persons at tlie works and 100 in the 
Cincinnati offices and as traveling agents. Soap making is comirarativcly airasi- 
ness for unskilled labor; wages are low for this cause, $10 a week being we avers- 
age for men. $4.75 for women, and $3.50 to $7 for boys. After having had dmeh 
trouble with its employees in 1H86,14 strikes for all sorts of trivial causes having 
occurred, the firm adopted profit sharing in 1887, the workmen’s share being in 
the same proportion to the entire profit that wages bear to the total cost of pro¬ 
duction. The first 3 dividends, running from 9.38 per cent to 18.47 per cent on 
wages, did not have much good effect on the morale of the force; so the company 
classified the men in 4 divisions and made the reward proportional to the interest 
they showed in their work. This plan succeeded perfectly, and indifference 
entirely disappeared. In July, 1890, when the firm became a stock comply, the 
plans were changed so as to pay the workmen the same dividend on their wages 
that tbe stockholders receive. This has averaged 13 ])er cent since January, 1 wl. 
The classification was given up, having fully accomplished its purpose; 93 per 
cent of the workers are now participators. Ajrangements are made to facilitate 
the purchase of stock by the workers. There is a pension fund which had only 1 
pensioner on its rolls in January. 1899. The company has had no labor troubles 
since adopting profit sharing, and considers the plan a financial as well as a mond 
success. 

The N. 0. Nelson Company, of St. Louis, manufactures chiefly brass goods and 
material used by plumbers. It began profit sharing in 1886 with its 400 employees. 
The company, having thoroughly testM the scheme, has been developing it in the 
direction of cooperative jnoduction. At Bdwardsville, HI., it has established the 
industrial village of Leclaire. It has there 6 factories of model construction. Tbe 
ma jori^ of employees are shareholders, the entire bonus being paid in stock since 
1800. The bonus has varied from 5 to 10 per cent between 1886 and 1896, there being 
no bonus to pay in 2 of these 11 years. Since 1893 wages have received twice tb 
rate that capitiu has, or above 6 per cent interest. The company pays whatever 
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gnmB are needed in cases of sickness and disability, charging the amount to run¬ 
ning expenses, and it aids the families of deceased employees. A comely village 
adjoins the factories; the comjiany makes house building easy, and maintains 
welfare institutions. The cabinet shop is now in process of becoming a purely 
codpcrative conceni, under favorable terms from the company, which practtcally 
secure the men interested against failure. The company will offer as easy terms 
to men in other shops whenever they wish to become, gradually, their own 
employers. 

The exiKiiience of the Bounie Mills, located in Tiverton, K. I., just over the 
State line from Fall Eiver, shows the great importance of education in profit 
sharing. The company adopted the system for a 6 months' tidal in 1889, after a 
thorough study of the matter. In the 10 years since, the directors have voted its 
continuance 14 times, as a g<x)d business imllcy. There are some 400 employees; 
faithful work for 6 months qualifies one to bwome a participant in the bonus, 
which bears a certain proportion to the dividend paid to the stockholders. The 
total kmuB is not lees than fl nor more than 10 per cent of the amount paid to the 
stockholders. The semiannual dividend has varied from 3 to 7 per cent, the average 
being 3.3 i»r cent. Wages have steadily risen, and employment has been almost 
constant. Between 1889 and 189.'), inclusive, the Bourne Mills have paid nearly 
twice as large dividends as their competitors. The plan has never "been more 
satisfactory than at the present time." The treasurer of the company has taken 
great pains to educate the force to understand the logic of profit sharing. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Deeeniber 17,1'jun. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. THEODOEE JUSTICE, 

It'ool miTc.hant, Philudelpltiu. 

The snbeommission met at the rooms of the Manufacturers’ Club at 10..S() a. m.. 
Mr. Clarke presiding. At 3,40 p. m. Mr. Theodoi’e Justice was introduced as a 
witness, ancl, being duly affirmed, testified as follows; 

6. fBy Mr. Clakke.) Please give your name.—A. Theodore.Iustice. 

Q. Post-offico address.—A. Philadelphia; No. 132 South Front street. 

Q. And occupation.—A. Wool merchant. 

(J. We will be glad to have you proceed in your own way.—A. My subject will 
be the attacks upon American industries, which threaten them. In the first place, 
Mr. S. N. D. North, the secretary of the National Association of Woolen Manu¬ 
facturers, has issued in advance a paper on the United States wool clip of 1900, 
with statistical tables. It will apiiear in the December Indletin of the National 
Association of Woolen Manufacturers. It is a very able article and it has aroused 
a good deal of criticism, owing to the fact that he iK)inta out that the consumption 
per capita of wool by the people of the United States has fallen from 9.07 pounds 
in 1890 to 0.7 pounds in 1900. He is discussing only the American relation of 
consumption to the wool supply. He ignores similar conditions in the outside 
world, but free-trade newspajiers have taken advantage of his statements to 
assume that this decrease in the per capita consumption of wool is due to condi¬ 
tions peculiar to the United States only, and thereby they draw conclusions, 
which are not correct, as to the efficacy of the American protection to Ameri¬ 
can industries. What I proj)Oee to show is that Mr. North's figures relate in a 
larger degree to the whole outside world, and that the decrease in consumption 
in tne United States has been a smaller decrease in the use of wool than has 
taken place elsewhere. He draws his conclusions from the fact that the 
American supply of wool has not increased in proportion to the increase in 
population, without the slightest thought or suspicion that any free-trade 
argument would be made of his figures, he made no allusion whatever to 
similar conditions, much more greatly exaggerated, in the outside world. The 
main source of the world’s clothing wool supply is the Southern Hemisphere, the 
Argentine Republic (which is commercially designated as the River Plate dis¬ 
trict) , Cape of Good Hope, and Australasia. 

'I submit Diagram A, showing that in 1893 these countries combined exported 
3,640,000 bales of wool. It all comes north; all comes out of toose countries; 
toere are no manufacturers there: therefore their exports constitute their pro¬ 
duction. It has to find a market in the Nortliem Hemisphere. The increase 
by 1895 had reached 3,780,000 bales. In 189.5, owing to the low price of wool 
ail over the world, wool growing became unprofitable, and the nocks of sheep 
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DiAaKAH A.—Total toooZ tup^y of River Platte distriet, Cape of Good Hope, and 
Austraiaeia, for the yeart 1893 to 1898, indueive. 

(Fmoi Measrs. Helmuth Schtrertae & Co'« London Wool Boport, Dooomber, IM.) 
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vere fattened, and fonnd their way to Europe in the form of frozen carcasaee, 
an industry which has extended rapidly; and it is umldng great inroads into 
the sheep production in countries which are the main source of the world’s sup¬ 
ply of clothing wool, so that in the year 1899 the world’s production of wool 
had decreased to 9,539,000 bales. That is less than the quantity that was pro¬ 
duced in 1899. During that time the population of the world hM been increas¬ 
ing, BO that the conditions which Mr. North describes as existing in the 
United Stetes.you will find exist to a larger degree in the outside world. Our 
wool production is increasing, but it has not increased as fast as the population, 
and he draws his conclusions from American conditions. Now, if the decrease 
in the wool consumption per capita in the United States had dropped from 9 
pounds and a fraction in 1890 to 0 jxjunds and a fraction in 1900, where our produc¬ 
tion is increasing, you can see how much greater must have b^n the decrease of 
the wool consumption in the outside worn, where the world’s wool product has 
decreased instead of increased. You will notice that these countries whose wool 
crops have decreased are all free-trade countries; they have no tariff. There 
never has been any decrease in wool in the United States except in the years 
when wo had no tariff, and in the years when we had, our flocks have increased. 
Now,l make this comparison with the outside world to show that the tariff is in 
noway a disadvantage, .as some of our ncwspaijers, based on Mr. North’s state¬ 
ment, try to make it appear. The condition in the United States is vastly better 
than similar conditions in the outside world. I introduce Diagram A here to 
illustrate this statement. 

While I am on the same subject I will show you, by Diagram B, how the 
W<x>l crop of the United States has increased under protecdive tariffs, more 
rapidly than in any other nation in the world. I allude to this question of 
tariff uectanse already insidious attacks are beginning to be made upon it, .and 
those who disapprove of the taiiff take iwlvantagc of such circumstances as Mr. 
North's statement to prove that the tariff is a disadvantage to us. I will go back 
to conditions that existed in the United States from 1873 to 1884. During that 
period the Australasian wool clip—fres'-trade country—had increased 64 per cent; 
the Ar^ntine Republic, another free-trade country, increased 35 per cent; the 
Cape of Good Hope, another free-trade country, increased its wool clip 60 per 
cent. These were countries tliat had no tariff to foster or stimulate the wool 
industry. The increase here at the same time was 100 per cent. Under the 
tariff of 1867 wo beat the world. 

I take the period of 1873 to 1884 because it covered the time that we had the 
highest tariff on wool that we ever had in the United States. 

Tlio next conn^ is Great Britein, where conditions are similar to those in the 
United States. ■ The Southern Hemisphere countries that I have alluded to have 
the advantfme of perennial iiasturage; the sheep graze all the year round, and 
they do not have to lie housed in winter, and do not have to be fed grain in winter, 
as is the case in the United States. They have a great advantage. They are free- 
trade countries, and they did not increa.se their wool production, as stated. I now 
take Great Britain for comparison with the United States during that same 
period, because the climatic conditions there are the same as they are with us; 
the sheep are housed in winter and are fed crops; the crops are lalior; the cost of 
the crops is the tilling of the soil, planting, and harvesting. Allowing 10 per cent 
lor interest and taxes, the remaining 90 per cent of the cost of raising wool in the 
Northern Hemisphere is labor. In Great Britain during the jieriod under review, 
from 1873 to 1884, the wool clip decreased 19 per cent. There is one free-trade 
country where there has been a decrease where the climatic conditions are simi¬ 
lar to those in the United States. During that period, from 1873 to 1884, we were 
under the tariff of 1867. Thodutyonwoolwasl^iCentsapound. It wasthehigh- 
est wool duty we have ever had, and while these other free-tiade countries have 
slightly increased the clips, and Great Britain has decreased, the United States 
doublw its wool product; it increased 100 per cent, I mention that to show that 
with an adequate protective tariff for wool our flocks increase so rapidly that if 
they were undisturbed by political tariff changes we soon would be able to supply 
our entire wanto. 

Q. <By Mr. Fxrqohak.) 'What is the present tariff?-A. The present tariff is 
11 cents per pound on the same class of wool. It is smaller than it was under 
the tariff of 1867, but is the same as the McKinley tariff of 1890. 

« Diagram C shows the effect of the tariff legislation upon the number of sheep 
grown in the United States, or, in other words, the sheep industry, which of 
course is collateral with the wool production. The wool production increases or 
decreases as the number of sheep increase or decrease. & 1880 we had in round 
figures 40,500,000 sheep in the United States. It was under that same tariff law 
el 1867, when the duly was 194 cents a pound, and in 1884, 1 year after it was 
lepealed, before the ^ect of its repeal had been felt upon the wool industry, we 
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bad 80,800,000 sheep, the largest number ever possessed by the United States; 
and the increase during those 4 years, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, and 1884, the early 
part of 18^, liefore the new tariff went into effect, we had increased our flocks 
28 per cent; so that in about 16 years, if there had been no interruption to that 
rate of increase, we would have produced more wool than we could have con¬ 
sumed; but the tariff law of 1888 was passed, which reduced the duty to 10 cents 
per pound, which was inadetjuate protection, and the effect of it is immedi¬ 
ately seen in the decrease of our flocks. In 1888, when President Harrison was 
elected, the flocks had decreased from B0,.')00,000 to 41,300,000, a decrease 
from 1888 to 1888 of 17.8 per cent. Now, the proof that it was inadequate pro¬ 
tection that caused this decrease in this American industry is shown in the fact 
that as soon as Harrison was elected it was confidently believed and asserted that 
adequate protection would he given to woolmowing, and the McKinley law was 
the culmination of that promise, and the flocks began to increase from 41,500,000, 
which was the number when tleneral Harrison was elected, up to 47,000,000 in 
1893, when President Cleveland issued his famous message declaring that the cen¬ 
tral idea of his jiolicy would he raw tnaterial. During thatperiod.underthepromise 
and fulfillment of the McKinley Act, this industry of the United States increased 
13 percent. Of (smrs<‘ you all know what took plac.einlH93—the Wilson tariff act 
was formulated. The President had both branches of Congi’ess with him, and the 
handwriting was on the wall—the wesd indiistry of theUnited States was doomed. 
The fanners Iwgan to fatfa'ii the sheeji and they were 8<dd to the butcher, and 
from 1893 to Mi'Kinley's elei'.tion in 1890 the flocks had decreased to 36,500,000—a 
decrease of 19 per cent. McKinley was elwded then, and it Wiis known that the 
tariff law would Is) altered and that there would lie protection given to sheep, 
and the nnmlier of sheep began to increase at once, even before the Dingley Act 
was passed, so that from 1890 to the present year, 1900, flocks liad increased 91 
per cent, or from 36,500,000 to 40,0(M),000; and if they continue to increa.se at the 
same rate, and the present tariff law is left undisturlied, by 1901 we will have 
41,000,000, and in atsmt 10 years we will get l)ac,k to the number that we had in 
1884 and 1885, when tlie first assault was made on the wool industry. It has been 
a political miestion since 1883. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) I wish to know, in that connection, how many sheep it 
win require at the present clip, present widght of the fleece, to supply the normal 
American demand?—A. We consume to-day aixmt ,500,000,000 pounds of wool, in 
the condition in which it is marketed by the farmer. It would take probably 
60,000,001) sheep to produce that, Eiich sheep produces between 8 and 9 pounds 
of wool, taking the country through, and when we reach about 60,000,0(K) sheep, 
10,000,000 more than we had in 1884 and 1885, we will then supply our own 
needs, 

Q. At the present rate of increase, then. it would take about 20 years?—A. It would 
take about 20 years. Tlie thing that hinders the increase in wool is the demand 
upon the young stock for mutton purposes. The market for lambs is so good, and 
the price which the gi'ower gets for his young animals is so high, that very few 
farmers can resist the temptation to sell young stock. In some of the Territories 
Swift & Co. and other large establishments gather them up by the hundreds of 
carloads. One of my friends in Nevada sold for $70,000 his year’s growth of 
lambs. I remarked that it was not very promising for increasing the wool clip of 
the United States if the y(>ung animals were sold and only the old ones left on the 
ranches and farms. t)ecau8e in time they would die and there would be no new 
animals to take their places, and in time our wool clip would decrease. He says. 
" We all realize that, and are very reluctant to part with our young animals, but 
the demand for lambs is so great that we find it profitable to let them go, and 
this year (that was last year) I refused to sell lamm at any price." He felt he 
wasin need of them. Heisoneof thelargestwoolgrowersin the Stateof Nevada, 
hut his experience is an average of that of all of them in the States east of the 
Mississippi, where there is a good market at the farmer’s door for lambs. Near 
the towns and smaller cities it is exceedingly difficult to get much increase. The 
busiuess, since the tariff has raised the price of wool and sheep, has doubled from 
the lowest free-trade period. The farmers have such a demand for the fat sheep 
that it is hindering the increase. That is likewise the cause of the very slow 
increase in the outnde markets of the world. It is not a question of tariff there; 
it is a question of profit. I have shown yon how the wool clip of the Southern 
Hemisphere, taking the whede of it. is decreasing, because the animals that were 
held for wool are decreasing; they are being fattened for market. 

Q. Are most of the clothing-wool sheep in this country also good mutton 
sheep?—A. The best mutton sheep are what we call half-hre^. The bulk of the 
wool clip of the United States comes off of what is known as Merino sheep. They 
are very good food, but not so luscious as the half-breed. Of late years there 
have h^ imported enormous quantities of English rams, and they have been 
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oroBsed on Merino flocks, and they produce most excellent mutton sh^p and pro¬ 
duce ft medium grade of wool known as half-blood merinOt so that that claw of 
sheep produces a fine quality of wool and at the same time is a desirable a nimal 
for mutton purposes. ■ * 

Q. Do you think there is a large and rapidlv increasing consumption of mutton 
in tMs country?—A. It appears to be increasing all over the world. The refrig¬ 
erating process has been tne cause of that. Sheep can be slaughtered in enor¬ 
mous amounts and the carcasses can be frozen and they are no lo nge r perishable 
property, and they can be held until there is a demand for them. When the price 
u low, the large ertablishments buy the animals and freeze them. That is done 
to an enormous extent in the Southern Hemisphere. The bulk of them find their 
way to Europe. The Government of the United States is bnyiim meat in Ans- 
toaUa for its army in the Philippines. It is freezing the meat and it is preserved 
by this refrigerating process until the soldiers are ready to consume it. Without 
that modem methw it would be impossible to convey the meat to the soldiers, 
because it would spoil in a day or two after it was slaughtered in that hot climate. 

Q. How long has this refr^^ation and exportation in that form been prac¬ 
ticed?—A. It was a very small industry in 1892. It began to increase rapidly 
from 1895. Diagram A shows the effect of the refrigerating pnxjess on the world’s 
W(X)1 production. The drop in the quantity of wool exported from the Southern 
Hemisphere corresponds with the enormous slaughter of animals frozen for the 
meat markets of Continentfd Europe. 

Q. When you speak of that decline in the consumption of wool, does that mean 
that the people are actually wearing less wool than they wore before?—A. It 
means that, but it is not a local condition; it is world-wide. New methods of 
manufacture have been discovered by which cotton can be very successfully 
mixed with wool without in any way deteriorating the wearing quality of the 
fabric. Method of manufacture that were not known in this country, but which 
existed in Europe previous to 1895, have come here. Our manufacturers leam^ 
of that process duringthe free-wool iieriod—during the period of the Wilson tariff 
law. It occurred in this way: The American manufacturer was given free raw 
material by the Wilson tariff law. Likewise the consumer was given a cheaper 
cloth by an enormous reduction in the duty on the cloth. The result of that was 
that our markets were flooded witli the product of the foreign manufacturer, and 
our mills were shut up. The manufacturers who could survive found what they 
had to compete with. They had to make woolen cloth a large percentage of 
which was cotton and shoddy. There never had been so much pure w<wl used in 
any country in the world outside of the United Statesas here up to the time of the 
passage of the Wilson tariff act. Then we came face to face with cotbm-mixed 
and shoddy-mixed goods, and our manufacturers had either to close their mills or 
do the same, and they learned the lesson, and it has come to st^, and the decrease 
in wool consumption is largely owing to tliat circumstance. The manufacturers 
can make good labrics entirely of wool; they can make another, partly of cotton, 
which will look as well as wool, and wear as well—by the admixture of 10-cent 
cotton instead of 80-cent scoured wool. They can cheapen the product without 
injuring its appearance. 

Diagram D represents the imports of shoddy and wastes since 1891. Under the 
McKinley tariff there was a duty upon shoddy and we brought out only 215,714 
pounds. In 1892 it increased to 821,586: and in 1893 it was 22B,.583. In 1894 it fell 
off during the 8 months of the McKinley Act to 142,040. In August of that year 
it was followed by the Wilson tariff law, and in the first 4 months of the Wilson 
tariff lawin that year,1894, the imports of shoddy and waste increased to 4.028,901 
pounds. ^ 

The next year, 1895, was a full year of shoddy importation, and we brought out 
20,718,110; and during the next year we did not need quite so much and the 
imports for 1896 were 17,011,149; and in 1897. when it was imown that we were to 
have a tariff, in order to anticipate it and to get in enough shoddy to last until 
the tariff law was repealed, they brought out 44,505,470 pounds. Now, that illus¬ 
trates the deterioration of olotmng during the Wilson tariff law period. Tlmt all 
found its way into clothing. When the Dingley Act was passed the former duties 
were restored, or made higher, and in 1898 only 458,867 pounds were brought out, 
and in 18W tmly 21^,482 pounds were brought out, and in 1900 499,844 pounds 
were brought out. 

During tola Wilson tariff law period rags imported came off the paupers in 
Europe. There was a cholera epidemic—you will recollect when the carcasses 
were onried in the trenches—and you taow that nothing Mcapes the soayen^, 
imd tiu^tiltir clothing was never wasted, and a great dealof it came to the United 
States, and part of it now is being worn on the hacks of American people if they 
oreWMBting clteh made during the Wilson tariff law period. 
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We now come to the anestion of price. On Diagram AI have shown you how 
the wool production of tne Southern Hemispheie was decreasing. On Dia^am E 
I will show yon the effect of tbit decrease on the world’s ^rice of wool. Line A 
in this diagram, E, shows the course of merino wool prices in London. This 
enormous advance from 1898 to January 1,1900, received its initiative through the 
knowledge of a decrease in the merino wool supply, which is shown on Chart A; the 
price increased correspondingly. This is in the free-trade markets of the world. 
By January 1, scoured merino wool had reached 66 cents in the London market, the 
highest i)nco it had reached until alxiut the close of the Franco-German war. 
Line B on Diagram E shows the course of prices in the United States during that 
period, from 1892 to January 1,1900. It is interesting, as it is a comparison 
Detween the London value of wool, which was under fr('e trade, and the American 
value of wool of the same kind and quality, which, during that period, was twice 
under protectitm and once under free trade. Now, if the same relation had 
existed lietween the American market and tlie London market that existed in 
1892, liefore the McKinley law was reimaled. that price in the United Stetes would 
have l)een representtid by line D; but the actual price is represented by line B; 
and in 1895 and 1896, wlieii the Wilson tariff law was in full forc.e, wool of the 
same kind brought the same or less m(>n<‘y in America than it was worth in 
London. The American woolgrowev liad been persuaded that if the tariff was 
taken off the Anu^rican demand would eh'vate the London pri(;e, and he would 
get as giK)d a price for his w(m»1 without, tariff as h(^ did bef(»rei; but instead of that 
the LoTidon piice declined a little, and the Americaii price declined a great deal; 
and it fell from 29^ cents under the McKinley law in 1892, to 17^ cents under the 
Wilson law in 1895. In 1896, the price had gone up in London to 19 cents, but in 
the American market it only raised to 18 cents. It was worth actually one-half 
cent a iK>und in the Aineric-au markets less than the same wool brought in free- 
trade London. But iu 1897. when the Dingley act was passed, prices immediately 
went back, so that on January 1.1900, merino wool was worth 36J cents in the 
United States tlmt had been worth only 17 events under the free-trade period, and 
which was worth only HI cents in the London market at that time (January 1, 
1900). 

Diagram F show.s the effe(;t of the decrease (»f wool consumption in the tmtside 
markets of the world upon the London value, which is t\w principal wool market 
of the world; and in comparison with it I have produce<l a line which shows the 
course of prices in the United States. 

Duukam K—Explanation and ('omments. 

A correct undoretandlDX of the prm'nt wool Nituatiun can PHHily be had by oxamlnini; Diagram P. 
which, by Uno A, shows the ononmaw (leollne of per cent from the average price of hwt year, of 
merino wools In the l^uulon market 

In strong contrast to this, <j\ving to the Dingley tariff act. comliincd with the prosperous coiulition 
of this country, the price of XX Ohio wind here, although having suffered asympathetic decline with 
foreign marked Is Unlav oulv a| per ccul ladow the avenwe priiv of litst year. 

If the American woolgrowcr were to sell his XX Ohio wool in the liondon market io*day, it would 
not fetch over 17 cents, while Its value in the Tnitt.-d States is 281 oeuts: or, iii ottier words, if the 
Wilson Iroc-wool act were MibstituU'd for the present Dingley law. the London price of 17 cents would 
now bo the Amerlean price, lus was the ease in 189!). (See Line D of diagram.) 

In thisconius'tiou it is luleresltag to note thatXX Oliio wisd in the United States brought only the 
London price, or less, during the froi'<w(Kd iH^riod, while it now brings IH cents per pound more than 
Its London value; and iu 1892, under the MeKinley act. the American price averaged only 10 cents 
per pound above the lamdon price, so that the tariff-lifting Inllueiiee on American w'oul is greater 
now than it wh.s in 1892. 

The princl(>H) value of the diagram lies iu its illustration of the extent of the fall iu merino wool 
values ill foreign markets since last year. 

The I/ondon w<m>I luurket domiiiaU's those uL the world, and the cause lor the symittithctic decline 
in the UiiiUsl Stales is witliout doubt the drop%i prices abroad of merino wool scoured, carded, and 
combed into tons, which is the coiiditUm to which delaine w<m)1s in the grease are reduced, and l>y 
which their value isdeterminetl. (See Hue A.) 

This Ml in prici^ in 1900 has Uxm a source of great surpriiw* to wool operators the whole world over, 
for the nuson that the pn'setil production of merino wools is known to be much less than it was in 
1892, tlic deeraiLsu Ix'lng estlmatiHl at 30 per cent. 

As tlie world’s population has greatly lucTcased since that date, It was currently and usiMUiubly 
believed that merino wools In 1899 were lielow their true value. 

Without doubt it was this ladief in liighcr prices which caused the advance that In^an In the early 
part of 1899, and which did not end until No. tiO’s Botany Toiw, which averaged only 41 cents in 1898, 
reached 66 cents on January 1,1900. 

Operators all over the world pinned their faith to this theory; but the weak point in the calculation 
seems to have been tho underestimation of the extent to which t he substitution of cotton for merino 
wool had been carried. 

It WHS believed that this incraasiHi use of cotton would not more than counterbalance theincrea.sed 
requirements of the greater population, and, com'iHlinR thisestlmateto be correct, it was lieemed cer¬ 
tain that merino wool must command higher ratios than in 1892, when there was so much more of it 
thM M this time. 

Horflar these optnions were wide of the mark will probably never b<' known, as the drop in prices 
was precipitated by the monetary stringency abroad, amunniing almost to a tinanelal panic, which 




Buohah E. 

ExnJNATION. 

I-ine A.-IiOiMlon mIho fif Morlno wool, soonred, ctf^, ud oombed Into No. flO** Botwjy Tops, wool (dmllar to XX nhk 
I Jno K- American prices for XX ()tio malting from the free-wool eiperlroent, 

LinnC-Wonifrw*trade)TilneofXIOMo, - , , . 

Line I> Aiiinrican priceg tor XX Ohio that wonld have ruled U the McKinley law had nerer been disturbed. 
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resulted from the fear of a Europdau eonflict arWtfp from the military opetatlons In South 

Africa and Chiga, and fsmn which lnSnense£un)pean moBhy markets have not yet entirely recovered. 

The following perciuHagai of dejjllDe Ingnetfho wools will throw some light on the present wool 
situation; , ' ‘ v . ■ j ■ 

> ■ ,» i Percent 

Decline In Lonilog on No. M’s Tom, from Jawery to October, 1900. jC.,.44 

Decline in London on No. OO's TojB, fton} nveiW of 1899 to October, 1900.. ^...82 

Decline in Ldndoh on No. 60’s Tim, from nvjwi%e oi Wi to October, 1900. lOfv 

Decline ill London value oTiX Ohio', fjom avemgc of 1899 to October, 1900. 38} 

Decline in London value of XX Ohio, average of 1892^mpared with October, 1900. 129 

Decline in the ITnited States on XX Ohio, average priSM of 1892 and 1989, OMnpared with Octo- 

bcr,1900.■....;.5?..-.... 3| 

'‘'This-i84mmrtant because of the aitackg^t are being nittAe upon the Din^ejr 
tariff act. It appeared first in the free-tn^ papers, and these remarks are sug¬ 
gested by an editorial iivthe Philadelphia Leag^on Friday, December 14,1900. 
It is headed, “Shoddy»and cotton masquerading ,as ^ool.” The purpose of the 
^rticle is to show {hat these cijuditions are the‘result of the tanff; and whatl 
;Dave said so far in my reiflarks is to show that these .are world-wide conditions, 
and also, to qhow how far the tariff has saved ns from worse conditiofis thsm in 
Europe, where’ they have no tariff. • *■ • 

Yon were asking about'tho wool consumption in the United States in tlie manu¬ 
facturing industry here. J will endeayor to show that the American maunfac; 
turer td-da^ enjoys a larger share of supplying the American people than he evee 
did before, andj- will show by Diagram Ct bow importeirclotlis were much gre^i^ 
under all prevfops tariff laws and were never so little as they have been under 
. the Dingley tariff act. And under that act American mills running full time in 
.12 months caq make as many goods as the American iieople can consume in 15 
months. From July, 1898, and July, 1899, to 1900, the American woolen mills 
were laitter employed than ever, betorejn their history. 'They employed more 
people than ever brfore; they paid higher wages than ever before, and the result 
has been that they have temporarily overstocked the market with woolens, and 
have made woolens that heretofore were made out of foreign w<»l by foreign 
labor. The result of this increased’activity among the American mills has been 
an increase from January 1,1900, of 10 per cent in the wages of all woolen factory 
operatives. 

(By Mr. FARquHAK.) What difference has it been to the consumer?—A. The 
price ot clothing is slightly higher than it was under the free-trade period. 
There is a difference of about 75 cents a pound in the pure wool that enters into 
a suit of clothes, between protection and free trade. This suit I have on is made 
from American wool by an American mill. The wool that enters into the com¬ 
position of this suit of clothes could have been bought at 75 cents a pound less in 
the free-trade period than it could be bought for to-day. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You speak of the scoured pound'?—A. The scoured 
pound—the raw wool that enters into it. That is the difference between the free 
wool and the Dingley duties upon wool—scoured wool. 

Q. How many pounds have entered into it?—A. There is a little over 8 pounds 
in this suit. The cloth in this suit was made by Edward T. Steel & Oo. Under 
the tariff law of 1867 they were imiiorters. In the tariff law of 1883 such goods 
as were known as worsteds by an error were classified at a lower rate of duty than 
broadcloths. This is called a worsted. They sent out to this country some imports 
and entered them as worsteds at a lower duty than woolen cloths. The custom¬ 
house protested, and it was settled in court that the duties should be assessed 
upon articles in the custom-houses according to their commercial names, and even 
' if this was more valuable than broadcloth it should pay the duty of worsteds, and 
the duty on worsteds was very little higher than that on ciUDets. And they 
established large mills in Bradford, England, and their entire product came to the 
United States under the tariff of 1888. lYhen the McKinley law was passed in 
1890. Mr. Steel went to Washington with a suit of clothes similar to this, and 
represented to the Committee on Waye and Means that it would cost the worlSg 
men 75 cents a suit more if the McKinley act was passed—-such a suit as this: it 
is made of coarse wool. When theMcKinleyact was passed he remarked, “Well, 
the consumer will pay the increased duty and I will send my gooi to America 
just the same as before.’’ But he never could send a yard, xhe McKinley act 
protected the American market and the American manufacturer, and he was with¬ 
out a market for his English goods. So he picked up his machinery in England 
and moved it to Bristol, Pa., where he has now a large and thrifty establishment 
employing 500 or 600 people, where this suit was made. It may be interesting to 
you to kanw in this connection that some of his former help employed in England 
followed him to America and were employed on the same machinery, making the 
same goods in Bristol that they had formerly made in Bradford, Englud. When 
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thw were in Bradford, England, te paid them £1 a weok Warns; when tii^dKQe 
to Bristol he paid them flO a week wages, more than double Sieir Englidi WW6S. 
I asked him whether the same labor could do aw more work in America Ij^n in 
England, and his reply was that in both places the m^hinery was rnnning at as 
high a rateof speed as it was possible to run it, and thereVas practical^ no dif¬ 
ference in th^outpnt, as the result of the ^i of the same indiridual in England, 
under free trade conditions, and in the United States, under protective tariff. 
The only difference that he said he had noticed—which was a conspicuous ono^r- 
was that while they were in Eng^d in weaving a piece of cloth they had to 
hnish it; they could put a man in jail for a breach of contract; but as soon «s 
they came to this country they could stop weaving a piece of cloth when they 
were halfway through it, very much to the injury of the goods, and clear out; 
and they seemed to tni imbuM with a spirit of independence shortly after they 
reached this country; so that he did not get any better results from the same 
labor, from better food, better housing, and lietter wages, than he got abroad. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqphab.) Was there a regulation made in the llIcKinley tariff 
as to the importation of worsted?—A. Yes; the error of the tariff of 188^ was cor¬ 
rected in the McKinley tariff, and worsteds had to pay the same as broadcloths. 

Di..gram G is designed to illustrate how under protective tariffs the American 
woolen manufacturer has secured a larger share of the home market than before 
by showing the decrease in the imports of foreign-made cloths. 

In 1898. under ijie McKinley Act, there were $37.51.'),p98 worth of imported 
cloth. 

In 1898, under that same law, there were $80,338,500 worth of imported cloth. 

In 1894 it was known that the McKinley Act was to be repealed, and imports 
fell off because they were waiting to take advantage of the removal of the tariff 
to bring in the goods, so that that accounts for the small amount of imports in 
year 1894, $17,343,083. 

But in 1895, the first year of the Wilson tariff act, the duties were ad valorem, 
and the Treasury Department instructed the appraisers of ports to value goods 
nominally to the importer, on the theory that they wanted revenue and the more 
leniently they could constrtic the tariff the larger would be the imports and the 
larger would l>o the revenue; and the result was—as is well known—that goods 
came in under very imperfect examination and were largely undervalued, so that 
the increase of imports, $;i8,.533,548 under the first year of the Wilson Act. does 
not represent all the increase; jf it had been represented by pounds or yards, the 
18® line would be much longer. 

The goods were undervalued and under the same conditions in 1896. You will 
notice how the imports of foreign-made woolens increased up to $53,494,193, and 
in proportion as the 1896 line extends, which represents the increase in imported 
woolens, so were the American woolen mills forced to close down, and this 
increase in imports represents the decrease in home production. 

In 1897 there were only 7 months of the Dingley tariff act, and yet during that 
7 months yon see the imports, which were largely undervalued, greater than they 
ever were before, with the exception of the previous year—$49,163,998—so that in 
7 months we brought in nearly as much as we did in the previous 18 months. 

Q. During the time of that Wilson tariff were those specific or ad valorem 
dunes?—A. They were purely ad valorem. Previous to that they were compound, 
partly specific and ad valorem. The ad valorem feature is always liable to 
sevasion, but the specific duty can not be evaded. The duty is so much a pound, 
and it can not be evaded. But that feature disappeared under the Wilson Act 
when the ad valorem feature was adopted. 

Q. Do you claim there were great importations on account of undervalna- 
tions?—A. Yes. Wo can prove that by illustrating with pounds. There was an 
enormous increase of pounds, and yards the same way. But we do not use that 
comparison, because there are complete records as to valuation. The records as 
to the number of pounds weight are imperfect, and some years they were omitted. 
I could have made a much more forcible illustration if I had been able to secure 
the imports by weight or yards, but the table would have been incomplete, for 
the comparison has to be made under circumstances which place me at a disad¬ 
vantage, for it does not illustrate as great a variation as 1 could show if I were 
able to diow it in quantity instead of in value. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) As yon show it now you really understate your case?— 
A. Yes, Now, notice the importations for 8 years under the Dingley Act [refer¬ 
ring to Diagram GJ. You see how the imports of woolens fall off. Here the 
duties were compound; they were specific and ad valorem. But I want you to 
notice how they have fallen off in the last 3 years, even in comparison with the 
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Diaoram G. —Imports of manufoatures of tcod, 189S to 1900. 
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McKinley Act. The 2 ,top lines represent the McKinley Act. The 3 bottom lines 
under the Dingley Act, represent the imports of the manitfactnres of wool. 
So that we a^mporting less than wo ever did before, and as imports fall off the 
employment of the American woolen manufacturer increases, and likewise the 
eiMloyment fo American labor, using American material. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Will you please state the economic reason for making 
the duties compound?—A. Yes; I will. A compound duty is called a compensa¬ 
tory duty. It takes 4 jMiunds of average unwashed wool to make a pound of 
cloth—unwashed wool m the way in which the farmer sells it. The duty upon a 
pound (if nil washed wool i.s 11 cents. The manufacturer says, ‘ ‘ I pay the Govern¬ 
ment 44 cents duty for the wool that enters into a jiound of cloth. I do not get 
that. That goes to the woolgrower. Therefore, it is to compensate me for the 
woolgrower’s duty that I ask Wiis specific duty of 44 cents a pound." That is the 
theory upon which this specific duty was based, and it was made that way so that 
the 6() per cent ad valorem which the manufacturer gets as his share of protec¬ 
tion was to remain in case the duty on raw wool was reixialed. When the Wilson 
tariff act was passed the 11 cents a pound duty fell, and with it fell the 44 cents a 
pound compensatory duty upon cloth. The manufacturer claimed that with a 50 
'per cent duty on’cloth he could hold his own; and a good many of them were 
quite willing to have the benefits of free wool. They felt that they could iiossibly 
reach out and secure the markets of the world if they had free wool. The result of 
that free-wool eicperiment I have already shown to you. Instead of reaching out 
and securing fc markets of the world, the foreign manufacturers invaded our mar¬ 
kets and tdok from'us half of what we already had before. So that the manufac¬ 
turer found that the free raw material, which he thought would be a benefit to 
him, had injured him and had injured him in several ways. The foreign manufac¬ 
turer took the market from him that he hadhad before. The great injury inflicted 
uiKin the wool industry (histroyed the ]inrchasing power of 3,000,000 people, and 
he found he had a smaller market than he had had undei' the McKinley Act. So 
tliat, after three y((ars of that sort of exiMjriment, there was almost a unanimous 
demand for the nsuiactment of the McKinley Act: and the men that appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee asking for this were led by men who confessed 
tliat heretofore they had always been free traders and had voted for Grover 
Cleveland, but that they were now appealing to a Eepublican Congress to save 
them from utter annihilation. The most conspicuous case of that kind that came 
to niy notice was that of the Hon. Galen C. Moses, of Bath, Me., from the Wor- 
umbo Woolen Mills there. You will find in the hearings of tho Ways and Means 
Committee his statement that the tree-wool experiment cost his mil] glOO.OOO— 
shrunk their capital that much—and he was one of the most urgent in his demand 
for a duty upon raw material if they could have with it the compensatory duty 
upon clou. 

Q. (By Mr. Fahcjuh AR. ) Were there many American manufacturers who advo¬ 
cated the free-wool theory before its practical enactment?—A. There were only 
about a dozen or 15, but every one of them, without any exception, has confessed 
that it was a very serious ami cxistly eiTor. I do not know of a single one to-day 
that would go back to that period. But there is beginning to be a little restive¬ 
ness over the present tariff by a few men who do not understand that the 
decreased use of wool is not the result of local conditions, but world-wide, and 
that the complaints which the American manufacturers are making are based on 
vastly better conditions than those which are suffered by foreign manufacturers. 
The use of cotton and shoddy abroad is practiced to a very much larger extent 
than here, as I have shown you, and the deterioration of goiids in Europe is prac¬ 
ticed to a much greater extent than in the United States. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Has the market been practically cleared of the importa¬ 
tion of W(X)1 and woolens under the free-trade period?—A. The woolens have disap¬ 
peared for the reason that the sale for woolens is regulated largely by the taste of 
the buyer. In other words, they are largely a matter of fashion. If a manufacturer 
makes a style of goods which are wanted to-day and not wanted next year, h« 
has to sell them when out of style at less than the cost of the wool that is in them, 
so that there was no excessive importation of cloth; it was raw wool. The raw 
wool will make any sort of a fabric that is fashionable, so that the cloth that was 
imported has disappeared, but the wool has not. 
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I have in my hand a table whicli is baeed ob that circnhManoe.' tt shows that 
on the let of Janoaiy, 1897, before the Dingley tariff aot%aE paa^ and when 
the Wilson law was in fall blast, theie was on hand in the UnitM States, includ¬ 
ing that carried over from the previous year, 393,968,593 pounds. On the 81st of 
December of that same year the imports of free wool, in anticimtion of the Ding- 
ley Act, made the supply 794,484,726 pounds—nearly dphble in lie year. Now, we 
have never consumed over SliO.OOO.OW pounds in any calendar year. We did con¬ 
sume, as I said before, 600,000.000 pounds in the fiscal year from July, 1899, to 
July, 1900, bntthe first half of 1899 and the last half of 1900 were marked by decrease 
in the wool consumption, so that the consumption for the whole year—those two 
years—would not average much over .''>00,000,000 pounds; so that we find on hand 
on the 1st of January, 1898, over 794,000,000 pounds, and we could not possibly use 
over 500,000,000 pounds. The American clip that year was 266,720.684 pounds 
added to the stock on hand, so that the supply for 1898, owing to the excessive 
importations of the previous year, was 1,161,515.011 iK)unds of wool. During that 
year (1898) we consumed only 400.000,000 pounds, because the market Was glutted 
with woolens that came in in anticipation of the Dingley tariff apt, and our mills 
were not employed to their full capacity, but we had reduced jy the l«t of Jan-. 
uary, 1899, this 1,161,515,011 pounmi to 761,515,011 pounds, began the yBa^'; 
1899, then, with practically 761,000,000 pounds. The American clip for that year 
had increased under the rianulus given by the Dingley tariff act, and we produced 
more wool; we produced 272,191,830 isuinds, and we paid duties upon over a hun¬ 
dred millions of foreign, so that our total supply in IW) was 1,189.115^19 pounds, 
wliich would swell this enonnous amount due to the free-urol inerts, wliich 
were disappearing gradually but slowly. It is gradually being absorbed, but it 
has been a menace to the American wool producer and has hindered his realizing 
the full tariff benefits levied by I he present duties. For instance, when the 
market goes up abroad we do not instantly follow, because we are weighted 
down with this enormous stock of free wool that was left over. But for that the 
movement of the markets would be automatic and an advance in London would 
be instantly followed by an advance nere. Tliat was always the case until we 
were handicapped by these enornious amounts of wool brought here. 

Q. (By Mr.FARQUHAB.) Whoaretlieprincipalownersof thiswool?—A. Insome 
cases the imiKn'ters; in some cases the manufacturers; in most casesthe impoi'ters. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Could yon mention the average value of that wool per 
pound?—A. Yes; I should say ;i0 cents a pound. Its value before it was imi>ortod 
would have been not much over half that, perlmps 17 or 18 cents—9 pence would 
be about 18 cents—a very little over half, and its free-trade cost is very little above 
half of its present value. But the cost of growing it, insurance, and storage 
has made it cost about as much as it would bring to-day on American farms at 
American prices. 

Now, I begin this year. Last year, as I told you, from the be^ning of July 
the American machinery ran full time, and we consumed 50,000,000 j)onnds a 
mouth for the balance of the year, so that we used during 1899, owing to the 
activity of the last half of that year, .5,50.000,000 pounds of wool, which was the 
largest amount that was ever consumed in the United States in any Callender year. 


' Ti\bk showing sUiPiAy and (smmmpium oj tvool, lsg 6 to lyoo. 


Carried over from previous yejir. 

American clip. 

Importsof wool withdrawn for 

<'.nuMumption. 

Imports of shoddy, rags, noils, 
etc. 

Pounds. 

194,724,051 

272,474,708 

159.776,015 

17,011,149 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1 1900.^ 

Pounds. 

393,936,523 

269,153,251 

:t5(;,839,482 

44,506,470 

5200,000,000 

Pounds. 

791,484,726 

266,720,684 

99,850,404 

459,197 

Poujids. 

761,516,011 

272,191,830 

105,491,847 

317,331 

Pounds. 

589,515,510 

288,686,621 

al25,000,000 

a500,000 

Total annual supplv. 

043,980,523 

1,254,484,720 

!1,161,. 516 , oil 

1.139,516.519 

1.003,652.140 

Annual consumption. 

250,000,000 

460,000,000 

: 400,000,000 

550,000,000 

525,000,000 

Carried over at eml of , 





r 

year.j 

393,986,523 j 

794,484,720 

761,615,011 

i 

589,516,519 

1 478,662,140 

1 


aQaantiti^ estimated. 

6 As this table is compiled on a basis of wool in the ^ase, there must be added to the quantity on 
hand December 81,1897, at least 200,000,000 pounds, which quantity represents the increaiK^ efficiency 
over mase wool of the 113,068,915 pounds of scoured wool, shoddy, eb:., imported during the yean 
1896,1^, and 1897. • 
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So that it shows not only In the greater employment of American labor, higlier 
wages for American labor, but in the gradually decreasing supply of wool llis 

^ 1900, we paid duty on about 100,000,000 pounds of wool, and the supply on 
for the year was about 1,000,000,000pounds, so that you see it is getting ^adu- 
ally smaller, owing to the fact that during the fiscal year from July to July we used 
600,000,000 pounds of wool, and during tlmt 12 months made as many woolen clotba 
as the American people could consume in 16 months. Owing to that fact the mills 
have had to slow down, and since July they have been running on three-quarters 
time. So that the wool consumption for the present calendar year (1900) is only 
625,000,000 pounds as against 550,000,000 pounds for the previous calen&r year. 
But I do not want you to lose sight of the fact that during the fiscal year from 
July to July wool consumption averaged 50,000,000 pounds a month. There never 
has been such a large wool consumption in the United States. The result is that 
the quantity on hand to-day, in the market on the first of the year, 1901, will be 
about 478,000,000 pounds as against 794,000,000 pounds in the beginning of 1898, 
when we were loaded down with this enormous quantity of free wool. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Did the changes in the tariff make it extremely difficult 
for the American manufacturer to calculate and manage his business?—A. Not 
the last change. The increase from the worst depression ever known to the high¬ 
est degree of nro^rity ever known did not embarrass him a bit—that is, the 
change from the Wilson to the Dingley Act—but the oii^nge from the McKinley 
Act to the Wilson Act caused many failures, caused a slmnkage of capital, caused 
the closing of mills, and caused enormous loss in every way. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Will yon go into the question of wages and give a com¬ 
parison between the two periods?—A. On the Ist of January of this year, as the 
result of the greatest stimulated activity in the woolen mills, the average advance in 
wages to a greater number of emidoyees than had ever l)efore been employed was 10 
per cent. I will illustrate it by a circumstance that occurred in my neighborhood. 
Under the McKinley Act there was a hosiery mill close by whore I live, in the 
Germantown district of Philadelphia, suburban. There is a man who lives in the 
precinct who has done some iKditical work for me. During the McKinley Act he 
was employed regularly in that mill and earned $10 a week. I found him with a 
good deal of leisure on his hands in 1890. I employed him in an effort to elect a 
gentleman from my district to the State legislature. I found that while before in 
1892 he had to do his political work’at night, in 1896 he had leisure to work for me 
in the daytime. I said to him, “ How is this? ” “ Well, our mill is only running 
halftime.” “ Well, have you had your wages decreased? ” “ Not in the pay j>er 
hour, but my employer is very good, and he is making up stock which is unsold to 
k^ his organization together, and he is running half time and I get $5 a week.” 
“How do you live on it?” “ Oh, my boy and my^girl, that heretofore have been 
at school, are on the streets selling newspapers.” That man under the Dingley Act 
is now at work, and he is well employed, and his children are also in the mill. I 
do not know what wages he is getting now, but I fancy more than $10 a week. 
That was a case that came under my immediate notice, which illustrated to me 
the effect of the Wilson tariff act on American industries and upon American 
wages. 

Q. Have you any other (ionmarison except that of Steel & Co. in relation to the 
wages here and abroad’?—A. (5ur correaiamdents in Germany, to whom we wrote 
asking for information, reported that in Germany the wages were only one-third 
of those paid here; in England they were one-half. 

■Q. 'What number of hours do they work?—A. In Germany they work longer 
hours than they do in England. For instance, we have a Swiss governess that 
has lived with us and raised my children. She informed me of the hours of some 
girls that slie knew who were workiim in hosiery mills in Chemnite, and they 
work from 12 to 14 hours a day and Sunday up to 12 o’clock. In this country 
we work 10 hours a day only and never on Sunday. That was confinned by our 
corre^ndence with the German merchants. 

Q. Have you any knowledge as to the comparative sanitary conditions of 
employment in this country and in foreign countries?-A. Only as to Mr. Steel’s 
case. His employees live in houses without cellars under them. Such a thing as 
a bathroom was unknown on that side. And while the laborer paid higher rent 
here, he had more comforts than he had on the other side and was better housed. 
I do not know anything about the rates of rent; but here he could afford a house 
with a cellar under it and a bathroom. In Bradford they lived in rooms in houses 
without any cellars, and of course no bathrooms and no modem conveniences. 

Q. From ywr experience your judgment is that the condition is much superior 
here to whadi it is abroad?—A. Yes; none of those people were willing to go back, 
and they net only wanted to stay here, but they sent for their friends, and he ^ 
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now working in his mill people who have recently come ont and who were 
induced to come to America by the improved conditions here of comforts of life. 
1 recall one of them speaking of the effect on the families. They bad sowing 
girls that were subject to bad influences where they were living abroad, in two 
or three rooms in the same house. Here they had a house to themselves, with 
a little yard around, and they found that the girls had better manners, and that a 
source of anxiety to the parent under conditions abroad had been removed. You 
can imagine, if yon have half-grown daughters, how a ^rent would he anxious 
if they were subjected to conditions which would make it difflcnlt for them to be 
virtuous. The conclusion arrived at was that there was a better chance for grow¬ 
ing girls here under American conditions than there was in the factory towns 
abroad. 

Q. Does your industry here pass through the transition of the New England 
industry—I mean as to the nationality of the employees?—A. Yes; we have some 
advantages here. There is more American help employed in Philadelphia than in 
New England. The Canadian element is lacking here. In New England many 
of the mills are supplied largely by the Prench-Canadian help, and they are igno¬ 
rant, and they have not had the training. I know people who live near some of 
these New England factory towns, and tiiey speak of the demaded condition of 
those people when they first come. They are very clannish, they have their own 
stores, and the first geiiersiHon very rarely improves, liave no desire to improve. 
The American-boni ojwrati ves want to live .as other Americans do, and the habits 
of life are different. They are more intelligent and more ambitious to rise in the 
world. 

Q. Are the people cmiiloyed in your factories here to a large extent the original 
employees or their immediate descendants?-A. The workingmen are very apt to 
take their children into the mills. If a man jiursues any certain handicraft, if he 
can get employment through his influence with the foremen for some of his 
children, he is very apt to do it; and you oven see whole families employed in the 
same mill. 

Q. You know in Now England the mills were originally started with the 
farmers' daughters, and then they were succeeded by one race of immigrants and 
then by another nirtil priiscnt conditions have been reached. I wanted to see 
whether that same transition had taken place here?—A. No: it is different here. 
There is a place 1.5 miles from Providence that was an ideal factory town some 26 
years ago, owned by a man by the name of Pierce. I think his place is called 
Stillwater. It was an ideal mill, and the cottages wore iiicslem and had flower 
gardens about them, and he had a very fine class of operatives. Tliey were 
mostly farmers' daughters of the neighborhood. That was 26 years ago. This 
man died, and for 10 or 12 years his mill has Is-en clo.sed. It has changed hands 
and been recently .started, and an acquaintance who lives in the neighborhood and 
who lived there before has commented _ on the changed character of the help. 
They are now mostly French-Canadians, quite different from those that were 
there before. Those that were there before were interested in taking care of the 
property, but these pciople Imve no interest in it at all and are quite destructive. 
That is only illustrating the difference and 1 he change. 

Q. Your help here is more permanent in its nature and not migratory?-A. Yes; 
they are 8elf-res))ecting Americans. I will illustrate that by something that hap¬ 
pened not long ago in the Kensington district near this city. A friend of mine has 
a large fatdory. and the help wanted to celebrate the Spanish jieace and asked 
peinnission to have it in the storeroom. The mill was stopped; he provided refresh¬ 
ments and music, that there should be dancing. He said he was surprised to see 
how well dressed these girls were when they came, and their admiraole manners. 
Ho never would have suspected that they worl^ed in the factory. He says the 
American catches on, and their manners were as refined as you would see any¬ 
where, and most of them had had the advantages of the public schools, and he 
was very proud of that demonstration of the comfort and condition of the 
employees. 

Q. You have here in Philadelphia restrictive laws as to the employment of 
children—a certain number of hours'?-A. There is; I do not know what they are. 

Q. You have also compulsory-education laws for children?—A. And we have 
factory inspection. My contact with manufacturers is mainly in the fact that I 
supply them with raw material. 

Q. Your experience is more particularly in connection with woolen mills?—A. 
Yes; woolen mills. I know ve^little about cotton mills. 

There is one subject more. The American wool industry received a very con¬ 
siderable jolt in the early part of the year. 'We found it was proposed that we 
should have reciprocity with South America—with Buenos Ayres. Mr. Kasson, 
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who was formerly a Representative in Congress from Iowa, negotiate a reci¬ 
procity treaty, that had I)een begun by Minister Buchanan, appointed by President 
Cleveland. He had carried it forward partly, and Mr. Kasson went on with it; 
but Mr. Kasson took Us facts from Mr. Buchanan, and he represented to the 
President that we imported nothing but carpet wool from there and that we ^d 
not produce it in this country. According to Mr. Blaine’s theory of reciprocity 
we should exchange only commodities which one country or the other did not 
produce. His facte were rather wide of the truth, and President McKinley was 
somewhat embarrassed by having been induced to go so far in his indorwment 
of this reciprocity as to have sent it to the Senate with a recommendation for 
its ratiflcaraon. But the woolgrowers had friends in the Senate who discov¬ 
ered the real facts in the case, and I have illustrated some of them in Diagram H 
It was stated that we did not import anything from South America but carpet 
wool, and that they did not purchase anything like the wool that we produce. 

Diagram H shows the average imports of wool into the United States from dif¬ 
ferent countries for the 8 years ending June 80,1900. Our importe during that 
period from British Australasia were 298,382,759 pounds. We bring more wool 
from there than any other country. But the wool imported from the Argentine 
^public is second m volume, and we imported from there 178,780,402 poun^ of 
wool, two-fifths of which was carpet wool, or 69,774,078 pounds. The United 
States practically takes all the carpet wool they produoe. Therearemoro carpets 
made in the United States than in all the rest of the world put together, and there 
is a combination of American carpet manufacturers that take the entire product 
of that district in the Argentine Republic called Cordova. Originally Cordova 
produced nothing but carpet wool, but with the introduction of the finest breed 
of sheep in the world and the crossing of this carpt breed of sheep with sheep 
prodmung finer wt>ol the result is that the Argentine Republic produces to-day 
wool more like the American wool than that raised by any other country in the 
world. The proof of that is seen in the fact that we purchase more wool from 
the Argentine Republic than any other country in the world with the exception 
of British Australasia. So that they propose to reduce the duties on the class of 
wool that competes more severely with the American product than the product 
of any other nation with one exception. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchae.) What has been the fate of the reciprocity treaty?—A. 
Aslong as protection to American wool was the very comer stone of McKin¬ 
ley’s election, when he found, as he did from the circumstances, that he was pro¬ 
posing to abolish the tariff on wool, and that thing had gone to the Senate, he 
was very much mortified, and of course it was smothered in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Q. It is now a pigeonholed treaty?—A. Yes; it has expired by limitation. I 
see there is an effort to revive it. but according to Mr. Buchanan’s treaty unless 
it was ratified by the Senate by a certain day it would fail; but I suppose by an 
act of (Congress it is possible to revive it, so I present the facts of the case here ro 
they may go on record if the case comes up. As I understand it, the scope of this 
committee is to guard American industries against attack, and it is because of 
that that I appear here and allude to that subject. 

Q. What IS the consumption of carpet wool in the United States-^bout 
100,000,000 pounds?—A. We import, I think, a little more than that, and it is, of 
course, all consumed. Carpet wool ought not to be called carpet wool, because 
a large percentage of it is really used for clothing—blankets; but we call it ca™t 
wool oecause the men interested in it are mostly operators of carpet mills. The 
clotMng manufacturers and blanket manufacturers use it largely. Its proper 
name is class 8 wool. Wo imported in the fiscal year ending June 30,1900, 
105,000,000 pounds. I think half pf that is in the bonded warehouses. In 1896-97, 
under free wool, we brought in 112,000,000 pounds; the next year, 82,000,000; the 
next year, 60,000,000 pounds; and last year 105.000,000 pounds, half of which is in 
bond and the duty unpaid; but it will all be used. 

Mr. 8. N. D. North, in his article, before referred to, on the United States wool 
clip of 1900, slates tihat carprt-wool imports are p5,525,783 pounds, and are also 
about the normal consumption of an active business year m that branch of the 
indnaby. But we have imported less than that during the last 3 years, because 
so much of it was imported during the free-wool period. The probabilities are 
that if that industry continues in 1901 as it was before we shall import at least 
106,000,000 pounds of carpet wool. 

M^e we are on the subject of reciprocity I will submit an article on wool 
duties which was prepared for a bearing before the Senate Commit^ on Foreign 
Relations in case they had any bearing on that subject; but it was intimated that 
the t^ty was dead and that nearing was not necessary; but I would like this to 
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go on file as part of this Bnbject, because it is mainlya statement of the represent¬ 
ative from the Argentine BepubUc to our Industrial Exposition here last year, in 
which he made statements as to the excellence of the clip of the Argentine wool, 
stating there that they hardly produced any carpet wool at all. & that it is a 
proper and fitting answer to the statement made to the carpet manufactoers, 
which is on page 3ii of the February 1 number of The Mamtfacturer, publisW 
by this club, cmled the International Edition. 

(The article above described follows:) 

The iniTiEs. 

THK REDU<?noN OK TWENTY PER CRNT AH PROPDflEl) BY THE ARGENTINE RECIPROCITY TREATY NOW 
BEFORE THE CNITED 8TATEH SENATE FOR RATIFICATION. 

[By Thcotlorc- Jimtice.] 

Tlio Evening Star, of Washington, D. of Kriday. Doceinber 29,1899. contained an article display¬ 
ing in conspicuous headlines the luinounuemeiit that the statement in that issue regarding the 
AiYcntlno treaty was officinl. 

Pi^ninably this WHH given out by the reciprocity cornniiHsinn mid published by their desire through^ 
fiut the United Stales wherever the AsMXiiated Press dispatches reach. The article was evidently 
Intended to quiet the alarm felt by woolgniwers over this contemplate attack upon their industry 
of 21) per cent rtKliiction in the duty on wool imported from the Argentine, but it was so full of errors 
and misstttU'meiits id facts well kn<iwn b* woolgrowers that instead of quieting their alarm it has 
had quite the contrary effect. 

Borne of the statements won* so erroneous as to givt* rise to the suspicion that the reciprocity com¬ 
mission acted without iideqiiato information, and have not only nnsled. but actually deceived, the 
Adinlnlstratlon, whicholhcrwlsc wouhl never liavc permitted this Argentine tr(‘aty to have gone to the 
Henato for ratitication. Some important facts hearing on tin' subject are therei’ore presented here 
with a view to correcting raistakeu ideas ns to the effect (his treaty would have upon the wool 
industry of the United States. 

The article, in part, says. "The following official sUilemcnt of facts regarding (hcArgentme con¬ 
vention which is now {lending ladore Oongn'KS is given out for public information and to correct 
misapprehensions in respect to the effect of the treaty on the \v<s)l interest.” 

Ill excuse for having proposed to reduce the wesd duties tif the Dmgley tariff act. the article winds 
up by saying’ " CoiicessioiiH on Argentine wfsd wen' matlc liocause it was one of the tlireo articles of 
Argentine export on which reciprocal reductions could Ik- made, and o!i<*W'ithoiil which that Repub¬ 
lic would not consent to the convention,” as though (he eoinmisslon felt It incumbent to complete 
Homo sort of n reciprocity treaty, even though to do so it was necessary (o ignore its influen<-c uikiii 
an inuHirtaiit clomestii- industry. 

Under the headline of "No nanger to wool interesta.” it says "Argentine class j, unwnahccl wofd. 
In London early in Novemla-r, 1H99. was worth '2A cents, whih- in New York it was worth u cents 
afloat and 2r)cent8wi(h dnlyadded, which shows abundant reason for the wool seeking a British 
rather than an American market.” 

In point of fact, ArgenUne wimiI, instead of being worth 2.'> {-outs here w ith duly luidefl, as claimed, 
would cost ii‘2 eenta, including duty, or alsnit tW per cent more than the llgurc claimed. 

The same article further sliiU^s in substance that "ttie total import of W(K>1 into (he United States 
for 1899 from the Argentine was <mly n very small portion of onr aggregate importation. It Is evident, 
therefore, that the jmqxised reduction for Argentine w<h> 1 alone can nave no effect upon our market 
price.” Instead of having no effect upon our market price, however, It would lower it 2J cents per 
pound, for this reduction coubi notralM-aU of the markets of the world, as woulil be necessary in 
order to have "no effect” uism prices here. This article further says: “The majoiity of (he wool is 
of the c.oarse»t class (being caipet wool), which is not at all, or but little, supplied' by the United 
States.” This last statement is far from the fact, for during tlie {wst 5 years, instead of being only 
a small portion of our aggregate importation, Argentine wool has exceeded the tobil immirts of winiI 
from every other country with one single exception, and instead of the maioritv of It feeing carpet 
wool, the large majority (or over fiO per cent of It) was clothing w<k>1 and similar in length, strength, 
and softnewof fiber to that grown in the United States, and \vhi«*h. when scourcsl, enrded, and eomoed 
Into top, is not easily distingulshalilo from American wool. 

The carpet wool fmportcii into tiie United States (w’hieh country takes aliout all that is i*nK]uced 
iu the Argentine Repiiblie) is only about per cent of their entire i»roduetlou. ami is only “adropin 
the bucket,” as It were, of the entire Argeiitine w<k) 1 clip. • 

Owing to the almost niilimited (-onffdence fell by those engagi-d in (he wind industry in the vigi- 
lam*eof theprosent Administration at Washington, theproposcKl recipnK*iry treatv witli tiie Argentine 
Republic, which provides for a reduction of 20 per cx*nt iu the duty upon wool coming lu-ro fmm that 
country, has escaped the attention itdes(‘rvea. 

The removal of 20 tH'rcentof the iircstmt duty upon tlie light, open, mcdinm-skirttKl wools imported 
from the Argentine Republic would reduce protection on the home-grown staple below the adequate 
mca.siirc provided by the Dlnglcy tariff act, and. im‘Ki)octivo of party, it is the ojiinion of buiancss 
men all over the country that harmful tariff agitation must inevitably re-siilt from the ratification of 
this treaty and reopen past issues which have been recently determined by the vole of the people. 
This proposed Argentine treaty would benefit only aliens and w'ould injure so many of our own peo¬ 
ple that the effect could only be injurious to the best iutert»te of the whole country. 

qVANTITV AND QOAlilTY OF WOOI. PROPUrEn IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 

Both the quantity and quality of the wools grown m the Argentine Republic entitle that country 
to a place in the front rank of wool producers 

Owlngto the greaistlmulnsimparted (othefroxen meat-export industry in the Argentine Repulilic 
by the TOrfectlon of refrigerating methods and by the quick perception of the possibility of profitable 
expannon of the business, the flocks in that country naveIticrMsed until their annual clip is now 
estimated at ono-flfth of the entire production of the world. 

CLOTHINfl WOOL IMPORTS FRtIM THE ARGENTINE LARGER THAN FROM ANY OTHER (XIUNTRY WITH 

ONE EXCEPTION. 

It has been claimed by the advocates of the Argentine reciprocity treaty that the United States 
imported very little Argentine wool, and that mainly carpet wool. The reciprocity commission hav¬ 
ing charge of this treaty evidently obtained their information from Mr. Buchanan, lately the Ameri- 
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can minliitor to the Argentine and an appointment of Grover Cleveland’a, and the oommlBsion Is 
believed to have represented to the President that if tills treaty Is ratltled the import of Argentine 
wofil under the reduced duty will not be larger than under the Dingley tariff rates. 

In answer to this statement we cell attention to the fai't that In 1897, when the United States was 
freely importing wool in antie pation ot the Uinglev tariff act, and with the option of alt of the most 
desirable wm>N in the whole world to draw from, tne Aigentlne, with one exception, sent more wool 
to the United states than any other country. 

More than three-fourths of the Argentine imports at that time were combing and clothing wools, 
and less than one-fourth were carpet wools Barring the two cari>et-woo{ countries of China and 
Russia, we are still importing more wool from the Ai^ntine than from any other country producing 
wool like our own, with one exception. 

The total wool imports for five years ending with June SO, 1899, into Boston, New York, and Phila¬ 
delphia were greater from the Argentine Republic than were those from any other woolgrowing 
country with the single exception of British Australasia, and with the proposed ‘JO per cent reaction 
in the wool duties of the tanif law of ]t^7 the Imports of wool of like kind and character to that 
grown in the United States will soon be greater from the Argentine than from all of the other coun¬ 
tries put together. 

Some vcaix ago Minister Buchanan represented that the Argentine had reached its limit of wool 
pnaluctfon, but during the imstten years the clip has increased faster than that of any other wool- 
pnalucing country. The increase from 1888 to 18% was nearly 50 per cent, as against ^ per cent 
loereaM' in Australasia, while, through the blighting influence of the frce-wcsil experiment, the clip 
of the UntU'd States decreased over 11 per cent during the same time, although during the earlier 
partoi tins period under the McKinley law the domestic clip had Ixton liicn‘aslng wiUi leaps aud 
uounds. 

While the total docreaw siti<*c 189r> in tlie wool priKliicUon In the Sonthern Hemisphere from coun¬ 
tries exclusive i f the River Plate has betm 12| ]^r cent, yet the wool ex|K»rts from the River Plate 
alone since lliai date Imvc nicrcascd Sf wr cent. This la the sole exception In any important wool- 
growing country where the producti(»n or w(M) 1 like our own hiissteadilyincreased during that jiorlod. 

Thi.s iiKTcasc is almost wholly in wools of like kincl aud ouality to our domestic pnMuctlon, and 
the clothing wools importc'd from the y\rgentine into the United States an' now exclusively skirted 
fleeces. 

HBEBKUT (ilHSON, OF Ut’ENOS AYKKS, ON THE AKOKNTINK WOOI. Ht'PFl.Y. 


In a recent publication, Minister Buchanan again declares that the maximum wool production in 
the Argeuliiie Republic has nearly boon reached. Fortunately, iii rcfiilalion of this we have )ust 
now come into possession ot some very important information on tlu* sheep aud wmd industry In the 
Argentine by Herbert (Jibson, <d Buenos Ayres, who recentlj came to this conniry as one of the del¬ 
egates to lli'e Commercial ('oiigress in Philadelphia. Mr. (tOisou is n‘cognl/iHl ns oneof the best 
infonntHl men on the sheejj and wtH)l Induslr.v in the Argentine Republic, and his volume, The 
History and Pn'sent State of tlie Sliec|) Bna-'ding Industry in the Argentine Republic, published in 
1898, ]s almost tlie only source of definite information on that KUbuH.‘l. 

Mr. (libson has opiHtrliimOy I'ontributed a very interesting urtiele on Ihls subject which has been 
published in the J)ieenil»er number of The Bulletin of the National Asscs'latioii of Woolen Manu¬ 
facturers. Wo will ({iioU' some ini]iortani. staU'menls from this article, uut only to show wherein 
Mr. Hm-haiinii’s statemcnls arc incorrect, hut also to shoM' thescriouscompetition which in any event 
the woitlgrowersof the Uiiiteil Suites will feel fnuiilla* Argeiitliie liepubllc’s wixd product, oven If 
tlie Uirill is not risJueed, inueh less the more severe eompetilioa if the proposed ‘JO )>cr cent r^uction 
is made 

THE WORI.n IS FAClNli A SHRINKAOK IN THE W(M>1. SCm.Y. 


Mr.tiilison declares that at the present time the world is facing a shrinkage in the wool iiupply.a 
comnKxhty as necessary to humanity as bread, lie stab's that, taking the three countries which 
to-day h'4id the world in all bmiiches of agriculture and commerce, viz. Great Britain, Germany,and 
the United Stales, they have during the past quarter of a century been the scene of a most notable 
decrease lu tlu> slieef* stock. Taking the wlaae of Burope, it is impo.ssib1e to find one single country 
where the sheep liave increased proporiionately with the population, and there are only three geo¬ 
graphical districts in the world, Australasia, South Africa, and the River Plato republics of theArgeu- 
tine and Uruguay, where the pitKiucUon of clothing w<s>i is in excess of hx'al reiiuirements. 


WHILE THE WOHLO’S W<H>I. SUPPLY IS ni<X:KKAS1N<> THE AllORNTlNK PROnUCTION IS INCRRABlNtt. 

Ill the rapid inenase of their flix'ks the repubIh'Rof Argentina and Uruguay furnish the only 
exi'eption'- to *he general lU'crease of sheep throughout the world. The two eombintxl carry to-day 
over‘JU.UUO.'HK. sheep in excess of those carried in 1890, and there Is no indication of any break In the 
upward movement <»f their flocks. Thepresi'nisheepstockof the Argentine approximates 86,000,000, 
and that of Uruguay 17,000,000, making a total of lO'J.OOO.UOO, which, at six pounds per head, should 
produce <>12,otX).000 pounds of wixil, nearly all of which is siinilar to that pruduceii in the United 
Htales. 

Largely owing to the present more intelligent methods of sheejj breeding, a much larger per cent 
of mutton aud wool is being obtained than a <iuarter of a century ago, and this is more evident In 
the younger countries, especially the Argeiitiue. 

CONVERSION OF OLD FI/>CKS TO NEW TYPES. 

Within the past 10 years the conversion of the old flocks to the Improved types, chiefly in the 
Argentine Republic, has changed 60,000,000sheep from themerino type tothe strong-wooled mutton 
type, and the climax of this cbaiige has not yet been reached. The enange has been from the merino 
as well as from the (>arp('t-w«x>l breeds into mutton breeds, producing cKMwsbred or medium wool, aud 
ill the vast pasturing Argentine hinterland (back lands), yet unstocked, the practice will continue to 
an extent which it i'^ imfsHsible to foresee. 


THE VNITBP STATES THE SOLE BUYER OF CARPET WOOL. 

The wool recently imported into the United States represents the two extremes of theAr^tine 
wool clip~only a portion of the finest. But Mr. Gibson’s article states that nearlyall of the bury ca^ 
pet woo! from Cordova and Creole sheep has come to this country. 

The present high standard which the Argentine flocks have attained is little known in the United 
States of America, which country, according to Mr. Gibson’s own words, is the sole buyer of the car¬ 
pet wool grown by the remnant of the old C^e breed in the poor provinces, where sheep that produce 
carpet wool are rapidly dUappeulng before the advance of rntelligeat husbandry. 
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BREBI) or SHEEP TOO (!OAR8E. 

la their enthnslftstic puruiit of the Lincoln breed the Argentine sheep raisers have somewhat over- 
steppe their mark, and they not only And trade dull for their long, strong heeces, but they are begin¬ 
ning to hear the complaints of the meat freezer to the live-stock Importer that tiie breed of sheep it 
too coarse. The first crow on the merino was a floe cross, and fetched even a better price per pound 
thka when the fleece was heavier, bat with each succeeding generation the fleece departed more 
from the merino type and approached more closely the open lock of the long wool. The introduc¬ 
tion of the hai^er constitution of the English types of sheep gave not only a laiger Increase, but also 
an improve quality, and the present form and bulk of the Argentine wool clip is now notable for 
softness and eluticity. 


AROBNTINR REPUBLIC THE LARGEST BUYER OP HNS AND PEDIGREE SHEEP IH THE WORLD. 

The causes which have Influenced this <‘hangc are graphically described by Mr. Gibson, whose 
statements, in substance, are as follows: 

For a number of years the Argentine Republic has been the largest buyer of flne and pedigree sheep 
In the world. During the p^ flve years she has taken 80 per cent of the value of the total sheep 
exported from Great Britain to foreign countries. Besides this, for a miartcr of a century the Aigen- 
Une breeder has been the b(*st known and most frequent buyer of raerlnoH from Germany and France. 

Even the United States has contributed Vermont Merinos lo the Argentine flocks, while New Zea¬ 
land hassupplied Lincolns from its b^ studs to the same market. During the last autumn the large 
sales of Merino types in all the fairs was remarkable, and in Buenos Ayres a selection of Merino stud 
sheep from Germany brought an average price of >r>10 In Sonlh America last year over ®1,000 per 
head In gold was paid for 100 head of Kammmillet sheep. This is the greatest price over paid for any 
breed and likewise wiw the greatest number of sheep ever sold anywhere for that money. 

A striking illustration of the extent to which the impnivemeiit of stock is being carried in the 
AigetiUne IS found in the fact that In a short time fi.uuo stud animals, such as horses, cattle, and 
sheep, were Imported from Great Britain, while during the same time only 2,000 were requirM for 
Australia. It would be strange If Argimtinc sheep bnH'ders, situated in the Wst sheep country in tlie 
world, had nothing to show for their large enU'r{>risi' and outlay. English representative breeders 
who visited the International Stock Rhow held lUiir Buenos Ayn's lost year expressed amazement at 
the magniticcntcollwtion (d local-bred shcej* ptvsent f<»r lluur inspection. 

In its report for 1808 the English board of agriculture allmh^ to lh(‘ marked improvement in the 
quality of the sheen (pnibably frozen carcassi>s) s(‘nt fntm that source. (In 1880 only a few (‘arcusass 
were exported, while in 18% they amount'd to many millions.) 

ARGKNTINK CI.IMATK AND HOJL FAVORABLE TO SHRF.I' BREEDING. 

The Argentine’s elimale and soil art* particularly favorable for Bheei> breeding, and the woo 
acquires a softness and luster not readily found in Kurui>e. To these natural conditions has now 
been added the competent knowledge uml care of the brc‘eder, mid the extension of the railway sys¬ 
tem hiw been followed by the formation of agricultural societies, shows and fairs In every district, 
bringing with them the fiiiniliarity with the poiiiLs of each typical breed and providing the grower 
with a market at his own door at which he can buy the sires he needs to improve and renew the 
blo^ of his flocks. 

Mr. Gibson goes on to say that the Argentine now offers to the world’s mamifactiirers wools of a 
fair uniformity of quality, claiming us high a standard as those from any other part of the globe. 

This reference U» the wiml industry in the Argentine Republic ^ Mr. Gibson clearly shows how 
much the reciprocity commission have betui deceived when such official communications arc given 
out as that recently published, which stated that a reiluction of 20 per cent of the Dingley duties on 
Argentine wool will not be injurious to the woolgrowers in the United States. 

IMFHOVEMENT IS QUALITY OP ARGENTINE WOOLS. 

The marked improvement in the quality of Argentine wools has been as conspicuous a feature of 
the development of the w(k>1 indiistiV in that country as has the numerical increase in flocks. 

According to the July circular of Messrs. G. &0. Krcgllngcr.of Antwerp, at the present time nearly 
two-thirds of the clip is wool of the first cla.ss, closely resembling that produced in Maryland, Vir¬ 
ginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, Kentucky, Missouri, Michigan, Indiana, Wls- 
conrin, Iowa, and several of (he States producing so-called Territory wool, and especially the wool of 
Wyoming, Montana, Utah, and part of Oregon. 

This cliange in quality denotes the gradual disappearance of the Merino as well as thc^e Cordova 
sheep which produce the rough carpet wools exported from the Argentine—they having been 
replaced by the English or mutton bretnlN, and since 1897 this change has been so rapid that if the 
same rate (s continued In a very short time the entire clip will be similar to tiie wools produced in 
the United States. 

So recently os 1891 the late John L. Houston, of the Hartford Carpet Company, claimed that the 
improvementlnthe breed of theold Cordova carpet wool sheep waseventhenin mpid progress. They 
being surrounded and narrowed in by Improved flocks, so that those which nod heretofore pro¬ 
duct (»rpet wools were changing so rapidly that even at that date it was almcwt Impossible to procure 
a quantity of the Cordova worn sufficient for his use in the manufacture of carpets. 

Yet the redprocity commission In the statement recently given to the public press as official 
declared that the bulk of the Argentine wools which would be favored by the reciprocity treaty 
would be these very carpet wools now still more rapidly disappearing. 

In time Uie improvement in Argentine flocks will be the same as It was in New Mexico. 

In 1868 New Mexico produced carpet wools almost exclusively, but with the advent of the railroads 
came Merino rams from the States, so that now, with the exception of a few flocks owned by Mexicans 
or Indians, carpet wools have almost ceased to be a product of Now Mexico. 

The production of Argentine carpet wools likewise will soon be a thing of the past. The clip of 
that Republic, together with thatoi Uruguay, is the sole exception to thegeneral decrease in clothing 
wool production throughout the world, and if the wooi duties are decreased it will be upon tbe class 
of wools that compete with and closely resemble our home-grown'peoduct. 

Another objection is that the wools of the Uruguay district and tbewe of Punta Arena (tbe latter 
«v»ppiiiring parts of Pat^onla and the countiy adlaceiit Co the Stmita of Magellan), and many other 
k^& ol South American wools grown ontelde of the Argentine Kepubllo, but which resemble Argen¬ 
tine wools BO closely as to make Ideutificatlon almost lmp(»sible, will be admitted into this country 
at the same reduced duties. 
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Tbe very severe and important part of our competition with South American wools is with that 
Imported on the skin. The River Plata is the Bhippinf point for aUna gathered up from ail over 
South America, fti^d the wool U pulled off of the pelt in theTnlted States. 

The present duty upon wool on the skin is 1 cent leas than upon fleece or clipped wool. This duty 
U now 3 cents per pound on carpet wools on the aklu, and 10 cents per pound on clothine wool on the 
akin. A r^uction of 20 per cent in these low duties on wool importeo on the skin, which Is lmpo^ 
tant In volume, would be a very serious injury to the American wool g^wlng industry. 


SKIRTED WOOLS IN THE ARGENTINE. 

The process of skirtiRg—which, as is well-known, consists in the removal of the least valuable t^rts 
of the neeoe, such as the leg and belly pieces, which in the Southern Hemisphere are particularly liable 
to b^me matted with burs—wos not extensively practiced in the Argentine previous to In 
fact, a Philadelphia wool buyer, who claims to have first introduced the practice and whiste testimony 
is entitled to credence, states that Uie act of skirtieg as now practiced was almost if nut entirely 
unknown there so late as 1395. During the free-wool period, however, the preference of the United 
Btates for skirted wools was re(*(^ize<r. and Argentine fleec<» were skirted especially for the North 
American market, and sent here in laige quaiiuties, and on account of their greater average leng^ 
of staple many manufacturers prefer them to the unskirted domestic at an even price. The wools 
require no sorting and are often used just ru» they are received in the original bale. There is noclass 
of American wool that cou be used without first sorting it. 

Paragraph 356, Sc'hedule K, of the Dingley tariff act states that w(k> 1. which has been sorted or 
Increased in value by the rejection of any part of the original fleece, shall pay twice the duty to 
which such wool would otherwise be subjected, provided, however, that sklrU‘d wool as Imjmrtea in 
1890 is excepted. 

Itdid not take long, however, for importers to pns'ure evidence to prove that skirting was actually 
practiced In thi* Argentine in 1890, and many of these wwds us now prepar«Hl for market, owing to this 
tochni(‘ality, ait^ admitted ui>on )>aymenl of a single duty. 

Jtis therefore evident that a reduction of the rates upon them' skirted wools from 11 cents to 8A 
cents WT pound, as provided by the propow.'d reciprocity tu'aty, wouhl l(»wer the duties below what 
would be adequate protection. 

THE RKPRCrr OPON PKICKH oK THU PROIKWKI) KICDOITION. 

The proposed reduction in the duty is an iniisjrtunt matter to the woolgrowers of the United 
States, as it would ultimately compel an equivalent nnluotiou of 21 cents per pound in the price of 
domiwtie medium wool. Argentine sklrli*d low medium wools shrink about the same as the same 
grade of unsklrted domosth's, m that biith command tin* same grease value In the UniUd States. 

Argentine crossbred wools, spinning to wlmt are known here us 46's u» 60 ’h qualities, e<jrrcspond- 
ing to ail American medium in the unwashed condition, but skirted, now cost in the Argentine 
Republic 20 cents. With 1 cent added for freight the cost afloat in New York would not be under 
21 cents, but with the Dingley tariff dutv of 11 cents added the cost to the Amcritian conmuner would 
be 32 <‘ents lor W(»ol of the same class and quality as domestic unwashed raiHlium combing, the out¬ 
side price for which on January 1 was cents. Thus it would appear that an effort is being made 
to reiiuec the duties of the Dingley Act befoR* It has had a trial. 

The proposed treaty would lower the ira{H)rtIug point price for domestic unwashed medium wool 
from 32 cents to but a fraction over 29 cents, and this would pmctlcallv wipe out the present 25 per 
cent margin between domestic wools and those gr(*wn In the Argentine, the disa]>pearance of the 
margin l^iug aitcomplislicd by the lowering of the duty-paid cost of foreign, instead of by the gradual 
but fnevitaUe advance of domestic wikiIs h> the parity of foreign, which must take place as stam as 
the vast quantity of W(k) 1 acquired on a frcc-wool b^is in anticipation of the Dingley tariff act is 
(sjusiimed 

DISTUKBINO THE PRESENT TARIFF. 

Not only will tiic imjjioscd treaty disturb the grwlually approacthing equilibrium of the Dingley 
tariff uel 'hefoR* it nas had time lo become fully established, and U|Km which alone permanent 
relations Indwi'cn wisffgRiwers and manufacturers can lie based, but it disarranges entirely the 
whole theory of equitable, well-l>alanccd, and mutual protection to both wool and woolens which 
worked so satisfactorily during tlie Mi'Kinley tariff pcriwl and now under the pR»ont Jaw. 

Based upon the fact that 4 pounds of avi rage Argentine uuwaslied wool arc Required to make 1 
iwuiid of flnished chdh, the ('omiMmsatory duty ur*on woolens was arranged in that ratio, so that a 
pound of iiufKirtcsl cloth now pays a duly of 44 iTiit**, or four times the 11 cent duty upon 1 iKumd of 
imwasheil wool of the first class. 

The proi)o.sed reduction, however, would enable the American manufacturer to obtain his wool at 
a duty of onlv cents per i>ound, while the compensjitory duty upon hts priKluct would remain at 
44 cents, in ehect decreasing by 20 jicr cent the pRitection to wool, but at the same time increasing 
by 25 per cent the eomiiensatory protection to domestic woolen munufacturea or, to put It in another 
way, woolens would Ikj pnitccted by a compensatory duty equal to five times the duty on w<x)l instead 
of the preiient rate of four times the wik>1 duty. 

The Dingley tariff act was so wisely drawn that manufacturers in the United Htates now enjoy for 
the first time in its history a larger share of the home market than ever before, and the recent advance 
of 10 percent in the wages of 200,000 operatives in wcwleii mills proves conclusively that this advan- 
twe extends to the employee a.s well as the employer. 

Notwithstanding the temptation to do so, however, to the credit of the manufacturer it must be 
said that so far from encouraging the passage of the proposed treaty a number of the most prominent 
ones have alrwwiy earnestly protested to the President and Congressmen against disturbing the pres¬ 
ent condition of supposed security which has succeeded the recent chaos of tariff changes. 

The National Association of Woolen Manufacturers at its annual meeUng in Boston, on January 10, 
1900, adopted a resolution specifically indicating their opposition to the ratification of the Argentine 
reciprocity treaty. 

The woolen manuhicturers of the United States are the only parties whose interests appear to be 
favored by the reduetkm in the wool duties, and they regard the Argentine treaty as a mistake and 
took action in oppOBttlon to tlie treaty before many <ff the woolgrowers had even heard that there 
was any proposluon before Congress inimical to their interest. 

WOOLGROWERS AROUSED. 

At a meeting in Columbus, January 11, the Ohio Wool Qrowers’ Association adopted a protest against 
the proposed treaty of raciprocity with the Argentine RepubUc, wherein a reduotioD of 20 per cent in 
the duty on wool exported to the United States is provided for. A committee, Including the pred- 
dent of the association, was appointed to go to Wuihington and work against the ratification of the 
treaty. 
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THB W<K>JX}UOWK£ ACKNOWLRDGBR RUIMTANTIAL BENEFITS RECEIVED FROM THE DINOLEY TARIFF ACT. 

At the third annual convention of the National Live Htock Aiwooiation of the United States, held at 
Fort Worth, Tex., .fanunry Ifi. the prudent, Mr. J. W. Springer, in the course of an address of wel* 
come, said: " Less than a det^ade has passed since wool sold at 8 cents per pound on the range, while 
next year’s clip is now being contracted for at 20 cents on the mneh. Our sheep could dnd no buyer 
during the free-wool period at $1.50 and $2 per head, whertMs now anything with wool on Its Imok is 
being searched for ^vith great diligence at from $2.50 to $4 each ” 

Every Congressman knows that t would be impossible to accomplish the proposed reduction in the 
tariff on wool by a bill Introduced for this purpose alone, but the same result may easily be occom' 

f tUshisl throiign the propowKl treaty provisions now so strenuously opposed by all the interests 
nvolved. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Htive you any explanation to give of the world-wide 
decrease per capita in the use of wool?—A. Yes; if 1 have not made that clear 
before. In fhe early part of my remarks I stated that new methods of manufac¬ 
ture have been discovered which made it possible to use cotton and mix it with 
wool so that it could not be detected and so that it in no way injured the wearing 
quality. With cotton at 10 rants a pound and scoured wool at 00 cents, there is a 
tremendous inducement to substitute as much cotton as possible without maktog 
an entire cotton fabric. This, as I stated More, is a world-wide condition and 
not limited to the United States. Our manufacturers did not understand it pre¬ 
vious to the Wilson tariff period. It is a lesson they learned from foreigners 
during tliat period. 

Q. You did not make that quite clear, and I thought yon might want to make 
a further statement.—A. Those are the facts. The substitution is world wide. 

Q. Are yon aware of any movement fur the extension of foreign commerce in 
connection witli the wool manufacture of the United States?—A. No. Under 
present conditions that would not be i)ossible to a very large extent; and I will 
tell yon why. We have extended our exiso ts of mauul'actures in steel goods. 
We have here the raw material, the coal and the ore in inexhaustible supply. The 
tariff was so high upon manufactures of iron that capital was induced to enter 
into tliat branch of manufacture, and I'uoniions plants like the Carnegie’s and 
the Bethleliem steel works and others have giown u]), so that tewlay, notwith¬ 
standing we iiay double the wages that an^ paid abroad in similar lines of busi¬ 
ness, we can compete ndth the foredgn manufacturer in making steel bridges and 
locomotives and things of that kind; but in W(K)leu manufacturing we can not, 
for the reason that theelement of labor is so large in manufacturing textiles, and 
particularly clothing, that it is not likely that we shall ever be successful in com- 
Mting with Enrojie in the markets of the world. We had a chance at free wool 
anriug the Wilson tariff !ict, and that experiment is siiflScient to satisfy every¬ 
body now in the business that we h;td better not attempt that again. 

Q. You found that experimenting with free wool you lost your home market 
and failed to get another'?—A. Yes; and the reason for that is the foreigner has 
some advantages over us in the way of wool supply. Wool can not be produced 
in the United States, where the sheep hav(! to be housed and fed grain a portion 
of the year, in competition with the wool in the Southern Hemisphere, where they 
graze out all the year round. Even in our own Territory, where they graze over 
the Government land, we have to cut hay for them in the winter, and even with 
that advantage we arc iinablo to compete on evem tenns with foreign manufac¬ 
turers, because the element of labor is the maximum cost in producing textiles, 
while in steel it is the minimum. 

(jj. Canyon state, to the yard of cloth, the relative ratio of material and labor?— 
A. No; that would be trespassing on the ground of the manufacturer, and I would 
rather not enter on his territory; but I can state in general terms that the element 
of labor in textiles is so great that if the foreigner has any advantage in raw 
material he can whip us at the end. Until we get wages down to his basis, where 
they work 14 hours a day—when we come to that we can take the markets of the 
world for woolen cloth. I do not know what is to happen to ns when we make 
more woolen cloth than we consume. We are rapidly approaching that. I can 
not imagine conditions in the United States where factory girls work 14 hours a 
day and until noon on Sunday. We had better atop making cloth. Although in 
the course of centuries the time may come when our population wiU be so dense 
that conditions nrsvailing in Europe may prevail here, hut so long as there are 
unoccupied Ian®, and there are so many opportunities for men and women to 
get employment which is better than any they have the opjwrtnnlty to have in 
overcrowded Europe- 

(By Mr. Claeke, interrupting.) Is it not probable that if we had a long 
period or steady general prosperity, the producing power, or rather, the purchas¬ 
ing power of the poorer classes, many of whom do not wear much wool, will 
increi^ so as to make a larger home market for the woolen manufacturer?—A. 
Tha^l <ii|idoubtedly is the direction in which the woolen manufacturer is looking. 
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As I eicplained a littte while ago, daring the fiscal year, or 13 months, from Jaly 
to July, American mills consume 60,000,000 pounds a month, or 800,000,000 a 
yew, which means that people have been able to buy woolen cloth who never 
before have been able to purchase such. The population has increased and the 
purchasing power has increased. We export practically none, and any expansion 
in the production means an increase in consumption, u railroad eanungs, which 
are usually taken as the criterion of trade conditions, may be taken as a basis, 
railroad ^mings are greater than they have ever been, which means tWe is 
more business, more transportation. An increase in transportation means that 
people in remote districts are requiring materials more than ever before. It goes 
without saying that if they require it they have money to buy it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqohab.) Now, while yon are making these remarks aliout the 
small foreign market for woolen goods, do you take into view the whole carpet 
trade of this country?—A. No; I do not. That is an exception. I was speaking of 
such textiles as people wear. Carjiets are woven rapidly by machinery, and some 
carpets are exported, but it is not a profitable business. I will explain why it is 
not. The head of one concern, on the banks of the Hudson, which has largely 
exported cariiets, informed me they could reduce the cost of manufacture per 
yard if they ran their mill—to use his expression—“ as tight as we can run it; 
everything humming to its utmost, and by doing that we can produce more car- 

E sts than we can find a market for in the United States. We send our surplus to 
ondon and sell at auction for what it will bring, and sometimes it brings less 
than the cost of production: but .>nr corporation pays a dividend every year.” 
Now. they could not do that except they found a place to dump their surplus. In 
that we are reversingthe practice of the tin-plate manufacturer. He used to keep 
up the pricoof the tin plate all over the world and dump his surplus on the United 
States and cnish our infant industries in the tin-plate business-when we had no 
tariff. This is reversing the case; the gcxids that are oxp<irted are sold at a loss, 
but if they made only what they could sell here they would have to run short time. 

Q. Is it not usually claimed that Philadelphia has qiiite a largo trade in Axmin- 
sters, raofinette. and chenille?—A. I know of no considerable quantity of Philadel¬ 
phia carjHits that ai e exported. 

tj. Is it not generally understood that the Philadelphia carpet has supplanted 
the British carpet?—A. In nnr home market. I do not know of any imported 
carpets ever sold. The highest grade of carpets, all the Wilton and Axminsters, 
are made in America—are all of American production. 

Q. Is there not a considerable export of chenille?—A. I do not know as to that. 
My business does not bring me in contact with carpet manufacturers. I am 
not acquainted with the subject in this one instance, nor did I take the trouble to 
investigate the export of carjiets. I do not see how it could be done when there 
was a duty on carpet wool and wages double that in any country where carpets 
were to be exported. But under conditions of overproduction they export the snr- 
plusand sell at a loss, and the company pays a dividend. That is all I nave to say. 

Q. Have you any remarks to make generally on the subject of reciprocity as 
affecting the American mannfactiu'er?—A. I believe in James G. Blaine's reci¬ 
procity, which relates to duties between two countries on commodities which one 
or the other country does not produce. If there is anything we produce that 
another nation does not havi!, and they have something which we do not have and 
which does not take the place of something which we have, I believe in making 
reciprocity duties which would cover such an industry; but it ought to lie safe¬ 
guarded vrith conditions that would prevent the destruction of any industry here 
established. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are you familiar with the French system of maximum 
and minimum duties?—A. No. I do not believe in a sliding scale. My experience 
with imports is that if there are two duties the great bulk of them come in at the 
lower duty; and there are commodities with a new commercial name, and the 
courts settle it, and the nation loses every time. I remember a case of the highest 
form of manufactured wool. This was under the law of 1888, when waste was 
brought in at the low duty of 10 cents a pound, while on merino wool, scoured 
and combedready for spinning to yam called “ top,” the duty would have been 60 
cents a pound. Machinery was devised which broke the merino wool top up into 
small pieces so it could be called waste, and it came in at 10 cents a pound. A 
number of us protested, and suit was brought against the importers to collect the 
proper duty. Men were brought in from woolen mills and run through the wit¬ 
ness stand by the score. “Here is the article; are you familiar with it?” “Ym.” 
“ What is its name?” “Waste.” “Thatwilldo.” So when the judge charged the 

J ury the weight of the evidence was that this was waste. The district attorney 
lere in PhilMelphia received a commission to go abroad, and he found the man 
breaking it up, and found the machinery, and it was being broken up to avoid tike 
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American duties and to pass as waste. When he spt bach there was a new trial, 
and the Government won its case; and the McKinley law was passed shortly 
after that, and that safeguarded the American industiy so that practice was no 
longer followed. But it only proves this; That if there are two duties means will 
be devised to avoid the higher one, and the goods will come in under the lower. 

Q. As I understand the working of the French tariff, it has a maximum and 
minimum duty, and the minimum duty is used with countries that will give an 
equal concession to France, and to that extent has the appearance of reciprocity?— 
A. Well, that will probably depart from Mr. Blaine’s theory of reciprocity, which 
is limited to the exchange of commodities one of the countries does not produce. 
That is the only principle that America ought to consent to—the Blaine theory. 

Q. Unless the minimum is sufficiently high to protect the country?—A. Yes. 
We got into onr blonder -with the Argentine Republic through Mr. Kasson receiv¬ 
ing misinformation which he was convinced was correct. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) A friend of mine who spends about half his time in 
Buenos Ayres buying w<x)l informs me that agents for American agricultural 
machinery and implements whom he has met in that country infonn him that they 
can not sell theii goods because the fanners wishing to use their machines and 
implements are unable to export their wool to America; and he thinks, therefore, 
that we ought to have a treaty which will jiennit such an exchange, and that it 
will lie a benefit to both countries. What do yon say to that?—A. I think the 
advantage to the American agricultural machinery manufacturer would be more 
than offset by the disadvantage to the American wool industry. There are 
3,000,000 woolgrowers in the United States; that is, there are 1,000,000 owners of 
sheep, and they will each average 1 employee, so there are practically 3.000,000 peo¬ 
ple directly interested in the growing of wool, to say nothing of the transportation 
of that wool and others who handle it, so that anything that disturbs or injures or 
cripples it would cripple a very much larger number of peojilc than would be 
benefited by any increase in the manufacture of agricultural imidements. There 
is no doubt about it lieing a benefit to the agiicultural implement manufacturer 
to get the markets of the world. It was that Influence that worked up this reci- 
pnxjity treaty. Wo found there was a lobby in Washington, backed mostly by 
the agricultural implement manufacturers, that was behind this Argentine reci¬ 
procity. 'That was perfectly proper and right for them, for they saw no furthei 
than their own interests, not taking the broad view of it as it might affect the 
whole nation, and they of course did what they thought was a very reasonable 
thing to do, and thought the nation would be Iwuefited. 

6. Is it true that tlie whole trade with South America is conducted on the prin- 
ci^es of barter?—A. No; not at all. The wools in South America find their way 
to Buenos Ayres. The men who sell their wool have no choice whatever of the 
part of the world to which that wool is to be shipped and it ac;cumulatee in what 
are called “ barracas,” which would be perhaps the Spanish word for warehouse, 
and buyers from all over the world come there and make their selections, and the 
grower has no knowledge whatever of the final destination of that wool. 

In a political sense much use has been made of these circumstances. Since it 
became-a jmlitical question the woolCTOwers there have been harangued on the 
subject of forcing a market in the Unite<l States for their wool as the price 
of selling agricultural implements; but I do not imagine 1 per cent of the 
woolgrowers there know or care where their wool goes. The market price in 
Buenos Ayres is regulated by the London and Antwerp markets, and a good deal 
of it goes there—most of it goes there. Some little comes to the United States, 
and tnat little is the tegest part of the wool imported into the United States 
from any nation in the world, with the single exception of Australasia. So I 
think it will be found out, if the figures are investirated, that they are sending 
us already many times over the value of the agricultural implements they buy 
from ns. This is a point I would suggest for investigation; Take the export value 
of agricultural implements that go to the Argentine ^public and take the import 
value of the wool we already buy from them, and I venture to say that we buy 
from them a thousand times more value in wool than they buy from ns in the 
shape of {^cultural implements. 

Q. (By Mr. Farqchar.) When you pass upon yom' testimony as printed by 
this commission, could you convemently at that time make that comparison?—A. 
The figures would be easy to obtain. 

Q. It is the intention of the commission to have you give it as a part of your 
tesmnony.—A, I will prepare a table and submit it at your next session showing 
that the Argentine Republic sells about 931 per cent of her wool to Europe and 
buys of Europe only about 8} per cent of her agricultural machinery; while about 
71 per cent of her wool is exported to the United States and 911 Pdr cent of her 
agncultural machinery is bought here. 
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(Mr. Theodor* Juiitloe wa« rM*lledH * witneiso* DooomhsrW, 1900, iit 12.40p. ml, and lurther 
teflithed aa follov*:} 

The Witness, The qaestion that was being considered at the termination of 
my prerions examination was that of reciprocity, and the question of the com- 
paratiTe amounts of merchandise eimorted by the Argentine BepuUic to the 
United States and bought from the United Steles was under discussion. Yon 
asked me some questions. I thought I knew where to get the exact information 
which you asked for, and I have procured it this morning at the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museums, an establishment that is equipped better than any other in 
the world for infonnation of that kind; and they were particularly well equipped 
with information relating to the demand by the Argentine Republic for American 
agricultural machinery and with the quantities purchased by that nation of us 
daring recent years. So I have brought with me the infonnation that you 
asked for. 

As I understand the contention of the representatives of the Argentine Republic, 
it is that if we would reduce our duties on their wool they would buy more of 
our agricultural machinery; claiming that they would buy much more of our 
machinery if we would take much more of their wool; and that there would be 
mutual advantages in an increased trade in that direction. In other words, 
if we would buy more of their wool they would buy more of our agricultural 
machinery. 

An investigation of this subject has shown me that they export 934 per cent of 
their wool to Europe and buy of Europe 83 jier cent ot their agricultural machin¬ 
ery. They export to the Umted States 74 iier cent of their wind, and buy 911 per 
cent of their machinery of us. 

There is another feature that is conspicuous, which completely refutes their 
statement. We have sold to the Argentine Republic in the 3 years, 1897,1898, and 
1899, |3,.').89,622 worth of agricultural machinery, nearly the whole of it having 
liedli sold to them since we put the duty upon wool. They bought very little from 
us when we took their wool free of duty. In 1897 they Urnght lose than $300,000 
worth of agricultural machinery of ns, when we took a larger amount of their 
wool free of duty than ever before. In 1898 and 1899 we iiuiKwed a duty of 11 
cents a pound—or perhaps it would average about 10 cents, because some of it 
was caniet wool—and they bought in those 2 years over $3,000,000 worth of agri¬ 
cultural machinery—more after the tariff was put on the wool than they bought 
when the wool was taken free of duty. 

Now, as they bought almost all their agricultural machinery from us, they have 
undoubtedly taken all they need and all they require, so that their proposition to 
increase their purchase of agricultural maclilnery from ns in return for a reduc¬ 
tion of duty upon their wool does not indicate their ability to carry out any such 
proposition, because they get practically all they use from ns under existing con- 
mtions. 

I have prepared a table giving these figures, and will submit it as part of my 
testimony. It is important because it contains a statement of facts that would 
look as though the representatives of the Argentine Republic were endeavoring 
to sell ns a gold brick. * 

The following is the table above referred to; 


1 

Period. 

Amount. 

j 

' Hemarl^s. 

Total Aiventine vruol exports.. J 
Exporten to the United StatiM i 
from Argentine. 

8yearM-1897ilfWW,1899.. 

8154.318,466 

7i per cent exported to the 
united States. 

8 ycurH-1897,18W, 1899.. 

11,656,994 

Exported to Europe iroin 
Argentine. 

3 years—1897,1898,1899.. 

: 142,662,4r2 

92J[ per cent exported to Eu¬ 
rope. 

Total imports of aericultoial ' 
implements into the Argen¬ 
tine. i 

* 8year&-1897,1898,189V.. 

i 

3,881,710 


'Total imports of t^eultnral 
Implements into the Ar^n- 
tine from United States. 

3years-18d7,1898, im.. 

3,539,622 

9U per cent from the United 
States. 

Tohil Imports of agricul- 
tunl implements into 
the Argentine from 
other countries. 

3 years. 

342.088 

8| per cent from oUier coun¬ 
tries. 


Total Tala* of the wool clip of the United State* for three yean, 1897,1898, and 1899, wo* 9198,889,000. 
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That if) all I have to say, excepting upon the question of labor. I will say there 
are 2,000,000 people directly and indirectly engaged in the production of American 
wool. I am not familiar with the number of people employed in the manufactui'o 
of amcultural implements, but I doubt very much whether there are 20,000 in 
the United States. The number engaged in making the amount of agriciiltural 
machinery sent to the Argentine Republic certainly would not be more than 2,000 
or 8,000; and to benefit these 2,000 or 3,000 men by the increased sales of machin¬ 
ery to the Argentine Eepnblicit is proposed to injure 2.000,000 Americans engaged 
in the production of wool. So, lootang at it from that standpoint alone and 
entirely apart from the situation suggested by these figures, I can not see that it 
can be at all to the interests of the people of the United States—the working peo¬ 
ple of the United States—to consider for 1 minute the proposition that has been 
made to have reciprocity with the Argentine Republic on the question of lower 
duties on wool when we already sell them nearly all of their agricultural machinery. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakke.) Does the importation of wool directly to this country 
from the Argentine Rcipuhlic measure our consumption of the wool grown there? 
Is it not a fact that wo import from England large imantities of Argentine wool?— 
A. The bulk of it comes to us via the continent or Europe, hut in the Treasury 
record of our importation of wool from the Argentine Republic, that country is 
credited with every pound received, no matter how it comes, whether via Great 
Britain or elsewhere. 

Q. Would that method of r<‘ceiving wool gi-own there be essentially changed 
if we had reciprocity with them?—A. The American nation can not take very much 
more wool than it now receives from abroad without crowding out the American 
producer’s opportunity to sell. It we should incre;»se our imports from the Ar¬ 
gentine Repuldic considerably, w'e should have to reduce the American producer's 
market to that same extent. Wi* now have all the wool we w.ant, more than we 
want: we import, a little in addition to the Ameriiain supply, and if we increased 
our importations from the Argentine Re]mhlic it would not lessen our importa¬ 
tions from Australia, liecause they are not the siuue kind of wools. The Argen¬ 
tine wools are precisely the s:vme as the American, and if wc! make a larger market 
here for the Aigentine wools it is at the expense of the American producer. Any 
increase of importation from theAritentine Repuldic is at the expense of the 
American producer. It is not likely we can expand vei y jiai ticnlarly in the mat¬ 
ter of wo(d consnni])tinn, as I stated yesterday. It hasbeeu demonstrated through 
the 12 months from .Tiily 1, IMiJl). to .Inly I, IIIOO. when the machinery for the first 
time in its history ran to its utmost capacity, that in 12 months we can produce 
as much as we can consume in 1.5 months; so we have reached the maximum of 
consumption. 

Q. If we have prosperity, will not the purchasing power increase so they can 
take more woolen goods?—A. There will be some increase in population, and it 
will mean an increased use for wool. The American workman buys more cloth¬ 
ing than any other workman in any other part of the world, and when his wages 
are quadruple those on the other side, instead of being double, probably every 
memoer of his family will indulge themselves in luxuries in the way of woolen 
clothing, so we may expand our woolen manufactures in that way, but we are 
limited to our home market for the lu-esent. Unless labor conditions are reduced 
to the level of those in Europe, or below that, we can not expect to capture the 
markets of the world foi-woolen textiles. 

Q. If labor conditions were reduced to the European level, would not that 
impair the purchasing imwer of the people'?—A. Decidedly. The European laborer 
or workingman buys but little clothing. It takes all he earns for food and shelter, 
leaving no margin for anything but the barest necessities in the way of clothing, 
The American workingman has a Sunday suit, and his wife dresses as well as 
anybody else; you see them in their good clothes and you would not know who 
they were. A Swiss girl arrived in this country, and her sister had been a gov¬ 
erness in my family. When she arrived she remarked. “ Is this a holiday?” (She 
arrived on a week day.) “ No; why do you ask? ” “ Why, everybody is in their 
Sunday clothes. ” That illustrates the way the American people spend their money 
when they have it to spend; they buy more and better clothing. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Yesterday you spoke of the advantage that foreign 
woolCTOwers have by reason of the sheep grazing all the year round.-A. Yes. 

(J. The question has lieen suggested whether they do not have to pay rented for 
the CTazing lands.—A. In Australia the rental on pasture lands is not as great as 
the American taxes on the sheep. Judge Lawrence is, or was, the president of the 
National Association of Wool Growers; you will find it in his statement before 
the Ways and Means Committee when Mr, Wilson was chairman. 

Q. Your jndmnent is, then, if there is any advantage it is overcome to the dis- 
"advantages of the wool grow'ers of the United States?—A. The United States has 
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disadvantages to contend with in the matter of taxation and high freight trmis- 
portation that more than counterbalance any other advantages. 

Q. (By Mr. Claeke.) Do you think of anting else you would like to state?— 
A. I think that covers everrthing. Mr. Steel has mentioned a circumstance or 
thought that is in the mind of every woolen manufacturer that I meet. Their 
experience with the Wilson tariff law, when they were conceded the advantages 
of free raw material, was snch as to cause them to feel a degree of terror when 
any suggestions are made toward altering the tariff; they hope it will be let 
alone. Many of them admit it is not such a tariff a.s they would have made; very 
few will concede that the wool duties are not too hi^h; it would be to their inter¬ 
est to have lower wool duties. But notwithstanding wool duties were placed 
higher than they ought to he in the opinion of manufacturera, I can not find 
a single man who is willing to take the risk of any tariff changes. They will 
endure any disadvantages they are at cheerfully and for years to come rather 
than have the subject of a change even broached. They suffered so before under 
tariff changes, and have seen how difficult it is to make a perfect law where there 
are representatives from such conflicting interests that uiey believe we have as 
near a perfect instrument as can ever lie devised. It is practically the old McKin¬ 
ley law with some improvements, anditis working well; and while the profits of 
the manufacturers are small, and they grumble a good deal almut not being 
enabled to run their machinery full tiuie tlvrough the whole of the year, yet they 
all admit they are Imf ter off than they are likely to be with any change that is 
likely to be made, 

(Testimony closed.) 


Philadelphia, Tkxemlxr i'l, v.m). 

TESTIHOKT OF MR. CHARLES H, CRAMP, 

President uf the Williiiiii, (’ramp A" Sons Ship and iJttgiiu’ Building C'oi/yamy, 
Philadelphia. 

The subcommission being in .session at Tlie Manufacturers’ Club, Pliiladelphia, 
Mr. Charles H. Cramp appeared as a witness at 10.U5 a. m., and. having duly 
affirmed, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhae.) Please state your full name, address, and business.— 
A. Charles H. Cramp, president of the William Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine 
Building Company. Address of the sliipbnilding (iompany is Philadelphia. 

Q. Have you any statement that yon desii’e to make preliminary to any ques¬ 
tions by the commission?—A. The best idea I can mve you of the progress of our 
shijiyard would be extracts from the monopaph which we puhlimed at the 
bepnning of 1894, which brought its history down to that point. 

At that time we said (reading): "Daring the 04 years of its existence, to the 
end of 1893, the number of men employed in Cramp’s shipyard has increased 
from lees than 100 who worked for William Cramp when he began business on 
his own account in 1830 to the army of .'i.OOO in the service of the present com¬ 
pany, and the pay roll has grown from a few hundred dollai's in the primitive old 
yard to $54,0()0 a week at this writing, besides the enormous amount of labor 
employed and wages paid by contributory industries upon which the shipyard 
relies for mateml in various stages of manufacture. 

" The shipyard has reached a stage of development at which it is not merely a 
manufactory in private hands, but the greatest naval arsenal in the Westem 
Hemisphere, universally recognized by the Government, the press, and the people 
as a public institution of the first importance to the sea power of the nation. 

"The founder of these works, William Cramp, wasof the true American pioneer 
type; the tyjie of men who leave behind them jiermanent monuments of creative 
genius. Beginning work on his own account at the early age of 33, and on a con¬ 
siderable scale for those times, he steadily pushed his w^ to the front, shrinking 
from no obstacle and undismayed by any misfortune. He was essentially a man 
of steady habits; free from vices, scrupulously exact in business eng^ements; 
methodical in the conduct of his work; a thorough and effective disciplinarian 
in the management of his working force; yet mild of manner and genial of 
intercourse. 

“His pride in his work, which was extraordinary, sprung more from ambition 
to excel in professional reimtation than from a more sordid motive. He liked a 
profitable contract; but he liked better to have his name borne over the world as 
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the builder of famone ships, and more than once in a long career his ambition for 
distinction got the better of his desire for profit. At the time of his death he had 
completed more than half a century of constant professional work on his own 
account, daring which period he had doubtless missed fewer days’ work than any 
man he ever employed. His vigor of body was equal to the energy of his mind, 
and it is literally trae that his last illness was also his first. 

“At an early period of his career the value of the enterprise which he was 
steadily creating became apparent to his neighbors, and he soon established a 
business standing and repute universally conceded to be unimpeachable. 

“The existing establishment may fairly be viewed as a case of ‘survival of the 
fittest.’ When William Cramp laid his first keel in 1830, there were not less than 
12 other shipyards on the river fronts of Philadelphiar—the Delaware and the 
Schuylkill—and they were of approximately equal cavity and importance. No 
trace of any of them lingers now. Excepting the establishment of Neafie & Levy 
and the Charles Hillman Company, which are on a comparatively small scale, 
though possessing enviable repute for high quality of work, modem shipbuilding in 
Philadelphia is concentrated in the yard and shops founded by William Cramp. 

“To trace the vicissitudes under which these old-time shipyards disappears 
one by one might form an interesting study, but for the present it suffices to say 
that Cramp’s alone survives to this day, growing apace with the city, the coun¬ 
try, and the times in which we live, until it has become a colossal monument to 
the perseverance, the industry, and the probity of the modest man whose name it 
bears. 

“The shipyards which have vanished Imilt wooden vessels only. When the 
great cliange from wood to iron came the establishment founded by William 
Cramp proved to bo the only one prepared to meet the new conditions. No one 
not familiar with the shipbuilding art can comprehend the full significance of the 
transition. It involved not only new processes but new skill. Hardly a tool that 
was useful in wood constmction could be turned to use in iron. The woodwork¬ 
ing shipwrights found themselves practically comjiellcd to learn a new trade,but 
animated by the pluck and perseverance of William Crump, those in his employ 
enthusiastically cooi)erated with him and quickly mastered the new art. All saw 
that the iron slmt was inevitable, and William Cramp accepted it at the threshold 
of its advent. The other shipbuilders of his era could not or would not meet the 
new situation, and their shipyards have passed away.’’ 

.Among the principal oventB of William Cramp’s career was the building of the 
New Ironsides, the first American seagoing battle ship, in 1863, of which I offer 
a brief historical sketch. (Beading:) 

“At the outbreak of the civil war armored ship construction was in its infancy. 
Except a few ironclad floating batteries employed at the bombardment of Ein- 
burn in the Crimean war, and the armored frigates Warrior of the English navy, 
and Couronne of the French navy, ,iust then completed, there was no guide of 
experience or observation as to either design or structure of ironclad^vessels. 
Our Government, however, at an early period determined to build the most pow¬ 
erful cruising ironclad that the facilities of the country would admit. WiUiam 
Cramp & Sons unhesitatingly entered this untried and unknown field, and made 
a contract for the construction of the New Ironsides. She was of entirely unique 
design, 260 feet long over all, 58 feet 0 inches beam, and when fully equipped for 
sea di'ew about 16 feet, with a load displacement of about 5,000 tons, her re^stered 
tonnage being 8,250 tons. She was ship-rigged, had engines of 1,800 horsepower, 
and her speed under both sail and steam with a fair wind was about 11 Knots. 
Her battery was 16 11-inch Dahlgren guns in broadside, with 2 200-ponnder 
Parrott rifles on pivots forward and aft, all protected by sloping or inclined 
armor 4 inches thick. When the contract was signed, most of the timber 
of which she was built stood in the forests. But her heavy hull was framed, 
planked, decked, and plated in T months from the signing of the contract, and 
in 11 months from that date she was in action against Fort Sumter. Her 
service continued active and efficient throughout the war, including several 
actions with Fort Sumter, the bombardments of Port Fisher, and other impor¬ 
tant engagements. She was a stroim, comfortable, and seaworthy ship, and was 
mnerally considered the most formidable seagoing ironclad of her day. During 
tnis arduous period of her service, her executive officer was the present Admiral 
George £. Belknap, one of the ablest and most distinguished officers in the 
American Navy, who held that position until promoted to command the monitor 
Oononfcus.” 

I will state here that the New Ironsides was designed by myself. (Continuing 
reading:) 

“Though the development of 80 years has made the Ironsides appear crude, 
yet in her time, and in view of the circumstances of her building, she was a remark- 
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able achievemmt, and proved invnlnerable to any of the ordnance of that day. 
Her framing was tte most massive ever put in a wooden ^p, and her floors with- 
storf without serious injury the explosion of a large barrel torpedo under her 
while at anchor off Charleston. In several actions when her monitor consorts 
were sevOTely handled and 2 sunk, her sloping sides protected by 4-inch iron 
plating Imd upon 14 inches of solid timber backing, oonstotiy deflected the ene¬ 
my’s snot, and the only injury she received in more than 30 battles was that of 
having a port shutter carried away. 

“ The most conspicuous service of the New Ironmdes was in the bombardment 
of Fort Fisher, January 13 and 15,1865, and it . was also her last heavy engage¬ 
ment. She had been oontinnonsly at sea for over 3 years at that date, and all 
the time in Southern waters, but being coppered she escaped the fouling to which 
iron-bottomed ships are subject, and her cruising and maneuvering efficiency was 
never greater than at Fort Fisher. Her station there was on the left of the ‘ ‘ inner 
line,” composed, besides herself, of the double-turreted monitor Monadnock, and 
the single-turreted monitors Saupus, Canonieus, and Mahopae. The Ironeides 
anchored about 600 yards from the middle bastion of the fort, in which were 
mounted 2160-pounder Armstrong rifles. As these gins were much more power¬ 
ful than any of the ordnance which the Iroitsttles had encountered at Charles¬ 
ton or Savannah, it was feared that she would suffer. But she withstood the 1.50- 
pounder Armstrongs as well as she had the 10-inch Columbiads andT-inch Brooke 
rifles of the Charleston and Savannah defenses, and held her station to the end 
without serious injury; finally dismounting 1 of the Armstrongs and silencing 
the other with her battery of 11-inch smoothbores. It is worthy of note that the 
combat between the Inmeidee and Port Fisher was at the closest range ever 
attempted by a cruising ship against a land fortification. 

“No ship of the war-rime Navy saw more active service, and none was in action 
as many times as the Ironsidee. In 1866, whilelyinginordinaryatLeagnelsland, 
she took fire and burned to the water’s edge, when she sank; having made an 
imperishable place in our history as the pioneer seagoing armored ba®e ship of 
the American Navy.” 

In 1873-73 the four vessels forming the original American lino were built, of 
which ships 1 also offer a short history. (Reading;) 

“ In 1870 there was a considerable revival of national spirit in an effort to regain' 
the position of a maritime commercial power which our country had lost through 
the civil war. The immediate upshot of this movement was the formation of the 
American Steamship Company, and the construction, by the Cramp Company, of 
four steamships, knoira as the Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. ’Oiere 
were at that time indications that the policy of the Gleneral Government toward 
the_ national merchant marine would be liberal, and it is probable that these indi¬ 
cations had some bearing upon the action of the American Steamship Company; 
but, if so, the policy was altered too soon to realize any benefit, and its subsequent 
career presented the aspect of an unequal and, of course, unsuccessful contest 
between an unaided American private enterpiise and British competitors backed 
by all the resources of their powerful Government. 

“The 4 ships of the American line were commissioned in 1872-73. They are 
857 feet long over all and 343 feet betMen perpendiculars; 43 feet beam, with a 
tonnage depth of 24 feet. United StatiTmeasurement, and their gross rerister is 
3.126 tons. They were powered with 2 cylinder compound engines, having pi^ 
ton diameters of 48 and 90 inches, with 48-inch stroke, and, carrying 65 pounds 
steam pressure, they developed about 3,000-horsepower, which gave them an aver¬ 
age speed of 14 knots.” 

These ships excelled the speed of the City of Brussels, which was the fastest 
vessel crossing the Atlantic at that time. She burned 1,000 tone of coal on the 
trip, while the American ships burned less than 600 tons. The Brussels had 100 
men in the fire room and the American had 87 only. These economies were the 
result of the introduction of the compound engines. (Continued reading): 

‘ ‘ They made 8-day trips, and for a time attracted their share of the trans-Atlantic 
traffic; but, as already intimated, they succumbed at length to the competition of 
their suteidized British rivals, and ultimately passed under the control of the 
International Navigation Company, by whom they have been considered worth 
reequipment with new triple-expansion engines after 20 years of continuous 
service. These ships, though not so law or so high powered as some contempo- 
ran vessels, embodied the best ship-building pracrice of iheir date as to material 
and workmanship, and are still creditable specimens of American ship-building 
skill 20 years ^ bs of first-rate efficiency in their class. 

Suffice to say that, for more than 2 decades, they have had the melancholy 
distinction of being the only merchant steamsldps to show the Stars and Stripes 
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regularly in the portB of Western Europe, and in the 800 and odd passages that 
each of them has made, their performance has invariably been excellent. At any 
rate, though overshadowed in size and distanced in speed by later products of the 
fierce competition which has followed their advent, the 4 ■•American ships” have 
served to tide the name of the American merchant marine over a score of drea^ 
and disheai-tening years: and now, in the dawn of a brighter epoch, they remain 
sturdy links, connecting the promise of the future with the glories of the past. 
It has l)een no (sisy errand to keep the American flag fluttering on a North Atlan¬ 
tic steamship since 1878; but these 4 ships have done it, and we feel that, in the 
present reawakening of our national maritime spirit, the great public will at least 
pardon the pride we naturally take in them as part of the work of our establish¬ 
ment.” 

Now, at the time we contracted for these 4 ships, the foreign steamship com¬ 
panies abroad increased their output of new ships at once, and of ships a m-eat 
(leal larger than had been the practice of building. Every individual line built 
new ships, all faster and larger, so that when the American ships were started and 
by the time they had made 1 or 3 voyages the freights had fallen more than one- 
half—more than twothirds of what they were before the contract was made for 
the building of the,se ships. This was due to the foreign lines adding double their 
number of ships and also doubling the size. They have been increasing in these 
particulars ever since. The introduction of these ships was the beginning of the 
great increase. 

Q. (By Mr. Claukr.) That was what year?—A. That was in 1870. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauoohak.) The statement you are making now roaches down to 
1898, particularly. What is the subse(inent history?—A. From the end of 1893 to 
the present time we have built and are now building hulls from No. 370 to No. 
314, inclusive. 41 ships. 

I offer now a table of these ships, giving the tonnage in each case. It would be 
somewhat misleading, however, to sum these tonnages, because in the merchant 
vessels it is registry tons and in sliips of war it is displacement tons. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Can yon briefly describe the difference lietween registry 
tons and di.splacoment tons?—A. Displacement tons are used in warship jiractice 
and represent the weight of water actually di.splaced by the hull. If a ship was 
put into a pair of scales and would weigh 10.000 tons, it would dlsplac.e exactly 
lO.OIX) tons of water: but tonnage as aiiplied to merchant vessels is the internal 
capacity. The internal capacity of the vessel is ascertained, and this is called 
tons—tons measurement, not tons weight. 

6. (By Mr. Litchman.) What would 1 mi the comparison between tons registry 
and tons displacement?—A. Tons registry is always a gi-eat deal less. For 
instance, wo are now building 2 ships for the American Line that will displace 
19.000 tons, but will not have a gross registry tonnage of over 13,500 or 13,000. 
They are not measured yet. 

Q, Will you explain the difference between gross tons and registry tons?-A. 
Gross tons are registry tons. There is also a further registry called net tons, and 
the difference lietween gross tons and net tons is that the spaces taken up by the 
boilers and engines are deducted from the entire intenial cap^ity of the ship. 

Gross tons represent the internal c<|j||teity of the ship in what are called 
measured tons. 

(The table above referred to follows.) 

LM of vestmlii huilt by the William Cramp and Sotm Comfiany since W.'W, date of 
delivery, and tonnaye. 


Hull 

No. 


270 

271 

275 
274 

276 

m 

277 

278 
2S2 
283 
281 
286 
•286 


Name. 


Indiana (IT.S.biUtleship).' 

Ma8Ka<‘huMelt& (U. S. battle ship).. 

Mlnm>apoUB (it. R. cruiser). 

CoIumbU (yacht).' 

Brooklyn (U. B. cniiner). 

Iowa (U. 8. battloahip).| 

St Louis (trana-Atlantic 1 . 

gt Paul (trails-Atlantic). 

LetNinon. 

Comanche. 

Thespia (yacht).. 

(Turacoa.; 

Tamaqua (tug).I 

1 Tons displacement. 


Tonnage. ! 

I>ate of 

Gross. 

Net. 

delivery. 

no. 388 
no, 888 
'8,000 

380 

'9,215 

'11,368 

11,629.21 

11,648.80 

1,485.98 

3.202.44 
311.74 

1.503.44 
564.41 


Nov. 20,1896 
June 10,1896 

1 . 

1 

Dec. 13,1894 
Sept. 26,1898 
Dec. 1,1896 

190 


6 , ^.73 ; 
5,874.14 
1,167.73 
2,078.22 
170.04 
893.21 
383.80 . 

, May 25,1895 
Bept 29,1895 
Oct 80,1894 
Dec. 1,1895 
Sept 80,1895 
Dec. 9,1895 
Feb. 10,1896 
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Ud of vesnels buiit by the WiUiam Cramp and Sons Company since 1893, date 0 / 
delivery, and tonnage—CaatmasA. 


Bull 

1 

Nunc. 

Tonnage. 

Dateol 

No. 

Oroffi. 

Net. 

delivery. 

287 


2.094.50 

1,399.89 

Hay 28,1896 
Deo. I^IW 

288 ; 


289 


1,278.41 

865.92 

Dec. 81,1896 
Oct. 16,1900 
Nov. 2,1896 
Nov. 80,1897 
Jane 8,1896 
Jan. 26,1899 

290: 


ui.'soo 

291 


U,300 

1,741.20 


292 1 

Miami ) ... 

1,811.98 

293 i 


294 


6.667 

5.667 
2,101 
2,104 
2,104 
2,104 

U2,600 
»6,60O 
»13,000 
6,004 
5,989 

4,198 

29.1 


4; 193 
1,336 
1,386 
1,335 
1,835 

296 i 


Nov. 22,1896 

297 1 


298 


Dec. 14,1898 
Dec. 27,1896 

290 


800 


801 


i.1 


302 



Building. 
Nov. 1,1900 
Nov. 11,1900 

803 


1 8,782 

1 8,766 

1 3,936 

8,936 

1 

304 


8(^ 


6,263 

6,253 

Nov. 16.1900 
Building. 

806 


807 


808 


.i 


Do. 

809 


•-'5.000 

»5,000 

9 15,000 
816,000 
*2,200 
*2,200 


Do. 

810 



Do. 

811 i 



Do. 

812 ■ 



Do. 

813 1 



Do. 

314 



Do. 




iToDKdiHplacouneni. * *Aboul. 


The St. Louis and the St. Fanl were 2 ships for the International Line. They 
were the first 2 ships built to carry the flag across the Atlantic Ocean since the 
4 American ships I spoke of, built in 1S70. They are now running. 

The Havana and Mexico are 2 very large steamers running between New 
York and Habana now. They are steamei-s, and larger than the old American 
ships I spoke of, the Indiana. Ohio, Illinois, and Pennsylvania. They are also 
faster by 5 knots; they make between 18 and 2U knots and the others about 14. 
This will rive yon an idea of the growth of the coastwise ships. 

Admirals Dewey, Sampson, ScMey, and Farragut, are 4 ships belonging to the 
American Fruit Company. They are 2,104 tons. 

The Betvizan is a Russian battle ship, which is now overboard and receiving her 
boilers and endues. She will be the fastest battle ship in the world. 

The Variag is getting ready to sail. She is the fastest cruiser up to this time 
afloat. She is beyond the pale of (-.ompariaon in her speed—over knots for 12 
hours under natural draft easily. There has nothing yet approached that speed 
under those conditions. 

The Maine, United States battle ship, is on the stocks. She will be 18,000 tons. 
■ The Morro Castle, for the Habana Line, is still longer than the Havana and 
Mexico. She is 6,000 tons gross. 

The Sierra, the Sonoma, and the Ventura are for the Australian Line, between 
San Francisco and Australia. The Ventura is getting ready to go away. The 
Sierra and Sonoma have gone, and the Ventura will start in about a week. They 
are about 6,000 tons ana are to make fast time between San Francisco and 
Australia. 

We have 2 others for the Ward Line between Cuba and New York, called 
the Esperanza and Monterey, of 6,000 tons gross. 

The Kroonland and Finland, of 15,000 tons gross, are building for the American 
Line. 

Numbers 813 and 314 are 2 coastwise ships for the Clyde Line. They are 
2,200 tons gross. They are the last. 

In conclusion, I offer a short r^umO of the history of Philadelphia shipbuilding 
as a whole: 

(Reading:) “ Shipbuilding has been a prime industry of Philadelphia since the 
foundation of the city. Dwng the colonial period no adequate records were 
k^, but from tradition and from private documents it is known' that Penn him- 
seU began to promote shipbuilding within a few years after his settlement here. 

876a— VOL 2-26 
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Of course, the earlier oonstmction was not important, though it is known that 
vessels large enough for lie coasting and West India trades were bnilt within the 
present water front of the city during the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 
Tradition places the locality of the first shipyard in the vicinity of the present 
foot of South street. However, as a topic of general modem interest, shipbuild¬ 
ing in PhiMelphia may be dated at the close of the War of Independence. That 
war had left the colonies entirely destitute of shipping. 

“ It is worth while to remark, as a tribute to the sturdy patriotism of the First 
Congress, that with every temptation to buy ships abroad, with domestic ship¬ 
building paralyzed, and with commerce langtiishing for want of vessels, the third 
act approved by President Washington prohibited the registry of foreign-built 
vessels; and this act, as amended and enlarged December 81,1792, now forms the 
basis of the navigation laws of the United States. During the period between 
the practical end of the Revolutionary war and the assembling of the first Fed¬ 
eral Congress—that is to say. from 1781 to 1790—the defense actsof the Continental 
Congress remained in effect, and these permitted registry of foreign-built ships 
only when condemned as prizes of war. The records for that period are imper¬ 
fect, but they show the construction of at least 162 vessels in Philadelphia ship¬ 
yards, aggi'egating 18.000 tons register, or an average of about 110 tons. Except¬ 
ing the Alliance, a frigate presented to the King of France in 1784, which was of 
782 tons, no ship larger than 300 tons was bnilt at Philadelphia prior to 1790. 

“From 1790 till the outbreak of the war of 1812, Philadelphia easily led the 
country in shipbuilding, particularly in regard to the size and quality of the ships 
built. During those times even the whalemen of New Bedford and Nantucket, 
with New England shipyards alongside their own wharves, often came to Phila¬ 
delphia to get their ships built. The shipbuilding supremacy of Philadelphia at 
this time was due jiartly to the excellent quality and great quantity of timber in 
the region tributary to her, and partly to the skill and aptitude which her ship¬ 
wrights had inherited from the colonial times. 

“It was during this period also that Philadelphia inaugurated the era of steam 
navigation by building for John Fitch the first American steamboat, which, in 
1790, began regular trips between this city and Trenton, taking a day for it each 
way. A chronicler of that time says that ‘ the boat is a pleasanter vehicle than 
the mail coach, because of its freedom from jolt and jar, but it is not so expedi¬ 
tious.’ A second steamboat was launched in 1791 about at the present foot of 
Palmer street, but when nearly comideted was driven from its moorings by a 
storm and wrecked on Pettys Island. This bankrupted Fitch and his bk;kers, 
and steam navigation on the Delaware languished for several years. However, 
the name of Fitch's boat, the Perseverance, lived after her, and has become the 
motk) of Philadelphia shipbuilders. 

“In 1809 another steamboat line was established to run between Philadelphia 
and Trenton. This was successful, and steam navigation on the Delaware has 
since been uninterrupted. This incident is mentioned here in its chronological 
Older as part of the shipbuilding history of the city, but, of course, it was many 
years before steam shipping began to cut any im^rtant figure in the sum totiu 
of output. 

“ The first decade of the present century emphasized the simremacy of Phila¬ 
delphia in naval architecture. Baltimore, Boston, and New York, in the order 
named, struggled along during this period, but far in the rear; so much so that 
Philadelphia cun.stintly bnilt East Indiamen for Boston merchants, Atlantic 
packets for the New Yorkers, and coasters and coffee ships for the Baltimore 
trade, taking the ci'eam of shipbuilding orders away from tbe shipyards of those 
ports by simple dint of superior skill and economy. One Philadelphia ship, the 
mhecca Sims, of 500 tons, built at Kensington in 1801, made about 100 Atlantic 
passages between that date and 1823, and then, being sold to a New Bedford firm 
for whaling service, made 11 round-the-world sperm and right-whaling voy¬ 
ages until 1862, when She was bought by the United States and used as a coaling 
ship for the blockading squadron off Charleston in 1862. After some service in 
this capacity the good old ship was scuttled and sunk in Morris Island Channel 
to close it against blockade runners. The quality of the RAecca Sims as a sample 
of Philadel^ia shipbuilding may be inferred from the fact that in May, 1807, Me 
left the ca^ of the Delaware, and in 14 days hauled up to her wharf at Liver¬ 
pool. ‘ without once tiiivering her topsaUs.’ as sailors say. That was 86 years 
ago, but the old Rebecca Sims still holds the sailing record between Cape Hen- 
lopen and the Mersey, and probably will hold it forever. 

“ In a paper of more extensive scope than this one it would be a pleasant task 
to recall m some detail the glories of Philadelphia shipbuilding during this period, 
but tbe conditions of space forbid it here. 
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“After the war of 1813 enaned a long period of depreaaion in all tradea and 
indnatries, which the shipy^da of Philadelphia shared, though the enterprise of 
her builders found some relief in the construction of a very considerable tonnage 
for forfflgn account. 

“ This embraced both merchant ships and men^jf-war, and included one line- 
' of-battle ship, which was sold in 1836 to the Emperor Nicholas, of Bnssia. At 
this time the depletion of forests in Great Britain began to tell on shipbuilding in 
that country, and in If®) two Philadelphia ships, originally built for the China 
trade, of 1,800 and 1,540 tons, respectively, were purchased by the English East 
India Company. This raised a gi-eat fuss in Eiwland, and resulted in action by 
the board of trade which effectually closed the British market to American btiilt 
ships, the British authorities resolutely insisting that their merchants must have 
their ships built in England, even though they had to imiwrt almost every foot of 
timber used in their construction. 

“ What may fairly bo termed the modem epoch of Philadelphia shipbuilding 
began about 1880. Her supremacy in all the arts pertaining to naval architecture 
had by that time become so well established and so universally admitted, even by 
cities which had hitherto pretended to some sort of rivalry, that the question of 
the future was simply that of holding her own. 

“ When the great transition came from wood to iion and from canvas to steam, 
the old shipyards succumbed one by one until about 1870 William Cramp and his 
sons found that the task of perpetuating the shipbuilding supremacy of Phila¬ 
delphia in the new era practically devolved upon them. How they performed 
this task, and how deep and broad they laid the foundations of the shipyard that 
bears their name, such ships as the Not’ York, Volumhin, and Indiana, and the 
new Atlantic liners, may testify. In the 68 years of its existence this shipyard 
has gi\en to commerce and to the publics service 360 ships and now has 18 more 
in various stages of construction; and in the 23 years that have elapsed since the 
incorporating of a marine engine plant with the shipyard 141 enpnesof every 
description and capacity, up to about 10.000 indicated horsepower, have been its 
output. 

“ The tendency to augment the size and power of steamships has now doubtless 
approached the maximum of commercial practicability, but it has already reached 
a stage at which the small shipyard, except for special construction, such as tugs, 
yachts, and river craft, is necessarily a thing of the past, and the 14 busy yams 
which were the pride of Philadelphia 60 years ago will never be seen again. 

“ It may be remarked that some pei-sons entertain the belief that the predomi¬ 
nance of Philadelphia in shipbuilding is of recent date and due largely to the 
radical changes in material and conditions of construction. The reverse is true. 
There has never been a day from 1710 to 1898 when Philadelphia was not in the 
lead in everything pertaining to naval architecture, and since the advent of the 
steam era, in marine engineering. In the old days Baltimore sometimes rose to 
the dignity of what sporting people call a ‘ pretty good second.’ and New York 
has undergone occasional brief spasms of shipbuilding activity, but the career of 
Philadelphia has been steady, her progress consecutive, and the rank she enjoys 
to-day of the first shipbuilding city of the Western Hemisiihere and second to 
none in the world so far as importance and quality of output are concerned, is 
simply that which she has honestly earned in nearly 2 centuries of steadfast 
dilhgence and patient skill.” 

Q. (By Mr. Farijohar.) Yon have built two of the fastest ships of the 
International Line, and you built the tour freighters or partly passenger ships in 
1872. What else have yon built for any lines between the United States and 
Europe')—A. Those four are the only ships that carried the American flag across 
the Atlantic Ocean since 1870. Up to the time of the St. Limit and St. Paul, 
these, with the Paris and New York, make eight ships now carrying the American 
flag in the North Atlantic. 

Q. Now the main part of your shipbuilding seems to have been for the Govern¬ 
ment in its naval equipment. What proportion has your yard turned out in the 
coastwise shipbuilmng in this country?—A. At least one-third, maybe more. Of 
course I would have to look that up. 

<J. How long is it since shipbuilding was started on the Pacific coast—that is, 
of any large dunensions?—A. That was during Mr. Cleveland’s first term. 

Q. 1^ to 1890?—A. Yes; the Union Iron Works, which were building mining 
machinery, then got some contracts from the Government and have been bnsy 
everrince. 

<J. Are any of the Eastern yards now building for the Pacific trade?—A. Well, 

I think the Newport News Company , which was owned by Mr. Hnntin^n before 
he died, commenced to build and is now building two very large ships for the 
Pacific Midi; very large; something like 15,000 tons. 
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Q. other Pacific Mail boats were furnished from Eastern yards?—A- Yes. The 
Ne\wrt News Company is on this side, and lately some vessels have been bnilt 
for Cnarles R. Flint’s Company for the Hawaiian trade. Three vessels are being 
built at Chester, and a number of vessels are being built elsewhere for the trade 
on the Pacific, I think, between our Western coast and Hawaii. 

Q. With the exception of the vessels that can reach re^ster by being partially 
wrecked and repaired in this country, are there any foreign shij^ that enter into 
the coastwise trade of the United States?—A. I can’t ^ now. A very correct 
table has been prepared by Mr. Samuel McDonald of this city, of all those vessels 
taken in. The Mst paper on that subject was written by him a short time ago. 

Q. Well, is it safe to say, with the exception of those that become registered 
under the Wrecking disability act, that all ships in the coastwise trade in this 
country are built in American shipyards?—A. Yes; I have never heard of one 
being built elsewhere, except those that were wrecked. 

Q. Do the yards on the Pacific coast build the most of the coastwise boats?—A. 
But a very limited number have Iteen built there. The yards have been devoted 
mostly to war ships. I do not think half a dozen ships have been buUt there 
altogether. 

Q. Conld yon give the commission the reason, in general terms, why it is that 
American money does not find or seek investment in trans-Atlantic lines, and 
also Pacific lines to the Orient?—A. There are two reasons for that. One is that 
it has not paid, and the principal reason is that few persons have been educated 
up to it. No matter whether business pays or not, people can’t make money in 
the business unless they are trained in it. Yon can subsidize, yon may do every¬ 
thing—no matter how profitable a business is, people who are unfamiliar with 
the misiness can’t make money at it. During the war of the rebellion, when our 
shipping was destroyed by Confederate cruisers, the knowledge of making ships 
came to an end practically. What ships were not destroyed by the Confederates 
were bought by the United States Government for cruisers and transports, and 
the people who were well trained in running, owning, and handling ^ps were 
out of employment, and but very few people lived over to supply the places. Mr. 
Griscom’s conmany was one of those tmt survived; and the Clyde Company, and 
the Red "D” Company, and a few others survived the ordeal,by pretense,pluck, 
and enterprise, under adverse conditions. A noisy portion of the country at pres¬ 
ent is engaged in spitefully denouncing those people because they survived. 

Q. Does the public declaration that the American ship costs too much, com¬ 
pared with foreign-built shtos, also deter the investment of American money?—A. 
It is not only the first cost of a ship that is the princi pal and great trouble, b^ause 
the first cost of a ship might be overcome somewhat, but when to that cost is 
added the daily Increased cost of running them, paying higher wages and salaries 
to our men than foreigners pay for running their ships, you will see what obsta¬ 
cles we have to contend with. 

There is money made now in running shtos, and there are a lot of Americans 
who are buying the worst kind of ships—British “ bum ” ships (I use that word 
because the word “tramp"is not strong enough), the worst ships the English 
have got to seU. They are bought by Americans, and those people are now 
denouncing the subsidy bill because these “ bum ” ships of theirs don’t get much 
of it, 

Q. That is the case of American money being invested under the British fiag, 
not having a majority of the stock?-A. Wellj many are buying ships already 
built—the “ tail enders.” The ships that are being built to-day abroad are vastly 
larger than those built a few years ago. There has been a tremendous augmen¬ 
tation in the dimensions of ships. The consequence is that British shipowners 
who own thirty, forty, fifty, or a hundred are selling off the “ tail enders” and 
adding large ships to the top. Now, these ships on the “tail end’’are sold as 
bargains. There are a great many American bargain hunters, and a great many 
are doing that thing now. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohmah.) Those ships are not admitted to United States registry, 
are they?—A. No; but they expect, if they kill the subsidy bill, they will get 
them in somehow. They thiiik by the destruction of everything in sight Amer¬ 
ican they will come out on top ultimately. 

Q. (By Mr. Faeqohak.) So you think that the difference in cost between the 
American ship and forei^ ship at the beginning does not enter so much into it 
as the employment of the ship or the running of the ship in cost?—A. The great 
trouble is the greater cost of running American ships over foreign ones. 

Q. Do the cost of tonnage on the Clyde and the cost of tonnage on the Dela- 
wate, on the same class of passenger or freight ships, bear the same relation in 
1900 as they did in 1890, orwhat is the difference?-A. The relationship has always 
been of a very peculiar character, because similar ships are not built in the two 
countries. 
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Q. Suppose I put the question on the carrying capacity?—A. Well, the carry¬ 
ing capmty ana aU goes together, and I don’t see now you can separate it and 
mue a comparison of the cost. I hare explained that as well as I could in a 
magazine paper called “ The first cost of ships.” These views may be found on 
pages 17 to 25, inclusive, of a pamphlet entitled *' Cknomercial supremacy and other 
papers,” of which I offer half a dozen copies for use of the commission. Thepaper 
was written in 1892, but holds as good now as then. 

(Beading:) “ The simple question. Canyon build a ship ascheaply in the United 
States as in England? is as impossible of direct positive or negative reply as would 
be the question. Can a man be educated as cheaply in one country as in the other? 

“ The absurdity of the latter question would tie manifest, because anyone could 
see that it depended- partly on the man and partly on the education. In different 
ways, but in a similar generic sense, the principle would apply to the first ques¬ 
tion, and the answer would be that it depended partly on the ship and jiartly on 
the builder. 

“ With regard to the simpler and plainer types of vessels, such as are used for 
freighting mainly, it is not worth while to discuss them here. The question 
solves itself to anyone of average intelligence who will go aboard and compare 
the workmanship, style, finish, and general range of sea-boat qualities as between 
any freight vessel like those of the Metropolitan Line or the Morgan Line or the 
Clyde Line, for example, and the usual English tramp of approximately equal 
burthen. 

“ Put the plans and specifications of the aver^ English tramp in the hands of 
an American shipbuilder and he could not duplicate her.” 

He could not duplicate her because she is built by Englishmen, accustomed to 
English methods, and accustomed to the methods of that particular yard. 

(Continuing reading:) “ He would build a better vessel, of superior workman¬ 
ship and neater finish in every respect; for the reason, to put it broadly, that the 
mechanics who make up an American shipyard organization are trained to a 
grade of performance which they could not reduce to the standard of tramp 
construction. 

“ Under these circumstances this branch of the subject may be dismissed sum¬ 
marily, with the statement that an English freight ship of the usual type could 
not be duplicated in this country at any cost. Whether our superior standard in 
vessels of this class is an advantage or disadvantage in competition I vrill not 
attempt to decide. 

“ Coming to the highest class of vessels—that is to say, the most recent trans- 
Atlautio liners, which are rated first in speed and accommodations—the attention 
of the world is now directed to certain conspicuous ships. These are the Colum¬ 
bia, the City of Paris, and City of New York, and the Teutonic, and Mafestic. 

‘ ‘ In model these vessels show no improvement over the best American or British 
model of 80 years ago. Dividing them and the types which they represent into 
three groups, we find them distinguished by marked differences of form and con¬ 
struction, and also of machinery detail, but there is little difference in outfit or 
engine performance. 

•• The recent award by the Cunard Company of the contract for a new ship to 
the Fairfield works, of which Dr. Elgar, late superintendent of dockyards, is 
naval arcMtect, will probably develop a fourth type. 

“ It is not my purpose to go into an exhaustive analysis of the peculiarities of 
these several types, and I have introduced the fact of their existence partly because 
I have seen no previous reference to it and partly to preface some remarks more 
directly pertinent to the main points of my theme. Thus, when one uses the term 
’British ships’ for purposes of comparison with ‘American ships,’ it is calcu¬ 
lated to mislead, because the inference would be that all ‘British ships’ were 
alike; or at least that the similarity of type, model, mode of construction, cost, 
etc., class for class, was sufficiently close to make the national designation alone 
an adequate bMis for comparison. ' 

“ Nothing could be further from the truth. Every great shipywd of long exist¬ 
ence and extensive output acquiree methods, systems, and practices peculiarly ite 
own, and these in turn express themselves in the characteristics of vessels which 
it designs and builds. 

“ The result is that, while there may not be much difference m the average per¬ 
formance between vessels of the same class by different builders, so far as spm, 
endurance, cost of operating, and annual expense of repair are concerned, there 
will be material difference m the means and methods by which these resultswe 
reached, and hence a corresponding disparity in estimates of first cost. AJto- 
land & Wolf ship will not be a Thomson ship, nor a Laird ship, nor an Elder 
^p; and the same rule will apply to further comparisons between the others. 
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“An error quite prevalent is the supposition that whenever a trans-Atlantic 
steamship company decides to add a new first-rate vessel to its fleet, complete 
plans, specifications, etc., are prepared and submitted to a number of comijetent 
shipyard for compMitive bidding, after the fashion of the United States in its 
na^ contract work. As a matter of fact, this sort of thing never occurs. As a 
rule, each company has its particular or favorite builder, and often they are asso¬ 
ciated financially. 

“ The builders’ type of ship becomes the company’s standard for service. The 
excellences of the typo have Win ascertained by experience, and opportunity has 
occurred to detect and remedy any defect. Hence the steamship company and 
the builders work together, and their cooperation results in the growth of a fleet 
having a reputation of its own and with it, to a very great extent at least, a set¬ 
tled cmss of public patronage. 

“ In short, the business, in a certain way, is governed by the general commer¬ 
cial rule that public patronage is largely a matter of habit, and that in making 
use of ships, as of other wares, people continue to i>atronize that which has suited 
them once. 

‘ • There are many shipyards in Great Britain, more than in the rest of the world 
combined; but, so far as my observation enables me to judge, there are not more 
than three or, at the outside, four yards which would be considered by any of the 
great steamship compames in connection with a first-rate modern vessel, such as 
is now required for trans-Atlantic mail and passenger service. 

“As before intimated in referring to the diversity ot types, vessels of this class 
involve specialties of model, motive power, structural character, and quality of 
equipment, which, it may be said, make them sui generis, and in many particu¬ 
lars it is impossible to form an advance estimate of cost without a very liberal 
margin tor contingencies. These facts are well understood in England, and their 
logic is invariably observed in negotiations for building such ships. It often 
hapiiens that, after the general scheme and approximate price have been agreed 
upon, achievements elsewhere make expedient certain departures from the original. 

" In this connection it is worth while to bear in mind that during the construc¬ 
tion of the Majestic and Teutonic at the Belfast yards, for the White Star Com¬ 
pany, work was suspended for several months tiending consideration of material 
changes, some of which were adopted and others rejected. 

“ But these conclusions were not hastily reached, and were based upon actual 
observation of the behavior of rival ships built elsewhere. Under an ironclad 
contract, with arbitrary fixing of specifications and price, this could not have 
been done without friction. It may be that there are good reasons why the United 
States Government should to a great extent tie both its hands and those of the 
contractors by inflexible written stipulations under Iwnd and penalty; but no 
such conditions are imposed in transactions between steamship companies and 
shipbuilders of established rank, for the simple reason that both would be subject 
to probable or. possible embarrassment thereliy, and er^erience demonstrates that 
it 18 better to leave the mass of detail to the operation of the common rules of 
business as encountered in the progress of the work.” 

By the bye, I might say at the end of this that Thomsons and Harland & Wolf, 
at Belfast, do not build ships by contract. They are first-class builders; they do 
not build them by contract. They build them at cost and profit, as we are build¬ 
ing two ships for the American Line, and I do not think we will build them in any 
other way. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) You mean for the Government?—A. Oh, no; that is a 
different thing. You see, I take the best shipbuilders, and I take them to compare 
with us, for we can not compare ourselves with the “ bum ” shipbuilders. 

Take a ship, now, for the American Line; we do as Harland & Wolf do. We 
will go right on and charge them for materials and charge them for labor, and 
then is added a certain amount fur operating expenses and a certain amount of 
profit. The terms and percentage are fixed. Harland & Wolf will take a vessel for 
5 years, and then when they do build it they sell the right to the slip. If there is a 
ship now ready to launch within 6 months, one of Hyland & Wolf’s ships, they 
will sell the right to use that slip for $50,000 or $%,000; and if the party does not 
use it then he loses the money. You see, there is a ^eat demand for ships in 
Great Britain in the first-class yards, and they are the only people that we will 
compare ourselves with—and other American shipyards. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhae.) Unless the American shipyards agreed to the same 
conditions and contracts you would find yourselves rather at a disadvantage?—A. 
I do not care what the other American shipyards do; we are not governed by the 
other American shipyards. 

Q. Are you aware that Harland & Wolf have big purchases from the Britidj 
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Admiralty?—A. They are great shipbnildera and they have a great name; every¬ 
body wants ilieir ships. People who go to them dp not want to go to the lowest 
bidder, and I do not care about getting the lowest bidder if we are building a 
ship. People of that kind we do not want to deal with, as a rule. It has always 
been my experience in this business that the merchant who owns shtos had toe 
preference. That has always been the case; it is so in England. You hear a 
great deal about the tramps coming here; but there are a great many of the first- 
class shipbuilders, such as Thomsons and Harland & Wolf, who do not build these 
tram^. 

Q. Do you say that American shipbuilders will not build tramp boats?—A. I do 
not exactly say they would not; I say they could not get down to it as cheaply as 
the other people build them. 

Q. How are yon ^oing to get American lines to compete if you are building on 
the same cost, subsidies or not?—A. You can not do that if yon subsidize, liecause 
it is found by experience that those who know how to run ships—I refer to them 
alone—can run up a greater price here if they get compensation to pay the dif¬ 
ference in cost of running. The difference in cost of running is an immense 
amount, because there is an army of firemen aboard a first-class Atlantic toip. 
A ship that burns 6,000 tons of coal in one voyage takes an army of men to han¬ 
dle it, and they all get nearly double in this country what they get in Great Brit¬ 
ain. Handling 6,000 tons of coal in one voyage is an immense mass of matter, 
and that has to be handled every voyage by lower-priced men. Then comes an 
army of stewards that is aboard of these first-class ships. They get paid leas wages 
over there, not taking into consideration the crew or the engineers. 

(Continuing to read:) “ From these observations it ought to be tolerably clear 
that the question, for examide. Can yon duplicate the City of Nev' York, or the 
Majestic, or the CoiamWa—using the word “duplicate” in the purely structural 
sense—for toe cost of those vessels in Great Britain? would be putting the matter 
in an impracticable form. The City of New York is a product of the peculiar 
methods, practices, and systems of the Thomsons, of Clyde bank; the Majestic 
similarly represents the Belfast yard of Harland & Wolf, and toe Columbia the 
Lairds, of Birkenhead. 

“ In each case the vessel is of a special type, and embodies idiosyncracies which 
no other establishment could imitate—at aU events, not at equal cost, 

“ Tlie proper form in which to put toe question is, Can you build a ship to do 
the work of the City of Neic York or the Majestic or the Columbia, in all respects, 
for the same cost? To that question I would reply: Yes; or within as small a mar¬ 
gin as would likely to prevail in a similar case between any two British shipyards. 

That paragraph has been perverted and misquoted a thousand times, and Mr. 
Clay in his answer to Mr. Frye the other day used it. You see, we would not Imj 
likely to have any persons in Great Britain, the ownersof the Teutonic ami Majes¬ 
tic, coming tons and allowing ns to earn the Majestic price to-day—or the Colum¬ 
bia. Then the prices that prevailed in 1898 are not the prices of to-<lay, and the 
prices of to-day for the raw materials are not the prices of a year ago. Now, at 
the beginning of the Spanish war we bought steel for 11 cents a pound. By the 
time the Spanish war was pretty well on it ran up to 3# cents a pound—just 3 
times as much—and there has been falling off since, but it is not so low. But you 
see when I stated that I can build a vessel at a certain cost in one year, it does not 
follow that we can build for that in every year, no matter how the prices go up 
or go down. And that has been quoted without reference to toe time that it was 
made or the conditions of the raw-material trade. A great many iwople lost a 
good deal of money in taking contracts about the time of the Spanisfi war, imag¬ 
ining that the prices of materials would be li cents a pound, and they ran up 8 
times higher, and some of the mills lost a great deal of money. Some of toe mills 
agreed to famish ns at 8 i and it ran up to 3f, and before they got through with 
the contract they wem very sorry, and it made ns take a good while. Then, 
again, we bad to contract on a falling market. So during times of war rules 
that are based on events that transpire then are not good because everything 
fluctuates. Everything is excited; the people are excited; prices are excited; 
there is nothing in a normal state. 

(Continuing to read:) “ Our ships might differ from the City of Netv York in the 
ratio of principal dunensions, in the type of machinery, in style of finish, in fit¬ 
tings, equipment, and accommodations, and in many other things, as sanctioned 
by our experience or approved in our particular practice; but she should exhibit 
at leart equal performance in speed, seaworthiness, comfort, durability, and, all 
other tilings being equal, in economy of operation.” 

By the bye, I might state here that three years ago a Japanese company went to 
England to ^t a lot of ships built. They got 16 different bids from different 
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Britlgh BhipboUders, and the difference between the highest and lowest bids wm 
80 per offlit. Now, somebody might ask here, Can you build a ship as cheaply in 
the United States as you can in Great Britain? because there the highest yard was 
80 per cent higher than the lowest yard. A great many people have asked us to 
compete with the very lowest (jr^e of ships over there—the lowest of these 18. 1 
am relating that to show that it is very hard to make comparisons. 

(Continuing to read:) “ But the point I wish to accentuate is that the ship 
would be of our type and om‘ model, and would embody our methods, our systeiM, 
and our practices; she would not be a duplicate or an imitation of any other ship, 
whether British or otherwise. A proper apprehension of this point and an ade¬ 
quate realization of the importance of its bearing upon any (mestion as to the 
comparative first cost of high-class vessels in this country and in England are 
alisolutely essential to practical or valuable knowledge on the subject. 

In this connection I will refer briefiy to a phase of the subject which I have 
exploited at other times in the numerous imiuiries that have bron made by com¬ 
mittees of Congress. 

“That is the fact that ‘ first cost ’ of ships is not only not a prime factor, but it 
is not even a serious factor, in any competition that may occur between this coun¬ 
try and Great Britain for a share of the traffic of the ocean. 

“My views in that direction are. perhaps, well enough known to make repeti¬ 
tion of them here unnecessary, and I do not know that I could say anything that 
would affect any differences of opinion that may exist. 

‘ ‘ I simply state the tact as such, in order to preface the further and more impor¬ 
tant statement that growth of demand for new ships, with its resultant develop¬ 
ment of contributoryindnstries in steel and iron and other materialsof construction, 
its enlargement and improvement of plant and personnel employed, its natural 
incentive to greater eiierg;^ and enlarged enterpiise, and, above all, its assurance 
of security and perpetuity in the business, would speedily wipe out any small mar¬ 
gin that may now exist against ns in the matter of first cost, generally speaking. 

“ Whatever else may be needed to restore the United States to its footing as a 
maritime power 1 leave to the patriotism and wisdom of our legislators to 
determine. 

“ Eeferring, in conclusion, to the inquiry as to the relative cost of construction 
for navy account in the two countries, it must be borne in mind that disparities 
in bases of comparison exist in that direction even greater than in merchant 
shipbuilding. 

“ In Great Britain public patronage in great amount has been constantly and 
consistently extended to private enterprise, from time immemorial. Here, except¬ 
ing the abnormal period of the civil war, government jatronage of private ship¬ 
yards is a thing of recent growth; not more than 7 or 8 years old.” 

When I was on a committee—I think it was the Bland committee; I am not sure 
of the name now—in 1872,1 visited Washington for tlie purpose of getting some 
assistance to the American shipping. There was prepared by that committee a 
very valuable report. They gave a list of vessels belonging to the British navy 
that had been constructed for the British navy for 20 years. You will find in that 
report up to that time that every engine that liad ever been built for a British 
man-of-war had been built in a private shipyard. That is one of many reasons 
why Great Britain became superior to ns about the time of the civil war. The 
constant practice of building vessels in private shipyards and giving handsome 
and magmficent prices built those great engine shops with great machinery to do 
the work, and consequently, when they were building vessels for the merchant 
traffic, they were already supplied with great machines, trained foremen, and 
trained workmen. Besides that, they built a larger number—in fact, all the iron 
and steel ships that were built for the British Gkivernment at that time and conv 
tinuonsly up to the present time have been built in private yards and with libend 
prices. Liberal prices were given to them. For instance, the Lairds—they who 
built the Alabama that was whipped by the Kearsarge—took five different con¬ 
tracts to build ironclads, and the contract price was large enough to enable them 
to build a separate dry dock. Each one of those vessels was built in a separate 
dry dock that was constructed before the ship was built. That was for the pur¬ 
pose of enabling Great Britain in time of war to put those additional dry docks 
into use for the Government in repairing vessels. In time of war that was just 
that many added to the Government dry docks. The prices were large enough 
for every one of those five ships to enable them to go and build the dry dock and 
also fill the shipyards with great numbers of powerful tools and trained and 
drilled men. So, when we came to compete with them after the war, we had not 
a shipyard with $100,000 worth of tools, and they had an enormous number of 
great, powerful shipyards supplied with powerful machinery and trained men, 
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all at the expense of the British Qovemnient, knowing that when they patronised 
and improved their shipyards they were affording powerful aid to them to bnild 
their great fleets to govern the world. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Did the Lairds take the contracts for steamships wiih- 
out comp^tion?—A. They did not compete at all. The British (Jovemment 
known well who are the best shiphnilders. There are only a few shipbuilders 
who can build—you can count on your fingers the number of sUpbuilders who 
can. My hand is sufficient to enumerate all of them in the world. There are 
more in Great Britain than in" any other place. They know who can build these 
ships, and they notify them that they will give them a battle ship for so much 
money; if they want it they can have it; if they do not want it, they need not 
take it. And that is the way their ships are got out; no ridiculous competition, 
letting the pretzel baker and the bicycle maker come in and bid for l»ttle ships. 
That can not be done in Great Britain. 1 could write a very long paper on that 
one paragraph. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I should like to ask if any bicycle makers have been 
given contracts recently by the Government?—A. When I used that word I 
meant it figuratively. One may think it is too strong, but it is not. I do not 
think it is too strong. 

Q. I notice that some shipbuilders that I had never heard of before were given 
contracts recently.—A. I would not like to dilate or expand on that question just 
now, because being trained all my life to that sort of husiness I have a contempt 
for people who have not had that kind of training. Perhaps I may be excused 
for using that kind of language. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Will not that be rectified through failures?—A. Oh, 
it takes a long time to show a failure. They fail and they get their time extended 
for two years, and they keep on going. 

Q. Can you rehabilitete the American merchant marine so that American goods 
or all marine cargoes can be carried in American bottoms, and the profit of car¬ 
rying shall lie in American hands?—A. That is a veiy long story, and I have 
a^eed to almost any proposition that has ever been made, but I never could have 
mine. Being a single individual, I never could have my own way. In 1878, when 
we first went down, there were something like 11 persons who went before the 
Committee on Commerce in the Senate. Each individual got up and expressed 
his own views as to how it ought to be done. Some were ridiculously absurd 
and some were very fair. So the Committee on Commerce in the Senate then 
said. Gentlemen, you had better go back and agree on some plan and come here 
and present it, and we will take it up. That thing has been going on for years. 
I have been on all irorts of committos who visited Washington for the purimse 
of assisting in arriving at the result that you have already spoken of in your 
question, and we have gone varying in our ideas, and we have been told in every 
case to go back and agree on some plan and then come again. So I have no 
views any more—I mean of carrying the plan out. I have written a great many 
arguments, and I am prepared to do so again, in favor of doing something for the 
benefit of the merchant marine, giving mip owners some compensation of some 
kind; but as to how, I have no fads. I am ready to accept an;^hing that will he 
effective. 

I have always, up to a certain time, been opposed to the introduction of foreign 
vessels, opposed to free-ship legislation, but when it was found that one of the 
best bills that was ever prepared, I think—that was your bill [to Mr. Farquhar], 
and one of the best speeches that ever was made on the subject—when that was 
killed I found that it was difficult for one to have his own way. So when I found 
that if you could take the sting away from some of those free-ship men and aihnit 
a few foreign ships if the owners would build a certain number of ship in this 
country I agreed to that. I understand that plan was first suggested by Mr. 
Whitney to Mr. Griscom at a dinner party in New York. Mr. Whitney was always 
a liberal Democrat, a friend of protection and a friend of the merchant marine, 
and he was very anxious to do anything he could, and he thought that would be 
a pretty good compromise. I think he was the first one I ever heard advocate 
that policy. So I am in favor of this bill. I was very much in favor of your [Mr. 
Farquhar's] bill, and I was very much disappointed when it was killed, and felt 
very much aggrieved against the persons who killed it. 

Q. Did you, as one or the advisory committee of the measure now before Con- 
pess, agree to the admission of a foreign ship to registry provided one was bnUt 
m American shipyards of equal tons and class?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was your ipson-that you want to increase the tonnage, or do yon 
think the American shipyards are not large enough to huild the new tonnage 
under any subsidy bill?—A. Well, at present the ^ipyards in either country are 
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not large enough to furnish the ships to supply the demand. They can not do it 
in England and they can not do it here at this time, there being but few ship¬ 
yards which can take hold of these ships—very few—and it is necessary to get 
vessels; and the people who are in the business have been in the business a very 
long time, and I thought, and I still think, if they would build a certain number 
of vessels for a certain number of first-class vessels they already own. that would 
be a concession to the free-ship men and we would get free ships and get a great 
many American ships in that way.. 

It 18 all very nice to say we ought to have American ships; and it is very nice 
to say in the matter of immigration that nobody but clergymen and the best 
possible sort of men should come in; but a great many very disreputable men 
come over and we have to let them come in order to get the good ones. It is the 
same with ships. We do want more ships in this country, and if we can build 
more ships of our own here by letting a few others come in I am willing to make 
that sacrifice. I am willing to make a compromise. 

Q. Do you think the American marine can be rehabilitated without a subsidy?— 
A, I do not think it can lie. 

y. Have you measured in your own mind what that subsidy ought to be?—A. 
I think they have got it very nearly correct now. 

9. Do yon think a subsidy would be for the benefit of all America?—A. Agricul¬ 
turists, manufacturers, and every one. Now, as far as this bill is concerned, 
there is a misapprehension of that from certain people who judge that only the 
great lines like Mr. Griscom's line are benefited. Now that is not so. The iieople 
who get the most of that would be the freight ships, whether fast or slow. 

Q. Wliat is the lowest speed that is provided for in this proposed bill?—A. T do 
not know now. I have read so many amendments I do not know what the 
lowest speed is, but I do not think it ought to go down to 10 knots. There are 
many men opposed to subsidizing freight ships at all. There are many opposed 
to subsidizing passenger ships. They do not feel like compromising and they are 
uniting in opposition. Now the opposition to the present subsidy bill is centered 
in the gi’eat steamship companies in Great Britain and Germany, who now con¬ 
trol the North Atlantic. That is the gi'eat opposition to it. We have a large 
number of people who charter tramps, and charter British ships, and the smaller 
shijMiwners—quite an army of tliem—all having their agents in this country. 
These people now have taken up a different plan than they did heretofore. Here¬ 
tofore it was “free ships” and ” opposition to American ships;” now it has 
assumed almost every form. Some of these injured innocents are affecting a 
patriotic opposition. They do not want any foreign ships to come in at all under 
any conditions. This is a simulated position. They are opposed to American 
ships, but they are affecting to be opposed to the new bill because it will permit the 
introduction of some foreign ships. They hope to get a lot ot people wno always 
stick to the “American ship” idea. Then there are a lot of people who are 
honestly opposed to American ships and fight it. So they have assumed a groat 
many phases so as to take up eveiy kind of opposition to the bill and collect it. 

Since 1873, when I first acted with a ccaumitteo to visit Congress to secure leg¬ 
islation to enable us to divert a portion of the carrying trade of our country to 
American ships, I liave never seen so much bitterness, unjust criticism, and mis¬ 
statement of facts as that of the opposition to the present subsidy bill. 

The grand rallying point of the opposition is the great trans-Atlantic steamship 
lines. In this opposition are found the large number of small foreign steamship 
companies, with their equal steamship charters, tramp owners, etc., all joining 
in the howl against the iniquities of the present bill. 

Hitherto the fight has been an open one on the part of the foreigner and his 
American employee in favor of free ships, and against every kind of legislation 
that would assist American ships, and this was urged with all the powers that 
their well-known lobby was capable of. 

It is the same fight now, but their tactics are veiled under every conceivable 
form and device. 

One lot of “injured innocents” simulate an inordinate patriotic opposition to 
the introduction of any foreign ships whatever, no matter what the inducement 
may be—all American or none. 

This is to catch and concentrate those parties who have never considered it 
good policy to admit any foreign ships. 

Another lot are in opposition without disguise against American ships. 

Another lot show a spiteful opposition because the only American line that has 
managed to struggle along against tearful odds will get too much—some say the 
greatest amount^f the $9,000,000, when they can only get 8 per cent. 

A powerful and noisy opposition comes from a source that has looted the United 
States Treasury to a-greater extent than all the other interests in the country 
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combined have ever done. I mean the opposition of many of the Western rail¬ 
roads, whose raids on the public lands of the United States have been of the most 
colossal character. 

The wealth arising from the effects of this great contribution of lands and the 
corresponding rise in values has been enormous, audits distribution by accidental 
circumstance has lodged it, in abnormally unequal quantities, in the most unex¬ 
pected places and not for the general good. 

It is difficult for me to see what this element has to complain of or what reason 
to rive as the cause for leading the van of the howlers. 

Then there is the large crowd of people who are always opposed to everything 
and eveiybody. 

So while these different TOrties vary in the form of opposition, they are all under 
the one grand central head—the foreign steamship owners. 

Q. You think the admission of foreign-built ships up to half the American ton¬ 
nage would probably be politic on the part of our country at present?—A. I think 
it would be, just now. because there is a great deal of carrying to be done. The 
unjust South African war has demoralized the carrying trade of the world to an 
immense extent. It has almost ruined the trans-Atlantic business of 4reat 
Britain and placed it in the hands of Germany. The Emperor is always alert, and 
takes advantage of any weakness. He is bound to be paramount in the North 
Atlantic. He has got there and is bound to stay there, and it is principally due 
to this very unjust war in South Africa. 

The British Government took for transports and colliers nearly every ship they 
had in the trans-Atlantic trade, with the exception of a few of the White Star 
Line and the Cunard Line and some others. The rest they took. That has made 
an enormous demand for vessels. It has not only made ah enormous demand for 
vessels, but the dimensions of the vessels now building is something of tremen¬ 
dous import—vessels 700 feet long and 75 feet wide. Why, five years ago we would 
not have thought of such a thing. The Germans have now got complete posses¬ 
sion of the North Atlantic, and the English will never recover it again, no matter 
how they build. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What is the prospect of Americans getting in?—A. 
There is a chance for us, but we must be systematic. Everything is in starting 
right. The men are scarce and the cost of running is higher. 

Q. Is there not a parallel condition to that of England in the United States 
Government’s demand for transjwrts on vessels that have l>een withdrawn from 
the coastwise trade?—A. That is another reason why there is a great demand for 
vessels. Our Government bought a great many foreign vessels—took the whole 
of one fleet, all of whose vessels begin with the letter “ M ’'—the Minneapolis and 
others. It took the whole fleet. They are getting a new fleet built now in Eng¬ 
land and some in this country. 

Can you explain a little further how you think America can enter that field 
which you say has been absorbed by Germany?—A. In one of my papers I referred 
to the fact that both England and Germany will in a very few years have to come 
to the United States for raw material. We will never get possession, but we will 
have a big share. We will certainly supply Europe the materials for building its 
ships. England will never stop shipbnuding. 'When I say the Germans have 
captured it I do not mean they have the whole of it; they are paramount. Eng¬ 
land will always remain an important factor. She will not be eliminated, but 
both countries will have to come to the United States for their raw material. 

Q. You think, as a result of that, the time will arrive when America (»n, if she 
will, capture the paramount position now occupied by Germany?—A. 'Whether 
it is necessary to be paramount or not it is necessary to be a big factor. That is 
necessary. I do not think it best for anybody to be paramount—to be boss of the, 
situation always, but to be an important and ruling factor. 

In an article that I published in the Washington Post some time ago, because 
Congress was in session, I referred to the fact that we would have to supply Ger¬ 
many with materials. I refei red to the fact that the coal—the coimtries or Europe 
will have to come here for coal or a great bulk of the coal. Goldwin Smith, a 
great public man. of great public spirit, and a statesman of Can^a, said in my 
presence at Henry C. Carey’s, 10 or 15 years ago, that England had arrived at the 
supremacy of her power—her commercial supremacy; that England had acquired 
that great power because of the fact that most of the coal iSlonged to her and 
most of the iron; that her products of coal and iron made her the great country 
she was, commercially speaking. Now coal mining is becoming more and more 
difficult, going into the earth deeper and deeper every year—the price raising there 
and going down here—was brin^g us more on an equality, and he said then we 
had about arrived at it. But he overlooked this thin^and the time was ixist- 
poned because new methods of mining were adopted. But I said last year in this 
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article that we had arrired at that state that had been oftforetold by Gteldwia 
Smith; we turned ont more iron and coal than Glreat Britidn did. Her iron fidds 
are becoming exhausted. The great Cleveland ore district—I mean the Britidi 
one—is becoming poor. It is the most noted field of ore in the world. It was her 
ore, and it was the Bessemer process that was another aid to make England 
su^me. 

Q. (By Mr. CLABKB.).If you are through on the point you were making, I 
would like to ask you if competition in ocean transportation will not be CTeatly 
increased when these wars are over and the transports now in use by the (iovem- 
ment are returned to commerce?—A. They won’t be fit for anything when 
returned. That is one of the obstacles connected with the matter. They will he 
obsolete. The vessels now being built are entirely new and of new design, new 
pattern, and new dimensions. The old vessels are absolutely gone; they will not 
be profitable. 

'The English Gtovemment is going to keep them, and we are going to keep them. 
When the (Jovemments are through with them they are worthless. It is very 
destructive to use a merchant vessel as a transport, w. in looking over my busi¬ 
ness I have got all that in view. I had some experience during the late war, 
during the civil war, and even during the Mexican war, and I note the results of 
this late war, where a small disturbance was made to commerce; but the greatest 
disturbance of all was the South African war. Nothing in the history of the 
world has compared with that as to the disturbing elements that entered into it. 

(^. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Not even the destruction of our commerce by Great 
Britain in 1801-1865?—A. That was a great thing, but it is dissimilar. Of course 
the destruction of our commercial marine during the war was complete and final. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhak.) In answering the question about the means and meth¬ 
ods proposed of rehabilitating the merchant marine, do yon give this testimony as 
your practical views of the best way, or lay them entirely on the so-called Hanna 
bill?—A. You see, there are so many different views and so many different inter¬ 
ests involved in this thing. Mine is one interest, and certain shipowners and 
certain importers—there are so many different interests that it would be very 
hard for me to say what would be the right one. As to my own views, whatever 
I would do I would do to accommodate the majority of the people of the United 
States. 

We have an awful enemy to fight when we fight the foreign steamship com¬ 
panies. Yon see, they advertise in all the newspapers of the United States their 
sailing days, and they have a great deal of power and they use it. 

Q. L)o you know that they are actively opposing the passage of that bill?—A. 
Well, 1 can see the footprints in every direction I look, but I can not go ont and 
prove it. I mean I can not exactly define the method; but talk to one of them if 
yon want to find red-hot opjiosition. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.arke.) Have yon studied the comparative merits of subsidies and 
discriminating duties as a means of bnildingnpthe American merchant marine?— 
A. I have been in favor of discriminating duties, I was very much in favor of 
that. That did not meet with the approbation of our Government. That was 
wiped out in very short order. Discriminating dnties would be a very good method. 

Q, Can you see any objection to that method from your point of view?—A. Not 
the slightwt. 

Q. It would involve the necessity of abandoning some of our treaties, would it 
not?—A. Yes; but I do not see any difficulty in that, because we have not made 
a treaty that was to our advantage. The treaties we make with foreim govern¬ 
ments are to the advantage of foreign governments, not our own. That is the 
rule in this country. 

Q. Is it not possible yon would not be able to show that, at least to the State' 
De^rtment of the Government?—A. Well, my egierience is that in all the trea¬ 
ties ever made by this Government with Groat Britain we lost everything and 
gained nothing—gained a good deal on paper, because the people charged with 
making treaties in Great Britain are trained men. The best men that can be 
selected in their possessions are selected to make treaties, and when they go into 
the fight they ask for everything, claim everything, content to take anything, and 
we generally surrender. It was so when Daniel Webster was in that treaty 
involving the loss of one-half the State of Maine; he was whipped badly. James 
Buchanan, in the great Oregon contest, was whipped badly. We lost half the 
State Oremn with James Buchanan as agent, and half the State of Maine 
with Daniel Webster, and so on. 

I have had friends of mine keep me up the whole night talking about the things 
and enumeratiDg instances, and they could not give a single case where we gained 
anything. 
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Some cblm we gained in the Geneva awaird; but I have lUways inafafaiinnd 
with Henry C. Carey, Jndge Kelly, and Mr. Chnrcbman that we sold onr birth- 
ri^t for a mess of pottage. 

Q. If we had diacriminating duties instead of subsidies, would that tend to 
build up first-cla^ iai^ and fast vessels, or would it not equally encourage lower 
types?—A. No; I thiuK it woidd be a great benefit. Almost any assistance, no 
mator what direction it comes from, would be a benefit. I am not as discrhni- 
nating now as I used to be as to the method. I look on any method by which we 
can save ourselves from the effect of the greater expense of running onr ships 
than foreigners can do it—anything that will help us over that bridge is a 
benefit. 

But we can not corral a lot of men and force them to get aboard the steamships 
and fire the engines and boilers at the same wages that they get abroad; can’t 
compel them by law to do that, and it is not desirable eitter. That is a thing we 
have got to look at; we have got to face that contingency. 

Q. In building ships for the ocean trade would you say that in the matter of 
the cost of raw materials the American shipbuilder has an equal chance with any 
forei^ builder?—A. That would be hard to say, for the prices are fluctuating. 

Q. Well, take it at the present time?—A. The prices now in Great Britain are 
doym. Within three or four months they have gone below our prices m Great 
Britain for shipbuilding materials. I do not knowhow long that wiD exist, because 
things have not become settled yet, but I am inclined to think that for a year o^ 
two yet, or maybe a couple of years, they will be below us, but not enough below 
to buy. Notwithstanding we have the right to build vessels on foreign account, 
we have had the right for a good many years to purchase material, but we have 
never availed our^lves of it, because it always cost more. We never availed 
ourselves of the privilege we had here of importing our goods without duty, or 
importing materials that went into the construction of ships in foreign trade free 
of duty. 

Q. Is not that the American law now?—A. That is the law. 

Q. Now to come back to that question: Are the American shipbuilders’chances 
just us good as foreign in the case of raw materials that enter into the construc¬ 
tion of a ship of any class?—A. Well, now, I do not think they are, because some 
of the matters that go into the construction of a ship, outside of raw materials, are 
cheaper over there than here; but in a few years that may be all corrected. I 
know what happens to-day and happened heretofore, but I can’t exactly say for 
the future. 

Q. Let us come to this other feature. How do the wages of mechanics engaged 
indupbuildinginAmerica compare with the wages, say, on the Clyde?—A. A few 
years ago I had a very careful and correct statement made, by examining the 
books of two Clyde concems. 

Q. (By Mr. Parquhar.) What date was that?—A. In 1894. At that time I also 
brought all wages to a weekly basis, taking the average yearly rate of 56 hours 
to the week in file British yard, with the result shown by the following table: 

Wages in shipyards. 


Pattern makers. 

Maehlnlata. 

Riveters. 

Beam and angle smiths. 

Holders-on. 

Fltters-up. 

Ship carpenters. 

Joiners. 

Painters. 

Shlpshed machine men. 

Furnace men. 

. 

Plumbers.. 

Drillers. 

SbeeMron workers. 

CopMrsmitbs. 

Molaers, Iron. 

Molden, brass. 

Laborers. 


British 

rate. 

Americau 

rate. 

$9.00 

$18.00 

8.60 

16.00 

7.60 

12.00 

8.40 

15.00 

4.20 

9.00 

7.80 

15.00 

9.60 

18.00 

9.00 

16.60 

9. CO 

18.00 

7.20 

16.00 

6.00 

10.80 

7.20 

itoo 

9,60 

19.60 

6.40 

11.00 

8.60 

16.00 

8.60 

18.00 

9.00 

14.60 

9.00 

16.00 

4.20 

8.00-9.00 
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Q. Have you struck an average on your whole table?—A. No, I have got an 
average of our yard by the week. The statement of wages of riveters is mislead¬ 
ing, because most rivets in Great Britain are driven by piecework, and it is more 
pi^icnlarly so now than ever. The riveters are getting higher prices there than 
ever, as they are here, because in Great Britain they are very short. They want 
about 7.5 per cent more riveters now than they haw, to do the work in hand. 

According to the statement, the wages of bolders-on is less than half in Great 
Britain, well, that varies a little, varied then and varies now. Yon can’t get 
that directly, becau.se they iu'e working with the riveters, and they get piece¬ 
work. They get paid by the riveters—some of them do. 

The joiners now get $18. Wages have lieen coming up in this last 18 months. 
Of course the table refers to 18«4, as I said before, and some of the riggers get 
higher wages here now. 

These figures were taken directly from Iwoks in representative shipyards in the 
United States and Great Britain, representing the wages for 1893. The compari¬ 
son tells its own story. Now, of course, many of these rates have been rai^ in 
our yard, and they have lieen raised in Great Britain—raised to a greater extent 
with us than they are there. We raised our wages twice within six months last 
year. 

Q. Are the Clyde scale of wages and the American scale of wages each year 
approaching each other more nearly than they did 20 years ago?—A. Yea: they 
are getting a little higher there. 

Q. Than 12 years ago?—A. Yea; that is, the skilled men. 

Q. In your shipyard have you appliances ^ual in economy and saving and 
rapidity to what they have in any of the shipyards abroad?—A. Yes; we have 
better appliances here. 

Q. Well, do you take that into account in figuring up the coat of building 
when yon make a comparison?—A. Since the engineers’ strike, which almost 
mined Great Britain, they are filling their places with American devices and 
inventions. We have three fine traveling cranes in our place, and they are get¬ 
ting the same in Great Britain; we have pneumatic chipping, calking, and 
riveting tools; they are getting them there. They must do it. And then, another 
thing, ships are getting to be so large that the riveting is too great to be done by 
hand; it has to be done by machinery. They can’t drive a H properly even with 
mauls. But the facilities for doing that work are lietter—that is. with the modem 
improvements—in this country. If it was not for that I do not know where we 
would be. 

Q. Taking the difference in the scale of wages paid in Great Britain and 
America, and about the same rates on raw matenals in America and in England, 
how far do you think the cost of an American first-class steamship and a foreign- 
built steamsliip would differ—how much per cent'?—A. Well, that brings up the 
old question; but I might say, in a rough way, about 15 per cent. 

Q. How long would that sttsimahip hold her class in Lloyds'?—A. I do not know 
how long American ships hold their class in Lloyds. 

U. Would you say 25 years'?—A. It would depend a great deal on who built her 
and how she was built. 

Q. Then the (juestion would be: If you take the 15 per cent and spread it over 
the life of that mip under first-class classification in Lloyds, do you think that it 
would make much difference in the classification of a ship whether built on this 
side or the other?—A. There is one thing about the classification in Lloyds. They 
class their ships higher tlian we do; that is, they don't do it with malice or fore¬ 
thought, but they will class some inferior ships as high as ours, which are 
superior. 

Q. The American ships have got to stand underclassification?—A. Yes, and 
have got to save every difference. There is discrimination against us; there 
would naturally be a discrimination against us. Human nature is human 
nature. I know that. 

Q. Now, the question would result: If the difference in the coat between the 
American ship and of the foreign ship were spread over the lifetime of the ship 
under her class, would it amount to as much as the difference in cost of running 
her? Is that where the great difficulty rests?—A. That could not be taken'lnto 
account at aU—the spreading it out over so long a time—because ships may change 
hands so often and change management. 'That hardly enters into it, would 
hardly enter mto a comparison; but the ranning of a mip and the difference in 
the cost of mnning the ship begins the first day you get it, and is oontinuons, 
and will continue as long as there is difference in wages, and that is likely to 
occur more than a generation or two yet. 

Q. Well, could you rive the commission an idea between the difference of run¬ 
ning foreign ships and American ships in about the same class of trade?-A. 1 
will have to look it up. 
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Q. You will furnish it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it a fact that there is a scarcity of first-class workmen in the shipyards of 
both Europe and the United States?—A. Yes; in certain classes. 

Q. And tte wages have gone up accordingly?-A. Yes. And there is one diffi- 
ctUty about that that makes it costly. Men who are not quite so good necessarily 
are pushed in, and, although the wages are lower, the wotk is more costly when 
done by inferior men. It tekes longer to do it, so you have to employ more men 
who are between the fii'st and second class to do first-class work. It costs a good 
deal more to do it when done by that kind of men. 

Q. In the American shipyards, as well as the British shipyards, the employ¬ 
ment is not very continuous?-A. Yes. 

Q. Year in and year mit with the same men?—A. That is one of the advantages 
that I claim for Great Britain. It has been more continuous there. I have known 
shipyards there to build 60 engines off one set of patterns. Now, that reduces the 
cost of building ships very much, and then the work is continuous. When a man 
rents a house or buys a house alongside of a shipyard, he knows as long as be 
keeps sober and does well he is going to have lifelong employment. In th& coun¬ 
try it has been spasmodic. 

Most of the shipyards have gone under on account of periods of depression, at 
which time grass and tomato vines grow on the wharves, and at other times there 
was a gorged condition, then a famine, then a gorge; but in England it has not 
been that way. 

Q. Do many of those foreign mechanics come to this country for employment?- 
A. We do not always get the best of those men. The men who come from Brit¬ 
ish shipyards are men who are dis-satisfied and discontented—either single men 
that are drinking men, that get discharged, or men who quarrel with their 
employers, who quarrel with labor organizations, or something or other. As a 
rule a good many of those men are rather a discontented lot, and they are the great 
organizers of trouble who come here; particularly those from England. 

Q. (By Mr. Kbnnepy.) What do you mean by organizers of trouble? How do 
they manifest that?—A. In every way they can; kicking against foremen, kicking 
against rules, kicking against everything. They kicked the same way at home. 
A good many of them are single men. People do not like to leave their own 
country, and it is a little difficult for a workingman, a good mechanic, to come 
to this country. A good lot of mechanics yon can’t bring to this country in a 
body. The only people you can get are these men who slip over—wander around; 
they are wanderers. 

Q. Any Englishman has the right to come to this country if he has the price.- 
A. Well, you know what the contract-labor law is—yon Imow what obstacles are 
put in the way. 

Q. But without entering into the engagement with you. he may freely come if 
he can meet the rMuirements?—A. A man won’t go to the expense of bringing 
his family over without he knows he is going to have continuous employment. 
Nobo^ 1^11 do that. 

Q. He is free to go and look the ground over and secure employment'?—A. How 
can a workingman do that—go to the expense of going and looking over the 
ground and then bring his family over? 

Q. A great many have done it, have they not'?—A. Yes; done it freely some 
years ago. The very best of men came some years ago. Those who come now 
are not so good now as they were years ago. 

Q. Is it a good thing to bring 10,000 Huns into the Pennsylvania coal regions?— 
A. I do not think the Huns are of much benefit to the society of this country. I 
do not think they are going to make very good citizens. It will take a good many 
generations to make good citizens of them. I do not know what is to be done 
about laborers. The miners at one time and all the lalxirers of the oounti’y here 
were Irish. They have got way beyond-that, and very few of them come any 
more. I can remember when the laborers worked in the Beading coal yard that 
adjoined our place; they had a very large number of Irish laborers. Now their 
places are all supplied. They have not been turned out, but they left—got better 
work. I know that one of the biggest contractors in the city of Philadmphia was 
a laborer when he first came to this country. Up there they have all got better 
work, and their places have-been supplied by Poles and Huns. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) "What nationality prevails in your yard?— A. There 
are more Americans in our yards than in any yard in the United States. 

Q. Philadelphia people?—A. Philadelphia people. We have people who have 
been shipbuilders for 7 generations. 

Q. In your yard?—A. Yes. My mold-loft draftsman's ancestors have for 7 gen¬ 
erations worked in shipyards here. A great many of that kind of people are 
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working here. They generally have a little property—inherited it. They all have 
a little property ana it would he a very hara thing to move them; they won’t go 
away. 

Q. Do they acquire these houses from loan associations?—A. A great bulk of 
the houses have been acquired from these loan associations, first inaugurated in 
Philadelphia, and they nave been of enormous benefit. I know some of our 
apprentices, by their work, have gotten themselves, before they were 87 years 6 f 
age, a nice little house to live in. 

Q. Is there much difference in the wages paid on the Delaware and on the 
Pacific coast?-A. There is a little difference. The wages may be a little higher 
on the Pacific coast. A considerable number of the Union Iron Works men [San 
Pranoisoo] were brought directly from Scotland. Some have gone from here. 

Q. How long does it take a young man to learn the trade there with you, in any 
of your departments; where he would probably have to remain in the same 
department?-A. Well, we have about 35 absolutely different and independent 
departments there. There is a great variation in the capabilities of the men or 
the necessities, and in that case, as in all other cases, the best trades are those 
trades which require the most skill, and are not always the best paid. 

Q. Is there any apprenticeship in your organization at all?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the system?—A. We as a rule try to take the children of our work¬ 
men as mprentioes. They have the preference. Few of them learn their father’s 
trade. The machinist’s son will learn pattern making; then the pattern-maker’s 
sons want to go into the machine shops, and so on. We take about 100 boys in 
our office as messenger boys, some who don’t want to go to school any more, and 
they ultimately become clerks and apprentices. But we take 100 apprentices in 
our yard to stay, who are children of our workingmen; after they are supplied 
then we take outsiders. 

Q. So it has been your endeavor to care for and foster your own force?—A. 
Always. 

Q. In other words, it is simply on the paternalistic line?—A. A good many 
workmen in Baltimore complain of our place being too much of a paternal affair— 
have a too good time there, too much friendliness going on there. 

Q. Is not that somewhat the universal condition of all the manufacturing in 
the city of Philadelphia?—A. That is Philadelphia’s characteristic. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkb.) I want to ask in that connection how many of your 
employees you are personally acquainted with?—A. That is hard for me to say. 
At one time, when we had 300 or 800 men in the yard, I knew every man, knew 
who his father was, where bom, who his grandfather was, and knew who his 
wife was, and her parents; but now of course it has got beyond that. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) How many names are borne on your pay roll?—A. 
Six thousand eight hundred and fifty. ' 

Q. What is your weekly pay roll?—A. The average pay for a week is $13; about 
$81,000 a week we pay. During the last 6 years, say from 1894, there has been an 
approximate increase of 13 per cent in the mean wages. That, of course, would 
not apply to laborers, no; becAtuse they keep becoming advanced and new men 
take their places and become advanced. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are any battle ships or cruisers being built by Govern¬ 
ment yards at the present time?—A. No. 

Q. How long since any such were constructed and built in Government yards?— 
A. There were two cruisers built in the Government yards some years ago, the 
BaMgh and the Cincinnati. One was built in the Norfolk Navy-Yard and the 
other in the New York yard. 

Q. Are they the latest?—A. Yes; they are the latest. 

Q. How do the wages in your yard compare with the wages paid in Newport 
News and the Union Iron Works?—A. I think the wages in the Newport Hews 
yard and ours are about equal. There is a little preference for our yard. Men 
would sooner work a little cheawr in our yard on account of the facilities 
that all cities give workingmen. Newport News is a little out of the road and 
men do not have those facilities for amusement there that they do in Philadel¬ 
phia. And then on the Pacific coast—wages are higher there, due to the fact that 
most of the workingmen and tradesmen, men working at trades, have aU been 
taken there. 

Q. Are tto organized there in unions on the Pacific coast?—A. I do not think 
they are. There may be organizations there, but they do not affect the ship- 
yaw very much. 

Q. Are they organized at Newport News?—A. I do not know. 

<J. there any labor organizations in your yard?—A. Oh, the riveters belong 

to aoMIltDization, and the pattern makers:, but when they were all ordered out 
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on a strike they did not go last year, for sympathy. The reins are not held very 
^ht. The men in our yard generally are governed by the cironmstanoes attend¬ 
ing the yard itself. 

Q. Do you ever receive committees of your men to discuss with you questions 
of wages, hours of work, etc.?—A. It never takes that form. Our way of raising 
wages is not that way. As soon as ever men get to be scarce we begin to increase 
the wages of the beet men. They begin to a^k the foremen and we keep going 
up. And then another way of raising wages is, if Newport News begins to draw 
on us and we berin to draw on Newport News, up goes the wages of those men, 
and in this way I have seen wages m up sometimes 80 to 30 per cent, because we 
draw on one another and we all bid against one another. That is the cheapest 
way, because the men get exactly what they give—everything that is accorded to 
them. 

Q. Is Newport News likely to become your great competitor?—A. They are, to 
some extent, competitors, particularly in Government work. 

Q. How are their facilities for ships compared with yours?-A. Oh, they have 
a very fine and expensive place. Mr. Huntington spent a very large amount of 
money. It was a fad with him to have the shipyard. 

Q. I would like to ask whether Newport News has any advantam over you in 
the matter of getting raw materials with facility?—A. No; we have got that 
down pretty fine. 

Q. Have you any advantage over them?—A. No; I do not think we have. It 
would be a little dangerous for the people who supply raw materials if it was 
found out that they were supplying one party materials at a less price, because 
the mills are not all owned by one man yet. 

Q. (By Mr. F abijuhar. ) Have you felt anything from the so-called onmbinatlons 
of carnal in iron and steel in the way of arbitrary rates?-A. No; not yet. 

Q. Would you regard the three or four great corporations in iron and steel 
manufacture in this country now as competing with each other?—A. No; they 
are a little dissimilar. 

Q. Do you regard them as competitors; for instance, the American Steel and 
Wire, and the National,and the Federal, etc.?—A. The American Steel and Wire 
does not make ship plates or steel plate, and wo do not buy wire. 

Q. Well, the National and the Republic and the Federal?—A. I do not know 
what the Republic and the Federal are. I know there are quite a number of people 
competing for ship plates. What is the name of the great one at Chicago? 

Q. The Federal.—A. Well, besides the Federal and Carnegie there are other 
I)eople furnishing ship plates for consumption. 

Q. The Pennsylvania concern?—A. Two or three Pennsylvania concerns. For 
instance, there is the Phoenix Iron Works furnishing structural work altogether, 
and then there is that establishment upon the Schuylkill that fumisheof those 
British bridges, the Pencoyd Works, and quite a number of mills at Coatesville. 
Two or three mills at Coatesville are very large. There has not been a consolida¬ 
tion of all the ship-plato mills. 

Q. So there is still an active competition in the mills?—A. Yes. And then if 
they all combine—and I do not want to see it-,they could not put the prices much 
higher than they are in Europe. European competition would be a factor in keep¬ 
ing prices down somewhat. 

Q. And also the dangerous proposition, possibly, that the tariff might be 
changed?—A. If they would all unite together, and if I were a member of Con¬ 
gress, I would vote against the tariff on iron or iron and steel as quick as I could, 
1 do not want to see a combination of that kind. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Mr. Cramp, I want to ask you a pointed personal ques¬ 
tion on a subject in which people arc very much interested. Is there any iiuth 
in the rumor or the report which comes from London this morning in regard to 
a combination between your establishment here and the Maxim Gun Construc¬ 
tion Company, I believe it is called?—A. Shall I read the authorized mterview 
that I had published in the Ledger in answer to that? 

Mr. Clabke. If yon wish to make it a part of your testimony, yon are at liberty 
to do so.—A. I so desire. It takes up that question of combmations and useful 
combinations, and those that are not useful. There is a clause to the present 
subsidy bill that is called the antitrust clause, the most ridiculous thing, I think, 
that was ever put on a bill. It prevents any utilization of ttie benefits derived 
from the subsidy act if there is a shipbuilding trust formed. No shipbuilder 
that belongs to a trust can get a contract; or, if he does get a contract, the own¬ 
ers of the wip will not have any benefit. It is the most ndicolous thing, because 
it would be a ridiculous thing to form a combination of all the shipyards. It 
could not be done; it could not be rim. 

th your permission I vrill read this interview. 

376a— VOL 2-27 
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(Beading:) “In view of the published statements in reference to the sale of 
Cramps’ shiOTard and the Midvale Steel Works to an English syndicate, Mr. 
Charles H. (3ramp, president of the Cramps' Company, yesterday gave ont a 
statement explaining the efforts that have neen made to extend the company’s 
plant at Philadelphia, and correcting false impressions crested by the pablica- 
tions alluded to. Mr. Cramp is in Washington in connection with the Navy 
Deiiartment’s proposal for building war vessds. 

“ Following is his statement; 

“ ‘ These stories not only now, but heretofore, have arisen from the tact that 
for n number of years I have been endeavoring to enlarge our plant and to extend 
its capabilities to the point of building a first-class war ship complete, ready to 
go into action when delivered, inclndmg not only hull, machinery, and equip¬ 
ment, but also armor, guns, and ammunition. 

“ ‘ My vie ws as to the desirability of such extension have been more than justified 
by the phenomenal success of the Armstrong Company, for example. About the 
time we begm to build the Baltimore, Armstrong, who was then making guns, 
only at Elswick, enlarged his place by the addition of a shipbuilding plant, which 
was alreiuly not only firmly established, but possessed, perhaps, the best and 
most ample technical staff in its organization in all Europe.’” 

I mean when he established the shipbuilding plant he had the best men to be 
obtained in Europe to tiike charge of it, which is a very imiiortant factor. 

(Beading;) “‘The success of this operation has been phenomenal. They are 
now employing 1.5,000 men, and their dividendB have amounted to millions.”’ 

His dividends amount to 20 per cent per annum, and it is mostly made on the 
guns and ordnance matter. 

(Reading;) ‘“A considerable time ago they completed their organization by 
absorbing the great Whitworth steel establishment, of Manchester, which had 
heretofore furnished all the gun forgings and armor for them. 

“‘About the same time the Vickers Company, the great steel establishment, 
which had been making the armor, forgings, shaftings, and other steel products, 
absorbed the Barrow Shipbuilding Company. They have since been turning out 
ships complete and ready to go inti) ac ‘ion, the same as Armstrong with like suc¬ 
cess, mechanically and otherwise. The great firm of Thomson Bros., has been 
consolidated with the John Brown Company, of Sheffield.’ ” 

All through our war the Vickers Company supplied ns with an enormous num¬ 
ber of guns, and are supplying our'Govemment now with guns, and we can not 
make them fast enough for the new ships that are being gotten out. 

(Continued reading;) “‘The Thames Iron Works also, I understand, has a 
coojjerative arranmment with one of the principal steel plants in England.’ ” 

Now, this John Brown Company, of Sheffield, have made armor and jpin forg¬ 
ings, so the Thomson Company is consolidated with the John Brown Company 
and they can build a battle sliip now and furnish the guns besides. 

(Reading:) “ ‘ Then the Erupi>s have bought the Germania shipbuilding plant 
at Kiel (Krupp builds his vessels, furnishes the guns, and furnishes the armor 
ready to go into action), and now have a large number of vessels under construc¬ 
tion, S of them for the German Goyernment. At the same time the shipbuilding 
plant of Forges et Chantiers, at La Seyne, France, has consolidated with the 
Creusot Steel Company and also with theCanet Gun Manufactory, all with great 
success. These concerns are now all ready to build for the various countries of 
the world complete fighting ships ready to go into action when delivered. 

•“In view of this condition of things, at the very beginning I endeavored to 
enlarge our place to the capabilities or these companies, in omer that we might 
compote with them for the building of vessels of war, and this I advocated even 
before any of these new arrangements had been fully consummated. 

‘“Without going into detaBs or without stating the principal directions in 
which I have been endeavoring to operate, I will say that the idea underlying all 
my efforts has been toenlarge,as much as pbssihle, under our single management, 
the diverse industries which enter into the construction of a ship of war in order 
that we may realize to the best advantage all the experience which we have gath¬ 
ered in two generations. 

“ ‘ So far as these stories are concerned, they undoubtedly are the outgrowth of 
inklings here and there, without oonsecutiveness of continuity of fact; necessarily 
exaggerated, distorted, and therefore calculated to mystify or mislead the public. 

“ ‘ So far as I am concerned, I have absolutely nothing to conceal in these prem¬ 
ises. What I have tried to do, and what I am trying to do, and what I may do, 
is simply a straightforward business transaction, calculated to improve the facili¬ 
ties of our estaolishment in all directions. It must be distinctly understood that 
this is a totally different proposition from a combination or consolidation of ship- 
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yards themselTes. It is, indeed, in the opposite direction, from the fact that if 
snccessfal it would oondnce to the more pmect ind^ndence of one shipyard. 

“ ‘So far as the Invocation or calling m of what the Chinese call ‘ the foreign 
devils ’ is concerned, that is matter not worth consideration. There is not a bus¬ 
iness in this country, from the greatest railroad down, that has not invited foreign 
investment to a certain extent, but always retaining American control. 

“ ‘Thismayormaynotheanexceptiontothatmle; that would depend entirely 
upon business considerations; but you may rely upon it that whatever enlarge¬ 
ments may be effected, or whatever cognate or contributory industries may m 
absorbed, the control and management must remain American, and, so long as I 
live and am able to do business, will remain under my auspices. 

‘ ‘ ‘ The present story involves the Midvale Steel Company only. I do not hesi¬ 
tate to say that in my endeavors during this period I have not confined myself to 
the Midvale Com{)any by any means, but have communicated by letter and con¬ 
ferred in person with the controlling interests of both the Bethlehem and Carnegie 
establishments. ’ ” 

I have laid my scheme before all these ^ple—before Armstrong, before Vick¬ 
ers-before those men made their consolidation. I suggested to Mr. Carnegie 
himself, to Mr. Frick, and other people the propriety of building vessels on si)ecn- 
lation, as Armstrong did. When Armstrong commenced to build, he built most 
of the vessels in the South American navy on speculation. He built them and 
furnished them guns, and when the guns were aboard, the vessels were ready to 
run, and he conlcl get 30 per cent more. During our war with Spain our Glovem- 
ment would have given 3 prices for any ship that was all ready. That is the time 
to make money, and I never saw the time within 30 years, when, if we could have 
built a war vessel complete as we would build it, we could not make 30 per cent 
over the ordinary prices. When we had the Netvark ready to be deliverM to the 
Glovemment, the Chileans offered ns 11,000,000 over the contract price. I wont 
down to the Secretary of the Navy and asked him to delay the Neioark 1 year. I 
said, “ If you extend the time, I can just sell it, get our money, and build another 
Newark .'' When the MinnmpoKa was ready to go to sea, the Japanese offered us 
^1,000,000 over the contract price, but our country did not receive it. But the 
Italian Government—Mr. Ansaldo, who is constructor there, has been doing a big 
business in that sort of thing. He has lieen building for his own Goverment, and 
they will always extend his contract time so he can sell his ship. During our 
war our Government had to buy some ships. He had 1 nearly ready to launch. 
He got the Italian Government to extend his time, but our agent delayed too long 
about giving his price, so when he agreed to give him hie price, Mr. Ansaldo said, 
" It is too late. We have sold it to the Spanish.” But some of the people inter¬ 
ested in it got the legislature to revoke the action in extending Mr. Ansaldo's 
time, so he had to keep his ship. 

Of course, 1 could keep you M'e all night with these stories; but these stories 
have originated, as I said before, with our efforts to enlarge our plant. I have 
asked all these people, I have asked people abroad and people here, to assist us in 
enlarging, not absorbing our i>lant; not making combinations with foreign ship¬ 
yards because we can not do it. These combinations we sjioke of, about Vickers— 
they can not, by law, according to their charter, consolidate with any other ship- 
yara. Of course, they could send people to assist in making the goods, and we 
could get in where a man could, and get peode to assist in making the goods. 
We have been doing that right along. Mr. Whitney, in the beginning of his 
administration, bouf^t a whole lot of foreign plans for the vessels we were build¬ 
ing. The BcUtimore’s plans and the Charleeton'e and the Texas' were bought 
abroad. At the same time be bought some plans from us. 

I have a little paper here which I might add to this, if you wish. I wrote this 
last night. I thought something would be said about combinations. 

(Beading:) ‘‘At the beginning of my connection with our shipyard, certain vari¬ 
ous departments of the constructive trades, were entirely independent of each 
other. 

'‘A shipbuilder constructed the hull alone under a contract with the owner, who 
made separate contracts for painting, blacksmithing. and ship smithing, spar 
making, eailmaking and rigging.” 

That was a sailing ship. It was a most ridiculous condition, yet the shipbuilder 
was always held responsible for ever^bing. 

(Beading;) “ The disadvantages of this would take too long to enumerate in 
this paper—sufSce to say that au these different avocations have become consoli¬ 
dated tniongh necessity, and in view of modem practice it is diflicult to realize 
that such a separation ever existed. 

“After this hecessa^ consolidation in ship construction took .place, there 
remained for a long time in steamship consimction, separate engine-building 
establi Aments—the owners of ships contracting separately for hulls and engines. 
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“ The difflcolty in fixing the responsibility for performance was so meat, how¬ 
ever, that most of the great. shiplMders in this country and abroad were com¬ 
pelled to bnild their own engines.” 

For instance, a man would contract to bnild a ship to go 16 knots an hour, and 
he would contract with an engine builder for an engine. If the ship failed to go 
16 knots an hour he would blame it on the engine builder, but the e^ne builder 
would put it on the shipbuilder, claiming it was not a good model. % yon could 
never nx the responsibility. ^ ultimately that became consolidated into one 
establishment, and now we do not see how they could ever be separated. 

(Continued readiijp:) “ We began to bnild our engines in 1870. 

“ Harland & Wolff, up to within a few years, contracted for their engines, and 
I think that Armstrong still continues that practice. 

“In the pure definition that some would select to denote a trust, we could make 
out any modern shipyard to be a trust, embracing a large number and wide 
variety of industries which it would be impossible to separate, 

“ If a steamship would be built under the old method of subdivision a ^,000,000 
trans-atlantic stumer would cost $6,000,000, and to fix the responsibility or 
re^nsibility for performance, etc., would be absolutely impossible.” 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) It is your ambition, Mr. Cramp, to build ships and war 
ships, equip them with ordnance, and keep them in stock?—A. Oh, not to keep 
them in stock. 

Q. To sell to whomever buys?—A. I toll yon we are at a disadvantage. One of 
the principal sources of wealth of the great shipbuilding yards of Great Britain 
has been their building vessels for other nations. As I said before, England 
having helped their own shipyards to build vessels, they have duplicated these 
vessels for foreigners, and the navies of the world, as a rule, have been built by 
England im to within recently. That was a source of enormous profit to Great 
Britain. Just see how the English shipbuilder has been patronized and helped 
and assisted by the Government, both directly and indirectly. Now, we are at a 
tremendous disadvantage in building ships for use abroad. We would never have 
been able to get this contract in Enssia if the EnssiauB had not known me. In 
1879, just at the time they expected Great Britain to be involved in that war with 
Turkey, they sent over here to buy some vessels and had some changed. I changed 
them. They knew me at that time and they know me now, and as soon as they 
found that they had to increase their navy they sent for me to come over there. 
But I found when we built the battle ship we had to go to the Camegies and to 
Bethlehem and get our armor there, and the price we got that for was $600 a ton, 
just the same as the Government, and we could not do anything on that; the 
price was way up. We had to take just what they asked us, nearly $600 a ton. 
That is nearly one-third the cost of the ship, out of which we receivM no profit at 
all. The profit on armor making is something enormous. The people who make 
money on their ships are not the persons who design it or construct it, nor the per¬ 
sons who take two or thi-ee generations to get infonnation enough to desi^ a battle 
ship, and there are only twoor three people in the world whocan design abattleship 
like that. Not only that, but we get no benefit of all the outlay of money. But 
the gun maker who makes the guns for the Goveniment makes the money, and if 
we had been gun makers we could have had the guns too. So yon see at what a 
disadvantage we are. In Great Britain and in Germany and in France they 
build the ship complete, rans and all, and we are at a tremendous disadvantage. 
Why. 1 would be very willing to take a battle ship and build the ship at cost if we 
got the profit on the aimor. I do not say that the armor makers get too much 
profit, bwause it involves an immense outlay of money to build an armor plant 
and the business is not continuous and they deserve big prices; but stiU I would 
be satisfied, if we were making the armor, to get the profit on the armor and let 
the ship go in at cost. That is what these big concerns in England can do. I want 
to compete with the best. It is my ambition to compete with the best and build 
the biggest ship. 

Q. Yon say the profit on armor plate is enormous?—A. I mean compared with 
the profits on shipbuilding, which is the least profitable industry in the world. 
There is not a business v^ere there is less profit compared with the immense 
amount of ability required to construct the snip. 

Q. Yon are probably carrying on your business at a profit as it is, and you say 
the profit on armor plate is enormous?—A. The profit on shipbuilding, particularly 
on contracts given by the United States Government, is ndienloudylow, and in 
merchant shipbuilding it is still lower. In England it pays better t^nse of the 
prices they p^ for the materials that go into the construction of a man-of-war; 
there is a profit on these things and a proper one. 

Q. Would yon care to say what yon think armor plate could be furnished to 
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the Government for at a reasonable proat?-A. I conid not say. Thwe have been 
a good^nv o^s and instances cited, but I would not care to discuss that 

Q. (By Mr. CiiABKK.) What is going to be the good or value of ttese vast 
armored vessels and all their armament when the Holland submarine boat isgoing 
to around under them and blowthem up?—A. U any boat can creep aroi^ 

approach anybody’s coast there will not bemnch use of 
building battle ships—if they can do that; but armored cruisers and battle ships 
can KMp at quite a respectful distance and effectually blockade a coast. They 
can throw shells a good many miles. A fleet of vessels can lay off Coney TaUnfl 
and throw shells into Brooklyn very easily, and it will bother the Holland or any 
other torpedo boat to blow any of these ships up, particularly if they are in motion 
and chanmng their positions continuously. 

Blockaders and battle ships are very much afraid of a torpedo boat, submarine 
boat, or ram, and the utility of these boats is principally the fear of the unknown 
that agitates the mind of the blockader; he never taows when he is safe. For 
this reason I would recommend the building of these boats. 

Q But if the Holland boat can safely cross the Atlantic and can move around 
at a livelier pace than a great battle ship, is there not a real danger from it?—A. 
I do not know about its crossing the Atlantic. When I go across the Atlantic 
next year I want to go in another kind of a ship. I do not think it will be very 
comfortable to cross the Atlantic in a Holland boat. I do not think they claim 
that, do they, Mr. Clarke? 

Q. I am not aware what they claim, exc.ept I have seen statements that they 
are going to try it; but my question was based on the supposition, the hypoth¬ 
esis, that they can do that. If they can, is there not a real danger to the present 
type of naval vessels from that source, and will not that fact make another revo¬ 
lution in naval architecture?— A. Naval men do not seem to fear that. Continu¬ 
ously for the last 40 or 50 years I have heard of sudden revolutions in naval 
architecture that are going to destroy our business and bring out new men and 
order of things, etc., but I have never seen them. Great revolutions like toat do 
not occur. I have found that all changes that occur in battle ships and other 
ship consti-uctions are of slow growth. They develop step by step, not by jumps. 

Some years ago, when it was suggested to begin the new navy, the ordnance 
experts said we must wait until we got the beri; gun; some said we must wait 
until we got the best type of vessel before we began. We waited many years, 
and we might wait forever. If you build as good a gun as others have, you are 
their equal: if your men are superior, you are superior. We are all in the same 
boat. Every year will produce better guns; every year will produce a better 
ship and better armament, and we will continue to have the older ones at the 
same time; so will all other nations. 

Q. Whatever revolution will take place or whatever evolution, you deem it 
highly important to have a great plant with every facility for quickly prc^ucing 
the highest and beat types of old and new?—A. Yes. This great plant I am speak¬ 
ing of would enable us to build the greatest merchant ships—for instance, a mer¬ 
chant ship 700 feet long. In building the shafting and the heavy for^ngs it takes 
a gun plant, and great forge and air compressor. It takes the same machinery to 
build the shafting of a great merchant ship that it takes to make the great gun 
forgings and armor plates for the war ships. Bethlehem is using the facilities 
they use for making armor and gun forgings for making shafting. So the faciU- 
ties you have for melting steel will serve for various other purposes for which 
molten steel is used, and in making armor plate you do not have to separate steel- 
melting appliances. The same facilities for making large ingots will make large 
ingots for armor. A party on the other side wantM to buy the armor plant of 
Carnegie's and also the armor plant of Bethlehem. They could not separate them. 
The steel-melting plant could not be separated; you could not cut it in half. If 
they were to separate it they would have to build a new steel plant. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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TESTIMONT OF MB. WILLIAM J. O’BSIEH. 

Representative of the. Neie York Itmnch of the Oranite. Cutters' National Union. 

The commisgion met at 10.10 a. m., Vice'Chainnan Phillips presiding. At 13.0C 
p. ra. Mr. William J. O'Brien.of New York City, representative of the New York 
branch of the Granite Cutters’ National Union, was introduced as a witness, and, 
being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (B^ Mr. Farquhak). Yon will please give your name, address, and present 
occupation.—A. William J. O’Brien; address 155 East Fifty-fourth street. New 
York City. My present occupation is representing the New York branch of the 
Granite Cutters’National Union. 

Q. How long have you been connected with organized lakir?—A. For many 
years. 

Q. When was the Granite Cutters’ Union first foi-med?—A. In 1877—that is, the 
national organization. 

Q. Have you a separate organization of m-anite cnttei's in the city of New 
York?—A. It is a local branch of the national organization. 

Q. How far does the jurisdiction of your national association extend?—A. In 
most every State in the Union where there is granite work. It has complete juris¬ 
diction over all gi-anite work in the United States. 

Q. Do your local organizations make the scale of prices for localities?—A. Yes; 
each local makes its own rate, but it is under the supervision of the national 
organization or executive board, which is comprised of the national union officers. 

Q. Have yon a uniform time card over the whole United States?—A. Yes; we 
have a uniform rate, not of wages but of hours. 

Q. What are the hours?—A. Eight hours. 

(j. Does that regulation hold good in all the locals?—A. In every local from 
Maine to California, and it has also been adopted by our ^ocal in New York. 

Q. Among the granite cutters of the United States how many are in your 
organization? Out of all the granite cutters, what percentage?—A. I should 
calculate about 08 per cent. 

Q. What is the supposed membership of the body?—A. That is pretty hard to 
tell—the actual membership. I should calculate there were about 16,000 to 17,000. 

Q. Have you a strike or defense fund in your organization?—A. No. 

Q. How do you provide for strikes?—A. All our money is centr^ized. The 
local organizations are allowed a certain amount for legitimate expenses; the rest 
is all sent to headimarters. In case of a strike taking place with the approval of 
the union, the funds of the national organization are drawn on to pay me strike 
benefits. 

Q. Have you any assessment separate from this defense fund of the national 
organization?-A. Many of the organizations have a local fund, raised by local 
assessment. 

Q. In your experience in the last few years, say for 10 years back, how expensive 
have strikes been to your national body?—A. We have not had much difficulty in 
strikes. In 1892, we had what we considered a lockout. The employers, of course, 
did not like that term and called it a suspension of business. That was on the 
part of employers in the New England States. It affected us, and 4,0()0 of our 
men perhaps were supported for a year. It was quite expensive. 

Q. About what did it cost yon?—A. That I could not teU. Matters of that kind 
are practically before the national union officers. We went in debt to the extent 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars, but we got out of it. Members of the 
organization paid 50 cents a day while that assessment was on—while the strike 
was on. 

Q. (By Mr, Fabijohak.) In your organization in the city of New York, is your 
orgamzation represented in the body of delegates?—A. Yes; in the board of 
delegates. 

Q. How long have you been in that board of delegates?—A. Ten years, 

(}. How long have yon been a member of that bc«rd of delegate?-A. In the 
neighborhood of 10 years. 

(A Haveyoubeenanofflcerintheboardof delegates?—A. Yes; I was president 
of me board of delegates for I think about 27 consecutive terms. 

8 . You are not at present the president of the board of delegates?—A. No. 

. Now, the commission would be pleased to have you state what were ihe rea¬ 
sons that brought together the workingmen to promote this board of delegates. 
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and ho-w the authority is given from the local unions to the delegate himSelf; how 
much anthorit^ that delemte has in the case of strikes and ordinary work over 
his union. First of all, the reasons that formed this board of delegates?—A. I 
was not connected with it in its formation. It was formed along in 1884 or I88S. 
It existed to bring the members of the different or^nizations in the building 
trades into closer afSIiation. The representatives of labor that ore attached to 
the board of delegates of the building trades have power to act for the organiza¬ 
tion between meetings. They must have that power before they admit them. 
They are governed by a constitution and by-laws, which are submitted to the 
organizations for their approval. A grievance being entered against nonunion 
men or nonunion conditions is referred to the committee of the delegates having 
men working on that particular job, and as the constitution provides, it is man¬ 
datory for them to attend on this giievance; whether there are 2 delegates or 30, 
it does not make any difference. If they have men at work on that iiarticnlar 
job, it is their duty to go there and investigate the grievance. If they find out- 
it is a just one, and after iutorviewing the architects anil owners, if they can not 
adjust it, they have power to order a strike, provided a two-thirds vote of the 
delegates on that grievance believe it is a just one, the vote being polled. 

Q. How many trades are represented in your board of delegates?—A. From 27 
to 30. There were 45, but there has been a division in the trades. Some organiza¬ 
tions have 8 votes, but the vote is by the organization and not by the delegates. 

Q, So that a strike could not be ordered in the interim unless two-thirds of the 
board of delegates agreed?—A. The board would have no right if there were 60 
delegates in it to order any strike. It is the individual delegates who have men 
wormng on the particular job. They would have to remove their own men if a 
strike was ordered, so it is not sentimental at all. It gets down to business facts. 

Q. If a delegate of a particular trade found an occasion, as he thought, to order 
the men off work, is he bound to consult with other delegates in other trades that 
aro working on the same building, or has he the power individually?—A. No; 
each delegate must be consulted who has men working there, and they must go 
and work together; a time is appointed when they shall meet and investigate. 
At least 90 per cent of the grievances are adjusted through committees without 
any trouble; sometimes a higher percentage than that. 

^ Have you any standing committees for the adjustment of those troubles?— 
A. No standing committees. 

Q. Then the regulation of your trade is pretty much entirely with your board 
of delegates—that is, bi ween meetings of your local?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. mve your trades ntereil into any business arrangements with tho master 
bunders of New York with respect to contracts?—A. No. Tho majority of the 
lochl organizations have an agreement with their employeis, and have yearly 
agreements fixing tho rate of wages and the working conditions, and generally a 
clause to settle any dispute that arises. 

Q. In case of the infraction of a rule of a union by a union is that case judged 
and adjudicated by your delegate, or does it come before the committee?-A. 
That would come liefore a committee. It would be his duty to report to the Ixxly 
first if there is a grievance in it, which is generally done by tho local, by their 
executive board, ^e delegates are generally instructed by the organization to 
bring the matter before the board of delegates or council; there is a council or 
board of representatives which would discuss it first, perhaps, and then refer it 
to the building trades: then tho men interested in that particular work, on that 
mrticular bnuding job, would be the people who would go there to investigate. 
Every precaution is taken to avoid a stnke, as one is ordered only as a last resort. 
The delegates are quite reluctant to take their members off or order a strike, unless 
all othef means fail. They are open to compromise, and stand ready and willing 
at all times to adjust a disagreement if it is possible. 

Q. In your own knowledge have you known of a delegate going to a building in 
course of construction in the morning and finding an infracti m of union rulei, 
and finding an employer unwilling to remedy that infraction, and then ordering 
the men off during the same working day?—A. If I as a delegate should visit a 
building where the members of the organization that I represent were working, 
and there was a violation of the rules, and members were violating them, I could 
order them off, but not the other trades, only the individual orgamzation I repre¬ 
sented, but nobody else, If there was a violation of the rules, and yon desired the 
assistance of the other trades, yon would have to put in a grievance in the regular 
form. 

Q. And that grievance goes before whom?—A. Before a committee of the board. 
The committee Having men on that particular job, their duty is to investigate. 

Q. What I desired to get at was this; whether there is in your rules a rale that is 
peremptory in ita power of ordering men off a job for infraction of union rules 
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daring a working day without a complaint being made to the master boilder pat¬ 
ting up the building, or to the contractors?—A. It is very seldom. I do not 
beheve I have ever toiown men to be ordered off a building without the owner, 
architect, and builders first being interviewed, and an attempt made to adjust the 
difficulty. I have never known one case where men hare own ordered off until 
every honest means has been taken to adjust the difficulty. 

Q. What are thegeneral duties as laid down in your rules for these delegates 
from the locals? wnat authority do the locals give them?—A. The representative 
is 8 upi) 08 ed to see that the worlang rules are all complied with. As a general 
thi^, agreements are entered into between employer and employees covering a 
period from 1 to 2 years, and the representative—if there is any dispute-is sup¬ 
posed to interview the employer and adjust it if possible, acting at all times under 
the instructions of the organization in matters of that kind. That is principally 
his duta. adjusting any dispute between the workmen in the shop, yard, or build¬ 
ing. wherever he believes that the employers are violating the agreement, it is 
his duty to go. The reason why it is necessary to have a representative is simply 
because he is independent. We found in former years that in cases where a man 
who asserted his manhood and asked the employer to live up to his agreement, 
that in 9 cases out of 10 that man would be discriminated against; sooner or later 
he would be a little short of work and would have no further work for him. Now 


they will send a representative there to deal with the employer, and he is in a 
position in which they can't discriminate against him. Any action taken would 
be taken on the advice of the executive commitfee of the organization, or the 
organization itself. In a matter of that kind the delegate would in a few cases 
use his own prerogative, and if ho did use it he would be very iiositive that he 
would be justified in doing so, because he has to report, every week to the organi¬ 
zation, and there are some bright men in many of the organizations. The dele¬ 
gate who has taken men off a job wants to be in a position to show that he was 

i ustified in doing so, or they might have a new representative, and he might get 
lis hair combed. They haven’t the arbitrary power that some people imagine. 
Some people imagine that a walking delegate has horns and a tail on, but it is 
not so. 

Q. He is simply the administrative officer of the local union?—A. That is all. 

Q. Have you a standing committee of arbitration?—A. No. 

({. How do yon arbitrate'?—A. When a (jnestion of jurisdiction comes up where 
a dispute arises between two organizations as to the jurisdiction of work, they 
arbitrate the difference by selecting so many representatives on each side. 

Q. It has been suggestM here that yon might give the genesis of the expression 
“ walldngdelegate,” which is used opprobiously, publicly, and otherwise by some 
people. When did they first acquire tW name or walking delegate?—A. Never. 
When the board of delegates was organized, it was known as the board of dele¬ 
gates of the building trades of the city of New York. It lias been published in 
the papers for years as the board of walking delegates. I have been a member of 
the board for many years. There is no “ walking ” in it, although the newspapers 
put it in “ board of walking delegates.” There are times when it is necessary to 
hire an automobile or any other Wnd of a vehicle to get around; they do more 
riding than walking. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) It was not given out by the labor organizations?— 
A. Not by the labor organizations. 

Q. % file newspapers?—A. I do not know where it was started. 

Q. (By Mr. Parquhae.) Compared with your best paid class of workmen, 
what 18 the salary of your delegate?—A. Mine is $30 a week, but I have to pay all 
my traveling expenses within the limits of the city out of that salary, so at times, 
after paying legitimate expenses, I sometimes do not find it as profitable as work¬ 
ing at my trade. 

Q. Ordinarily, do any delegates get much more than weekly wages?—A. No; 
the delegates as a general thing are paid their regular rate of wages, and perhaps 
from 50 cents to $ 1 a day over. This salary of mine is assessed on the local trades 
of the organization, and they pay that, not from the general funds, but from local 
funds. 

Q. What experience have you had of sympathetic strikes in your trade?—A. I 
have had considerable expenence of many years in the sympathetic strikes. The 
sympathetic strike, in my opinion, is certainly a hardship; the employees and 
employers in one particular industry are getting along harmoniously, and a sym- 
patnetic strike involves other employees just as well as those against whom yon 
nave the grievance, and it has certainly been a hardship. We have tried in vari¬ 
ous ways to avoid it, but some of the employers have a tendency to attack a 
weaker organization, and it is absolutely necessary for the stronger ones to come 
to their rescue. That is the cause of the sympathetic strike. They are very care- 
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fnl not to attack the stronger ones, bnt at times will attack the weaker organiza¬ 
tion; and, further, their reasons for doing that is at times in subletting th^ 
work; they sublet it to most unscrupulous employers, who inrolve them in diffi¬ 
culty; but at the prwnt tunc in the city of New York a good deal of that is l)eing 
avoided. They realize it is not profitable, and if they do sublet they put in the 
clause that union labor shall be employed. Of course there have been some very 
large sympathetic strikes in the buuding trades in the city of New York during 
my experience, sometimes affecting as high as 10,000 to 12,000 men, but we-have 
tried to avoid them. I believe it is the builders’ fault, if any, tliat they have not 
been avoided; that is, the fault of the employers’ association. 

Q. In your newer unions don't you find more difficulty in carrying out your 
rules than you do in the older organized bodies?—A. You do not find any more 
difficulty in carrying out the rules in a new organization but perhaps yon have to 
check them at times—keep them in check until they get to understand thoroughly. 

Q. In your own trade is it not a fact that the later organized bodies, and tnose 
who have had very little experience in organized labor are apt to bring your otlier 
bodies into trouble?—A. If permitted, but a rule in the board of delegates requires 
that any demand for a change of conditions, that is, as to hours or wages, that 
any affiliated organization intends to make on its employers must be referred to 
the board or to councils attached to the board, and it is then referred by them to 
a social committee. They must also furnish a copy of the existing agreement 
under which they are working, and it is on that committee’s report that the gen¬ 
eral discussion is taken up; whereas, if the demands arc not considered fair that 
it may involve them in a sympathetic strike when they go to put it into effect, if 
the facts do not warrant what they desire they do not get it. They return the 
ag^ment and say, “ (lentlemen, we will uphold you on these demands of the 
union there,” and many times the board of delegates has been the means of 
preventing many disputes for demands between labor and its employers. 

Q. You would say that the action of your board of delegates is more conservative 
than otherwise?—A. I consider it is one of the most conservative bodies of labor. 
That is, when we consider that it is clothed with the power that it has at times. 

Q. In making up your scale of prices, it is based principally upon piece and 
time work, is it not?—A. There is very little piecework; all time work, days’ 
work. 

Q. How are your scales made—your lixjal scales?—A. First they are submitted 
to a liommittee, as a general thing. They draft what they consider fair trade 
rules. They are then submitted to the organization. In the union that I repre¬ 
sent we have had no changes of prices in S years. Conditions exist just the same, 
but where there have been changes in the different locale of the Granite Cutters’ 
Union the committee on the bill of prices is appointed. After they have agreed 
among themselves they report to the local organization at special meetings called 
for tliat pniyoso, and, if approved by both, it is sent to our national officers, and 
if they consider it all right it is submitted to the union for a vote of the entire 
union at large, from Maine to California. Whether they will approve or disap¬ 
prove it is submitted to the entire union at large. When the time of our 8-hour 
demand went into effect it was a revision committee of our union, appointed by 
the union at large—the national organization—which acted. They embodied in 
that section one section known as 198, providing that on and after March 1,1900, 
none of our members would work only 8 hours a day. We pnt it in our consti¬ 
tution. We notified the employers in the spring of 1897 of the change—that we 
would, on and after the date of March 1,1900, ask this change, giving practically 
3 years to get accustomed. And I want to say that we were successful in it. 
We only had a short skirmish in some of the States, but we were successful. 

Q. In many of those cases do you give the employers time to adjust themselves 
where they have contracts, if you want to m^e a change?—A. Always. The 
agreements provide in many cases that if either party desires a change of the 
existing agreement he shall notify the other within 6 months of the termination 
of the agreement. 

Q. Have you knowledge concerning unfair builders—contractors—in New York, 
so that yon are able to both defend your own labor and at the same time inform 
regular honest contractors of men who are unfair in their dealings?—A. Yes, 
that is part of the work of the business agent. For instance, in my particnlaj 
case, if the contract goes out for granite, if there was a nonunion contractor— 
an unfair contractor-it would be snnply my duty to notify the general contractor 
that this employer was unffur. It would be the du^. In a case of that kind, to 
send a committee to see the building trades of the city and notify them of unfair 
employers. In nearly every instance the employer avoids having anything to do 
witn the man that is going to cause him trouDle. That is part of the duty of the 
representative also. 
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would see that there was not any work on the bnildlng. Then they foreclosed: 
but there are fake foreclosnres of the work done on the buildings. 

Q. Is there as large a number as there were in the county of New York?—A. 
There certainly is. Most of the speculative builders buy property—^buy a whole 
block of lots. They take the whole block—^buy so many lots for so much money. 
That is covered by a mortgage. You understand, they do not put one dollar into the 
purchase. And then they start and build, even without a builder’s loan. They 
are supposed to get so much moneyfor every pair of beams, according as theyget 
BO high. They are entitled to so much money under the builder's loan. At times 
they will get as much money as they can, and get their loan on the mortgage, and 
then “ skin out ” and pay nobody. We ask those men doing Imsiness in that way 
to see that those men pay their labor before they get their money, and see that 
they have receipts for labor paid in frrll for the work done. After a certain time 
theywillgettheir loans,and say, “Well. Idouotthinkit asproatableas I thought 
it would be,” and with an understanding with the man who gives the loan, he 
simply forecloses, and then some stool pigeon will come in, and everybodyis wiped 
out who is working on the building. 

Q. So in that way they can avoid the mechanics’ lien law?—A. Of course, a 
mortgage take precedence over everything else; they are always protected in that 
way. And the only thing that labor can do is simply to compel the parties that 
own that property to pay labor or not work—to pay what is due to the men that 
worked on that building. That was certainly detrimental to some of the mem¬ 
bers of the Builders’ League, and they thought they would ^t an organiaation of 
their own that did not have as much power, and tliat could he utilized to their 
own advantage, but they were not successful in that. 

The legitimate organization of the builders of the city of New York is known 
as the Mason Builders’ Association. They do not build on speculation at all; they 
simply build for owners. They take a contract to build an entire house, and sub¬ 
let to the different crafts and different industries. 1 met Mr. Leo before the legis- 
latoe of the State of New York proposing labor measures, and some of the mem¬ 
bers of the assembly that knew him came before tbe committee and informed the 
committee just what they thought of the qualifications necessary to join the Build¬ 
ers’ League of Harlem; and one of the members that ought to know, because he 
represented labor for many years, stated that he knew for a fact that the only quali¬ 
fication necessary was a whitewash bnish and a pail. Their work is confined 
exclusively to the upper district—the spetmlation work. They very seldom come 
down into the lower section of the city. They are building little bits of houses 
up there—I guess some of them would fall down, except that they build them in 
blocks, and one holds the other up. They are certainly not doing the best class 
of work. Their whole desire is to complete a house as quickly as they can, no 
matter how it is built, and if they can dispose of it they sell it. Then when a man 
buys it, he has got a Mnd of an elepliant on his bands, until he fixes it up and 
repairs it. That is the kind of an organization the Builders’ League is, m my 
opinion. 

Q. Did your organization or your body have any trouble at all with this league 
in connection with the Tobin stone-dressing law?—A. We had no trouble with them, 
but an effort was made to repeal the stone-dressing law, and we know for a fact 
that considerable money was collected and used from the quarry owners in the 
eastern section of the State. I was somewhat surprised when, upon meeting Mr. 
Leo in Albany, he said “ such legislation as that we approve of; that is to say, 
that the labor gets the benefit of the public works of the State.” And afterwards 
he came up before the committee in opposition to the bill. I do not know 
whether he had been subsidized or not. but it seemed strange that a man should 
come up there the next week and make a vigorous protest. But I can assure yon 
that it was made so hot for him there, when we showed the committee that he did 
not know what he was talking about, that he got disgusted and went away. 

Q. How does the Tobin law work?—A. It provides that in all work for public 
improvements the stone must be dressed within the boundaries of the State. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman). Isnotthatalawthathasbeenreoently declared uncon¬ 
stitutional?—A. Oh, no; it has not been declared unconstitutional by any means. 
TOe question of unconstitntionalify has not been touched by any means. 
Where the mistake occurred was that the decision was handed down on the filst 
of Dwember, but the opinion was not handed down until the 6th of January. 
The decision of the lower court was reversed, and everybody thought the law had 
been declmed unconstitutional. The fact was that they did not declare the law 
unconstitutional at all. But the city had accepted the work. The facts were not 
presented under oath. They reversed the order of the lower cbnrt and decided 
lhat the party must be paid. The ca.se is appealed and comes to a hearing next 
month; but the law stands on appeal, there is no question about it. 
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This has been quite beneficial. The first reason that we had for having that 
law enacted was that people having offices in the city of New York, but no place 
of business there, would flood the city. Every contiact that would come along 
they would take to some of the islands or mountains of the Bast where the con¬ 
ditions were so different from what they are in New York City that we did not 
think it was fair at that time, although since that time the strength of the organ¬ 
ization has eradicated most of the evils. Yon take the people that live in the 
boarding houses and buy all the necessities of life, or did buy them. They would 
employ 200 or 250, and they had to buy all the necessities of life from the employer, 
pay rent to him tilso, and only work half time. When you got out of stone, you 
would have to wait until they gave you another order, and at the end of the 
month you would find you were in debt to the employer in place of drawing any 
salary for the month; and we did not like those conditions. I believe now that 
the residents and citizens of the State of New York or the city of New York are 
entitled to the benefit of work on public improvements. I believe that better 
conditions will exist when such a condition prevails in all the States on public 
work. I believe if yon take Pennsylvania or Georgia or Maine, or the different 
States of the Union, that on public work the people of the State are entitled to 
the benefit of the work. Our New York law says that none but citizens of the 
United States shall be employed, but it restricts the dressing of stone to that par¬ 
ticular locality. And not only that, but we have found that to a certain extent 
it has cheapened the cost. By the system on which they work in the Eastern 
States, it was not encouraging for men to do a regular day’s work. Yon know it 
is very discouraging, where a man is not getting half paid for his work, for him 
to let himself out to the full extent, or at least to do a fair day’s work. He is not 
going to do any more than he can help. 

Q. (ByMr. Litchman.) If he is jaid by the day, what difference does it make?— 
A. Well, the conditions existing at that time were not bythe day or week in some 
places. The only way a man could get out of the location was to go in debt, and 
get so much in debt that the community would Ik) glad to get rid of him. 

Q. If they worked by the piece they would not delay in that'/—A. Yes; they 
would. A man would get further in debt until they would tell him to get off the 
island, so he could get out into civilization. There have been cases of that kind. 

Q. Did that practice prevail sufficiently to make this difference in the cost of 
the material under the New York law'/—A. I do not know at the present time, 
but I know that in 1894 the employers in the city of New York, or officials of the 
city, raised the question as to the cost. I know statements were made before the 
legidative committee that on certain jobs it would cost, as they claimed, 33^ per 
cent more to do the work. We found from the estimates that it was done under 
the existing law—that the work was done as cheap as it was under the conditions 
existing before, and that the State had derived the Irenefit of kettping the money 
in circulation within the State. 

Q. Was that a fair comimrison in 1894?—A. It would be fair. At the present 
time about the same conditions exist. 

9 . 1894 was a period of general depression, was it not?—A. You take the con¬ 
ditions in 1894; there was a general depression in the Eastern States and there 
was a general depression in the city of New York; we compared the conditions at 
the time. 

Q. If a man was working down East, as you say, for nothing, he could not be 
working for any less in 1894?—A. I did not say they were working for nothing. 
Our members are not accustomed to do that sort of business. 

Q. There was a little inconsistency there that I wanted to call your attention 
to, that is all. Now, is it not a fact tm the decrease in price comes from the con¬ 
centration of workmen at New York, where this law is in vogue?—A. No; I believe 
that all traded are becoming more proficient—they are compelled to; and what 
would be considered a fair day’s work in 1890 the employers would hardly con¬ 
sider a fair day’s work in 1900 or 1901. 

Q. Hastherebeenany improvement in tools of trade?—A. No; no improvement 
in tools of trade. The men have become more proficient. 

Q. Do you not have—I am not, of course, up on the expert nature of your 
tools—but do you not have a sort of tool for dressing stone that is different, a sort 
of gang-saw arrangement?—A. No; not at all. 

• Q. No different?—A. No. 

u. There is a sort of machine used in dressing stone?—A. Not to a great extent. 

Q. It is not enough, then, to affect it to any great extent?—A. You must bear 
in mind that in the city of New York, I suppose, more is accomplished in all 
branches. The rate of wages is higher, and that is an incentive forthe men to do 
more work, and more work is accomplished there in 8 hours than any place on the 
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top of God’s known earth. That shows that where the rate of wages la higher it 
does not always make the cost of production more. 

Q. You ttok ttere is more produced to-day under the 8-honr law than there 
was formerly under the 10-hour law?—A. On account of the men becoming more 
proficient—there is no question in my mind. 

Q. Do you think the sKlled workman of 1900 wUl produce more than the skiUed 
workman of 1890?—^A. Thore is no question about it. They are increasing at cdl 
times on that line. 

Q. You are using the same tools?—A. Just about the same. There is no difler- 
ence in the tools. 

Q. Was not a man working at the bent of his speed in 1900?—A. No. 

Q. Was not he compelled to do so under the wage that was paid to him in order 
to get along?—A. No; I donotthink thatthey did. I do not think where the men 
were getting a very small share of the profit that they were encouraged to let 
themselves out any. But I believe—so far as the 8-hour workday is concerned- 
that you can get all that is in a man out. There is no necessity of working him 15 
hours. 

Q. We are not discussing the ethics of the 8-honr law. I am thoroughly in 
favor of the 8-honr law; but while I wUl not discuss the question, of course, I am 
trying to bring it out in the evidence if I can. What I wanted to see was whether 
you wanted to take the position that a skilled workman, working 8 hours, could 
do as much work as he could working 10 hours?—A. No; I will not take that 
position. 

Q. I do not want you to take that position, and I do not want you to take it in 
your testimony.—A. No; I do not take that, no; it was another question that I 
answered in that way. 

Q. In the adoption of the 8-hour system, is not there a larger opportunity given 
for the employment of a greater number of workmen?—A. 'There is no question 
about that. I have advocated in the organization the Saturday htdf-holiday for 
this particular reason. Suppose there are a thousand memliers in a labor organ¬ 
ization. Enforced idleness on 1 day would mean employment for 500 men more 
in that particular location where business is done. 

Q. Have you any apprenticeship system in your trade?—A. Yes; we have an 
apprenticeship system. Each branch regulates its own, but there is no indentured 
apprenticeship. 

Q. What restrictions have you as to the numl)er of learners jiermitted in any 
branch?—A. We allow 1 to 10 men in all branches. We have no particular 
branches. 

Q. In each branch. Now, perhaps you can answer this: How many divisions 
or branches are there in the stonecutters’ trade?—A. There is not any difference 
at all. 

Q. One man does all the work from the rough stone to the finish?—A. Our rule 
is that a man can take a stone up, no matter what it is, and complete it. 

Q. A man may be a shoemaker and possibly make a whole shoe, but under 
modem conditions he may bo a laster or a McKay operator.—A. We have no 
branches at all. A man may be on a building carving to-day, and be may be on 
ordinary work to-moiTow; or the men workingon the ordinary work may be sent 
to do the carving. There is no subdivision. We call the men granite cutters, no 
matter whether they are working on the bench or on plane surfaces. 

Q, Is that an-angement for learners a matter between your organization and 
the employers?—A. This rule is laid down by our organization and lived up to by 
the employer. 

" It is a rule enforced by the organization?—A. Yes. 

And accepted by the employer because he has to accept it?—A. Not neces- 
dly BO. In tile matter of apprentices on stonecutting it does not pay to have 
too many of them. 

<^. I am not discussing that. I am trying to get at the manner, for instance, in 
which my boy, an American citizen, supposing he wants to learn stonecutting, in 
what manner he can learn it—A. By securing employment from a man who has 
not got all the apprentices he wants. Employers generally do not care for many. 

Q. Again. I say I am not going into the ethics of the association. The claim is 
mime “ that the despotism of trade unions prevents the American boy from learn¬ 
ing a trade.”—A. That is not so; but the American trade unions must draw the 
line some place. In some places the employers want all the apprentices, and no 
trade unionists in their employ. We have to draw the line somewhere. 

Q. Your regulation, then, in your trade in drawing the line is that 1 learner to 
10 workmen may be permitted.—A. Yes; but while that is only in a particular 
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location, in other branches they have had a much more liberal allowance, and in 
gome it is not as liberal. 

Q. What is the allowance in New York?—A. As I said, 1 to 10 in New York. In 
other branches, in the quarry districts, they allow them to have more, becanse 
tW have a different system. 

Q. You believe this restriction to be just and fair from the standpoint of yonr 
trade?—A. Yes; and the employers consider it so, I believe, in all cities. 

Q. Have you had any difficulties with your employers over that particular 
point?—A. No; many of them say they do not find apprentices profitable at any 
rate. And you must bear in mind that an apprentice in cutting granite is liable 
to spoil all his work; after working a month on his work he is liable to spoil it. 

Q. Of course that loss falls on the. employer?—A. On the employer, and he does 
not think it is a source of profit to him. We have this system to compel the 
employer to keep the apprentices at work in learning their trade. Before we took 
that action the employers only wanted apprentices, because it was very cheap for 
the first year, to drive horses and work around doing the same things that the 
ordinary laborer can do; but we simply thought that if they were going to teach 
boys in their apprenticeship so that they could do entting they should put them 
at the business. That was not pertaining to it—driving horses and driving the 
emplOTer around to different jobs. 

y. Do you know of instances of workmen having their sons taught through 
this regulation?—A. Yes; we have never objected in the least, even if the employer 
had bis regular allowances of apprentices and application was made to the organi¬ 
zation for any of the members’ sons to join it. I have never known a branch to 
refuge it if he could secure employment in any of the yards under our jurisdiction. 

Q. The charge has been made that it was impossible.-A. No; I have known 
that to be refused. It is not a month ago since 2 apprentices that bad been dis¬ 
charged in the jurisdiction of some other branch had secured employment in our 
vicinity under instruction. They had not worked a sufficient lenrth of time to 
come as journeymen, but I have known a branch to accept them and permit them 
to go to work under instruction, if the employer was willing to confine them 
strictly to cutting, so they could learn, and give them a sufficient time. When 
boys are not proficient we extend their time to them at their own request or at 
the employers’ request or at the request of the members of that yard, so that a 
boy may be tumed out and lie a full-fledged journeyman, capable of holding his 
end up. 

Q. Now, this tenn delegate, commonly called "walking delegate,"’ that is 
sometimes the term for “business agent,” which is now coming into use, is it 
not'?—A. The term always has been business agent. I do not mow where the 
term ‘ ‘ walking delegate ’’ came in. ’The board of business agents or delegates in 
the building trades came to be walking delegates in the newspajierB, but the 
board was the board of delegates. 

Q. Do some of them call themselves business agents?—A. All of them are busi¬ 
ness agents. I do not know that any of them ever did designate themselves as 
walking delegates. 

Q. I have seen references in the daily press to someone as the “ business agent” 
of such a trade.—A. That is right. They are all business agents and always have 
been elected as such. 

Q. Has this custom been adopted by tirade unions because of any experience in 
the past whereby the representative of a labor organization was liable to be vic¬ 
timized if he served on a shop committee or a trade committee'?—A. There is no 
question about it. It was absolutely necessary to have an agent, becanse if a 
man was compelled to act on a committee and get up before an employer or com¬ 
mittee of employers and state just what he thought honestly, and oppose his own 
employer, iierbaps, on certain proixisitions, he was liable to get into trouble. 
They claim that they never discriminate against men, but we nave known men 
who have asserted themselves, and we do now. where committees are sent out, 
who have lost their places. They may not be discharged that week or the next, 
but the next lay off the men are dropped off. until they get a committee they can 
manipulate, that are very docile, that will do practically as they want them to 
do. They can not discriminate against a business agent, and I presume that is 
one reason. I have bad lots of experience. 

Q. Yon seem to have been in constant employment; but is there any difficulty 
in a man getting employment who has served as a business agent?—A. Yes; we 
find that a delegate that does his duty finds it very hard to secure employment, 
but a large number do. I do not believe it is absolutely necessary when yon go 
out ite a representative of an organization to get into practical antagonism with 
the employers. The work can be done with the utmost amount of di^omacy, and 
it is always better to do it that way. ’That is what I always realize, and I believe 
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^2*^^ 22: perhaps more experience there than anv 
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U. Have you notic^ in that ten years any evidence of a closer affiliation and a 
llStB™ Mnaf between the employers and the employed?—A. Tes, 

^ organizations have annual agreements, 

nf nnn^h®/®”™®?!!'"^' ^°!.W 8 have not had any agreement, nor any change 
»tis?^tory ® ^®®” '”“* ®"" employers, ani everything is LSfy 

experience goes, do you or do you not think there is a better 
nnderata^g between the employers generally and the trade unions generaU^ 
to net lir^^SlS® ^ tlie employers have at last reached the conclusion 4 at 
practical workmen they must employ members of trade unions, and they 
al<”K without the trade-union meibersS 
fm fi elMwhere, that just as ^n as they get educated in a short time 

® *^ 8 y want just as good conditions as anyone else, and that they 

their work wMe they have been learning, and it is not proBt^ 
Wb realize that it is more beneficial to them to-day to 

employees, and better conditions exist and it is more 
profitable to all concerned; no question about that. 

You ray you have no agreements between the stonecutters' union and the 
5 ® ?"!• . ’^*'® Sranite cutters have no agreement vrith the 

Sor^anmed*^ ^®'^® employers in our particular craft are 

Q. ■^our arrangm^ts, then, are made individually'?—A. Wo have no agree¬ 
ment; they are made individually. ^ 

Q. And the agreement usually covers the season; or is there a season'?_A No- 

we cover the year. * 

fJL ‘*‘® 1>.“8 been Rcing on. We have not had any kick coming 

from the employers for the last 8 or 9 years. It has been going along, with some 
intei™tionB, at the rale of 50 cents an hour for 8 hours’ work 
«. What was It when you worked 10 hours?—A. About $3.75 a day. 

/jJii ^our wages are pretty nearly double what they were under the 10-hour 
There 18 no question about that. Wages do not make so much differ- 
“ *^°™“«bly organized. All the employers liave to pay the 

Q. I want^ to get around to that-^what measures you used to protect vour 
employers ^ter they acceded to your demand'?—A. WeVotect theni in this way 
by thorough OTganization. all paying the same rate of wagM ^ 

. 1 ?®’“ V A® nffibation with any other branch of the building trades 

ns in touch with all the building trades and others. 

Tr^es (^nn^lv^f delegates answer the same as the National Building 
f' ^®®i. e^^ntiYe body. It meets three times a week-- 
3®5 afternoon at 3 o’clock-and all business is 

done and vre have a regular-system there. 

Q. is there any agreement between that board of delegates and the emplov- 

er 8 ?-A. No agreement ex^pt with the affiliated organization. 1 think nSy 
^ have an ameement with ieir employei's—a yearly agreement—that ie, cov- 
wages, and also a clause tor the adjustment, per- 

Q. What is the name of the organization representing the emnlovers?—A 
^® • w® ^“i*®^ Building Tra&s and the Mason Builders’ Association. The 
^nBmldOTS Araociation comprise general contractors and snhcontractors. 
ney gene^y do the mason work; they sublet the ironwork and stonework and 
plwtonng to the members of the Umted Building Tr ades. 

Q* Between that organization you have named and your board of delegates 
regulating MrMn trade matt 6 ra?-A. No; only between 
the individual organizations on both sides, of the employers and employees, in 
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certain indnstries, not generally with the United Council of Building Trades ( 
United Bnilding Trades; that is, the employers’ association. 

Q. Have you any opinion to express on the question of arbitration as a meai 
of settlement of disputes between employers and employed?—A. Yes; in th 
Board of Delegates of the Building Trades we all realize, I guess, on both sides, the 
the sympathetic strike is a hardship both on the employees and the employer! 
Tie up some of the buildings in the city of New York, and generally when tner 
is a tie up there it is certainly a general and complete stoppage of wora. 

Q. I asked yon in relation to the question of arbitration and not as to the quet 
tion of strikes.—A. I am leading up to that. I would like to explain it in my ow 
way. I know what yon mean and am trying to get at it. That was heretofon 
the way it was in the city of New York. Now, we did have an understanding b 
meet with the employers and we agreed practically on a proposition; that is, on 
committees agreed, and we went back to the boai-d of delegates and reported, am 
it was submitted to a referendum vote, and the unions unanimously decided ii 
favor of arbitration—that is, as a settlement of disputes in one way. We sub 
mitted a plan of arbitration to them, providing that the individual organization! 
should meet their employers .and should perfect a set of working rules with i 
clause as to the adjustment of disputes in that particular craft in that particulai 
industry. In the event of their failure to agree, then there was to be a genera 
board of appeal composed of representatives of the building trades, the Boarc 
of Delegates of the Building Trades and the United Bnilding Trades and the Masor 
Builders' Association. That was to do away with the general sympathetic strike 
and settle all disputes. But the employers, after we had gone to the trouble ol 
having it indorsed by the organizations, simply said that they wanted to strike 
out the words ‘ ‘ the board of delegates ” and insert ‘ ‘ individual members of organi¬ 
zations.” We discussed that for a long time and came to the conclusion that it 
was none of their business whom we selected as our arbitrators, and it was an 
interference on their part; but still in the interest of harmony we agi'eed to it, 
and we sent a counter proposition back that none of their members that were 
delegates to the United Council or Mason Builders’ Association should be mem¬ 
bers of the arbitration board. We never heard from that. They never accepted 
or even communicated with us in reference to it. 

Q. Then your board of delegates is on record as being in favor of the principle 
of arbitration in the settlement of disputes between employee and employer?—A. 
Certainly. Now, their system has been this, which, in my opinion, is decidedly 
unfair. They adopted this system of going to the individual organizationg ana 
asking the individual organizations to sign an agreement with them, similar to 
tliat of the bricklayers, that they would not take |)art in any sympathetic strike. 
We discussed that matter in the board of delegates and came to the conclusion 
we would have nothing to do with such a proposition as that, because we saw 
what they were after. They would like to get the strongest trades tied up with 
an individual agreement not to take parj in strikes, which would mean their 
withdrawal from the central organization, and then make a general onslaught on 
the others and wipe them out of existence. They are not scrupulous in violating 
agreements; we have found that out by experience. Mr. Leo states that the 
employers violated their agreement because they thought they would take time 
by the forelock, and locked all these men out, and when we appealed to the mason 
builders to compel them to live up to their agreement they said, “ Well, we have 
nothing to do with it.” 

Q. Do you believe in compulsory arbitration?—A. Positively no. 

Q. Suppose one side or the other refuses to arbitrate?—A. If one side or the 
other refuses to arbitrate I would say ^ on and fight it out. 

(L You think that would be better than to have some attempt at conciliation 
by State law?—A. I am not objecting to conciliation, but from the conciliation 
boards that I have seen I do not know that I am favorably impressed with them. 

Q. Do you think there would be any objection to a State law that would com¬ 
pel employer and employed to submit the matter that is in dispute to a board, 
constituted in a proper way, before the workmen should strike or the employer 
lock out the lianas?—A. Certainly, I am opposed to any law of that kind. 

Q. Why?—A. Simply because there should not be any law in this country to 
compel me to leave my employment, to change my employment or business, and 
certainly if a law of that kind be enacted and it is followed, I would be com¬ 
pelled to work for that man; I could not even change my occupation; and they 
could put me in prison. 

Q. Reverse the thing: Suppose it was in your favor and against the interests of 
the employer?—A. Suppose it was, it might be all right in that particular case. 
But generally in cases of that kind I notice they get the best of it; they have men 
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Q. Sappose there was one man repreeenting him and one you, and a jndge of a 
court?—A. A judge of a court. They are generally interested in labor matters, 
and they generally knock out a labor law. We have very little confidence in the 
courts at the present time; at least I for one have; and I We good reason for it. 

Q. How would you apply the principle of arbitration, then?—A. I would apply 
the principle of arbitration in tms way, that is, I believe that the emplo^rers have 
at l^t remized, as I said before, that they have got to do business with trade 
unions if they want to cany on their business. 

Q. Whateffectdoestheinfiuiof immigration have on your bnsiness?—A. The 
influx of immigration makes it quite difficult in our city, and we ought to have 
laws restricting it. We have a certain element coming in that ought to be 
inves^ated more closely. 

Q. How far would you go in your restriction of immigration?-A. That is a 
hard problem to solve, although we have discussed it many, many times. I do not 
believe that the European cities should be allowed to open their poorhouses and 
prisons and dump the scum of Europe on the people here. 

Q. Supposing they send over a lot of skilled stoneworkers?—A. When a skilled 
stoneworker comes over here we meet him all right. He is generally a trade- 
unionist over there, and he is here. 

Q. Would not enough come to overstock the market here?—A. No; if they did 
it would increase the demand over there and they would go back over there. 

Q. Do you think that is a fact?—A. Tea; we have never found a surplus of labor. 

Q. Explain a little more fully your idea of the restriction of immigration, 
because that is one of the special interests we are here to investigate.—A. I 
believe that is one of the restrictions. We have no objection to honest people 
coming here to earn a living, but we do object to having indigent people brought 
here. 

Q. You know some of the difficulties of establishing the fact that they are 
brought here?-A. Yes; if the United States Government took proper steps in the 
investigation much could bo accomplished. At the present time, when they get 
3,000 or 4,000 immigrants down in the Barge Office in the city of New York, they 
get rid of them as fast as possible. If one is held up by the immiCTation depart¬ 
ment the steamship company does not want to take him back, and their counsel 
comes in and fights the case; then maybe the Italian consul comes in and fights 
the case; an appeal is taken, and it is a practical hardsliip on the people that are 
entering the protest. It takes such a length of time to dispose of the question. 
That system could be simplified. I suggest that agents be sent on the vessel com¬ 
ing here, placed in the pen with them, to find out what these people are—find out 
on the other side; make them make application to the American consul; have 
some representative in certain locations to investigate the class of people they 
are. The padrone system is one of the evils that exists in connection with the 
immiCTation question. 

Q. Do you not think the trades council could very materially assist the Govern¬ 
ment in that sort of an investigation?—A. If they put practical representatives of 
labor in the bureau there is no question they could assist them. 

Q. Do you not think if you saw a lot of men getting off the vessel and could see 
the palms of their hands you could tell whether they were stonecutters?—A. Yes; 
I have corralled lots of them. In the time of the strike the employers try to get 
them to help them out. 

Q. That is a case where you were not hurt particularly by the importation of 
skilled labor?—A. It did not hurt us because they did not get the class they wanted, 
and the class they got they did not want. 

Q. Of course you recog^ed the difficulty of dealing with this subject of immi¬ 
gration?—A. It could be Improved upon. 

Q. We all agree on that, but the point is to get some practical suggestion as to 
dealing with it?—A. The United States immigration commission sent out an immi¬ 
gration committee, I think it was, and it appeared in New York. I suggested 
that they subpoena the Italian bankers. They use their offices for employment 
bureaus; but at that time they all swore that none of them did. Senator Hill 
ask^ me if I could prove that they did. I said yes, by getting one of them 
arrested. That is all tiiey said. They intended to come bock and they asked me 
to go ahead. I went down and hired stonecutters from every one of them, to put 
on some work in Norwich, Conn. We had them arrested and it took me 8 months 
to prosecute them, and it cost our organization about $800 or $400 counsel fees. 
The city refused to come in as did also the district attorney. We got them con¬ 
victed after a long time; but they were lying. Their system has been simply this: 
If they want 2 or 8 or SOO Italians on the railroads they bring them out and send 
th^ in blocks of 5—9 to this Italian banker and 5 to that; and they will come off 
the vessel with their grips on their shoulders and will be sent by the banker to 
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some pablic works or to railroad to work. And on their mp will be the word 
“ Inspected." If they had “ Imported ” it would be much oetter. They should 
put that on at the ]^rge Office. These men never see a cent of money; I have 
investigated that thoroughly. They put them in little huts, and they have to buy 
all the necessaries of life from the paMone. He pays the contractor so much for 
the privilege of furnishing them their labor. After they have been here for a 
year they are still in debt to the padrone. That is the system that exists on some 
of th^ublic works of this countey. 

J . What would be your opinion of a head tax on immigrants as a means of 
riction—so much per head?—A. On the steamship companies? 

Q. Anybody; whoever brought them in.—A. I believe a small head tax, while 
it would not prevent them coming here, would l)e beneficial, and pay some of the 
expense of getting a better system in force. 

Q. A head tax sufficient to keep out the pauper and assisted immigrant?—A. 
Yes; a head tax would pay the e^nse of having a more efficient force to inves¬ 
tigate, to more thoroughly investigate matters. 

Q. That part of it I do not care about. I am talking now about the question of 
the restriction of immigration. Have you given any thought to the head tax as a 
means of restriction?—A. No, I have not; but I believe that if the people of 
Europe desire to get rid of an undesirable element they would advance the head 
tax. 


Q. Four hundred and fifty thousand immigrants came into this country last 
year. If there was a head tax of $10, would any foreign Government pay $4,500,000 
to bring those men over here?—A. No. 

(^. This commission is required to recommend to Congress and to the State 
legislatures legislation or suggestions for legislation covenng Industrial subjects 
for the benefit of working men and other classes of people; have you any sugges¬ 
tions along that line which yon care to make as to any laws you think would be 
beneficial?—A. No; except that I think a more efficient force would bo an advan¬ 
tage; if we had agents on the other side, not to be known as such, but in a detective 
capacity, to ferret out the system and the undesirable immigrants before they 
come, and compel them to stop or compel them at least to apply to certain officers 
on the other side so they could lie investigated before they came here, the effect 
would be beneficial. 


Q. ^yMr. Fabquiuk.) You have an 8-hour law in New York State?—A. Yes, 

Q. That applies to all public employment?—A. Yes; a mandatory 8-hour law. 

Q. Have yoti State laws concerning wages on public works?—A. Yes; we have 
a law with reference to the prevailing rates of wages. The law reads that State 
and municipal corporations, contractors, or subcontractors shall pay the prevail¬ 
ing rates of wages paid in the locality where the work is to be performed. That 
compels them to pay the going rate of wages. We find it to be very effective, 
and the United States Government could not do better than to pass a similar law— 
that is, take a contractor that goes to a city like Now York, or goes to any other 
city, the Gtevemment should see that he pays the rate of wages that is the pre¬ 
vailing rate there in the different trades. When you have a contractor on Ellis 
Island, near the city of New York, erecting the new barge office of the immigra¬ 
tion bureau, who gets the cheapest class of labor; brings negro bricklayers from 
the South and puts them on that work because he can get them cheaper, we think 
that is an eyesore, not only to the trades unions, but to the Government. He 
ought to bo compelled to pay the regular rates of wages. We find the law very 
efficient in the State of New York. The mandatory 8-hour law works well. The 
superintendent of public works in the city of New York says he would not care 
to go back to the old system again; that he thinks the work is done much better 


under the conditions that exist. The conditions that exist under the law as it is 


now are much better all along in his work. 

Q. In the erection of Government buildings all over the country have your 
locals any trouble with respect to the wage scale with contractors?-A. We had 
some trouble with the wage scale on the Chicago post-office. 

Q. Yon may explSiin that.—A. We decided the contractors had to pay the rate 
of wages paid in Chicago. We gave them 3 years’notice, and we had some con¬ 
tention that involved the contractors to a certain extent in different sections of 
the country. The matter was settled, but there was not much progress made on 
the building until the settlement was reached. And while the people In Chicago 
made a big protest about slow progress being made I believe they realize the posi¬ 
tion taken by our organization and uphold it. 

Q. Yon would like to have a national law that would cover cases of that kind; 
that they should pay the prevailing rate of wages in the localities?—A. I do believe 
it is a good law, and it stops a man from importing cheap labor. If he is a 
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^eral contractor and has men em^yed elsewhere and he desires to bring his 
labor in, there is no objection, provimng be pays them the regular rate of warns. 

Q. And they carry a national or intematiorilal card?—A. Tnere is no^nesnon 
about that, I ^ess. The law in New York says the contractor shall pay the pre¬ 
vailing rate of wages paid in the locality where the material is situate, worfod, 
or used in its final or conmleted state. That means where the stmcture is to be 
erected. In the State of New York, no matter where they do the work, they have 
to pay the wages paid there. That prevents people who need to evade the law 
from doing so. Suppose a man went to an isolated district where there was no 
prevailing rate of wages and started to manufacture stone, he would establish his 
own rate of wages. Therefore we amended the law in 181)9, and the governor 
thought it was a good idea. He thinks the State should lie model employers, pay 
the highest rate of wages, and give the best conditions. 

Q. Are you a member of the Workingmen’s Federation of the State of New 
York?—A. Yes; I have been a member of it ever since it came into existence. 

Q. What benefit has that been to the organized labor of New York?—A. It has 
been of much benefit in securing better conditions and in enforcing and in secur¬ 
ing favorable legislation, and also in aiding organizations when they become 
involved in difficulties, financial or otherwise. 

Q. How is that organization made up?-A. There is a representation from 
organizations throughout the entire State of New York. It was formerly the old 
workingmen’s assembly of the State of New York, which was in existence for 31 
years. It and the State branch of the American Federation of Lalwr both met 
in joint convention and amalgamated, and it is now known as the Workingmen’s 
Federation. 

Q. Has this Ixaly the chief care of legislation in the State of Now York?—A. 
They have an e.xocntivo board that looM after the interests of labor before the 
legislature. They generally take up nothing but measures of a general nature. 

Q. Have you anybody like a delegate body in the city of New York that goes to 
Albany in behalf of legislation?—A. Yes; on all important measures, the central 
body, as a general thing, sends delegates. We have no legislative committee 
except in the central organization. If a union in this city knows of matters com¬ 
ing up, it must be referred to the whole, and the legislative committee examines 
all the measures very carefully. If they think it is a good thing and all right or 
a bad thing, they report to the body with their recommendation for or against it, 
whichever they believe to be the proper course to pursue. In matters of that kind 
they always send a representative to attend the hearings before the legislature. 

Q. Do you know what po.sition the Workingmen’s Federation of the State of 
New York takes as to the consolidation of the bureaus in New York, the board of 
conciliation and the labor commission?—A. No; they have not taken any that I 
know of. The governor's message did recommend the consolidation of the labor 
bureaus; that is, the factory inspection department, the State bureau of media¬ 
tion and arbitration, and the bureau of labor statistics. As yet I do not know of 
any organization tliatjias taken any action in the matter at the present time. 

Q. You are a member now of the commission investigating tenement houses in 
New York?—A. Yes. 

Q. When will your report be ready for the legislature'?—A. We expect to have 
it ready this month. We are working very hard on it. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) The commission appointed by Governor Roosevelt?— 
A. Yes; I was one of the appointees. We have been working very hard for the 
last 10 months. It is only an honorary position in the State. 

Q. You give your time for nothing'?—A. We are satisfied; it is in the interest of 
humanity; most labor representatives are working half the time for nothing, 

Q. (BvMr.FxRijliUAR.) You might as well state, if you so desire, what changes 
and modifications you intend to propose to the coming legislature.—A. They are 
not agreed on by the commission, but I will give you a copy. I will send the 
commission a copy of our report after it is submitted. Of course we find the con¬ 
ditions in the tenement houses in the city of New York not as they should be, and 
the commission certainly will recommend changes that we believe to be feasible. 

Q. Are you going to recommend the enlargement of the force of inspectors in 
the health department for sanitation?—A. That has not been decided on practi¬ 
cally. We mil certainly recommend laws that will have to be enforced. 

Q. Has your investigation been more along the line of reform in building?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And in ventilation and sanitation generally?—A. ’The air, the light, ventila¬ 
tion, and mode of construction. The new law will certainly cover all those 
points. 

Q. Have you any recommendations as to the abolition of really imperfect build¬ 
ings?—A. 'The board of health has that power at the present time. Our recom- 
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mendatione will be for general le^elation all along the line. Some of the findings 
of the commission we tmve practically agreed npon, but the report is subject to 
change up to the present time. It would bo quite interesting to go into the 
detailed results of some of our investigations, but I would rather submit a copy 
to the commission as soon us we get our report, and it would be quite interesting, 
as it will give the results of our investigations. 

Q. Has there been any agitation lately as to the amendment of the present 
mechanics’lien law of tlieState?—A. We did go before the legislature and ask for 
the regulation of sjwculative builders. We recognize that we could not get the 
mechanics’ lien to take prior claim over a mortgage, and I realize that if we did 
the people would be somewhat skeptical about loaning money on mortgages, and 
the cure would be as bad as the condition; so we tried to get a measure through 
that the money lenders should at least, before loaning the money, ascortmn 
whether there were any claims against the property by making the man submit 
his receipts, so they could not simply go to their office and not care who got paid. 
We tried to get something of that nature, but we were not successful. I believe 
a man lending money on a building, especially one under construction, and loan¬ 
ing the money at so much at each stage, ought to at least investigate to see if the 
claims were paid before advancing large sums of money. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) That would amount practically to making the 
mechanics’ lien the first lion on tho building.—A. We realized we could not do 
that and did not put it that way; but many of the contractors and the parties 
loaning money stand in together, and they wipe out the indebtedness of the men 
furnishing material and labor—wipe it out entirely. I claim they are unscrupu¬ 
lous; they are worse than highwaymen. A man comes and says, “Stod and 
deliver,” and ho gets 30 years in jail; a man gets your money in this way, and it 
is all right. He can go on the next building and do tho same thing. That is not 
fair. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) You have some agitation in the State of New York of 
employers’ liability. What position do you take on that?—A. We take the posi¬ 
tion that we are entitled to a fair employers’ liability bill, and we propose to have 
itorknowtlie reason why. We dicl succeed in getting an employers’ liability 
bill passed through tho senate and in getting enough yotes in the assembly, on 
motion to discharge the committee, to pass the bill; but it took a two-thirds vote 
to discharge the committal on rules, and we did not get it. That is our preferred 
labor measure this year—tho employers’ liability bill. 

Q. How many bills are there covering the ground?—A. Only one. 

Q. Are you all agreed on one?—A. All agreed on one, and have bwn for several 
years. The judiciary committee of the senate has accepted it and expressed the 
thought that wo were f.air. Governor Roosevelt told me we had made every hon¬ 
orable concession that ought to Iw made, and he would sign tho bill 5 minutes after 
it came to him if he could get it at all. But they would not give it to him. The 
railroad corporations had too many irons in the fire to get it out. All we ask is 
to leave the question of fact for a jury to decide. For instance, under the law of 
the State of New York the employee practically assmnes the risk if he is injured 
through the negligence of a " coemployee.” That expression covers about every¬ 
thing on top of God’s earth. If a man was working on the Empire State express 
as brakeman or conductor, and he threw the switch at Poughkeepsie and the train 
was to run into the river or onto the rocks, all the passengers could sue and recover 
damages against the company; but the employees on the train, that had nothing 
to do with the switch, could not recover. That is the fact The case would bo 
thrown out of court. Why should not they be entitled to the same consideration? 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Does this law fix a maximum sum to be recovered in 
case of death?—A. No; we can not do that. We knocked that out in the consti¬ 
tution of the State. We got tired of that. And that is the way we tackled the 
convict-labor question, too. That is another question I would bring to your 
attention. We are handicapped in the State of New York. Wears securing 
very favorable measures there. The product of convict labor can not he put on 
the open market; it is utilized by the political subdivisions of tho State. The 
convicts can not be farmed out or hired out to anybody. But the product of 
convict labor from other States can come in. We have stopped the manufacture 
in our State from going into the open market, but the product of other States can 
come in; and there is where we are handicapped. We tried to prevent that hy 
securing a branding law that all products of convict labor should be branded 
when coming into New York, with heavy damages when the law was not com¬ 
plied with. We claim these goods are sold under false pretenses; that no one 
would wear clothes or shoes if he knew they were the product of convict labor. 
But the prison representatives claim that the people buy them because they are 
cheaper. We say, “ We are satisfied; put a brand on them.” The legislature 
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passed a law branding convict goods; but they took a test case on an isolated sec¬ 
tion into the court, and th^ knocked it into a cocked hat. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennidy.) The Industrial (Commission has recommended legisla¬ 
tion covering that point.—A. That is a step in the right direction, and when that 
passes we will try to secure further legislation. That would practically legalize 
our other legislation. That would have legalized it, and it would not have lieen 
unconstitutional. 

Q. The question is to get somebody to introduce such a bill into Congress and 
have the labor organizations all through the country get it through Congress?— 
A. Yes; it is quite a ditficult thing to try to harmonizo the interests of the States. 
With a national law to cover all the States, we would attend to the rest in our 
State. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar.) I would like to make plain just one thing that has 
been discussed this afternoon, and that is in respwt to arbitration. Do you or do 
you not believe the pro^r arbitration is in the trades themselves, between the 
employees and the employer mutual^?—A. There is no question in my mind that 
that is the only system to adojit. There are not prisons enough in the United 
States to hold the trades unionists if they should try to adopt any other system of 
compulsory arbitration and eomiKd them to stick to ones employer whether they 
like him or not and not to change their eirndoyuieut. 

Q. Would not the fact of compulsory arbitration (so called) very often amount 
to confiscation on the part of either the employee or employer?—A. There is no 
doubt it would. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You are applying your reasonings to trade.s unions 
rather than general lines of industry?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, take it as applied to the line of transportation, for instance, whore 
there is really only one employer; should not the great good of the public at large 
prevent a cessation of travel on the one hand or a lockout on tiie other hand; 
should there not be some means of forcing a consideration of the dispute?—A. Yes. 

That differs a little bit from the trades union?—A. Not a bit. The Govern¬ 
ment gives the railroad company certain franchises and lets them do “as they 
dem jdease,”andthen they want to force compulsory arbitration on the employees. 

You are entirely mistaken. The very name of arbitration implies that both 
sides shall engage in it. But it is frequently the cas(> that the employer absolutely 
refuses to listen to the men, while they are perfectly willing to arbitrate. Now, 
in a case of that sort, should there not lie a national power to compel the employer 
to listen to the grievances of the men?—A. In ca.ses where men or companies act 
that way and hold public franchises, the State or nation ought to take the fran¬ 
chises away from them. That would bring them to their senses. 

Q. That 13 impracticable.—A. No; if a goveniment has the isiwor of granting 
franchises, it could certainly take them away. 

(J. There has been a matter of education so far as the matter of transportation 
on lines of steam railway is concerned; but on lines of street railway, where the 
great mass of the people at large suffer by reason of the refusal of the street rail¬ 
road companies to submit grievances presented by the men to some considera¬ 
tion-why, in such oases, should not the State step in and say to that corporation, 
“You shall listen at least to the complaint of your men.” What harm would 
there be in an arbitration law of that kind?—A. Where it would bo compulsory 
by law there would be considerable harm in it. There might be no harm if the 
decision was one way, but there would be harm if it was the other way. We 
have a law in the State of New York, we have a board of mediation and arbitra¬ 
tion whose powers are these; They have the right to summon any individual 
before them and ask him questions and compel him to answer; they have the 
right to call the members of the trades unions before them and to give the public 
to understand who is at fault. But that is all the power they have, and that is as 
far as the United States Government should go. I believe public sentiment in 
matters of that kind can bring certain individuals down off their high horses and 
teach them something; but when you say it should be compulsory arbitration on 
a steeet railroad, for instance, between the employees and the company, the com¬ 
panies are generally looking for the best end of the deal at all times—generally 
looking for the best end of it, and they would be even if there was a judge of the 
Supreme Court on the board. In that case they would be looking for the jn^e, 
so that they would have the arbitration question all one-sided. The corporations 
are now looking for the judges, and if any question of that kind became a law, 
they would be looking for them more than now. And if the men desired not to 
go back to work, but to give up that employment and seek employment elsewhere; 
if they got enough of rfuaroading under conditions bad enougn before; and if the 
board of arbitration decided against them and worse conditions were about to 
exist, the court might say, “ No; you must go back to work.” 
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Q. Ompnlsory arbitration does not presuppose any such condition.—A. That 
is what would exist under it. 

Q. Supposing arbitration resulted in this—that the matters in dilute were 
fairly considered, which is what the worMngmen demand in most cases, and the 
board of arbitration decided that the employees were right in their contention, 
that would not compel the men to go^ work, and it would not compel the manu¬ 
facturer to continue business.—A. Would you not have to have a law binding on 
both sides? 

Q. Certainly; and on one as well as the other.-A. If it was binding on both 
and they find the employees are wrong, would they not have to return to work? 

Q. Not necessarily.—A. They would have to; they could compel them to. 

y. I did not not say anything about compulsion. Assuming that arbitration 
did not act that way and simply decided the matter in dispute, would it not be 
better than to put the great public at large to the disadvanta^ of the loss of ti ans- 
portation through a disputed strike or lockout?—A. I do not believe that there is 
any necessity for compulsory arbitration. I am opposed to it on the ground that 
the employees and employers are now getting together on a better system by 
mutual agreements to arbitrate disputes; and when you compel a man to do any¬ 
thing there is not going to be any good results coming from it. If the railroad 
coiuiianies and others fail to do business, let them meet their employees halfway 
and come to a mutual understanding, and all frietion will be avoided. 

Q. But if they refuse absolutely to do that, and it is a case where the public at 
large are suffenng by rerjion of the refusal, why may not the public come in and 
say, "You must get togotherandfindout what the difficulty is?"—A. That would 
lie only another name for compulsory arbitration. 

Q. Do you draw any distinction between an inquiry into the matters in dispute 
and the compulsory enforcement of the award of a board of arbitrators?—A. Cer¬ 
tainly. 1 do draw a distinction. In the State of New York we have the right to 
inqiiire into a strike and have the power to summon witnesses and call for papers, 
and they have the right to inquire into it and state, in their opinion, which side 
is wrong. 

Q. Do you object to that?—A. No. 

Q, Would yon object to that as a national law?—A. No. 

Q. That is all I asked you about; that is compulsory arbitration.—A. I did not 
understand you, then. 

Q. Exactly; I want to get myself or yon out of that dilemma.—A. Are we both 
out of it now? 

Q. I think we are. 

The Witness: I understand. I believe that when a street railroad company or 
any other railroad or other employer refuses to come together with his employees 
mutually, but stands in the position that he does not care a rap for the public or 
anybody else, I believe there ought to be a law passed to authorize the State to 
take the franchise away. That would bring them to terms. Under a mutual 
understanding the employees and employers could agree together. I never knew 
a labor organization to refuse to come together with employers mutually and 
agree to arbitrate a disputed point; I have never known them to refuse to live up 
to an agreement; but if you tell them they must arbitrate a question and you pass 
a law to that effect, I do not think you would have enough prisons in the United 
States to hold them. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennbpy.) I take it you agree with Mr. Carroll D. Wright that if 
there is any compulsion about the settlement of disputes between employers and 
employees it is not arbitration.—A. It is not arbitration. Arbitration must be 
by mutual consent, and I do not know of anything ever being accomplished by 
forcing people. It is a pretty hard thing to get any good results that way. 

Q. (By Mr. FAKquHAii.) Under the common law of the United States do you 
think compulsory arbitration could be legalized in any way?—A. No; I think it 
would be unconstitutional. 

Q. Do you think any bill of rights of the Constitution of this country would 
sanction compulsory arbitration?—A. I do not think it would. 

S . (By Mr. Kennepy.) Has Mr. O’Brien been asked about the situation in 
cago?—A. I do not exactly know what the condition of affairs is. Personally, 
1 know nothing, only what I have heard. I know we have never had any such 
condition in the city of New York. The employees and the employers seem to be 
both mixed up in some peculiar tactics, if what I hear is true. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) Have you anything to suggest in the way of remedial 
laws along industrial lines, or have yon been asked that question?—A. I think the 
commission will agree with me that it is not fair for a man to go into a State 
where the wages are (3 or |4, he coming from a district where the wages are less, 
and bring his employees along, and that it is an eyesore not only to the trades 
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nnions bat to the Government as well, Snch a man can come if he will pay the 
rate of wages paid in the localitv where the work is to be wrfonned; he ongnt to 
be compelled to pay; it. A regulation to that effect would stop a good many dis¬ 
putes. What does it cost the Government in the city of Chicago in the dispute 
with John Pierce, who practically said that he could get an extension of 10 years 
to beat the CTanite cutters? He told me he could do it. We held the job up over 
8 years, and it was his fault. He advertised extensively all over the country for 
men to take our places, and I do not think he could have found them yet if he 
had not settled. Now, what has it cost the Govemment? If we had a law like 
the law I suggest he would have been compelled to make proper terms, but he 
wanted conditions different from anybody else. 

Testimony closed. 


Washington, D. C., Fdmiary S, ISOl. 

TESTIMONY OF DE. W. P. WILSON, 

Director of Philadelphia Museuma. 

The commission met at 11.30 a. m., Mr. Farquhar presiding. At that time Dr 
W. P. Wilson was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, testified 
as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhak.) Kou may give your full name and residmce and your 
position with the Philadelphia Museums.—A. W. P. Wilson; residence, Pnila- 
debhia. 1 am director of the Philadelphia Museums. 

Q. You have some paper that you desire to submit to the commission?—A. I 
have a very short paper, and then a little discussion with some materials. 

Q. The commission would be pleased to hear your paper now.—A. (Beading.) 
The question of supreme importance to the commercial interests of the United 
States to-day is how our export trade may best lie fostered, since the development 
of a market for our surplus production, both in natural products and manu¬ 
factured goods, is of vita! interest to the country’s continued prosjierity. 

Other gentlemen who have testified before this commission have shown you in 
detailed fibres, which 1 shall, therefore, not repeat, that the period of manu¬ 
facturing activity which has prevailed in the United States for the last 5 years is 
without a parallel in the commercial history of the world. , 

The reasons for this activity, in some respects quite obvious, in others not so 
clearly evident, are interesting. When the panic of 1893 broke upon the country 
it came at a time when the development oi domestic resources and enterprises 
was being pushed with intense effort. 

Capital, always quick to fake alarm, could not be secured for the continuance 
of enterprises, ^eat or small, and there was an immediate cessation of construc¬ 
tive work. The building and betterment of railroads stcmped, and projected 
improvements all over the tod were perforce abandoned. In consequence steel 
mills and foundries, factories and machine shops were compelled to close their 
doors, thus depriving scores of thousands of a means of livehhood. 

Merchants kept their purchases of additional stock to the lowest possible limit. 
Savings were soon exhausted, and accumulations of manufactured goods speedily 
disappeared. 

The causes leading up to the panic, and those which happily restored confi¬ 
dence 8 years later it m unnecessary to discuss. The essential fact is that the 
restoration of confidence caused capital to flow again into ^1 its accustomed 
channels. The situation was abnormal. Compelled to exercise the most rigid 
economy during the panic, the country, when it was over, found an enormous 
Bccumtuation w necessary work awaiting the attention of the manufacturer. ' 

From the Pacific to the Atlantic every hamlet, town, and city required addi¬ 
tional supplies, constructive work was resumed, and railroads found themselves 
compelled to undertoe immediate betterments and to order new equipment to 
properly care for the traffic offered. 

Every branch of industry in the tod felt the stimulus. Existing factories 
were not sufficient to supply the demand which had been accumnlating during 
toe panic years. 

Pnces rose rapidly, demands continued to increase, and capital, as eager to take 
advantage of toe opportunity as it was timorous before, rushed into toe construc¬ 
tion of new factories, content wito the large present profit, and heedless of toe 
manner in which their production should be absorbed when toe existing demand 
should be satisfied. 
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Although evidences are not lacldng that the demand in more than one direc¬ 
tion has been satisfied, in general, it may be said that abnormal activity in con- 
stmction, without sufficient regard to the necessary outlet, still continues. Dur¬ 
ing the year jtut closed manufacturers’ materials to the extent of 1360,000,000 
were imported, an increase of 70 per cent as compared with 5 years ago. Dur¬ 
ing the same year 234 new textile mills were constructed, of which 186 were 
located in the South, and 17 in New England. The year 1000 has also been with¬ 
out parallel in the number of iron and steel plants that have been built and are 
now being completed, while the trade publications of every manufacturing indus¬ 
try tell in every issue of new companies formed and of new construction begun. 

It is true that the new development undertaken by reason of the cheapness of 
money has prolonged the demand for products, natural and manufactured, 
beyond that which could have been expected from the reaction of the economies 
of the panic years. But, without desiring in the slightest to take the r61e of an 
alarmist, I venture to say that had it not been for another remarkable reason 
the United States would already have been confronted with an economic situa¬ 
tion almost as bad as that which existed in 1893. The reason is the phenomenal 
growth of our export trade, which, by relieving the home market, has enabled 
our industrial activity to continue unabated. In the development of this export 
trade lies our commercial safety. 

When it is remembered that our exports of all products .5 years ago were but 
1798,000,000, and our exports of manufactured goods $183,000,000, while during 
the past yew our total eximrtations reached $1,478,000,000, with manufactured 
goods forming ^2!i,000,00() of this total, the enormous part played by our export 
trade in maintaining promerity at home will be appreciated. In round numbers, 
during the last 6 years foreim markets have absorbed $3,24.5,000,000 worth of 
goods more than they would have done had the rate of export existing in 1895 
remained stationary. When it is further remembered that of this enoimous 
increase $642,000,000 represented the increase in the sales abroad of the products 
of our factories, the soundness of the assertion that it is only this foreign trade 
which has prevented collapse at home will be admitted. 

The importance, then, of not only maintaining this rate of exportation, but of 
increasing it to keep pace with new construction and increased production, must 
be recognized. It is a problem to the solution of which all of our energies, abilities, 
and natural advantages must be devoted. 

We are entering upon a century which will witness an economic struggle among 
nations for commercial existence. Those insufficiently equipped or which do not 
intelligently make use of the advantages they possess must go to the wall. 

In spite of the supremacy of this nation over all others in the amount of its total 
exports, it still remains in the third place in its export of manufactures, and even 
in 1898 was exceeded in this respect by Prance, as it is now by Great Britain and 
Germany. Each one of these great commenii^ nations, with others of the second 
class and Russia looming up in the background with potent and threatening pos¬ 
sibilities, realizes that its commercial salvation depends upon its securing a sub¬ 
stantial share of the world’s trade. 

The United States, better equipped perhaps for the struggle, is as much as any 
Interested in the outcome. It is not a %ht to be won without effort, or competi¬ 
tion to be treated with complacent indifference. 

Enormous as was the increase in our trade last year. Great Britain’s percentage 
was greater. That country and Germany, startled by the sudden apMarance of 
the United States in the world’s markets and astounded by the results already 
achieved by American producers, have sent a note of alarm to warn every com- 
mercirf industrial center of these countries. Every possible effort will be made 
to dislodge American trade wherever it has obtained a foreign foothold and to 
stop its further advance. 

, Already German and Austrian pwrs are discussing a European tariff combi¬ 
nation or zollverein against the products of this country, while^glish industrial 
interests have demanded that the Government must discriminate against Ameri¬ 
can and in favor of English goods in their vast colonial markets. The utmost 
ener^ on the part of American producers will be required in order that these 
hostile measures may not be successful. 

At the outset this country finds itself best equipped of any to secure and main¬ 
tain commercial supremacy in the world’s markets. Within its own borders able 
to grow and to mure its entire requirements; not dependent, as Great Britain 
now is and as Germany is rapidly burning, upon outside sources for food snp- 

g liea, possessing workmen of exertional average intelligence, and endowed with 
lexhaustible natural resources, its su^ssing preparation is evident. 

One essential factor, however, is lacking, which our foreign competitors possess 
in an eminent degree; that is a sufficiently thorough recognition of the foreign 
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market’s value; where it exists; how to enter it most effectively, and to develop it 
to the country’s greatest advantage. This ma^ be said with no derogation of the 
American producer’s intelligence. TJp to witmn comparatively few years he has 
been entirmy absorbed in caring for the demands of the home market, while his 
foreign competitors have for generations made the subject of export trade a 
scientific study. They have established commercial schools, technical institu¬ 
tions, and utilized Government assistance in every possible way solely with an 
eye single to the development of the export trade. 

In this country, with the necessity for supplying ourselves with essential infor¬ 
mation urging itoU upon us, we find our equipment in this respect deficient. 
Although many of our consuls are doing magmficent work in calling the atten¬ 
tion of American manufacturers to trade opportunities abroad, and in explaining 
to them the conditions which exist and the methods which must be followed, the 
Commercial Museum at Philadelphia, of which I have the honor to be director, is 
the only existing institution which, operating on unselfish and patriotic lines, has 
been created with national and international scope for the sole purpose of forier- 
ing American commerce. 

Since the Commercial Museum is conducted without any thought or possibility 
of profit, and since its effectiveness in accomplishing the object for which it was 
created has bwn recognized not only by American manufacturers themselves, 
but by foreign governments which are modeling similar institutions upon its 
lines, an explanation of the exact service rendered may be considered of value. 

While we are proud of the fact that its practical accomplishments in behalf of 
the expansion of American trade have been such that President McKinley felt 
warranted in referring to them in terms of praise in his last annual message to 
Congress, the daily expressions of appreciation from American manufacturers, 
who, by means of the museum, have been able to develop foreign markets, 
hitherto unknown to them, are no less gratifying. 

The aim constantly before the management of the museum is to equip the pro¬ 
ducer of this countiy with the same information acquired by his competitors 
through long years devoted to the study of foreign opportunities. Brought into 
existence 6 years ago, at a time when the foreign demand for American goods 
first began to be felt, the facilities of the museum were soon taxed to the utmost 
in the endeavor to provide domestic manufacturers with information concerning 
commercial conditions abroad. 

On the other hand, as the institution became known in different foreign com¬ 
mercial centers, the work involved in placing foreign inquirers in touch with 
American manufacturers became almost eqimlljr pressing. It was found neces¬ 
sary to enlarge the museum’s scope. An organization assuring its absolutely 
impartial character had already bwn affected through its official existence being 
recognized by an ordinance of the Philadelphia city councils, and the selection 
of alward of trustees, drawn from men eminent in public and business life. 

With generous appreciation of the good that might be accomplished for the 
commercial interests of the country, the Philadelphia councils have provided 
regular appropriations to carry on the museum’s work, while the manufacturers 
of the country have also rendered material financial assistance, and the General 
Government has shown its recognition of the museum’s national character in the 
same way. 

Through these several resources it has been possible to accomplish much, but 
much remains yet which might be done by the museum in behalf of the Ameri¬ 
can manufacturer and American commerce in general, which must be deferred 
until its resources are adequate to the demands made. 

Mefly, it points out to tne manufacturer wherever in any part of the world a 
market may exist for his products; gives him detailed information regarding the 
requirements of those markets and the conditions surrounding them; shows him 
what competition he must expect; what the facilities are, ana the cost for trans¬ 
porting his goods; what methods of packing must be ob^rved: how collections 
shall be made, and what local prejudices or pwuliarities exist. Furthermore, it 
suggests to him, based upon its own investigations, the most desirable firms with 
wliich to make business connections. 

Aided specifically for this purpose by Congress, it is in a position to show the 
manufacturer in thousands of instances a sampleof the foreign competitive goods 
sold in export markets. That the American producer may have an adeqnate idea 
of the resources of different countries, the museum has brought together a collec¬ 
tion nnequaled of the rawprodnets, having a commercial value, from nearly every 
country in the world. This collection it has been my good fortune to supplement 
during tiie Paris Exposition by splendid donations from different Governments. 
I w^d say here that I have recently shipped from Paris 300 tons of mannfac- 
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tared material and raw products, from all countries on the face of the globe, to 
Philadelphia. 

In order that the museum may keep in close touch with trade development in 
every land, it has formed an international advisory board, upon which every 
important foreign chamber of commerce has membership, with whose ofScials a 
constant correspondence is maintained. 

Commercial experts are sent frequently to different countries in order that com¬ 
mercial conditions may be studied on the spot at first hand, with a view to making 
the information furnished American manufacturers as impartial and reliable as 
possible. The practical value of this system is shown in the fact that during the 
past year nearly 6.000 foreiffn business bouses have applied to the museum to be 
placed in communication with the manufacturers of various kinds of Amencan 
goods. 

Another practical result arising from such close contact with foreign commer¬ 
cial conditions was the holding of two commercial congresses, the first in 1897, 
attended by delegates from Spanish-American countries, and the second in 1889, 
attended by delegates from all over the world. The direct consequence of these 
conmesses, together with an exposition of American goods suitable for export, 
held also in the latter year, under the museum’s auspices, was a marked stimulus 
to American export trade. 

This fact was strikingly recognized in Germany, where business men are espe¬ 
cially wide awake to the necessity for fostering foreign commerce, when the Ger¬ 
man minister of commerce, at a meeting called for the purpose of considering 
methods of securing more complete foreign knowledge for the benefit of German 
industry, stated that the ideal method would be the establishment of a national 
commercial museum, and that there existed no better model of all that such a 
commercial museum should be in the practical results achieved for the business 
interests of this country than the Commercial Museum at Philadelphia. 

As a matter of fact, the Commercial Museum seeks to provide the intending 
exporter with precisely the same kind of business information which he would 
secure should he himself go abroad to study the op^sirtunities for extending the 
market for hie particular goods, a procedure which in most cases the cost renders 
prohibitive to individual firms. 

This information, which is being constantly supplemented, is as open to the 
merchant in San Francisco, or any other great city, as it is to those who happen 
to reside in Philadelphia. 

While the manufacturer, making use of the institution's facilities, is expected 
to pay a fee of 1100 a year, based upon the actual cost of compiling and type¬ 
writing information prepared for his especial benefit, no inquirer is ever turned 
away unanswered because he does not happen to have joined the regular fee¬ 
paying membership. As a matter of fact, from the broad standpoint of fostering 
Amencan commerce, information is gladly furnished ail comers, and a recent 
compilation shows that 60 per cent of the inquiries answered during last year 
came from business men who paid nothing for the service; while in many other 
instances the actual cost of collecting and preparing the information during the 
year exceeded the amount paid severS fold. 

The sole consideration is to aid in every way, with promptness and accuracy, a 
producer in any part of the country who may be able to enter the foreign market, 
dust how effective this assistance has been may be deduced from the fact that 
the Commercial Museum is able from its files to furnish descriptive matter 
regarding 120,000 leading foreign firms, covering every point on the globe where 
business of any importance is transacted, and from the farther fact that during 
the past year 27,000 reports were sent to American manufacturers regarding 
possible trade openings abroad, while during the same period 3,224 specim 
inquiries from American producers, and covering every conceivable subject in 
relation to foreign trade, were answered, not including the translation of 1,000,000 
words of business correspondence, covering 16 languages, from firms throughout 
the country. But not to weary you I venture to submit, as appendixes, certain 
publications of the museum, descriptive of its work in detail. 

It is, of course, impossible to estimate in dollars and cents the sum total of for¬ 
eign trade which American manufacturers have secured through the museum’s 
endeavors; but that it has been a very material sum in every case where the 
exporter, having a salable article, has properly followed up the information fur¬ 
nished him, the testimony of such manufacturers themselves goes to prove. 

The experience of the Commercial Museum at Philadelphia le^ unquestionably 
to the conclusion that there could be no more forcible factor in the development 
of our tortam trade, which is very necessary if the present pronierity is to be 
maintained, than a series of commercial museums or bureaus, loca^ one in each 
iff the great cities of the country and devoting themselves, perhaps, to the fost^ 
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lag of the special intereste of those localities, under the general sapervision of 
one great ]^ent organization, operating upon the broad national and international 
lines which the Commercial Museum at Imiladelphia seeks to ob^rve. 

There are, of course, many other beneficial influences which may be brought to 
bear to foster the foreign commerce of this country; but until the time shall come 
when we shall have a permanent XKinsular service, in which able men shall be 
retained and promoted instead of being removed about the time they become 
experts upon the trade requirements of different countries, and until the time 
shall come when the Amencan producer will study personally foreign commer¬ 
cial conditions with the minuteness which characterizes his competitor across the 
ocean, there can be no one weapon of such value in the hands of American com¬ 
merce in the great international economic struggle which has already begun than 
a great commercial museum properly equipped and properly utilized. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Why was your institution namM a museum?— A. I might 
say that was rather accidental; it followed an accident. I do not know how 
much time you have to give to this. I have one or two important things to 
follow this. 

Q. We will take all the time necessary.—A. At the time this institution was 
organized I was engaged as professor of certainlinesof botany which especially 
went out toward the use of fibers and their commercial side in the Univerrity 
of Pennsylvania. By accident I had a call to go to Chicago to t^e charge of 
what they wanted to do in botany there, and I went out to the World’s Fair, and 
while waiting and looking over the advantages that might accrue from putting 
together the raw products which had been brought to Chicago from all countries 
on the face of the globe, it looked to me as though we might aid our own manu¬ 
factures from material from the different countries, if the materials from the 
different countries could be brought together in one place where the manufac¬ 
turers could study the collection, as we import raw products for our manufactures 
immensely. 

Mentioning that matter to some of our wideawake men in the councils, Mr. 
Thomas Meehan immediately proposed that the city councils of Philadelphia make 
an appropriation and that I go back to Chicago and lay the question of the advan¬ 
tage of our manufacturers before these Latin-American countries, and ask a 
donation of all the material they brought to Chicago. 

In brief, it resulted in my bringing back abont24 carloads of materials to Phila¬ 
delphia from all tlie Latin-American countries, and from all the other countries. 
There was no organization. As an immense amount of other material had been 
donated-some 18 countries having donated all their educational material, I then 
proposed that a group of museums should be established in Philadelphia like the 
South Kensington group in London, which is extremely extensive. 

The city councils took this up and voted by ordinance the power to a board of 
trustees, and they named about 15 of the leading gentlemen in Philadelphia in 
business, without regard to politics at all, as trustees, who should be empowered 
to be trustees of this institution, to form a group of museums which they named 
without any conference with me, the Philadelphia Museums. Now that meant a 
commercial and economic museum, a museum of history, an ethnological museum, 
and a general museum. On that basis I went to work. These gentlemen held a 
meeting immediately, and I was appointed the director, and since that time have 
develop only one of these museums—the economic and commercial. I took 
hold of that first because I was myself interested in it, and because I saw the 
needs of the country and saw the possibility of getting money to develop that side. 

Q. Where is your building in Philadelphia?—A. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
has donated the use of the buildings which they formerly occupied with about 
1,400 or 1,500 clerks on Fourth street just below Walnut, to this institution ever 
since we first organized, taking a rental of only $1 per year and keeping the 
buildings in repair. They give ns a floor space or about 2()0,000 feet, inclumng a 
hundred rooms large and small. It is entirely inadequate at the present moment 
for the work that is being done, and for 2 gears we have been building up a plant 
in another part of the city; the city having donated land and |200,000 to begin 
the work; the State also donating $76,000; and if you will remember during the 
exposition which we held, or before that, the United States Government gave 
$800,000 toward those buildings. We have already put into this plant over 
$600,000—nearly $700,000. We secured by private contributions from private 
individuals over $100,006. We secured from floor space from this exposition ora 
$150,000 and that went into the buildings. 

Ihom the start we planned to construct the buildings for fhU export exposition 
as permanent bifild^gs for the Commercial Museum and the other departments of 
this work. At the present moment we have 4 large buildings on this ground, one 
the power house, complete. It is to furnish power, heat, and light, costing OTW 
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$80,000 with its eanipment absolutely complete. We have 3 other bnildingg on 
each of which has been expended from $110,000 to $176,000. These also are perma¬ 
nent buildings. We are asking the State of Pennsylvania this year for $400,000 
to complete certain of these buildings. I would state that there is in the present 
administration of the State neat sympathy with this work and strong expressions 
in eve^ way in favor of m^ng these annual appropriations for it. 

Q. Notwithstanding all this large and rapid growth, it is still, then, confined to 
the commercial character of the subjects?—A. It is entirely confined to the com¬ 
mercial side, and probably will be for the present—probably will be until we find 
somebody who wants to donate some $300,000 or $400,000 to start some of the other 
departments. 

Q. You have these samples of goods from all countries, both raw material and 
manufactures, displayed so that they can be readily seen by visitors?—A. Yes; we 
have. And that would lead me to snow yon something of our department of raw 
products and manufactured goods as illustrated in this institution. [Here the 
witness exhibited samples of ramie.] I have brought just one product. It will 
serve as an illustration of a thousand others. It was the object in gathering these 
raw products to make them useful to our manufacturers, and in doing that it was 
necessary to make them just as full and complete as possible and have them from 
every country. If a manufacturer is using spedal lines of fibers, he does not 
always know that there are not other fibers which would even better serve his 
purpose, and he may not have investigated the matter. That leads the institution 
to set about an inquiry and bring together as completely as possible every differ¬ 
ent kind of raw product used by our manufacturers, or which may be used-gums, 
resins, tan barks, dyestuffs—every sort of thing, and the opportunities in many of 
these lines are exteemely great, because there are probably 15 or 30 different coun¬ 
tries in which there are immense resources, say, like Brazil, in the interior, or 
Venezuela, and many other countries where there has really been no investigation 
whatever, and where the manufacturing interests are entirely unconnected with 
what exists there. So it has been the object of the museums, and the manage¬ 
ment has used all the power it could get with the different countries, to induce 
them to send their raw products to Philadelphia to put on exhibition. There, 
they have been told, they would be exhibited for nothing; they would be put in 
the very best possible shape for exhibition; if glass was needed, put in glass cases, 
and every care would be taken of them to make them permanent for the use of 
our manufacturers. There is reciprocity in this matter, because these countries 
are, of course, desirous of exporting their materials into our country. We have 
sent out thousands of circulars to uninvestigated territories, like Latin-America 
and the West Indies and other foreign countries, stating that in our laboratories 
we would examine and test any kind of material—gums, resins, dyestuffs, fibers— 
anything which might be sent to us to use, returning the analysis or the result of 
the test to the sender on one condition, providing he would send all the data—and 
we outline what that data shall be—and give us samples large enough to make 
fine exhibits and to place before our manufacturers, if it is worth anything for 
their uses. That results, I find, in bales of material being sent to us—material in 
great quantity. We established a laboratory in the very beginning, which is 
manned by the very best expert technical chemists that I could find. 

Q. Your service, therefore, is not wholly confined to the promotion of the export 
trade, but also to the development of the opportunities for our domestic manu¬ 
facturers generally for the home market as well as the foreign market?—A. Our 
work is for the benefit of trade in every line. The export trade of our manufac¬ 
turers leaves a home market for somebody who can not export, so the work we 
are doing opens up the greatest possible interests for the home merchant in every 
way. We nave had numbers of different countries vote money in their respective 
congresses to be devoted to investigating their own products and sending them on 
to us. As an illustration; The State of Para, in Brazil, some time ago voted 
$3,000 and put it in the hands of a proper commission to get together the raw prod¬ 
ucts and the materials, pirns, resins, fibers, rubbers, everything that could be 
brought together, to send a large collection to the commercial museums. Of 
course this was done for their own benefit, but it is also directly for our benefit. 
That collection is being prepared and will soon be shipped to us. Some 400 dif¬ 
ferent collections, stimulate in this way, were sent to us last year. We have 
outgrown the possibility of exhibiting all this material in the buildings where we 
are, and that is why we are hurrying to construct the other buildings and get into 
them. 

Q. As an illustration of what you are doing, what is this material which you 
have brought here?—A. I have brought just one raw product to show you how 
we keep up to date, so to s^k, on a raw product for the use of manufacturers. 
This product which I have wought is ramie. It is destined to be probably one of 
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the most Tslnable fibers in existence. We exhibit the crude plant from every 
place where it is grown. We have it from China, from the Philippine Islands, 
from Japan; we have it from otter Asiatic conntries; we have it from Jamaica, 
from the West Indies, from Florida, so that if an investigation were started a test 
cojnld readiljr be made as to the conditions, if there are any, in the different coun¬ 
tries where it grows. We then have it in a partially prepared state [exhibiting 
product], as different conntries have made it to place it in the markets. We have 
considerable of this material [exhibiting product] exactly in this shape from 
Mexico, In preparing it for export they have only hackled it without taking off 
the coarse cortex or bark. That iS in sfriklng contrast to the preparation which 
it receives in Japan. In that country it is prepared for export in Ms shape 
[exhibiting product]. 

Q. Please describe that shape so it will be on record.—A. The coarse bark has 
been entirely hackled away, and the fiber, without being separated into minute 
threads, has been stripped off in bands from the plant and then partially bleached. 
■ Q. How long is that fiber?—A. The fiber may be almost the complete length of 
the plant and the plant may grow from 6 to 8 feet in height. This [exhibiting 
product] is another Mexican sample. 

y. Braided?—A. This is a preparation of the same fiber from China [exhibiting 
product]. 

Q. (Bjr Mr. Litchman.) Please describe it so the stenographer will be able to 
identify it by sample.—A. This sample from China has been evidently a less time 
treated after it was prepared in water and in all probability prepared from 
younger plants. You see the greenish tissue adheres to it. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Are these exhibits in the condition in which they are 
usually imported into America?-A. They are brought in from China in large 
bales. 

Q. Witt the preliminary preparation of the fiber which you have shown here?— 
A. Yes. I would state that there is very little traffic so far in this fiber in this 
country, because there are no mills yet which are capable of handling it in the 
best way. I have brought along with me some of the yarns which are being 
made in English mills [exhibiting yarns]. You will see that it looks very much 
like mercerized cotton. It has a silk finish and a silky appearance. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) It readily takes a dye?—A. It does; it takes a dye 
extremely readily. 

(J. What is the nature of that difficulty in handling this product in this coun¬ 
try ?—A. The want of the proper machinery and the proper processes to degum 
the fiber. The fiber possesses, as taken from the plant, a wm which prevents 
the spinner from properly spinning it, and while it is a simple thing to bleach it 
and to doguui it entirely, the processes so far discovered are too expensive-make 
the fiber too costly. I have here in my hands some extremely finely prepared 
and bleached fiber. If you see it at a little distance or even with a careful exam¬ 
ination of the fiber, I doubt if you could hardly tell it from silk. 

Q. Where was the sample prepared that you are now exhibiting?—A. This 
sample was prepared in Hamburg, Germany. 

Q. Have foreign countries discovered any process for extracting the gum from 
the fiber in a commercial sense?—A. Yes; they are doing it more successfully 
than we are at the present time. 

My object in exhioiting this raw product was to show you that the Commercial 
Museum aims to investigate all these questions and to secure everything that a 
manufacturer or anyone else would want, to study the question—not only in the 
first stage of the raw product, but in all the succe^ng stages also and the manu¬ 
factures from the different fabrics: also if there is any cloth made or anything of 
that kind to secure that; showing everything from the crude stage to the finished 
product so far as it has gone. ^ that it is our aim to make the Commercial 
Museum a place where you can do the most complete work or make the most 
complete study on any one of these raw products. You find the material in every 
stage and may find the literature connected with it also. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In what kind of goods is it intended to utilize this 
ram plant and its product?—A. In Japan where they are making considerable 
of it (this is a sample of the goods) it is used just as we should use cotton for 
ordinarygarments—just as we would use pongee silk. This happens to be a little 
harsh in the feel, but it is because the material was perhaps not bleached as thor¬ 
oughly as it might be. It could be made very sort. It is the best product to 
adulterate silk with. 

Q. Its manufacture would come more directly in competition with cotton?— 
A. With cotton and silk both. 

Q. As an auxiliary for the silk manufacturer?-A. Yes. I have here a sample of 
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made from it [exhibiting paperi. It is a sample which was mven to ns bj 
the Hon. T, B. president of the Neal Bank, at Atlanta, Ga. All I know about 
it is that they are making some ejroeriments in the South, and probably this fiber 
may supplant entirely linen fiber for paper; and as the plant is much larger, and 
you can produce much more of it to the acre here, it would be therefore a much 
cheaper material. It produces, as you see, a very fine and delicate paper; no 
doubt the finest writing paper can be produced from it. ■ 

(A (By Mr. Clarke.) This is a tissue paper and presents a good appearance.— 
A. Unfortunately 1 was not at home when this was brought, and I have not many 
particulars about it. 

(^. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Before you leave this subject, I would like to make 
an inqufry; In what parts of the Unitw States can ramie be grown with profit?— 
A. In all the subtropical parts. Bamie must be grown where there is a season 
long enough to bring it to maturity before there is a hard frost. It will grow 
nicely in the Southern States as a rule. 

Q. Does it have to be planted annnallv?—A. It has to be planted annually. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Does it grow from a plant or seed?— A. It grows readily 
from the seed. It is a plant allied to the nettle. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How nearly does it correspond to hemp—^to what 
is known as hemp in our Western country?—A. It is a much straighter stem, but 
it would not quite attain the height of extremely thrifty hemp. It is much more 
advantageous for fiber, probably because it does not branch as hemp docs. If 
yon remember, hemp branches very extensively, and this plant grows with very 
tew branches. As yon see, it has very fine straight stems, and my judgment 
would be it would be a superior plant over hemp. 

More profitable?—A. More profitable in its growth than hemp. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Is it grown with profit in any part or this country 
yet?—A. No; I do not think it is. In Massachusetts they liave a mill where they 
are trying all kinds of experiments, and they are beginning to succeed in work¬ 
ing with the fiber; but the season would not be long enough to grow ramie in its 
best state—that is, in its large growth—in Massachusetts. 

9- (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Would it be likely to supplant cotton?—A. I do not 
think so. The uses of ramie would probably be where fine linen would bo used; 
and when it is properly prepared and bleached, as this sample I have shown you, 
it would work into fabrics that could be woni as silk is worn. I doubt if it would 


come in competition at all with cotton. 

We have many manufacturers come to us, and in looking over the fillers or the 
different things we have in certain lines, they have found in certain instances 
something much better than they were using, and through our bureau we were 
able to show them how to get it and put them into proper communication. That 
runs into timber and all sorts of materials. 

On the other side, we have made a great study of manufactured products. Be¬ 
fore we had many manufactured products in stock we were constantly making 
reports for manufacturers, and if I show you some of these reports it will show 
you how we get together the manufactured products which we now have and how 
we did get them together. Of course they become inadequate and are retired con¬ 
stantly. Last year we made 27,803 reMrts such as I am going to pass to you to 
look at. Some 27,000 reports were made to manufacturers on the possibilities of 
export trade. Many of these were illustrated with photographs. For instance, 
here is one on theforeipi market for shovels, and here is an illustration of 20 or 30 
shovels such as could be put on the market in certain places. This is a complete 
description for the manufacturer. 

Here is another report; “German, French, and English goods in the foreign 
market.” This is made on several lines of goods. 

Here is another on ready-made clothing in Brazil, showing the kind of cloth they 
are using and the prices they are getting, and all that sort of thing. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke). Take this shovel circular. Will not you r^ the descrip¬ 
tion of one class of shovels there for the record?—A. This is the second report evi¬ 
dently made of this kind. (Beading.) KeferringtoonrformerreportonMovelsin 
toTeim markets, we beg to call your attention to inclosed photographs of German 
and English shovels wmeh find ready sale in various export markets. These are 
shipped to South Africa and to Argentine and South American ports, and shipped 
to a limited extent to China. The following is a description of the sizes and prices 
of the goods represented. For example, here is one made in England and sold in 
the Australian markets. It is a four-tine fork with a common handle, the length of 
the tines being ISIinches and the wridth of fork 81 inches. At the manufacturer’s 
price it sells for 18 shillings, or $4, a dozen, while the retail price is 48 shillings, or 
118. C. T. Skelton & Co., Sheffield, England, are the manufacturers. 
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You see these repwts are designed to go sufficiently into the minntise with the 
photomphs so that the numnfactnrer can make the exact goods if he wishes. 

Q. How many othw shovels and forks are described in the circnlar yon have in 
your hands?—A. This is only a short circnlar. There are 8 shovels and forks 
minutely described in this circnlar. 

Q. Is that oircnlM furnished to all the shovel manufacturers in the United 
States?—A. This circular or this report and the previous one were probably 
drawn up on the inquiry of some particular firm. After this inquiry had been 
made and this report hM been sent out, the name of the report is recorded in the 
weekly bnlletin, of which we distribute thousands to manufacturers over the 
United States, each report being under a number with its title; and any manu¬ 
facturer in the Unitea States seeing this—and these are often qnoW in tne man¬ 
ufacturers’ journals—and sending for that report, would receive it. So that while 
it is made for some particular firm, at a later date, when it appears in the circular, 
it would be possible for anyone interested in shovels to get it. Later I shall 
speak of this report, which we publish by the week, and which includes all the 
foreign inquiries which we get and also the details of the different reports which 
we make and send out to manufacturers (submitting report for inspection). 
These reports which we make are sometimes very elaborate, and sometimes they 
are very brief. 

I hold in my hands a report which was called for by one of the locomotive 
builders in this country, and which gives a complete description by photographs 
and then later by actual measurements of the parts of the locomotives being built 
in England for New South Wales. That report has gone probably to every 
locomotive builder in the United States. 

Here is another one on the exportation of carriage parts into Indo-China, and 
here are photOOTaphs of the carnages which are now ^ing into that country and 
are made by other countries than the United States. 

I have hero another report with a series of drawings complete enough for the 
construction of the carriers’ express wagons sold in Australia. The working 
drawings are given in this report. To change the subject slightly, I have a r^rt 
on the excavating pumps used at Havre, France, in taking care of sewage. Here 
is another on the ink market in Glermany, and still another on Holland’s market 
tor pianos; another one on confectionery in Jamaica; another on the stove market 
in Brazil. 

These were taken out of our files at random. We keep copies of every report 
we send, for we often have to reproduce them for manufacturers who call for 
them. There are other reports here, but my object is simply to illustrate the 
method of our work. I repeat that we have distributed 27,203 of these reports 
during the past year. 

Q. m the demand for them increasing?—A. Our work has been steadily increas¬ 
ing from the first, each year. It is very difficult to make the work of such an 
institution known—to let people know that such work exists and that it is at their 
service. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is there any charge to the merchants of the United 
States for the information furnished?—A. We have made a nominal charge of 
$100 a year to any firm which desires to have ns watch all their interests abroad 
and gi ve them reports without the asking, and in every case communicate to them 
anything we may find in the extensive literature or papers that may come to us. 
We have found that as a rule we do anywhere from $100 to $200 worth of type¬ 
writing reports, for any firm that uses us, before the year is through, and that 
the balance of the actual labor of compiling these reports and putting them in 
their hands, to say nothing of the expense of replying to questions which they 
are likely to ask, leaves a balance against us for the mechamoal work during the 
year. 

(j. There are some contributions, then, from that source in addition to thv city 
and State appropriations that sustain the museum?—A. I Would state that our 
income firom manufacturers during 1899 was $50,000, and during 1900 over $60,000. 

Q. Indicating that your service had been satisfactory?—A. Oh, yes. We have 
many firms that use us very vigorously. 

Now, of another kind of report we have sent out during the year 58,099, and I 
am going to read you one of these reports. I do not care to have the name of the 
firm introduced in the record. 

Q. (By Mr. Faequhar. ) Can you read the report without giving the name in 
order to show the form of what the report is?—A. Yes; I wfll omit the name. 
Krst I will give yon the inquiry upon which the report was based. [Reading:] 
“We are shipping a great many goods to England at the present time and would 
like to know defimtely whether or not it requires the use of the phrase 'Made in 
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tbeUnited States ’ on the same. We have made several inquiries late^ and some 
of the p^es ckim it should be and others that it is not necessary, if yon have 
any definite information on this point or can acquaint us with the la w in the mat¬ 
ter we would consider it a great favor. Also, can you inform us whether it requires 
‘ Made in Oermany ’ or ‘ Made in England ’ on goods sent to this country, or has 
this law been repealed? Trusting this information • * * etc,” 

It is part of our business to be familiar with commercial law and to have on 
file, as we have, the commercial laws of all countries. We have recently com¬ 
piled a pamphlet of 40 or 50 pages on the laws of trade-marks throughout the 
world and Mtributed that pamphlet—about 10,000 of them, 

I will read you the answer to this inquiry: “ Special inquiry No, 18636, referring 
to the merchandising marks in Great Britain. Answering your favor of the Slst 
instant, and the question contained therein as to the necessity of marking ‘ Hade 
in the United States ’ upon all goods shipped into England, we beg to say that the 
latest decision on this ^int up to the owning of the present year leaves the ques¬ 
tion in about this position; If you place on your goods m a prominent position the 
name of your firm and address in the United States, that is a sufficiently clear 
indication that the goods are made in the United States and removes the necessity 
for any other indication of the country of origin; but it would not do, for example, 
to put merely your firm’s name [and that is inserted herel with the locality. New 
York or Boston. The name of the State or the United States must be added in 
order to avoid danger in the possibility of a town similarly named existing in the 
British Empire, the existence of which might enable some British merchant to sell 
your goods as goods of English manufacture because of the similarity of the name 
of the English town. Second, it your goods are without mark, that is, without 
the address of the firm or combination of words in the English language, then it 
is unnecessary for them to bear the slightest indication of the country of origin, 
because in the condition shipped they do not place in the hands of the English 
trader an aid to their sale as an English-made article.” 

It is not necessary to read any further, because that illusti'ates the method. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) I see boxes marked “Made in Germany.” Does that 
comply with the law, or must the goods be marked also?—A. The goods, I think, 
would also have to bo marked. The goods themselves would have to be marked 
so each package would be recognized. 

I will take up just one other sort of inquiry. We have every week jwrhaps 
from 500 to 800 inquiries from foreign houses, and we wrote something like 73,000 
letters last year in answering foreign inquiries. These were taken out of the files 
without the slightest reference to what they might happen to be. 

Here is an inquiry from the city of Antwerp, Belgium, with reference to 
“ United States manufacturers of locomotive sand boxes with compressed air.” 
This inquiry is in French. The writers are a large firm in Antwerp and they 
want to be put in commimication with any manufacturers of locomotive sand 
boxes with compressed air in this country. This was answered by giving them a 
letter telling with what firms to communicate, and in some cases we also followed 
that information up by writing a letter to each one of these firms, giving them 
practically a copy of this letter so they themselves could follow it up if they 
wished. The answer would leave no prominent firm out, and in that way a 
single inquiry sometimes requires 25 or 30 letters to be written in order to put 
the information in the liands of the firms who could best handle that sort of thing. 
As I said we wrote something like 78,000 letters in reference to just such inquiries 
as that from foreign firms during the past year. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhak.) How many stenographers do you employ?-A. Our 
force varies to a certain extent. We have had in our employ as high as 170 per¬ 
sons, and the number runs occasionally down to perhaps 100, in proportion to the 
work we are doing, and we have been able as we have gone along to systematize 
our work very much and have established 6 or 7 bureaus, each taking charge of 
its special line of work. I would say that we have at the present time about 40 
stenographers and typewriters, and most of these write from 2 to 5 languages. 
We are, with our present force, able to handle business in about 18 different 
languages without any trouble. We are also always looking out for persons who 
are experts in different foreign fields of trade. For instance, we have one gentle¬ 
man, an Englishman, with us who has been for 7 years in Africa and who knows 
all the prominent fiims in the large cities of South Africa. We have another 
gentleman with us, a German, who was for 15 years connected in the most active 
way as an investigator with the exporting firms of Germany, and who knows all 
the. leading German firms from personm contact. The men who make these 
remrts must be experts in their sp^ial lines. 

We have brought together about 1,200 current journals and price courants—the 
leading publicati on s on commerce from every foreign government. Sometimes 
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we can not get the govenunentto send them to nsj then we have togetepedal 
agents a^ even private people to get them for ns. With the literature wUch we 
are enabled to grt the different governments and private individuals to send to us, 
and our currei^oumalB and the few people we keep out investigating the trade m 
different countries as special agents or our work, and the correspondence, more or 
less active, with the foreign firms with which we are in touch, we are enabl^ to 
secure almost any kind of information. 

Q. Yon have not mentioned the consular service in any way?—A. Three or 4 
years ago Congress was good enough to pMs a resolution asking the State Dept^ 
ment to put the consular service at our disposal with regard to commercial infor¬ 
mation. We have used the consular service most vtorously since that time. No 
consul has been appointed whom we have not invited to come and look our bureau 
over and study our work, and if they were not thoroughly familiar with the trade 
of the country to which they were ^oing, we had all the documents to show them, 
giving information as to the condition of that country. Numbers of consuls have 
come and stayed a week or 10 days or 3 weeks to study before going to their 
respective countries, because our literature was so full. 

I would state that we have had the most hearty cooperation through the consu¬ 
lar bureau in the State Department. We have had a very fine service rendered to 
us through many of the consuls who, before their appointment, were more or less 
experts m trade. Material which has been sent to ns direct by the consuls, we 
duplicate and send to the consular bureau. 1 think, as a rule, important com¬ 
munications are sent to the consular bureau first, but such a course is not required 
of the consuls. We take great pleasure and great pains always, when receiving 
anything that is important, to communicate It to the consular bureau, even if ft 
did not come from a consul, provided it is wanted and any use can be made of it. 

There is a great deal said just now about the consuto service and its inef¬ 
ficiency. I ought to say that we know pretty well about how that is, and I believe 
that in the consular service of the United States there are many of the best con¬ 
suls of the world—men who appreciate the growing trade of the United States, 
and who are keeping in touch with everything in the line of trade of the country 
they are sent to, and constantly communicating their information to the Consular 
Bureau in Washington. On the other hand, it goes without saying that occa¬ 
sionally there is a man appointed who has not been in the business which would 
make him best adapted for the location or the work which be ought to do. The 
consular service, perhaps, could be most severely criticised with reference to the 
laws which were made for the control of the service and the apportioning out of 
consular districts or localities. The laws which govern the service were made 
many years ago and are inadequate. That is, perhaps, the severest stricture on 
the consular service to-day, audit is a stricture that does not criticise the indi¬ 
viduals that enter the service. If there were revisions of the consular law in har¬ 
mony with the best parts of several bills that have been drawn, it would be per¬ 
fectly possible to secure betterment of the consular service and to make a much 
better reputation than we have at the present time. The new law ou^t to have 
the consular service under civil-service regulations. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Can you give an illustration of the inadequate law that 
you speak of?—A. I think I could. I would not like to make a specific illustra¬ 
tion, but I will give you one line in which the salaries are fixed for certain local¬ 
ities, and in which they were fixed many, many years ago. Since the salaries were 
fixed some of the places have risen to be tenfold more important than they were 
when the salaries were fixed, and other places have gone down to almost worthless 
places, so far as the United States is concerned. The worthless places at the pres¬ 
ent moment may have salaries of double the places that have increased tenfold, 
and those salaries can not be changed. That is a crying evil, because our consuls 
have no standing in such cases. If you can get a man to go for a salary of {1,000, 
because he wants to go abroad, he does not go for commercial reasons; he must 
be an inferior man to the man who would go for $8,000 or $10,000 to a good place, 
and then he has no standing, as compared with the officials from foreign countries 
in those places. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Habris.) I want to i^uire whether this efficiency pertains 
panicnlarly to manufactured goods?—A. Bow is that? 

Q. Is the consular service given particularly in connection with manufactured 
goods or does it pertain to the entire commerce of our country, including agricul¬ 
tural products?—A. I think a good consul studies his locality and tries to find 
what toade from the United States can be brought in there if it is not already 
there. I at one time knew of a consul who was for many years in Qermany, who, 
in his particular locality, introduced the American apple as an import article. 
There were none shipped into his territory when he beg^n this. He shipped in a 
docen or two barrels for his own use and to give away. He was able to do tiiat; 
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some consuls could not. He took the risks, and from the few barrels he shipped 
he increased the number to many hundreds of thousands of barrels, and the busi- 
ness had come to a point when Germany, 2 or 3 years ago, became a little alarmed 
at the shipping of our fruit over, and sent a commission over here to study and 
see if they could not find some reason for what they had determined toforehand 
they were going to do—that is, shut it out. I think I have said sufficient about 
these reports. 

Our work is quite all-sided. Wo publish brochures quite frequently. Hereto 
an old one on Siberia [referring to book] which covers the whole question of the 
trade of Siberia, and the possibilities with the railroads are discussed. 

Here [referring to another book] is a more recent one on paper pulp—the world’s 
export trade of it. Hero the paper-pulp trade of every country is given, and the 
amount of export that every country has, and the import at the present time. 

To show our various brochures and circulars, here to one on the conversion 
tables of weights and measures, which we publish in a handy pocket edition, 
which covers weights and measures in all prominent trading countries in very 
convenient form for practical use. All these we circulate free; they have no 
price. 

Here to another on American trade with India. In this the railways in India 
are all given; purchasing agents, and all that one would want to touch that sort 
of trade; also a list of the leading dealers in a great many cities to given; also 
American trade with Australia. Another pamphlet which we have a short time 
since published is on trade-marks of foreign countries. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you something in connection with suggestions 
for trade-marks for foe Cliina trade?—A. In some countries, like China, Japan, or 
Persia, some of tho countries that have come along down in their ancient civiliza¬ 
tion with speciaJ superstitions and ideas, it is sometimes rather difficult to know 
how to introduce a trade-mark which will not run counter to some prejudice or 
in some way injure the sale of goods, instead of aiding it. We have taken special 
interest in that lino in the most difficult country of all, in China, and have had 4 
largo volumes of trade-marks prepared by hand sketches from native artists. 
Artists have put their ideas into them, making a trade-mark which would espe¬ 
cially aid in selling the goods, and which will not in any way express anything 
which would be detrimental to the goods. I brought along one of those volumes, 
that you might see it. It illustrates all kinds. The class is given on top here 
[indicating]. For instance, there is one for canned goods [indicating]; it is illus- 
trateil by peaches. Here to one for agricultural implements [indicatlng[. Thereto 
a man raking and hoeing in the iground [indicating]; here is another cutting rice, 
for agricultural Instruments [indicating]. Here to another for planting the rice 
[indicating]. These are all agricultural instruments, 40 or .50 different classes, 
here. Tea cart and coolies; that would be for the tea trade. They are very hand¬ 
some drawings [indicating). In canned goods tho different kinds are shown. 
Here is again the farmer harrowing the field; that would be, say, for cereals. 

H6re to a design of a wealthy merchant riding in a chair. In many of the trade¬ 
marks there are inscriptions in Chinese dialect characters. Here are the char¬ 
acters given and the translation of them. 

We had these prepared so we could give them out to the manufacturers who 
were specially looking for Chinese trade. 

Q. Have you reprimuced these in any way for general distribution?—A. Our 
meriiod so far has been to turn them over to the manufacturers; that is, we have 
not reproduced these. The fact of it is, we did not have money enough, and 
when the manufacturers wanted these we simply sent them the book and let 
them copy any one of them that they liked at their own expense. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Do any of our American manufacturers who are engaged 
in the export trade prepare trade-marks especially for the country to which they 
send their goods?—A. I can not give you an illustration of that at the present 
moment, but it is one of the things that to bound to be done. There are some 
manufacturers in the South now that are getting a great deal of trade in shipping 
cotton goods to China, and in such cases it would pay the manufacturer to put a 
special trade-mark on for that Chinese trade; that to, a Chinese trade-mark. Of 
course that would not go anywhere else. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The object of these stamps is to encourage that proo- 
ess?—A. To encourage the putting of special trade-marks on for those countries, 
and to be sure that they shall not to be prejudicial in any way to the goods. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do the manufacturers of England and Germany cater 
to the oriental trade in this way?—A. I have never seen a special trade-mark on 
the English goods, but this idea was first studied by one of our American consuls 
in China. 
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Captain Qracy. It was an excellent idea of his, and I would state that he suggested 
a special line of trade-marks that should he made. These were made u^er his 
direction by Chinese artists, and the Commercial Museums later paid tte exMnse 
in order to make distribution of them as they might be needed. 

(Eecess until 3.04 p. m.) 

Pursuant to recess, the commission met at 3.04 p. m., and Dr. Wilson continued 
his testimony, as follows; 

The Witness. Speaking of trade-marks, I have here a piece of cotton cut from 
a bolt of cotton made in England, and showing the trade-mark which has bedn 
put upon it by the manufacturing establishment which made it in England. Yon 
will see that they have attempted to study up something. They have got the 
dragon and several other features from the crown of England, & lion and the 
flag. They have in one corner the Chinese dragon. 

9 . (By Mr. Clarke.) This is evidently made for the Chinese market?— A. This 
print 18 made for the Chinese market solely. Here is another trade-mark which 
gives the Chinese dragon again. They put both of them on the goods, and here 
18 their imprint also. It simply shows that English manufacturers are makteg 
special trade-marks. 

Q. (By Mr. Faeqchar.) Have the Americans made any?—A. I liave never 
seen one. We pick up all the goods of China, those that are sent there by Amer* 
icans, and 1 have yet to find a single case where there was an American trade¬ 
mark. That is made for the Japanese trade [indicating]. 

Q. Do you think a trade-mark for one place in China would serve as well for 
the whole country?—A. I think the country is pretty hannonious. Although there 
arc a great many different dialects, it is quite harmoniously under one religion 
and one set of superstitions. I would not want to call their religion superstition. 
The religion of Confucius has a great deal of good in it, a great deal of nice 
sentiment. 

(^. To make my meaning clearer, let mo state that I have heard that a color 
which is popular in one part of China is offensive in another part.—A. 1 think 
that might be true, and at the same time there would be some colors that would 
be harmonious all through. 

Q. I ask this question simply to elicit your opinion as to the importance of 
American manufacturers making a careful study of the needs and prejudices in 
different sections of foreign countries lief ore preparing their goods and their trade¬ 
marks to send there.—A. It is a well-known fact in Germany that the finely pre¬ 
pared trade-marks which the Germans make, with beautiful pictures and fine 
scenery, go a great way toward selling their goods in all South America and 
also in other places. The Germans are extreme, almost, in making fine trade¬ 
marks and fine trade cards. If they make a set of knives, they put that set of 
knives upon a card, which in itself is an artistic and beautiful picture, and it 
goes a long way, especially in South America, in selling the goods. I have hun¬ 
dreds of illustrations of that in the samples I have. Those illustrations are pic¬ 
tures in themselves, and the plaque, :i or 4 times as large as these often, with 
knives or other fine material is stood up in stores in South America, and it sells 
the goods. It is attractive, extremely. 

Hero is a piece of cotton made in China [indicating], and here is one of the 
trade-iiarks. I might have seleiited something aside from that, something timt 
had something on besides the characters, that has a Chinese trade-mark. 

Now, I wanted to have a word or two about the methods which the Commer¬ 


cial Museums have pursued in illustrating foreign trade through samples. This 
is something that has grown upon us. When we first started this work we were 
making reports largely and working up material from literature and from reports 
sent to us either from our own agents or from foreign houses, and it has grown 
from the incident of a manufacturer coming in to us and Buyim, “ Now, I have 
learned that England, or some firm in England or Germany or ftance, is making 
goods similar to mine, and sending them, we will say, to the Argentine Bepnblic. 
I want to know what is the reason I can not get my goods into that same trade.” 
Well, of course the first step toward getting in that trade is to see how the goods 
are going in there, and then to have from us a careful report of how to get goods 
in, if they have to have tariff, exiienses of freight, etc., because a few cents on 
goods will sometimes keep them out. It is a very delicate thing often, so 1 am 
going to rive you one illustration, which is one of the primarjrtl&gs that started 
us off. For instance, a man came in who was manufacturing horseshoes, and 
making them by machinery, and he said to us, “ Do you know any place in the 
world, outside of America, where I can sell my horseshoes? ” Well, the inquiry 
set us to looking the matter up. We found there were some countries in which 
England was selling horseshoes manufactured generally by hand. The English 
msiers would send them in sets, in some places, pefhaps, sets of twos. This set 
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[indicatii^l was made in England by a certain firm and sent to South Airioa.^ 
and that is now we first began to investirate the matter. We sent over to Eng¬ 
land,*where we have an agent. This incident will illustrate our method of gettii^ 
at things. We have an agent in England who is a partner in a large com¬ 
mission house. That agent receives a salary from us, so much a year, a sufficient 
saluy go that he can employ S, 8, or 4 ^ple under him. There is not a mail 
steamer going out of New York that does not take requests, and sometimes a 
dozen of them, and this was one of them. We asked our agent to find out the 
firms in England making horseshoes, and if they had any trade opportunity. He 
soon learned that certain countries received all of their horseshoes from England. 
South Africa and some of the oriental countries had them made up that way; 
they could not make them at all. They knew enough to put them on, but not 
enough to make them. The agent followed the thing up until we knew just who 
was Bending them to those places, how much they were getting, how they were 
packed, and whether there were tariffs in getting them in, and under what conditions 
the people sold them at retail at the other end. This was certainly 4 years ago. 
A year when the National Association of Manufacturers was holding its ses¬ 
sions in Boston and I was attending it, the gentleman who first asked me about 
the foreign trade for horseshoes came to me with a smile on his face and asked, 
“ Do you remember when you first worked up the question of horseshoes for me? ” 
I said I did. After thinking the matter over a little, I remembered that was one 
of the first cases of the kind we ever had. “ Well,” said he, “ within a week we 
have had an order to send 10 carloads of horseshoes to ^uth Africa for the 
English army. Now,this trade was all started in your investigation.” He had a 

f ood many orders, but that was a pretty good-sized one. He was shoeing the 
orses of the English ai'my. You see, he made his shoes by machinery, and he 
was doing the work so much more cheaply than it could be done by hand in Eng¬ 
land, even with cheap labor, that ho secured the order. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Of course the element of time entered somewhat, 
too?—A, I do not know anything about this particular case. That element is 
often a very strong factor. We can in many of our plants turn out in a qusa^r 
or a tenth of the time that would be required in England. I remember we got a 
dozen or 20 different pairs of horseshoes when we began to investigate this 
matter, some for mules, some for large horses, and some for oxen, and they began 
to be stock as wo got them in, to snow the trade in foreign countries, and we 
have to-day finally accumulated in all 50,000 samples just from special requests 
in that way. 

One of the very first matters we had to deal with following the horseshoe, was 
a man who wanted to know how they sheared sheep in Australia, and whether 
he could not make sheep shears that would go into that country. It took us only 
3 or 4 weeks to get the identical shears that were going out of England to Aus¬ 
tralia, and to get the conditions under which they go to Australia, and also to the 
Argentine and other coirntries where sheep are raised. That was the early part 
of our work. 

At a somewhat later date I got several gentlemen to guarantee a fund of 
$20,000 with which I planned to send a commission of 3 people to China, in order 
to make a complete study of everything that went into (Dhina, and of everything 
the Chinese made themselves—the whole condition of trade there. We did not 
stop at the condition of the export trade, but looked up the opportunities and 
possibilities of building railro^s and that sort of thing. At least, these men 
were advised to do that sort of thing—to look everythingover. I remember very 
well we came to Mr. Wu, the Chinese minister, here in Washington, who I knew 
then fairly well, and who visited our establishment 3 or 4 times personally, and 
got letters from him. He even was so kind as to cable to the tsungli yamen, 
the foreign office in China, about the time he thought our prople would arrive. 
I arranged this commission. I had 4 persons in Philadel^ia that guaranteed 
$20,000 to send the commission out. Among little instances of the trip I bought 
a phonograph and brought it here to Mr. Wu and had him send a personal 
message to Li Hung Chang, using this phonograph. We secured permission for 
this commission to travel through parts of China where there were no hotel 
accommodations, and nothing of that kind, and for them to be housed in the 
viceroy houses. As a result, we picked up all the native cottons—the cottons 
that were made in China, and everything we could find shipped in by England, 
France, or Germany, or America. We did not stop with cottons; we foUowea 
the same plan with hardware, with every solitary tiung that might go into China, 
and I have m^bably 8,000 or 4,000 articles that were brought back by that com¬ 
mission. We brought all their tools, because there is such a thing as 

teaching a native Chinese to worly|i|||Kore bandy tools than they make them¬ 
selves. W e stopped at nothing thought might be advantageous to the 
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manof^turer or the merchant. We had a mass of information whiidi 
we have been gi^ out ever since, and it has been a fund todr^Cnevwv 
time we ha^ Sad qu^tions about China. We did not have funds enoS to3 
The commission spent $27,000 on this trip instead of $30,00ofand ™ 
enough to go to work and elaborately print the reports, so we 
hwe been using them eve^where we could ever since, giving them to everybody 
M them. But the cotton goods and the textiles have been a very frul^ 

Sha+ 1 w tlie Chinese like- 

whatthwparticiUar ware demanded. They make their piece goods-and these 

[indioating]-to accommodate the number 
of yarite or the kind <rf garments they want to cut out of them, and as a rule 

MTs^wd in tLt^^*”^ “ surplus. They are very sharp 

They are made in very narrow widths. These Chinese goods [indicating] are 
?£?,®ii*“ “ another style [indicating]. I only brou^t 8 or 

^ ^ ulttstrate tlie pwnt. This is a sort of a coarse toweling which they make. 

O. .Me these goods you are showingall made in China?-A. All made in China. 

O. fBv Mr. IJTT^^fMAV.^ VTlmf. ia fVio rtK-tsiof t\f •nnlviw.rv _« a r 


vvv* wiitiUg liUiU V/UIUU. XJJ—- .... W* M.wauus, u<l^a 

one of the widest pieces I have ever seen. Their looms are narrow. 

Q. Howfardoyouuseraachineryinthomaiiufactnreof these goods?—A. These 

cottons are all manufactured in mills, as a rule. They have for recent years, as 
you taow, been putting in very extensive mills, and raising their own cotton to 
a certain extent. 


Now. then, I say this: Collating of material and illustrating what takes place 
in a country, in the importations into the country of foreign goods, was taken up 
and illustrated by us first in China, and we brought home everything wo could find 
that could be made by American manufacturers, or sliipiied m there in any way, 
or which would be of advantage to the trade in America. 

We very soon saw that it would be greatly to our advantage to study other 
countries in the same way, even more fully, because in many countries there were 
10 times the easy opportunity of getting our trade in, and about that time we 
made an application to Congress for an appropriation to make an extensive study 
of foreign countries and bring together at one time, as far as possible, samples of 
any and all of those countries that receive manufactured goods from Germany 
or England or France or any of the leading manufacturing countries, and Con¬ 
gress very fortunately made us an appropriation of $1)0,000. Now, in a study of 
that kind you see that sum would not go very far. We had already spent 27,000 
in China alone, but of course the difficulties in China were great. It would be 
much easier in any other country. Wo spent this $,fi0,000 in brining together a 
great collection of manufactures, such as England is sending all over the world, 
and Germany and France and Belgium. Wo completed that work more than a 
year ago, as far as wo had any money to go. Instead of spending just the ■')0,000, 
we spent something like 70,000 on that experiment, using the money we got in 
tom manufacturers, and money appropriated to us tom cities and elsewhere. 
We found that really we had only begun the work; that to do anything of that 
kind thoroughly you had to have experts, not only to go into the country that 
manufacture, and mouse the things out in one way or another, but also experts 
to go to the countries that receive the goods and pick up everything that came in 
there. The article then had to be trac^ back through our agents to the country 
which made it, and the processes varied, because you could not get it through 
commission houses, where it was sold in the foreign countries, in the countries 
where it was retailed. You could not there get at data which was sufficient; so 
our agents eoUeoted it. In one country, Venezuela, we had about 1,000 samples of 
goods collected, all sent up to the museum, numbered and described as far as pos¬ 
sible, with information as to where they came tom. Those goods were sent over 
to England. In many cases we could not always tell where they were made, but 
they were finally worked down to the manufacturer, and the manufactui'er’s 
prices gotten for them. In a great many cases we could buy many things; wo 
could go to a commission house in England and we could get sufficient informa¬ 
tion as to where they were buying for and the trade, and sometimes they would 
bny for us, and in that case we could get the lowest price, discounts, and every¬ 
thing at first-hand right from the manufacturer, and in one way or another we 
put in these sarnies, and I have them now set up in cases, occupying a great 
building in West Philadelphia, 400 feet long and 100 feet vride, on 2 floors. 

The next thought that yon would have would be that these goods would be 
antiquated very quickly. Some of them are {gid would be, but the textiles, many 
of them, are p^ectly standard, and we np by constantly, every 2 or 8 
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months, in accordance with the Mnd of trade, clipping samples of them, and 
sending them hack to the English or French or German agents to be repriced 
again and returned to ns, and that is done constantly. 

N ow, then, how do we use these samples? They are all the way from a piece of 
calico as big as your band to threshing machines and other agricultural imple¬ 
ments. France ships a good many agncultnral implements, and so does Ausma, 
down to Argentine and other countries. We have perhaps the leading ti'ade there 
in agricultural implements, but these other countries get a great many of their 
goods in, and wo took parti(!ular i)ains to bny the leading things, shipping in agri¬ 
cultural implements, and bringing them over; not always that our manufacturers 
would copy them, because they would make a poorer article if they did, but in 
many cases they must pattern to a certain extent after them, because these perale 
are in the habit of using a certain kind of thing, and never changed. For 
instance, early in the history of agriculture in the Argentine Bepublic they used 
a one-handled plow—and you could not get them to use anything else—and 1 can 
remember very well when a manufacturer of implements in York, Pa., was sharp 
enough to send down to the Argentine Bepublic and get one of their primitive 
plows, and inside of the next H years he sold 20,000 plows in the Argentine Bepub¬ 
lic. He took the one-handled plow and put a steel point on it, and his plows went 
like wildfire, after they used them and saw that they did not have to replenish the 
point. That is the way our manufacturers have to do, to study and adapt their 
go(Kls to those countries. 

I have brought along hero two or three photographs of cases of these things. 
Here is a photograph of the cases of shoes as they stand [indicating]. Herein 
also a photograph of cutlery and a lot of things wliich only shows that wo have 
them in cases [pointingto photograph j. That is the photograph of the wool room 
[pointing to photograph]. That is of hides; and this is a fiber room, where a 
great many fillers are illustrated. This again of the fiber room [referring to 
photomaph]. 

We have a way of using these samjiles. If they were to lie in Pliiladelphia and 
become antiquated, without any active use, inside of a year or two they would 
not bo good for anything. Within 4 months we have made 4 active exhibits in 
other cities, of the different goods that we have in these collections. Five months 
ago we made an extensive exhibit in Pittsburg. Wo occupied a space of 140 feet 
long by 20 feet wide, and covered it with an exhibit from the Commercial Museum, 
taking in such samples of foreign goods as would he useful in Pittsburg, and eveiy 
morning putting up on the bulletin board, while we wore there, the many inqui¬ 
ries that came from foreign countries. They were sent every night and posted on 
the bulletin board. 

Within 4 weeks we have made a similar exhibit in Springfield, Mass., and held 
theexhibit there a week. It was advertised beforehand. The tradesmen sent us 
lists of every kind of manufacturing interest that was carried on in Springfield, 
and from that we wore guided to select from our samples, and from onr informa¬ 
tion we sent up half a carload of materials. The board of trade room was turned 
over to us, and we put our materials on exhibition there for a week or 10 days, 
and one of our experts stayed there to explain them. 

At the present moment a similar exhibit is going on in Worcester, Mass. The 
papers there in both Siiringfield and Worcester are filled with it. It illustrates 
the different kinds of manufacturing interests they have got there. Ever so many 
times, when the New England shoe manufacturers met in Boston, we have taken 
up 800 or 400 pairs of shoes that are being made in England and elsewhere, and 
sold in foreign markets, and sent an expert toexplain the matter for a week, and, 
if we had more means, we could keep these things going all the time to the advan¬ 
tage of the people. We paid all expenses in Springfield. In Worcester they paid 
nothing exewt to give us the room. In Pittsburg some of them who were inter¬ 
ested in the Pennsylvania Bailroad were kind enough to grant us free transmis¬ 
sion of all things out and back and transportation, and of course every dollar we 
can save is saved to put into the work to push it. 

I think no one could fully appreciate the work that could be done in these lines, 
and the methods it rec^uires to keep up things and keep them fresh. Of course 
some things become antiquated and worthless. It must be so; but very few vitill 
appreciate the immense amount of work that could be put in a thing of this land 
to the immense advantage of the United States. After we had spent the money 
which Conmss gave us, and got the experience of seeing how magnificently the 
matter worked out, we felt it was just as legitimate to spend money in that direc¬ 
tion as it would be on the river and harbor bill, or to aid the merchant marine, 
and we made bold to ask for another appropriation from ConCTess for $200,000 to 
complete that work. Now, what did it mean? It meant sim^y experts to go into 
the oifferent countries in South America and find out exactly what England was 
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sendmp there, and Germray, France, and Belgium, to get the materials, and to 



readily p^. We have found out from a Utfcle canvassing that we have about a 
tMee-quarters maionty of those who would favor it in the House, but it was 
absolutely imMssible to get it up. 

Q. (ByMr.P^UHAB.) This session’-A. Well, it dies if it is not gotten up 

niM sMasiryn Or/»A«raa fhia on __ z ____j. . « ** ^ 


I believe tlmt inside of 10 or 12 months there will be again the approaching of a 
P^ic, for the simple reason that we are putting our energy more into the produc¬ 
tion of goods, regardless of where they are going to, than in the distribution of 
them. We are putting really 7 points out of 10 of our energy into producing 
goods regardless of the distribution. Manufacturers, if the price is good at the 
present moment, turn their energy to increase the manufacture; they duplicate 
their plants, without always studying the reason for the high price and the possi¬ 
ble decrease when there is a surplus production, and I have argued with this 
committee that this is a small bill; that this institution is devoted simply to the 
one thing on every side of studying the interests of American trade and Ameri¬ 
can manuf^ture. It is the only institution that is doing that and nothing else, 
and has as its object solely this purpose; that the amount was a small one, and 
that it ought to go through, and that inside of the next year we would be in 
trouble; and instead of devoting the little energy that we can devote ns one institu¬ 
tion, there ought to bo a thousandfold more energy put in that direction, and we 
would soon see that must be the case. But 1 am so far absolutely blocked, and I 
believe it is practically hopeless unless I can move Mr. Henderson, and he seems 
to be immovable. 


Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are you making any special appeals to manufacturers 
and ei^rt merchants for aid to carry on this work until the Government can 
have time to act upon it?—A. No; I have never made any special appeals to man¬ 
ufacturers or the wealthy people who might support such a cause any more than 
to ask them through my agents their individual subscription to the institution, 
for which they get tenfold return. 

Q. It seems to you to bo a work of general interest to the public quite as much 
as to the particular classes engaged in production for the export trade, does it 
not?—A. 1 believe that the work which the Philadelphia Museum is doing is a 
missionary work. There are many manufacturers who have had their whole 
energies taken up with their home markets who have scarcely yet come to realize 
that they will be compelled to look abroad for their support. There are plenty of 
manufacturers who have not studied the question in that light. Then, of course, 
there are others who for many years have sold much of their product abroad, and 
who have spent a good deal of means in securing that trade. My own feeling is 
that this sort of work, if it can bo carried out and sufficiently done, so as to have 
the r^nlt of allowing the American manufacturer to proceed in full time to the 
building of new plants which will employ our own labor, that it is the happiest 
solution, the easiest and happiest solution, iiossible to a contented people tlmt we 
have. 

Q. This export business does not in any way conflict with the conservation and 
development of the home market, does it?—A. I do not see how it does anything 
but support the home market. If you have a given number of manufacturers, 
and liflOb of them, or two-thirds of them, are manufacturing materials which are 
subject to export trade, they are also manufacturing matenals which are used in 
home consumption. Now, if you can let out the energy of those who are capable 
of putting energy into foreign trade, so that their goods go abroad, what are they 
doing but relieving the market for the manufacturers who can manufacture noth¬ 
ing but goods for the home market, or who are at present doing nothing but man¬ 
ufacturing for the home market? I look at the increased foreign trade as girntly 
aiding the whole market. 

Q. Is it not a fact that some large establishments run a part of the time for the 
home market and part of the time for foreign markets, or a part of the establish¬ 
ment for the forei^ market?—A. Oh, I believe that is true. 1 believe that there 
are manufacturing plants that are making special things for foreign markets and 
also making material for the home market, but the material is more or less dif¬ 
ferent, and they even may put a different price on similar goods for the two mar¬ 
kets. It is the common coarse in Germany to sell the goo& for a foreign market 
cheaper than the goods are sold at home. 
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Q. Is not that a common practice by all export peojjles?—A. I think quite likely 
it is, and even what they call the snrplne, after running the plant to the extent 
of the product which they can get ria of in the home market, the rest of the time 
may run for the forei^ market, and run at a lower rate, or his products sold 
at a lower rate. That happens to be so in the products of a^cnltnre. and I have 
known in the dairy business certain brands or cheese to be exported for several 
cents a pound less than the same brand was sold at all the time in the American 
market. 

Q. That condition prevails, then, in your opinion, irrespective of the economic 
policy of the country in regard to tariffs?—A. I think it does. 

Q. Have you any knowMge of the cooperation of the different trades or of the 
industries in this country to put their goods into foreign markets?—A. No; I have 
no knowledge of that Wnd. That is, you mean a combination of different firms _ 
and manufacturers combining to- 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Combining to send an agent to represent the several 
firms in a foreign country?—A. Oh, yes; I have, during my experience in the 
Commercial Museum, known of numbers of firms who have combined in the send¬ 
ing of one man to a foreign country—that is, it was not perhaps an active combi¬ 
nation of the different firms, but an active tradesman or salesman has secured 
what he c^ls the representation of ,5. or 8, or 10 different firms, and has gone 
abroad with his samples from them all in the attempt to introduce those samples 
in the foreign country that he was going to and with the complete knowledge of 
all the other firms, though the firms themselves were not united in any harmoni¬ 
ous action together to make a combination; the agent did it himself. I think that 
has been quite a common method; but it has very frequently failed, for the simple 
reason that it is naturally impossible for an agent of that kind to thoroughly and 
well represent a lot of different houses. 

Q. Has your institution established exhibits in any countries to which we export, 
or desire to export, our goods?—A. No. 

Q. Would that be a valuable branch of your work if you had means to sustain 
it?—A. It would be. It is a work that ought to be done. It is something that we 
have studied more or less; and the first warehouse, so far as I know, of that kind 
which was established by persons in this country we negotiated the concession 
forj and that was in Venezuela; the warehouse was established later. We 
assigned the concession and handed it over to the National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers. The concession came under our notice and was a peculiar one, 
because an English gentleman was attempting to get, and would have succeeded 
probably in getting, a concession from Venezuela that he should be the only one 
that could place foreign goods on exhibition inVeneznela; and while he was nego¬ 
tiating this concession from that Government and securing it he was at the same 
time making arrangements to sell it to somebody else for $100,000. It came under 
the observation of one of the officials from the Museum whom I had at that time 


in Venezuela, and he came home and reported it to the Venezuelan minister in 
Washington and to our own authorities, and received a commission immediately 
to go back and see if it could be overturned, because it was going to be very much 
against American interests. He went back and arrived in Venezuela about 10 
days before this concession was to be acted upon by the Veneznelan ConCTess, and 
succeeded. He asked the same concessions, except that it should be ^solutely 
free to anybody. He asked no special privilege, only that the United States 
should be allowed the privilege of exhibiting; and in one way and another, 
through the influence of the minister in Washin^n and through his representa¬ 
tions and ours, the original concession was killed and the concession was granted 
to the Philadelphia museums. We afterwards assigned that to the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and they established a warehouse in Caracas 
which,I beUeve,hasexistedthereforabonttwoyearsandahalf. They established 
this warehouse by inviting the leading manufacturers to send their goods down 
there. They rented a large building and each manufacturer paid for floor space, 
and they have a general superintendent who takes charge and takes orders, and 
that sort of thing. 

Q. Are you able to testify as to the success of their exhibit there in securing 
orders?—A. No; I am not able to give the data with reference to that. I followed 
it for the first year and was present myself in Venezuela at the time the ware¬ 
house was OMued. It was. done with a great deal of ceremony by the President 
of the Bepnblic and prominent officials who sympathized with it as a method of 
Introducing new trade into Venezuela and in competition with the trade there, 
IHobably cheapening articles. The introduction of such a warehouse into any 
country has to be done with very special study. V on could readily see that if a 
warehouse of that kind should take orders it would antagonize the already estab¬ 
lished commission and large houses in the city where it was established, and it 
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would have to be a lazm dtjr with large sn] 
man; leading honeee irao were adverse in 1 
that Kind to succeed. 


nd large interests wad 


^e national association, I happen to know, within the last year or two, through 
their most Mtive and thorough president, who is a gentleman thoroughly 
v^^nt with trade abroad and in this country, have studied the question with 
reference to warehouses in China and in Europe, and, if I remember the reports 
corre^y, determined to establish in Hamburg a warehouse; and I believe myself 
that that would be one of the most important places in the world to do that sort 
of thing and it would be very advantageous to American trade. It can also be 
done in London. However, a movement of that kind has to consider very many 
important questions in order to make a success and should be carried on in such 
a way that all inanufacturers in a given country have equal privileges and oppor- 
their goods there. You can see that it is fran^t with great 
difficulties with reference to the competition between our own manufacturers; 
many knotty questions would come up that would be very difficult to solve. 

.The Czar of Russia in the last few years has established a warehouse of that 
kind for the benefit of Russia and has taken into it through his agents in this 
counby and other countries such materials and such mannfac^tnres, especially 
agricultural implements from the United States, as are thought to be of advan¬ 
tage to the development of Russia. 

Q. He established that in his qvra country, I take it?—A. In his own country; 
and for the advancement of Russia he bought the implements and materials wher¬ 
ever he could find what he thought would be advantogeous and brought them to 
St. Petersburg and made the exhibition. 

Five or six years ago Mr. Chamberlain set about studying all the manufactured 
goods and materials that were sold in the West Indies here, and of course he found 
that a great many of them—the vast majority—were American. He got together 
all those materials and put them on exhibition in London, advertised them thor¬ 
oughly to the artisans and others, kept the exhibition open for 6 weete, loanii^ 
the articles out at night to the different manufacturers and others who would copy 
them and who might desire to imitate them and to replace with their goods what 
we were selling in the West Indies; and it really was a pretty succeMul affair. 
That is one of the first exhibits of the kind that ! knew about. 


(^. When our improvements are copied by foreign producers in that way com¬ 
petition then becomes simply a matter of price and energy in introducing the 
goods?—A. Yes; it comes down to the question of who can manufacture the most 
cheaply and put them into the market. I believe that there are many lines of 
poods in which, while we pay a higher price for labor in this country yet with the 
increased skill which our American manufacturers have, the quickness in manip¬ 
ulation which they all seem to possess, and the improved machinery which we 
have, we can surj^ass other nationalities abroad. I believe the cheapness in labor 
in foreign countries is entirely overcome by these advantages. 

Q. There are still some 6 minutes in which we can hear you. If you can direct 
your attention to a subject of iwamount interest we shall be plad to hear you on 
that.—A. There is one point with reference to the Philadelphia museums about 
which I should like to speak, simply that this point may come before the public 
and receive its judgment. 

The Commercial Museum started with a mere idea in 1894. It has grown to a 
point now in which in its ordinary course it manipulates $200,000 in its running 
expenses and work annually. It is building a large plant into which, in one way 
and another, it has already put over $700,000. Its work, as yon see, does not limit 
it to any locality; it is a mere accident that it is in Philadelphia. So far as its 
work is concerned in bringing together samples which are to be distributed through 
exhibitions, or in giving its reports and information to the public and the manu¬ 
facturers, it could do tms work just as well in one part of the country as another. 
1 have had in the last year many inquiries made as to whether the material which 
we were getting together and the information which we were constantly receiv¬ 
ing and sending out could not be duplicated quickly and sent to a dozen or 20 or 
30 other centers, so that it could be oistributM from these centers. More than 8 
years ago Ohicapo, with a committee, approached me on this subject. About a 
year ago St. Louis did the same thing, and asked me to come to St. Louis and rive 
my views on the question before the Commercial Club, which I did. Later &n 
Francisco actively went to work and established, after studying onr institution, a 
commercial museum modeled on our plan exactly. Kew York has at two dif¬ 
ferent times sent over large committees to see our work and see whether it could 
not be duplicated and put in New York. Three years am M^or Strong, with a 
committee of 12, came over—the first committee. Since wen I believe a commit¬ 
tee from ^e Board of Trade and Transportation, and one from the Manufacturers’ 
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Club of Kings and Queens counties, have been over. Other cities have approached 
us in the same way. 

The question has arisen in my mind, and I have been studying it, to see whether 
our work could not be quickly duplicated and placed in as many centers as might 
desire it; an ofdce being established perhaps in the different centers, and the work 
being quickly placed, and all the information being placed, in New Orleans, in 
Cha»eston, Chattanooga, San Francisco, in St. Louis, in Chicago, in Milwaukee 
and in all the large cities that might desire it. Within 3 weeks 8 gentlemen have 
been to Philadelphia from St. Louis to look up this very quwtion. Two gentle¬ 
men have lieen down from the Institute of Technolo^ in the last S or 4 weeks 
with the statement that the president would visit us within the next few days 
with reference^— 

Q. (Interrupting.) You refer to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology?— 
A. Yes, to this veiy matter, saying that they were proposing to establish some¬ 
thing similar for Boston. They knew they could get help from ns, and asked 
whether the matter could not be arranged in such a way, knowing that we had our 
lines laid all over the world, whether it could not be adjusted in such a way that 
we would aid them in the work. I would say here that we have made connec¬ 
tions in many directions where no one else could do it. By that I mean that if 
anybody else did lay these lines, then we would have to be out; only one person 
could do it. I do not think it would he possible, for instance, for another institu¬ 
tion to have a resolution passed to have the consuls do anything for them. It was 
only passed for us on the ground that we were distributing the material free 
absolutely; that when wo got anything good from a consul, if it was worth it, it 
has been printed in a brochure and distributed by the tens of thousands right off. 
We were doing work jnst the same us the consular bureau is doing, only we 
brought together, we will say, $300,000 to do that work with, and we were doing 
it freely and scattering the infonnation. 

Q. So far as information to manufacturers and merchants is concerned, can you 
supply it as promptly from Philadelphia iis could be done from an institution in 
another city practically?—A. Why, we certainly could: but if our information 
was sent out to different localities it would stirve to broaden the gain. Each 
locality—the merchants and manufacturers—would look to that center, and it 
would be a stimulus to build up their own relations, which would inevitably be a 
good thing. While we have agents in Australia and in all foreign countries, the 
most valuable connections we have are with the governments; and you can see 
the power tliat we had with the different governments when 27 different govern¬ 
ments appointed their representatives to come to the commercial congress last 
year, in the nature of experts. They amminted a direct representation. It was 
done through the State Department, all of it. The premier made his appoint¬ 
ments in London. We had 3 sets of representatives, those of direct appoint¬ 
ment through the governments in that way, and then from the chambers of 
commerce and other organizations; and we had so carefully convinced in our 
work the foreign governments that they liad sent their consuls, who were here to 
examine our work, and they became thoroughly acspiainted with it. London 
sent 8 different men to examine our work—1 from the chamber of commerce, 1 
from the board of trade, and 1 other gentleman. Germany had sent—not her 
own ambassador from Washington to examine our work, but the previous minis¬ 
ter from. Germany-Mr. Von Thielmann, who is now treasurer of the German 
Empire. He had been to examine our work, and every Gorman consul anywhere 
near had come and made reports on our work, until Germany at the present 
moment is establishing an institution after the pattern of our work. And our 
work has been so thoroughly traced in its methods and in its form that there was 
but 1 country-1 manuracturing country—in the universe that did not send a 
direct representative to our commercial congress, and that was France. France 
was r^ht in the throes of the Spanish troimle and feeling against America at 
that time, and she did not recognize it and did not send anybody, though repre¬ 
sentatives came from France from the trade organizations; but she did not send 
a Government representative. 

Now, I would say that our representation is so complete with these foreign 
countries that there are many of them that are sending us their publications, and 
our publications from governments are more complete from some countries 
than anywhere else in the United States. Mexico sends ns not alone her commer¬ 
cial literature, but everything she may publish in other lines, and also her topo¬ 
graphical maps. And it was only by that means that we coul^et a bureau for 
all the Latin-American Eepublics, and all the ministers in Washington were 
organized into a bureau for that purpose and have held their meetings in Phila¬ 
delphia. We have relations established in that way which we hold as impartial. 
We have recognized the fact that there is reciprocity in trade. We have left 
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not^Mhirned to give them that feebng that we believe in it thorouithly so 
that we have a relaldraslupjpth foreign governments that would bev^hwd 
to dnphcate m am other institution. These foreign governments are all eihibit- 
ing matermls. Memoo has 6 rooms filled with her products which she has sent 
up, and otoer countries an equal amount. That is our plan to exhibit the raw 
products from those foreign MTOtries. Now, then, it would be very difficult for 
anotiier inratution to e^blish the same basis that we have already, and the 
yomt that I wanted to bring ont is simply this: The question whether in time we 
shonld not-;it is only a question of support-freely duplicate all our material and 
send it to jr^t as many centers outside of Philadelpnia as desire to receive it, 
doing it expeditiously and quickly, so that each one of those centers could use it 
for her own interest and ner own manufacturers and mercliants in her own 
town. 


Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You mean specialize for each locality?—A. Yes, where 
there are sneci^ interests, but in the main to send everything—not a collection of 
samples. If the samples could not be cut and duplicated, they could be sent 
around in collections and freighted from one place to another, just as we have 
been doing—as we are holding the exhibitions now. Providence, in Ehode Island, 
IS asking that we shall hold^ an exhibition there now of the Irinils of goods that 
she is nmnnfacturing—that is, that she could export—and, as I say, we have got 
one exhibition of a similar character going on now in Springfield, Mass. Now, 
the question comes about the support of tins institution, and if it is possible for 
me to work out the problem with the aid of others who are thinking it over, so 
that we can get support for the institution, then we shall duplicate our material 
freely and without cost, and send it to just as many centers as wonld receive it. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) I wish to ask you your opinion as to the importance of 
your work and similar work by others in this country as a factor in the increasing 
export trade?—A. I believe that during the last 4 or 5 years the United States has 
really been awakened to foreign trade, that is, awakeneil to the study of that 
question; and my own belief is that the questions which have been agitated and 
the work which has been done by the Philadelphia museums has been a very 
important factor in stimulating the consideration of this question and then also 
in the securing of foreign trade. Three years ago we had a commercial congress 
here, and we had 50 representatives from Latin America, from Mexico down. 
We took a special train, the finest that the Pennsylvania railroad conld pnt 
together, just the same as her Chicago limited, witli dining cars and with special 
service furnished us by the Pullman Company, special caterers, and tW sort of 
thing, and took these 60 people on that train, accommodated so they would be 
comfortable, everyone having a section at least, having an extra car to lunch in 
besides, and an observation car, and we took them to some 25 of the largest cities 
in the United States, paid all their expenses and did not allow them to spend a 
dollar. Every city opened up its manufacturing interests. They spent from 2 to 
6 days in the different cities. Some of the cities expended for them $25,000, or 
$30,000, or $40,000 in showing them about and entertaining them, and they got an 
idea of the immense manniacturlng interests of this country they could have 
gotten in no other way. That excursion and the commercial congress at that 
time did more to stir up the thought of the possibilities of foreign trade, I think, 
th^ anything else that has happened since the pan-American Congress which was 
initiated by Mr. Blaine. Some of those people left orders to the extent of a million 
and a half of dollars before they left this country. I know of one case of orders 
in iron that went to Mexico. There were gentlemen from Peru and the United 
States of Colombia, delegates here who were the representatives of Immense 
houses in those countries. They always went to Europe. One gentleman after 
circulating all around in this country in that way, had bought 100 tons of samples 
of various lines of manufacture to take to his commission house, and had lx)nght 
only where, having studied Europe, he knew there was an advantage in tramng 
with America; and that is only one illustration. We introduced Latin America 
to many houses in the United States at that time; that was only the beginning. 
We have, I can almost say, thousands of letters from manufacturers sfving us 
hearty commendations, and in many cases telling ns bow we have pnshed them 
into foreign trade and what advantage we have been to them. 

Now there are other organizations working in the same line. The National 
Association of Manufacturers, an organization under the presidency of a very 
able man, Mr. Search, is doing similar work. It is an organization having a 
membership and having later, after our work in a similar line, opened up a 
bureau something like onr own, but with a much less force, and by worldng in 
a similar way is seenring foreign trade for American manufactures, and is doing 
a fine work. 
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Q. Have yoo stsdied tbe trade returns to see whether or not the largest inorease 
In Sie 'ezp(^ of onr mannfactnres has been in the countries where your wark 
has been most put in?—A. In answeiw that question I would state that about 
7S per cent of onr export trade goes to Europe. It has the fbcilitv of transporta¬ 
tion, the facility of communication, the facility of banking, ana every fa^ity. 
The wants of the people are similar to onr own, and our own trade and reciproc¬ 
ity stimulate that exchange with Europe. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchmas.) Do you find that onr export trade is hampered by the 
lack of banking facilities controlled in the United States? I mean mternational 
banking.—A. Certainly. It is a well-known fact that on all the trade which we 
have with South America we pay a fine percentage to London bankers for it. We 
have to do, as a rule, aU onr beiiking through London for the South American 
trade. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make along that line?—A. The only suggestion 
I have to make would be that what I deem to be perfectly inevitable, that the 
time will come when we shall have our own banking conn^ons, branch banks 
from Kew York in the various parts of South America just as London has them 
now, and just as Paris has them. 

Q. You think it would facilitate foreign commerce then if we had a direct con¬ 
nection?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Between the banks of the United States and Latin America?—A. It certainly 
would, and very strongly so. 

Testimony closed. 


Wabhinoton, February 11,1901. 

TE8TIM0SY OF HOH. WILLIAM F. DEAPES, 

Prenident of t)te Draper Company, of Hopedale, Moss. 

The commission met at 2.85 p. m., Mr. Farquhar presiding; at that time Hon. 
William F. Draper was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, testi¬ 
fied as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. PASquHAB.) You may give your name, address, andposition.—A. 
William F. Draper, Hojiedale, Mass.; I am president of the Draper Company; my 
occupation is that of manufacturer of cotton machinery. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give us an account of the formation of the Draper 
Company and of the establishment and growth of the business previous to the 
formation of the company, in such brief terms as you please.—A. The Draper 
Company is the final out^owth of a business established by my grandfather in 
or about 1820. He invented what was called a temple for weaving. It is a device 
which keeps the cloth extended daring the process of weaving; and the great 
mass of these temples have been made in the family ever since. He carri^ on 
business on a small scale with a few men, and was succeeded by his oldest son 
about 1880, and by my father, Mr. George Draper, and his brother,E. D. Draper, 
in 1852. The business increased, and the mannfactureof other machines or parts 
of machines was added. In 1865, when I became connected with the business, 
they were employing about 60 hands. Since that time we have gone on as a 
firm and as stock companies, we having 2 or 8 stock comp^es, embracing sub¬ 
stantially the same owners up to 1896. At that time these interests, which were 
substantially all family interests, were put into one company called the Draper 
Company, and we are now employing about 8,000 men. 

Q. Have you given special attention in your company to the development of 
the spindle?—A. Yes. Arkwright was considered and was of course the great 
Inventor in spinning machinery. In fact he is mentioned as one of tbe great 
inventors of the world in connection with James Watt, tbe inventor of the steam 
engine, etc.; but the improvements that our firm have introduced in spinning 
since 1870 have increased the production of yarn as it existed in 1870 as much as 
the invention of Arkwright increased it 100 years ago. That is to say, we have 
doubled the production of yam with the same machmery and the same labor and 
substantially tbe same power; 1 refer to cotton yam. 

Howhasthi8beendone,inbrief terms?—A. TheUmitof speed of the spindle 
(which was the limit of the production of yam) in 1870 was 6,000 revolutions per 
minute. At a speed beyond that it was impossible to carry on spinning, beoause 
tile bobbins would be thrown ofit the spindles. An invmtion by Mr, Jacob H. 
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™u”*i 8?'*'’® ^ *^® spindle the power of nnlimited speed without the risk 

refeiT^ to, Md the speed is now limited by what the other 
w rather than by what the spindle will Wand; 

It to, suhstantaaUy, doubled the speed of the old spindle. I might say a word as 
to the value of this change. There are, probably, in this ^ 

country now 15,000,000soKaUed ring spindles. The cost 
ofthen^hinesperspindlei88bont$4,making$0O,OOO,OOO 

invested in spinning frames; and these $80,000,000 are 
doing to-day what $120,000,000 would be required to do 
imder the old method. It is an easy calculation to show 
that these inventions have saved in machinery alone 
$80,000,000 to the cotton manufacturers, and eventually 
to thepeople of the country. 

Q. Have you made improvements in looms also?—A. 

Yes; we have made extensive improvements, which are 
now being introduced, by which a weaver on ordinary 
plain goods runs at least twice as many looms as have 
been run before. Taking print cloths as the standard, a 
weaver in Italy perhaps would run from 1 to 2 looms; 
in England, from 2 to 4; in the United States, from 6 to 
8, and with the Northrup lcx)m, which is the one I refer 
to, a weaver runs 16 to 20, and produces as much cloth 
per loom and of as good quality as is produced with the 
smaller numbers named. 

Q. Can you mve us a brief description of the North- 
rup loom?—A. Yes. I do not know whether you gen¬ 
tlemen understand the process of weaving, but what is 
called the filling, which is placed in the warp to make 
the cloth, is earned in a shuttle, and owing to necessary 
conditions the yam in the shuttle is exhausted in some¬ 
where from 2 to 10 minutes, dependent on the size of the 
yam. With the ordinary loom when tois yarn is ex¬ 
hausted the loom stops and the weaver has to go to the 
loom, take out the old shuttle, take out also from the 
shuttle the receptacle for the yam and put in another 
receptacle, called a bobbin or cop with yam on it, suck 
the end of the yam through the shuttle, place it tok in 
the iMm, and start it. Allowing 6 minutes as the aver¬ 
age time for the yam to be exhausted, a weaver running 
8 looms would have to perform these operations every 
five-eighths of a minute; and that of itself tends to keep 
the weaver busy. The invention of Mr. Northmp does 
this work automatically. When the yarn in the shuttle 
is exhausted, instead of the loom stopping, another bob¬ 
bin or cop is placed in the shuttle and threaded auto¬ 
matically and the loom does not stop at all. The bo^ 
bins are placed in a hopper. When the right time comes 
one is taken from the hopper by the loom itself and 
placed in pomtion, and the work continues. 

That is the great labor-saving device of the loom, but 
in introducing it we found that weavers were not likely 
to go to their looms sufSciently often, when they were 
not obliged to on account of changing the filling, and 
that if the warp threads broke meantime the cloth was 
damaged. So we placed upon the loom what is called a 
warp stop motion, which stops the loom whenever a 
warn thread breaks, and thus these bad places in the 
cloth are prevented. So that what we call the fillin g 
changer saves thelabor of the weaver, and the warp stop Modora type of spindle 
motion saves the watching of the weaver; and, taken 
altogether, it is easier for a weaver to ran 16 looms, for instance, than it would 
be to mn 8 of the ordinary kind. There are cases in the SOTthera nrills, I am told, 
where they run 24 looms on work that they mn 8 on in Pall River on ordinary 
looms. I do not know that there is any reason why toey do more in the South 
tiian they do in the Horth, but I have been told of this fact as existing in the Son^ 
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Q, Has there been a great demand for these new looms?—A. There has been 
and is a great demand—that is, a comparatively great demand. We made last 
year about 2,000 per month, and we expect, unless there is something better 
invented, to make all the looms in the United States during the term of the patent. 

Q. That is to say, you think this invention will necessitate the substitution?- 
A. I think this will necessitate the substitution. I think it will be necessary for 
cotton manufacturers who desire to make money to put in these looms. That is 
one of the taxes on manufacturers—the substitution of now machinery when some¬ 
thing better is invented. 



Northrop Loom with Dobby Head lor weaving patterned cloth. 

Q. Has an^hing else been devised to accomplish the same thing, so far as yon 
know?—A. Nothing. There are a great many attempts; but Peter is reported 
to have followed his Master afar off. 

Q. How long did it take your firm to develop this invention so that it was prac¬ 
ticable and merchantable?—A. We were 7 years experimenting on it, and came 
near stopping 2 or 8 times; and it cost us several hundred thousand dollars before 
we thought it wise to sell the looms for practical use in a cotton mill. 
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Q. Is Mr. Noiiiirnp, the inventor, still in yonr emrioy?—A. He is not directly. 
His wife had bad health and he is now in California. He receives a salary from ns. 

Q. Able to go to Cali|omia, undoubtedly.—A. Certainly, or he would not be 
there. 

Q. (By Mr. Pabqukab.) These inventions of which you speak, can th^ be 
acquired by foreign governments, or, rather, by foreign manufacturers?—A. They 
can, by either ordering the machines over here or by purchasing the patente 
abrow. In Prance and Switzerland and Austria the shops are commencing to 
build these looms. 

Q. Under your patent?—A. Under our patents. Wo have rather held back 
about introducing the patents abroad, because we felt as though a full introduc¬ 
tion here was dearable first, and we have refused many offers that were inst a 
little short of what we demanded from that fact. We thought and still feel that 
we shall do better to get thoroughly established here and get the American man¬ 
ufacturers on the new basis before starting the looms abroad to any great extent, 
but ttis last year there has been a start made. 



Northrop Loom for weaving plain cloth. 


0 (Bv Mr Clarke.) Do you manufacture ring spinning frames and other 
cottoSSiMrral 80 ?--A. We manufacture other cotton machinery, but we do 
not manufacture ring spinning frames. We manufacture the spindles and run¬ 
ning parts of the frames an! also what are 

togetffand spoolers and warpers (twhmcal terms), reels, and various other 

machines that are used between the spindle and the loom. * 1 ... i-,* 

Q. Have you greatly enlarged the capacity of your works mthin th^Mt vot 
or two?— a; Yes. In 1896, when I went abroad, our oap^ty ^s about 1,200 
men; it is now 8,000, and I think 6 months from now it f .«»• 

Q la vour indiatry the pnncipri one in Hopedale?—A. Yes, 1 won t say it is 
the only^one, but it is the principal one. There is nothing else 
in mai^tnde We have rather a peculiar state of things, in that we employ 
moreCXn tLr^ inhabitaS in the town. Many of our hands come 
from adjoining towns by street cars and on foot. 

O Have von many people in yonr present employment who have ^n with 
vJ^^m™ror ^fcmanyyesr8?-A. We have a great many. Thepropo^ 
^on is notM^arge as it would ordinarily be, owing to the great number 
mS thSt we h^e taken on, but our old hands of I) or 25 years ago are substan¬ 
tially aH there—those who are living. 
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Q. Haye you ever had a labor difficnlty?—^A. We have neTer had a general labor 
difficulty. I do not think we have had a labor difficulty at any time which 
embra(^ one-twentieth of the hands employed, and waivtog a difficult between 
one of our contractors and his men, I do not think we have ever had a labor diffi¬ 
culty t^t included over 20 men. 



Spooling machine or spooler. 

Q. Is your labor organized?—A. I think it is organized in the foundry, but the 
organization does not come to our attention in any way to trouble us. I can either 
aasnme that they are content with the way they are treated, or they do not think 
it wise to raise any question. 

Q. Are your employees men entirely?—A. Men, yes; there are, I believe, 10 
women. 

Q. Some youths?—A. I do not think there are any boys under 16. There may 
'■ be a few. 
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inaohmery?-A. We seU direet from the home office 
^th the Se offtee.^^® Atlanta, for example, but he commimicates 

4 How d(»8 the introduction of your machinery in the South compare with 
Its introduction m New England?—A. To-day we are selling more in South 

increase of the cotton manufacture in the 
South has been more rapid than it has been with us. For an estimate I should 
say that last year we sold three-Mths of our product in the South. 



Twifiling machine or twister. 

Q. Have you any idea how your sales compare with the total sales of cotton 
machinery in the South?—A. I should judge that we may sell from 10 to 20 per 
cent of the whole. I do not know definitely the business of the other firms, but 
in a general way I can form an estimate. 

Q. You have been personally a member of Congress and recently ambassador 
to Italy?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have been a foreign traveler in former years somewhat?—A. Yes. 

0. Are you familiar with the conditions of manufacture in European countries' 
and especially in the line of cotton machinery?—A. 1 might say yes. While in 
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Italy I had no occasion to visit cotton machinery mannfactnrers, but I was quite 
familiar with them before that time. 

Q. Will yon please give us some of the distinctive features of Ihe differences 
between their machinery and ours and their methods and ours?—A. The main 
difference between the hlnglish cotton machinery (the great bulk of cotton 
machinery being manufactured in England fur Europe and Asia) and ours is that 
they make less change and improvement than we do. The great improvements of 
the last quarter of a century have substantially all come from America and have 
been very slowly adopted in England. As far as the quality of the work is con¬ 
cerned, American mechanics do better work, better mechanical work in this line 
on an average than the English mechanics do, in my judgment; and the Ameri¬ 
can machine for the same purpose is as a rule a better machine than the English 
machine. There may be exceptions, but, taking the general run, I think that is a 
fair statement. As to the manner of their manufacture, it is not very different, 
except, I think, we have better machinists’ tools in our shops in America, and 
they pay a materially lower price for labor than we do. 



Warping machine or warper. 

Q. Do you think they pay a smaller price according to the produotivity of 
the labor?—A, 1 do; because a ^eat deal of the labor of that kind is done by the 
piece either in England or America, and jnece prices there are substantially lower 
than they are here. In making a comparisoUj some years ago, on the exart arti¬ 
cles that were made in our shop and in a similar shop in Lancashire, I found we 
were paying a trifle more than double on piecework what they were paying. I 
also found that our labor, including every man employed, was then averartng 
$12 a week. The head of one of the largest cotton-machinery shops in England 
told me that a pound sterling a week was their average, and he said that if they 
found they were exceeding that amount they put in more low-priced men. This 
was 8 or 4 years ago, but I imagine the conditions have not changed very much 
within that time. Since I have been living in Italy I have not been in England. 

Q. What, thenjprevents them from supplying the American market with their 
machinery?—A. The tariff. On even terms, I thttk, our manufacturers would 
prefer American-built machinery, but they would take the English on such terms 
as could be made if there were no protection or insufficient protection. As a mat- 
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to &ot there is more or less English machinery imported now on account of 

the low prioea 

,Po It is chiefly on account of the low price or on account of some 

pwuUarlty of some of their machines?—A. As a rule, on account of the low prices. 
There may be some special machines imported for special work, but if there is 
much demand the American builders soon take advantage of it. 

Q. Are ^erican machines as good in every way, and as well adapted to all the 
purposes of cotton manufacturing, as English machines?—A. Of all the ordinary 
cotton-manufacturing machines, I should say, yes, without hesitation. There 
may be some special work where certain English machines are used; but the 
ordinary cotton mill can supply itseU fully in the United States and get a better 
outfit of machinery than it would if it bought it in England. 

Q. Are yon famuiar with the other cotton-machinery manufacturing establish¬ 
ments in this country?—A. To a certain extent I know them, and about the 
extent of their business. 

Q. Can you name some of the principal ones?-A. Yes; the Whitin Machine 
works, the Lowell Machine Shop, the Mason Machine Works, the Saco-Pettee 
Machine Works, the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, the American Machine 
Company, the Woonsocket Machine Company, the Fall River Machine Company, 
the Fales& Jenks Machine Company, and there are a largenumW of others. In 
1893, when the business was at rather a low ebb, a census developed that there 
were about 30,000 hands employed in this industry, and the number must have 
la^ly increased since that time. 

Q. Is the manufacture specialized among these different companies, or are they 
largely competitive among themselves?—A. They are very generally competitive, 
except our own concern. We compete in certain lines, but in the great bulk of 
our business wo are at present protected by patents. 

Q. Does the foreign competition here affect your concem as much as it does 
some of the others?—A. I do not think it affects it injuriously at all to-day. We 
found that we did suffer from it 4 or 6 years ago, more indirectly than directly. 
To answer the miestion directly, in that part of our work where we are protected 
by patents, the foreign competition does not interfere. 

Q. Are any of the American manufacturers besides your own concern selling 
goods abroad?—A. I do not think they are. I do not tmnk it is possible for them 
to do it; and we are not selling goods abroad that are manufactured in this coun¬ 
try outnde of samples. 

Q. What is the reason for that, when we are exporting maohineryof other 
kinds?—A. Mr. Breckinridge asked me that question once before the Ways and 
Means Cknnmittee, and I told him that I thought the reason was this—that the 
manufacture of cotton machinery commenced in England and was carried on there 
before it was begun here, and tlmt the business became fully established and the 
employees were trained up in it, and there was possibly—probably—an advan¬ 
tage in that. It may be possible that the manufacturers of some other hinds of 
machinery are abler than we are to produce economically, but we do our best. 

Q. Do you think those are the mam reasons, or is the difference in wages the 
controlling factor?—A. I understood you to ask the question. Why our special 
line of machinery costs more than the foreign when some other lines do not cost 
more. The main reason why our machinery costs more than the foreign machin¬ 
ery is the cost of labor in wages; but how that difference in cost is overcome in 
some other lines I am not prepared to state further than I have stoted. 

Q. Do yon think there is any reasonable probability that if the duties on cotton 
machinerywere reduced, the foreign competition would increase in this coun¬ 
try?—A. There is no doubt about it. There would either be a oorre^ndlng 
reduction in wages or a corresponding increase of foreign importations and 
decrease of Amencan production in these lines. 

Q. Can you say how we could increase our exportation by increasing our 
importation?—A. You mean to say generally speaking, or in regard to this special 
indusby? 

Q. Chiefly in regard to this special industry.—A. I do not see any chance dur¬ 
ing this generation of our competing, in making cotton machinery for foreign 
markets, vnth the English shops, u the English rate of wages should rise in 
comparison with ours, that would give the only opportunity tlmt I can imudne. 

S . Have yon any complaint to make of tran^iortation facilities, classifications, 
rates in this country?—A. No; I think we are fairly treated. 

Q. (By Mr. PanxiBa.) About what ppcent^e of yonr cost is expended in 
wages?—A. I can not tell yon exactiy without investigation. Subetiantially 40 
per cent; but that would not include salaries. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabkb.) What railroads extend to your works?—A. We have at 
0nr W(w]p9 a small road called the (^rafton and Upton, which connects with tile 
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Boston and Albany at one end and with the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
at the other. When this little road was bnilt they aneed to con^der the delivery 
and reception of goods as delivery and reception at the shop door; so we are fairly 
well treated on that basis. 

Q. Is there competition between the Boston and Albany and the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford for yonr bnshiess?—A. Sometimes. Ordinarily rates are 
abont the same, bnt occasionally we can make better rates one way than the other; 
and of oonrse they cover different territory. 

Q. What is the principal raw material that enters into yonr machinery'i’—A. 
Pig iron, bar iron, steel, Inmber, copper, and brass are the largest items. Coal is 
also a large item with ns. 

Q. Where do yon obtain these snpplies?—A. We buy the iron at the mines; we 
get it from Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Alabama; we have steel from Pittsbnrg, and 
lumber from North Carolina, from Indiana, and some from California, we are 
comparatively large buyers and look for the cheapest market. 

Q. Do you have to import any?—A. We do not import directly. 

(j. Is there any concert of action or agreement for the division of business 
between the cotton machinery manufacturers, as far as you know?—A. None. 
There was an effort to get up a combination a year or more ago, but it fell through. 

Q. (By Mr. Fsbquhab.) Was there any particular reason at that time given 
among yourselves why it would be inoperative or impracticable to have that com¬ 
bination?—A. I think one reason for the failure to make such an organization was 
individual pride in the establishments that have grown up, and the fear that some 
might be closed to the detriment of the commimities where the business was car¬ 
ried on. That was a feeling that I had in regard to our own business; I did not 
want to see the establishment closed because the business might possibly be done 
to better advantage in some other place. Another reason, perhaps, was the gen¬ 
eral fear that this business, requiring a great deal of detail knowledge in its 
management, might not be so well conducted, and might be more likely to fall 
apart than if we were dealing in some raw material—something simpler. There 
is an immense amount of dewl to bo looked after, and it is, I imagine, more diffi¬ 
cult to combine under these circumstances than under the other. I personally 
confess to having a little prejudice against going into such an arrangement, feel¬ 
ing that I would rather go on in my own way than to subordinate our particular 
industry to a board of directors that had other interests, or to go out of business. 

Q. Then, you would say that there was not really a harmony of business inter¬ 
ests in m^ng such a combination?-A. I do not think it would be as easy to 
make a combination of these interests as it would be of many. 

Q. Did not your patent rights stand in your way?—A. We felt we did not need 
to make a combination as far as we were concerned; tliat our patent rights pro¬ 
tected us. Some of the others objected to the combination, and I think a reason 
was that they did not want to go out of business or become employees; and they 
were all fairly well situated. 

Q. Bnt there would have been in a combimition of that kind an advantage in 
the whole combine having the use, for instance, of your patents; the other ^rt- 
ners in the combine having the (mportnnity of getting what you might call the 
usufruct from yonr patents?-A. I think if you could count on sufficiently good 
management that the whole business could be done cheaper under a combination 
than it could be done individually. This could be done; A dozen shops that are 
making a dozen different kinds of machinery could be so changed that each one 
of the dozen would make one kind, and there would be an economy in that that 
would be important. The corresponding difficulty is, I think, the getting of a 
big enough man with sufficient technical knowledge to manage an Industry such 
as that would be. 


Q. Would you call such a combination as that a monopoly, or would you simply 
call it an evwution in business management?—A. Well, you might caU it both. 
If all the shops in that line in this country should go into one corporation, it 
would be a monopoly unless there was either foreign competition or new shops 
bnilt; bnt it would also be an evolution in business management. 

Q. Have you had any orders at all from Asia, from Japan, or China for yonr 
machinery?—A. Yes, we have had orders for some of our looms from Japan. 

Q. Have they been introduced there?—A. No, they have not been sent; they 
are on order now. The reason the Japanese take them is on account of the 
special features I have explained to you. A peculiar state of things exists there. 
Ihey said that the labor cost was of very little account with them, and they were 
in doubt whether the labor-saving feature would be of account enough to con¬ 
sider. That is to say, if yon can save half the labor at $1.50 a day it is 75 cents; 
if you save half the labor at 10 cents a day, it is only 5 cents, and that makes a 
material difference. 
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Q. Taking into consideration also the fact that European machinery conld be 
bonght cheaper than the American machinery?—A. Yes. 

Q. So the economy that was made there, either in the speed of yonr machinery 
or the low wages, rather gives an advantage to the Engush made machinery in 
the matter of introduction?—A. We are sending 800 or 1,000 looms to Japan, 
and when they are started I can speak by the bow betto than I can now. 

Q. As far as yon have seen, do you think there is much of a factor in the 
manufacture of cotton goods in Japan and northern China in the future?-A. For 
the future I think it is a very dan^rous matter; for the present I do not t.binlr it 
interferes very much. But if the Japanese and Chinese can go on and continue 
to make goods at the low price of lafor they now have, I tUw: the rate of tariff 
that we now have on cotton goods will not be suiBcient to keep them out.. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are these improvements in spindles applicable to the 
manufacture of the high numbers of yams as well as the lower numbers?- 
A. They are applied up to about No. 100, which is a fine number. 

Q. As I understand it, the yams in the South are mainly of No. 40 and under?— 
A. Yes. 

(^. I wanted to see whether the introduction of these improved spindles 
assisted in the development of the Southern industry.—A. I think there is no 
doubt that it does; and the Southern mills, being new mills, have an advantage in 
having ^1 the latest improvements, while some of the Northern mills are running 
along with machinery 10 or 15 or 20 years old. That gives the Southern mills an 
advantage beyond the other advantages they claim. One of the leading manu¬ 
facturers in New England—I am not at lilierty to give his name—said to me 
within a short time that if anyone would give him a cotton mill full of new 
machinery of the type built 25 years ago and he were compelled to run it he 
would not aiicept it as a gift. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke:) I suppose you have seen the statement of Congressman 
Lovering to the effect that cotton machinery is practically antiquated after 10 
years of use, although the machinery itself may be as good as it was the day it 
was put in?—A. I should think he had put the time a fittde short. If he would 
call it 15 years, I think 1 would agree with him. 

Q. (By Mr. Parquhar.) In the manufacturing concerns you mentioned a short 
time ago you mentioned no manufacturer in the South at all. Is there any 
manufacturer of cotton machinery in the South?—A. No. 

9' Thmr are purchasers entirely from you?—A. They are purchasers almost 
entirely from New England and old England. We have been asked to establish 
a concern in the South, and I presume someone may do so. There may be 
opportunities to get repairs in some places, but there is no shop of any substantial 
size in the South. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are yon interested in cotton manufacture itself?-A. As 
a stockholder in mills, yes. There has been a very bad practice for people who 
build machinery to sometimes take part of the pay in stock. But I think I can 
say with regard to the Southern mills that I believe I have been pecuniarily 
better off up to date when I have taken my pay in stock than I should have been 
had I taken it in money. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is the lower cost at the South not due partly to the 
f^t that the salaries of operatives in the South, and superintendents, are not as 
high as in the North?—A. I think that has something to do with it. Wages are 
lower in the South, and salaries, I presume, are also lower. There is also an 
advantage in ^ettin^ the cotton. The climate may be against them, but I ^nk 
the general opinion is that the Southern cotton mill on coarse and medium num¬ 
bers has a substantial advantage. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it not generally claimed in behalf of the Southern 
cotton manufacturer that the climate is in his favor?—A. That I do not know. I 
have the impression that the greater heat there would tend to bring about some 
denee of languor, but the Southern mills are certainly very succesOTl. 

Q. You see no reason why they may not be succeskul in the manufacture of 
finer goods?—A. Not when they have the skill to manufacture them. It requires 
greater skill in the operative; and I do not think they can expect to take their 
farmers' daughters and the help that comes to them there and teach them the 
finer work in the cotton mill without considerable time being required in the 
process. 

Q. In what States and towns are the finest cotton goods made in New Eng¬ 
land?—A. New Bedford is one of the centers of the fine industries. There is fine 
work done in Lonsdale, B. I., and at Norwich, Conn. The Manville Company, at 
Manville, B. I., makes very fine yam. All of the thread mills spin fine yam— 
the Williinantic, and Coates, and Clarke, and Meriick. 
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Q. And the Berkehire Manofactmin^ Ckmipany?—A. Tee; they spin fine yam, 
but there are those that spin finer, I thmk. 

Q. They also weave fine cloth?—A. They also weave fine cloth, and it is a most 
excellent and successful concern. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhab.) Ton spoke a minnte ago of the possibility that in some 
of the more fancy and finer fabrics English machinery might snrpass the Ameri¬ 
can.—A. I need to explain that. The very finest yam is spnn on what is termed 
“ a mule.” These new spindles of ours that you asked me about are not appUcable 
to the mule, so that it comes to a question between the American-built mule and 
the English-built mule, and there are some manufacturers that prefer the 
English mule. 


(^. (By Mr. Claske.) “Can you describe so that a layman can understand it the 
mam dmerenoe between a mule and a spinning frame?—A. A spiiming frame is 
a machine that draws the cotton from a larger to a smaller size and twi^ it and 
winds it on a bobbin, and all these operations go on continuously. A mule per¬ 
forms all these operations, but it first draws and twists, and then those processes 
stop while the yarn is wound, so that it produces only about two-thirds of the 
time. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The machine moves up while winding up?—A. What 
is called the carriage runs out while the machine is drawing and twisting and 
mns in while the yam is being wound. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. J The spinning frame is on the fioor?—A. It is continn- 
ous in action and occupies a place on the floor. The spinning frame is generally 
attended by young women and the mule by men, it being considered hard work 
to spin on the mule, because of the necessity of following this carriage backward 
and forward. 

Q. Are the spinning frame and spinning jenny the same term?—A. Tes. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhae.) On account of the introduction of the spinning frame 
has the mule gone into disuse?-A. Largely. 

Q. Are there few mills putting in any mules now?—A. The mule is not put in 
except for very fine numbers, and on very fine numbers it is thought that the 
mule is a better machine. I think the mule will in time be exterminated alto¬ 
gether. As somebody has said, it is an animal without pride of ancestry or hope 
of posterity. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are any of those improvements applicable to woolen 
machinery wnerally?—A. To a limited extent; but I think the Northrop loom will 
be applicable to woolen machinery generally. Wool spinning on continuous 
spinners has not yet been introduced to a large extent, though there are a great 
many experiments in that direction. In spinning wool they use a machine similar 
to a nmle, called a jack, and I presume the word “mule” came from the com¬ 
bination of the jack with the jenny, I think that is the origin of the word. 

Q. (By Mr, Clarke,) Ton speak of the Northrop loom being adapted to plain 
weaves. How many harnesses can be used in connection with it?—A. Oh, we 
sell them largely upto 5 harnesses. There is no reason why it may not be adapted 
to a larger number of harnesses, or even Jacquard weaving, except that there is 
comparatively more advantage derived on plain weaving, and it is also for our 
advantage to push the sale of looms where there are large numbers, rather than 
smaller numbers, in a lot. We have endeavored to reach what we call plain 
weaving first. 

Q. Are there any cotton-machine concerns which make a specialty of Jacquard 
machines and dobbies?—A. Tes; theKnowles.CromptonLoomWorksof Worces¬ 
ter do a great detd of that work, and there are other builders, I think, in Phila¬ 
delphia. 


Q. Has Jacquard weaving been brought to as high perfection in this country as 
it has in foreign countries?—A. I am not conversant enough with the facts to say 
yea or no in reply to that question. 

(jj. Does that generally require more labor than plainer or ordinary weaving?- 
A. Yes, and labor more highly skilled, I should say. 

Q. It is the Jacquard machine, or the modification of it called the dobby, is it 
not, which produces figured goods in the main?—A. Tes. 

Q. Such goods as ginghams do not require it, but everything embracing a 
vane^ of figures in goods must be woven in that way?—A. Yes. 

Q. Etu there ^u any essential improvement in the Jacquard machine since 
its introduction in Prance, say 140 years ago, or whatever the time was?-A. The 
general principle of ihe Jaci^uard is the same now as then, and the dobl^ is a 
variation which is easily applied to loonjs. I suppose it ntight be considerM an 
improvement in that view. There had been no ladical improvements in ordiaaty 
power looms for more than 50 years before these improvements that I have spcton 
of weremade. 
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Q. Do ;oa think of any statement yonreeU to vbioh yonr attention ha#not 
be^ called by an interrogatory?—A. 1 will say that I appeared to-day withont 
any preparation or without looking np data, because I was not aware that Fwas 
to appear before the commission; otherwise 1 might have had something ready in 
the Ime of statistics, but as it is I have nothing to add to-day. I am willing -to 
answer any question. 

Q. (By Hr. Clsrke.) How do you think manufacturing generally in this coun¬ 
try, particnlarly in the cotton industry and the cotton-machine industry, would, 
be affected by any changes in the tariff, either by way of treaties under the third 
and fourth sections of the present tariff law or by way of revision of the tariff by 
Congress?—A. Generally speaking, I should say that such chants would be 
injurious. It might be possible to find articles where no harm would be done, but 
I would not want to take the responsibility of saying there was one such article in 
these lines withont studying the case. 

9 . Is it a fact that it is almost inevitable that business is checked when the 
tariff is under revision?—A. There is no question about that. Whether a man is 
a protectionist or a free trader I think he will agree to that. The discussion of 
the tariff with a view to change must neceasaruy check business for the time 
being and make disturbance. 

Q. So far as you know, are there am urgent needs for correcting in^ualities 
or errors in the existing tariff?—A. If you refer to the lines with which I am 
especially acquainted, I should say no. 

Q. In case there are a few such needs in that industry or others, what would 
be your opinion as to the desirability of undertaking to meet that demand, in view 
of the general embargo upon business wlilch a revision involves?—A. I think 
there would have to be a very serious and troublesome state of affairs to justify 
the entering into a general tariff discussion. In Borne the question was brought 
before me of the exportation from Italy into the United States of antiques which 
are being discovered there and which are being bought by private in.iividual8 as 
well as museums, audit seemed to me that there was no reason for such articles pay¬ 
ing duty, but I told the gentlemen that came to me that I was afraid if they went 
into that that they would a waken a discussion all along the line, and it might be 
very damaging. 

Q. You deem it Important, then, that the manufacturing business should have 
settled conditions, so as to be able to calculate ahead?—A. As nearly so as possible. 

(Testimony closed.! 


Wasiiinoton, D. C., Felyruary 15,1901. 

TESTIMOHY OF ME. LIUCOLH QODFSEY, 

President, Fddystone Manufacturing Company, Eddystonc, near Chester, Pa. 

The commission met at 10.85 a. m., Mr. Farquhar presiding. At that time Mr. 
Lincoln Godfrey, president of the Eddystone Manufacturing Company, Chester, 
Pa., appeared as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Paeqohae.) Please rive your name, address, and business.—A. 
Lincoln Gkidfreyi president of the Eddystone Manufacturing Company, located at 
Eddystone, near Chester, Pa.: principal offices at Philadel^ia. 

Q. (By Mr. Ciaeke.) What kind of goods do you manufacture?—A. I think 
there is some misap^hension in the public mind about the printing business 
which I represent. We do not manufacture cotton goods. Our business is the 
printing of cotton cloths; and, while we are known as manufacturers, our raw 
materiri is the cotton cloth on which we print. I make this explanation because 
toere is a good deal of difference between a manufacturer from partly prepared 
material and the manufacturer who starts on the product from the raw stock; 
that is, we start on cotton cloths, which, to us, are raw material. 

Q. How long has your factory been established?—A. The businew was started, 
as a private fim, some SO to 60 years ago. There was a limited liability company 
from 1878 until about 5 years ago, when it was incorporated imder the laws of 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

Q. Will you state the capital and number of handa?—A. We have in our employ 
about 1,300 people. We are capitalized at $1,000,000. 

Q. W^t proportion of yonr employees are men?—A. I should say about 76 per 

cent. 
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^Qfls most of your labor skilled labor?—A. No; I shotdd think not more than 
80 Mr dent. We employ men, women, and minors. 

«• Do yon empldy detagners?—A. Yes. 

jj. And engravers of the rolls?—A. Yes; enpaving on steel reqnires, of course, 
aylgh grade of skill, and we employ people of that kind to a considerable extent. 

Q. What do you Reduce, calicoes and Bhirtings?—A. We produce all grades of 
pHnt-cotton faorics, from'tfae lowest, I might say, to the finest goods that are 
«nade on cotton cloths. 

Q. Including muslins, organdies, and the like?—A. Oh, yes; and draperies. 
We are known in the trade as printers of all kinds of cotton goods. We diversify 
our product. We print on goods worth from 8 cents a yard to goods worth 20 
cents a yard in the grey. When I say grey I mean our raw material, grey cloth. 

Q. Where do you buy your gray cloths?—A. We buy them all over the country, 
I may say, in whatever market we can buy the cheapest; but our business rather 
runs to the finer kinds of cotton goods, and that class of goods is more lai’gely 
made in New England, so that our cloth supply comes more largely from ihe 
New England mills than from the South. 

Q. Do you import any of your raw material?—A. Wo have done so at times 
when conditions would jsirmit, but at the present time we are not importing any 
cotton goods. 

Q. Do you find that the goods which you are able to get in New England are 
equal to those which you formerly imported, and that they are satisfactory?—A. 
They are entirely satisfactory. We can buy in New England cotton goods as 
suitable for our purpose as we can secure anywhere in the world. The only con¬ 
ditions under which we bought goods abroad were when things were very much 
depressed there and we were able to bring gmids in, after pa^ng the duties, at 
less price than we could buy them in New England. 

Q. (By Mr. Fakquhab.) 'At what period did you purchase in Europe?—A. 
That was during the period of the revision of the tariff laws which now exist, 
when the duties were lower than they are to-day. With the present duties we 
find that we are obliged to look foronr supply of cotton goods in this country. 

Q. Well, how do the prices of the finished product that you turn out compare 
with the prices in the period when you imiKirted goods?—A. I should feel that on 
the average they are as low. Of course, the only goods that it was possible to 
import wore goods in which the cost of the labor was a large part of the cost of 
the product, the labor being lower on the other side than on this side of the water. 
It was only in fine goods that we were able to import our supply of cloth; the 
lalxir would be 00 to 70 per cent of the total cost, and in such cases we were given 
an opportunity to buy on the other side. But the present tariff has corrected that 
and we are confined to the home market. 

CJ. When yon imported grey cloths were print goods also imported?—A. To a 
greater or less extent: with this I am not familiar, excmiting by hearsay, because 
we did not import finished goods. We only imported what would be our raw 
material. 

Q. Do you feel the competition of imported finished goods?—A. At all times; 
we feel that particularly on fine goods. 

Q. Do you sell any goods outside of this country?—A. We do. About 6 per 
cent of our product goes to foreign countries. We sell largely to Great Britain, 
Australia, and Canada, as well as to South America and confipontal Europe. We 
have found it possible to sell the same class of product that we make for this 
country. I speak now not of making something especially adapted to the foreign 
market, but of the foreign buyer taking the product that we make for this coun¬ 
try. We have found this possible where there are similar conditions of climate 
and the people have similar tastes, notably in Great Britain and some other coun¬ 
tries; but our success with our product has been most pronounced where style 
and fine work is appreciated. 

Q. How have yon been able to work up trade in the foreign ooimtries?—A. We 
have been at this for a great while. It is only .within the last 5 or 8 years that we 
have added to this business to any considerable extent. Our efforts lately have 
been directed to putting our own men in Great Britain. We have men working 
in Great Britain to-day, pushing our products among the stores in the larger cities 
in that country, and we have found that weater success is attained by people 
educated in our business at home here. Their energy, their knowledge of the 
business, and their belief in the product that we make have enabled them to push 
our business, with the fact that I think our people have been better received in 
the last few years than they used to be. America is better thought of now in for¬ 
eign countries, and American prodncte are more sought. We used to be turned 
down as coming from a country to which England sold; but now, we find in offer¬ 
ing our produom that the best merchants are interested, anxious to see what we 
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have, and place trial orders, and these lead to duplicate orders. The workingu^ 
of foreign business is necessarily slow—that is, it ts^es time to introduce in the 
old country the product of a new country; it has to be done slowly, and we pfust 
expect it mil take time. I hare seen a very marked change in the last 4 onS 
years. _ 

Do you always introduce them as American goods?—.^Always, tfrafsel 
it is an advantage to-day to say that the goods are madein America. I would not 
have our goods introduced in any other way, and thera is no necessity for intro- ■ 
dncing them in any other way. 

Q. Have you trade-marks of your own?—A. We have our own trade-marks and 
our own names. 

Q.And you find it is an advant^ to you, in obtaining sales abroad, to use your 
trade-marks and to put on an American label?—A. I find that it is, but that does not 
always win the battle; you must have something of recognized character and 
quality to accomplish it. Our trade-marks are unknown on the other side. Our 
Wade-marks are all right here, but after a name is once made on the other side 
we find people come back and ask for these same trade-marks. The'trade-mark 
has not been the entering wedge—the quality of a fabric is the entering wedge. 
The trade-mark is all right afterwards. 

Q. You deem it important to have a very desirable class of goods to offer those 
people?—A. Necessarily. We are coming in contact with tlie moat advanced 
manufacturers of the world, liecauso the conditions in the English market open it 
to the manufacturers in our line of all countries—Glermimy, France, everywhere— 
so that when we go to England wo do not meet only English gofsls and our (!Oin- 
petitors of the United States, but we meet the best talent from all over the world; 
and to establish a business in Great Britain is looked upon by manufacturers as 
reaching the moat critical market in the world—the market where we come in 
contact with the strongest competition. 

Q. How do your prices there compare with your prices here?—A. Our prices 
there are, everything taken into consideration, freight and matters of exchange, 
tlie same as those at which we offer our goods here. We have found that to pur¬ 
sue business there we must, to a certain extent, ^t ourselves on the same plane 
as people offering goods in England. For instance, we go to a house in London 
and we offer goods in iiounds and shillings, put down at their own door, agreeing 
to take exchange on their local banker on the same conditions of credit as they 
can buy from the homo people. In other words, we make the conditions just the 
same us those under which they can buy at home, and by doing that we have 
overcome a great deal of the objection raised to trading with ns on the start. 

Q. Is your proportion Iiy loss—1)ad debts—any lietter than here?—A. We have 
done business in England 4 or 5 years, and have never lost a dollar. 

Q. You are fortunate?—A. That is our experience. The class of merchants we 
have sought there are the liest class of iieople in England, naturally, and they pay 
their bills promptly and without trouble. 

Q. Does your experience there and in other foreign countries encourage you to 
push for more foreign trade?—A. Decidedly. I feel tliat the American manu¬ 
facturers in our line of cotton textiles generally are entering into a period of very 
extended foreign business, if the present conditions shall be maintaiued. 

Q. Have you found that our protective tariff in this country stands in your way 
in cii)orting goods?—A; Not at all. The effect of the protective tariff, as far as I 
have noticed it in the past, has been to develop very active home competition, 
which has forced us to look for foreim markets. 

Q. You are somewhat familiar with the business of your principal competitors 
in this country. 1 simpose?—A. Only by outward acts and hearsay. I have no 
inside view of their affairs. 

I Q. Is there large and formidable competition in print goods in this country?— 
A. It is very active; so much so that in my own experience of M years, as I recall 
it, the goods that our factory made when I became connected with it 80 years ago, 
those same fabrics based on the same cloth, only of superior workmanship, 
because the tendency of the times has been to improve the quality, we are selling 
now for about one-third of the price of SO years ago. That is entirely due to the 
active home competition built up by the protective tariff; that is, the protective 
tai^ has drawn capital to the business, and the result has been that we all have 
been obliged to fight, and survival is attained by watching the manufacture and 
reducing the cost oy improved machinery. 

Q. Have there been important improvements in machinery and processes, in 
the organization of business, and in the distribution of products during that 
time?—A. Yes, naturally, from this active competition, the tendency has been 
toward improving the product. As far as our own ex^rience has gone, new 
machinery nas been largely utilized to that end, increasing the product and at 
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tiw same time improving the quality of the ontrat. We have doubled the niun- 
her qf people in our employ in the last 35 or W years, and I shonld think in the 
same time we have about oonbled our ontpnt. A neat deal of additional labor 
is needed on account of the improved and nner qnauty of goods produced. 

^ Mr. Farquhar.) How often do you change designs? Are they season 
deng^ or do they last Qver a season?—A. In a business such as ours we have 
scone staple designs; for instance, staple patterns, such as a polka dot or plain line 
'tir neat figure, will go on from year to year, but 90 per cent of our fancy patterns 
are changed, necessarily, with each season. We mid that is particnUudy so in 
this country. Our people want something new. We can go back to a foreign 
market the second time with the same pattern, and our customers are satisfiM, 
but in this country there is a disposition to require new and novel effects every 
season, 

Q. (By Hr. Clarke.) Is that as true in the cheaper goods as it is in the dearer?— 
A. It is. There is a great deal of unnecessary taste in the cheaper goods. Our 
people are very criticm. 

In your business have you experienced benefit from the Pennsylvania School 
of Industrial Art?—A. Not to any very great extent, but I think that I can 
recognize that benefit is coming and will come. Heretofore it has been necessary 
for us to get ^led labor from the best foreign schools. It is comparatively a 
new thing in this country. It has to grow; we nave to become satisfied, and then 
they have to learn. Heretofore we have gone abroad for all our designers and all 
our engravers, and that class of people connected with the artistic part of our 
work. What they are doing in Europe still affects America. We are hoping in 
time to set up an American standard for style, but we have not reached that 
point yet. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) Can you reproduce their styles promptly and perfectly?— 
A. We can, but we do not do that in all cases. We could do it if it were desira¬ 
ble, but we aim to make some original patterns, but following suggestions that 
we get from the foreign ideas. To explain: If flowers are quite the thing in Paris 
to-day we will draw flowers, but not necessarily take the same outline they pro¬ 
duce, but we follow their suggestion as to what is the proper thing. 

Q. Is there a steady improvement in the artistic features of textile goods?—A. 
Undoubtedly; very marked. Fabrics that 10 years ago were thought to be quite 
to the front are far surpassed to-day; and so it goes on from season to season. For 
instance, when I came to our business 30 years ago our machinery was all adapted 
to producing patterns of one color; to-day more than half of it vm! produce from 
8 up to 14 color patterns. That has been the tendency-to elaborate, to make 
something better and more attractive from year to year. There are some print¬ 
ers in this country who still stick to the single-color patterns that are produced 
on a one-color printing machine, but the more advanced printers are going 
forward. 

Q. (By Mr. Faequhar.) In your print colors do your machines with the same 
revolution run more than 8 or .3 colors?—A. We have machines printing as high 
as 14 colors with 1 revolution. The engraved rollers placed over the color boxes 
are so arranged that each color falls into its place in the pattern, so that when 
the cloth has made 1 revolution over the cylinder of the machine the 14 colors are 
set each one in its place, making the i>attem complete. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Has there been a great improvement in dyes and colors 
in recent years?—A. Yes; there have been changes. Aniline and aniline dyes 
have superseded the old efifects produced by logwood, etc.- 

Q. Do they work equally well in the machines?-A. They work ^ually well, 
and make more satisfactory goods for the consumer. The change is largely for 
that reason. 

Q. Do the colors blend better?—A. Yes; and the object in first-class calico print¬ 
ing is to produce colors that -will be fast to light, to washing, and to perspiration; 
and that has been accomplished under the conditions to-day. 

Q. So that colors printra upon cotton are practically fast?—A. Colors produced 
in our establishment, upon which we put our name and stamp as fast, are aUput 
through soap and water to the full extent before they go out of our place. This 
is done not only in our establishment, but in other first-class establishments where 
they have due regard for their trade-mark or name. 

Q. It is no longer true, then, that if we would have fast colors we must get 
forkgn goods?—A. Not by any means. Our goods are equal in that particular to 
any goods that are brought from the other side. It is hardly in the line of your 
queraon, but it may interest you in this matter to knowthatEngland has to some 
extent spoiled her reputation by filling her cotton with sizing and clay. That is 
known very generally. America up to this time has avoided processes of that 
kind, so tiiat our goods are clean, and the cotton and dyestuffs an of a character 
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^ will not be washed ont at the flrstoontact with water. We are compUmented 
m ^imd t^y in this particular, and have been asked to produce goods at a 
kind to suited to their ways. There is no doubt that the printed coflra irooda 


rawiucea m amenoa WMiay are equal to any printed goods made in the Old Worid. 
I ^ not speaking of my own goods only, Irat of many of those recognized as 
being flrsticlass goods. 

Q. In your opinion has the manufacturer and exporter learned that America’s 
success m foreign markets depends largely upon the excellence of the goods that 
are exerted?—A. Undoubt^; that is all we have to go on. 

Q. ffiy Mr. Faeqchab.) Where are your dyes got from, from this country or 
from Germany?—A. Speaking roughly, about 50 per cent of the materials that 
we use in the dyes in the rough are produced in America, about 60 per cent are 
foreign. We produce about 100,000,000 yards of fabrics of various kinds per 
annum. 


Q. Do you find the American dye equal to the European, generally?—A. Yes. 
To answer that question, for instance, indigo is used very largely in dyeing; that 
is one of our prmcipal drugs. Necessarily we have to go abroad for indigo, and 
so it is with reference to other drugs that I might mention. 

Q. Have you found that there has been much of an advance in the manufacture 
and character of the American dyes for the last 10 or 15 years?—A. Yes; they are 
gradually supplanting foreign diugs; one item after another goes. Those frcan 
the other side become supplanted by American drugs, and that process will go on 
as sure as the development of the business goes on. 

Q. (By Mr. Claeke, ) Is it a fact that the duty on some printed goods is as high 
as the price of the goods in our mai-ket?-A. I have no knowledge of anything of 
that Mnd, I will answer your question by saying that we are getting for export 
for many of our goods as high a price as here, and, in fact, a trifle more, to cover 
the additional expense of landing the goods in distant markets. We are able to 
go abroad and sell goods at the full prices at which we sell them here. That is, I 
think, the best answer to your question. 

Q. Some people think that when a manufacturer can export successfully he no 
longer needs a tariff on imported goods to protect him in the home market. What 
is your opinion about that?—A. Were we an open country, as England is, we 
would then take from foreign countries their surplus products, which wo^d be 
dumped in this country with every depression in the market that would occur in 
England or the Continental countries. The effect of this would be very disas¬ 
trous to American manufacturers. It is a well-appreciated fact that England, 
Germany, and France have their periods of d^ression, and at such times seek a 
market without regard to costs. The United States is recognized as one of the 
best markets in the world, and the result would be they woiud unl(^ here, stop¬ 
ping every printing industry in the United States. There are many people m 
this country who like to buy exclusive styles made in foreign countries, and who 
can afford to pay for this class of goods. It is goods of this character that make 
a large part of the imports of printed cotton goods to-day. We are selling cotton 
goods for the use of the masses in the United States fully as low as the same char¬ 
acter of goods are sold in foreign markets, and we know they are of superior 
durability, workmanship, and style. 

Q. Then it is your opinion that even though you can successfully export goods 
the duties on imported goods are not inoperative?—A. Not inoperative by any 


means. 


Q. Would you think that same principle would apply to iron and steel and 
other goods outside of your line?—A. I do not know enough about them to make 
definite reply, but I am a firm believer that for the good of the country generally 
we must loot to kindred interests. For instance, if the iron and steel interest is 
depressed, it curtails our production at once, because there is a large mass of 
buyers thrown out of employment, and the depression is reflected Immediately 
upon us and upon every other industry. Now, we might to-day possibly struggle 
along without any tariff until there came a depression on the other side, but I 
can see very disastrous results the moment that appeared; it would shut us up 
at once. Labor costs so much less on the other side, and where labor comes into 
the cost, as it does in fine textile goods, we have no chance. It would be a mat¬ 
ter of making our labor more nearly conform to forrign labor. That would he 
the outcome w the thing. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Habris.) What is the effect upon prices after the American 
factory u closed and the European goods come to be generally sold in this coun¬ 
try?—A. Looking at the question from the standpoint of my own industry, my 
fim thought would be how much reduction will my people have to stand to 
oonpete vnth foreign cheap labor. Those men who Imve been making flO a 
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week would have to work for $5. That would be the first effect. Then we would 
try eroing on that basis if the ^ple would stand it. 

Q. But after our factories are closed and that amount of production is taken off 
the market, what is the effect then upon the price?—A. The English manufacturer 
or the foreign manufacturer would have so much business and he would probably 
double bis prices in this country at once. 

y. (By Mr. Litchman.) What proportion of the cost of your goods goes to 
lalMr?—A. That varies according to the class of work that you are making. 
Where you are handling the lower grade of cotton goods, the common goods, as 
we call them, the goods that go to the masses, the labor wiU be about 85 per cent. 
When you come to the fine goods, the goods that possibly might be termed luxu¬ 
ries, such as draperies, hanpngs, fine Mess goods, the labor there is about 70 per 
cent. 

Q. The competition by the removal of the tariff would be most largely with the 
common grade of goods, would it not?—A. The tariff as now laid calls for a lower 
rate on coarse goods than it does on finer goods or more costly cloths. It has 
been found wise to maintain this difference in all tariffs that have been laid in 
the past, up to this time. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkk.) When yon said that is the relative proportion of labor 
entering into the finished product, you referred to the labor that you employ?— 
A. I did. 


y. Previous to that labor was employed in producing the grey goods?—A. Yes. 

Q. And previous to that labor was omidoyed in producing the cotton?—A. Yes. 

O. And m transporting it from place to placie?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that when you take into account all the labor that has entered into the 
product from the beginning to the close, what proportion of the final price do you 
think is labor?—A. I could not answer that inquiry, as it is out of the line ■^th 
which I am familiar, but it is very easy to make an estimate. The same figures 
pertain to a certain extent on coarse cottons and spun cottons, and the proportion 
of the labor is small. On fine cottons the jiroiiortion is very much increased. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How many yards to a piece do your goods run as a 
rule?—A. The numlier varies somewhat; but when wo talk about a piece of goods 
we talk about 50 yards. 

y. Howmany pounds will a piece weigh?—A. Those again varjr. We use goods 
that run anywhere from 3 to 20 yards to the pound. We use quite a great many 
goods that are known as “ standard-print” cloth, goods that run 7 yards to the 
pound; that is, 38 inches wide, 04 by 04 picks tothe inch. Then we handle a great 
many fine goods that run from 5 or 0 to 13 yards to the pound, 30 and 40 inches 
wide. It is hard to make any average. 

Now, to make the comparison complete, can you kindly state the range of 
prices on the yard?—A. Our selling price or the cost of the grey cloth? 

y. Either or both.— A. I think I have mentioned the cost of the grey cloth 
befine. We iirint on cloth costing less than 8 cents a yard and on cloth costing 
80 cents a yard or over. 

Q. And the cloth that would run 7 yards iier pound and upward would be that 
for which you would pay 7 cents? A. No; the finer the goods the more work, 
necessarily, in the spinning of the yarn and the weaving of the cloth, and conse¬ 
quently with us the light-weight goods are often the expensive goods. For 
instance, ordinary print cloths running 7 yards to the pound, 28 inches wide, and 
64 picks both ways, are worth to-day, in Fall River, about ^ cents. They have a 
syndicate down there and they try to hold them at that price. Very fine cottons 
counting 150 by 300 picks to the sq^uare inch, weighing 7^ to 8 yards, we would 
possibly buy at from 10 to 13 or 13 cents a yard. The finer the goods and the 
closer the count, the more labor is represented. But if you take an open mosquito 
netting and then talk about the yards to the pound, why of course you can buy 
something very cheap. 

Q. (By Mr. Olabkk. ) Do you think that the reservation of the home market in 
any way interferes with your gaining foreign markets?—A. I have no reason to 
think so. In fact, I think that the reserving of the home market TOrmits us to 
turn out a very large product, which naturally cheapens the cost, and in oheapen- 
^ the cost you put yourself in better shape to compete with foreign markets. 
We must do something to overcome the higher cost of labor in this country as 
compared with the cost of foreign labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is there at present a^ combination among the print- 
cloth manufacturers of the United States?—A. There is; there is a combination 
in the city of Fall River. 

(). On' the goods that you make is there any combination?—A. There is not in 
this country; there is in England a combine of printers. 
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Q. Dothey call itatrnst in England?—A. Ibelievethey eaUIttheprinterg’com- 
Wne; I do not think they use the word “ trust.” I-have forgotten just what the 
word is. 

Q. To all intents and purposes it is the same thing?—A. They work for that 
purpose; the combination has a community of intereri and purpom. 

Q. Is the influence of that combination used to maintain prices or to restrict 
production, or both?—A. It is used to maintain prices largely; I know that, but 
as to the restriction of production I am not so well informed. I should judge, 
though, that one result would work with the other. 

Q. Have you had any labor difficulties in your labor establishment recently?— 
A. Hot recently. 

(J. How recently?-A. We havo had but one difficulty that amounted to any¬ 
thing, and that was in the days of the Knights of Labor, in the fall of 1880. Our 
peome then were almost all members of the Knights of Labor Association—both 
skilled and unskilled labor. They gave us a tussle then and we fought it out. 
They approached us on the ground that our people, for the best interests of the 
employer and the employed, should be members of a labor union, and that nobody 
else should be employed. We took the position that we had employed whom we 
wanted to in the past and we proposed to continue to do so. They took an early 
opportunity to resent that attitude by raising some minor matter on which they 
calted the people out. We have no Knights of Labor in our place now. We have 
no trouble so far as that organization is concerned. 

We have now a very strong union in our place known as the Printers’ Union. 
It is the Calico Printers’ Union of this country. They are a very strong organiza¬ 
tion, and our shop is a union shop so far as that particular branch of skilled 
labor is concerned. 

Q. Do yon have a union among the engravers?—A. There is a union among the 
engravers, but it is not very well kept up. Ours is not a union shop, although 
we find it wise to a certain extent to conform to the union methods and ways. 

Q. As a general priiposition. is there any objection on the part of your com¬ 
pany to having your people organized?—A. Well, judging from our ei^rience 
with tte Knights of Lalwr, we should rather have them unorganized. We have 
no organization outside of this printers’ union, and, while we would not use our 
position, probably, to destroy any labor union, still we would not do anything to 
favor it. 

Q. You find no difficulty iu dealing with that Printers’ Union?—A. Not at all. 
They are a very reasonable lot of people. They ask us to fill any vacancies that 
occur among our printers in our printing department from their ranks. If they 
fail to fill such vacancies we are at liberty to go outside, and they work with non¬ 
union men. But 1 notice it does not take them long to make them union people 
after they once get inside. [Laughter.] The printers’union is a strong union. 
We only have 10 printing machines. I do not think there are more than 300 
(now, 1 am saying something^about which I am not fully advised) members of 
the union in this country. We have 20 printers; that is, we have 16 at regular 
work and 4 that we use for extra work and night work, so that we have 30 of 
them. That is one class. We have the engravers; they get about the same asthe 
printers (if that is within the scope of your question); they make from |38 to 
$30 a week. 

Q. The intent of my question was to show that, as a rule, the higher the skill 
of the laborer the more conservatively the labor organization is managed; yon 
find that to be the case?—A. Yon are entirely right in that; that is the case. I 
can 8^ for the printers that they have never in my experience made ns any trou¬ 
ble. They never object to the discharge of a member of the union if he is not 
satisfactory to us. They never object to our employing a man outside of the union 
if they can not bring forward a satisfactory man, and their attitude outside is 
entirely satirfactory. , 

Q, If all organizM labor was on the same principles, you would have no objec¬ 
tion to iW—A. We would not; but judging from our former experience, unskilled 
laW when formed into unions is not quite so reasonable. 

<j. (By Mr. Claeke.) Yon have expressed the opinion that the wages of labor 
in your industry are much higher in this country than they are in foreign coun- 
tries?—A. Where I have had opportunities of making comrarisons, I have found 
tlmt to be the case; I speak now of skilled labor. Unskilled labor is higher, but 
not in the same proportion over foreim labor. 

(J. Are yon able to state about what the percentage is in the 2 grades of labor?— 
A. I have not looked that question up lately, but my recollection is that in 
unskilled labor we pay a half more; in skilled labor our wages are 140 per cen^ 
higher than tlie foreign. 
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Q. Are yon makiiig comparisons now between the United States and England?— 
A. ^eee comparisons are with prices in England. 

Q. How ahont the continental countries?—A. The labor is still lower in them— 
that is, the difierence would be still greater. I will say that in making compari¬ 
sons a large number of tlie skilled labor entering into our place—that is, the 
engravers, notably—come from the continental countries. The^ come largely 
from Alsace—from that section which is the gp^t center of the pnnting industry 
in Europe; so that my comparisons there as to designers, machinists, en^vers, 
and that class of people are based on comparisons with labor there and not so 
much with E:wland. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabqubae.) Under present markets yon can maintain Uving Ameri¬ 
can wa^?—A. Yes, yes. 

Q. If you had to sell cheawr in the foreign market or the domestic market, the 
labor price would have to follow?—A. Yes; labor is pretty well paid in this coun¬ 
try to-day; skilled labor especially so. 

Q. As far as you know as a manufacturer—and your observation goes as to 
other parties who have gone into foreto markets-^o yon think that what is 
called the American wage can lie maintained, and that still the American manu¬ 
facturers, through the more dexterous use of machinery by their mechanics, the 
swiftest in the world, can maintain their hold onforeim markets aminst the low 
prices paid labor in foreim countries?—A. In our industry I think so. Among 
our people, whether it is due to the American air or the American manner of liv¬ 
ing, the same man who can turn off only 100 pieces on the other side under the 
conditions that exist there, whether it is due to the holding down by trade iiniono 
or what not, when he gets on this side of the water can increase his labor 25 per 
cent—that is, ho can turn off 126 pieces. That is what enables us to overcome 
the difference in labor. 

Q. (By Mr. Conoeb.) Early in the examination, in answer to a question by 
Colonel Clark as to the future prospects of your export trade, you replied that 
in your opinion they were very briglit as long as present‘conditions shall con¬ 
tinue; won’t you please speo^ what conditions you referred to?—A. If we should 
have a reduced output in this country, so that we should have to slow down our 
present method of manufacturing, the cost would go up. Then we would be at 
that much additional disitdvantage in seeking foreign markets. The conditions 
in this country, with general prosperity, are such that they enable us to run 
more full. If any of yon gentlemen are engaged in manufacturing, you know 
what the difference is between running a mill full or running it two-thirds, or 
slow. There are very many fixed expenses; the cost jumps up at once. -But if 
you keep every man up to a full day’s work the cost goes down. If we can keep 
the present condition so that we have a large home market, 1 do not see why we 
should not go on and enlarge the foreign market; that is my idea. 

Q. (Bylfr. Clabke.) Areyouawareof any inequalities or defects in the exist¬ 
ing tariff law which yon think should bo remedied for the improvement of your 
business and of business generally?-A. I am not competent to answer on that 
question. Since the present tariff hap been maintained I have dropped the ques¬ 
tion of watching it. (Laughter.) I can not go into foreign countries and buy 
myrawmaterim. I found that out quite early; so I devote my attention to seeing 
what I can do with raw material at home. 

(^. Yon have had some experience in manufacturing through periods when the 
tariff has been undergoing revision?—A. Yes. 

Q. In your opinion what is the effect of a general revision of the tariff on busi¬ 
ness?—A. I do not want to see another one in my time. Those things are very 
disastrous. I do not want any further changes. Let us have even conditions, 
and 1 think we will all do better in the end. 

Q. Yon were speaking about there being a syndicate or combination of manu¬ 
facturers of grey cloths in Pall Biver; do they hold a monopoly of that business 
in this country?—A. They do not. They thought they did, out they made a mis¬ 
take. They do not hold a monopoly. 

Q. Yon are able to buy from others all the goods that you need?—A. I can not 
say all, but the minority who are outside of the combination are making the prioes 
and the syndicate are tagging on to it as near as they can get. (Lau^ter.)' 

Q. As far as your experience goes, then, you have not been oppressed seriously 
by trusts or combines in this country?—A. No; I have nothing of that kind on 
mj mind. I have not had any oppression of any shape from any combination; I 
ean not recollect any. It mi^ht occur in minor matters—in the purchase of drugs, 
for instance; I am not familiar with details—but it has not been of sufficient 
importa nee to be brought to my notice. 

' Q. (By Mr. PAsquBAB.) Have you made any attempts in South or Ontral 
America or either of the Indies to acquire tiade there?—A. Yes; we are malting 
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eflartB and Belling oar goods to a neater or less extent nearly dl oyer the world 
all this time. When we go to foreign-speaking coontries we have to depend more 
or less npon the local talent. Now, it may he assoming a great deal, bnt 1 think 
the American is better adapted to pnsh American go^ than any foreigner we 
can get, and that is the reason I have found it wise to take men ont of my own 
ofidoe and pat them in the foreign countries. In the last 6 years we have used 
men for the purpose of local information, locating in London as headquarters, but 
we push our Dusiness through the efforts of our own trained men. 

Q. Do you get any advantage from the consular service?—A. We do not. 

Q. Have you ever tried it?—A. We have never tried it in England. We have 
tried the consuls in some South American countries, but not with any degree of 
success. I can not recall just an instance, bnt on several occasions we nave made 
application as to matters of credit and matters of conditions of the market and 
never have had any information that aided us in any degree. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are your goods suitable for the China market, any of 
them?—A. Yes and no. I am not familiar enough with the China market in our 
print product to know just what is salable there. Wo have been making some 
little effort in that direction, but have not succeeded very well yet. There are 
lots of American cotton goods going to China; yon aro well aware of that, but 
they aro not just the class of goods we are handling. 

Q. (By Mr. Fahquhar.) If you are able in a measure to dispossess the English 
of their own home market, would it beof value to yon to possess the foreign mar¬ 
kets of England’in, say. South America?—A. I feel so. As I said a while ago, a 
step at a time. Step by step we are making onrsolves known. The condition of 
things in the last 5 years has helped the matter very much. Manufactures follow 
the flag to some extent. America is respected in foreign countries to-day as she 
was not respected 5 years ago, and that fact has helped the manufacturer. 

Q. (By Mr. Faeqohab.) Have you any general statement to make about the 
condition of your own business or general business?—A. In reading over your ques¬ 
tions there occurred to me a matter upon which you have not touchM. I had 
thought 1 would like to express myself on the subject. I consider that the present 
wormng of our contract labor law as applied to skilled labor is very injurious to 
the finer lines of the textile industry in this country. We have frequently found 
that we could not secureskilled labor, engravers on steel, designers, and that class 
of people—could not get them in this country. We might steal them from one of 
our neighbors, but he would steal them back again. There were none to be picked 
up, and in that matter we have found the working of the contract labor law a 
decided dis^vantage to our interest. 

Q. (By Mr. Conger.) In other words, you would like the privilege of going over 
to Europe and making a contract for skilled labor?—A. For skilled labor. I do 
not believe in bringing over a horde of people here, but it seems to me that for 
skilled labor there should be some modification. There aro lots of good people over 
there, and some of them ought to come here to further the production in this 


country. 

Q. What wages are you paying now to the class of labor that you would like to 
bring in on contract?—A. We pay anywhere from $26 to $31 a week. 

Q. l^at would be the scale of wages for that class of labot in Europe?—A. 
About 60 per cent less. 

U. You mean about one-half?—A. Less than one-half. 

Q. In other words, from $14 to $17.50 a week?—A. Yes; but $11 to $12.60 would 
be nearer the actual wages received. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) Is there not a danger if the bars were let down for 
what you call skilled labor that that term would be made so elastic as to defeat 
the terms of the alien contract labor law?—A. I have not given it sufficient 
thought; but I say that if it were possible to amend that law m some way to let 
in sWled labor, people, who are as a rule a ve^ valuable class of immigrants, 
this country would be better off. You can not do better than to let skilled labor 
into this country. They asrimilate with our people and become producers right 
away, and I think the present working of that law is a detriment to fine 
manufacturing. ,, , . , , , 

Q. Is not the claim of labor fair that there should be a protecidon to labor as 
w^ as to the manufacturer of goods?—A. I think on broad principles it is right, 
but those things could be moMed to such a way that labor need rot suffer. The 
price of sMed labor has steadily advanced to this country so far as our observa- 

a ^^ot that fact of general knowledge to foretoconntries?—A. Yes; butyou 
take a mati who has a family located in a city mdwho has steady work; he hesi¬ 
tates to start out and come to this country. Yet we find they are very anxious 
to come if it is intimated to them that there is a job at the other end; but we are 
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hampered by that law, which does not allow us to go to the extent we woold 
desire. I think it is a matter that deserves the carefnl attention of our lawmakers, 
and it is one of the things that is standinjg in the way of the more rapid develop¬ 
ment of the skilled and finer manufacturing in our line, as I see it. 

Q. Could there not be some mutual concessions on the part of employer and 
employed if they could meet together in some sort of mutual orf^nization?—A. 
Wwl, if you could treat with your own people individually, I think they would 
all agree with you. There is no difference in our shop; but you have to treat 
with the union at large, as it were, you know, 

Q. My question implied, of course, or intended to imply, that this consultation 
naturally would bo among the more skilled workmen?—A. Yes. 

Q. And leading up to agreater forbearance one with the other, perhms, through 
that mutual understanding that would come through mutual confflence?—A. 
■Well, that mirfit be possible. I am not prepared to suggest a remedy. I only 
indicate the difficulty right at home. 

Q. (ByMr. CI.AKKE.) Yon have a demand for skilled labor of that kind, do you 
not?—A. Decidedly. 

Q. What is to hinder young men in this country from becoming skilled laborers 
in that field?—A. It takes many years of careful application. Take, for instance, 
an engraver; the apprenticeship is 7 years. Take a printer; the apprenticeship 
there, if I remember correctly, is also 7 years. Our young men want to get rich 
very quickly. Tliey have not the plodding nature of the people of some of those 
continental countries. It will come in time, I think, but in the meantime we are 
hampered. 

Q. The lu’ovision of the present c<nitract labor law itermite the imisirtation of 
skilled lalior for inmioBes of instruction when a new industry is established, as I 
understand it?—A. Yes; I understand that point was made. 

Q. Do you need that instruction?—A. We do not. We simply want the addi¬ 
tional skilled workers. 

tj. On account of the growth of your business, yon have not help enough?—A. 
On the fine end requiring skilled labor which we have been forced to develop. 

Q. (By Mr. FABquHAB.) There is nothing in the law against voluntary immi¬ 
gration?—A. Nothing. 

Q. Tliat is an open field. Tlie law simply covers the domestic industries, and 
it gives a modification to admit all workers in new industries?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that it just opens the field to Europeans or others to come here?—A. Yes; 
for a now industry. 

Q. For a new industry; but there is nothing against a mechanic coming to this 
country from any point in this world provided he has not a contract?—A. There 
is not, if he has not a contract; Imt there is a law which prevents you from going 
to him and saying, “ Here is your passage; come along.'’ They do not want to 
come until they have some assurance. The minute you assure them that they 
have a job of this kind in this country yon pnt yourself under the conditions of 
the contract-lalxir law. That is the situation. 

Q. Well, is it not a fact that there are quite a number of calico printers that 
have come to this country?—A. Yes. 

Q. Immigrants—individualimmigrants?—A. Yes; they do come, but not to the 
extent that the development of the industiw in the last few years has reejuired. 
That is the point against which we ran. We had no desire to go outside of this 
country. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) Has that dearth of material led to any appreciable rise 
in the price of labor'?-A. Skilled labor has been gradually growing higher, as 
, seen in the wages of machinists, engravers, and printers—that class of people. 

Q. Does that increase seem larger in your industry than in the general run of 
industries?-A. I am not prepared to say anythiM about others. I have only 
followed my own industry, but I suppose what affects ns must to some extent 
affect others. The disposition, you understand, of all progressive mills in this 
country has been to improve their product, to reach a higher point of excellence. 
To do that you want a more skilled man in every position, and we have not had 
access to as many of that class of labor as we could use to advantage. 

Q. How far has this rise in the wage price of skilled labor been effected by the 
general prosperity of the country?-A. There is no doubt that it has had some 
effect on it, because it has increased the cost of the product of all mills, and as , 
the peOTle get richer they naturally buy finer goods. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) When a skilled man comes over and finds what good 
wages he can get here, and knows that there is room for more, why does he not 
send .over for some of his friends and bring them here?—A. Yon have struck 
exactly the thing that cost us $3,()00 and expenses. Some man turned up in our 
place and told our foreman that he knew several men who would be glad to come 
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over far the same wtwes tiiat he was getting, and he immediately corresponded 
with them and told them to come. 

Q. (By Mr. Faeqchar.) He was an informer? 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) And yon were held?—A. Yes, we were; for telling those 
men tnat if they wonld apply at a certain place they might find some assistance 
in coming over. 

Q. Suppose yon had not said that and it had been a matter simply of corre¬ 
spondence between the men themselves, wonld it not have induced them to come 
over?—A. They had not the money to pay the passage for themselves and families, 
and their wives said they should not come unless they brought them and all the 
children along. 

U Are not the skilled operatives here now anxious to introduce comMtition?— 
A, In our shop, knowing all the conditions and the circumstances and the regular 
work, they were perfectly willing to help their brethren on the other side by giv¬ 
ing them this information and helping them to come. How it would have bron 
had the information gone to the world at large I do not know; I am speaking 
only of our own shop. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) What kind of an idea would it be for you and a few< 
other manufacturers who need more highly skilled labor to have a conference 
with some of the labor leaders of national standing and see if yon can not agree 
upon some improvement of that law?—A. Well, I wonld like to see it improved. 

I am not prepared to say whether, in the iiosition that I hold or our shop holds 
to-day , it is vnse for me to act in a position of that kind. I am speaking of per¬ 
sonal interest rather than public interests now. 

Q. Naturally, if an improvement is ever made, it will be as a result of careful 
comparison of views between those who feel the need of it and those who feel the 
need of guarding against opening the door too wide. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhak.) Is there any other point, Mr. Gtodfi'cy?-A. There is 
one other point. Yon treat women and minors alike as to hours for labor. We 
find there are many grown women who would like to make overtime. In Penn¬ 
sylvania the law, as you know, provides for 12 hours in any one day, 80 hours a 
week, and many of these women would like to make overtime. We are not 
allowed to give them overtime. I do not see any reason why a grown woman 
should not be permitted to use her own judgment as to the number of hours she 
wants to work, the same as a grown man. I think the restriction as to the hours 
of labor for children is very proper, but I think it bears rather hard on the grown 
women as it is now arranged. 1 am not speaking about the other States, but I 
am speaking now of the labor laws as applied to Pennsylvania. 

Q. (By M&. Clarke.) Wliile some grown women might like to do that, and 
could do it without Injury to their health, is not the organisation of factories 
such that it would necessitate other women doing it who are not so well able to?— 
A. I tMnk the matter of working overtime—of course I am siieaking now of our 
own place, I suppose in some places it might be abused—women could correct 
the same as men could. In our State we simply ti eat women and minors the 
same; they are classed together; the same law to protect them right straight 
through. There are some women who are as able to take care of themselves 


womeh?^A. We conform strictly in every particular to the factory laws pertain¬ 
ing to Pennsylvania. I can not mention the details, but they are observed in 
every way. 1 would say in that connection that we find it a very great advan¬ 
tage to give ourpeople a half holiday in every week; that is, we close at 12 o’clock 
on^turday. We believe that a half holiday on Saturday, both from the social 
and economic and every other view of the case, is a wise thing. People are more 
regular in their attendance, and they indulge either in sports or attend to family 
matters on Saturday. It gives them a half day to themselves in which they can 
look up matters. We find it a very decided Mvantage. We try to provide for 
ourpeople. We have a building of which we give them the entire use, have a 
library, reading rooms, reading matter of all kinds, a room for assembly, a room 
for games, and look after them as best we can, and as a rule we have a good class 
of people. 

Q. Are those privileges availed of?—A. Yes, quite largely. 

Q. Aside from this wght criticism you make of overtime for women, do you 
find the factory-inspection laws of Pennsylvania oppressive in any way?—A. No. 
Sometimes the people would like to work a little differently, but as a rule I think 
they are proper and very fair. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is it your opinion that a liberal and progressive policy 
toward labor, good wages, good hours, good sanitation, and a general good 
understanding is helpful to your business and to business generally?—A. 
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Decidedly. We keep is as close toncli with osr people ae we possibly can in 
eveiry way. We do all we can to stimnlate them by mering pmes for snn^ 
tiona that wUl help the process of mannfactdring, doing aU we can bv gmng 
prusee to the foreman of the room in which they work, so that he will oe inter¬ 
ested in brinmg forward snob ideas. Everything that we can do in that line we 
find is helpful to onr business. The fact that we nave had trouble but once, and 
that at a time when labor generally was in a preto hard way, would indicate, I 
think, that onr people and ourselves get along fairly well together. 

Testimony closem 


Boston, Mass., February to, 1901. 

TSBTIMOinr OE MB.. SLMEB F. EOWX, 

Meniber executive committee United Shoe Machinery Company. 

The subcommission met at 10.05 a. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. 
Elmer P. Howe appeared as a witness and, being first duly sworn, te^fied as 
follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) Please mve yonr name, address, and occupation.—A. 
Elmer P. Howe; 63 State street, Boston; I am a lawyer and also a member of the 
executive committee of the United Shoe Machinery Company. 

Q. Please go on in your own way and tell the commission of the organization of 
that comply, whether or not it is a consolidation of other companies, give its 
capitalization, if you please, and the machinery which it produces, the markets 
for it, etc.—A. The United Shoe Machinery Company was organized under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey in February, 1899, Prior to that time, and in 
fact for many years before that time, there had been engaged in manufacturing 
and renting shoe machinery to the manufacturers of boots and shoes throughout 
the United States three important companies. One of them was the Goodyear 
Machinery Company, the principal business of which was the manufacture of 
sewing machines which sewed two seams in the shoe—the seam which unites the 
up^r to the insole, and which is called the welt-sewing machine, and the stitcher 
which unites the welt to the outsole of the shoe. The machinery made possible 
(paradoxical though it may seem) the making of a hand-sewed shoe by maddnery. 
Prior to its introduction machine-sewed shoes were sewed through and through 
the sole j'ust ex^tly as pegs used to be put through, and there was a horn that 
went up in the inside of the shoe and the needle went through the sole and into 
the horn. That made a seam which showed in the inside of the shoe and was 
uncomfortable for the wearer. Neyertheless large quantities of cheap shoes are 
made in that way still, and are known as McKay sewed shoes. By the aid of the 
Gkxidyear machines two seams were sewed, first the upper to the insole by a seam 
which did not penetrate the interior surface of the insole; then subs^nently 
there was a stitcher which sewed this seam that shows on the outside of your 
shoes, which fastened the welt to the outsole. So in that way a perfectly flexible 
shoe is made and no seam is present in the inside of the shoe. And that is 
exactly the way the hand-sewed shoe is made, except the stitches are nut in bv 
hand. 

With these sewing machines the Goodyear Company also had a line of machines 
for preparing and finishing the work, but the sewmg machines were the principal 
machines that it made. 

None of these machines were sold. They were all of them rented to the shoe 
manufacturers, and they paid a royalty which, after availing themselves of the 
discounts, on men's shoes, for the use of both principal machines and the acces- 
so^machines, amounted to 4 cents mr pair. 

During the same period there had been development as a result of the oom- 
l^tion of several shoe machinery companies. Among these was the McKay 
Shoe Machinery Company, which manufactured a large line of machines for 
driving metallic fasteners for the purpose of uniting the soles of the shoes to the 
nmiers. It also had a line of heeling machinery; and all its machines were put 
out on the same general plan that the machines of the Goodyear Company were, 
on rental. But in the case of that company nearly aH the maohines 
were fmmish^ to the manufacturers without any charge whatever; they were 
installed in his factory \pthout charge, only he had to pay for t^ nse of ui^— 
in the case of the machinery driving vrire of the various kinds—by purchasing 
wire of the company at a price in excess of the market price for wire. 
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Q. (^Ifr.LrroHiUH.) That was not tbe case with the introdnclaon originally 
of me McKay machinef—A. They paid so much per pair. The preliminary price 
was so mmch. So it was with the Goodyear machine. They always charged an 
initial price, or preminm, as they called it, which reimbursed them to some extent 
for the cost of we machine and the expense of setting it np and teaching opera¬ 
tors to become sldllfnl in handling it. The MoEay Shoe Machinery Company, 
however, within a period of about 5 years has adopted the policy of putting out 
nearly all its machinery without any initial preminm. 

They also had a full line of machinery for manufacturing, attachingsand finish- 
inghei^, for which they got a royalty of about a quarter of a cent per pair. 

The third large company, an important company, was the Consolidated and 
McKay LastingMachine Company, which was the result of the combination of 8 
smaller companies, all engaged in manufacturing lasting machines; that is, to do 
the work of pulling the upper over the last and attaching it premratoryto its 
being fastened there by the metallic fastener machinery of the McKay Company 
or the sewing machinery of the Goodyear Company. 

So that there were 8 large concerns which were not competing. They were each 
confining themselves to their own different lines of shoe machinery manufacture. 
There was a fourth company, the International Goodyear Shoe Machinery Com¬ 
pany, which handled the same machines that the Goodyear Company did in this 
country in all the countries of Europe, and a considerable portion of the stock of 
that company was owned by the Goodyear Shoe Machinery Company. There 
were smauer companies—the Eppler Welt Machine Company, the International 
Epplor Welt Machine Company, and the Davey Pegging Machine Company— 
which made specialties, but not of sufiScient imiiortance to bo worthy of very 
much consideration, I think, in this matter. 

The 8 large companies to which I have made reference, as I have said, were not 
competitors, so far as the bulk of their business was concerned; but from the way 
in which they did their business, namely, by renting their machines and deriving 
all their profit from the use of the machines, it was of vital importance to them 
to have their machines kept in good running condition in order that they should 
earn as much as possible and in order that the manufacturers should be satisfied 
with them. Coiwequently, in all the shoe-manutactnring centers throughout the 
countiy they estabhshed agencies where they had to have a superintendent or 
agent and a force of 1 or 3 clerks and a number of trained men who were familiar 
with the construction and operation of the special machines. 

The Goodyear Company, with which I was connected and with which I am 
more familiar, had these branch agencies, besides its principal office here in Bos¬ 
ton. It had an establishment at Brockton; another at Auburn. Me.; another at 
Worcester, Mass.; another at Haverhill, Mass,; 1 in New York City; 1 in Eoches- 
ter, N. Y.; 1 in Burlington, N. J.; 1 in Philadelphia, Pa.; 1 in Cincinnati; 1 in 
lUiiioie; 1 in Missouri; 1 in New Orleans, and 1 in San Francisco, besides its 
agencies in Australia. 

The other 3 large companies either had separate establishments of their own 
conducted on similar lines in all these places or, what amounts to the same thing, 
they had arrangements with dealers in shoe findings to supply parts of thmr 
machines and to send to headquarters for their skilled operators. So whenever 
one of these machines failed to work or did not seem to be adapted to the work 
for which it was desired, a skilled man could be caEed by telephone to go imme¬ 
diately to put it in order. 

It OM become apparent to the officers of these companies that here in particu¬ 
lar was a duplication of expense which ought to be avoided. One set of men in 
each of ihe places that I have enumerated could look after machines of all these 
companies just as well as 8 sets of men; and that was the principal thing that led 
the ofiicers of the companies to meet and talk the situation over. 

There was also a tendency on the part of the companies to buy up patents 
which might perhaps be availed of by other companies. For instance, I remem¬ 
ber once the Goodyear Company wanted to develop a lasting machine adapted to 
its particular line of work, but all the basic patents in that m were controlled by 
the Consolidated and McKay Lasting Machine Company. The Consolidated and 
McKay Lastly Machine Company could not build a machine adapted to the pur¬ 
poses of the Graodyear Company because they had not the necessary improve¬ 
ment patmits; and the Goodyear Company bad to, and did, develop a mac&e of 
that sort at ito own risk because it it had not the basic patents. In that way the 
progress ot the art was hindered, and if, as was the case, the Goodyear Company 
went ahead, litigation was the result, making an expense to the companies, profit 
to the lavryers, and an annoyance to the shoe manufacturers. 

All these thii^ became evident to the officers of these companies, and an 
infwmal conferenoe followed to see whether by means of a joint agreement some- 
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thing oonld be done to ameliorate the sitnation. A plan of that sort seemed not 
onlv to be likely to resalt nnsatisfactorily, bnt there was also a ouestion aboat the 
violation of the statntes of the several States in which they did onsiuess, and pos¬ 
sibly of the Sherman Act. 

A plan of consolidation was then considered, and, although the officers of each 
of the companies knew pretty well about the business and status of the others, all 
having done business here in Boston for a series of years, still each was allowed 
to send its own expert to look over the books and accounts and assets of the other 
two companies for the purposes of ascertaining whether any plan of consolidation 
could be devised. 

These conferences and negotiations continued for about a year, and finally, 
without the aid of any so-cmled promoter or banker or outside influence, a con¬ 
solidation was agreed upon, taking each company at a price a little lower, quite 
substantially lower, than its stock was selling for in the market at the time of 
the consolidation. 

The case of the Goodyear Company is illustrative. The capital of the Good¬ 
year Shoe Machinery Company was P,000,000, its stocks being divided into shares 
of a par value of $25 each. The stock was selling on the market in small lots at 
$41, $42, and $43 a share, while if tliere had been any attempt to purchase a block 
of stock the price would immediately have been enhanced iKcause the stock was 
not listed ana it was somewhat difficult to procure it, and any substantial buying 
would always result in enhancing the pnce. The Got)dyear Company was put 
into the United Shoe Machinery Company at $40 per share, it being assumed, and 
I think the assumption was right, that that was as cheap and cheaper than the 
company could be bought for if anybody went out and tried to buy it. 

In a similar way the price of the Consolidated and McKay Lasting Machine 
Company was fixed; that was also about $40 per share. Those two companies got 
together first. The leading directors and stockholders of the McKay Shoe Macmn- 
ery Company were disinclined at first to come in. The Goodyear Company con¬ 
solidated with the Consolidated and McKay Lasting Machine Company and they 
had got well started when the McKay Shoe Machinery Conqiany decided to come 
in, and a price of $11 per share was fixed for its stock, the par being $10i)er share. 

The method of procedure was this; All the directors of the Goodyear Shoe 
Machinery Company, being large stockholders themselves or else controlling, 
through their friends, large amounts of stock, sent a circular letter to the stock¬ 
holders of the company, advising them that the United Shoe Machinery Company 
had been formed under the laws of the State of New Jersey with an authorized 
capital of $25,000,000, divided into $12,500,000 preferred and $12,500,000 common 
stock, (par $25) of which it was proposed to issue $8,025,000 of preferred stock 
and $8,625,000 of common stock for the purchase of all the stock of the companies 
which I have named—the Goodyear, the Consolidated and McKay Lasting 
Machinery Comjiany, the McKay Shoe Machinery Company, the ^odyear Shoe 
Machinery Coimiany of Canada and the International Goodyear Shoe Machinery 
Company, the Ei)pler Welt Machine Company, the Intiimational Eppler Welt 
Machine Company, the Davey Pegging Machine Company, and certain minor 
companies and some outside letters patent. The stockholders were also informed 
that a syndicate had been formed which would take sufficient common and pre¬ 
ferred stock, in equal amounts, at par, to pay the floating debt of the several cor¬ 
porations which I have mentioned and to provide the company with at least a 
naif million dollars in cash as a working capital. The stockholders were informed 
the directors had exchanged their stock on the same terms as were offered to the 
stockholders and recommended the stockholders to do likewise. 

In the case of the Goodyear Company each holder of 100 shares of the Goodyear 
stock received 80 shares of the preferred stock of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company and 80 shares of the common stock of the United Shoe Machinery Com¬ 
pany, the parof all these stocks being $25. Circnlarsof the same tenorweresent 
out by the directors of the Consohdated McKay Lasting Machine Company, the 
McKay Shoe Machinery Company, and the Interhational Goodyear Shoe Machinery 
Company. 

Arrangements were made with the American Loan and Trust Company in 
Boston to issue the stock of the United Shoe Machinery Company, in exchange 
for the stocks of these various companies, on the terms contained in the several 
circulars. The result of this arrangement was that all the stock of the Goodyear 
Shoe Machinery Company was exchanged, and substantially all the stock of the 
other companies that I have mentioned. There may be 10 or 20 or 80 shares of 
, each of these companies still outstanding, bnt they are in almost every case 
where the stockholders can not be found. I think there has been in no instance 
that I remember a refusal on the part of the stockholder to make the exchm^. 
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In thie war the companiee were brought together witboat the intervention of 
promoters or bankers except the syndicate of the directors to which I have referred 
who subscribed for common and preferred stock in equal amounts at par for each, 
and the only profit which they mMe out of the transacitioq would have been the 
enhanced value of the stock which they subscribed and paid for if they had seen fit 
to realize on it afterwards. 

Q. That stock was paid for in cash?—A. Paid for in cash at par. Imme- 
dmely on the appearance of the United Shoe Machinery Company, however, 
the stock went up. The preferred stock sold for as high as $38 a share, and I 
think a little of the common stock sold as high as $38 a share, and for quite a 
period the preferred stock brought $36 or $37 and the common stuck from $34 to 
$36 a share. 

Q. This exchange was on the basis of $35 a share?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Is the stock of the United Shoe Machinery Company 
lisb^?—A. It is listed on the Boston Exchange. Until the last year tiiese several 
corporations that I have mentioned retained each its own business, the United 
Shoe Machinery Company owning substantially all their stock and its directors 
being the directors of these several corporations. During the last year all their 
assets and all their property that is assignable have been conveyed absolutely to 
the United Shoe Machinery Company, so those corporations now maintain their 
existence simply for the purposes of preserving their franchises and for the pur¬ 
pose of holding such proiieity as can not he assigned. For instance, contracts 
with inventors and some Ucenses arc by their terms made unassignable, and these 
still have to lie exercised in the name of the constituent companies until such 
time as arrangements can be made to secure the consent of the other parties to an 
assignment of them to the United Shoo Machinery Company. All these matters 
take time; but I anticipate it will only be a question of time when all the property 
of every form and nature of these constituent corporations will be absolutely 
vested in the United Shoe Machinery Company. 

Q. Does the company employ inventors who continue improvements?—A. Yes; 
it has retained all the inventors that were employed by the constituent companies, 
and has taken on several new ones. There has been no cutting off of the invent¬ 
ive talent, nor has there been any cutting off of men in any of the departments. 
There are more workmen employed by it in its factories than were ever employed 
by the other companies, and the number of men throughout the country employed 
at the agencies, which I have mentioned, for the purpose of superintending the 
erection of machines and looking after their oiieration has not been reduced. 
That perhaps would not have been anticijiated to be the case. The principid rea¬ 
son is that the business has increased greatly since the consolidation as a result of 
prosperity in genersd business. Another reason is found in the better service 
rendered to manufacturers, which has resulted in a more extended use of machin¬ 
ery. So we have not found it possible, as I am informed, to call in any of the 
men employed by the company. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Your consolidation covers more particularly, if not 
exmnsively, the macliines used for attaching the soles to the uppers?—A. It goes 
but little beyond that. Wo have some finishing machinery; no machinery that is 
used on the uppers of the shoe. It may be stated in this way: It is confined 
almost exclusively to machinery that is put out on rental and.royalty. There are 
still rental machines controlled by other companies, for instance, the button-fas¬ 
tening machines- 

Q. (Interrupting.) The Beece buttonhole machine?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Where do you manufacture?—A. We have a factory in 
Boston employing 400 or 600 men; a factory at Winchester, Mass., now using 
about 650 men, and another factory at Beverly, Mass., whore 800 or 400 men are 
employed. 

I should also say that since the organization of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company it has combined the interests of the International Goodyear Shoe 
Machine^ Company in its European business and all the foreign business of the 
McKay ^oe Machinery Company and the Lasting Machinery Company in 
European companies, one of which is located in England, another in ^ance, 
another in Germany, and another in Switzerland, and with these have been com¬ 
bined certain local interests which have been purchased during the last 8 years. 
So that while the United Shoe Machinery Company iteelf confines its business to 
the United States and to Australia, it controls the corporations in Canada and 
Great Britain, Prance, Germany, Switzerland, and through them practically the 
whole of the manufacturing territory in Europe. 

Q. Then the machines which it uses abroad are made abroad?—A. So far as is 
necessary to comply with the patent laws of the country. Where it is not neces¬ 
sary the machines are manufactured here, because they can be made to better 
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advantage here than abroad. They are complicated machines, i^e npcm tte 
principle of interchanjreable parts, which require e^nsive machine^ for their 
oonstmction, and in order to make what is a comparatively simple machine, which, 
for instance, would cost f76 or $100, it may be that $30,000 or $40,000 worth of 
special tools are required. That perhaps is why, it may be proper to say, in the 
business of shoe machinery no manufacturers or companies engaged in manufac¬ 
turing machinery have been permanently successful who have not adopted this 
royalty plan, and the reason of it is this, that for every successful machine that is 
develops a half dozen experimental machines are worked up—carried to the point 
where their failure is demonstrated—and the amount of money sunk in such 
experiments bears a large proportion to the cost of doing the bndness. When a 
successful machine is found, were is unavoidably a large expenditure in order to 
make the necessary special tools for the manufacture of the machine with dupli¬ 
cate pai-ts so it can go all over the world. 

9- (By Mr. Litchman.) Have yon also consolidated the manufacture of ma¬ 
chines?—A. We have not as yet. 

Q. Do you contemplate that?—A. We hope to reach ,a time in the near future 
when we shall have a large facto^ with our own foundry. At the present time 
the comiiany has to purchase all its castings. We expect to have our own foun¬ 
dry, and by the aid of consolidating these different manufactures we can dispense 
with the reduplication of large and expensive tools. 

Q. Do each of these companies have their own special line of manufacture?— 
A. Tea; except so far as the increased business has required the transfer of bnsi- 
ness from one factory to another to help out. For instance, at the Goodyear 
Company there is a large demand for came of a particular kind—more than 
they can turn out in the given time. We send them to the Beverly factory and 
ask them to help out. They simply make those particular parts, and they are 
sent back to the Goodyear Company to be fitted and sent out. That involves a 
good deal of transportation and delay which would be avoided if the factories 
were all together. There would also be some saving, probably, if the factory 
was on one lot of land in superintendence and general supervision. 

Q. Is your organization the only shoe machinery company in the field?-A. It 
is not; there are others. Our shoe machinery company is altogether the largest, 
and supplies a very large proportion of the machinery for the purposes for which 
it makes machinery. 

9- Tour company controls the leading business of shoe machinery?—A. It does 
in Its lines. 


9- Does the Flagg Manufacturing Company deal with shoe machinery similar 
to yours?-A. In a separate stage of the manufacture of the shoe, as I am informed. 
I mow very little about it. As 1 am informed, the business of that company 
consists in machines which cut out the soles, known as rounding machines, and 
in machinery for finishing the bottoms of the soles after the shoe is made, known 
as buffing machines. 

9 . (By Mr. Clabkb.) Has the introduction of the Goodyear machinery prac¬ 
tically revolutionized the fine shoe manufacture of the country and of the world?— 
A. Yes. Ten years ago in the shoe stores in Boston there were, with the excep¬ 
tion of imported shoes (Wankenfust shoes or some other English makes) very few 
shoes that a gentleman wanted to wear. There was no variety in sizes or shape 
carried in stock by the retail shoe manufacturers, and a man who wanted good 
shoes resorted to the custom shoe manufacturers, and paid anywhere from $10 to 
$15 for a pair of shoes. I myself, having somewhat difficult feet, was accus¬ 
tomed to pay a man $16 a pair for shoes. At the present time shoes containing 
jnst as good materi^, just as well made, can be purchased for $5 or $6 a pair, 
and shoes good enough for anybody to wear can be purchased for $8.60 and $4 a 
pair at the shoe stores, and they are all made by the machines of the Goodyear 
Company. The cheapness in cost of pioduction has led the manufacturers to 
carry in stock a wide range of styles and sizes, so that unless a person has some 
deformity or peculiarity ^nt his foot he can go into almost any shoe store and 
get a far better fit than the average custom shoe manufacturer u^ to give him. 
The result of the introduction of this machinery has gone still further, in that 
shoes snch as are worn by people of limited means can be made which are really 
good and durable and extremely comfortable shoes. I think they are sold as low 
$1.76 and $3 a pair. They contun good material and are made in the same way 
as hand-sewed shoes. 

9 . (By Mr. Litchman. ) Have yon ever made a calcnlatian to learn the number 
of different machines used in the production of a shoe at the present day?—A. I 
never have. 

9 . Do yon recollect the days when the Grover and Baker sewing machine was 
the only sewing machine used in the manufacture of shoes?—A. Yes. 
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Q, And you followed the devtiopment of the indiutry down throngh the MoEay 
nuNUiine to the others yon have mentioned?—A. Tee. Long befoK I was con¬ 
nected with the shoe-Tnaohinery hnsiness in rafway I knew about the shoe num- 
ufacturers, particnlarly in heavy work at 'VVoroeeter, Hass. At that time no 
machinery was used at all except pegging machines. Nearly all the work made 
there was pegged work, and nearlv everybody, except on Sunday, wore pegged 
bootsorshoes. Men did not wear Aoes at all in those days; they wore long^e^ed 
boots. Now the manufacture of long-legged boots, except for use by miners and 
lumbermen, has almost ceased. 

This introduction of machinery has brought about an almost inhnite sub¬ 
division of labor in the different parts of producing a shoe?—A. It has. In the 
larger manufactories each o^rative does some particular part only in the mann- 
factnre of the shoe, in'which be or she, as the case may be, becomes very skillful. 
In many cases they operate by piecework, so that the wages of operatives in the 
manufactnre of shoes has b^n substantially increased over what they need to 
earn in the old ^ys when they worked by hand. In fact, I remember when 
nearly all the manufacture of shoes in New England was condncted on the plan 
of cutting the stock out at the manufactory and then sending it out to people who 
did the work in their own houses. 

Q. Or in little 7 by 9 shoe shops?—A. Yes; in little shoe shops attached to their 
houses; and the men, women, and children all turned to and made up the shoe— 
the man doing the heavier work, pegging by hand in those days, or sewing, where 
they made turned shoes, and the women the binding. All that has gone by and 
the work is now all done in the factories. The result is not only that better work 
is done and more of it, but the working people get more and better pay than they 
ever did before. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are you familiar enough with the wages paid to the 
shoe operatives to indicate if there has been any substantial increase in them, say 
within the last 8 or 3 years?—A. I am not; I am not familiar with that question 
at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) How about the wages in your own factories?—A. I think 
there has been no substantial change since the organization of the company. 
The constituent companies were paying good wages; m fact, the ruling wages for 
machinists, skilled machinists, and I think there has been no substantial change 


in those prices. 

9 . Have you had any labor difficulties?—A. In one instance, at the shops at 
■Winchester, there was an incipient labor difficulty, owing to the desire of the 
men to form a union in our factory. There is no other industry in the town of 
Winchester except the United Shoe Machinery Company’s factory. The strike 
fell tiirough chiefly, I think, because they did not proceed in the right way, and 
did not secure the affiliation of the other labor unions. That has been the only 
one. It was not a strike for wages at all, bat it was a demand for the recognition 
of this alleged lodge, and when they lort the support of the national lodge—if 
that is what it is called—and the other trade imions, why, it fell throngh, and all 
the men went back to work; so that we now have about 650 there at work, 

9 . (By Mr. Litchman.) Yon have had an increase in the number of men put 
to work, you say?—A. Yes. 

9 . There must necessarily, then, have been an inci-ease in the amount of work 
that each man has put at his disposal, if you have been compelled to put on extra 
help?—A. I think all the men that the company employed had to work at their 
fnll capacity, but the increase of work has necessitated putting on additional 
operatives, 

Q. And there has been no increase in wages?—A. I think not; 1 am not aware 
of imy. Tliere may have been in individual instances, but I mean as far as any 
general increase is concerned. 

9 . The paper here suggests that your company tried to purchase the companies 
embraced in the Flagg Manufacturing Company?—A. I think there were some 
negotiations, ^thongbl personally know very little of them. I think perhaps it 
wwd be better to say that they tried to sell them. 

Q. Possibly. It states here yon tried to purchase them.—A. At the present 
time all I know about It is that the United Shoe Machinery Company is selling all 
the Fl^M^ Co. goods outside of the United States. The United Company, 
through Its Bfffiiatea^cmnpaniee in Europe, can handle ite goods atverymnch less 
expense than any singie company can go to work and establish agencies in those 
conntriee. 

Q. You say^that your machines are leased in all instances to the shoe manufac¬ 
turers?—A. Yes. 

(), Under an agreement with them?—A. Under a printed agreement. 
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Q. Are these ^eements generally satisfactory to the mannfactiirere?—A. That 
is asrd to say. I thinh that in the practical working of them they are, bat in 
certain instances there is an objection on the part of the mannfactarers to sign, 
somewhat as there always is when an individual hires an office or hires a house 
of one of the large real estate companies here in Boston and he reads the iron¬ 
clad provisions of the lease. He is at first repelled by them, but when he realizes 
that If he wants the premises he has got to si^ that lease, and when he further 
realizes that if he’ pays his rent and uses the premises in a proper way the iron¬ 
clad clauses of the lease will give him no trouble, he signs it. 

Q. Have you had any friction recently with the shoe manufacturers in relation 
to those leases?—A. There have been extended negotiations with a committee of 
the New England Association of Boot and Shoe Manufacturers to accommodate 
th^ with a lease which would permit them to use certain machines without 
being oblirad to use all the machines of the United Company. The position 
taken by the company at the outset very soon after its organization was this: 
That if the manufacturer would agree to use all the machinery of the United 
Compai^ in his fwtory which he could use to advantage, the United Company 
could afford to give mm a better rate than it gives the manufacturer who 
simply used one machine or machinery in one department. To put it in another 
way, if a manufacturer would use our lasting machinery, and our heeling 
machinery, and our sole-fastening machinery all through the factory, he perhaps 
would have work enough so that, if his factory is situated at a distance, we could 
readily afford to send a man there, and even if it does take a whole day to look 
over his factory, it is not done at an expense which would ^ inordinate, whereas 
if he has got only a few machines the expense pf looking after those machines 
m^ be veiy much enhanced. 

The result of these negotiations, as perhaps you know by the papers, has been 
that provision has been made for a lease for those manufacturers who simply want 
machines in one department; and in the case of the metallic department, which 
has been mostly discussed, that was granted upon condition that the manufac¬ 
turers pay for that privilege 10 per cent more for the fastening materials they use 
than those who use all our machinery; and so far as the matter can be settled 
between the committee and the company it is now settled. During il the nego¬ 
tiations the proceedings have been entirely amicable; I think there has been no 
disposition on the part of the committee to accuse the company of any high¬ 
handed procedure, nor has there been any ground of complaint by the company 
as to the attitude of the manufacturers. 

Q. What has been the result of your exclusive contract or agreement to new 
inventions?—A. The existence of the company has not continued long enough to 
demonstrate that. The policy of the company, however, is to foster new inven¬ 
tions and to improve machinery as much as possible in order to maintain its hold 
upon the business and in order to be able to supply manufacturers with the best 
machines, so as to keep them in advance of what is developed by anybody else; 
in other words, so as to make the income of the company as permanent as 
possible. 

Q. Would not an inventor be virtually compelled to sell his invention to your 
combination?—A. By no means. Before the combination—if it was in the line 
of either of these 8 principal companies of which I have spoken—he had to sell it 
to one or the other of them or else he had to go out and emist outside capital to 
develop the machine, and he had to run the risk then of going against patents 
that were owned by those companies. So long as there is a patent outetanding 
which is a basic patent, it makes no difference whether it is held by a corpora¬ 
tion or whether it is held by an individual. I see no danger of good inventions 
being smothered. 

Q. Do yon think that if an inventor is estopped from selling his machine, which 
may be an original invention or original machine, and the manufacturers will 
buy toeir m^hinery from your company, that to that extent at least he is forced 
to sell that invention to your company, and possibly at a price less than would 
otherwise be the case?—A. Postibly; but as is stated m Ae report which the eom- 
mttra of the national association made to its clients, after tuing the opinion of 
Mr. Richard Olney, Mr. Moorfield Storey, and Mr. George K. Gradard, who are, 
M you know, eminent counsel, “ It is not possible to write a contract so strong as 
to compel the world to use a system when a better is obtainable. Whenever any 
one machine or system of machinery is created that will do the work better or 
cheaper than that of the United Shoe Machinery Company, it will make its way.” 

0. b there my encouragement to invention among your employees by bonuses 
offered?—A. There is no de^ite contract nor definite sum offered, but it has 
always been the practice to either (Blow a man the full privilege of disposing of 
his invention as he pleases or of giving him something for it in case the company 
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adopts it. That, ot comae, does not apply to inrentors whom we have oaacou- 
tract. Certain men are him for the purpose of inTenting, just tihe same as law* 
yers are hired for the purpose of protecting the legal inter^ of the company. 

Q. Yon consider that sound business policy on the part of the company that 
you represent to perfect to the fullest po^ble extent tiie machines that yon sell?— 
A. Yes; there has been no diminution in the promotion of inventions in eveij 
direction, and 1 think that as soon as the company ceases to pmsue that policy ft 
will bem to retrograde. 

Q. You think that your company holds a commanding position in shoe machin¬ 
ery here, then?—A. In its line; yes. 

Q. Is there any legislation of State or nation which in any way interferes with 
the successfnl managemen); of your comiiany?—A. I think not, except the ques¬ 
tion of taxation in the different States. 

Q. That is a local matter?—A. It is a local matter. 

Q. Have you any remedies to sug^st in that direction?—A. I do not know that 
I have given the subject such consideration as would make it advisable for me to 
express my views further than to say that I concur in the general view of the 
desirability of a national corporation act, if it can be constitutionally seemed, so 
that there shall lie no cmestion of the right of a corporation to do business through¬ 
out all the States and Territories of the country without the imposition of annoy¬ 
ing restrictions by the States. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make as to patent laws?-A. I think not.' 

Q. You think they are on the whole beneficial to the inventor and the public?- 
A. I think they are. If there could be legislation which would lessen the expense 
of patent litigation, it would be a thing that is most needed. 

Q. And hasten the decision?—A. Hasten the delusion and lessen the expense. 
At the present time a iierson without considerable means can not afford either to 
prosecute or to defend a patent suit; and judging from the way the courts are 
constituted and the way the evidence has to be taken I do not know that the 
expense could be lessen^ particularly. 

Q. 'What would be the effect of reducing the tariff on articles nianufactmed of 
steel as applied to the machinery which you use?—A. I hesitate to express an 
opinion on that question so far as the comiiany is concerned. Personally I think 
it would have no effect whatever. Tlie amount of raw material which enters 
into our machinery is so slight in comparison with the skilled labor that is put 
onto that material, that a diminution of 50 iier cent in the cost of the raw material 
would represent very little in the cost of the macliine. 

Q. But the duty covers the finished article?—A. There is no shoe machinery 
imported into this country. 

Q. Could there not be if there were no duty on steel or iron?-A. I think the 
patents and the skill in manufacturing would enable this country to control its 
own market. 

Q. Is the life of a patent coincident in this country and in foreign countries?— 
A. The term in some of the foreign countries is shorter; in England it is 14 years, 
in France 15 years, and in this country 17 years; but if the patent was taken out 
first abroad then the term of the United States patent ceases with that of the 
earliest foreign patent, 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.akkb.) Is there an increasing foreign demand for your machin¬ 
ery?—A. The foreign demand is increasing very rapidly, particularly in Germany, 
as the German manufacturers have awakened to the fact that American methods 
of manufacture of shoes must be introduced if they are going to bold their own 
market as against the importation of American shoes. Consequently the larger 
of the German shoe manufacturers have sent superintendents and their sons to 
this country to acijuaint themselves thoroughly with the American system, and 
it is rapidly being introduced into Germany; and while there was and still exists 
a prejudice against hiring machines and jiaying a royalty for them, nevertheless 
they all want American machinery, and they are unwilling to use the machinery 
that is made in Germany. 

Q. Do yon anticipate that your company in Germany will be able to produce 
machinery as good and as economictdly as your companies here?—A. We have a 
small manufactory in Frankfort with American superintendents and 2 or 8 Ameri¬ 
can foremen. Some of the castings up to the present time have been sent from 
this country, because it is difficult to procure castings there made of suitable 
material to afford sufficient strength for a given size of the parts. The machines 
which have been built there so far are very satisfactory, but in the small num¬ 
bers in which they have been built the cost is necessanly more than the cost of 
making them here. Of course, we get an advantage in manufacturing there in 
the saving the duty in Germany; there is a duty which amounts to 26 or 30 per 
cent. 
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Q. (By Mr. Litchhan.) What is the comparative cost of the labor?—A. The 
labor M very mnch cheaper there, but is by no means as efficient. Countinn ^ 
productiveness of the labor, the American labor is the cheaper, even at the h^her 
price. That, however, is my personal opinion. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) Are we superior to them, also, in the organiattion of 
business?—A. Vastly. 

Q. That has as much to do, sometimes, as the superior skill of the work people. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchhan.) Are you familiar with the Blake Goodyear Company, 
of London?-A. The oompMy is no longer in existence. 

Q. It has recently gone into liquidation?—A. The successor to it, the English 
and American Shoe Machinery Company, has gone into liquidation. 

Q. Do you know anything as to the cause of that trouble?—A. I think it was 
due partly to competition and partly to the fact that they had no means of keep¬ 
ing themselves provided with improved machinery. That company was unfor¬ 
tunately situated in this respect, that it had no factory of its own. It procured 
certain of its machinery from this country from the McKay Shoe Machinery 
Company, of which I spoke. The rest of its machinery was built for it by an 
independent concern in England, and the terns at which the English concern was 
supmying the machines were such that the English and American Company could 
hardly continue and make any money. Its revenues were falling off year by year. 

Q..(By Mr. Clabke. ) Do you have any central depot of supplies for your several 
factories and also duplicate parts of machines to bo sent all over the world?—A. 
The duplicate parts of machines are kept in stock at the severM factories of which 
I spoke, but the smaller stocks are kept at all the different agencies. So far as 
the purchasing of materials is concerned, I think that, althou^ there is a super¬ 
vising purchasing agent, almost all of them are made, as they formerly were, by 
the B UTOr intendents of the different factories. 

Q. Where is your general office?-A. In the Albany Building at the comer of 
Lincoln and Kneeland streets, Boston. 

Q. How many people do you employ thoro?—A. Really, I do not know. In the 
report made to this commission last year, it was stated that we had 122 clprks and 
I think the most of them are employed at that office. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haebis.) How do the leases of the new company compare 
with the leases of the old companies?--A. 'They are substantialljr the same as the 
leases of the old compames except that in some of the leases introdneed by the 
new company the requirement is made that tho lessee shall use all our machinery 
in all departments where it can be used to advantage, and also except in a provi¬ 
sion that if the lessee defaults in the observance of any of the conditions of 1 
lease—for instance, by failure to pay his royalty, so that the company is entitled 
to cancel and annul that lease—the company also has the right to cancel and 
annul every other lease which it has given, on the principle that if a man will 
not his rent fur 1 set of machines he will not pay them for the other sets. 

Q. How does the rental value compare with the old rental value?—A. The 
rental values for most of the machines are the same. In case of turned work, 
which is a class of work in which only 1 seam is sewed in uniting the upper to 
the sole, there has been a reduction or about 60 per cent in the royalties. In the 
line of metallic machinery, in which wire is used, there has been during the past 
year and a half what is equivalent to u reduction in that no rise in prices has 
been made by reason of the largely increased cost of iron and copper during that 
period. Had the old company continued the business, it would have been com¬ 
pelled to increase the price of material; but by reason of the large business we 
have been doing we have been enabled to avoid making any increase in price, 
and that amounts to, I believe, something like $150,000 saved to the manufac¬ 
turers. In general there have bron actual reductions in the rental, and where 
tile manufacturer uses all the machinery there has been in one way or another a 
reduction given to him. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Will you explain just a little more in detail the man¬ 
ner of collecting the royalty?—A. In the case of the Goodyear machines the roy¬ 
alty is paid monthly by the shoe manufacturer. He has a book of blanks on which 
he enters the number of pairs of men’s, women's, and children’s shoes made by 
him during the month of January, for instance; on or before the 10th of Febmary 
he sends that memorandum into the company, and the royalty is computed and 
the bill senttohim. Or, if he so desires, hecan send in the completestatement him¬ 
self, with a check for the amount due. When the royalty, for instance, on mens 
shoes is charged him at 8 cents a pair, if he pays before the 15th of the month he 
gets a discount of 50 per cent, which makes a net royalty of 4 cents. In nearly 
every instance, of course, that discount is obtained. That was the principle on 
whiw the old GhxidyeaT Shoe Machinery Company did its business, and it has been 
retained by the United Company, In the case of the lasting machines, they are 
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pot ont in two way»—one in iriiieh a man rajs an initial preminm for the maohin- 
err and a half cent per pair royalty on them monthly on the same plan; in the 
other plan, if he gets his machinery installed for notUmg, be pays flve-elghtbs of 
a cent per pair roydty. In the case of the heel machines, he pays a qnarter of a 
cent a pair montmy. 

Q. Are there any telltales attached to the machines so that yon can tell what 
has been done?—A. There are indicators attached so that yon oan tell whether the 
machines are need or not, and from which yon can ascertain the extent of their ose. 

Q. Do tto enable yon to form an idea snbstantially of bow much they are 
nsM?—A. The indicator gives the number of revolntions of the main shaft, which 
has a number of cogs, wmch number is equivalent to the number of stitches; so 
that we know the number of stitches made, and we know the number of stitches 
in the average shoe—with a percentage off for shrinkage—so that we can tell 
whether the manufacturer is honest or not. In the case of what is known as the 
metallic.department machine^, the royalty is paid by the purchase of onr mate¬ 
rial; all the wire of various Wnds for the fastening machinery is purchased from 
the company at prices which inclnde the royalty. These royalties, in whichever 
way they are collected, are uniform throngnout the entire country to all mann- 
factnrers, no matter what quantity of work they do. The small manufacturer 
gets the same terms practically that the large manufacturer does. They are uni¬ 
form, and there are the same conditions throughout the country. 

Q. Is the lasting machine adapted to all classes of work?—A. Yes; we have last¬ 
ing machines that are adapted to all classes of work. 

Q. Have they been as successful in the higher class of goods?—A. They are 
more successful, if anything, in the higher class of goods. Patent-leather shoes 
can be lasted better by the machine than they can by any hand lasting. 

Q. It has been testified before the commission that in the finer class of goods 
the machines have been found not so desirable as in the comparatively coarser or 
cheaper grades?—A. I think that is not true. I know that in the highest class of 
factory-made shoes the machine lasting is better than the hand lasting, in addi¬ 
tion to its being more uniform. Perhaps it ought to be said there that the last¬ 
ing, so far as hand lasting is done in most of the factories under my observation, 
is done by Italian labor—imported lalmr—and the quality of work done by those 
people is nothing like as good as the work that was done by the old-fashioned 
hand lasters. That race of men has almost gone out of existence. 

Mr. Clabke. Mr. Stimson, counsel for the commission, is present and I will ask 
Mr. Stimson if he would like to interrogate the witness. 

Q. (By Mr. Stimson.) I have lor 2 questions. The usual definition of a “trust” 
given by witnesses before the commission is that it is a “ practical monoajly.” I 
would like to ask whether you consider that the United Shoe Machinery Company 
is a practical monopoly?—A. It is a monopoly only to the extent that by its dili¬ 
gence in securing patents and by its enterprise in furnishing manufacturers with 
the best machinery it has secured a control. 

Q. Do yon think it would be possible for a newer company, even with largecap- 
ital, to make a successful competition?—A. It would take a new company quite a 
number of years, I should suppose, to reach the efficiency and afford all the facil¬ 
ities that the United company does afford; but, except so far as patents give it a 
control in certain lines, there is no reason why a combination of brains and cap- 
itid could not obtain the same result. 

That is just what I want to bring ont. In other words, you think that yon 
denve no advantages from your large organization—some people might call it a 
trust—other than such as depends on the patents?—A, As I said, except the skill 
and brains which have been put in to develop the company. If a young man 
begins in the practice of law, it requires preparation, it requires brains, and it 
requires opportunities for him to develop a mactice which shall be eq^nal to that 
of one of onr large metropolitan law firms. To carry out that illustration, I think 
the United Shoe Machinery Company, except to the slight extent due to the 
jiatents, has no more monopoly than any well-establiAed business of long 
continuance. 

(j. You have said, I think, that you derive no advantage from the tariff?—A. 
No; personally, 1 think we do not. 

Q. I would like to ask if it would have been possible for yon to orranize your 
company under these Massachusetts laws?—A. I think it would have been at the 
thne of the organization of this company, because at that time, as I told the com¬ 
mission before you came in, there were m existence three or four established cor¬ 
porations which were put toother at the market value of their stock in this 
corporation without the injection into it of what is popularly called water, and 
wit^ut the payment of promoters’ fees. So that, with my experience with the 
commissioner of corporations, if at that time the laws of Massachusetts had per- 
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mitted the organization of a corporation with snfflciently lar^e capita, I have 
little doubt t£t he would have passed this corporation and saad that its capital 
wav paid in in property equivalent to cash. 

Q. Is there any way under the Massachusetts law of determining the value of 
those patent rights under your stock?—A. No; that is why in practice corporatioM 
are organized either in Maine or in New Jersey; or, if they are organized in 
Massachusetts, as I have known them to be, you pay in your capital in cash and 
the commissioner can find no fault in that. There is nothing to prevent a board 
of directors 15 minutes afterwards voting to pay out three-quarters of that cash 
for the purchase of a patent. 

Q. But if they actually do that; is that a fair way?—A. Yes; I think it is a per¬ 
fectly fair way. As provided under the laws of the State of Maine or under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey—I am speaking now about corporations which 
have no public franchise—the only thing which a stockholder in a manufactur¬ 
ing corporation gets from the public is immunity from individual liability, for 
which, as a consideration for that grant, he pays increased taxation. Now, I 
know no reason why the legislature should step in and say to that man: “ You 
shall not invest your money and take a share of a patent at the valuation that 
you and your associates agree to put on it.” In other words, as is contained in 
the suggestions of some one of the gentlemen who have appeared before the com- 
niission—I am not sure whether it was Mr. Stetson; I th^it was—the par value 
of the stock of a corporation is an entirely arbitrary thing; and, if I were to pre¬ 
pare a corporation law myself, I would have the stock represent simply a frac¬ 
tional interest in the assets of the corporation exactly as the associations with 
which we are so familiar in Massachusetts are constituted, because it makes no 
possible difference to anybody what arbitrary par value yon assign to a stock. 
What a man looks to who puts his money into a concern is wlmt its earning 
capacity is or what its possible earning capacity is, and it is on that that he makes 
his investment; unless, as in very many cases, he invests because some good bank¬ 
ing house recommends investment, or because some good friend lets him in. 
But if he makes an investigation, he looks to see what the assets consist of and 
what the earning capacity is or promises to be, and what the character of the 
men is who are controlling the corimration. 

Now, the history of one of these corporations is an illustration of that state¬ 
ment. The Goodyear Company was organized originally under the laws of Con¬ 
necticut with a capital of $1,250,000, representing patent rights. I do not 
believe that it had more than $10,000 m cash. The entire amount of stock was 
not issued, but from time to time as they got more money they purchased other 
inventions. Their treasury stock was sold under the Connecticut laws below 
par; that is to say, they got the best price they could for it. In that way 
capital was furnished from time to time to the company. As the business pro¬ 
gressed that capital went not only to par but to a premium, and subseiiuently the 
corporation was transferred to Maine, because of the restriction in Connecticut 
that a majority of the directors should reside there, principally. Provision was 
made for increasing the treasury’s stock so as to afford the company means for 
readily getting additional capital; and it was capitalized there for ,$8,000,000. At 
the time of the consolidation into the United Shoe Machinery Company that stock 
was selling at the rate of about $5,000,000. Now, it seems to me that the public 
need no protection with regard to corporations of that sort. 

I, myself, in the course of my professional experience here have either organ¬ 
ized or have been connected with the development of very many of these Maine 
corporations. I do not know anyone that is deceived by them. If they have no 
credit, if they are not known, the corporation can not borrow any money with¬ 
out the indorsement of some director who is known, and they afford a ready 
means for the investor to put his money into what he knows is a speculative 
thing without being held to be liable beyond the amount of money that he has 
invested. 

Q. I wanted you to state clearly the conclusion that I thought yon had arrived at, 
that under the Massachusetts law as it now exists it is not practicable to form a 
coiroration, the value of the assets of which consists largely in patent rights or 
in things that are not tangible in value.—A. It is not practicable. As you know, 
the commissioner of corporations requires the evidence of experts as to what the 
values are, and imless one gets partial experts it will be imp^slble to get a con¬ 
servative or even a careful or accurate idea of the value in case of undeveloped 
patents; no one knows what the value is. 

Q. Then you spoke of the vexatious restrictions and hard laws that might be 
imposed upon corporations in some States—can yon tell us what those are in Mas¬ 
sachusetts?—A. 1 think there are none in Massachusetts. At the time I ^ke of 
those laws I had in mind the State of Ohio where they seek to tax, as I am informed. 
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the anthoriaed capital of the co^ration. They can only tax the proportion of 
the capital that is need in that state, bnt instead of taking the aotnal capita 
which the corporation has issued for stock, they seek to use as the denominator 
of the fraction the authorized carital, which is an extreme objection. 

Q. Can yon state in a few words what the laws of Massachusetts now require, 
tor instance, of a foreign manufacturing corporation doing business here?—A. 
They r^uire an annual statement of the condition of the company, iis assets and 
liabilities, certified to by a disinterested auditor appointed by a committee of 
three stockholders who are not directors, each year; and for filing, a nominal tee 
of |6. All the tangible property in the State, of course, is subject to taxation. 
There are no restrictions. Continually before the legislature an attempt is made 
to hare more detailed information by corporations filed at the statehouse together 
with lists of stockholders. 

Q. Then you have to agree to accept service in suits in Massachusetts?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has there been any attempt made in Massachusetts to impose the stock¬ 
holders’ liability that our laws rMuire upon corporations from other States doing 
business here; as, for instance, when the stock is not in the first instance paid 
in full, that the directors are liable for the debts?—A. I am not aware whether 
there has been or not. 

Q. You said you were in favor of a national corporation act; that is, I sujipose, 
of business corporations created by national charter?-A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that if Federal corporations should bo created, the States will 
have the same power as they now have to tax them?—A. I doubt if they would. 

Testimony closed. 
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[Goodyear 4 k’}uirtnieiit. U‘ahe aiuHiet'ii.sr nnnilHT — Knllset.] 

This IcRflp and n^rf'emcnt made at Boston, in the Rtale of Ma»«M‘hiiHolts, tliis-day of-, 

, between the United Rlioe Machinery Company, a corporation orKatilztNi under the lawH of the 
Shite of Now Jersey, liavinK an office, in said Boston, hereinafter referrctl to as tlie loHKor, of the one 

part, and-, of-, in the State of-, hereinafter referred to us the le«8C0, of 

the other part: 

Witnesseth that the letwor, in consideration of the covenants and a^ementaon the portof the 
Icsiice herein contained, does hereby lease to and license the lesser under its patents to tisc the 
machine or machines known as “ GoiHlyear Departinent machinery now or hereafter dcliyered to 
the lessee and des^ated by number or numbers in the following schMule, viz: 

H('HRDUL£ or MACHINKS. 


Goodyear welt and turn shoo machine. No. —. 
Goodyear Universal inseam sewing machine. No. 

Goodyear bobbin winder (Universal), No. — 
Gc^yearontsole rapid 1 ock>stitch machine, No. 

Goodyear bobbin winder (Rapid), No. —. 

Extension edge attachment (A), No.-. 

Extension edge attachment (B), No. —. 

Welt-beveling attachment. No.-. 

Goodyear welt sewing machine (I)), No. —, 
Goodyear welt grooving and beveling machine. 
No. 

Goodyear wclt-splltting machine. No. —. 

(turn I 

Goodyear channclcr, < insole VNo.-. 

toutsolc) 

Goodyear UniverMal welt beater, No.-, 


Goodyear UiiivcrKal shank skiving machine, No. 

Goodyear Universal insoam trimming machloo, 
No.-. 

Goodyear Universal rounding and cliaDuellng 
machine, No. —. 

Goodyear channel o)>enlng machine, No, —. 
Goodyear automatic sole leveling nuichlno, No. 

Goodyear rotary solo laying ma(‘hinc, No.-. 

Hadaway stitch sepamtiug machine. No.-. 

G<x)dycar channel laying ina<‘hino, No. . 
Goodyear Ucxible sole machine, No. —. 
Goodyear rntmlding machine, No.——. 

Goodyear turn shoe trimmiitg machln<‘, No.-. 

Goodyear lip turning mai'hine, No. —. 
Goodyear improved sole layingmachinc, No. —. 
Goodyear direct leveling machine, No. —. 


and any duplicate parts, extras, mechanisms, and devices relating thereto or tued in coimoctlon 
therewith, now atta<'hcd to or delivered with the said designated machine or machines, or which 
may at any time hereafter bo obtained from the lessrtr, or be added thereto with the consent of the 
lessor (the whole of which machine or machlucs, duplicate parts, extras, mechanisms, and devices, 
held by the lessee under th(»c presents, whether now or hereafter delivers to or in the poeession of 
the lessee, is hereinafter referred to as the " leased machinery ”), subject to the conditions hereinafter 
contained. 

And that the following are agreed to as conditions of the lease and license of the leased machinery, 
all of which the lessee covenants and agrees to keep and perform: 

One. The leased machinery shall at all times remain and be the sole and exclusive property of the 
lessor, and the lessee shall have no r^ht of property therein, but only the right to use the same upon 
the conditions herein contained. The leased machinery shall be used only by the lessee him¬ 
self, or by operative in bis direct employ, and only in the factoir now occupied by him at — in 
the State of —. The leased machinery shall not be transferred or delivers or sublet to -my other 
person or corporation, and neither the lease nor the license hereby granted can be ai^gr ed bv the 
lenee by his own act or by operation of law. If the lessee becomes insolvent or bankrti /t, ornasa 
receiving order made agamsi him, or makes or executes any bill of sale, deed of trust, or asidgnmeat 
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to the be^t of his crediton, or if a sale or lease or removal of the leased machinerv, or any part 
thereof, without the consent, in writing, of the lessor be made or attempted, or if any distresi or eze- 
cation or attachment be levied thereon, then and in each such case this lease and license and any 
other lease or license then existing between the lessor and the lessee, whether as the result of assign¬ 
ment to Uie leomr or otherwise, shall at the option of the lessor cease and determine, and the posses- 
ooD of and full right to and control of ^1 the leased machinery, and any machinery held oy the 
lessee under any other lease or license from the lessor, wheUier as the result ol assignment to the 
lessor or otherwise, shall thereupon revert in the lessor free from all claims or demands whatsoever. 
The lessor and its agents or employees shall at all times be given access to the lea^ machinery to 
the purpose of inspecting It or watching its use and operatton, or of altering, repairing, improving, 
or adding to it, or determining the nature or extent of its use, and the leasee shs^ aflora all reasona¬ 
ble faciiruee therefor. 

Two. The l^e s^U at all Umea and at his own expense keep the leased machinery in good and 
efficient working order and condition, and shall not-permlt anyone to injure or dei^ or remove • 
any plate, or dates, numbers, or other inscriptions now or hereafter impressed on or affixed to the 
leasM machinery by the lessor. The lessee shall obtain from the lessor exclu^vely and shall pay 
therefor at the regular prices from time to time established by the lessor, ail the duplicate parts, 
extms, mochanlsms, and device, of cve^ kind needed or used in opemUng, rep^ring, or renewing 
the leased machineiy, and the same shall form part of the leased machiuery, and the tessee shall not 
otherwise make or allow to be made any addition, subtraction, or alteration to, from, or in the leased 
machinery without the consent in writing of the lessor, nor Interfere with the proper operation of 
the same. 

Th ass. The lessee shall pay all taxes and assessments which shall be levied in respect to the leased 
machinery, or in respect to this lease and license or the right to payments hereunder, upon whomso¬ 
ever assessed. 

Foub. The leased machinery shall be used only in the manufacture of boots, shoes, and other foot¬ 
wear, known In the trade as “ Goodyear Welts,” which are or shall be welted and the soles stitched 
on welt sewlim and stitching machines hereby, or by other Instrument, heretofore or hereafter, leased 
to the lessee by the lessor or Its assignor, or in the manufacture of boots, shoes, or other footwear, 
known In the trade as ” Goodyeai Turns,” the soles of which arc or shall be attached to their uppers 
by turn sowing machines hereby, or by other instrument, heretofore or hereafter, leased to fessee 
by the lessor or its assignor. 

Five. The leasee shall pay to the leaaor on the last day of each calendar month ns rent or royalty 
the rental or royalty set forth in the following schedule for eacih pair of boots, shoea, or other foot¬ 
wear or portions thereof manufactured or prepared during the next preening calendar month in 
any way, whether wholly or In part by the aid of the leased machinery or any part thereof: 


Schedule (\f rejUn and rayaUies/oT Goitdycar mlUt awl lums. 



Sizes. 


Turns. 


FromNo.— 

To No.— 




lOi Inclusive. 

8 cents. 

1 cent. 
IJ cents. 
1 * ■■ 

U “ 

u 

U ■' 


11 


'4 

and over. 
13i inclurivc. 








6 * 

and over. 





Provided, however, that in all cos^ when the leasee shall pay to the lessor on or before the fifteenth 
day of the calendar month the rent or royalty due for the use of the leased machinery for the next 
preceding calendar month, the lessor will, in consideration of such prompt payment, giant a discount 
of fifty per cent from such renter royalty due for such preceding calendar month. 

Six. The lessor uiay attach to the leased machinery, or any thereof, an indicator or indicators to 
register the number of revolutions or movements of any part or parts thereof, and the lessee shall not 
allow any person (other than the lessor or its agents) to disturb or interfere with such indicator or 
indicators. In case any indicator thus attached shall from any cause cease to correctly indicate or 
rf^ster, or shall be disturbed or out of repair, or if the glass covering any such indicator shall be 
removed or broken or injured, then and as often as the same shall happen the lessee ^ail imme¬ 
diately by writing notify the lessor and at the same time explain the circumstances under which the 
same has happened. In case any such indicator ceases to indicate or becomes or remains inaccurate, 
or the glass covering becomes or remains removed, broken, or injured because of any htult of the 
leesoo or anyone in his employ, or because of the failure oi the lessee to give promptly the notice 
hereinbefore provided to, then, without prejudice to any other rights of the lessor hereunder, the 
lessee shall pay the lessor as rent or royalty, without the right to any discount, eight cents per i^r 
for each pair of boots, shoes, and other footwear, or portions thereof, in the manufacture of which the 
leased machinery or any part thereof shall have been used. The lessee shall keep full and accurate 
accounts, indep^dentiv of any indicators that may be placed upon the leased machinery, showing 
the number and kind o! boots, shoes, and other footwear, or portions thereof, in the manufacture m 
which the leased machinery, or any part thereof, shall have ixien used, and shall allow the le»ior at 
all times by Its agents or attomc]^ to examine and to take copies of such aecountsond entries of the 
lessee as may rerve to determine the total number of boots, shoes, or other footwear, or portions 
thereof, made by the aid of the leased machinery or any part thereof, and the lessee sh^i produce ail 
such accounts and entries upon request. The lessee (^11 require each of his opemtors upon the 
leased machinery, or any part thereof, to keep, upon blanks or blank books to be furnishea by the 
lessor, accurate dally records of the number and kind of boots, shoes, and other footwear, or portions 
thereof, In the making of which he has used the leased machinery or any thereof, and shall 
require his operators to sign such records, and If requested so to do by the lessor, shall verily the 
same under oath, and shall also furnish any further information called for oy said blanks or 
books; and the lessee shall send to the office of the lessor in Boston on or before ute fifth day of each cal¬ 
endar month the original records for the next preceding otlendar montii kept by bis opeiaton as above 
provided to, ai^ in case in any calendar month none oi the leased machinery w bew nsed. 
leaee shall notify the lessor in writli^ of that fact on or before the fifth day of the next snoceed^ 
calendar mmth. 

And that the foUowlog agreements, stipulations, and provisions are agreed to: 
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SiTBr. If at any time the leaee shall fall or cease to nse ezolmavely welt sewing and ontn^ 
stitching machiaefy held by him under lease frcnn the kmor, in the manniaotoreof all welted boots, 
shoes, or other fo^ear made by or for him, the welts or soles of whlohare sewed by the aid oi 
machinery, the lessor, altinnigh it may bare waived or Ignored prior instanoee of such failure or oea- 
satioD, may at its option termniate forthwith by notice in writing this lease and license and any other 
lease or Uomue of machines, machinery, or devices like those or any of them, mentioned in the fore* 
going ** Schedule of Hacfaines," or de^ed for similar purposes, then existing between the lessor 
and ue lessee, whetber as the result of assignment to the lessor or otherwise, and the passession of 
and full right to and control of all such machines, machinery, or devices held by the lessee under 
lease cmt license from the lessor or its assignor shall thereupon revest in the lessor free from all claims 
and demands whatsoever. 

Sight. This lease and license shall continue, unless sooner terminated by the lemor because erf 
breach thereof on the part of the lessee, or otherwise as herein provided, for seventeen years from the 
date hereof. But If any breach or default shall bo made In the observance of any one or more of the 
oondltloDB herein contained or contained in any other lea^ or license agreement subsisting between 
the lessor and the lessee whether as the result of assignment to the lessor or otherwise and expremed 
to be obligatory upon the lessee, the lessor shall have the right by notice In writing to the lessee to 
terminate forthwith this lease and license, and also If the lessor so elects any other leato or license 
agreements ^en in force between the lessor and the lessee whether as the result of assignment to the 
leoor or otherwise, and this notwithstanding that previous broaches or defaults may have been 
unnoticed, waived, or condoned by or on behalf of the lessor. If, upon the expiration of the full 
term of this lease, the Icfsor docs not request the return of the leased machinery, then the leased 
machinery shall continue to be held and used under and in accordance with the conditions of this 
lease and license, which shall thereupon bo extended IndeOnltely os to term; but thereafter either 
the lessee or the Jcssor. upon slx^ days’ notice in writing to the other, may tenninate this lease and ’ 
license, whereupon the leased machinery shall be delivered forthwith to the ](^r, asheteln provided. 
Upon the expiration or termination of this lease and license or any extension thereof by notice or by 
reason of any default on the part of the lessee as to the terms of tnis lease and license or any other 
lease or license from the lessor, or otherwise os herein provided, the lessee shall forthwith deliver the 
leased machinery to the lessor at its office or factory In good order, reasonable wear and tear alone 
excepted; and the lessee for liimself, his heirs, executors, and administrators, hereby grants to the 
lessor, its successors and assigns, full right, power, and authority to enter upon the premises and into 
any factory, room, or any place whore the leased machinery, or any part hereof, may bo, and take 
possession thereof, and take away the same; and the It^e shall have no claim for the repayment of 
any sum or sums, or any part thereof, which he shall have paid os consideration for the giant of this 
lease and license or for rent or royalty, or otherwise in respect to the leased moi'hlnory. 

Nink. a notice in writing, signed by theprc8ldent,avico>presidcnt.orthc tr^msurerof thelcssor, or 
by any assignee of the lessor’s rights hereunder, and posted by prepud letter, luldressed to tho lessee 
or dell vei^ at his usual or last^known place of abode or business, that tho lease and license hereby 
ranted is determined or shall be determined at the expiration of a certain period; shall be a sufficient 
determination of the lease and license from tho time of posting or delivering such notice, or from tho 
expiration of the period therein mentioned, as the case maybe. Any termination of this lease and 
license shall not releose tho lessee from his obligation to pay rent or royalty for tho period prior to 
such termination, and shall be without prejudice to any other rights or remedies which the lessor 
may have for violation of contract, use of machines wltiiout right, or use of patented inventions with¬ 
out license. 

Tsn. Tho lessee admite the validity of each and every of the letters patent of the United Btates of 
America, owned by the lessor or under which it is licensed, any of the inventions of which are or 
heimftcr may be embodied in the leased machinery. Tho lessee alsoagrccs that he will notdfroctiy 
or indirectly infringe or contest the validity of, or the title of the lessor to, any of the patents referred 
to in the “ Mbodule of patents ” hereto annexe. The termination or cesser of this lease uid license 
from anv cause whatever shall not in any way affect the proyisions of this clause, or release or dis¬ 
charge toe lessee from the admission and estoppel herein set forth. 

Elkvbk. None of the terms or conditions of this lease and license shall be held to have been waived 
by any act or knowledge of the lessor, its agents or employees, but only by an instrument in writing, 
slgnea by the president, a vice-president, or the treasurer of the lessor. 

WRLVB. The term ‘‘lessor” shall include the said United Shoe Machinery Company and itssuo* 
cesBors and assigns. All the conditions and agreements binding on the lessee shall be binding on 
and enforceable against his legal representatives. In the comtnictlon of this instrument words 
relating to the number and g^der of the parties shall be read according to their real number and 
gender. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have duly executed this instrument In duplicate, the day 
and year llrat above written. 


[lAStingMnachlnedcpartment. Leaseand license number—Consolidated hand-method machine.] 

This lease and agreement made at Boston, In the State of Massachusetts, this ■■ ■■ -n day of . ■, 

Id-*, between the United Shoe Machinery Company, a corporation organised under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, having an office in said Boston, hereinafter relent to as the lessor, of the one 

part, and-—, of —. in the State of —, hereinafter referred to as the lessee, of the 

other part: 

Witneaseth, that the lessor, In conrideration of the covenants and agreements on the part of the 
lessee herein contained, does hereby lease to and license the lessee under its patents to use— 


CONSOLIDATKn RAND-XITHOn LASTINO HACHIKS KO. — 

now or hereafter delivered to the lessee, and any duplicate parts, extras, mechanisms, and devices 
resting thereto, (a used in connection therewith, now attached to or deliver^ with the said deslg- 
* noted machine, or which may at any time heiea^r be obtained fix>m the lessor, or be added thereto 
with the consent of the lenor (which machine, together with ^1 duplicate parts, extras, mechanisms, 
and devlcea held by the lessee under these presents, whether now or heie&hot deliver^ to or In the 
poneraion of the lessee, is hereinafter referred to as the ” leased machinery '*), subject to the conditions 
oeieiDafter contained. 
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And that fbe following are agKed to a« conditions of the lease and license of the leased machinery, 
all (k which the lessee covenants and agrees to keep and perform: 

One. The leased machinery shall at ml times remain and be the sole and exclusive property of the 
lettor, and the lessee shall have no right of property therein, but only the right to use the same, upon 
the conditions herein contained. The leased machinery shall be only by the lessee himself, or 
by operatives In his direct employ, and only In the factory now occupied by him at —, in the State 

of - The leased machinery shall not be transfenea or delivered or sublet to any other person or 

corporation, and neither the lease nor the license hereby granted can be assigned by the lessee by his 
own act or by operation of law. If the less^ beoimes insolvent or bankrupt, or hasa receiving order 
mi^e against him, or roak(»} or executes any bill of sale, deed of tnist, or osagnment for the benefit 
of his creditors, or if a sale or lease or removal of the leased machinery or any part thereof, without 
the cemsent in writing of the liswor, be made or attempted, or if any distress or execution or attach* 
ment be levied thereon, then and in each such case this lease and license and any other lease or 
license then existing between the lessor and the lessee, whether as the result of assignment to the 
lessor or otherwise, shall at the option of the lessor cense and determine, and the possession of and 
full ]^ht to and control of all the leased machinery, and any machinery held by the lessee under 
any other lease or license from the lessor, whether os the result of assignment to the lessor or other* 
wise, shall thereupon revest In the l^sor free from all claims or demands whatsoever. The lessor and 
Its agents and employees shall at all limw be given access to the leased machinery for the purpose of 
inspecting it or watching Its use and operation, or of altering, repairing, improving, or adding to It, 
or determining the nature or extent of its use, and the lessee shall affora all reasonable facilities 
therefor. * 

Two. The lessee shall at all times and at his own expense keep the lewcd machinery In good and 
efficient working order and condition, and shall not permit anyone to injure or deface or remove any 
* plat^ or dates, numbers, or other Inscriptions now or hereafter impressed on or affixed to the leased 
machinery by the lessor. The l^see shall obtain from tho lessor exclusively, and shall pay therefor 
at the regular prices from time to time established by the lessor, all the duplicate ports, extras, mechan¬ 
isms, and dcvlcts of every kind needed or used in op'^ratlng, repairing, or renewing the leased 
machinery, and tho samo shall form part of tho leased machinery, and the lessee shall not otherwise 
make or allow to Iw made any addition, subtraction, or alteration to. from, or in the leased machin¬ 
ery without the consent in writing of tho lessor, nor interfere with the proper operation of tho same. 

THUBE. The lessee shall at his own expense insure the leased machinery against loss by Arc, and 
keep tho aime insured to the amount of two htindnid (200) dollars, and in case the same is lost or 
destroyed by Are or otherwise before the expiration or U^rmination of this lease, then the lessee shall 
pay to the lessor ui>ou demand the snm of two liundred (200) dollars as partial compensation for such 
loss or destruction. The lessee shall pay all taxes and assessmeivts wliich shaP be levied In respect 
to the leased machinery, or in respect to this lease and license, or the right to payments hereunder 
upon whomsoever a»«^od. 

FoUB. The lessee shall use tho leosetl machinery to its full capacity on all boots, shoes, and other 
footwear nnide in his factory in the manufacture of which it (ain be used, but the leased machinery 
shaJl not, nor shall any part thereof, ho used in the manufacture of any boobi, shoes, or other foot¬ 
wear which are or shall lie welted, or tho solos stitched on welt sewing or solo hlltehlng machines not 
loosed to the lessee by the lessor or iUs assignor, or In the manufacture of any turn boots, shoes, or 
other footwear, the soles of which are or Bhall be attached to their uppers by turn sewing machines 
not leased to tho lessee by the lessor or Its assignor, or in the manufacture of any boots, shoes, or other 
footwear which have been or shall be slugged, heel scat nailed, or otherwise jiartly mode by the aid 
of any “metallic” machinery not leased to the leasee by the lessor or its assignors. 

Five. The lessee shall pay to tho lessor on the last day of each calendar month as rent or royalty 
tho sum of one (1) cent fc»r each pair of misses’ and children’s and one and one-nuarter (U) cents for 
each pair of all other kinds of l>oota, shoes, or other footwear, or portions thereof, lasted or manufac¬ 
ture or prepared duringthcnextprecediiigealcndarmonthlnany way, whether wholly or In part, 
by the aid of the Icas^ machinery or any part thereof; provided, however, that In all cases when 
the lessee shall pay to tho lessor on or before the fifteenth day of the calendar month the rent or roy¬ 
alty due for the use of the leased machinery for the next preceding calendar month, the lessor will, 
in consideration of such prompt payment, grant a discount of fifty per cent from such rent or royalty 
due for such preceding calendar month. The lessee guarantees that the rent or royalty liercln pro¬ 
vided (lessall abatements) shall amount In eaeh calendar year, ending Peccmber31, to at lea^ fifteen 
(16) dollars for each calendar month, and at the end of each such calendar year the lessee shall pay 
to U )0 l«»or the amount, if any, by wnich the rent or royalty paid for said year is less than such guar¬ 
anteed rent or royalty: iVow’dcfi, hinmier, That i f In any calendar year the factory of the lessee remains 
wholly idle for any entire calendar month, then tho amount of rent or rciyalty guaranteed for toat 
year shall be reduced by one-twelfth for each such month that tho factory thus remains wholly idle. 

Six, The lessor may attach to tho leoscd macdilnory, or any thereof, an indicator or indicators to 
register the number of revolutions or movements of any part or parts thereof, and the lessee shall not 
allow any person (other than the Ic.ssor oritsi^nts) to disturb or interfere with such indicator or 
indicators. In case any indicator thus attachea Bhall from any cause cease to copectly Indicate or 
w^ter, or shall be disturbed or out of repair, or if the glass covering any such indicator shall be re¬ 
moved or broken orlnjured, then, and asoften asthe same shall happen, ihelessee shall immediately, 
by writing, notify the lessor, end at the seme time explain the circumstances under which the samo 
has happened. In case any Buch Indicator ceases to indicate or becomes or remains inaccurate, or 
the glass covering becomes or remains removed, broken, or injured, because of any fault of the lessee 
or anyone in his employ, or because of the failure of the lessee to give promptly the notice hereinbe¬ 
fore provided for, then, without prejudice to any other rights of the lessor hereunder, the lessee shall 
pay the lessor as rent or royalty, wlmout the rightto any discount, one and one quarter (!}) cents per 

pair for each pair of b(i • * - ---. 

the leased machinery o 

accounts,independent.^ ...___^-,v- 

the number of Doots, shoes, and other footwear, or portions thereof, in tho manufacture of which the 
leased machinery or any part thereof shall have been used, and shall allow the lessor at all times, by 
Itsagcnts or attorneys, to examine and to take copies of such accountsand entries of the lessw as may 
serve to determine the total number of boots, shoes, or other footwear or portions thereof made by the 
aid of the leased nmchlnery or any part thereof, and the leasee shall produce all such accounts and 
entries upon request. The l^soe shall require ^h of his operatora upon the leased machinery, or 
any part thereof, to keep upon blanks or blank books, to be furnished ny the lessor, accurate diuly 
records of the number of b<wt&, shoes, and other footwear, or portions thereof, In the making of which 
he has used the leased machinery, or any part thereof, and shall require his operators to sign such 
records, and if requited so to do ny the lessor, shall verify the same under oath, and shall also fumiw 
a^ further Information called lor by said blanks or bhmk boob; and the lessee shall send to the 
office of lessor in Boston, on or before the fifth day of each calendar month, the original records 
lor the next preceding calendar month kept by his operators as above provided for; and in case in 
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anv calendar month, none of the leased machinery has been used, the lessee shall notify the lessor, la 
wrltlDg, of that fact on or before the fifth day of the next surreedlnf calendar m<mth. 

And that the following agreements, stlpalations, and provisions are agreed to: 

Setkn. If at any time the lessee sliall failorceast* Utuse exclusively lasting machinery held by 
him under lease from the lessor for lasting all booUi, shoes, and other footwm made by or for him 
which are lasted by the aid of machinery, the )t»>sor, although it may have waived or i^ored prior 
instances of such failure or ceesation, may, at its option, terminate forthwith by notice in writing 
this lease and license and any other lease or license of lasting machines, lasting machinery, or last¬ 
ing devices then existing between the lessor and the lessee, whether as the result of assignment to 
the lessor or otherwise; and the possession of and full fight to and control of all lusting machines, 
lasting machinery, or lasting devm^s held by the lessee under lease or )ieousi> fnim the lessor or Its 

asslgnum shall thereupon revest in the leaser free from all claims and demands whatsoever. 

Eight. This lease and license shall continue, unless sooner terminated by the lessor because of 

breach thereof on the part of the lessee, or otherwise us herein provided, for seventeen years freun 

the date hereof. But ff any breach or default shall be mode in the observance of any one or moreof 

the conditions herein contained, or contained in any other k^awior license agreement subsisting 

between the lessor and the lessee, whether as the result of assignment to the lessor or otherwise, ana 

expr^ised to be obligatory ut)on the lessee, the lessor shall have the right, by nntia^ in writing to the 

lessee, to terminate lorthwltn this lease and li(*ens(‘, and also if the lessor so elects any other Tease or 

license agreements then in force between the U^ssor and the lessee, whether as (he result of assign¬ 

ment to the lessor or otherwise, and this notwithstanding that previous breuchi'sor defaults may 
have been unnoticed, waived, or condoned by or on bohaif of the lessor. If ui>on the expiration cn 

the full term of this lease the lc8H<«r doe.s not reqm»<t the return of the lea.se<l machinery, then the 
leased machinery shall continue to be held and uimnI under and in accordance with theeonditlonsof 
this lease and license, which shall thereupon bi‘ extended indefinitely as b) term; but thereafter 
el^er the lessee or the lessor, upon sixty days’notlee in writing to the other, may terminate this 
lease and license, whereui>un the leased machinery shall be ddivered forthwith to the lessor, as 
herein provided. Upon the expiration or tcmilnutioii of this lease and )ieeu8(>, or any extension 
thereof by notice or by reason of any default on th<> parted tlie lessee ns t<»thc temsof thisleaseand 
license, or any other lease or lii'cnse from the lessor, or olherwise as herein providwi, the Itasee shall 
forthwith deliver the Icasi'd machinery to the lessor at its oltice or factory in g<xxl order, reasonable 
wearnnd (ear alone excepted; and shall thercuiMui pay to the lessor the sum of one hundred and 
fifty (150) dollars as compensation for setting up the least'd machincTy In his factoiy, for instructing 

(tperotora. and for deterioration of the 1eas(>a max-hincry; and the lessee, for himself, his hoiw, exec¬ 

utors, ana administrators, hereby gnuits to tbe lessor, Its succeasors and assigns, full right, power, and 
authority to enter ui>on the premises and into any factor), ns^m, or any plwe where the leased 

machinery,orany part thereof, may be, and take i>oHscssion thereof and take away the mme; and the 

lessee shall Jiave no < aum for the repayment of any sum or sums, or any part thereof, which he shall 
have paid us consideration for the grant of this lease' and license, or fur rent or royalty, or otherwise, 
In respeet to the leased machinery. 

NtNE. A notice in writing, signed by the president, a vice-firt^iidenl, or the treasurer of the lessor, 
or by any assignee of the lessor's rights hereunder, and postc'd by prepaid letter addressed to the les¬ 
see or delivered at his usual or last-Rtiown place of abode or business, that the lease and license hereby 

G ranted is determinxHl or shall bedcterrainedaitho expiration of a certain period shall be asufflcient 
eterminatioii of the lense and license from the time of {>ustitig or delivering such notice or from the 
expiration of the period therein roentioiuid, as the ('ose may l)c. Any termination of this lease and 
license shall not release the lesstv from his oldigatioii (o pay renter royalty for the period prior to 
such termination, and shall be without prejudice to any other rights or remedies which the lessor 
may have for violation of contract, use of machines without right, or use of patented inventions 
witnout license. 

Ten. The lessee admits the validity of each and every of the letters patent of the United States of 
America owned by the I^sor or under which it Is licensed, any of the inventions of which are or 
hereafter may be embodied In the lca.sed machinery. Thu lessee also agrees that he will not directly 
or Indirectlyinfringeor contest the validity of or the title of the lessor to any of the patents refeared 
toil) the “Schedule of {latents" hereto annexed. The termination or cesser of this }(«so and license 
from any cause whatever shall not In any way affect the provisions of this clause or release or dis¬ 
charge the lessee from tbe admission and estoppel herein set forth. 

Eleven. None of the terms or conditions of this lease and license shall be hold to have been 
waived by any a^'t or knowledge of the lessor, its agents or employees, but only by an instrument in 
writing, signed by the presidenL a vlce-prcslaent, or the treasurer of the lessor. 

Twelve. The term “lessor" shall include the said United Shoe MachlneryCompany, and its suc¬ 
cessors and assigns. All the conditions and agreements binding on the lessee shall be binding on 
and enforceable against his legal representatives. In the constniction of this Instrument, words 
relating to the number and gender of the parties shall be read according to their real number and 
gender. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have duly exetmlcd this luHtrumcnt lii duplicate, the day 
and year first above written. 
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Boston, Mass., February js, mi. 

imiMOSY OF MR CHAELES tt M’DEEMOTT, 


Jiditor of the Hoot and iSkoe Jleaordrr. 


The aobcomniisHioii iu«t iu the rooms of the Home Market Club at 10.30 a. ui., Mr. 
Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. Charles H. McHermott, of Boston, editor and 
piiblisherof the Boot and .Shoe Recorder, appeared as a witness and, being dniy sworn, 
teetilled as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkk.) Please give your name, post-oOice address, and uccnpa- 
tion.—A. Charles H. McDermott; 11 and 18 Columbia street, Boston; I am editor 
and publisher of the Hoot and Bhoe Recorder. 

Q. How long have you been connected with that paper f—A. Since 1S84. 

Q. Is that a trade journal representative of the boot and shoe industry in Kew 
England 1—A. Yes, and of the United States. 

Q. Are you faintliar with the conditions of capital and labor embarked iu that 
industry in this part of the country f—A. Fairly so, in a general way—a newspaper 
way. 

Q. Will you please name the principal cities and towns where the shoo industry 
is the principal industry i—A. Lynn is the largest shoe manufacturing center iu the 
world, so far ns 1 know. It is certainly the largest in Massachusetts and the largest 
iu the United States. Following Lynn, llavorhlll comes second, although that claim 
is rather disputed by Brockton, which is very close. Haverhill manufactures more 
in women’s lines and Brockton in men’s lines. The value of the production in the 
two places is very nearly ei|ual, according to the last census. What the IIKK) census 
will show we havenojiguresyet. But following Haverhill and Brockton, there is no 
other town that is really so concentrated as those two. The ]irodnctiou varies. It 
IS a little more scattered. 

Q. Marlborough t—A. Marlborough would come third, I would think; I am not 
positive as to that. Then there are Weymouth and Worcester. In Worioster the 
shoe manniacturing is not the leading industry, but it is ignite prominent; and so 
on down through quite a number of small places, the factories being mure scattered 
than iu the ]>laces named. 

Q. In what other places are there important facturiosf—A. I do not know us I 
can answer that question—Newburyport. 

Q. Mr. Clakkk. Beverly, Newburyport, Marblehead, and Salem. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Brooktieid f—A. Brookfield. The factories ore pretty 
generally scattered through the State. There are 1,207 factories in Now England. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkk.) North Adame f—A. North Adams, yes; andConconL lean 
not recall them all. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Bochestort—A. Rochester, yes; and Mauidiestcr. 

Q. Dover 1—A. Lowell. 

Q. Anbnru, Me f—A. Auburn, Me., and Portland. 

Q. About bow many people do the New England factories employ 1 —A. 86,000. 

Q. And about how much capital!—A. The capital lo $M,00O,U0O; that is the total 
in New England. 1 have prepared from the census figures a comparative statement 
of the years 1860, 1870, 1^, and 1890 for the whole United States, and also fur the 
New England States. 

The witness read ns follows: 

“The boot and shoe manufacturing industry of New England shows a steady 
growth and development, with no specially remarkable features. Tho first radical 
change Brom old hand methods was in the invention and use of the McKay sewing 
machine for sewing soles to uppers. This was in 1860, and might be called toe begin¬ 
ning of the factory system. Previously a number of shoemokers had worked 
together in shops and with no mechanical assistance to Increase the efficiency. The 
rapid sole-sewing machine made it necessary to. organize the work so that the man 
working the machine conld be kept busy, and from that point came the real devel¬ 
opment of the shoe-factory system. 

“In 1874 there were 1,200 McKay machines in operation in the United States, and 
in 1890 this number bad increased to over 4,000. Later on, as the necessity for the 
division of the work developed, the factory system was farther developed, and 
numerons other machines for other details were brought in from time to time, nota¬ 
bly for quick work in finishing od'the edges of bottoms and soles. Prominent among 
these was the heel-lmmishing machine, the edge-trimming machine, and the edge¬ 
setting machine, which came in about 1^. Then, in 1869 machines were introdu^ 
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tor fMteslne ths solea with metal fiiteoinge—tbet li, sorow end wire futenlD^— 
and in 18% this wae rathn perfected into the standard screw macbli^ which ia now 
in use, which drives a screw wire into the sole and cnts its off inside and oatside, 
making a clinched fastening.” 

Q. In what grade of goods is that invention need t—A. It ia need in cheap work. 
It takes the pface of the old wooden pegs that were formerly driven by hand. 

(Beading;) “In 1870 machines were introdnoed for making and attaching the 
hem, and vations minor smaller machines for similar details nave been added, so 
that the tendency at present is to depend ns little as possible on unaided hand work. 
In 1877 theGoodycar machine, so called, was brought into practical success, altbongh 
it had been experimented with for some 10 years previous to tliat time. This dif¬ 
fered from the other machines for attaching soles, as it imitated the band-work 
method of first sewing a welt strip to the inner solo and then sewing to the onteole 
this welt on the edge—the old primitive hand iiintho<l. A number of iiiiiior machines 
were added to this system of sole attaching to supply the demand for a finer class 
of work than was possible with the other ’uachines, which sewed through the sole. 

“The result of the machine development and the factory system is that there is a 
greatly increased shoe production, which up to a few years ago was practicallv all 
taken by the people of the United States. As computed with 1860 the cost of suoes 
has been decreased more than oue-half, and the ijnality has been improved. In 1860 
the censns Sgures gave the value of the shoe prodnet per capita of population at 
$2.92; in 1870 the production increased to $2.77 on a gold basis; in 1880, to $3.90; in 
the production was $4.07 per capita of population, this being all alisorbeil in 
the homo trade, and the improved conditions of the country and the improved shoes 
furnished made an increased demand and lower ]iriccs.” 

(J. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Have the products of the Goodyear system largely sup¬ 
plants hand labor!—A. Almost entirely; yes. I will jnst read two sheets more. 

(Reading;) “The progress of the industry in New England, os well os in the 
United Status, is best shown by the aceoinpanying figures from theceiisiis. The figures 
for 1900 are not yet published'. The fignn>s for 1860 include all shoemaking without 
any classification. The table for 1870 as given covers only the shops with a product 
of $5,000 and over. The censns made that division lietween the gross iiidnstry and 
the shops making over $5,000uyenr. which was the inception of the factory idea, and 
they were on a grueiiboi'k basis. Of course it bus to he reduced in figuring 20 per 
cent. Eor 1880 and 1890 there is a regular division into factoriiw and custom-work 
shops; and taking the totnl of all the productions of shoos and tlio total for the 
factory prodnctioii for the deciide, it shows a steadily decreasing onipnt of ciistom 
hand work ae comjiarod with tlio factory work. The loading position of New England 
ill the prudiiotion of shoes is eliowii as early as 1860, when they first started the idea 
of associating the work in a shop, and a nniiiber of shooniakors associating thoir 
work and getting together and selling the prediiut; and the totiil in 1860 from the 
censns was 59.6 per cent of the whole production of the United States. 

“As the organisation of the factory system with uiacbiiiery progressed. New Eng¬ 
land kept in the lead and increased the production in 1870 to66.4 per cent of ttie whole 
United States. In 1880 the percentage was 68.4. We had gained a little more. In 
1890 other sections begiin to adopt the factory system and methods, and New England 
dropped back to 63.4 per cent of the total. An analysis of the figures also mows 
that New England wagee are the highest wages on the average per capita and the 
product per man is greater, and the only advantage tliat New England has in tlie 
industry at present, or has hod in fact, is the conceutratiou of work in the factory 
towns like Lynn, Rrookton, and Haverhill. Tiiis iiecesaarily tends to the highest 
possible development in mechanical appliances and uflicioiicy, andalso in the efiloiency 
of the workmen the stimulns uf the local competition tending, of course, to that 
development. It is claimed that the ooniing census figures will show a still greater 
gaiu for other sections as compared with Now England, although we think New 
England is pretty well up to the average of 18!I0, and the increase in the other sections 
win be no more than for the natural increase of population. 

“Althongh we have snoh a decided lead in the methods of shoo production, there 
was never much effort mode for extending the exiiort trade previous to 1890. Previous 
to 1890 the exports were about $500,000 or $6OO,00O a year. Since then there has been 
more effort made in exporting, and there is a gradual increase np to $1,^,649 for 
the calendar year 1897.” 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) That is from New England t—A. No, the United States. 

Q. The United States entirely!—A. The total exports. And since then there has 
been a more marked increase in the figures, the exports for 1898 being $1,944,423; for 
1899, $3,668,435, and for the calendar year 1900, jnst closed, $4,6%,%6; so that the 
real movement fur exporting shoes has been in the last 3 years. 

The tables here given are simply the census figures of the total production of the 
United States, number of establishments, capital, employees, wages paid, material 
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Bged, total product of factory, and ciiHtoin work; and then I have made these figures, 
the average prudiict per employee, the average wages paid, the value of the prodnot 
per capita of popnlution, the per cent of material used in the product, and the same 
for New England with the addition of the percentage of New England as compared 
with the United States. 


Following are the toldos submitted by the witness; 


Bouin and sioes.—A’ochiryproiiMctioM. 


UNITED STATES. 


Kanil)«rof ostabllBhmenlA. 

Capital!. 

BmpioyetiH. 

Wages paid. 

Materials uswi. 

Product. 

Total product of factory and cuHtom work .. 

Average prwluct for employee. 

Average wages paid.:. 

Value of shoe product per capita of ])opula> 

lion. 

Per cuut of material used to product. 


186U. 


12,846 , 
$23,n57,e27 I 
123,026 
|30,9;{8,080 
142,738,174 
$81,888,208 
$91,889,288 
$746.09 
$261.47 

$2.92 

46.6 


1870.' 


3,161 
$37,519,010 
i:t6,889 
$42,504,444 
$80, .502,718 
$146,704,005 
$181,644,000 
$K63 12 
$250.23 

$3.77 

58.8 


1880. 


l,9r>0 
$42,994.028 
111,052 
$43,001,438 
$102,442,442 
$166,060.354 
$190,920,481 
$1,495 25 
$387.21 

$3.90 

01.7 


1890. 


2,082 
$95,282,311 
130,333 
$66,375,076 
$118,78:t,831 
$220,649,358 
$255,180,698 
$1,583.61 
$476.37 

$4.07 
53. B 


> Totals in grueubnek values, averages on gold basis. 


NEW 1‘:N(JLAN1). 


Number of establishments. 

Capital. 

Employees. 

Wi^espaid. 

Materials used.. 

Product. 

Total product of factory and custom work... 

Prodnot lier employee. 

Average wages. 

Percentofmaterialsto product. 

Per ceotof New Kuglaud produoliou to total 
TTntted States. 


1860. 1 

1870. 1 

1860. 1 

1890. 

2,554 

1,360 1 

1,125 1 

1,214 

$12,022,403 

$21,433,664 ' 

$24,862,333 

$54,389.199 

81,017 

98,6M 

71,517 1 

85,913 

$19,981,845 

$27,609,116 

$28,574,114: 

$42,140,463 

$29,070,813 

$56,773,000 

(7(1,0(11,272 

i $77,685,628 

$54,815,948 

$97.425,381 

Sill, :i64.440 1 

1 $140,032,656 

$54,815,048 

$102.04U,327 

$113,551,040 1 

$144,178,066 

$676.02 

$1,330.15 

$1,557. o:{ 

1,640.41 

$246.64 

$:i78.13 

$399.40 

1 $490.50 

53.6 

58.3 

62 K 

55 I 

59.6 

66.4 

1 68.4 

63.4 


> Totals ill greenback values; averages on gold basis. 


Q, (By Mr. Ccarkr. ) Where «xe the principal foreign markets for American-made 
shoes?—A. Great Britain is the largest, Australia next, Canada next. The West 
Indies lead Canada, which comes foni1;h. and Mexico and Central America follow in 
order. .. 

Q. Can you give the e.x|)ortaiion by value to each of those places the last liscal 
year?—A. Yes, I can give it; got It from 1897 to 1900. 'J’he iigures are compiled by 
the Boot and Shoe Reconlcr of February 6, 1901, and are as follows [reaiUng]: 
^^The gain in the exports of boots and shoes is a remarkable feature in the progress 
of our industry, and with the pi^itioii now secureil lu foreign markets this increase 
is likely to bo larger in the near future. It is true that our exports of shoe machinery 
to the amount of $1,028,267 for 1900 will better enable foreign manufacturers to meet 
the competition of our shoes, but it will take time for them to acauire the skill and 
efficiency in handling the machines and adopting our factory methods. The stupid 
obstinacy of the British trade unions will work to our advantage in the English and 
colonial markets, and onr gains there will be relatively larger until tbe workmen 
come to a realizing sense of the situation. For the year 1900 the exports to Great 
Britain amounted to $1,095,672, us compared with $349,030 for 1898. The exports to 
Australia for 1900 wore $1,3^,416, ns compared with ^24,729 for 1898. These two 
amounts figure more than half of our shoe exports. 
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foliowisg shows th« progress of our export trade in shoes with some of the 
leadiDg countries for tiie caleudar years lii97ol9CI0: 


Great BrltiUB.... 

AuatrtiU. 

Canada. 

Germany. 

France. 

Other Enrupe... 
Central America 

Mexico. 

West Indies.... 
South America. 
Afric4». 


1807. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

$323, B28 

$:)49,030 

$710.134 

$1,094,672 

285, M4 

324,729 

753,881 

1,3:18,416 

237,51$ 

s4«.m 

440,772 

400,021 

29,515 

07,420 

101,355 

142,020 

22.175 

32,440 

44,845 

82,446 

32,482 

mjtio 

66,755 

60,697 

91,823 

84,881 

143,402 

167,129 

72,540 

116,099 

325,507 

350,964 

250.279 

278,561 

648.507 

572, $06 

09,067 

70,640 

88,475 

130,840 

95,524 

79,884 

146,491 

135,227 


will bo uotio(‘(l that there is a steadv gain in nearly every case; but with 
(Jauuda and other coiiiitries of Europe aside from liritain, France, and Germany 
there is a decrease from 1SU9. For Canada the figures would iudicate a development 
of the shoemaking industry there, with correspondingly less demaudfor our goods. 
The decrease with Africa, as compared with 1899, is etisily accounted for by the 
war in progress there, and the decrease with Wi>i Indies may he only temporary: or 
it may indicate that the Spanisli inaiiiifacturersare regaining soinetbing of the busi¬ 
ness of which they formerly iield exclusivo control.” 

Q. (By Mr. Clahkk.) Are you able to stiitc what methods the trade have intro¬ 
duced to secure these foreign niiirketsf—A. No special eH'orts; only ihai they have 
made more of an effort. Some few have associated their efforts and sent men to 
establish depots in London, where they carry some considerable stock, so that they 
can supply the demand from there. 

Is there a,joint effortf*-A. I understand so; yes. 1 am not familiar with it. 
There is something of that kind dune. Others are working independently. I think 
one firm here is starting retail shoe stures—K. B. Grover 4!k Co.—the Emerson shoe 
muDufactnrers. Tliere has boon more of an effort in the lost 3 years to push the 
trade outside tlian'there has been before. I’rovioiis to that time the iiiauu^tnrcrs 
would simply accept ordera that they got and fill them in an indifierent way, which 
was very often unsatisfactory. They looked on foreign trade os something they did 
not really care about iiincli. It was too much trouble and tr>o much risk, and they 
did not give it real busiuess attention, as has been done in the last 3 years. 

Q. What do yon think is tbi^ principal cause of theirnewonterpriHem that field f— 
A. Oh, they have awakened f o the fact that there is a profit in it. Thev supply the 
shoes at a price that will sell them, and the shoes are better in quality. It is a 
mere matter of business arrungemeiits to push the sale of them as they would in any 
markets here. 

Q. The growth of domestic competition has something to do with it?—A. To some 
extent; yes. Tho^owth of the VN'estern coiiipetitioo particularly has made it rather 
more difficult to sell shoes from the Eastern factories West, and they are more will¬ 
ing now to look abroad tbnn they were when they had a home ilemand that would 
ubsorl) pretty much all they turned out. 

Q. A shoe manufacturer in Chicago testified before the commission last spring 
that his conc.erii makes fine goods and finds its best market for them In the Eastern 
cities, particularly in Boston. Are yon familiar with thatconrseof trade?—A, It 
might be so. That is contrary to the ordinary course of trade. It is possible thatin 
au individual case it might be so; hot, of course, the ordinary course of trade has 
been for 20 or 30 years in the other direction. 

Q. Is it a fact that tb<* New iCngland manufacturers still have a very large Western 
trade?—A. Ob, yes; according to the percentage there they still run, I should say, 
not loss than 60 per cent of the total production. 

Q. Is it the custom of buyers from different partsof the country to come to Boston 
and meet the shoe manufacturers or their ageoU?—A. Yes; this is the recognized 
headquarters of the shoe industry, and men in that line and every jobbing bouse in 
the United Btaks necessarily deal in Boston more or less, and they all come here. 
Tho New England pi-odnctiou supplies the demand for the cheap ordinary grades of 
shoes that are sold to jobbers and through country stores, and sell at retail for lees 
than $1.50. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Now, you are speaking about $1.50 and $2 shoes. Do yon 
mean children’s, misses, women’s, or men’s?—A. Oh, I would pot that under adults— 
meu’s. 

Q. Men’s shoes?—A. Yes. There is no standard price of those; you can not tell 
what they are. 
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Q. (B; Mr. Clarkk.) Is the shoe industry in the conntiy towns or remote districts 
from the shoe centers in New England growing or decliuingt—A. It is hard to tell. 
There are changes both ways. A factory established in HaverhiU, fm- example, will 
have a series of annoying strll i *, and it will move out into some country town, and 
will stay there for a number ui years. They will find some disadvantage in the way 
of shipments or in the way of ^tting extra labor when they want it, or in the way 
of pttiug the machinery snpplies promptly, and for v/hatover reason happens, they 
will come back to Haverhill and try it again. Still the tendency on the whole is 
roUer to scatter. We have had a nnin er of oases where they have come back after 
being ont and decided on the whole luat they had better remain in, but not alone 
among the Haverhill people. On the other hand, qnite a number of mannfaotnrers 
have gone out and stayed, and said that they could manage their forces better and 
manage their business better and have it more under their control. So that, taking 
it both ways, 1 should say the tendency is more away from the towns or centers 
than toward them. 

CJ, Are some of the New England States enacting laws permitting cities and towns 
to exempt factories from taxation for a term of years f—A. I think that has been the 
case for a long time. There has been qnite a custom to do that. I think the tend¬ 
ency lately lias been to restrict that practice more. 

Q. Is there any snch exemption in Massacbiisettsf—A. I understand there is. I 
could not say. 1 do not know how it is in Maesachnsetts, but I know it is so in some 
of tlie outside States—New Hampshire, Vermont, I think, Uairs—and they bid very 
high for factories. Local business associations will build fm rios and give them a 
low rental and exempt them from taxation and offer extraoi-mary inducomenta to 
secure factories. 

Q. Have the small country factories been successful, as a rule f—A. I do not know 
how to answer that qije.4tion. I think, on the whole, they n.ive; the smaller ones I 
doubt. Of liourse, the proper man will make a success almost anywhere. The man 
who simply goes to take advantage of the inducements offered will probably not 
make a sui'cess after the inducements are ended. 

Q. Can you give us a little account of the introduction of shoe machinery, whether 
or not that has encountered ditllculties from time to time!—A. Oh, yes: bntnotas 
lunch as would be expected. Wlien the first machines were introdneed the workmen 
fought considerably, hut latterly they take a different view, and they are quite willing 
to accept the machines and make tile best of them. We have had comparatively little 
trouble on that head within reci ut years. 

Q. How does the number of people enqiloyod in the industry conmare now since 
the general introduction of machinery with the prev ions period f—A. Of course, there 
are fewer employed )>roportiuuutely to the number of shoes made, lint the number of 
employees is prohahiy about the same, the greahir prodnetion coining from the 
increased raecuaui'cal iqqiliaiices. 

Q. Do they work fewer hours in the week than they did under the old system f— 
A. Yes: the factory work, of course, has regular hours and the time is shortened. 
The old hand-work system was 18 hours a day. 'fhere was no limit of time or of any¬ 
thing else. A man simply worked as long as he could. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Have you any knowledge as to the comparative quality of 
the goods exported; that is, the quality compared with the goods sold in the home 
market t—A. Of course, the tendency would ho to export the better grades, the finer 
grades of shoes, because in cheap grades we have very little advantage. European 
markets are supplied very well with a coarse, ordinary, heavy shoe that I do not 
think we could compete with them in making. But with a finer grade, that has a 
good deal of ornamentation and fine work on it, we can utilise mechanical appliances, 
and we can get results, and there is a certain aiiioiiiit of style and fashion, and so on, 
that makes the demand. 

Q. Have yon any means of telling what proportion of the four and one-half mil¬ 
lions, more or leas, of exports of 1900 were from New Engliindf—A. No; it is impos¬ 
sible for me to tell. 

Q. Bneaking of the increase of machine work compared with hand work, is not 
there luso an actual increase in the production of handmade goods! Taking the 
outputs of I860,1870,1880, and 1890, do they not show an increase in the hand pro¬ 
duction t—A. No, I should say not. 

Q. Have yon any means of knowing the total number of inacbiiies used now in the 
production of shoes in all the different parte f—A. No, I could not tell offhand. 

Q. I have heard it stated it was as high as 80. Have you any means of knowing 
whether that is an exaggeration!—A. No, I do not think it is. Of course every fac¬ 
tory dift'ers. 

Q. 1 am counting all the machines used in any factory in the different parts of pro- 
dnolng a shoe.—A. No, that wonid not be. 

Q. rtevions to 1860, practically, the only machine used was the Grover & Baker 
sewing machine for stitching the uppers!—A. Yes. 
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Q. 'Hav« jon say familiarity with the introdactiun of the lasting maohine, the 
machine for lasting elioesf—A. No familiarity. I have watched the progreae of it 
in a general way—the experiments and the failures, and, lioslly, what they have got 
at present. 

(J. Have yon any means of knowing what proportion of the shoes that are mann- 
factured are lasted by niaoiiinoryf—A. No; I oonld not give an intelligent answerto 
that question. 

Q. is that machine applicable to all grades of shoes, whether of good or bad 
quality!—A. They claim so. There are different uiodilications of it. Some fm’tories 
will not nse it; some maiinfactiirers reject it entirely. 

Q. On the good quality or niedinm i|nality slioes is the rejection made!—A. 
Mostly, of course, on the better qualities. 

Q. They prefer on the better ({nality to last by liandt—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that due to odd styles!—A. It is just tlie manufacturer's idea. He wants a 
certain ^ade of product, a certain result, and thinks he can not got it with the last¬ 
ing machine, so be prefers the baud. 

Q. But it is a commercial success, speaking generally!-A. Generally, yes. 

Q. Ho yon know anything about a combination among the manufbotnrers of sboe 
machinery!—A. The Ilnitetl Shoe Machinery Company have the trade; they are in 
control of the shoe machinery. 

Q. When you say the control of tlie shoe machinery, would you kindly enumerate 
the different machines that tlie company controls, so far as you are able!—A. Yes; 
they have the control of practically all inachiues that it is necessary to use in a fac¬ 
tory. They can supply a factory outright with all that is necessary. 

(j. Do they control the McKay and Goodyear machinesi-A. Yes. 

Q. The expiration of tlie patent on the McKay machine does not interfere with the 
control of it!—A. They simply supply it, and there has lieen nobody else that offers 
the machine for sale. 'I'liore is no legal w'ay to control it. It is simply a matter fbat 
they hold the business control of. 

Q. There are some machines, liowevor, that they control by owning the patents!— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Has the Goodyear patent extiired!—A. The basic patent has, but tbeminorpat- 
ents, tlie modification patents, 1 believe, are still operative. 

Q. Then the llnifed nlioe Machinery Company, without enumerating, controls snb- 
tantially all the macliiiics that are nei’essary in tlie production of shoes!—A. They 
control a line of macliinery; but outside of tiiat there are other machines in the 
market that can be utilised in place of their machines. 

Q. Speaking practically!—A. This is their position; They have a complete line of 
shoe macliinery, and their iiiduci'iiicut is that they will outfit yonr factory from end 
to end and take care of it ail the way through. 

Q. What is the method of using that machmery; is it sold outright or is it leased !— 
A. Iheir patented machinery is leased. 

Q. (By Mr, Clahkb.) Lot me inquire here, arc there two large shoe machinery 
companies!—A. Yes; a second one is in the field, and probably a third one. 

l^. What are the names of the two!—A. The United Shoe Machinery Company 
and the Standard Shoo Machinery Company. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Are the machines of these competing companies the same 
as the others!—A. Yes; they practically do the same work, 

Q. Now state, if yon please, what has been the method under which these raoebiues 
are operated.—A. They are leased. 

Q. 'I'bose on which the patents have not expired are leased!—A. Yes. 

Q. How is the royalty paid!-A. By the number of pairs. 

Q, Do they fix the sum or do they have other methods!—A, They have a eonnter 
on the machine. The old McKay machine, you know, bad a telltale, and they hare 
a fixed sum. 

Q. There is no sum now!—A. In some cases they fix the sum. 

(}. The McKay machine is now sold outright, is it not!—A. Yes. 

Q, Andl 8 app 08 etbeothermacbincB,asfastasthepatentsexpiret—A. Asinnder- 
stand it, though 1 am not tboroughly familiar with the shoe machinery, the priuci- 
pal patents are on tbe Standard screw machines, the lasting machines, the Gowyear 
machines, and the heeling machines. 

Q. Have you any knomedge of the feeling of tbe manufacturers toward this com¬ 
bination in the shoe machinery !—A, There has been some friction becanse the sboe 
machinery company undertook to prohibit the mapufactarers iYom using any com¬ 
peting machinery, to prevent manufacturers from nsiug the competing machines. 

Q. Are you in possession of any of the agreements, or a copy thereof, between the 
shoe machinery company and the mannfactnrers!—A. Yes; I have copies. And on 
that matter last week there was an adjustment made whion relieves the manufac¬ 
turers of a portion of the royalty. 

Q. Was that adjustment referred to in the article which appeared in your paper 
February 13!-A. Yes. vr r 
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Q. Will you kindly submit a copy of that as an appendix to your testimony t— A. 
yes: I will submit what would be better, a report of the secretary wbo had the mat* 
ter in charge. (See exhibit.) 

Q. What are the relations between employer and employees, generally speaking, 
lu New England ?—A. Generally speaking, very satisfactory. I do not know of any 
Motion except on very minor matters. 

Q. There has been no serious strike within a few years, has there, in the shoe 
indnstryt—A. No; not in ten years, no general strike. 

Q. Hove you any knowledge as to the organisations among the working men, 
whether they are strongf—A. Yea; the workingmen are very well organised; the 
Boot and Shoo Workers’ Union is. It seems to be well managed, and 3iey are con¬ 
ciliatory in their ways as far as I know. 

Q. You think, then, thoiu is a better understanding between employers and 
ei^loyodtban formerly f—A. Yes, 

Q. Are you familiar, in a general way, with the laws of the State concerning sani¬ 
tation and the hours of labor in factories!—A. No; I am not. I could not give any 
testimony on that point. 

Q. You know that there arc such laws!—A. Yes. 

Q. And do you know that they give general satisfaction, as arule!—A. I have not 
heard much complaint, so I thiiik they have. 

Q. The goiieral sentiment of this State is in favor of liberal legislation in that 
direction!—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of anything in the way of State or national legislation necessary 
to suggest in connection with the shoo trade!—A. No; 1 can not suggest anything, 
except that I suppose the iii.inufacturers here would very much like to see the sub¬ 
stance of the laws that they arc working under carried out in other places where com¬ 
petitors have advantages tliat tliose laws give. 

Q. Explain that a little more fully, please.—A. I refer to some of the Western 
States, for instance, on the siiiiject of child labor, inspootiou, hours, female labor. 
'I'he laws of Massachusetts aro enfon-ed. 

Q. Do yon know that there are factory-inspection laws in 19 States of the Union 
at the present time!—A. 1 know there are not in other States. 

Q. I know there are factory-inspection laws in 19 States, so there must be factory 
inspectors, and those States include the largest niaunfactiiring States generally; so 
that the disparity is not so great.—A. I have heard no specilic complaints; only gen¬ 
eral complaints. 

Q. Do your two tables of statistics cover tbo wages per man!—A. Yes. 

Q. And there has been an increase during the decades that you referred to!—A. 
Yes. In 1860 the average wages were $251.47; in 1870 reduced to a gold basis, 
$260.23; in 1880, $387.21; in 1890, $476.37. 

Q. You have not the figures for 1900, of course!—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do you know anything about the wage paid in Europe— 
England, say!—A. Not detinitely; only in a general way. I know it is less than 
half of what onr men get. 

Q. How do you succeed in manufacturing shoes and exporting to England!—A. 
Purely on acimunt of the system. By our system and the use of machinery wo get a 
much larger product and utilize the labor to so much better ailvantage that we get 
a better result. 

Q. Have you an advantage also in the use of machinery!—A. Only ns far as we 
use it. Our advantage is that the English do not use it. It is opeu to them to use, 
of course. 

Q. Aro the wage earners in this country able to turn out more per man than they 
are in England!—A. Not iia individuals, no; certainly not; because those very men 
oome here to work, and they are practically onr workmen. They can not change. 
It is merely in the system and the niiinagement. They do each day's stunt. There 
is a little dili'erence in this way, particularly in Great Britain; The labor unions aro 
very strong there and very arbitrary, and the fundamental theory that they work 
on is that there is a certain amount of work to be done, and if one man does a little 
more than his share, there will not be enough to go round; and that idea is carri^ 
through everything, so that the very moment a man begins to try to push ahe^ a 
little more, with toe idea of earning more, he is cautioned and warned, and expelled, 
if necessary. 

(J. You say the better grade of shoes is exported to Europe, esjieoially to England, 
That is the shoe that has the greatest amount of labor upon it, is it not!—A. Yes; 
yon might so qualify my statement, 

Q. Does it snow a greater amount of skill than is usually put upon the shoe in 
England!—A. The shoes can be made in England just as well, emWlying just as 
much skill; but if they were made in England they would bo made almost entirely 
by hand work, and the hand work in that case would cost more than the work we 
put on here, so that the result would make the cost more. They are not lacking in 
Knowledge or expert ability or in anything of that kind; and by working on onr 
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particnlar Hysteiu they would got the result. Ultimately they will have to do the 
same tkiog that we do. 

Q. la there auy advantage iu the material that is used in thin ooimtryf^A. No; 
not over Great Britain, l>ecau8e the makers there net the Name material. 

Q. Do you manntaetnre a claoe of goods peculiarly for that trodef^A. No; not 
esp^ially. lu some iuatanrea our luanufacturers adapt the patterns a trifle to suit 
the country; hut on the whole. 1 should say not. 

Q. Are toe ntanulacturers in this country generally mcorporate<l oontpanieNf —A. 
No, I should say not. 

Q. Partuersbi]M merely f—A. The inoorimratiug idea In growing, and the tendency 
is to iuoor|)orate more insteatl of having partnerships. 

Q. Is there a tendency to form larger corporations that have more capitalf^A. 
Not DecesNarily larger, hut the corporate form is prefetTed to the ordinary partner- 
ship. 

{). Would large capital reduce tlie cost of prodnctiun f—A. Yes, (<» some ostoiit» 1 
presume; hut the product of shoes is so diversifled that that element would figure 
less than in a straight product, such as iron, steel, or anything of that kind, where 
there is no variation in the <'hara(!ter of the product. There is so large and so wide 
a variation in the product of hIioch tliut the feature of large capitalii^ation dooH uot 
have BO mnoh efl'ect. 

Q. Would large <'orporaiious he any advantage in the introduothm of youi* shoes 
iu foreign marketsf—A. Certainly, tlie matter of capital and long credits would 
have. 'I'he foreign trade generally has heretofore been NM]»p]ied from Kiiro]ie, ho 
the idea of Jong credits is almost universal, and firms iimke their profit more on 
interest than they do on prices. 

Q. You speak of tiu' association; that is merely the association of the dilTercnt 
factories to introduce their goodsf—A. Yes, merely three tactories making diflTerent 
lines combined on one salesman to represent the three <lit!'cicut lines at one bouse. 

Q. ^lly Mr. l.ncitMAN ) What effect have the department stoiHis bad on the dls- 
tribntiou of shoes and the prices obtained for them f—A. No appreciable effect, I 
should say. 'J'hey buy the same as other ]>urties, and the expense of retailing is 
practically the same. 

Q. (lly Mr. A. L. Hakkih. ) Are shoes of the same (piality choa]mr now than they 
were ten years agof—A. Oh, very much so; yes. 

Q. To what is that n*dmtiou <lue, the introduction of machinery?—A. Partly; 
almost wholly. 

Q. Do the machine-made shoes wearaswell astlie handmadeshoesf—A. Yes; they 
are of Just the same material I'lu* wi^ar is iiractically the same. 

Q. Are they as easy to thii foot?—A. Thar is merely a iiiattorof the pattern or cut¬ 
ting. There would he no diflVTonce in that purtM'ular. 

Q. Speaking about the uiacliinery, do I understand that the maehUies are divided 
for special work on the sh<»e? I'hut is, you ha\e a machine for putting mi the heel 
and making the heel; is that separate from the of her part of the imichinery?—A. 
Y'es, it is. 

Q. The mIioc, then, is made by different inacbinesf— A. Yes. 

Q. Take the roach me for putting on the heel. What amount of work will it dons 
compared with haml ialmr?—A. It would be bard to give an answer, because it is 
bard to determine Just what such things would be. 1 hardly know how to put it, 
but oertniuly very mu(di more. One man with a heeling machine, will ]Mit on all of 
the heels necessary in a shop where it would take 1.5 or 20 men to do it by hand. 

Does the same proporiioii rnn with the other iimebinesf—A. That is the >dea 
all the way through. 

Q. You think one man to ea<di machine would do as much work as t5 or 20 men 
would do by band t—A Yes. 

Q, (Bj^ Mr iJTCHMAN ) Would it be quite fair to re<'kon that wayf—A. 1 would 
not specify 15 or 20 or 30 or 10, hut in a general way that is the way it is. 

Q. Js it really a displacemont inasmuch as the rnaebinos have come in and done the 
work t—A. That is the old question. It is a displacement at that [larticular point, 
but the r^uHs prove oxcrwlndmingly that there is a mucli larger demand for labor 
fbaii before 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. HAifRis.) Is that due to cheapening the product very enor- 
roonsly f—A. Yes. It has nsnally worked out that where toere is the greatMt devel¬ 
opment of labor-saving appliances in the United States there is iu be found the high¬ 
est rate of wages. The lowest development is in China or India, where yon have the 
opposite result. That is the invariable rule Wherever yon find a development of 
machinery and appliances you find a corresponding development and requirement 
for wages. 

Q. In the end the machine has lieeu of no disadvantage to the laliorerf—A. Decid- 
edivau advantage. 

Q. Is it not the general rnlet—A. 'fhe absolutely nniveital rule. 
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Q. Ih Dot that fact being accepted now by the laboring men in thie onnntry them- 
eelveel—A. Yee; and in Uteat Britain, bnt there the growth of the aoqaieaceuec ie 
very, very slow. They arc fighting it very hard. 

Q. Was the introduction of improved machinery very serionsly contested, when 
first introduced, by the laborers in thie country t—A. Not in every case. In the shoe 
trade it was more on an independent basis, and the results were accepted gradnally. 

<J. (By Mr. Litchman.) Thegrowthof machinery has been along with the growth 
of business in this country, partlcnlarly in the shoe trade!—A. Yes; the great' 
advantage which this country had (of course it is not relevant to the shoo business 
imrtioularly), bntniy general idea is that during the civil war we had a scarcity of 
labor an^ tliat scarcity forced these mechanical appliances to the front, and the 
results were accepted and shown to be advantageous before there was a chance to 
organise opposition to them. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the McKay machine was brought into practical use in 
18611—A. Yes; ,i ust at that time they could not get labor. There was q nite a serious 
opposition in Lynn, bnt the pressure was so strung it wns swept away. 

Q. There was opposition to the introduction of lasting machines by the lasting 
imionsf—A. Yes; tWe is opposition yet, in a measure. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakeis.) Your figures show an iiicreiise in the East, or rather in 
New England. l>o you know bow far that will generaliy go, taking the country 
over, where the small shoe shop has gone and the shoe manufactory takes its place t— 
A. Tliese figures are for tlie wbide country, including New England. I can only 
apprnximato it in tiiis way, as I have explained that the censns gives a separate report 
for shoe factories and another report fur shoe custom work and repairing. Taking 
the total yon have the total shoe product, and by comparison you get the conditions. 
That is the only way yon can approximate the actual results. 

Q. (By Mr. Claekk.) Do yon know how the shoe manufacturers in this section 
generally regard the tariff on shoesf—A. Practically they do not know there is any 
tariff, because there have been no imports of shoes into this country—that is, no 
imports in n cominerciiil way for 25 years. Some lU or 15 years ago some stores in 
Boston mudea feature of selling English and French shoes, charging a very excessive 
price for tliem. I do not call tliat commercial importing. But aside from that cir¬ 
cumstance there has been no imiiortntion of shoes practically since the war, when 
we first developed the McKay machines and got started on that line. Four out of 
t) manufacturers will say there is no duty on shoes. 

(j. With the eNtensive introduction of American shoo machinery abroad would 
there be, in your opinion, any danger from importations if the tariff were repealed!— 
A. 1 think it would be a very decided advantage to leave it on, because the time is 
liable to come any day, particularly in eouie specialty. Canada is now developing 
quite ra)ddly in shoe machinery; so with Ocrinany, France, and Switzerland, which 
are fully equipped with the best iiittchiuery we have. They iiave a great advantage 
in the price of labor, and it would be comparatively easy for them to go in lor special¬ 
ties of some particular nature and get an opening. 

Q. Is the duty of 25 per cent on shoes any obstruction or embarrassment to the 
maniifucfnrcr in tliis country in any way!—A« No; it is practically a dead letter. 
As 1 say, there are no imports, and so there is no duty collected; it is entirely inop¬ 
erative. 

Q. Bnt yon think there might be imports!—A. There might be. There probably 
would be in a iniiior way if there were no duty. Some would attonipt it. 

Q. How do the manntactnrers in this part of the country generally regard the 
duty on hides!~A. They consider it as an iutory, a handicap; but in my individual 
opinion 1 think they exaggerate the effect. On the faceof it, it is of course a handi¬ 
cap, because we are obliged to import a certain amount of bides to make up the 
leatoer we need, and anything that tends to increase their cost of course is more or 
less of an uhstriiction. But the fact is that the proportion of imports is relatively 
small to the whole production of hides, and on the principle of market valnes of 
course the greater must control the leas, and the domestic bide production of approx¬ 
imately t o per cent mnst fix the hide value as against the 10 per cent imported. Of 
course the duty on the imports bus some effect. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) I have heard a manufacturer of leather say that when the 
duty was taken ofi' hides the liides in South America would advance exactly the 
amount of the duty. Do you know that to be a fact!—A. That was the fact pre¬ 
viously, 1 think, when the 10 per cent duty on hides was removed in 1872. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkk.) Practically has there not been an advance in the cost of 
hides to onr leather manufacturers since the duty was restored!— A. Hides have 
advanced, and it is easy to assume cause and effect, bnt the advance is very easily 
explained by domestic conditions. The great decrease in the domestic supply at 
that time and the change to more general prosperity easily aoconnted for the 
advance in the price of hides without any reference to the matter of duty. Of 
course It came nr the same time, and most shoe and leather men will say ri was 
due to the tarifi'. The tariff duty would account for 15 per cent, while the advance 
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WM in some oases 100 per cent, and no argument could make the 15 per cent duty 
account for the 100 per cent Mvanoe in price. It was a coincidence. But what 
they complain of most is the drawback duty on leather, which on the face of it 
gives the foreign maunfactnrer of shoes a trifling advantage. That is to say, there 
IS a drawback allowed on leather made from imported hides when it is exported. 
If the manofactursT here bujis it, he does not get the drawback. So the drawback 
is.a little premium to the foreign bnyer. The maim is made that it is a disadvantage 
in that war. 

Q. (By Hr. Litcbman.) Is there not an advantage to the homo market by opening 
everything for the surplus prmlnct of the factory?—A. Yes; it is an advantage to 
the leather men. They do not complain. 

Q. Is it not a farther advantage that a factory shall run to its full capacity t—A. 
Decidedly so. The drawback is a good thing, certainly, for leather. The only 
thing the shoe manufacturer says is he does not get the benelit of it in his particular 
business. 

Q. In other words, the tariff is a local issue f—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clahkr.) In view of the conditions, is it possible to trace the exact 
increase in the cost of leather to the shoe manufacturer as a result of the duty t—A. 
No; it is impossible, because in the first place we have gut to assume arbitrarily 
that this duty of l.'i per cent ailvanced the whole doiuestie proilnct, whioli of course 
as an econoniic statement is an absurdity. In a general way the l.'> per cent duty on 
leas than one-third of the supply, by all rules and laws that wo know anything 
about, would not raise the price of the bulk of the domestic hides. We have got 
to assume that it does. Then tlie cost of the hide will re)>r<‘acut approximately 
one-half the cost of tlie leather. .So the duty to the man that itses the leather is 
reduced by one-half to start on. The cost could not be advanced over 7i per cent. 
When yon get tlie shoe, the leather in the shoe is, roughly, one-third. By the time 
it gets to the shoe man it is one-third of one-half, no that assuming the gross result 
it IS not very alarming. 

y. Has there been no increase in the cost of shoes to the people since the duty was 
restoredym hides!—A. No; not much. 

Q. On the other hand, has there not been a general decline in price, owing to 
various improvements and quicker effleioncy in production f—A. Yes; there has been 
quite an increaseil export of ieutlier in the last 3 years, along witli shoes. In 1897 
the exports of leather ainonnted to i|il6,331,849; in 1898, iiil8,fi82,833; in 1899, 
$22,104,451; 1900, $21,297,539. 

Q. (By Mr. Li'I'Ciiman.) Was the leather exported principally oak tanf—A. Prac¬ 
tically no oak leather is exported. The exports of leather are tile hemlock product. 
That has been the case from the start. 

Q. (By Mr. CbAiiKE.) Has the new tannage by chemical process which has been 
developed in Philailelphia also tended to increase the exportation!—A. In that par¬ 
ticular line, but it is small. We need all the goatskins we cau get for oiir own trade 
and do not have much to sjiare fur export. 

Q. That leads me to ask if you are familiar with the changes in styles of leather 
used for shoes that have been made within recent years! How long is it since it was 
the general practice to wear long-legged boots!—A. In my recollection it is within 
the last 30 years that the long-legged boots have practically gone out of existence. 

Q. That change made a smaller deiiiaud fur leather!—A. Yes; naturally. 

Q. And bus there been in recent years a large increase in the use of goatskins!— 
A. Y'es; a very largo increase. 

Q. Is that due very largely to the Philadelphia tannage!—A. Yes; yon may say 
almost entirely. Previous to that the goat leather was largely French kid—glased 
kid—tanned vvith the alum or oil process, and it was easily destroyed. It could not 
stand water at all, and was only need for ladies’ shoes, for very fine work. 'I’liis 
iniueral tannage gives a leather that resists better and is very largely used. There 
is something of a famine in goatskins now. They have difficulty in getting the 
supply needeil. Onr iiomial import of goatskins 5 years ago was ab.uit $10,0(10,000 
to $11,000,0(10 worth, and last year it was $21,1X10,000 worth ($21,987,7741. Of that 
quantity very little is exported. It is pretty nearly all domestic consumption. 

Q. Do you know whether or not that new tannage has been iutroiluced in New 
England!—A. 'To some extent, yes. 

Q. Is it Biiccessfult—A. Oh yes. It is being introduced into Germany and France 
now. 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hahsis.) Did yon give the figures for the importation of leather !— 
A. No, I have not given them. I think I can give yon a general idea on that point. 
The imports of leather for lost year, 1900, amou nted to $6,196,770; for 1899, $5,750,937. 
That is the total of all kinds. The principal items are skins from Europe. Those 
include calfskins and goatskins. 

Is that leather in any way superior to onr tannage!—A. Not superior. It is a 
goM deal like the French shoes; some people want it and are willing to pay fur it. 
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Q. We have Jnet ne good leather in this country ns the French kidf—^A. Well, the 
Imjwrts run $6,UOO,UOU and the exports $22,000,000. 

Q. Does the fact that shoes are made from imported leather increase the price of 
theshoet—A. On thefaceof it, yes. The imported leather pays a duty of 20 per cent, 
and on the face of it it would cost more, but as a mat ter of fact, when there was areduo- 
tion of duty on French calfskins, for example, the French prices merely advanced 
that amount. Anything sold on the market has to meet the market price whatever 
it is, and the duty may he high or low. The quantity of imported leather is not 
large enough by any possibility to affect the general price; and yet at the name time 
it is likely it does alfect the price to any one who uses that particular material. 

Q. Is there any difference in the wear of the imported leather and onr owu tan¬ 
nage f—A. No. Onr hemlock tannage is su|ierior in wearing quality, as demonstrated 
by tests and everything else; but the people want the other and pay for it, and they 
are entitled to have it. 

Q. When the Jobber sells tlie stock made out of imported leather, ho advertises 
the fact?—A. Quits prominently. 

Q. Therefore it is higher in price?—A. Yes; leather that is imported, aside from 
skins tanned with hemlock—that means skins tanned in India by the Indian process, 
imported here and linished here. But aside from that the leather importml to this 
country is mainly for cnstoin workshops and goes largely to them. Their customer 
will want a particular French calf that he used to get years and years ago; insists on 
it, and of course he gets it. 

Q. Doestbisqnicker process of tanning produce as good stock as the old process?— 
A. There is practically no change in the ordinary process. There is a slight quick¬ 
ening of the process, but no essential change. The new process we wore speaking 
of is a special process for tanning goatskins, but the bulk of the leather wc use is 
hemlock tanned leatbei and there has been no c.liange, speaking generally. 

Q. Is steam used in any way to assist?—A. Yes; it is used in a general way, but 
the process is practically the same. 

Q. When we see a steam tannery advertised, it does not mean it does the work 
by steam?—A. bo; simply a steam engine to do the work, like a steam bakery nr a 
steam laundry. 

Q. What is the redative price of exported goods compared with the home price 
for the same goods?-A. It is the same price; no differenve. 

Q. Is the Aiiicrioan shoe for sale cheaper in Europe tbnn in this country?—A. No. 
They get better prices, because the shoes sold in Europe are fashionable fads, so to 
speak. They are not solii in bulk or in quantity. Fur instance, $l.f)0U,lK)U worth of 
shoes is sent into England. It would take probably $80,000,000 worth of shoes to 
supply the English market, so $1,000,000 worth is not going to cut much figure, and 
it will bo confined mainly to fancy lines. 

Q. It is not true that the American wearer buys more than the foreign consumer 
ofAmericanshoes?-A. No; decidedly not. 

Q. (By Mr. OLAliKK.) lias electricity been introduced in tauning?—A. There are 
claims made for it and processes claiming electrical use, but so far as 1 know it can 
not be called a commercial success. They claim it expedites the absorption of the 
tannic acid into the fibers of the hide, and so on, but it has not been demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of any large number of tanners. 

Q. Docs the competition have anything to do with fixing the price of the manu¬ 
factured product in the shoe business?—A. Very decidedly. 

Q. Has that been no sharp that it has become ruinous?—A. It has rained some. 
There have a good many factories failed from time to time. Yon could hardly say it 
was ruinous, tor some have prospered. lint it is figuring very close. 

Q. It is the survival of the fittest?—A. It takes very careful work to get through. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) Is there a tendency among manufacturers to make special¬ 
ties?-A. That is one eioilanation of onr success in shoe manufacturing as compared 
with other coniitries. The foreign manufacturer aims to make all the styles and 
grades that his trade calls fur. Necessarily the changing from one to the other 
involves a great deal of waste of time, material, and energy. Having the market 
that we have hero, and running the factory on one particular line of goods, so that 
every man in the factory from end to eud knows bis exact place and works auto¬ 
matically, yon get a result that is impossible in the other way. 

Q. Is not that individual specialization carried also to the extent that some one 
town will have a specialty ?—A. Yes. 

Q. For instance, Brockton ran to men’s shoes and Weymonth to high-topped boots 
in the days gone by?—A. Yea; it tends to development in that way. That is one 
explanation We have it at present; whether we will keep it permanently, that is 
another question. The chances are there are jnst as bright men on the other side as 
there are here, and they will learn it after a while. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkr.) Is there a New England shoe exchange?-A. Yes; it is the 
New England Shoe and Leather Association. It is merely a nneral association of 
the interests for any purpose that may come np. It started originally as a credit 
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r^rting agency, but they have dropped that feature of it, and now it U merely an 
adyieory association as to the bosiness standing of men and any sjiwial ({nestions 
that may come up. They have special conditions for iVeight ciassiHcations; and 
whatever tbey think affects their interests they try to meet It. 

Q. Do ail tbe shoe and leather mauiifactnrens belong Co it?-<-A. No; not all. We 
have a pretty fair representation, but it is like all associations in that there is no 
compulsion abont it. A good many do not belong and thuy get the lienefit without 
paying. 

Q. Are there other organixatious of thetrtidef—A. Not morcaiitilo organiications. 
We have a boot and shoe club. It is a dining club, minting once u month at the 
)ioiels<-purely a social organization—not business at all. 

Q. Is there any place in Boston where tbe product of all the Now Kngland shoe 
fm^tories is gathered and sold f—A. No; they are sold In individual stores. The New 
Kngland Shoe and Leather Association originally contemplated that, and for a num¬ 
ber of years did have a regular exchange, meeting twice a weidt, Wodu^day and 
Saturday. But when the building was burned down, iicuding the rebuilding of 
another, for some unexplained reason the custom died and was never revived. 

Q. (By Mr. LrrcilMAN.) Was that the exchange that formerly occupied No. 44 
Hanover street?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabkk.) Arc there any auction sales?—A. None practically. There 
arc some auction houses in New York and one iiore that sells coiiHiguod goods, but 
no general auctions. 

Q. Is there any agreinnent among inamifacturors c<m<‘orning the output or price 
or w'ages of labor?—A. None whatever. It Is (competition from ctid to end. 

Q. What is the general condition of it at the present time as regards prosperity 
compared with 3 or 4 years ago!—A. It is decidiy better; much larger ontpnt and 
better results all the way through. From 1894 to 1898 there was a very marked 
shrinkage in the output. Since then it has increased and now the maunfactiirers 
are generally very busy aud prosperous, although prices are close and tlio^ have 
to watch the coruers closely. But they get along much better than they did 8 or 
4 years ago. 

Q. What, in your opinion, would l>e the efl'ect of general tariff legislation by Con¬ 
gress upon the prosperity of this aud other industries?—A. This iudnstry would not 
bo affected dire(d.ly, because of the ]>ecu]iar conditions. Tbey have their whole 
supply at home, and the w'hole market practically, so there is ih» direct foreign com¬ 
petition comingin. At the same time, if it affected other industries it would affect 
the consumers of their product, as it did iu 1894 and 1896. 

Q. When measures are pending that affect the industries in that way, does the trial 
come on actively or is there some hesitr^ition?—A. They naturally wait, tbe same as 
in every other industry. Anything that affects the general prosperity affects the 
industry, naturally. They would got the same result as everybody else from tbe 
indirect ed'ect of measures changing general situation. 

Q. 8o far as you know, is there demand or desire for a revision of the tariff?—A. 
No. Aside from the matter of hides, there is no tariff Reiiti]m5nt eitlicr way—n<» gen¬ 
eral sentiment. 

Q. Do mannfacturorH attach enough importance to the tariff on hides so that for 
the sake of getting advantage in that tbey would hazard the general prosperity?— 
A. 1 hardly thinkso. 1 think the sentiment in favor of a change in tlie hide tariff is 
not so pronounced as it was at first. I think tbey are gradually appreciating the fact 
that it is not so drastic ns tbey feared. Some were very much alarmed, and predicted 
tremendous results, which never came. For instance, it was predicted that there 
would be absolutely no poraibility of exporting leather. On the face of ft it was the 
reasonable argument; that 15 per cent on the bides imported would ofieotually pre¬ 
vent the exportation of leather; but as a matter of fact tbe exportations of leather 
increased largely and shoo production and shoe exporting increased largely. Spe¬ 
cific evidence in figur(‘8 would be hard to point out. In a general way the dnty is 
not protective in any sense. It is not a revenue producer. Hides are a by-product, 
and what is collected is repaid back when the leather is exported, if any is exported. 
It is neither the free-trade theory nor the protective theory; it is neither the one nor 
the other. There is no economic reason for its existence on any theory. The nearest 
approach is the revenue tariff. The only tariff on hides was the Walker tariff in 1857, 
when it was included as a revenue duty and the war tariff of 1^1. In 1872 when 
duties were taken off tea and coffee and other articles the hide duty was included. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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EXHIBIT. 

TtHi Suob-Macuinkby Lxases. 


BBPORT or TUB COMMITTEK Of TIIK NKW RNOI.ANU SIlOB AND I.RATBES ASSOCIA¬ 
TION ON THE MODimi) KOBM OF LBASES—TUB NEGOTIATIONS AND THE RBSIIl-T. 


[From the Boot aod Shot) Beuordor, Fehruary 13, IflOl. I 

The special conunitteii of the New EDslaiid Shoe and Leather Association 
appointed to confer with the United Shoe Machinery Company for the purpose of 
sccutiDK a modification of objectionable features in the shoe-iiiachinery leases sub¬ 
mitted the following report: 

Boston, Fehruary iS, 1901. 

To the president and direetore of the New England Shoe and Leather Aeeociation: 

The committee appointed to consider the request that the New Englaoil Shoe and 
Leather Association sbonld secure some luodiHcation of the terms in the proposed 
lease of the metallic-fastening machinery by the United Shoe Machinery Company 
so that shoe inanufaclnrers would be permittcil to use such machinery in connection 
with lasting machines, welt-sewing inacliiues, or turn machines other than those of 
the United -hoe Machinery Company report as follows: 

This matter was originally referred to the patent couimiltee of this association 
early in Septcinber, lilOO, which committee, at a meeting held on September 12, IM, 

g ave a hearing to several manufactarers, and at a specim meeting of the full board of 
irectors on leptemlier 2f> made a report mentioning several clauses of the lease 
which were objectionable, and that in their opinion shoe manufacturers throughout 
the country ought to decline to sign or accept a lease containing such conditions. 
The report closed by recommending that a special committee be appointed to conter 
with the United Shoe Machinery Company and secure tlie removal or modification ot 
the objectionable cianses of tlie lease. 

For the reason that the questions involved were of such groat importance to oiir 
industry, and that two members of the committee on patenU were absent when the 
report was made iiii, the board of directors referred the report back for fnrtlier con¬ 
sideration at a full meeting of the committee. After considering the matter at 
another meeting, the committee on patents again submitted their report to the board 
of direetors at a meeting held October 3, and renewed their recoinnumdations tliat a 
special committee be appointed to confer with the machinery company. 

The report was accepted and the board voted that the exeentive coiumittee of the 
association, together with such others as they should appoint to join them, should be 
a special committee with full powers to act in the matter. 

At the first meeting of this special committee, held October 11, it was reemgnixed 
that the United Shoe Macliinery Company was the owner of the most complete 
system of shoe machinery in existence, and that it would be difficult to snccessfnliy 
conduct a shoe factory without using some part of that system of machinery. They 
also recognized that the service rendered by the company was generally efficient and 
satisfactory; that it was possible for a finaucially strong company managed by able 
men, controlling the different types necessary to make one complete system, to 
render prompter and more efficient service than a dozen or twenty different com¬ 
panies or individuals more or less scattered. They were also obliged to recognize 
that a company owning such a system, secured partially by patent rights, but more 
certainly by its mechanical and commercial situation, was in a position to dictate 
the terms on which it should place its machinery in our factories. 

Under some of the leases already in existence the lessees eunld demand new parts 
or machines substantially on the same terms as those already in operation, but to 
new leasees and for all new types of machines the company could refuse to put out 
any machine except on such terms as they deemed advantageous to themselves. 
The business and profits of the company, however, depended njion the use of its 
machinery, and it was the declared policy of the company to meet the reasonable 
views of manufacturers and thus secure their business. 

The president of the company disclaimed any intention to arbitrarily take advan¬ 
tage of the very stringent terms of the proposed lease, but insisted that such strin¬ 
gency was necessary in order to protect the company against dishonest lessees. He 
repeatedly asserted that no fair-minded and fair-dealing lessee would ever {lavo 
reason to complain. ' 

Under these circumstances the committee began its work. And in oixler that they 
might be informed on the legal aspect of the matter, they retained as counsel 
Hon. Richard Olney, Moorefleld Storey, esq., and George N. Goddard, esq., andhave 
since been assisted and guided by their advice. . 
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At the flfet conference President Winslow stated that b; consolidation of 
iuteieste the company bod been enabled to offer more faroroble terms thmi 
would otherwise have been offered to those who used their entire system. The inn' 
clod lease was designed to curry this into effect and would not be changed, but w^po 
the committee presented in detail the points they deemed important the president of 
the company agreed to put out also a modi lied lease, embodying some of the ohau^ 
asked for, especially the right to nee tiiometalllo-fasteiiingmaohinesiu ouunectionwitb 
lasting machines, welting machines, or turn-sewing machines other than those of the 
United Shoe Machinery Company, for which the company might charge for metallic 
fastening not exceeding 10 per cent more than was charged to those working under 
the ironclad lease. 

Theio were other points considered essential by our committee, and many and 
lengthy conferences were held in the endeavor to agree upon-them. 

It should be said that President Winslow was re^y to sit ooutinuoiisly day after 
day until the matter could be closed. The committee, however, because of other 
duties, cud beeanse they wished fully to understand the mutter ns they proceedefl, 
and because they must consult with parties at a distance, were rosjionsible for much 
of the delay. 

Meantime weoommunicated with a committee appointed by the Shoe Mauufacturera’ 
National Association fur a similar purpose, and suggested united action, and on 
December 14 a joint meeting of the two committees was held at the rooms of tlw 
New Kugland Shoe aud Leather Association. 

On the morning of December 1.5 a meeting of the joint coiuniittees was bold with 
uliicials of the machinery coiii]iany. This conferenee lasted all day aud well into tb» 
evening, but as no satisfactory results wore reached, aud as the members of tho 
committee of the National Association of Uuut and Shoe Maiiiifacturora (with tbei 
oxeepliou of Mr. Schober) wore obliged to return home, they delegated Mr. Schober 
to act for that aasociatioii in conjunction with the New England Association witbi 
full powers. 

On December 17 the machinery company submitted a draft of a mudilied lease 
which they expressed a willingness to adopt. While it contained several changes 
from the original lease it did not siifficioutly rover tlie moilifieatious asked for to 
meet tlie anproval of the committee, and the machiuery company was so informed. 

liepeateil coiiferences were held from ibis time on u]i to January 9. In tlio meau- 
time further moditicatioiis and cbitnges had heou made by the machinery company, 
but they did uot sufficiently comply with the requests of the eomiiiitteo to meet 
their approval, and the committee, seeing no immediate prospect of a satisfactory 
aiTaiigeiiieiit, proposed leaving fiirtlier discussion of the matter with the coiiusel of 
the committee and the coiiuseT of the machinery company. 

These conferences between counsel continued until January 99, when aiiolher draft 
of lease was siihuiitted to the committee, which it was decideil to accept. 

Some of the iiioditicatioiis or coiicessioiis secured are os follows: 

First. Under Ihe ironclad lease the lessee iu effect biuds himself not to use the 
metaliie-ibsteiiiiig machinery on shoes that have been lasted, welt stitched, or turn 
stitched on machines other than those leased from tlie United Shoe Macbinciy Com¬ 
pany. The iiioditied lease omits this provision and binds tbc lessee to pay 10 per 
cent more than the regular established price for fastening ni.vlerial as consideration 
for the privilege of naing its metallie-fasteiimg machines on work that has been 
lasted, welt stitched, or turn stitolied on other machines than those of the lessor. 

Second. The nioditted lease contains a clause wbiob secures to tlie lessee the right 
to obtain additional machines on the same terms from the lessor if the lessee’s busi¬ 
ness requires it. 

Third. While under both forms of leases the lessee agrees to iiao the lessor’s metallic- 
fastening machinery exclusively, the penalty for breach of this provision in the two 
leases dilfcrs. The penalty for falling to do this under the ironclad lease is the for¬ 
feiture of all leases in ail departments now or hereafter subsisting between the lessor 
and the lessee; also sneh breach makes the lessee liable to an action for damages. 
Under the niodified lease the failnre to use the lessor’s machinery exclusively, so far 
as the work in the factory permits, does not work a forfeiture of all leases, Imt only 
ot all leases of the metallic department machinery. 

Under the uioditied lease a breach of the agreement of extent of use and exclusive 
use of the metallic machinery works a forfeiture of all metallic-department leases, 
but of no others. A breach of this clause occurring within the tirst 5 years also sub- 
jects the lessee to an action fur damages, hut after 5 years the only penalty is the lose 
of all metallic-department machinery and leaees. 

FonnA. The estoppel clause in regard to contesting patents is qualified in the 
modified lease, so that it applies only to acts oommittea while the lease is still In 
force. Upon the surrender or cancellation of the lease the l•'<lopp^■l cIiiiihc is no 
loiwr operative. - 

Tie company agrees that the leases shall be iuterobangeahle until February 1,1902, 
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after which the modiheil lease can be changed to the ironclad, but not the ironclad 
to the modified, except by agreement. 

It should sot be forgotten that this committee was charged with the consideration 
ofAlM metallic-fastening leases only, and its work was confined to them, bnt during 
the aegotiations the president of the United Shoe Uachinery Company assured the 
committee that the lasting-machinery leases to bn put out would not prohibit the use 
of tho machines in connection with other welt-sowmg or metallic-fastening machines 
than those belonging to the company; also that tho wclting-inachine leases would 
not prohibit tbeir use in connection with the lasting machines other than those of the 
company. 

The metallic-fastening machinery lease is only one of several forms of lease which 
manufacturers will be asked to sign, and the coinmittcc suggest that manufactnrers 
should, before signing, carefully examine and perhaps refer to legal counsel all leases, 
so that they may unikrstand fully tho terms of the contract. 

It is clear that the intent of tho company is to make such contracts with shoe man- 
nfactiirers as to give it a monopoly of the munufactnre and sale or lease of shoe 
machinery, but the committee believes that if it aoiiuires such monopoly it must be 
done by serving shoe manufacturers, and therefore the cousuuiing public, better than 
they can be served by any other agencies. Tho moment they fail to lender such 
service their bold on monopoly begins to weaken. 

It is not possible to write a contract so strong as to com]iel the world to use any 
system when a better is obtainable. Whenever any one machine or system of machin¬ 
ery is created that will do tho work better or cheaper than that of the United .Shoo 
Machinery Company it will make its way. 

The fear has been expressed that should one company control all the machinery in 
use in the production of shoos it would be quite easy and enormously profitable to 
create a trust which would be u monopoly in the shoe manufacturing business. 

The committee has not discovered the remotest indication of such intention. The 
present managers of the United Shoe Machinery Companv are unusually able, expe- 
rienoefl men, and they know that their profits are to come from cooperation with shoe 
manufacturers rather than eomputition with ibem. 

Vour eommittee advises that manufueturers take time to understand each of tho 
two looses, particularly the agreements in regard to using tho machines exclusively. 
While neither may be entirely satisfactory, probably most manufacturers will find 
it fur their interest to execute one or the other. A large number who are quite will¬ 
ing to depend for their principal machinery entirely upon the United Shoe Machinery 
Company, believing they will be at all times supplied with the best system and on 
the moat reasonable conditions, will execute the ironclad lease. Those who wish to 
be free to use other systems or parts of systems will prefer the modified lease. 

The United Shoe Machinery Company, by its large capital, superior facilities for 
manufacture, and the employment of a large force of inventors and mechanics spe¬ 
cially skilled in the creation, manufacture, and care of shoo machinery, is in a posi¬ 
tion to be of immense benefit to the trade generally, and to serve its lessees ofiicieutly. 
It is for the interest of the trade shat it should continue to be so. Any impairment 
of its condition reacts upon the manufacturing interest. At the same time the dour 
should bo loft open for the encouragement of invention from any other source. New 
England leads the world in shoe manufacturing because of the genius for invention 
of Tier )>uopIe and the perfection of her machinery and methods. Stifle the oppor- 
tnnity fur invention in the slightest degree and you at once imperil our admitted 
supremacy. 

The committee believe that in the future os it has been in the past the relations 
between the cunipauy and its lessees will cuutinne to be harmoniuns and mutually 
advantageous. It is the declared policy of the company to meet every reasonable 
demand of tbs manufacturers without always exacting the last letter of the law. 

If the operation of these leases prove unfavorable to the interests of the lessees 
they can by united action take measures for such changes as arc necessary. 

The committee understand that shoo manufacturers are not required to surrender 
existing lenses, but relying quite as much on the established policy of the company 
and the statements of its representatives as upon the written eontract we recommend 
to the members of this association that for additional maehines they exeente one 
form or other of the new leases, 

Kespectfully submitted. 

WliJJAM B. Rick, 

Eubha W. Conn, 

Robert Batchklleb, 

Edward D. Van Tassel, 
Edwin W. Baxter, 

James W. Hitciungs, 

George P. 8cbobeb, 

Comatitfse. 
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Boston, Hass., Fetruary ts, 1901. 


TZSTIMOHY 07 MB. WHLIAH H. WOOD, 

Tretuarer Amcrioaii Woolm Company. 




The sabcommission met in the rooms of the Home Market Club at 3.30 p. ni., Mr. 
Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. William M. Wood appeared as a witness and, 
being first duly sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Hr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-nfflce address.—A. William 
M. Wood, No. 116 Ames Building, Boston. 

Q. Whatisyonroccnpation and position f—A. I am the treasurer of tbe American 
Woolen Company. 

Q. When was that company organisedf—A. In March, 1899, and began business 
April 17,1899. 

Q. Was it a combination of several woolen manufacturing ooneernst—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give the names of the constituent companies t—^A. With pleasure. 

Following is a list of mills, with their locations, capacities, and manufactures; 

Washington mills, Lawrence, Mass.; National and Providence Worsted Mills, Prov¬ 
idence, R. I.; Saranac mills, Blackstone, Mass.; Fulton Worsted Mills, Fulton, N. Y.; 
Fitchburg worsted mills,Fitchburg, Mass.; Beoli mills, Fitchburg, Mass.; Valley 
worsted mills. Providence, R. I.; Riverside worsted mills. Providence, R. I.; Assabet 
mills, Maynard, Moss.; Sawyer mills, Dover, N. II.; Bay State millit Lowell, Mass.; 
Beaver Brook mills, Lowell, Mass.; Vossalboro woolen mills. North Vassalboro, Me.; 
Puritan mills,Plymouth, Mass.; Anderson mills, Skowbegau, Me.; Kennebec mills 
Fairfield, Me.; Manton mills, Manton, R. I.; Anchor mills, Harrisville, R. I.; Chase 
mills,Webster,Mass.; Brown mills, Dover, Me.; Kay woolen mills,Franklin,Mass.; 
WeyboBset mills. Providence, R. I.; Baltic mills, Enfleid, N. H.; Moosup mills, 
Moosnp, Conn.; Lebanon mills, Lebanon, N. H. 

Total looms, 5.410; total spindles, 398,M; total sets of cards, 541; total combs, 166; 
land, 603 acres. Mill buildings contain 5,180,065 square feet of floor space. 

A/anw/aciafcs.—Beavers, kerseys, friezes, and cadet and uniform cloths, coverts, 
broadcloths, Venetians and vicunas, piece dye and mixed ciay diagonals, fancy- 
weave piece dyes and mixtures, serges, wool and worsted cheviots, all grades of 
worsted and wool fancy trouserings and suitings. We are also spinners of woi sted 
yarns, English and French systems. 

Q. What is the capital of the American Woolen Company—the authorized capital 
and the capital actually paid inf—A. That to-d^ is 820,000,000 of preferred, 7 per 
cent cumulative, and $39,501,100 common stock. The authorized capital is $25,000,000 
preferred and $40,000,000 common. 

Q. How was the new company formed—by the constituent companies coming iu 
on an agreed basis or by buying them outright!—A. The larger companies came 
together and associated with them otbcis and formed an orgauization, and then 
bought in afterwards some other plants, so that to-day the company consists of what 
were foriiierly 26 eorporatious or private plants. 

Q. Was the new company organized by a promoter or by some of the leading men 
in the diflerent companies coming together aud agreeing to consolidate f—A. The 
idea originated with the manniaotnrers themselves. The business had gotten to 
such a point and the competition was so severe that it was bronght abont through 
a natural evolution. 

Q. Under the laws of what State is the company organized f—A. Under the laws 
of the State of Now Jersey. 

Q. Does it keep an ofiloe for transfers, etc., in New Jersey t—A. Yes. 

Q. Wheie is that!-A. No. 55 Montgomery street, Jersey City. 

Q. But the principal business oflice is elsewhere!—A. In Boston. 

Q. Is the management of the different mills directed from your ofiSce!-A. Yes. 

Q. As to the kind of goods they shall produce and any changes in machinery!— 
A. Yes. 

Q. And changes in operation!—A. The policy is marked out from the Boston 
office. 

Q. How is your board of directors oonstltuted—of men who have been in the 
boards of the constituent companies!-A. Partly, and partly financial men. 

Q. Will you give a list of your board!—A. This list I now hand you gives the 
names of the direotors, the executive committee, the selling agency, the comptroller, 
etc. 

OJosrs.—President, Frederick Ayer; vice-president. Prank Jones; treasurer, Wil¬ 
liam M. Wood; assistant treasurer, Edward P. Chwin; secretary, Joseph T. Shaw, 

Direefors.-Frederick Ayer, Lowell, Mass.; Frank Jones, Portsmouth, N. H. j Charles 
R. Flint. New York; \4toiam M. Wood, Andover, Mass.; Francis W. Kittredge, 
Boston, Mass.; James Phillips, Jr., Boston, Moss.; Samuel F, Colt, Providence, B. 1,; 
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Edwin C. Swift, Boston, Mass.; Edward P. Chapin, AndoTor, Mass.; J. Clifford Wood- 
hnll, Summit, N. J. 

Mxeoutive oommiiise.—William M. Wood, James PhillijM, Jr., Frederick Ayer. 

Sdling ajeacy.—American Woolen Company, New York; J. Clifford WoodhnJi, 
sellilK agent. 

Oompiroiler.—Hamilton 8. Corwin, certified public accountant. 

Trantfer ojenfs.—Guaranty Trust Company, New York City, N. Y.j Old Colony 
®rustCompany, Boston,Mass.: Kegistrar and Transfer Company, Jersey City,N. J. 

A^wirors.—Knickerbocker Trust Company, New York City, N. Y.j International 
Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 

Q. Have all the mills which were taken over by the new company been operated 
steadily since the organization f—A. No. 

Q. Have any of raem been closed all the timef—A. We have shut down one 
plant, entirely dismantling it. 

Q. What wits the reason for thatt—A. It was antiquated and located in an unde¬ 
sirable place for woolen manufacturing. 

Q. The change, then, was tor economic reasonsf—A. Yes; we transferred and 
absorbed the machinery in our other mills, so that we did not lose the capacity of the 
mill. 

Q. Have you changed the production of the mills yon took overt—A. Yes, in some 
instances. 

Q. So that some of them are not producing such goods as they produced before f— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Has that necessitated a change of the machinery f—A. Yes, in some instances. 

Q. What are the principal advantages of consolidation in that way as compared 
with the old separate uiauagements?—A. Numerous. To begin with, the selling of 
our goods direct is a great feature in economizing; and then the convenience or the 
facility afforded the different managers to compare notes in the runniug of their 
various departments has brought around hajipy results. The benefits aoeriiing in 
that way have resulted in the better running of the same plants. By the centrali¬ 
zation of the IinsinesB we are able to buy our supplies more economically. Then, 
to be able to make a comparison of the mill costs in the various departments of the 
various mills with each other is invaluable, and has resulted to the great advantage 
of the company. The distribution and manipulations of the stock is another 
feature. 

(J. 1)0 you mean the stock of the company or the stock yon manufacture?—A. 
The stock in process, yes; economies arising from the transfer of materials from one 
mill to another; any mill not being able to use its waste product, it could be used in 
some other mill. 

Q, (By Mr. Litciimah.) What one mill would waste another mill could use?—A. 
Yes; practically that. 

Q. (By Mr. Oiaukb.) You produce different kinds of goods in the different mills, 
then?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whereas under the old system some of the mills were producing the same kind 
of goods as others and competing?—A. Yes; we have also saved a great deal in 
freights over the old arrangement. 

Q. The consolidation, then, has resulted in various economies in production and 
distribution?—A. Yes. 

Q. How has it affected the labor employed?—A. The American Woolen Company 
has increased its wages, and I think is to-day paying the highest wages ever paid 
in this country in woolen manufacture. It is embarrassed to-day by other mills in 
the country who have not responded to the increase, but, notwithstanding, we have 
been able to maintain a very high standard—the highest ever paid. 

Q. How does the number of people employed by the American Woolen Company 
compare with the total number employed by the several companies which are con¬ 
stituent to it?—A. We are engaging more men, and have a larger pay roll than ever 
before. There has been an increase in the number of operatives. 

Q. Ate you producing more goods?—A. We ore producing more goods and have 
added more machinery. 

Q. Are you producing better goods than the old oompanios ever did?—A. We 
think so. 

Q. Does your product embrace about all the varieties of woolen goods consumed 
in this country ?—A. All but ladies’ dress goods and perhaps the very cheapest shoddy 
goods. 

Q. Haveyouanyknitgoods?—A. W'ehavenot. I refer to men’s wear particularly. 

Q. How do your goods compare in quality with the imported goods which com¬ 
pote with them?—A. Compare very favorably, although I suppose there are people 
in this country who insist on foreign goods, but we do not meet serious competition 
now. 

Q. Do you aim to produce goods which compete with the Bradford worsteds?—A. 
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If yon looftUze Bradford worsteds, I should tty yes. 1 think onr goods are soperior 
to the Bradford goods. 

Q. The principal competition from foreign woolens hsa been in the finer goods for 
some ;eais, has it notf—A. Under the free-wool tariff, or during the pericd of 
wool, we were in competition with most of the grades In foreign goods, perhapasnore 
severely on the finer goods, but I think we met abont everythingthat eonld M made 
abrosd, unless perhaps in overcoatings and fahrios of that description, where I do 
not think they offered ns as severe competition. >> 

(j. How do wages paid to yonr labor compare with wages paid to the labor in 
England producing similar or competing goodsf—A. Without refreshing my memory, 
I think onr wages average 100 per cent higher than in England. 

Q. Is the product per man and per machine greater m this country than it is 
theret—A. In a general way, yes; and I feel pretty certaiu that if conditions weie 
the same we could export our woolen goods; something we can not do to-day. 

Q. Why can not you do it—what condition is in the way f—A. Out tariff on raw 
materials and the wages of labor. 1 think wool is the only product in this country 
that can not be exported manufactured. 

Q. You remarked that when you hod free wool you bad greater oompetition from 
foreign-made goods than now ?—A. Yes. 

(j. Well, then, have yon not gained as mnoh by dispensing with that competition 
as you think you lose by not having an opportunity to export t—A. We certainly 
nave, because under the then existing conditions of insufficient protection on goods, 
we didn’t get the full benefit hoped for by free wool. With free wool and adequate 
protection on manufactured goods, 1 believe we could keep our mills much better 
engaged and give employees more steady work, and by this be able to produce a 
greater volume at a cheaper cost and thereby create conditions ailmitting of the 
exporting of goods. As matters are now, in my opinion we are paring the way for 
severer home competition by uot being able to export. It seems to me there should 
he some way for exporting our goods by way of a rebate to the manufacturers on 
the manufactured goods exporteil equivalent to the duty on the raw materials. 

Q. That is provided for by law now, is it notf—A. Yes, so far us the duty on for¬ 
eign W'ool is conoemed; but it is a very complicated calculatioUj where foreign and 
domestic wools are both used in goods—so complicated that it is not practicable to 
take advantage of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci-arkk.) If it is practicable to foreign wool, why can uot yon produce 
from foreign wool successfully for the export trade and get a rebate J—A. That 
would involve manufacturing cloth wholly from foreigu wools for foreign markets 
exclusively, involving special jiatterns and styles, apart from the general produc¬ 
tion of the mills, and would nut pay. There can be no export of woolens success¬ 
fully built up until the Govemmeut can give us our raw materials as cheaply as for¬ 
eign manufacturers pt them, either by giving us free wool or a rebate equal to the 
duty on all the wool we use; in addition the protection on the goods necessary to 
equalize the difference in wages and interest. 

Q. Have the tentative efforts to export woolen goods been failures as a general 
thing!—A. I never knew it to be successfully done. I have heard a few instances, 
but they were experimental. 

Q. Has the home market for woolen goods improved very much within the last 3 
or 4 years!—A. Oh, yes, indeed; by shutting our foreigpi goods this market has 
improved. 

Q. Has the quality of goods been improved during the same time!—A. I don’t 
think the quality has deteriorated. .Y greater volume and variety of goods are now 
being made, and there are mure substitutes used than ever before on account of this 
increased volume and variety. 

Q. When did this usoof substitutes begin!—A. It has been particularly noticeable 
daring the last year-1 suppose after the adoption of the Uingley bill, but mole 
particularly in volume this last year, say since the great rise in wool. I do not 
think it was due to the Dingley law as much as to the speculation abroad in wool. 
1 think this speculation in wool forced manufacturers into substitutes. It is duealso 
to the popular demand for cheap goods. 

Q. Are they of domestic or foreign preparation t—A. Cotton is used more than 
ever before, and domestic wool waste and shoddies. 

Q. Are the waste and shoddy mills and mills which make wool extracts as well 
employed now as they were iu 1895, 1896, and 1897!—A. You refer to the period 
under Mr. Cleveland! 

Q. Yes.—A. 1 think they have been pretty well engaged. I think they are being 
pretty well employed now. 

Q. Do they run nights now!—A. No; 1 do not think they do. 

Q. Do you know whether or not substitutes are imported to-day to any such extent 
as they wore formerly!-A. Imported slioddies! 

Q. Yes.—A. Excluded, 1 think, absolutely. 
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Q. If protection were taken from wool, what do yon think wonld be the effect on 
the doineetic production of wool f—A. In some of the Territoriee and Stalee the clip 
of wool actually increased during the &ee-wool period. In the Eastern or farming 
States it decreased, but it had been continuously decreasing for many years. The 
American farmers do nut seem to care to raise wool, but I belieTe it ean be raised in 
the ranch States as cheaply and advantageously as in Australia. 

Q. Did not the docks decline rapidly under the Wilson lawt—A. In some locali¬ 
ties, perhaps; but wool being a by-product of the farm, 1 think the Eastern wool 
grower would raise about as much as now. 

Q. Is it desirable to the woolen manufacturer to have a large domestic production 
of woolf—A. Yes. 1 can see no objection to a large clip. It wonld insure honest 
goods. 

Q. The wools of this country are of strong fiber and good wearing qnalitiest—A. 
Very superior wool; snperior to the foreign wools in some respects. But for some 
purposes the foreign wool is superior, depending on the fabric that is to be made. 

Q. Do you use some foreign wools now f—A. Yes, indeed. 

Q. Notwitbstandingyonbavetopaythedutgonthosewoolsf—A. Weareobliged 
to use the wools in blending for fabrics for which there is a demand. 

Q. You are able to sell the goods at prices which the people pay and can afford to 
pay apparently. Have yon increased prices since the formation of the American 
Woolen Company f—A. Only as the raw material bore upon it. But on the whole we 
have reduced prices. Cloth has never been so cheap as now under protected wool. 
I do not think we have ever made cloth so cheaply for the consumer under protected 
wool as we are doing to-day. 

Q. The fact that yon have to pay a higher price for wool than it commanded under 
the free wool ri^gime has not prevented yon from doing hnsiness, nor prevented the 
people from getting their goods at a lower price?—A. Well, 1 wonld not put it in 
that way. I think they are paying more for the same goods now than they did under 
free wool. We arc, of course, paying more for wool now than wo did daring that 
period. 

Q. They are buying more goods now, are they not?—A. The mills are busier now 
than they were during tlio free-wool period. We did not, however, have sufficient 
time to try tlie free-wool experiment satisfactorily; it was hardly inangurated before 
it was oft'. 

(j. Is it verg important for the woolen manufacturer to have stable conditions, as 
far as the tariff is concerned?—A. Very important. 

Q. When you get conformed to a system it is very damaging to have it changed ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Even though you desire free wool for some purposes, and especially for the 
export trade, is that object suBlciently important to lead yon to desire radical tariff 
legislation ?—A. We should deplore anything of that kind just at this time. We 
think that the woolen manufacturer should be allowed a little period to get adjusted 
to existing conditions before being hurled into another change; we hardly get estab¬ 
lished before we are again disturbed, and this is expensive. I should say wo would 
rather go along just us we are for awhile, at least for a few years, to enable us to 
recover from the last expensive experiment. We ought to be allowed to get into 
shape to meet a changed condition, if one is coming. 

Q. You spoke about a change of selling arrangements. Have yon dispensed with 
oommissiou houses entirely, and do you sell directly to the retailers?—A. Not to the 
retailers; we sell to the jobbers and manufacturing clothiers. 

Q. Yon do not, then, maintain branch bouses in different cities, but send the 
go^B directly from your mills to the people who order them?—A. Directly to the 
bnyers. 

Q. Do you employ traveling salesmen?—A. We do. 

Q. More than were employed by the several mills in your combination under the 
old rdgime?—A. 1 can not answer that question. 1 know we have a very large 
selling force. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) When the American Woolen Company was organized, 
bow did you reach the valuation of the different corporations that came into the 
new oorporotion?—A. The largest manufacturers came together and very easily 
arrived at a conclusion. 

Q. That was upon a fair valuation of the plants taken in?—A. Yea; plants which 
are the buildings and machinery. 

Q. Yon spoke of one that was dismantled. Was that a separate company? Did 
that belong to a separate company ?—A. Yes; it was too small to mention. 

Q. What object had you in taking that company in?-A. The price, and because 
we could utilize the machinery in our other plants. 

Q. What per cent of the woolen industry in this country do yon control?—A. 
There ore no figures extant that would answer that question. 

Q. Have yon any active competition?—A. Any aotlve competition! 

Q. Yes.—A. The liveliest kini 
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Q. Yon are not aUe to limit the productiou or fix the price, then t—A. I think we 
are potent in the woolen businees, hot we are not a monopoly. 

Q, Yon have a fair per cent of profit ae your bnainees le now rant—A. Owing to 
the large volume of businees we get a fair bnt not excessive retnm. 

Q. You spoke a moment ago about your goods being superior to the former pro- 
dnctlon—that is, of former years. Does that also apply to the coloring of your 
goodsf—A. The dyes or dyeing! 

Q. The dyeing; yes.—A. In dyeing we have never reached a higher state of per¬ 
fection than now. 

Q. Was that in former years an objection to American mode goods!—A. Possibly. 
I have been told so. 

(j. You have substantially the same fnrmnlanow that is need abroad for dyeing!— 
A. Yea; practically so. Each dyer, of course, has his own methods. Germany has 
brought the mannfactore of dyestnfl's to the highest perfection, bnt we avail our¬ 
selves of the most desirable dycstull's whether mauufacturetl here or abroad. 

Q. Yon spoke a moment ago about other foreign substances being used. In what 
way is that need! Is it in making a particular kind of goods that is sold now!—A. 
1 think perhaps the very existence of substitutes has leifto the invention of fabrics 
that are called for now. 

Q. Are those goods put upon the market as all wool!—A. No; they are sold for 
what they are. 

(j. Is that substitute mixed with the wool in spinning or carding!—A. Yes; in 
Boino instances before carding. 

Q. Is there any instance in which it formstheinteriorpartof the thread!—A. No; 
not precisely. \ery often in an overcoating we use a cotton warp, and then we have 
cotton-mixed cassimeres where the cotton is mixed in so that yon can hardly dis¬ 
cover it with the naked eye. It might be discovered by chemical analysis. 

(j. You were speaking a moment ago about the tariff on wool boing one obstacle to 
the export of your product. If you had free wool, would you bo able to find a for¬ 
eign market!-A. I think eventually we could, if we had adeijuate proteotion on 
goods in order to maintain our labor schedule, together with free wool, and relying 
on American energy and increased production to lower the cost. 

Q. 8u]ipasing the tariff should be taken oil' the manufactured product, what 
then!—A. We should be inundated with foreign goods, our mills would be obliged 
to stop, and we could only resume by adjusting our labor costs to European condi¬ 
tions. Labor and interest would be the only items left for consideration. 

Q. Du I understand if yon had free wool you would be willing to take the tariff 
off' cloth!—A. No, sir; emphatically no, unless you are willing to reduce American 
wages to the basis of foreign wages. 

Q. 1 understood you to say that nothing bnt the labor and interest items would be 
left. Perhaps I was led into an error there. That was the reasou I asked that ques¬ 
tion. Now, let me go a little further. Suppose the tariff is taken off from wool, 
what effect will that have on the supply!-A. I think we will get all the wool we 
want. I do not understand that wool now is such an important branch of husbandry 
in this country. It is chiefly in the hands of a few growers west of the Mississippi. 
More than one-half our clip is raised on ranches, and, I understand, largely on free 
Government lands. 

Q. Where would you look for your raw material if the industry was injured in 
this country and lessened!—A. I do not think the industry will be injured in this 
country. The business of raising wool in the far Western States, where land is free, 
is too profitable to be abandoned, and I believe it would continue to increase under 
free woid, even though it should decline in the East. I do nut think there is wool 
enough raised in the world to supply the human family, and wo have to resort to 
substitutes in addition. Wool trill be wanted and the demand will bring the pro- 
dnctioii and encourage the raising of wool. 

Q. If the tariff', though, is taken Ironi wool and reduces the price, that necessarily 
will increase the demand, will it not, fur wool!—A. I think not necessarily, tbongh 
the demand would be likely to be affected by the price. Supply and demand would 
regulate the price. 

Q. In the end would it have any tendency to bring up the price!—A. That would 
be the natural expectation. Still it seems to me it depends upon the demand for 
wool. 

Q. Wonld it bring up the price so that the American woolgrower conld afford to 
raise it!—A. I believe wool wonld be as snocessfully raised as now, and tmrhaps 
more to the advantage of the grower. The question is whether the millions of 
people of this country are to be taxed for the qnestionable benefit of a few 
woolgrowers. 

Q. Suppose we pnt it the other way—that we want to tax the popnlation of the 
country lor the wool manufacturers, then what!—A. I do not think the woolen 
manufacturers look upon the tariff on woolens as a tax on the consumers. It cer¬ 
tainly isn’t so to-day. The manufacturers never have as a body objected to the 
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wooIgTower reoeiring a protection under the tariff, bnt in my opinion he is better 
off under free wool. 

Q. My laet question snggests one of the elements that is entering into the pros¬ 
perity of the country at the present time, does it nott—A. The duty on wool! 

Q. The duty on wool along with other duties.—A. I think the tariff on woolen 

§ oods is the gist of the situation, so far as it applies to this industry. I think the 
nty on wool is handicapping the industry. 

Q. It may be for export, bnt is it for domestic salest—A. I think yon will agree it 
is handicapping the manufacturing of goods. If we were in position to export 
goods, we could keep our machinery employed at times when now ic becomes nec¬ 
essary to shut down and throw our employees out of work. Awaiting the last 
national election and incidental thereto, one-third of our machinery was idle for 
mouths and our employees lost a million dollars in wages. If we could have export^ 
our goods, we might have prevented this idleness and our help would have been 
a million dollars better off in wages. 

Q. Bnt with free wool the farmer would have lost a million, would he nott—A. I 
do not think so. The people of the country would have received great benefit in 
cheaper goods. I was not prepared for this line of argument concerning these 
eoonomio questions. I rather thought you were going to confine me to mannfaotnr- 
ing and to my business. I am not a philosopher, you know, and 1 am not a political 
economist. 

Q. (By Mr. C 1 .ABKB.) Is the subject of tariffs a matter of consideration in your 
company at the present time in any way t—A. Not now. We are trying to adjust 
ourselves to the condition of things. 

Q. And you would like to hare this adjustment remain t—A. We shonld prefer it 
would not be disturbed. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Yon spoke of the moving of machinery from one mill 
and toansferring machinery around. What became of the workmen that were 
employed in that mill when this machinery was removedf—A. Probably followed 
the machinery wherever it want. It would command employment there. 

Q. Not necessarily the labor that was employedf—A. They had disappeared; the 
mill was idle. 

Q. How far has the economy of methods by yonr organization eliminated compe¬ 
tition f—A. It is a question I cau’t possibly answer; but the organization did elimi¬ 
nate the competition between the mills comprising it. 

Q. They were formerly competing companies 1—A. Yes. 

Q. By joining them together you have assigned to each company that kind of 
goods, which, preferably, it could makef—A. Yes, to ailvantage. That is the policy 
that we are trying to do business on. 

Q. Is America the only country using substitutes for wool f—A. Ob, no, indeed. I 
fancy they use them to greater perfection abroad than we do. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarer.) Oreaterf—A. Greater perfection abroad than we do. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is the nse of cotton a new prooessf—A. No; not by any 
means. I think, however, it is being used more than ever before. 

Q. Is there not an invention whereby the wool can be wound around a cotton core, 
so to speak, and make a yarn that is hardly discernible from the real wool yarn?— 
A. Yes; there is such a method employed, though we do not make nse of it. I 
believe it is used in a small way by knitters. 

Q. Are not there some grades of goods where the use of cotton is preferable to the 
use of pure wool f—A. Yes. 

Q. Make a better wearing fabric t—A. Better cloth. 

Q. Better finished cloth t—A. Yes. 

Q. Does not the use of wool that has already been used give a finer gloss and finish 
sometimes to fabricsf—A. I see no reason why woui once used should be superior to 
fresh pure wool, although noils properly selected give results not otherwise obtained. 

Q. In some respects is the use rf these sobstitiites an improvement in the appear¬ 
ance and wear of these finished products within reasonoble bounds!-A. within 
reasonable bounds, considering the money invested, I would think so. There is, 
however, nothing like fresh wool in manu&ctnring. You can’t beat that. 

Q. No; 1 understand. In many instances, however, the use of shoddy is for the 
purpose of cheapening productf-A. Yes. 

Q. During the time when there was free wool in this country, say from 1894 to 
1897, yon suffered materially from the competition of foreign-made goods, did yon 
not!—A. Yes. 

Q. If the tariff was taken off wool and off the manufactured goods, would you not 
suffer from that same competition!—A. Yea; decidedly. 

1). Supposing you restored the conditions of 1894 to 1897, would yon not have the 
same competition you bad then!-A Yes. 

Q. Well, do you think you would have much time then to get the foreign market 
when yon had to fight for yonr own !—A. I think with proper labor protection we 
could have more than held our own if we had been allowed time. 
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Q. llitt i», you mean if yon could bare had jttotpctioa on the mana&ctured gooda 
and free woolt—A. Yes; Init of oonree that left the woelgtoww withoot protection. 

Q. Now, along that eame line, oan yon bny wool in the markets of the world any 
cheapr than the foreign mannfactnrert~A. We oonld bny jnst ae cheap, but if we. 
pnrcnase abroad and pay import duties, onr wools cost more. 

Q. Then does it not actually oome down to a oonmetition in the price paid lor 
laborl—A. That is what 1 suggested a while ago. After the raw materials come in 
free, it would remain a matter of wages and amount inveBted in plants eonstrncted 
nnder high labor—briefly, interest. 

Q. Now, then, would it bo a benetit to the general industries of this eonntry to 
redncc labor 50 per eentt—A. No; it would be a great mistake. 

Q. Then we bad better nut chase the ignis fatmis of the foreign market at the 
sacrifice of onr own labor, had wet—A. Ito; that was the point I was making. 

Q. Do you control anypatentsor processes which give your association any advan¬ 
tages in maniifacturingf—A. No. 

Q. It is not like the production of some manafactiirod goods where there are pat¬ 
ents owned and controlledf—A. Wo have nothing of that kind. 

Q. Now, was there not an excessive importation of wool just previous to the 
enactment of theDingley bill?—A. Yea. 

Q. Have yon any means of knowing how much of that wool remains in the country 
at the present time unused?-A. I should think it was abont absorlied. 

Q. You think it is absorbed?—A. 1 doubt if there is any; or, if so, there is very 
little here. 

Q. A manufacturer in I’hiladoljihia, or at least an export, testified that a very 
appreciable quantity of that wool was still in the market. Yon would not agree 
with him, then?—A. I slionld not, at all. That is a matter of comnarisuii, for we 
bny millions of pounds a year, and ho may bo buying hundreds of tlionsunds. Bnt 
from my point of view I should say there was very little, if any, in the country— 
not appreciable, 

Q. Do yon think that that excess was all used up lost year—a year ago, say?—A. 
I think it was used very generally after the importation, and has gradually disap¬ 
peared, bnt I might add tliat this delayed the oonsumptiou of doniestii: wool that 
may still bo extant. There is a certain amount of wool here that probably wouldn’t 
have been but for this very foreign wool. 

Q. (Jly Mr. A. L. Haitnis.) What is the wearing quality of the cloth in which you 
use the substitutes?—A. That depends upon the substitute. Of course, there is 
nothing like straight wool. The cloth mnde of shoddy would not have thedurability. 

Q. Supposing that it was cotton?—A. If it had cotton in it, it would bo stronger 
than all shoddy. 

Q. Is the coloring in goods made of wool substitutes equal to that in goods made 
of pure wool?—A. Not in general so satisfactory. 

Q. You sell it cheaper?-A. Yes. 

Q. But it is worn by persons who are not able to bny the pure wool?-A. No; 
everybody wears it. 1 have got a suit on this minute made of shoddy, all shoddy, 
not a bit of pure wool in it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) The suit you have on now?—A. Yes; made from floor 
sweepings and wastes and noils. 

Q. That suit you have on?—A. Yes; waste from the mill, scoured and cleaned. 

Q. Yon can not complain of the looks of it.—A. No; 1 think it very presentable. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Do yon make the finer cloths, such as doeskin and 
bromlcloth ?—A. Doeskin is ont of date now, practically speaking; but we make the 
finest cloth that is made in this country-no better made. 

Q. There is no necessity for one to import cloth, then, merely because he wants a 
fine suit?-A. 1 do not see any reason fur importing foreign goods; I think we can 
supply whatever is wanted. There are people given to foreign tastes, and they have 
to be satisfied. 

Q. hYeguently when you go into a clothing store the salesman will tell yon that 
This is imported goods?—A. Well, some of our mill goods have passed lor foreign 
goods; it is humiliating, bnt we have known of that sort of thing being done. 

Q. The quality is as good as the foreign goods?—A. We think so, although there 
are some very high-cost foreign goods, where they pnt in more labor than we do, 
that are superior to ours, but they are exceptional goods. 

Q. They are very flue cloths?-A. Yes; I think so. 1 will claim that the kerseys 
in this country are superior to the foreign; the clay diagonals made in this country 
are more honest than the foreign goods. 1 think there are no clay diagonals mnde 
anywhere superior to those made in the Washington Mills in Massachusetts or the 
Wanskuok Mills, at Providence, E. I. 

Q. Yon think thepnblie are beginning to appreciate quality?—A. Ithinkso, Our 
go^ are selling on their merits, and we have nothingto complain of in that respect. 

Q. (Byr Mr. Litcbman.) Have, you special trade-marksf—A. No; only the names 
of our lulls. 
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Q, It Mm yean to get a repatatioa t—A. Yee; it ie a matter of time. 

Q. And you vooM not dare to sacrifice a repntatioo once attained by putting in 
shoddy goodef—A. Wo would not mierepresent oar goods. We only mate enbsti- 
tntes and shoddy fabrics when called for. 

Q. Does the trade respond by proper patronage after the quality of the goods has 
been established by a trade reputation t—A. They teco^ize that, we think, season 
after season. Particular mills epjoy a special reputation. We are very fortunate 
in our company in that respect; we hare mills of the finest reputation in the country. 

Q. Does not your combination of the mills assist you in maintaining a reputation 
of that kind and in maintaining the quality of the goodst—A. I think our reputa¬ 
tion calls for a Tory fine quality oi goods, and we naturally live up to it. 

Q. That is not my question. Yonrmills being combined, as you say, in one organ¬ 
ization, docs it not enable you to more easily maintain this qualityf—A. Possibly; 
but I don’t see specially why. 

Q. Only because yon would use the production of those mills in the things they 
were especially adapted for.—A. The economy that we make enables us to give a 
better tabric for the money, and the consumer will gain the benefit of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Claukk.) Is the use of wool extracts, shoddy, etc., a public evil or a 
publio bcnefitf—A. 1 shoiild think it was a public benefit. You can get a very sat¬ 
isfactory piece of cloth for very much less money. 

Q. It enables a larger number of people to wear woolen who would not otherwise 
be able to wear itf—A. Well, I do not think there is wool enough raised, us I said 
awhile ago, to supply everybody with all-wool goods, and we are obliged to resort 
to substitutes. 

Q. Has there been a very great improvement in the processes of utilizing the 
waste products i—A. Yes, indeed. 

Q. hispecially shoddy t—A. Undoubtedly. 

(J. The shoddy of to-day is a very much superior article to the shoddy of 25 years 
agof—A. I do not know that the shoddy itself is any diii'ereut or any better; 1 think 
it is manufactured better. 

(j. Is there a very large proportion of good new wool in all the higher grades of 
cloth into which a little shoddy enters t—A. 1 think the higher grades of cloth are 
all pure wool. 

Q. All inirc woolf—A. Yee; there would be no desire to introduce shoddy into very 
fine goods, unless perhaps for backing purposes. 

Q. How about medium goodst-A. Possildy in tbe medium goods sboddy could be 
need. There is no doubt that to meet publio demand for cheapness fabrics arc 
cheapened in every way possible. 

Q. Is there some good new wool in medium goods!—A. Oh, yes indeed; a very 
small percentage of shoddy enters into them. Of course, the manufacturer is driven 
by competition to produce the best article for the least money. 

Q. Bhoddy is all wool, is it nott—A. Yes. 

Q. But wool that has been worn!—A. That lias been worked once liefore—several 
times, perhaps. 

Q. Are wool extracts used largely—they are not classed us shoddy, 1 suppose, in 
the trade—are they largely used t—A. We si>eak of them os shoddy. 

Q. You dot—A. Yes. 

Q. Please, for the record, describe the ditTerence between shoddy proper and wool 
extracts.—A. Commeteially there is no difl'erence, although there is a dilfereuee in 
preparing the stock. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcmman.) You have stated, if I understood correctly, that since the 
consolidation in your association yon have an increase both in the number of people 
employed and in tbe amount of wages paid. Am I right in that!—A. Y'es. When 
tbe company was inaugurated we were paying out in wages at the rate of $109,696.18 
per week, and we are nowpaying$141,9^.86 per week. Dnrlngtbat period the aver¬ 
age rate of wages was increased 10 per cent. Tbe average number of operatives 
employed was 16,300, and we now employ 17,108. 

Q. Was this increase due to any superior methods on tbe part of your combination 
or due to the natural demand by reason of better times generally throughout the 
country t—A. I think it is the result of the combination being able to command 
business through reduced cost of mauufactnre. 

Q. Das the association under the combination been generally satisfactory thus 
fart-A. Yes; surprisingly so, we think. 

Q. Has the return on tbe capital been satisfactory t—A. I think, considering the 
times, that returns ore fairly satisfactory, 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Bostok, Mass., FtbriMiy to, 1901. 

TESimOHY 07 XB. JOEH HOFZWEU, 

Mana / acturer , platha , 

Tbe saboommission met in the roome of the Home Market Club at 2.08 p. ra., Mr. 
Clarke preeidinc; at which time Mr. John Hopewell was introdnood as a witness, 
and, being iirst duly ewom, testided as fallows: 

Q. (By Mr. ClAJtKR.) Please give your name and address.—A. John Hopewell; 
No. 129 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 

Q. Are yon treasurer of the Sanford Mills!—A. Notatpreecut. 1 turned that office 
over to my brotlier two years ago on account of poor health. 

Q. You are a member of tbo lirm of L. C. Chase & Co.!—A. 1 urn. 

Q. Which sells the goods produced by the Sanford Mills, and also some others!— 
A. Quite a number of otlters. 

Q. We have asked yon to come before ns chiefly to tell us about the development 
of the plush industry.—A. I did not know, of course, the lino of investigation you are 
pursuing or what you desired to know. I shali be very glad to tell anything that I 
can that will be of interest to you and that will not he of detriment to the corpora¬ 
tion I represent. I wns for years treasurer of the Sanford Mills, but owing to poor 
health and desiring to be relieved of my many duties, 1 turned over the duties of 
treasurer to my brother; but of course have coiitiiiued my connection as senior partner 
in the Arm of h. C. Chase it Co., with which house I have been connected for 33 years. 

I got some data together last week, and this muruing after m^ return from the mills 
I dictated to onr stenographer a general outline of the establishing of this industry 
in mohair plush in America, which I shall bo very glad to read to yon, and if there 
is any other information you desire which I can give that docs not expose any secrets, 
1 shall be vi'ry glad to give that too. 

Q. All right; you wifi please proceed in your own way.—A. This, of course, you 
undorstaud, is necessarily incomplete, us it was hastily taken from data and |iut 
together, and I have bad a chance to read it over but once since my dictation this 
morning. The witness read os follows; 

Previous to 1883 all mohair car and furniture plushes were imported from Ger¬ 
many and Prance, made on hand looms from mohair spun in Bradford, England. In 
Decembor, 1881, the Goodall Brothers, Louis B. and George B., of ISsnford, Me., 
commenced experimenting, with a view to mauunfacturing mohair plushes on a 
power loom, something which hod never been accomplished up to that time. To the 
best of onr knowledge two previous attempts had been made in this line in America, 
both of whli'h had proved utter failures, and we are told two small fortunes were 
lost in an endeavor to establish the industry here. 

The first loom was a failure, and the second loom was nearly as bad; at the end 
of the year 1882 they bad made a loom which was much nearer perfect, and at that 
time the firm of L. C. Chase & Co. joined farces with them and took the sale of the 
goods. 

In the spring of 1883 wo placed on tbo market what was known as crushed fur- 
nitiire plush, but the face of this plush was not sufficiently good to answer for what 
is known as high pile and low pile car or plain plush. 

1 believe we were the first ones in America to place these goods on the market. 
If you are familiar with it, you know that in the years which I mention there was a 
large quantity of this mohair plush used, but 1 may say here that from 1887 up to 
1892 there was an enormous amount of this mohair plush made by such houses as 
ours, tbo Sanford Mills, and Dobson of Philadelphia and Tiugne of Connecticut, 
and other small concerns in Philadelphia. But about 1892 the sale of that fabric 
went out of date for furniture^ and Dobson and Tingue gave up entirely, and all the 
little fellows in Philadelphia in 1892 or 1893 ceased to make it. Virtually the prod¬ 
uct went out of use. 

In the last 2 or 3 years there has been a small revival of it, but not to any great 
extent. The plushes we make now are all car plushes, Jacquard pattern, high pile 
and low pile, except a limited amount of crashed plush. 

There was on the market at that time an embossed plnsb; all sorts of designs and 
figures embossed in the jilush through hot embossing machines, and it made beanti- 
ftrl patterns. When well done, the figures remained for a long time, but when imper¬ 
fectly done, the air and atmosphere would affect it so it would come out, and the 
figures would disappear in use. That has not been used for 10 years at least; none 
of that goods has been on the market. 

The imnerfeotiona were so great that the plush had to be crushed or embossed 
in order to make it marketable, and it was not until the summer of 1881 that we 
were able to place upon the market mohair plush satisfactory to the demands of the 
Amer iean cons umer - 
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After the consolldatiou of the Goodall lirothers with the Sunford they 
started with 25 looms. Tiie strongest incentive for the Goodall Brothers entering 
the market with mohair plush was the fact that from the best figures they could 
compile as to estimate of cost of mauufactarot there was at least a dollar a yard 
profit to the American inaniifuctarer who could successfully make jdash in competi¬ 
tion with foreign manufacturers. 

As soon as Sanford Mills, through their representatives L. 0. Chose & Co. 
entered the market in competition with the German and French manufacturers, 
quotations from these foreign makers commenced to decline, and while there was 
little or no change in the cost of mohair for the next four years, the reduction in 
price to the American jobber was very great, averaging from 10 to 20 cento per yard, 
or from 10 to 25 per cent each year. During these years 1885,1880, and 1887 the cost 
of mohair was 48, 46, aiKH5 cents, respectively, BO that the reduction in price by 
tliefoiingn luaniifactnrors was caused purely and simply by competition felt from 
the American mauufactnrerN. They even imulc the claim that they would drive ns 
out of the hnsinoKS, as had been done before, and ut the end of the three years we 
seriously felt that they might makegood their ]>romiBe. Butin the following spring 
of 1887, if we reiiioniher correctly, when we went to New York to <inoto prices on 
these goods, we learned onr com])eti tors were there, hut had declined to reduce their 
prices any further. 1 immediately telegraphed my luiitners that if there was any 
profit left we could hope to hold the field. 

1 will say this was a very severe struggle for the three years. The year pi'evions 
to this, or ahoiit that time, D. Goffd:. Sons, of i’awtix ket, U. 1., had also adopted 
power looms, and they <'amo into the market. So we had not only tlic competition 
of the German uml Frcncli, Imt sovoro coiiipotition of our own. So that the whole 
tendency with the limited consumption was to a survivai of the fittest or who could 
letaiu the market. 

Of course during iboBo three years from 1884 to 1887 wo had constantly experi¬ 
mented, improving onr lomis, and reducing the cost of manufacture, and we found a 
little margin left after the lowest prices onr competitois had ma<ie. 

At that tiim* there was <|nit(' a high tarilf on tin* goods, \vhi(di should have been 
enough to protect us against foreign competition, hut one of the disadvantages in 
establishing a new industry of this kind is that tlie liest experts cun not tell within 
10 to 15 per cent of the value of plush, and the custoimhoiisi* appraisers will acknowl¬ 
edge their inability to come closer lhaii that. 1 have in m> overcoat some state¬ 
ments from f)or8 importers as to how closely they could tell the value of plush. 
While 1 or 2 said within 5 to 7 per cent, most of them said from 10 to 15 per cent, 
and the appraisers say from H) to 15 per cent is as close a.s they cun estimate it. 1 
know from long experience that from 15 to 20 per cent would be nearer. When a 
inun attempts to tell > on the value of ^dush by putting it behind bis back and feel¬ 
ing of it, as they attempt to do, it Is evident it is a poor and weak way to tell the value 
of the ^oods. Tlie softness aiid texture is an indication, but the number of picks 
and height of the pile and muny other things that enter into the composition do not 
appear from feeling. 1 could toll you a lot of very interesting things on that line 
that we have to contend with. 

In addition to this the German and French manufacturers were disposed to make 
America their dumping ground for the surplus product w'hich they were accumulat- 
iug after losing the American iiiarkot. And that was a very hard thing to fight 
against. Of course, naturally we had to sm* wliat was in tbtt market and contend 
with it. We brought evidence to the attention of the custom-house othcials that the 
undervaluation was going on in New York. Itstarteil in Fhihidelphia. Then we 
imported it at Boston, and finally imported it into Portland, and we proved to the 
odicors that the material had been grosely undervalued; and all those things were 
hard to compete with in the first years of our manufacture of these goods. Isay 
Lera: 

(Heading.) In addition to what the Sanford mills had done, D. Goff & Sons, of 
Pawtucket, bad been experimenting on power looms for manufacturing mohair 
plushes, and they eaino into the market, if we remember correctly, with a line of 
pluahes in 1884, so that between foreign competition and American oompetition the 
handsome profits and great rewards anticipated, when we started into this business, 
soon vanished, and we were forced into close competition. 

llie price to the American consumer declined nearly, if not Quite, $1 a yard, 
while tne cost of the raw material remained the same, and altbougn foreign plashes 
Have not been imported into this country to any extent for 8 or 10 years, the 
price to the Amenuuu coosuiner has not advanced except in one case, in sympathy 
with an excessive advance in mohair for 1 or 2 years, but has generally tended 
toward a reduction, until we think it safe to say that the American cossumer is 
purchasing plush to-day per cent lower than he could purchased the 
same plu^ had it not been for the introductiou of the manufacture of these 
goods In America. 
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And I might say here that after the McKinley bill passed, the Maasaohnsetts Mo¬ 
hair Plnsh Company of Lowell was establish^ and it became another strong com¬ 
petitor, so that we have had strong competitors on this line of mohair plashes since 
the McKinley bill became a law. 

We are informed that within the last 3 years the larger German mannfactnrers 
have lieen using power looms similar to ours, bat the wa^ paid there are very 
mnch lower. The last information we had in relation to this was that weavers were 
making fVam $5 to $7 per week, while onr weavers make from $9 to $10 perwei'k, 
averaging at least $9.50 per week. When 1 was in Germany, 6 years ago, hand 
weavers of mohair plush were then making SO cents a day, against $1.50 per day 
earned by onr power-loom weavers. We now employ in our plnsh industry 400 
hands. 

The mannfactnre of mohair plashes in America has not only been a great advau- 
t^e to American consumers in the decreased cost of the goods, but hiu also estab¬ 
lished a new industry here—that of breeding and raising Angora goats, fur the Oei'ce 
of which the American farmers obtain from 90 to 25 cents per pound, varying in 
grade and quality; ami the raising of these goats has increased very fast in the lust 
few years in California, Oregon, and some of the Territories, and has lately spreail 
into 'Texas. Within two years there has been a flock of 500 of these goats brought 
to Framingham in this State. They seem to bo doing well, the breeder claiming 
that in a lew years the Vermont and New Hampshire farmers can add a very hanif 
some income to their farms by breeding and raising Angora goats, wliose ileeoo is 
profitable, and whose meat is—especially in the kid—i|uite us desirable us lamb. 

After the enni'tment of the McKinley hill the Massacliiisetts Mohair Plush Coiii- 

£ any was established, making three niauiilactiirers of plain car or furniture plnsh. 

airing the .leai-s from 1887 to 1892 there were a great nuiny small and several very 
large manufacturers of embossed and crushed plushos, all of which has now gone 
out of use. 

The Goodall lirotheis formed a copartnership on October 1,1881. We had experi- 
ineiitod quite a long time before this and felt sure of onr ground before forming this 
copartnership, but after getting the tirst loom built we found it was not a success; 
neitlier was the second, but the third was such a groat improvement over the others 
we ordered 25 of them. On July 28,1883, we sold our first piece of regular or perfect 
mohair plnsh. 

From that time on we kept improving the looms and the plnsh, up to August 11, 
1884, when we decided to enlarge onr plant, and at that time formed a corporation 
under the name of the Goodall Haniifactnring Company, which was afterwards con¬ 
solidated with the Sanford Mills Corporation on April o, 1885. 

At present our weavers average $9 to $10 a week, and the spinners (girls) from $5 
to $8 weekly, according to the number of spindles they tend. 

(1. (By Mr. Ci.aiikb.) About how many Augora goats are there in the conntry 
now; do yon know f—A. I do not know; they have increased very fast the last five 
years. 

Q. IJo youmanufactnre carriage robes from mohairt—A. Very few; mostly from 
wool and cattle hair. There is some mohair used in the fine lines. 1 would say we 
do manufacture high-priced goods, from $5 to $15, but there is not much demand for 
those. The carriage-robe industry was established here hy Mr. Thomas Nelson and 
Goodall Brothers. 

Q. Are anything but plushes and carriage robes nianufacturcd at the Sanford 
Millet—A. Yes; we make horse blankets of all kinds and some army blankets. 

(j. Do you also have other mills!—A. We have mills in Troy, N. II., for manufac¬ 
turing cheap horse blankets and linings for cheap coats. We manufacture now cheap 
coats, shoddy linings; we also munufactnre ducks and drills at Reading, Mass. 

(j. What IS the material that enters into those articles!—A. Cotton and rubber, 
and into every kindred manufacture. 

C). What use is made of that f—A. That is used for aprons for carriages and for 
covering the tops of cheap buggies and for the curtains on the sides. 

The rubber is put on as a coating!—A. Pnt on as a coating. 

Is the bnsinessof these several lines of manufacture profltablenow!—A. It has 
been for the last 3 years. 

(j. Had It been depressed before!—A. Very much. Under the so-called Wilson- 
Gorman bill our bnsiness ran down from about $2,000,000 to about $1,150,000. 

(). Was that because the duties were inadequate on the foreign goods which com¬ 
peted directly with yours, or was it becanse of the general depression of the mar¬ 
ket!—A. More largely on account of the general depression of the market, although 
it was trne that at that time there was an importation of foreign robes and ^nite a 
little importation of plashes for one or two years. That interfered quite a little on 
the plushes for a year or two; not so seriously on the robes. 

Q. Is the tariff satisfactory to your industry now !—A. Quite. 

Q. Has^here been any advance in prices on account of the advance in dotfes!-A. 
Oft the o&trary, there has been a decrease in prices on aoconnt of the competition. 
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The McKinley bill stimnlated production. There are moore looms in the country 
making mohair plush to-day than can be run and the product which can be sold. 

Q. It simply makes the diuerence that the mannfactnre is carried on in this country 
instead of abroadf—-A. Yes. 

Q. Whifih would yon rather ha?e, domestic or foreign competition f~A. It is pretty 
hard in either case, hut I think I would rather have domestic. 

Q« Why ?~A. The principal reason is that we are on an even keel here, and the 
expenses of manufacturing are substantially the same with American competition. 
On the other side they have very much cheaper labor. And the (question of under¬ 
valuation has been a very serious quwtioii with us; also the question of their selling 
their goods. As a rule, they get very good prices for their })rodnctB abroad, but for 
their surplus they use America as a dumping ground, regardless of cost, which is a 
practice we can not sncoessfully compete with. For instance, if a mill had a large 
product and it could sell three-quarters of it at a profit, or two-thirds of it even at a 
lair profit, and keep running, and then should sell a third at cost or a trifie less, it 
would make good money, whereas if the owners ran their mill at half or two-thirds 
they could not make it. 

(i. Do you export any goodsf—A. Very few. We exported some horse blankets 
this past year for the Traiisvatd war, simply because the English Government had to 
have tlieui at a certain time and they could not possibly get them elsewhere. We 
made them on that ground. We have furnished a oar constructed for the Mikado of 
Japan with unr plushes. That is about the extent of our exportation. 

You have had experience witb several revisions of the tarifi' laws of the conn- 
try f—A. Yob. 

(y What is your conclusion from your experience as to the effect that a general 
revision has upon the industries of the country t—A. Ob, it has a terrific effect. 
The very idea of suggesting a change of the tariff is sumetbing that frightens any¬ 
body, because it is the unknown that frightens most. 1'hat very matter was brought 
up lost night by Mr. Arnold and Mr. Sanford—the fear that something would take 
place. The cotisequeuco is always discounted in advance. So far as our industry 
goes it would bo a very serious matter, and it often is serious because it is the 
unknown that you have most to fear. 

(^. Do you know of any glaring defects in the existing tariff, or any gieat economic 
changes by way of machinery, or the consolidation of companies, or anything of that 
sort which would lead you to conclude that the tariff ought to be revisi^d nowf—A. 
No; I have not any knowledge of that kind. 1 have about all 1 cau do to attend to 
my own business and keep that on a paying basis, without going into the oconomio 
questions of others. 

Q. Is it your experience that even when duties are satisfactory in one industry, if 
they beeoiuo for any reason grossly inadequate or unequal in some other industry 
the effect of tliat is mure or less dinused, so that other industries suffer from it!—A. 
Oh, that is the natural oonsoquenee everywhere. For instance, when the steel busi¬ 
ness is good, and all hands are employed, general business is good and eveijone 
participates in it. But if there is a failure of crops or of the iron business, or if any 
of those large industries become crippled, depression gets in the air and everybody 
anticipates something bad is going to happen. The result is a terribly demoralizing 
efl'ect on busiueBS. So far as the duty goes I do not think it cuts as much ice, in the 
slang phrtme. We are anticipating it. For inst^uce, 1 had occasion to compile some 
figures recently for the Massachusetts State authorities, and I was simply surprised 
at the enormous amount of exports, and among other things I found that in 1891 or 
1892 we exported $400,000 worib of boots and shoes, notwithstanding the duty was 
put, I think, in the McKinley bill on hides, and it was done justly, because they bad 
neen free for a great many years. In 1899 or 1900 we had exported $4,000,000 worth 
of boots and shoes. This sliowc^ that the duty on leather was not very crippling, or 
that at least it had not made it impossible to export booto and shoes. 

Q. Do you consider that the duties now on anything with which you are familiar 
stand in the way of getting export trade?—A. No; I do not; that is to say, not equita¬ 
ble duties. The vast improvements that have taken place and are constantly taking 
place in maoliineryiu this country and the increased produotiveuessof the American 
operators under the favorable conditions in which they live have a great deal to do, 
in my opinion, wdtb making it possible for us to export goods. For m8tauce,togive 
you >ui illustration: Once wbeii 1 was in Crefeldt, Germany—not the last time, nut 
once when I was looking into the vast industries there and the wages paid—with the 
asslstauee of our consul I visited some of the housM. 1 would say in connection with 
this that there is one thing thatenters more largely, perhaps more tbau all the others 
may, into this plush business: The French and German manufactureie had no plants 
whatever; they bought their yams in Bradford; they weighed them out to weavers— 
hand-loom weavers; the weavers carried the yarns home and brought back the plush 
manufactured from the yarn; they turned those goods over to the dyer and finisher, 
who brought them back finished; so that the so-called manufacturer q^ seller of 
goods had no expense whatever for plantSt while we have got hundreds of thousands 
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of dolUrs looked ap in plants. That was trne in many lines of industry at that 
time—silks and all tbat sort of thing; it was true then, and it is tme to-day to a 
very large extent. 

Q. Is that an economical way of manafactnringf—A. It would not be here; I 
donbt as to whether it is there. 

Q. Is not the factory system as a whole, with the snicndid organization that 
Americans have brought to so high a degree of perfection, better and more pro- 
dnotiveiuid really less expeuaivel—A. As a whole, I think it is. I did not complete 
my statement, however. One of these places I visited at noon, and the family was 
taking dinner. This weaver was an expert and was weaving jacquard patterns on 
silk. His family consisted of the man and his wife and 3 or 4 children, and they 
bad 3 rooms. In the living room the loom was set np, and took at least a third 
of it. The older girls wound the bobbins, attended the spinning and the bobbins, 
etc., and I think the mother helped also. Their meal consisted of German brown 
bread and molasses and water. Now, our operatives would not do much work on 
brown bread and water for dinner, and I do not think it is the best thing in the 
world for any workingman to do a day’s work on. I remarked to the consul tbat I 
thought that was pretty hard fare for dinner. He replied that the German brown 
bread contained great nutriment. I told him I tbougiit it was exceedingly fortu¬ 
nate for the operatives that it did, as they did nut seem to liavi! anything else. 

Q. Do yon know of any country in the world where the working people are so 
well paid, so well housed, so well fed, and so well clothed jib they are in America f— 
A. 1 do not think there is any spot on earth that bears any comparison to this 
country. 

Q. Suppose wo were to repeal onr protective duties and have only revenue duties; 
what do you think would be the ellect on the wages and living of the working 
people in this conntryt—A. In answer to that ini|uiry 1 should make this generiu 
riimark; That as manufacturers—and I have said this before—os manufacturers, if we 
could have snllicient duties, first, to meet the diiference in the plant, tlio difference 
in interest, and the difl'erence in wages, and then have free raw material, in time we 
could adjust ourselves to compete with any nation in the worlil; but for 4 or n years, 
while we were adjusting ourselves to those conditions, the conditions here would be 
terrific. The wages would necessarily go down substantially to the wages of our 
foreign competitors; the consuming capacity of the American people would be cut 
off very much. In other words, as I have stated a groat many times, if we had 
20,000,000 wage-earners—I believe tbat is about where they put the number—and 
they were earning $1 a day, their consuming capacity would lie 4^20,000,000 of manu¬ 
factured products or the products of farms or whatever else. If those people got 
$l.ii0 a day their consuming capacity would lie $30,000,000 a day. Ninety per oent 
proliably of all the wages paid goes into the cnnsuniption and purchase of things. 
If tliey got $2 a day their consuming capacity wonld be $40,000,000, which would 
make every machine iu America bum from start to finish; whereas at $1 a day half 
the iiiachiuery in America would stop. As a manufacturer I do not feel that wages 
enter into this much. I should rather pay $2 a day than $1 for all ojieratives, 
providing our competitors paid the same, because the more and the larger the 
wages of your operatives the larger the consuming capacity of ^our operatives. 
They get educated very fast to want more; in fact, they want a little more and a 
little faster than their wages increase all the time, and the two-dollar man wants 
a groat deal more than the dollar man. I think the two-doliar man wants two dol¬ 
lars and a half s worth, whereas the dollar man wants alioiit one dollar aud a quarter's 
worth. The consuming capacity of the people is a great thing for American manu¬ 
facturers. One great reason why this country is the best market in the world is 
that we consume more per man, woman, aud cliild than any other country in the 
world. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Was your company tho pioneer in the manufacture of 
this class of goods f—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the price of the line of goods that yon are manufacturing at the time 
yon began businessi—A. A yard or per piece? 

Q. Better put it in a dift'erent way. What is the percentage of difl'erence between 
now and then ?—A. I could not give yon that information. I should say tbat tlie 
percentage—for qualities, of course—has changed quite a good dual; I should siiy 
that the average price of the goods to-day is from 3^ to 40 per cent less—more than 
that—maybe nearly 50 per cent less than it was when we started in 1884. Pi'ices 
declined ontrageonsly, and then, as soon as they came into competition with ns, the 
large prices we anticipated got away so rapidly we did not quite understand it. 

Q. 'When yon began business was there an effort to put down the price t—A. An 
effort to put down the price? 

Q. Did your foreign competitors put down tho price on you?—A. They put down 
the price right at once. Thefirst year after we started they made two rednotions, 
makmg a total reduction of 20 cents the first year. 
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Q. Can yon state about the amount of capital that is now invested in manufactur¬ 
ing in your olasB of goons in thie country f—A. No; lean not. I can make a guess; I 
should say there is a million dollars. 

Q. Have you any idea how many hands you personally employ t—A. Well, we have 
&om375 to 400; I should say that the other manufacturers have 300 more. I am 
not familiar with their business. I could not say. 

Q. I understood yon to say that the quality of the goods was changing. Is that 
through style that the quality of the goods changes?—A. Ves; it changes. What 
we call certain grades are staple—A, it, C, and D. We have not changed those 
qualities for .5 years. We are making others. 

Q. Has this percentage of fall in price affected the quality of the goods!—A. It 
has. Oh, no; not in certain standards. For instance, we have certain grades which 
are onr standard car plashes and certain grades which are our standard furniture 
plnsbes. We make a change in these to those who want a speciUo thing. But I 
think the secret of our success is that we have kept our standard grades at one price, 
and people that compete with us have to boat us. The dealers say, “It is Chase’s 
goods; Chase’s are the standard goods;” and, of course, if they compete they have 
got to heat Chase’s. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Your factories are located here in New England!— A. 
Yes. 

Q. And from the figures yon have given of the number of help employed I should 
judge you make iiO per cent of the goods produced in your line!-A. Oh yes, we 
make more than that proportion; I should say it is 75 per cent. We have made 
some rmlical changes in the mills. In fact, in one year or two years one of onr com¬ 
petitors went out entirely, the prices were so close, and within a year from the 
enactment of the McKinley hill one of onr competitors quit entirely-^id not man¬ 
ufacture for a year. 

Q. Is the inaniifacture of plushes similar to the manufacture of velvet!—A. Very 
similar; they are woven on wires. 

Q. Woven on wire and cut in!—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you touched on the i|uestion of wages of employees!—A. Yes; we have. 
They earn from $8.50 to $10 a week; I think a lair average would he $9.50 a rveek. 

Q. How will those wages compare with wages in the same line of work in foreign 
oonntries (—A. We got a party to look into that (|nestion 2 years ago and report to 
ns just what they were, and paid him for bis services, and bis report was that power 
looms were getting from $5 to $7 a week in Europe, an average of about $6 a week 
against $9.50 or $10 here. 

(j. As to the productiveness of the two men, are they different!—No; they are 
abont equal; equal to men and women in onr own department. 

Q. What would he the comparative quantity of production of the 2 workmen?— 
A. That I have no means of knowing, because 1 know no mure about the speed of the 
looms than yon do. A loom may be speeded at 150 picks or at 90. There are looms 
in this part of the country speeded at 140 picks. 

Q. 'I'he claim is made that, by reason of the greater speed of the workmen and 
tlie productiveness of labor, the Aiiierieau actually works at a speed greater than 
the foreign workman!—A, That is not true where machinery is employed. 1 do 
think, if you take an American carpenter, and you take a man of that class abroad, 
the productiveness liere is very much more than H is there; but where you take the 
question of the speeding of tlie loom and the speeding of the spinning machinery 
and the speeding of anything of that kind, that is not true, because it is a question 
of how you speed your machinery; aud if they are speeded substantially alike the 
result must be the same. For instance, we have some new spinning machines that 
have just been imparted from England—the finest thing made in the world; nothing 
in America so flue—and the productiveness of that loom in England and the pro¬ 
ductiveness of that loom here would lie the same; no imestion about it, 

Q. How many men attend that loom in this country !—A, Only one. 

Q. That number could not have been increased in the foreign country !—A. No. 

Q. I am asking these qnostious to meet the suggestion that is always made from 
those who advocate a reduction of the tariff that after all the American laborer is 
not paid any lietter than the foreign laborer when the amount of production is taken 
into consideration.—A. There is no question that there is in many lines of business 
a difference in the amount of productiveness between foreign and American labor; 
but in OUT line that is not true in anything like the proportion stated, and in machin¬ 
ery I do not believe we have any great advantage; it is simply, as I said before, the 
spring of the machine, 

Q. Has there been any increase in the wages paiu to yonr employees within the 
last 3 or 4 years!—A, Ob, yes; we raised our wages last year or the year before 10 or 
15 per cent, 

Q. Now, on what basis was the raise made!—A. We made a redaction of 6 pmr cent 
after the Wilson bill went into effect, and my impression is we put back 10 or 15. 
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Tbrn if no o«tt»in oUm; (he wege ie laiced to » certain oImi, 10 pec cent, and then 
the othen are adjneted according to the ability of the workman. 

Q. So that compared with the period from 1891 to 1897 there haa been an advance 
of nom 10 to 16 w eentt—A, Quite a little advance, yea. 

Q. (By Hr. A. JL Haesis.) Ton apeak of the labor in which maehinery ia not need. 
What olaaa of labor ia that moatly f—A. 1 ahonld aay that of earpentera and black- 
amitha and all elaaaea of nnekiUed labor. Carpenters are skilled tabor, bnt I would 
speak more partioolarly of labor where It is done by the bands. For instance, as an 
illostration. we had a store to fix over in lAtndon, and we tried an experiment in 
foreign bnslness that haa not been very snocessful. My son, who is rather an impul¬ 
sive sort of a chap, had a carpenter to make a change in the store, and hegot so dis- 
gnsted that we conld hardly live with him before the change was made. 'Ae change 
that ought to have been made in 3 days, and would have been made here in 3 days, 
took about 8 or 10 days. The carpenters came in before breakfast and would go ont 
for breakfast; at 10 o’clock they Innched and had their tea; at 12 o’clock they bad 
their dinner; at 3 o’clock another tea, and between the Inuohea and the dinner, etc., 
and the loafing around, they did not get in very much work. 

Q. Boestheforeignlaborcompetewiththatciassof laborinthisconntryt—A. Ton 
mean the imported) 

Q. No, that class of labor that goes into homes.—A. No, not at all. 

Q. It does not come into competition)—A. Not a particle, not a particle. I think 
the Germans have made much more rapid advance in textiles and in all kinds of 
manufacture than in any other foreign country. There are textile schools there, and 
1 visited several of them, which are simply as near perfection as it is possible to be. 
I think the great weakness in America hoe been that we have not followed their line 
of textile schools, and if Germany goes on and advances as fast as it has advanced 
in the last 10 or 16 years, and Kngland and France do not take after them, they will 
find that Germany will outrank them both. I think Germany is making more rapid 
strides to-day than any foreign country. 

I think we have waked up in the last five years to the importance of these schools. 
I think we were very much behind previous to that time. Of course you may edu¬ 
cate one man and be may be very good for one thing and useless for another. The 
trouble has been that In ont manufactures we take these men and use them any¬ 
where. Now, the sharp competition is coming on and using these men in special 
lines. The tendency is in all lines to look for brains. That is the cheapest thing a 
man can buy, no matter wbat he pays for it; all are looking for men with brains. 
The men find wbat they like best and what they are best adapted to and they 
became experts in that particular line; and you take one man in that particular 
factory and he is a whole team. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you given any thought to the matter of supplement- 
^ common-school edneation with technical education of that kind)—A. 1 have. 
We have a most excellent school of that kind in Cambridge, known as the Manual 
’Training School. The boys come ont of tiiat school very proficient. 1 know one 
manufacturer who has a standing order with that school to send him ail the bright 
boys they can, and he gets them jnst as fast as he can and puts them in, and I think 
that will be done quite generally. 

Q. Yon think the immediate future, then, is going to demand in all lines of 
mechanics brains and skilled labor)—A. Specialists in their line. 

Mr. Clarkb. Do you think of any further statement yourself, Mr. Hopewell) 

The Witnrss. No. I would just like to say one thing for publication in relation 
to the industry I am connected with. Mr. Harris asked me if we were the origina¬ 
tors or pioneers in this line. I will say that our bouse baa been the pioneer in every 
line we have touched but one. Mr. Thomas Goodali came over here from abroad 
with $150, from Yorkshire. He began in Troy, N. H., to make what is known os the 
Troy horse blanket. He manufactured in this country the first bone blanket ever 
mannfactored—out it out, shaped it np, and sent it ont—the first one. Previous to 
that time the goods were manufactured, sent to the saddler, out out, bound, and 
mails up, and, of course, it became a high-priced blanket and high-priced goods. 
Now, Mr. Qoodall made for the mosses, and mode a cheap blanket which at that time 
sold for $2.W; bnt by making it ready to put on the horse, he made np, perhaps, 600 
bales. Ihere have been sold in this country over 30,000 bales in one year of those 
goo^ and they have been sold down as low at 65 cents; not as goM a blanket, 
not nearly; bnt simply by the force of competition the price of them to-day it only 
87 cents. I remember when 1 used to sell them myself on the road, and finally I 
would go in to a man and say: “How many bales will yon have )” I would, perhaps, 
put down 25 balee. Mow, that blanket it in the market to-day and Mr. Thomas 
Go^aU is the pioneer in that line. He was the originator, with Mi. Chase, in eetab- 
lishing the Im robes. Be was the original man to make up robes in this country, 
and it was quite a straggle for a time. Qoodall & Sons were the original numnfiie- 
tnrera ot mohair plnah in ibis oonntiy. So that the Qoodall blood haa been qnite 
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original in thia mannfactOTe, And the Goodall Biothera are now Interated in mak- 
iM alpaca coat linings. I do not think they were the original partiee, but they were 
01 a very active temperament, and Mr. Goodall and hla sons have done more than any- 
bo^, perhaps, in those lines. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Boston, Mass., Fehruary SO, 1901. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. CHAELIS L. LOVEEING. 

Trtamrer of the Merrimao Mille. 

The snbcommission being in session in the rooms of the Home Market Club, Mr. 
Clarke priisiiling, at 3 o’clock p. m. Mr. Charles L. Lovering, of Boston, treasnrer 
ot the Merrimao and other mills, was introduced as a witness, and, being duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give yonr name and post-office address.—A. Charles 
L. Lovering; Tannton is my voting place and Boston my living place; post-office 
box 2344, Boston. 

Q. Please slate yonr official rotation to manufacturing companies.—A. I am treas¬ 
urer of several corporations. 

Q. Name them or some of tliem.—A. Yea; of the Massachusetts Cotton Mills, of 
Lowell; the Merrimao Mannfactnring Company, of Lowell; the Massachusetts, in 
Georgetown, Ga.; the Merrimao Manufacturing Company, at Huntsville, Ala. The 
Alabama concern is not a separate corporation; it is a part of the northern mills; it 
is a property 1 am not partionlarly familiar with. 

Q. Any other mill in Massachusetts except at Lowell!—A. lam treasurer of the 
Whittington Maunfacturing Company, at Taunton, but it so happens that my 
brother does most of the work. He is the assistant treasurer and does whatever 
has to be done there except when we want a little money or cotton. 

Q. Arc all these mills engaged in manufacturing cotton goods!—A. Entirely. 

Q. Do you manufacture any linens!-A. None; 1 believe there is a little linen 
work going on. We were making it up; it is not of account. In fact I am selling 
what little yarn I found. 

Q. Are you able to state the amount of capital of these several companies!—A, 
Yes; the capital of the Massachusetto Cotton Mills, in Lowell, is $1,800,000; of the 
Merrimac, $2,750,000; of the Massachusetts Mills, in Georgia, $1,000,000; of the 
Whittington, $800,000. 

Q. How many spindles and looms are employed in these several mills!—A. Tlie 
Massachnsetts Cotton Mills, at Lowell, have 126,000 spindles and 4,100 looms; the 
Merrimac Manufacturing Company, at Lowell, has 144,000 spindles and 4,300 looms, 
about. Wo are in process of breaking up some, and we do not know where it will 
land. The Massachusetts Mills, in Georgia, have 51,624 spindles and 1,726 looms. 
The Huntsville Mill has 25,000 spindles and 848 looms. The Whittington Manufac¬ 
turing Company has 48,000 spindles and 1,680 looms. There may be a loom or two 
out of the way; I do not know, as we are breaking up looms and adding all the 
time. 

Q. If yon have no objections, will you state the number of employees in these 
several mills!—A. I will state it to you as nearly as I can. In the Massachusetts 
mills there are about 2,200 on the pay roll; at the Merrimac there are about 2,400; at 
the Massachusetts mills in Georgia there are 1,000—either one way or the other, it 
varies from nine hundred and something to ten hundred and something. At the 
Huntsville mill I believe there are 425; at the Whittington mill I believe there are 
1 , 200 . 

Q. How long have these several mills been established!—A. The Merrimac Manu¬ 
facturing Company was chartered in 1822. The Massachnsetts cotton mills in Lowell 
wore chartered in 1839. The Massachusetts mills in Georgia were chartered in 1894. 
The Huntsville mill is not a chartered mill: it is a part of the Northern property 
and has no separate corporate existence. The Whittington mill is very old—not old 
as a corporation, but as a mill. It grew out of an old corporation that was estab¬ 
lished in 1833, bnt it was chartered as the Whittington Mannfactnring Company in 
its present form in 1883. 

Q. Are all of these cloth mills I—A. Entirely. 

Q. Are you able to spin in these mills all the yam that you consnmet—A. Yes. 
There are times that the product at Whittington is so changed on to a fanoy wder 
that we can not get onr carding and spinning around in time and we have to find 
some; bnt we consume there from 200,000 pounds to 500,000 pounds a year. 
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Q. Wist WS 8 tie object, if 70 a isve no objection to etstine, of the MaaBSoinBette 
corporation and the Herrimac eorporation in bnilding mills In the South t—A. lie 
MassachuBottB mills at Lowell, as yon knowby the date of incorporation, were char¬ 
tered and originally built to make goods for export from coarse yams. It got along 
to a point, soon after I became treasnrer of tie mill in 1890, that 1 was forced to reo- 
ognize that we could not make goods in Lowell and export them at a proitt. In fhct, 
we could not get cost at times. We have a great many very Taluable trade-marks, 
and I wish to preserve them. I therefore went to my people for the privilege of 
building a mill in the South, and they were willing todosu in was willing to incor¬ 
porate it under Massachusetts laws. Most of our goods in the South are manufac¬ 
tured for export. 

Q. Where is the prineipal market for those goods!—A. The principal market at 
the moment is in South America and in Africa. We are somewhat handicapped on 
account of the present troubles in China. We exported very large amounts to China, 
but they are so shut up now that the people will nut buy the goods. When the 
Chinese war broke out we had orders on Land for possibly i,000 bales or cases of 
.flannels, of plain drills, and sheetings, and many of those goods we have only just 
succeeded in shipping out of the country. I believe we have shipped them very 
largely. 

Q. What kind of goods are tliey f—A. The goods that were niado at the Southern 
mills were a drill, and yard-wide sheeting, coarse, h'o. 12, 40 inches square, and Can- 
tou flannels that had never been made by ns in the South. We made those in Lowell; 
but when there was quite a boom a year and a half ago, then we had orders for about 
3,000 packages for China. 

Q. How do yon sell those goods in your foreign murketsf—A. Generally, and in 
fact always, to the local houses in New York who do busioess in foreign places. For 
instance, as an illustration, William K. Grace & Co. do about all our South Ameri¬ 
can business. We sell to them direct, and they pay fur their goods before the vessel 
leaves a port. 

(J. How do yon market your goods in the domestic marketf—A. Through com¬ 
mission bousos in Boston and New York. 

Q. 1)0 you manufacture fur stuck or merely on the orders from the commission 
housest—A. Wo manufacture a great many goods in stock; we keep our looms run¬ 
ning very largely ou orders, and the orders ai e taken by the commission houses from 
these exporters. 

Q. Are any of the goods which yon produce in Massachusetts exported!—A. Oh, 
yes, indeed; yes, we make all the denims here which we export; that is, the blue 
warp and white Ailing—that is, the drill. 

(j. Will you please give the variety of goods that you manufacture here in Massa¬ 
chusetts!—A. Wo make at the Massachusetts mills what are called shirtings flrom 
coarse yams, from 30 inches to 36 inches wide. We mannl'acture Canton flannels 
that weigh all the way from 5 yards to a pound to 12 oiiuees to a yard, and they are 
of various widths, accordiiigtothedemand. Wo also manufacture denims that vary 
in weight from 9 ounces to a yard to 3 yards to a pound. That covers the goods that 
we make in the Massachusetts mills. 

Q. How is it in the Merrimac, the some!—A. Their goods are for printing. 'They 
010 made of flne yams and coarse yarns, but all for printing. 

Q. And yon have a printing department!—A. Yes, certainly; theroaro 21 machines 
for printing at the Merrimac. 

(j. Producing shirtings and calicoes!—A. Yes, and finer goods; goods that are 
napped, and goods thai are finished in peculiar ways to give them a rich effect. 

Q. Do pou also maunfacture there any toweling!—A. Ion, cotton toweling. 

<i. White pique cloth !—A. Not at present. We are not doing it now, I am thank¬ 
ful to say. We had so much to sell at a loss that we are glad to bo out of it 

(j. Are there disadvantages in manufacturing goods fur export in LowoU!—A. 
Yes; Lowell is rather handicapped for manufacturing gomls for export. 

Q. What are the principal disadvantages!—A. A great deal of our power is 
obtained from steam, and the freight on coal is very high. Labor is high and hours 
are short in this State. 

Q. What does coal cost delivered at your mills in Lowell!-A. At the moment we 
have a car in the yard that cost $4.25. 

Q. Whatdoes it cost delivered at your mills in Georgia and Alabama!-A. It costs 
$ 2 , but you get a short ton down there, while the ton up here is the long ton. 

Q. Do you get anything at all any cheaper down there than here!—A. There is no 
advantage whatever in the South on anything. I do not mean to say that we would 
not have an advantage onoe in a while, but on the whole we do not get suy advan¬ 
tage ovet the Nortbem milL 

Q. Is were any advantage in the wages or hours of labor!—A. Yes. Wages are 
30 per cent less and the hours are 8 hours longer per week in Georgia than in 
Massachusetts. 

376a—VOL 2-34 
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Q. Totf ran enbstantially the eame kind of machinery there ae heref—A. Exactly 
the same; made in the same place. 

Q. leitepeededinstashighf—A. We arenotranningitjnetashigh. Theloome 
are ronoing 10 picks less per minute than the Korthern looms. 

Q. How much smaller is the output per loom or operative than in these mills t— 
A. I have not figured that out. I can not answer'it. I should say it was &om 5 to 
10 per cent less, but I should not like to give that as an exact statement. 

Q. About what per cent loss are the wagest—A. About 30 per cent. I mean earn¬ 
ings per diem. Oiir price we pay for weaving a certain given length of 40 picks is 
a trifle over half what we pay up here. 

(j. Is it that difference in the price of fuel and the difference in the rates of wimes 
and the hours of labor which enable you to manufacture there for export t—A. That 
is practically all there is to it. Of course, the supplies that go into the oonstruotion 
of goods cost just as much in one place as in another. 

Q. In South America and China you have to compete with similar goods from other 
countriesf—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What country chiefly?—A, England. 

Q. Is there any particnlar difference in the quality of the goods which you send 
there and the quality of the goods they send?—A. I think the quality of the goods 
made by the mill 1 represent and other mills in this country is better, 

Q. In what respect?—A, I think they are made probably of better material, and 
they are absolutely ikeo from what I call filling; that is, we never put any fillinginto 
the goods except what will carry the warp. 

Q. Yon never load with clay?—A. No; we have no conveniences for doing it; can 
not do it. I do not know of a Southern mill or Northern mill that exports goods to 
those countries that loads the goods as they do in England. Yet I am obliged to say 
there are very many nice goods made in England. 

^ Q. Are you able to give the finish?—A. We do not require ti e finish on an ordi¬ 
nary sheeting or drill. All we do is to put it over the shears and brush it and put 
It up. 

Q. The wearing quality is superior to theirs ?—A. I think so. 

Q. Have you any complaint to make of rates orclassificntions on the railroads or 
steamship lines?-A. I have no complaints. If lam treated like other people, I have 
nothing to say. We frequently run up against an overcharge and make a complaint 
and get the excess back again. I am all the time quarreling with Mr. Culp, who is 
tratffc manager of the Southern Railway in Washington, tiis railway goes to our 
properties in the South. My correspondence with him io very large. 

Q. Do you enjoy any special rates?—A. Not from anybody. 

Q. Do any other manufacturers?—A. I think not. 

Q. Has there been a difilonity iii the business in the way of disoriminations in 
favor of eiimeliody who gets a private understanding?—A. 1 do not know of any. 
When 1 went into Georgia, Mr. William 11. Baldwin, here in town, wae then second 
vice-president of the Southern Railway, and he then agreed I should have Rome 
rates to the mill. That is, anything on the line should be delivered at Lindale, 
which is 4 miles from Rome, at the same price as delivered in Rome. Once in a while 
a man comes into tlieir employ who thinks be is possessed of more power than bo 
has and be puts on the thumbscrews and puts on the price, but he has to take them 
off again. 

Q. Are you in any way hampered or embarrassed by the laws of the States where 
your mills are located?—A. No. 

Q. Have you any changes tosuggestin anyoftbeState ornationallaws?—A, No, 
I do not know of anything. If everybody is treated alike, and we are allowed to get 
along without any interference in business by some ragtag of somebody or other, I 
do not propose to find any fault, and 1 have no occasion to do so, 1 think there are 
a groat many people who think they ought to have better rates and better treatment 
than others, but I do not see how they are going to get them in the long tun. 

Q. As a general thing, is cotton manufacture profitable at the present time?—A. 
Not at the North. There is hardly anything at the moment that we can make any 
money out of, and it is looking very serious for the Southern properties. 

Q. The mills of which yon are treasurer are paying dividends, are they not?—A. 
Yes. We never pay above 3 per cent semiannually, but we have succeeded in doing 
that pretty well. 

Q. Is tile business better now than it has been in recent years?-A. Poorer—a 
great deal poorer. It was never poorer than it was three months ago. There appears 
to be no stable value for anything. 

Q. Compare the last 8 years with the previous 3 years.—A. I should say for 3 
years back of the last 6 or 8 months business was better than for the 3 years back of 
that, if yon will allow me to express myself in that way. 

Q. The prosperity of your business depends to a considerable degree on the general 
prosperity of rae connt^?—A. Verymnehso; but more particularly, I will say, the 
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nlU muinftetnxiiig ooane nomben—« ma«( Sonihern mills do—is de^dant oa • 
lov-pricad cotton to dispose of Its prodnct. So man; of them go ont of the oonntrjr 
end into countries where they know nothing sbont the price of cotton, and they 
think the price shonld be the same when cotton is 5 cents as when it is 10 cents. 
They ate nawilling to grant the advance put into cotton in the last few months. 
The finer yams are diflbrently affected. 

Q. Is the present depression in the indnstry dne in part to the high price of cot- 
tont—A. I think so. 

Q. Is it mainly dne to that, do you think t—A. Yes; I rather think so myself. 

Q. How do you aorount for that high price of cotton t—A. Too small a supply and 
too big a demand for the last IS months. The cron of last year, or rather of the 
year before last, was about 11,000,000 bales, and this last year the crop was a little 
over 9,000,000 bales. Yon can not lake 2,000,000 bales ont of the season’s crop for 
praotioally two seasons in succession and expect the trade to go along on a low price. 

Q. Owing to competition yon are not able to advance the price of the finished 
pnmuct enough to equalize that!—A. No; we can not do it; and besides, it is well 
known the world over that a cotton fabric is more readily disposed of at a reason¬ 
ably low price than at anything like a high price. There is more demand for cotton 
at a low price than a high price. 

Q. In what form do yon receive the cotton in yonr several mills, in sqnare or in 
ronnd bolesf—A. Mostly the sqnare bales; but last year I purchased for all the 
mills that I had to do with, I think 38,000 Amorican round bates—that is, the Amer¬ 
ican lap bale. 

Q. Is the cotton fiber in any way impaired by baling in the round form!—A. Not 
in the American cotton bale. 

Q. You consider that the preferable way f—A. It is the ideal way to pack cotton. 

Q. Is it aseasily packed for transportation for cars and steamshipst—A. You can 
pnt from 36 to 50 per cent more in any car or steamship than of the square packed^ 
bale—its density is so much greater. 

Q. And still there will be interstices between the balest—A. I am just figuring on 
bnUding a storage at Lowell—a very large one. I asked the agent of the mill to 
figure np and let me know what he wanted the floors and columns to be arranged 
for; what weight per square foot of flooring. The ordinary square packed bale 
would call for about 100 pounds ae we pack them, while the round bale is so dense 
tliey call for nearly 200 pounds per square foot. 

Q. Have yon heard any complaint from shipowners or shipmasters of the danger 
of uipping a cargo when round bales are used t—A. 1 have never heard any. 

Q. Is there less danger from flref—A. Very mnoh less, in ray opinion. 

Q. Are insurance rates lower on ronnd than on square halesf—A. The insurance 
rates ought to be very much less, but the insurance companies are very loath to let 
go what they think they have possession of. 

Q. Have any tests been made at Lowell or elsewhere 1—A. There were some made 
at Lowell. I have an account at my oflice which I can not Just now remember, but 
it is my impression that the percentage of cotton lost in the ronnd iiale per hundred 
was about 53 per cent, or 47 per cent, while the loss on the other bale was something 
like 80 yer cent. 

Q. Will you describe briefly the method of iialing the cotton in the round bale!— 
A. I never have seen the operation of it, but I know something of it from the draw¬ 
ing. It is ginned and carried np through a tube or over an apron and dropped down 
through a tube in between a pair of rolls. It is wound up tnere with the pressure 
roll on top. There are 2 rolls at the bottom; the lap is lu between, and there is a 
pressure roll on top. The density is obtained by that pressure, the lap winding np 
like we wind a lap in the mill, with a density of from 37 to 42 pounds to the cubic 
foct. 

Q. (By Hr. Litchhan.! Around a mandrillt—A. Yes; and on the mandrill is a 
paper tube which is left in the bale. 

Q. (By Mr. Cubke.) Does it cost any more to bale cotton in that way than i.i the 
sqnare bale t—A. I can not answer that question. 1 do not see why it need to if the 
machinenr is properly fitted up. They save one baling. The baling on the planta¬ 
tion or the country press iadone by a band press worked by 2 horses or by 1 bone. 
They press the cotton down in the box and then they have to take that to the com¬ 
press and bring it down to about 21 or 22 pounds per onb'c foot I have seen a bale 
that stood 5 feet crushed down to a foot before they lifteu up the jaws. 

Q. Does the cotton come in perfectly clean always in the ronnd bale t—A. Superb. 

Q. How is it with the old square balet—A. Very bad, for the reason they pnt on 
the outside of the square bale as poor a covering as they can possibly buy. In olden 
times when cotton was worth 124 cents, when I was a young man, they did not hes¬ 
itate to pnt on all the heavy bnrlap and packing they could, but when it got down 
to 6 cents per pound they dud not reel like putting on so much outside covering. 

Q. And the result was that a good deal of the iba was exposedf—A. Very often 
tike fiber would be hanging out 1 recollect that during the civil war, whan I was pay- 
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ing $1.60 for cotton, I was obliged to hire one or more men to follow everjr dray load 
of cotton from the storehouse in New York to the steamer hecsnse boys stood nearby 
and polled it out. The baling has never improved since that time. It is still baled 
in the same bale as it was when I was a small boy. I might add that 1 knew of no 
commodity as valnsble as cotton that is so poorly cared for. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcuman.) Yon use the same machinery in the Sonth as in yonrmills 
in the North f—A. Exactly; made in the same shop. 

Q. Are yon familiar wito the limit of the yarn supplied from the Southern mills, 
the finest?—A. No; I know there are mills, there is one in Gastonia, making what 
we call 62-ply. 

Q. As a rule, they are not making as fine a yam ns in the North?—A. There is 
very little fine yam made in the Sonth. No reason why they should not do it, but 
there is not much made there. 

Q. 1)0 you care to give any comparison as to the rate of wages paid in the South 
ami in the North?—A. 1 do not know just how I can do it. I can say the earnings 
at the South at my properties are from 30 to 33 per cent lower per diem than we pay 
here at Lowell. At the same time we have a great many people who are very expert 
in the Sonth and who earn very good wages. The expert weaver, on the prices we 
pay them in the South, will come within 1.5 per cent of the earnings here. 

Q. What is the difference in the hours of laliorf—A. Eight hours per week. 

Q. Kiglit honrs more in the South?—A. In Georgia. 

Q. Do yon find it an advantage to he able to work yonr mills that extra time?—A. 
Oh, certainly. 

Q. Have yon as yet met any organizations of labor in the South?-A. I do not 
know of any in my jilace. I have no doubt there are some. I shall not find any 
fault wlien they get there. 

Q. Yon have no particular apposition to labor organization as such if properly 
managed?—A. No; I would rather work with a well-organized body of laborers 
than to work with the rabble. 

Q. Have tlie Soutliem States, so fur as your observation goes, engaged mnch in 
what is called labor legislation snch as we have in the North?—A. Not mnch. They 
have attemjited it in several States. They tried it in Alabama the other d.ay, as I 
rend in my paper, and they regard tliat they have defeated the legislation. I tliink 
it will come np again another year; and the legislation they asked for, I think, is 
wise. 

(J. Your help in the Sonth is white?—A. Entirely, isxeopt scrubbers. 

Q. You have not made any experiment with the employment of negroes?—A. No; 
we can not work them together wiHi the white labor . 

Q. On the whole, your experience in the South has been satisfactory?—A. 
Entirely so. 

Q. Has it enabled yon to make goods for the foreign market to your better satie- 
factiou than in the North ?—A. The goods are no better, but I have been able to 
retain the market which tlie mill bad always bad. 

Q. You are interested, then, in the widest possible extension of the foreign mar¬ 
ket?—A. Very mnch. 

Q. Have yon any snggeetion to make whereby that may be facilitated ?—A. I wish 
we did not have the Chinese war on so that we could get at the people in China. 

Q. What would lie your opinion us to the reconstruction ofoiir merchant marine?— 
A. I can nut answer tinit qnestion because I have not thought ranch about it. 

Q. Would you see any objection to the encouragement of the reconstruction of 
the merchant marine in the form of sulisidy?-A. I do not approve of a subsidy. 

Q. As an abstract proposition or tlie concrete fact of this particnlar subsidy ?—A. 
I do not like this sulisidy at all. I do not think it is going to accomplish what the 
country wants. Now, the outside countries that subsidize their ships are practically 
France and Germany and Italy; England gives almost nothing. 

Q. Is it not true that England pays heavy subsidies?—A. I do not know of it. I 
saw n statement in the paper that she does not, but I do not know about it myself. 
My eon was sitting at table with me and he read out a statement that England did 
not pay subsidies. I was quite surprised. I did not know anything about it, but I 
do know that the statement is mt^e that France pays a higher subsidy and does 
not get an equivalent from it. 

Q. What are the sanitary arrangements in your Southern mills?—A. As good as 
in the North. 

Q. And yonr provisions for the safety of life and limb?—A.< As good as in the 
North. We have an extremely modern mill. In fact, there is not a mill known that 
is better than our Southern property. When a man means to build a good 
property he liad better build the best he can. That is what I did. 1 got the nest 
milt architects I could find and supplemented their work with what I Knew, and I 
believe It is pretty generally acknowledged that our property in the Sonto is a 
good one. 
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Q. Pon't you think the resnite nre better from the the helu employed in a mill 
where proper arranTOmente are made for safety of life anil limu and eanitary par- 
poses?—A. It most be so. It can not be otherwise. 

Q. (By Mr. CtankR.) Would yon like to have the tariff revised or let alone?—A. 

I would like to hare it revised. I am an exporter. 1 want the world. 

Q. How would yon like to have it changed?—A. That I am not able to tell yon. 

I can not go into that discnssion, bat I know there are places where we are a little 
bit liandicapped. For instance, if I want to make a repair up here at the mill at 
Lowtdl or in the South I am handicapped with the high cost of machinery—two and 
a half times as much as the English price. The English can build a mill and cap¬ 
italize it at a third of what we can here. That means something in the cost of 
goods in the long run. 

Q. Yon wonidlike to be able to get cheaper machinery ?—A. I would like the 
machinery somewhat reilnced. The machinery builders of this country are so well 
protected that under the protection they have a scheme whereby there is but one 
price for anything in this country. 

Q. Does this fact apply to machinery on which they have patents, or otherwise?— 
A, 1 do not refer to the patent part of it. The time was, a few years ago, when you 
could get two or three prices on machinery. They said tlicy did not make money 
that way. I am not going to dispute that, but when you get the price of goods 
way down lielow, we can not get thi^ machinery down to help ns out any. 

Q, You think the high price of machinery tliou is largely on account of the duties 
on it?—A. 1 think the manufacturers are enabled under the duties to combine. For 
instance, several years ago 1 was interested in a largo entton-yum concern; and at 
that time wi^ could bring all our cards Ifom England at a low price because we could 
bring them here and pay the duties and save <|nite a little anionnt and get as good 
a cara. A ring spinning frame is better built in this country than abroad. A large 
proportion of the iiiacbinery all through the carding room is siiiially good abroad, 
and could be got at a less figura at that time. But 1 am nut a complaiuer in any 
sense. I do not think we cun go on in this country making cotton goods nt the rate 
we are now making them without an outside market and a much larger one than 
we have to-day. 

tj. Do you think there is anything in the way of getting that market except the 
high cost of machinery?—A. I do not know lhat I would say that there is not. 
There are some countries I imagine we can not gel into. I have not much knowledge 
about it. 'There nre countries we can not put our goods into. 

Q. Then any change in our tarilf would not allect that?—A. It might. We might 
be able to got into other countries. 

Q. (By Mr. Eitchman.) Have not they got the advantage of the importation o 
machinery without the payment of duty?—A. Oh, yes; (iermany has. 

Q. How could yon possibly get into those countries?—A. We do notexi>ect to put 
any cloth into Oerniany or l.ngland. 

Q. How could yon get into the conutries that (iermany supplies, except by a re¬ 
duction in the price of labor?—A. I tell you now 1 honestly think that notwith¬ 
standing the high cost of labor per yard in this conntr.v a great many goods ace 
made at as a low a price as they are made in Germany witli low'-prioe labor. 

Q. On acconnt of superior skill and production?—A. Yes; better climate, etc. 
But 1 am not much of a talker on the tarift', except that 1 want all the outside mar¬ 
kets we can get; and I am free to say we cun not go on and make goods as we are 
now doing without such market. 

Q. (By Mr. Olarkk.) Does the prospect of revising the tariff have any effect on 
business generally?—A. It does, but it is a thing which the people will get over after 
a while. Sometimes you have to have a herculean operation to cure a man—out off 
his leg or something. 

Q. The business depression, then, incident to a revision would not deter you from . 
advising a revision?-A. No; it does nut. I should nut be intelligent enough to 
make the revision; 1 do not know enough about it, but I think that to live and lot 
live the world over is rather the best way to get along. 

Q, Y'ou think the cotton-goods auhedul.e can stand any reduction?—A. Almost 
everything I make can get along without any tariff, liecause we can beat England 
now in many markets. The English can not make a drill of the same capacity, of 
the same standard as we make, and compete with us in China. 'They make au 
inferior drill and therefore get there. 

Q. If yon had no duties would there be any danger of the dumping of the surplus 
stocks in this country so as to demoralize the iiia^et?—A. 1 do not think so. But 
everybody must be treated with the same consideration, in my opinion, I do not 
think yon can discriminate in my favor against somebody else making finer yafn. 

(j. Notwithstanding the practical ditHculty of revising the tariff'yon would still 
recommend it?—A, I would recommend a lower tariff' It occurs to me if there was 
a lower rate of duty properly applied to all productions It might be better for the 
country. We go to work and make goods at a high cost, and then raise the labor; 
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and ererything that labor ba« to bay it ba« to pay more for, so that it is not nraob 
better off. I think, however, labor is as well paid to-day as 1 have known it to be 
in this ooontry. 

Q. Are the goods yon sell more expensive than a while agof—A. A good deal. It 
is not 2 years since that our goods have increased in cost at Lowell 20 per cent. The 
increase is 25 pet cent since 1888. 

Q. What is that increase in cost dne tot—A. To two ID per cent advances in labor, 
which makes 20 per cent; and in the supplies that go into it. 

Q. If the tariff woe reduced, would not labor have to be content with a less 
wage!—A. Yes; bat it could buy what it gets for less. The point is, the lower yon 
can offer a commodity to the world the bigger business you can do. Yon can do 
twice as muob business with China with a drill at 6 cents as at 7 cents. The same 
is true in South America; it is also true in Africa. Those are the great oousuming 
countries of the coarse products made North and South in this country. 

Q. Before this present war in China, were the Chinese manufacturing cotton goods 
to some extentt—A. Yes; to some extent. 1 do nut know to bow great an extent, 
but their goods never interfered with well-made and well-constructed American 
goods. They did not take the same place. They went to parts of China where 
they were willing to wear an inferior article. 

Q. Do you know of any reason why they can not produce as good goods there as 
you can here f—A. I do not think they can. The morale of the country or of the labor 
there is not at ait commensurate or to be compared with ours. The very idea that a 
man can live on a cent’s or two-thirds of a cent's worth of rice does not to my mind 
permit him to compete with the man that lives on a piece of beef. 

Q. Are yon familiar with cotton goods made in Indiat—A. 1 have seen them. 

Q. How do they oomparet—A. I do not think they are as good as goods made in 
E^land. 

Q. Have you seen any of the Japanese cottonst—A. Yes. 

(j. How do they coniparef—A. Very well made, indeed. 

Q. Do yon understand the cotton manufacturing industry is rapidly increasing in 
Japan I—A. It is said to be and must be, because I believe the Japanese took some¬ 
thing like 100,000 bales of cotton from this country last year. 

Q. Do you know what it costs per yard to bring cotton north from Alabama to 
New Yorkt—A, No; 1 can not tell you. I was shipping some goods to Shanghai; 
I believe that is where they were to go. We had already contracted to ship some by 
way of California direct from the soutbem mill, making the New York allowance 
of iroight, 63 points. Wo made some shipments that way, but it came out we could 
send the goods by way of New York and by way of the Suez Canal for 98 points, 
whereas they went for 115 from the Sonthern mill, against which we allowed 53 
points. 

(j. You understand Japan is exporting some cotton yams and cotton cloths!—A. 
1 have beard so. 

Q. Do yon know how wages compare in Japan with Massachusetts!—A. I do not. 
I s^pose they must be a great deal less. 

CTestimony closed.) 


Nxw Bedford, Mass., February 01,1901. 

TSSimONT ON HE. whliah w. ceafo, 

Freeideat of the Wameutta and Joushnet Mille. 

The snbeommission met at 2.34 p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. 
William W. Crapo was introduced as a witness, and, being first duly sworn, testified 
SB follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) WiU yon please give your name and post-office address to 
the stenographer!—A. William W. Crapo, New Bedford, Mass. 

Q. When wore you in Congress!—A. From 1875 to 18ra; 8 years, 4 terms. 

Q. How long hare yon resided in New Bedford!-A. I was bom in an adjoining 
town, and have lived here all my life—70 years. 

Q. Yon are a lawyer by profession!—A. Yes. 

Q. And in practice!-A. Yes; although my business affairs have rather withdrawn 
me from an active participation in court practice. 

Q, What is your connection with cotton manufacturing in New Bedford!-A. I am 
connected with the business as stockholder and director and president of two oor- 
porations. 

Q. Of what companies are yon president!-A. The Wameutta and Aousbnet. 

S |. Will you please proceed in your own way to give a sueoinct account of tiie 
aitrles of New Bedford, beginning back as for as yon please; the great tevoln- 
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tkm tiist tooknlaae »boiit the ti am of the eetsbllshmeBt of the eottonindoitry. ead 
tiieo oatHninglts gradod deTdopmentI—A. The iadiistrlel biitoty of New Bewod 
can be briefly staW. For nearly a hundred yean thia eommunity wee engaged in 
the proeecntion of the whale fishery. For a oonsiderable portion of that time it was 
the leading whaling port of the world. The industry was prosecuted with snoceas 
and with very gratifying profit. Perhaps one cause of Its snocess and prosperity 
may be attributed to the concentration of the industry in one locality. With three 
or tour hundred whale ships sailing from thia port, employing from twelve to flfreen 
thousand seamen, there were advantages not obtainra by seaports which sent out 
only 8 or 10 sailing vessels. There was a better opportunity for coopers and boat- 
builders and makers of harpoons and whaling gear and other specialties which 
were necessary in carrying on the whaling industry. This resulted iubetterprepara- 
tion for their 3 or 4 years' voyages. Then, too, there was a better opportunity for 
a knowledge of the relative merits and qualiflcstions of boat stserers and oflloers, 
and a larger number from which to make selections, and better opportunity for pro¬ 
motions in the service. There was a better knowledge of whaling grounds and also 
a better command of the markets for the return cargoes of oil and bone. 

In fact, as I remember it in my younger days, the atmosphere of the oi^ was filled 
with whaling traditions and the whaling spirit. The boys followed their fathers in 
search of whales, and those that remained on shore were preparing themselves in 
some branch for the in-fitting or out-fittiug of whaling vessels. 

This lodgment and congregation of an industi^ with its adjuncts in one spot is 
not of course unusual. Pittsburg has its steel industry. Grand Kapids the manu¬ 
facture of fnruiture, Lynn its shoes. I should say the diversity of industry in a 
community is an advantage when one of its branches is in distress, while the others 
are untouched; but, on the other hand, when the thoughts and energy and training 
of the community are in one line of business, there are, 1 think, greater efltoieney 
and better results. 1 do not know whether this local concentration of industries 
fumisbes an argument for the combinations of the present day. 

However, the whaling industry went out from natural causes. The oil wells of 
Pennsylvania brought into use a lubricatiug and illuminating product at very much 
less cost than it was possible to furuish it from our ocean voyages; and the use of 
gas supplanted the earlier modes of lighting. These changes gave a mortal blow to 
the whale fishery, and our people were compelled to exercise their ability, talents, 
energy, and capital in some other direction, or else New Bedford would lapse into 
decay. 

Their attention was called to cotton manufacture, and they engaged in that 
industry largely to the exclusion of other branches of employment; and that has 
grown to an extent that there are in operation to-day, say, 1,370,000 spindles, with a 
corresponding number of looms—between 23,000 and 24,000 looms. 

I am not a practical manufacturer, and while I live in a community where the 
making of cotton yams and cotton cloths is the specialty, I do not pretend to be 
able to run a mill. 1 have, however, iierhaps a general understanding of what is 
going on, derived more from a knowledge of results and the study of balance sheets 
than from any active contact with or participation in the details of manufai’toring. 
Questions concerning the workings of a mill I must leave to those that are more 
expert than 1 am. 

New Bedford adopted in the beginning the line of fine goods; that is, fabrics made 
from the higher numbers of yarns in contradistinction to the coarser and heavier 
grades of goods. That course was adopted in the beginning and has been followed 
almost exclusively, so that to-day New Bedford le^s in the line of work of fine 
goods. 

The industry has been reasonably profitable. There have been of course, os in all 
business, days of discouragement and loss. It is not always a flood tide with ns. 
But taking the whole period the results have shown that the prosecution of tUl 
particular line of work was judioions and well advised. 

It may not be amiss for me to say that the industry as 14 is carried on in New Bed¬ 
ford, with the style of goods which we manufacture, is dependent on the tariff. I 
do not know that the matter of tarilf is one for discussion now, since the general 
sentiment of the country is, I think, in favor of the present policy of protection, 
with suoii modifications of rates from time to time as may be necessary; but so for 
as our indust^ is carried on in the mills here in New Bedford, we are ^pendent on 
tariff protection, more so than is the case with the coarser grades of goods. 

The labor cost on a pound of cotton when wrought into the finer fabrics of cotton 
cloth or into the finer yams is very much greater, of oourse, than the labor cost in 
the production of coarse and heavy fabrics. 

That distinotion has been recognized in the present tariff laws. It was first intro* 
dneed in a scientifie way in the Wilson act and the system has been continued in 
the Dingley act; a higher rate of doty being put on the finer grades of goods owing 
to the lugher labor ooet than was placed on the ooatier goods, in order to meet the 
oheaper labor abroad. 
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Q. b It Btill trne that the competition of foreim goods is ohiefl; in the finer 
gr^esf—A. It is; and let me say, too, that the ta^ as it exists is not in any way 
prohibitory. That is evident from the large amonnt of cotton fabrics which are 
imported; and the importations are of the finer grades of goods. 

We have made, within the last 10 or 15 years, very great advances in the mann- 
bctnre of cotton fabrics; very great advances. We are producing to day, I claim, 

f oods which in texture and style and finish, are equal to any that are produced in 
UFopc. The exhibits at Paris this last year would indicate that. The Wamsntta 
Mills received a grande prix as did other American exhibitors. Of coarse there 
were grand prizes given to the people of other countries, but the exhibit of the 
American cotton goMs was certainly equal to that of any conntry. Our machinery 
is as perfect and our workmen as ingenious and skillful as can be found anywhere. 
Of course they want better wages and a higher standard of living, and these advan¬ 
tages very rightfully and properly are accorded to them. 

Q. Do not those o^antages improve their quality as work people?—A. Undoubt¬ 
edly ; I think that the better paid they are the more efficient they become. Speak¬ 
ing of the character of our workmanship, there is, to my mind, a very hopeful 
indication of onr continued proficiency in the manufacture of goods in the estab¬ 
lishment of onr textile schools. By means of them a technical and scientific knowl¬ 
edge is acquired of the raw material that is used and the machinery that is employed 
and the various jirocesses of manipulation which could not bn gained simply by the 
routine work in the mill. We have here in New Bedford, in successful operation, a 
textile school which is exeoedingiy well patronized by earnest and ambitions young 
men who are perfecting themselves, by scientific and practical training, as maniifac- 
tnrersof cotton goods; and in this direction I look for the continued excelleueo of 
onr American products, keeping pace with anything which is likely to occur abroad. 

Onr people have been trouliled somewhat by the very large increase of spindles at 
the South. Tlio increase of cotton machinery far beyond the increase of population 
has distiirlied the New England manufacturers, becanse of the apprehension that 
the longer hours, lower wages, and cheaper coal of the .South would result in an 
unequal and disiistrona competition. Quite a iinmbor of Northern mills have adapted 
their machinery from coarser goods to finer goods, thinking thereby to escape some¬ 
what that competition. In doing so I think that they have rather overlooked the 
consideration that while the coarser products of cotton can, under certain circum¬ 
stances, he exported from the conntry, and are exiiorted from the country, the finer 
products of cotton have no such outlet, and are dependent entirely upon the home 
market. If the increase of spindles in the finer goods becomes largely in excess of 
the home demand, and a glut oeonrs, then follows the inevitable restriction of pro¬ 
duct through the shutting down of mills, with the accompanying stagnation and 
industrial oommotioii, to be continued until consumption has absorbed the surplus 
prodnot. It may be that by the undue increase of cotton manufacture at the fine 
end, as we call it, witli no foreign outlet, it may become much less profitable than 
the making of standard and coarser goods. 

I do not want to be understood, when I say that the coarser goods are exported, 
withpTobabilitiesof increasing exportations, thattlie tarifi'conid lie dispensed with, 
even in tiint case, becanse there are times, as we know, wlien an overproduction 
abroad and a glut in the English market causes goods to be sent here for sale at 
prices rninons to onr industry. With a tarifl' schednie as now arranged, and a mod¬ 
erate (Inty on the coarser fabrics, this danger can be avoided. 

Q. Yon think then that there is some advantage in preserving duties on the coarser 
goods?—A. Yes, I do, on account of the steadiness of the market; if a volnmo of 
goods from abroail is thrown on the American market in order that manufacturers 
abroad may get rid of a glut which is disturbing their home market, the result is 
dUastrone to us, whereas a comparatively small import duty would prevent that 
ifaotuation So that while it may be said that we are exporting clieiip cotton goods 
to China and to the East, which we are doing to a comparatively small amount, I 
think that the iudnstry snAthe exportation would grow faster and better by keeping 
onr own market steady a^ building up the industry just as the cotton industry 
has been built np in the past by the aid of a tarifl'. 

Q. In your opinion does the tarifl'stand in the way of exportation in any way?— 
'A. No, I do not think it dues, because that matter is dependent entirely npon home 

S itition There are people enough producing cotton goods to make all the 
that can be sold with a margin of profit, and if a market can be found abroad 
lertaiuly will send them there. Indeed, I think that the exportation of cot¬ 
tons has very materially helped the cotton industry during the last 2 or 3 years 
while the increase of spindles has been going on at the Sontb. Yon are probably 
aware that the exports of cotton goods have reached $20,000,000 annnally. The 
foreiga trade has been a growing and increasing trade, apart from the interruption 
oansed by the war in China. 

Q. Do yon think it improbable that foreign markets can be gained for onr fine 
goods product for some time to come?—A. 1 he importation of fine goods which cuter 
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into comratition with the New Bedford prodnot emonute to about $42,000,000 an¬ 
nually. I am optimiatio enough to think that we aball gradnaliy aubetitnte for that 
importation goods of American manuraotnre. The ingenuity of our people and the 
constant progress they are making in the methods and cost of production lead to 
this conclusion, but we can not do it at present, and we can never reach that point 
if the industry is thrown down now by the denial of tariff protection 

Q. Ooyon nse considerable English machinery in the mills here!—A. Yes, yes; 
our mills use the best they can find, whether it is made in this country or Europe. 

Q. Has there been a steady improvement in the American machinery f—A. Ob, 
yes. 

Q. Is it taking the place of the English machinery steadily t— A, It is. Of course 
at lirst we were obliged to rely upon English machinery, but now the Ainerioan 
machine builders are certainly very able and they produce very good work. 

Q. A witness testilied before the commission yesterday that he favored a revision 
of the tariff so as to get lower duties on machinery and therefore get home-made 
machinery at a lower cost; would yon agree with him in thatf—A. No; I would 
not. Of course we want to buy in the cheapest market; that ia the selfiw way in 
which we all look at these things, but the amount of machinery which we now buy 
abroad in comparison with what is made at borne is so small it seems unwise to 
endanger the welfare of the shops in this country which are engaged in making 
cotton machinery. 

y. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Let me ask yon right there, us a general proposition, do 
yon think that it would be wise to attack the tariff' pioceniealf—A. No; I do not 
think it would. 

Q. As a general proposition, the |irosperity of the whole country is fostered and 
built np on the general system of protection to American industry, is it nett—A. 
Yes, I think it is, but 1 think that changed conditions alter a wliile may make a 
revision of tariff' rates desiralde Eor instance, we do not uow need the same rate 
of duty on print cloths as prevailed 30 years ago, and the same may be said of cop¬ 
per anil steel and other jirodnets. Those rates aided the development of certain 
industries, .and it is nut necessary that they be arbitrarily |)erniaueut. Ko far as the 
cotton industry is concerned 1 see no reason for a change of present rates. 

(j. (By Mr. Ct.AKKK.) Du yon see any present need lor it in any direction at the 
present timet—A. No, 1 do not—in no iiidiistry that falls within my oliservation. 

y. What effect upon the business of the country does a revision of the tarilf 
usually have?—A. It always unsettles; it creates apprehension; it is a disturbance 
.to business. 

Q. Is business somewhat curtailed during that period!—A. It is necessarily so. 

Q. Do yon consider the business of the country prosperous at the present time!— 
A. tieiierally, yes. .lust at present in cotton and woolen manufacture there in, I 
should say, an oveiproduction, whicli has slackened demand. The buyers have an 
idea that lower prices may be reached, and are consei|nently waiting. They are not 
stocking up. The stocks of cotton goods, in my .pidgment. arc being depleted. The 
distributors are not ciirryiim the nsuai quantity lest there may be a fall in prices, 
but are buying sparingly. The (lunntity of goods at the distributing points is being 
reduced, lint with the resumption of orders, wliieh will naturally follow, the markets 
will improve with better prices. So far as my observation extends the industrial 
condition of the country as a whole is in good shape. 

(i. How does the prosperity of the cotton manufacture here in New England, and 
especially iu New Bedford, during the last 3 years compare with that during the pre¬ 
vious 3 years!—A. It has been very much la tter. The last 3 years have been pros¬ 
perous years. Prior to that time we had depression, which, here, was exceptionally 
severe, because it embraced a strike which closed the mills throngbont the whole 
city. ; 

(j. To what main cause do yon attribute this difference in prosperity in the tWb 
triennial periods!—A, I think one very great influence has been the ^atereonfl- 
dence in the stability of our currency It is also true thj$ there has been no agita¬ 
tion whatever in the last 2 or 3 years about tariff, and there has lieen in the minds 
of our people a very great relief in the idea that we had a tixed And stable currency. 
These iullnences have helped business. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Is not Imsiness baaed largely on coiiffdeuce!—A, Yes. 

(j. And the continnation of a fiscal policy through 8 years, of conrse, strengthens 
the business conlideuce, docs it not!—A. I think so. What tronbies the business 
man is uncertainty. 

Q. The fear of what may happen from a change of fiscal policy!—A. The fear of 
what may happen, which he can not control. He can control his buying of raw 
stock ami the manipnlation of it and the putting of the product on the market; but 
when it comes to questions of the currency and the tariff be feels helpless. 

Q. Would not a threatened change, then, in the fiscal policy have an evil effect even 
before a change in the legislation!—A. Yes, the apprehension of it. 
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Q. In otber words, the good master of a vessel trims his sails for the breeze that 
he expects f—A. Yea, be does not wait for a blow. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabkb.) Would yon say, as one having had experience in Congress, 
tb^ it 18 practicable to amend 1 or 2 schedules of the tariff without opening the 
whole snbjectf—A. I tried that once. 

Q. Did It workf—A. It did network; it was with reference to a local tadnstry— 
the manufacture of yellow metal sheathing. There was a gross and ridiculous error 
in the law as it stood by which the manufacturers were obliged to pay a duty on the 
raw materials used while the hnished article was imported free of duty. The error 
was so palpable and the law so unjust I thought there could be no question abontits 
being remedied. 1 introduced a bill and it was referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee and the committee said, “Why, yes; you are right, Mr. Crapo, this is 
evidently an error, but we do not dare to report yonr bill, although you are suffering 
a disadvantage and in a certain sense an injustice, because just as quick as such a 
bill is reported there will be numberless amendments offered and a general revision 
of the whole tariff law will be attempted.” Hence the amendment of 1 or 2 
schedules is quite impracticable. 

Q. Would you care to express an opinion as to the relative value of a speciffo and 
an ad valorem duty ?—A. That is a question wliich is quite debatable. 

Q. Does not the ad valorem duty open the dour to wider possible frauds in nnder- 
valuation f—A. That le undoubtedly so, but sometimes 1 think that it is quite advis¬ 
able to mingle an ad valorem with a specilic duty. 

Q. Where the specilic duty may be reasonably and promptly applied, does it not 
work betterf—A. Yes, I think it does. It prevents undervaluations undoubtedly; 
no question about that. But sometimes in getting at values yon can start with a 
specific duty and blend with that specific duty an ad valorem. 

Q. That enters the realm of this scientific adjustment of the tariff' that you 
referred to a few momenta agof—A. Yes. I think, however, almost every descrip¬ 
tion of products should be based upon its own relative conditions. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the manufactureof linens in this country f—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr.CLSHKB.) You nave doulitless seen suggestions forrepealiug the duties 
on products that compete w Ith the products of so-called trusts in this country. Have 
you thought of it enough to come to a coneiiisiou as to whether tliat would be a wise 
remedy ornotf—A. No; 1 can not say that 1 have. It seemstomethat thelegislation 
suggested would not be general in its aiiplication. It would strike only a portion 
of tile trusts. The Standard Oil trust would nut be aff'ected. The rubber trust 
would not be affected by any tariff legislation. The steel trust might be in the case 
of some of its products. But that kind of legislation does not seem to meet thd 
whole circle ol business. 

Q. If duties on such producte were repealed, would that be likely to injure the 
trust mure than the domestic competitors of the trust?—A. No; I do not think it 
would. 1 think that the remedy for any abuse by the trusts will come through home 
competition. The domestic competitors ol the trusts would be mure injured by such 
repeal than the trusts themselves, for the reason that the withdrawal of tariff pro¬ 
tection would destroy the smaller computing industry, while the trust, with its 
larger capital and enormous resources aud superior organization might, in the 
absence of home competition, survive and become even more of a monopoly. 

Q. Some of the inde)iendeut producers of tin plate hare testified before the com¬ 
mission that the repeal of the duties on tin plate would so much impair their ability 
to maiinfaoture that they would proliably have to go out of business, while the trust 
might be able to continue, and probably would be. In your judgment, is that the way 
it would work?-A. Yes; it is. 

Q. While we have you on the stand I wish to ask you a little something abont rail¬ 
roads. Are you ebairmau of the boanl of directors of the flint and Fere Marquette 
syateml—A. Yes; of the Fere Marquette system. 

Q. Are those roads entirely in Michigan?—A. Yes. There wore 3 roods of an aver¬ 
age of 600 miles each. T^iey were not competing roads, not rival roads, bnt roads 
with similar traffio. They were only fairly prosperous. They were the Flint and 
Fere Marquette, the Chicago and West Michigan, aud the Detroit, Grand Rapids and 
Western. Those roads were united into the Fere Marquette Railroad Company, 
making a system 1,800 miles. 'The united system has been in operation since Jan¬ 
uary, 1900. 

Q. And are there oar ferries across Lake Michigan connecting with the Wisconsin 
roa^t—A. Yes; there is a system of oar ferries across Lake Michigan to Milwaukee 
and Manitowoc, with steamers carrying 30 loaded cars. 

Q. Does that oombination make a through line from Minnesota?—A. Yes; it makes 
a throngh line from St. Fanl and through to New York and Eastern points. 

Q. With what roads does yonr system connect In the Eastt-^A. The eastern termini 
are Toledo, Detroit, and Fort Huron. We connect at Fort Huron with the Grand 
Trank, at lletroit with the Vanderbilt system, Wabash, and Canadian Facifie, and at 
Toledo, east bound, with the Pennsylvania system. I will say, with reference to tbie 
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puUcnlar oeotolidation or nnifloation, or wluiteTtr It may b« oaUed, tbot tboro bot 
Mon no iucreawoffteightshu'^ orpuaengerrotn; there hio beennodeoreoeeof 
wagea to employees; but there has been an increase of earnings growing ont of the 
separate roaM throwing their traffic orer the entire line so far as practio^e, instead 
of its dissimtion at Junction points and delivery to other loaM. Now, of oonrse, 
this railroad combination, if we may call it so, is a very small affair when compared 
with what is »ing on with great trank lines, bat it demonstrates that the anilication 
of smaller and weaker railroad companies into one strong system resalts in greater 
economy in operation, and also furnishes greater fhcilities for the conduct of a satis* 
factory pnblio service. There is no doubt that where the union of railroad compa¬ 
nies is based upon present values, free from any purpose to create an enhanced paper 
valne for marketing shares and bonds, butsimply to improve theservioe and strengthen 
the financial conditions, such onion will prove successful, of advantage to stock¬ 
holders and to the public, A great deal of recent railroad consolidation has been 
simply the extension, or rather the union, of continuous lines. For example, the 
absorption of the Boston and Albany by the New York Central. The character and 
duration of the lease in this case makes the New York Central practically the owner 
of the Boston and Albany. I do not see that any harm inures to the community by 
reason of this relation, but rather that the public is benefited. No harm came to 
Massachusetts by the union of the Boston and Worcester with the Western liailroad, 
whereby there was a continuous line under a single management from Boston to 
Albany. 

There is another class of railroad combinations, promoted by bankers and others, 
where, by means of a “community of interest,” rival and competing lines are made 
obedient to one policy. This class of combinations has grown ont of a defect in the 
interstate commerce law which Congress has neglected to remedy. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcrman.) The antipooling arrangement,yon meant—A. Yes, The 
prohibition of pooling led to abuses by the railroads. What Congress sought to do 
was to protect the public against any extortionate charges by the railroads, but it 
did not protect the railroads against themselves. It was soon found that when the 
railroads engaged in warfare against themselves the public snfiered. A destructive 
competition ny means of rate cutting and rebate practices not only led to railroad 
bankrupb'ies, but to a favoritism of shippers, which was injurious and demoralizing 
to business. The discrimination was always in favor of the large shippers and 
against the smaller ones. The uncertainty of rates in the departure from printed 
schedules harmed tlie public as well as damaged the railroad corporations. The 
“community” plan cliecks disastrous competition. Shippers do nut complain when 
rates are low and all treated alike. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkk.) Do you anticipate any great evils firom consolidations, pro¬ 
viding the public maintains supervisiont—A. No. If pooling should be allowed 
under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission guarding against any 
possible excessive rates I think no harm would come from it. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Would you give to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the right to fix the ratest—A. Not in the first instance. 1 think railroad managers 
more competent to compute the cost of transportation and the tariff required on 
different classes of freight, in order to meet that cost, than any board of railroad 
commissionen. 

Q. That would be hardly giving to them the right to fix the rates.—A. That may 
be, but with the rates which have keen fixed by tbe railroads there have been no 
excessive dividends to stockholders. 

(J. Do yon not also believe that that is the wisest business management of any 
indnstriu enterprise, which is so conducted that there is no increase in tbe cost to 
the consumer and no reduction in tbe wagea paid to labor I—A. That should be tbe 
aim of every industrial enterprise—the lowest cost to the eonsumer and tbe biiAest 
wages to the laborer. But this can not be attained except the manufacturer has a 
fair margin of profit. If business is done at a loss tbe ultimate result is higher oost 
to the consumer and lower wages to labor. 

. Q. My question led to this seeondary (jnestion: There need not then necessarily 
be anything wrong in a great combination of capital, providing it does not rob 
labor on the one hand and the consumer on tbe othert—A. No; 1 think there would 
be no wrong in it under those conditions. 

Q. There may be a large profit to tbe combination in the economy of methodsf— 
A. Yes; I think that is so. 

Q. And still maintain wages and not increase the price of produotot—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkr.) Has New Bedford and has your railroad system been bene¬ 
fit^ by the transit-in-bond privilege across Canadat—A. 1 can say, as far as the 
railroad with which I am connected is concerned, that to out off the transportation 
of prodneto through Canada wonld seriously bum the Pare Marquette Bailroad, 
beoause the Grand^unk is one of its outlets. 

<}. Does any of the cotton consumed in New Bedford come up from tbe valley of 
tiie Missiisippi tbnngh Canada I—A. Yes. 
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Q. And that cowes nndet the transit-in-bond privilege!—A. Yes: there is onif 
a Diovemeiit of cotton from St. Lonis that comes np through Toledo and Detroit 
Some of it, I know, passes over the Fere Marquette road, and is delivered to the 
Canad/au Pacific or the Grand Trank. 

Q. An effort was made by counsel for the American trunk lines to get the British 
and American joint high commission to insert an article in the treaty which they 
were trying to unite upon, to the effect that whenever the President of the United 
States should become satisfied that the Canadian trunk lines were not working in 
barntouy with the interstate-commerce law of this country he should have the 
power to suspend by proclamation the transit-in-bond privilege across Canada. In 
your opinion, would that be a suitable remedy!—A. I think New England would 
be very much harmed if the Canadian lines are shut off from transportation of 
products from the West into New England. 

(J. In other words, you would not pniiish the innocent fur the gnilty, if there were 
any guilt!—A. Take, for instance, the item of grain or flour. The road that I rep¬ 
resent is carrying to-day flour from Minneapolis through Wisconsin, across Lake 
Michigan, across toe State of Michigan, delivering it to the Grand Trunk, which takes 
it to Boston. That is a shorter route by 200 miles—192 miles—than it would be 
to bring it down by way of Chicago and send it over American linos. I think that 
New England would be very considerably harmed if that transportation should be 
stopped and everything forced on to the south side of Lake Erie. It would be a 
pretty drastic remedy for wbat might be a comparatively trifling ill. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) You suggest that the ruilra.ads should bo permitted 
to liK the rates in the first instance, subject to approval by tbc Interstate Coninierce 
Commission; would that be practicable!—A. It seems to me that it might be. 

Q. Then, if the Interstate Commerce Commissioii, after approving, should look 
behind that rate to see that it is enforced, would that protect the railroads from one 
another to some extent!—A. 1 think it would. As it is now there is no remedy 
against the vicious railroad that cuts a rato and demoralizes bnsiness and brings on 
a rate war. 

Q. Of course, you are aware that the Interstate Commerce Commission has but 
little control over its own findings f—A. I know. 

Q. Would you or would you not give the Interstate Commerce Commission author¬ 
ity to try the ease, or rather compel the attendance of the railroad officers and tiy 
the case upon complaint filed for violation of the interstate-commerce law!—A. Tlie 
execution of all laws depends very largely upon the character and wisdom of the 
people who execute them. One trouble that the railroads have bad is that they have 
not been able to carry out any conclusion reached by themselves as to rates; and 1 
have not supposed it possible to secure any change of the anti-pooling law as it 
stands to-day unless there was some provision put into the revision which would 
guard against possible excessive and exorbitant rates mmie by the railroads—that 
that would be a concession which the railroads would have to make in order to bring 
about the remedy which they seek. 

Q. If the railroads were compelled to come in and make their defense before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission upon complaint being made, w'ould that or would 
it not bn more beneficial to the Commission in making their findings upon that com¬ 
plaint!—A. I think it would be. 

' Q. Do yon know whether tiie railroads at the present time make a defense before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission when complaint is tiled for violation of the 
law!—A. It is W'itbin my knowledge that they have appeared and made defense. 

Q. Do they always appear!—A. I can not say. The reports by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of their hearings will best answer this question. 

({. Would yon give to the Interstate Commerce Commission any power to enforce 
ite findings!-A. I think the iiest railroad commission that we have is that in Mas- 
sachiisetto. That is chiefly advisory, and it iias carried out its work excellently 
well, to the advantage both of the railroads and the public. A complaint is niaiie 
to the railroad commissioners; they examine the parties, bear both sides of the story, 
the grievances and reasons; then the railroad commission renders an opinion, advis-. 
ing wbat should bo done, and I never have known a case where the advice has not 
been followed. If the judgment is that the raHroad shall do so and so, it does it. 
If the railroad is exonerate from doing a thing, the public at the local point is sat¬ 
isfied. It has worked with success. Whether such would bo the case with other 
communities I do not know, but that is the result in Massachusetts. 

Q. (By Mr, CLARKE.) Let me remind yon that at one time when Judge Russell was 
chairman of the board, the Housatonic Railroad neglected fora long time and finally 
refhsed to comply with a recommendation of the board for a revision of the rates on 
coal to South Lee and perhaps some other stations, and the facts were reported to 
the legielatnre which was then in session and, under asnspension of the rules, a special 
bill was rapidly passed authorizing the railroad commission to fix rates on that road, 
and that applied an effective remedy. They fixed the rates and the rates were complied 
with, but, of course, it was only a temporary matter!—A. Yes. 
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Q. Now, is can tbe Intentate Commeroo ComioiMion ahoold report and make a 
recommendation and it ebonld not be complied with, bow can the; be given power and 
bring abont an effectual remedy f Would it be practicable for them to report the 
facte to Congreee and have Congreee paea a special act on that aobjeott—A. No; bnt 
they might report to a court, to a district attorney, or to a court, with their sugges¬ 
tions and then the complaint could take the form of a judicial inquiry. 

Q. In case of a recommendation by tbe Interstate Commerce Commission and an 
appeal taken from it to the court, eituerdirectly or by the bringing of a suit in court, 
would yon have tbe recommendatiou of tbe commission, supposing it to be to iix 
rates, go into effect while that appeal is ponding, or would yon have it subject to 
the ffnal judgment!—A. I should have it subject to the ffnal judgment. 1 do not 
claim to bea railroad expert. Theopiniou ofa trafitc manager, or a man, for instance, 
like Mr. Blanchard, woo baa su|)erior cinalifloations and has given study to this 
question, would be of great value, while mine would lie much less so. 

Q. (By A. L. Harris.) Has the railroad commission in Massachusetts the power 
to send for persons and papers and compel their attendance t—A. I think they have 
thatpower. 

Q. Do yon know whether or not the Interstate Commerce Commission has power, 
by snbpoMis or otherwise, to compel the attendance of tbe representatives of a rail¬ 
road complained against!—A. I think so; it is my impression. I do not know what 
form this subpmna takes. But 1 know on tbe Fliot and Pere Marquette road there 
have been instances where coiriplaiuts have been made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission abont shipments. The Interstate Commerce Commission has sent 
notices of some character to the traffic manager and otlier officials naming a day fur 
a hearing. The traffic manager has gone there aud mot the peu|ilu liaving the griev¬ 
ance. There has been a bearing, and the Interstate Commeree Commission has 
passed upon the controversy. 

Q. Do you think it would be prudent and proper if the Interstate ('ommerce Com¬ 
mission at least should liave the power to coni]iel the attendance of the party com¬ 
plained against!—A. I can see no liarin in that. 

Q. If the finding of the commission is contested by tlio carrier in court would it 
he of snfficieut importance in your opinion to re<|uire it to bo advanced upon the 
docket!—A. I shonld say not. It depends soniewhat upon the nature of the griev¬ 
ance. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Nkw Bkiikoki), Mass., i'Vinmri/ 21,1001. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. ANDEEW 0. PIEECE, 

President A'eic Kmjland Cotton Tarn Company, the Potamsha Millt, and the Pierce Man¬ 
ufacturing Company. 

The subcommission being in session at Now Bedford, Mass., Mr. Clarke presiding, 
Mr. Andrew G. Pierce was introduced as a witness, at 3.51 p. in., and, being ffrst 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and address.—A. Andrew G. Pierce, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Q. Are you in the cotton manufacturing business!—A. I am out of business. 

Q. You have been connected with it for a good while!-A. Yes; 60 years; and as 
Mr. Crapo says, I am president of three corporations owning six cotton mills. 

Q. Which are they!—A. Tbe Now England Cotton Yarn Company is tbe largest; 
the Potaiiiska Mills,' and the Pierce Mannfaetncing Company. 

Q. These mills are all engaged in manufacturing line goods!—A. No; the New 
England Cotton Yam Company is engaged exclusively in the manufacture of cotton 
yarns. The Potamska Mills have a variety from coarse to line, and the Pierce mill 
is cunlined to fine goods. 

Q. What do you consider the chief advantages of New Bedford as a cotton manu¬ 
facturing city!—A. I think we have perhaps ns good a class of help here as any¬ 
where. I think that is one of our great advantages. Edward Atkinson says we are 
located as to atmosphere rather more favorably than almost any other portion of the 
conntry. 

Q. On account of humidity!—A. Yes. 

Q. Do yon attach some importance to that!—A. I think there is something in it. 

Q. Yon also use humidifiers in your mills!—A. Yea. 

Q. Do yon possess any advantages over interior points in the matter of transporta¬ 
tion!—A. Wo who live here think we do not. We have the railroads aud we have 
the water ooiiimonication with New York. I do not know bnt our rates are com¬ 
paratively fail. 
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Q. How U yoorooal transported here—byroil or watert—A. Most o( it by water. 
Q. And your cottonf—A. Largely overland, but some of it comes by water; I 
sbonld think nine-tenths of It comes overland. 

What does coal coat delivered at your mills?—A. It depends on what you buy. 
There are varions prices. 

Q. Speaking about the superior class of your labor, let ns have a little more 
knowledge almnt that in detail; as to the character of the people, where they come 
from, and how they have been trained?—A. As Mr. Crapo told yon, we have been 
largely on fine yarns for a great many years, and that, of course, has attracted labor 
that is aceostomed to the making of these yams. So, I think, we have gathered 
here employees that are perhaps better suited to handle these yams than those 
engaged in some other communities. 

Q. Did a good many of them come from the Lancashire district in England?—A. 
They come from all over Christendom. First they came largely ftom England, but 
we have them IVom Ireland and Canada and Germany and the Western Islands, and 
I do not know where we do nut have them from. 

Q. Is there any system of apprenticeship in yonr mills?—A. Kone. I do not know 
what you term apprenticeship. 

Q. Particularly speaking, as far as this industry is concerned, I mean the oppor¬ 
tunity to learn the hnsiness. 

The WiTNBSS. Yes; we do that. I think in Wamsutta we have a great many 
employees that have come np in that way, from youth to manhood and womanhood. 

y. How are these people generally employed—by the piece or by the week?—A. 
Largely by the piece ana the pound. 

Q. How many mill corporations are there in the cotton business in this city?—A. I 
think it is 13; I am not quite sure. 

Q. Can you give the relative age of these corporations ?—A. I can give it to you 
later. Of course, I recollect that the Wamsutta was organized in 1817. These 
other corporations have come along from that time up. We started the Wamsutta 
with $1BO,000 capital in 1847; we had from 10,000 to 15,000 spindles, and now our 
capital is $3,000,000, with 232,000 spindles, 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Does that growth come from tlie earnings of the busi- 
ness?—A. That money is all paid in. 1 think we have about $20,000,000 capital 
employed in this town in this industry. 

(j. Are you familiar with the rates paid here on loans and paid in the corre¬ 
sponding indnstries in England?-A. I do not think 1 would want to testify as to 
rates in England. I have an idea what they are here, but when you compare them 
with the other side I really am not quite sure. 

Q. Yon understand in a general wmy that the rate is higher here than it is in Eng¬ 
land?—A. I bare always thongbt so. 

Q. Is that one reason why the English possess an advantage over ns in mannfac- 
tnring?—A. I think that enters into it, and about everything else. Tliecostof the 
structure and equipment of the mill all go to their advantage, as I nnderstand it, as 
compared with ns. 

Q. Do yon agree with Mr. Crapo as to the necessity of the oontinnanoe of the pro¬ 
tective duties?—A. Yes; 1 do. 1 think, as be stated, that if yon go to tinkering 
with the tariff yon will produce an unsettlement in the minds of the business com¬ 
munity and a distrust, and things will go from bad to worse as long as Congress is 
discnsaing it, until it is fixed and everyone knows what the policy of the country is 
to be. 

Q. Supposing the duties should be repealed or very much decreased, what would 
be the first effect on your business ?—A. Of course it would depress it. 

Q. What would follow depression?—A. We should have to revise our figures here 
to meet competition which we should naturally expect. 

Q. Would yon feel obliged to reduce wages?—A, That is what I mean. That is 
about the only thing that we have any control over, and we do not have much over 
that. 

Q. Are you able to give the labor cost of yonr product?-A. That varies. I think 
we consume about 15(^000 bales of cotton per year, and I think we have rising 13,000 
eiimloyees. 

Q. (ByMr. LrrcHMAN.) Has the recent very large rise in the price of cotton led to 
the oondition spoken of by Mr. Crapo of unsettled conditions?—A. Yes; I think it 
has. I do not know of any other way to aceount for the present sluggishness in the 
market. The buyers and jobbers and converters of cotton goods do not propose to 
increase their stocks on the present cost. They will get along and supply their cus- 
tomen with what they have, and if they have it not, they will bay from band to 
month. I do not expect to see any betterment in the market until we come nearer 
knowing as to what the next cotton crop is going to cost ns, because I do not expect 
bnyers will have the confidence to come in. I expect to see quite an unsettled state 
of aSUte for some time 
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Q. Coaid you state if the rise in the price of eotton affooted the mannfikettireTs in 
foreign countries as well as in this oonntry t—A. I suppose it did. They have to pay 
the same price. 

Q. Do yon know whether the foreign mills were stocked op with cotton before the 
advance came in the price i—A. No. I do not think the foreign mills were any better 
lixed as to their stock of cotton than the home mills. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakki!.) Does any of yonr cotton come in round Italest—A. I hardly 
think that any of it does. I never saw but one round hale here. 

Q. Have yon any complaint to make as to the looseness wi th which cotton is baled 
by the old method t—A. I think cotton is the most abused piece of meohaudise there 
is. It comes here in all sorts of conditions, with bales broken, and all that sort of 
thing. WbyitisI caunottell yun,bntit is the most abused species of merchandise 
1 ever had anything to do with. 

Q. That resnite in some stealing of cotton and some waste, does it notf—A. Yes, 
and increases the dirt. 

Q. Is the manufacture in this city carried beyond spinning and weaving!—A. No; 
no dnishing. 

Q. Where are yonr goods sold, and how f—A. The bulk of the goods in New Bed¬ 
ford are sold direct. This does not apply to all the mills, but the bulk of the goods 
is sohl here by their treasurers direct. 

Q. Sold to converters!—A. Yes. 

Q. Has that always been the case?—A. No. Wamsutta used to sell throngh a com¬ 
mission house. They have a commissinn house now for part of their product. 

Q. Y'oii think eomethiug is suved by selling direct!—A. Certainly. 

Q. Du yon have to carry any larger i|uautities in stock by that method!—A. We 
do not carry so large a stock as a rule. The treasurer keeps as closely sold up as 
]>racticable. The commission lionse carries the goods for the market from one season 
to auotlior. 

<j. In good times are yon able to run your mills steadily throughout the year!—A. 
Yes; 1 think the mills in Now Bedford have run most of the time, except when we 
have had the labor troubles. 

Q. How long since you have had any labor trouble!—A. Well, the last largo one, 
when we were all in it, was in .lannary, 1898. 

Q. If yon have no objection, will yon state the cause of that distnrbanco and the 
duration of itf—A. There was a general rodnotion of wages throughout New Eng¬ 
land—1 do not know but throughont the country. We seomoil to have been the 
place selected to make a trial of the situation, and the mills were all struck and 
were idle, I think, some 19 weeks. 

Q. All had to close down !—TheycloS('d ns down; they all went ont. We shut down 
13 weeks, and then we started np, nhd'went on for nearly a year on the reduction. 
Then wages were advanced. I think wages were advanced 10 per cent, and lateron 
there was a volnntar.y advance by the inannfucturers of 10 per cent. That is the 
schedule we are running on now. It seems to me iis though wages were about 10 
per cent higher than they ever were before. 1 think that 10 per cent was additional 
to anything we had ]>aid before, but 1 am not ipiite sure. 

(j. Con you state about how many oiicratives were out of employment during that 
long strike I-A. We have rising 13,000 employees in the mills here. Perhaps we 
may have had 12,000 at that time, and they were all out. 

Q. Was there any calculation maile as to how much they lost in wages during that 
time!—A. No; they lost the 13 weeks’pay. 

Hr, CraI'u. Let me make a little correction. The yarn mills were not closed 
down. 

The Witness. I think you are right. They agreed to close down, but did not. I 
will have to change th.it estimate of 12,000. 

Mr. Cbavo. They lost from W.l.OOO to $80,000 a week in labor, and the lose amounted 
to something over $1,000,000. The loss to labor was over $1,000,000 during that 
strike. 

Q. Do yon know how much the treasuries of the unions wore drawn upon !—A. 
(By witness.) No; I do not know anything ns to that. 

Q. Do yon know how much loss or expense the city was subjected to for the sup¬ 
port of the indigent on account of the strike!-A. No; I do not know. 

Q. Nor how much the State lost in the same way!—A. No. 

Q. Are yon able to state the losses to the mills during that timet—A. No; I do 
not know. Some of us thought we did not lose very much.' We had a stock of goods, 
and got rid of about all of them before we started up. We had that gain, but I do 
not &ink any mill can stop withont lose. A mill is bnilt to rnn, and the general 
expenses go on, and there is that loss; but they had the compensation of getting rid 
of quite a stock of goods during this idleness. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Was this idleness coineident with the idleness at Fall 
Si vert—A. I think Fall Kiver ran. The operatives made this, as they termed it at 
the time, the battle ground. 
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Q. (By Hr. Cmbke.) Do yon believe now that that redaction of wages was neces¬ 
sary In the proper coudnotof biisinessf—A. I certainly do. 

(j. And yon approve of the advance in wages that has been made since thent— 
A. 1 thought that last 10 per cent was not really called for. 

Q. Do yon and other mannfactnrers generally desire to pay as high wages as the 
■niirket will enable you to payf—A. 1 think mauiifacturers are willing to give good 
liberal pay to workmen that appreciate it. Of course, they strive to rnu the plant 
at a mininiim cost, uiidoubtedly. That is business, I suppose., 

Q. (By Mr. Ditchman. ) Did this reduction of 10 per cent that led up to the strike 
a[iply to all the people employed by the millf—A. Pretty largely, I think. 

(j. Superintendents and managersf—A. I think it took in everybody. 

0. (By Mr. Oi.arkr.) lias there been any consolidation of the manufacturing com¬ 
panies here except the New England Cotton Yarn Company t—A. .No. 

Q. Are the securities—that is, the stock and bonds of several of the companies— 
held by the same people?—A. Yes; quite largely so. 

(J. Is most of the capital local?—A. As far as my knowledge goes, it is. 

(J. (By Mr. J.itciiman.) Have you any objection to stating the rate of dividend in 
the mills?—A. I can nut. I can speak of the mill with which 1 have been identi&ed 
for a great many years. The Wamsutta for a lung series of years has paid $6 to the 
share. 

Q. Par value of iflOO?—A. Yes. There was a time during the war when we paid 
more. 

Q. How dues that compare with the dividend paid by the other mills in the city?— 
A. Some have not paid as much, and some have ]iaid more. 

Can yuu give tlie minimum?—A. Some for some years have not paid anything. 

i/. Take the last 5 years.—A. I’revions to 3 years ago, I think some of the inills 
did not pay anything; for the last 2 or 3 years some have paid ^ a share. 

Mr. CitAi‘o. Tlie average dividend rate of the Wamsutta since its foundation down 
to this time is iietween $6 and $7 a share. 

IJ. Will you kindly state the two extremes of the numbers of yarn products of the 
companies with which yuu are connected?—A. (By witness.) I should say from 6 
to 200. 

(j. You are bronglit in competition somewhat then witli the manufacture of yarns 
of the lower grades in the South?-A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. The salaries for superintendence in the North are much higher than in the 
South?—A. I do not know what they arc in the South. 

Q. Are your relations with your labor at the present time harmonious?-A. So 
far ns I know. 

Q. Are you siiiliciently acqnainteil with labor to tell how large a portion of it is 
French Canadians?—A. When yon ask me for percentages I can not answer; but I 
think we have up north (where yon have been to-day), in that class of mills, qnite 
a large percentage of French Canadians. In the southern part of the city they have 
a larger percentage of Portuguese. 

(j. When the Wamsutta Mills were first started, 50 years ago, was the help made 
np of farmers' daughters?-A. No; they were English. 

Q. Imported from England at that time?—A. They came from England. There 
were some Americans who came from Bhodc Island. It had gone beyond the Dowell 
period when the girls came in from the farms to run the looms. 

Q. Whoeucceedod the English help?—A. We have the English now'; but this 
other help has come in also. These other nationalities that I speak of predominate 
now. 

Q. Has not the French immigration been of comparatively recent date, within the 
last 25 years?—A. Yes, if you call that recent. I do not know that it goes back 25 
years. 

Q. Do yon notied much migratory Inclination among the French?—A. When we 
first began to receive these French employees they came down here and would locate 
and there would be a dozen or fifteen in the family. The old man would take all of 
the wages and when be aecumulated enough to buy a farm the whole tribe went 
back to Canada. The family worked in the mill and the old man took all of the 
pay. But I think that practice has all gone; I do not see any of it. 

Q. In recent years the young men have married and settled down, residing here?— 
A. Yes; established themselves and become citizens. 

Q. Do they seem to be thrifty and frugal?—A. I think so. 

Q. Have you savings banks in this city?—A. Yes; we have two. The New Bed¬ 
ford Institution of Savings has $14,000,000 and the other has nearly $6,000,000. 

Q. You think that is largely composed of the saving of the operatives in the 
mills?—A. I could not say. Mr. Crapo can tell you that better. 

Mr. Crapo. The old savings bank, the New Bedford Savings Institution, for 
instance. Is open every day and also Saturday night. The business transacted there 
of Saturday evenings will run from 150 to 200 transactions. Two-thirds of them 
will be deposits and one-third will be drafts. These are practically entirely mill 
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OMratirm. The amounts range all the way ftom ^ up to $60 or $76. It shovs 
simply the habit which the operatives are ^ting into of making their deposits 
Saturday evening. Of course the other bank is also open. The Portugese particu¬ 
larly arc savings-bank depositors; more largely than tne French Canadians. 

Q. Is there the same system of mill labor that formerly existed, the whole family 
being employed in the millt—A. No. I think the Frenchmen ace still largely em¬ 
ployed in the mill. 

Q. To what extent do the operatives in the mill hero own the homes that they live 
in f—A. Quite a good many own their homes. 

Q. Do yon notice any increase iu this tendency during the last 2 or 3 yearst—A. 
It seems to us that there is. 

Q. Have you building and loan associations or cooperative bankst—A. There are 
cooperative banks. 

Q. Are they largely used by the operatives for the purpose of getting homosf—A. 
That 1 do not know. 

Q. (By Mr. CiaRKR.) Do the corporations provide teneiunn ts for their operatives t— 
A. Some of them. Of course when the Wamsntta Mills were established, we had to 
provide tenements. There was no other place to go. That applied only to the older 
coiporations. Those that have come in later do not build. There is plenty pro¬ 
vided for them. 

Q. Are the tenements near the Dartmouth Mill at the south end of the city owned 
by the operatives or the corporation i-A. I think they were built by real estate 
operators. Whether the employees have bought any of those houses is more than I 
know. 

Q. Is the house supply snflicieut for the help?—A. I think there is an over-supply. 
I guess those that own the buildings think so. 

Q. Rents are reasonablef—A. I think so. 

Q. The city of New Bedford is well drained!—A. I think so. I believe, though, 
that they have some scheme of an intercepting sewer or something after they get 
through with their other expenditures; but I think New Bedford is very well 
sewered. 

Q. Are those tenements provideii with running water as ageneral thing!—A. Yes; 
with water and sewerage and toilet and all that sort of thing in the houses, as far 
as lay knowledge goes. 

Q. Is there gas or electric lighting in the workingmen's iinartors of the city!—A. 
Yes; throughout the town, 

Q. Is the public-sehool system of New Bedford of a high standard!—A. I think it 
is BO considered. 

Q. The children of the operatives are educated in the scliools!—A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any evening sohools!—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they patronized by operatives in the mills!—A. I think so. 

Q. Have you any recoinmeudations to make as to either State or national legisla¬ 
tion for the improvement of business!—A. I think they bod better let us get along 
as we are. I do not think I have any recommendations to suggest. If you can make 
a national labor law and incorporate under national laws wo wonld like it bettor, 
so onr competition wonld be more nearly uniform. They are quite restrictive, you 
know, in Massachusetts. Now, if Congress can adopt the Massachnaetts labor laws 
we shall be all on the same plane, and we should like that. All wonld bo running 
63 hours, and everything would be on the same basis. 

Q. If there could be substantial equality in that respect you would not be so par¬ 
ticular as to the number of hours!—A. I think that is the feeling. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Nkw Beiifoiiii, Mass., Fslirjury 21,1901. 

TESTIKOmr OF MB. JOSEPH F. KNOWLES, 

TVsosarer of the Aomhnet Mill and the Hathaway Manufacturing Company. 

The siibcommission being in session at New Bedford, Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. 
Joseph F. Knowles was int^nced as a witness at 4.36 p. m., and, being drsF duly 
sworn, testilied as follows: 

Q. (By Air. Clarke.) Please give your name, post-offlee address, and occupation.— 
A. Joseph F. Knowles, New Bedford, Mass. 1 am treasurer of the Acushnet Hill 
and the Hathaway Manufacturing Comjpnv (two separate corporations), and am 
on the exeontive committee of the New England Cotton Yarn Company. 

Q. You are the practical manager of that company!—A. Hardly that. I am 
chairman of the committee, but not the practical manager. 

Q. When was the New England Cotton Yarn Company formed!—A. My connec¬ 
tion with tile New England Cotton Yam Company commenced after its formation, 
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My rslatioo with it commeoood in July, 1899. It wne jnat formed; bnt I had noth¬ 
ing to do with the formation of it. 

Q. Is that a consolidation of seTeral millat—A. It is a consolidation of nine cor¬ 
porations. 

Q. What are their namelf—A. The Bennett Spiunine Company, the Howland Mill, 
the Rotoh, the New Bedford Spinning Company, in New Bedford. In Fall River 
there are the Gloiw and the Sandford Spinning Company, and in Taunton the Cohan- 
net and the Nemaeket and the North Dighton. Those are all in the vicinity of New 
Bedford, within 90 miles. 

Q. Yon mannfactnre yarns exclnsively!—A. Yes. 

Q. How was the company formed, as far as capitalization was ooncomedt—A. 
That was all before my time, and I really can not tell you anything about it. 1 took 
it as I found it. It is capitalized biglier than the eoiubined capitalization of the 
original mills; liiit they were undercapitalized, us almost every cotton mill is. 

(J. Are they all in operation at the present timet—A. The North Dighton has been 
closed—dismantled. 

Q. Was tiiat because of any defect in it, or because yon did not need the prod- 
uott—A. It was a small concern that could not bo economically run. 

Q. Have you been able to efl'ect economies in operation iiy this consolidation?— 
A, I should say the main economies wore in manufacture. Ido not think the admin¬ 
istration is materially different, though the concern is administered perhaps 20]ier 
cent more cheaply now than the cost of administering the separate ooucems. In 
the cost of manufacture we are all in this section tied to one schedule, and the only 
chance for any great lowering of cost would lie in the increased product. We think 
we are able to manufacture cheaper tlian the single mills were; we know we are. 

Q. Do yon priMince a variety of numbers of yarns in each mill, or do yon run each 
mill on a particular number l-A. 'I'hut would, perhajis, be where the main chance 
to economize would ooiiic. The effort would be, and is, to run each mill somewhat 
on a class of work by itself and not mix the whole up in one mill. 

Q. Do you think the consolidated company is able to buy its supplies at any greater 
advantage than the different companies did?—A. I think it in able to buy supplies 
bettor than the individual mills did, but 1 do not know as it is able to buy any 
cheaper than a good-sized mill, well conducted, would be able to do. I do not think 
the size would give any advantage. 

(i. Are there any advantages in the marketing of your product?—A. Formerly in 
the individual coucems the product was marketed through commission houses and 
in a variety of ways. Some would tie entirely to commission lioiisi'S, and all 
their product went through the commission houses. Home used commission houses 
and sold what they could In other ways besides. The New England Cotton Yarn 
Company has instituted the sale of its entire product by its own salesmen. 

y. Were those separate concerns competitive?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has the consolidation resulted in any increase in price to the consumerst—A. 
1 should say not. 

Q. If there has been an inoreaso at any time to what has it been due?-A. It h.as 
been due entirely to the increased cost, the high price of cotton, the high price of 
labor, and to the generally high prices of all supplies. 

Q. Have you increased the wages of labor in the several mills of the New England 
Cotton Yarn Company ?—A. They have been increased. I think it was a year ago 
last December that there was a 10 per cent increase. 

y. Do most of the operatives work by the piece or by the week?—A. I should say 
the majority of them would be on the piece, but there are a good many in the yaru 
business that are paid by the day through necessity. As a rule there is a schedule, 
and as far as possible it is by the piece or pound. 

(J. With what mills in this country do you have to compete chiefly?-A. Wo feel 
as though we computed with everybody. 

Q. Have yon felt increasing competition from the Southern Stab's?-A. I am too 
new in the work to answer that question. The competition is considerable ftom 
the Soiithem States. 

Q. (Ily Mr. C 1 .AIIKK.) How are their yarns sold—through commission houses I—A. 
I tbink mainly through commission houses. 

Q. Yon sell directly from the mills?—A. We sell directly to out customers, not 
through a commission bouse. 

Q. Is there a tendency among manufacturing companies which hare lai^e weaving 
facilities to go out of yam primuction, or do they increase their facilities for pro- 
dnolng yam?—A. I think the experience would be that the mills with weaving 
facilities have probably increased tueiryarn machinery; not that they run it steadily, 
but they run it whenever it will pay them better than weaving. 

Q. Are moet of the yarns which yon produce consumed herein New England?—A. 
Oh, no; they go all over the conn^. 

tj. Is your principal market for them in New England, do you think ?—A. Oh, no; 
not a bit. 
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Q. Yeu have tnnoiee in the aevenl cotton nwnnfhctnring eitlHt—A, Ws l»Te 
bnt 4 main agencies. They are in Boston, New York Citjr, Alban;, and Pbiladeipbia. 

Q. Tboso are agencies maintained by the oouipanyt—A. Yes. 

Q. And throngn those agenciesaremoet ofyoorgoodsmarketcdt—A. Allofthnm. 

Q. (B^ Ur. Litchman.) Ate yon familiar with the rates of dividends paid by the 
companies of New Bedfordt—A. I do not believe I shonld want to give them; no. 
I shonld not feel that I eonbl give them without looking them up. 

Q. (Showing witness a pajier, see exhibit.) I have before me a statenieiit issued 
by William C. Hawes, banker and broker of New Bedford, Maas. It purports to 
give the dividends for 1898 and 1899. Will you kindly look at that and si-e if that 
IS correct or not, so far as yon know f—A. As to some of these 1 could not say, bnt 1 
shonld say that is probably correct. 

Q. The dividends, of course, for 1900 were in excess of those of the previous 2 or 
3 years, so far as you know f—A. Oh, yes: they must have been. 

Q. One to the increased prosperity of the mills?—A. Yes. 

Q. I have seen astatemeut that the dividends fertile yearof all the mills averaged 
a little over 9 per cent; do you think that would be a fair estiiiiatef—A. I think 
dividends ns given in that way are always niislesiliiig. Take the Acushiiet Mills 
dividend; It probably is not a 4 per cent dividend on the actual investment, bnt it 
reads in that paper IH and 20 per cent. 

Q. Explain how that is, please; that point should bo brought out.—A. I only 
mention that now in connection with that pajier, os I think a statement of that 
kind of dividends is entirely misleading and does not represeiil the fact at all. It 
does not represent the condition of the business at all; that is, I simply sjieak of 
the Aciishnet Mill as being one that is pnt down as paying the largest dividend. It 
only pays on a capital of a half million dollars, and ils property, of course, is worth 
a number of times that amount. 

Q. That property lias been built up out of the earnings f—A. it has always paid a 
moderate dividend on the investment; out of tlie earnings, yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Olaiikk.) The stock is at a premium, is it not?—A Yus. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciimak.) The stock of the Acushiiet is stated to bo at a ]ireniiuni of 
323. 1 think it is marked 323 on n par value of lOOt—A. Bomewhore abont that 
figure, yes. 

(j. So that a fair estimate of the dividends of that mill would be on a viilnation of 
something like $1,800,009 instead of a capitalization $500,000?—A. That would be 
a good deal fairer, yes. And the same tliingapplies in a number of othes cases. I 
can speak also of the Hatliaway Company, knowing that it applies there. 

Q. Do yon know any case whore a stock dividend lias been given by any of the 
mills nr an eipiivalent of it? 

Mr. PiKRCR. No; they paid in money. 

Q. Was not there a dividend declared of $500 a share? 

Mr. PlKKCK. 1 was a stockholder there and 1 tried to think what 1 did. I paid in 
a lot of money, 1 know, and then they paid me back the money. 

Q. 1 simply want a fair statemont.—A. (By the witness.) That is a siiiiilar cose. 
It was a dividend paid them. It had been the earnings of years back. That is, in 
a good time they paid a moderate rate of dividend on the investment, a very moder¬ 
ate rate probably on the investment. It did not average more than 4 or 5 per cent 
on the real value of the property. 

Q. I will state why I ask these questions. It has been repeatedly stated in labor 
circles that the dividends of the mill corporations of New England were enormous, 
and at thesame time a fair recompense was denied. Now, 1 think it is fair to put 
this information on record and have you qualify it by the statement which you mako 
that this is the aceumalatiou of pimt earnings and prudent management, and that 
the regnlar eaniings and dividends are not excessive. Is that a fair statement of 
the case?—A. That would be a fair statement. 

Mr. CRAro. Let me add just a remark. Beginning with the construction of one 
of these mills it would start with a debt. Now, the capital stock does not fully pay 
the construction account by several hundred thoosaiid dollars. For instance, a mill 
may cost equipped, we will say, $1,000,000. The capital stock is $600,000 or $^,000. 
They start »ith that debt. Now, they go on, and the machinery is going, and they 
are in business, and really doing a profitable or fairly profitable business. The divi¬ 
dends maybe are low, because they are ambitions to pay off that debt. 

Mr. PlERCR. The first yesr, Mr. Crapo, wo did not pay any debt. 

Mr. Crapo. For a year or more than a year there is no money at all. 

Mr. PiSRCK. Oh, more than a year. 

Mr. Crapo. There is little dividend, becanse they are trying to pay the debt, but 
the policy here in New Bedford baa been, instead of having that a mrmanent debL 
a bonded debt, to relieve themselves as fast as they can by taking their' profile and 
paying but small dividends. When that is accomplished, the dividend is larger, bnt 
» represents for eapiW, instead of $^,000, $1,000,000. (See Exhibit A, at end of 
testimony.) 
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Mr. IilTOBMAN. You accept that as a part of your statement do yon, Mr. Koovleet 

TheWiTNBSS. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Clakkb.) Have yon experienced any difficulties in the working of 
these several mills under consolidated nianagementt—A. We found a good many 
obstacles that ha<l to be surmounted—some that we have not surmounteir. 

Q. Asa whole!—A. There is nothing about it but what we shall be able to do. 
The yam business is a business of detail mneb more so than the cloth business. 

(j. As a whole you think it is a sneoess and tliat consolidation is jiistifledt—A. I 
think the mills cun be handled together to bettor advantage than separately. 

Q. You think it will be to the advantage of the stockholders and of the oonsumers 
and of the operatives!—A. 1 should not suppose it would have very much effect on 
the operatives. The mills are situated in centerx wiiere the rate of wages will be 
flxod by the whole and not by any one concern. I do not see why it should make 
any material differonce to tlie operatives. 1 think as a combination they will be 
able to supply yarns witli their present facilities for selling clieapcrtbau they could 
ever under the old arrangement. 

Q. Are your mills large consumers of coal as well as cotton!—A. The yam mills 
have a certain number of spindles and they do not run as heavy a load os cloth mills. 
The cloth mills are larger users of coal in New llcdford than the yarn mills. 

Q. What do you have to pay for soft coal in New Bedford at the present time!- 
A. I think they ask for Pocahontas coal—perhaps that is a fair sample-a1>ont$3.85 
delivered at the mill fire room. 

Q. Docs it come by vessel!—A. It comes by water entirely. 

y. Kroni whore!—A. Norfolk. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Is that screened coal f—A. Oh, no. It is probably run 
of mine coal—bituminous coal. It is all line soft coal. 

Q. (By Mr. CliARKB.) Do you have water transportation to each of your mills in 
your comiiany besides the New Bedford mills t—A. There is water transportation, 
of course, to Fall liivcr; there is water transportation to Taunton, Imt not, I think, 
for very largo vessels. 

Q. lio you have to pay more for coal in Taunton than in New Bedfordf—A. Yes; 
we pay more fur coal in Taunton than in New Bedford. 

Q. The price of cotton at each is about the same!-A. .Inst the same. 

Q. Have you any complaints to make or suggestions to offer in regard to the trans¬ 
portation by rail or by water!-A There is nothing that 1 have to say on that 
point; no. 

Q. is most of the machinery in yonr yarn mills of American make!—A. I should 
say a large proportion of it is Gnglisb machinery. 

Q. Was that put in because at the time the American machinery was not suffi¬ 
ciently protected, or was it obtained because it was either bettor or cheaper!—A. 
It was considered better at the time it was put in. It probably was not as cheap. 

Q. Are you able now to get satisfactory American machinery of nearly all kinds!— 
A. A large part of the machinery that would have lieen imported liy iieaily every¬ 
one at the time these mills were built is now made very materially better in this 
country, and probably a good deal of it that is now English machinery if it were 
to be put in to-day would be American machinery. 

Do yon know of any combination among the makers of cotton machinery in 
this country!—A. I think there is an understanding. 

Q. Have they advanoeil prices of recent years!—A. 1 think prices have been 
advanced. I can not say whether it is within a year, but not much farther back 
than that at any rate. I can not give yon the exact time, but there has been an 
advance some time in the last 2 years. 

Q. Are yon able to state bow large a percentage thatadvanoc represents!-A. No; 
I conld not give you that. 

Q. Do yon know whether or not it was neoessitated by any increased cost of pro¬ 
duction !—A. I should think it was to sumo extent, because there was an increased 
cost of iron. 

Q. Do you feel that yon would be advantaged in the long run io have tlie duties 
on cotton machinery either reduced or repealed!—A. I doubt if we should. 1 should 
say we would be lietter off' to be proleeted on our own product, even if it made the 
first cost of our mills a trifle higher. 

U. (By Mr.LlTCHMAN.) That would enable the manufaetnrers of machinery to pay 
higher wages to their labor, would it not!— A. I should suppose it might. 

Q. If the tariff on machinery was reduced, it would naturally affect the labor 
employed in the prodnetion of maebinee, would it net!—A. I should think it must 
have that effect; yes. 

Q. And, of course, they are oonsumers of the product of your mills!—A I hardly 
think we should feel that; but then they are, of course, in a measure. 

Q. Wonld you not feel it if that general policy of tariff reduction was applied to 
all the niecbanicB in the United States!-A. If it was applied to everyone, we cer¬ 
tainly Mtonld. 
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Q. (By Mt. Clarkk.) Witen yon believe that by the repeal or redaction of dntiee 
on cotton machinery you conIdLget the macbinery at eomewhat lower coat, is that 
object to yon important enough to lead yon to desire to take the hatard of the gen¬ 
eral depreaeiou of bueineae incident to tariff rednetionf—A. Oh, I think, aa far aa I 
aee it, we are better off to have the tariff left alone. 

Q. 1)0 you regard that and the ateadineaa reanlting ftom it aa on important element 
of proaperity in buaineae!—A. I do. 

(By Mr. A. L. Uaiibis.) Have yon been able to ran ateadily ever alnce yon 
reorganized?—A. We are not rnnning full to day. Weran full np toquite recently. 

Q. Previona to tbo organization, were the conatitnent milla wat went into the 
organization able to run ateadily f—A. 1 do not think they were. We found a good 
many apiudles atopped at the time the milla went into the combination. 

Q Wheu the apindlea atopped did the labor hare to atop alaof—A. The labor had 
to atop alao. 

Q. Dues the percentago that yon mentioned a moment ago of increaae include all 
the advantage that the mill hands have in the present conditionst—A. There was 
an advance of 10 per cent in the rate of wages. 

Q. What 1 wanted to get at was whether steady employment comes in as an aaaiat- 
ant in the course of the year!—A. 1 think that in the last year labor has received 
inateiially more than that 10 per cent increase over what it received before the milla 
wont together, say the last 4 years before they went togetlier. That la, the New 
England Cotton Yarn Company has run the milla much fuller than the individual 
companiits ran them. 

(j. (By Mr. I.itchman.) So that the labor has had an actual increase in the rate of 
wages!—A. About 15 per cent more is paid out in wages than there was iu all the 
individual concerns conibiued. 

Q. They have had an increase iu the rate of wages and in the unmbor of days’ 
work in the year?—A. Yes; that is, more help has own employed. 

<j. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) If there had been no iucniase would tbo operatives have 
had more in the course of the year i—A. If there had been more employed, of course 
they would have got more. 

Q. By “more employed’’ you mean the larger number of days!—A. Yea. 

Q. So that 10 or 15 per coot increase does not always mean the entire advantage 
that tbo operatives got?—A. I do not thiuk that; no. You nieau increased proiliict! 

Q. I mean the amount of money that the operative gets at the end of the year. 
By steady work he gets more iiionoy, of course, than he does if ho is only working 
part of the time.—A. Well, if the mill is running part of the time there is a part of 
the labor that goon on at tbe same rate nearly as thongb It was running; I do not 
mean the mill running part of the time, bnt part of tbe mill running all of the time. 
Theie is quite an element of labor that would be the same whether the mill was 
running half full or full, so that the pay roll would not be increased in proportion 
quite, perhaps, as the product was increased. But if you put it tbe other way it is 
not decreased quite so much when we run half time; the pay roll is not decreased 
quite so much as tbe product is decreased. 

(j. (By Mr. I.itchman.) You have certain fixed charges running on whether the 
mill runs or not?—A. Yes; in the labor. 

Q. But the bulk of the labor employed in the mill, of course, la better off if tbe 
mill runs full time!-A. Oh, very much bettor off. 

Q. So that it is Irne, as a general proposition, that to the labor by tbo running of 
the mill on full time there is an advantage aside from tbe increase In the rate paid 
in wages!—A. Oh, yes; unquestionably. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Nkw BeDFOBD, MabS., Ftkrmry il, 1901. 

TmOLOm OF FBOF. CHBISTOFEEB PABBIBSOB BBOOBS, 

Director of the Ifem Bedford TeztUe School. 

The aubconimiMion bei.ig in seaaion in (be Mneonie Itnilding, Mr. Clarke proaidini;, 
at 6.15 p. m. Prof. Chriatopher ParkineonBrooks, of New Bedford, Maes., manaffinit 
director of the New Bedford Textile School, was introduced as a witness and, being 
duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-office address.—A. Christo¬ 
pher Parkinson Brooks, New Bmford, Mass. 

Q. What is your occupation f—A. I atn managing director of the New Bedford 
Textile School and the proprietor of the American Correspondence School of Textiles. 

Q. When was the New Bedford School of Textiles establishedf—A. The building 
was erected in 1899 and opened on October 14 of that year. 

Q. Will you please state the financial basis?—A. The land was purchased and the 
building erected out of an appropriation of $25,000 by the Commonwealth and of 
.$25,000 by the city of New Bedford. 

Q. Mow has it been equipped?—A. Largely by donations from manufacturers of 
machinery, almost $20,000 worth of machinery having been given. 

(^. Please proceed in your own way to tell us about this and about the patronage 
of it, &o.—A. There are already in your records, in connection with the hearing you 
held in Lowell in July, 1899, some particulars regarding textile education in this 
eountoy as compared witli (hat abroad which 1 tlien gave, and I will now add to 
them by stating that at that time the New Bedford Textile School was in course of 
erection; since then it has been opened, provision having been first made for about 
80 students, llie first year we had almost 300 students, and the second year, which 
is tho current j'ear, wehave had an enrollment of 301 students. The course of instruc¬ 
tion includes ml branches of (be manufacture of cotton cloth frem the raw material 
to the fabric, including designing, mechanical drawing, engineering and other sub¬ 
jects allied to it. The students areof two classes, day students and eveniugstudents. 
The day students are from all parts of tho United States, Indiana, Maine, Texas, 
North and South Carolina, Ithodc Island, and other States, with, of course, a largo 
number of local students. The evening students are almost entirely residents of 
Now Bedford, with a few from Fall River, Taunton, and neighboring places, and a 
very large proportion of them—probably 90 per cent-are workers in the mills. 
Altogether they represent some 50 different occupations according to the schedules 
that wo have. 

Q. Do the older mill operatives come in?—A. Yes; the ages vary from 14 to 50 
yoars of age. Tho courses of iustruotion are so arranged that they have the oppor¬ 
tunity of selecting from some 15 different subjects, .and thus of perfecting themselves 
in one particular branch of the work, or learning other branches so that they cun 
hold more responsible positions. We find that (he interest taken by tlie students 
is very great. The interest taken by the maunfucturers in the school is also great. 
Our board of directors is composed of representatives ilrom all the mills in the city, 
and the mills have helped the schools very largely by the contribution of material 
and equipment us well as by the personal attention that the mill officials have given 
by devoting valuable time to the work of the school. 

Q. Do the resident students pay tuition?—A. Yes; the tuition is $100 a year for 
residents of Massachusetts and $1^ a year fur students outside the State. 

Mr. Crapo. That is arranged by statute. 

The Witness. That is in oocordaueo with tho statute of the Commonwealth in 
making the appropriation. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) The same is true in the Lowell Textile School?—A. The same 
statute applies to the Lowell Textile School. There is a difference, however, in the 
case of evening students. The tuition is practically free, a nominal charge of $5 
being made per year. 

Q. Do you have any other sources of revenue except the money paid for tuition ?—A. 
Since the original appropriations we have bad one appropriation of $18,000 from tho 
Commonwealth and another of $7,000 from the city, which was made last year, and 
we expect that on appropriation of the same amount will be made this year. In 
foot, it has already been mads by the city this year, and it is the hope that this will 
be the annual appropriation for soma years. I may say that this is somewhat in 
excess of the cost of running the school, but the trustees have practically decided 
that some time in the fbture it will be necessary to considerably extend we school. 
A portion of the fhnds have already been invest^ in laud and buildings in proximity 
to the sflhool, and it is the intention ultimately to erect other school buildings 
thereon in order to provide for several additional departments which it is necessary 
to give instruotlon in. 
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I thinic the inflaenoe of the (ohool on the oommnnity ought to hare the oonaldera- 
tion of this conuniaeioD; that is, the fiut of young men from the milla being able to 
go into the echool and perfect themselvee in mauaftotoring and to learn the differ¬ 
ent branctiee of the bnamees. The fact bae been referred to by previoue witneaiiea 
that New Bedford is now making fine and fancy goods made some years ago abroad 
and still to a large extent imported. This is not only true of woven goods, but 
there are also many kinds of cotton fabrics, such as laces, embroideries, hosiery, etc., 
imported into this country to the value of abont iM0,0()0,000 (ler anunm that might 
just as well be made here if the help was trained to make them; and it is in the 
minds of some of the members of the textile school corporation to gradually add 
departments in the school by which we shall be enabled to train the latople to the 
munnfaotnre of goods of this character as well as the purely woven fabrics. 1 think 
it is a fact that a number of overseers, superintendents, and second and third bands 
in the New Bedford mills are men of foreign birth. A number of them are men 
who have been trained in foreign textile schools, and by the establishment of this 
school in New Bedford the manufacturers will be ultimately rendered independent 
of designers, overseers, and superintendents from abroad and enabled to get skilled 
help and skilled foremen close at hand. 

Q. Do you teach any class of your pupils anything but the technique of manufac¬ 
ture; that is to say, if they come in without sufliiuent preparation or preliminary 
education, do yon take up elementary branches at all?—A. Yes; in we evening 
especially we have classes in which we start the men in elementary arithmetic and 
gradually work them up to what we call our mill arithmetic, teaching them arith¬ 
metic as applied to the mill biisiueas. The same is true of drawing and a few other 
subjects. In the day classes candidates have to pass an examination equivalent to 
what they would have to pass on entering high schools, and ultimately we will 
make the reqnirements a little more stringent. 

(j. Do both sexes come inf—A. Yes; we have both sexes; the pupils are almost 
entirely male. 1 do not think we have more than 10 female pupils, and they are in 
the drawing classes. 

Q. If ray memory serves me correctly, in your former testimouy you gave some 
statement id' your observations of technical education particularly pe&iuiug to 
textiles in Knropc. If so, 1 will not ask yon to go into that now: but 1 will inquire 
how the equipment of your New Bedford school compares witb that of other textile 
schools with which yon are acquainted?—A. 1 have visited most of the leading 
European schools and I will say that in my opinion, either in America or abroad, 
there is no school that has as satisfactory and thorough an equipment ns the New 
Bedford school as regards the teaching in cotton fabrics. In fact we got a gold 
medal at the Paris Exposition. I sent photographs and a statement of the equip¬ 
ment of the school, and that caused ns to get a gold modal. 

Q. Is it your belief that on account of the high character of the product of the New 
Bedford mills this is an ideal place for a textile school t—A. Yes; certainly. I think 
that is one reason why we have so many students come from other States. The 
environment and reputation of the New Bedford mills are an additional attraction 
to them. 

Q. Is the salubrious climate and the delightful situation and the high social 
character of the New Bedford people also something of an attraction t—A. It has been 
quite an attraction to me. 1 like it about an well us any place 1 ever lived in, and 1 
suppose it must have the same effect on other people. But the humidity, which is 
beneficial fur cotton spinning, is not always advantageous to the human being. I 
would like to add, in order to emphasize what 1 said in Lowoll with regard to the 
necessity for increased facilities for industrial education generally, not merely In 
textiles but industrial education generally in this country, what has been dono for 
textiles in Philadelphia and Lowml and New Bedford and Mississippi and Atlanta 
and South Carolina might just as well be done for a great many other industries. 
The iron and steel making industries, boot and shoe manofactures, and building 
trades, and a great many other businesses would be just as much benefited by a 
system of industrial education as the textile industry has been benefited and will be 
benefited. That is something that 1 would like to bring to the attention of this oom- 
missiou for the pnrpuse of investigation. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) How far do yon think the large industrial combinations 
will compel such a course in the immediate future by the demand for technical skill 
to manage them ?—A. I think that the formation of the combinations will call for 
increased skill. As I nnderstand it, the organization of such concerns has divided 
the work up into dopartments, and placed responsible men in charge of these depart- 
monte, and they will find the necessity for an increased supply of skilled, competent 
men for those positions. If they do not organize technical schools themselves for the 
benefit of their own employees, as has lieen done abroad in some cases, I think that 
the States or the National Oovemment will feel compelled to establish them. 

Q. tVill there be a tendency to increase the demand for specialists in different 
lines?—A, 1 certainly think so. 
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Q. And yon think th»t teohnionl education will tend to supply that demand t—A. 
Tea. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Is it your opinion as a practical educator that the cnnicn- 
lum of the public schools might be modified to adTantaget—A. 1 think that the eur- 
riculum of the public schools In some cases might be modified so as to make it better 
adapted to local needs. I do not think that subject has the attention of school 
committetM that it ought to have. The tendency is to adopt a stereotyped course 
throughout the State without regard to local industries. I think that the system 
certainly might be improved in that direction. 

Q. Severalwitnesses from the South have recently testified that they feel that the 
education received in the public schools there is largely a failure because it leaves 
out almost everything that farmers and planters n^ to know about.—A. I have 
noticed that myself. I lived South for a while, and I noticed that the educational 
^system was very iuconiplote there. 

Q. Would yon modify the ourricnlnin in Massachusetts somewhat according to 
the industries of the peoplef—A. Yes. 

Q. Ctianging it somewhat in different localitiosf—A. Yes; more especially in the 
art and science departments of the high schocls and the more advanced schools. I 
would teach those arts or those sciences that had some bearing on the leading indus¬ 
tries of the district. In the textile district 1 would cultivate education in designing 
and textile designing—I do not mean structural designing, bnt tiie artistic sign 
designing—and in a district devoted to the manufacture of chemical products I would 
increase the facilities for studying chemistry, etc. 

(J. (By Mr. Litchman.) How far would you apply mannal training or technical 
education to the cutrionlnm of the public schoolsf—A. I am not a great believer in 
manual training. I do not believe it is specific enough or definite enough in its 
object. 

Q. Would not tiiat be a preliminary education to schools like that over which you 
presidet—A. Yes; I find that has been. We have students who have been through 
manual training srhools, and wc find that they are soiiiewhat liettor prepared to 
receive our instruction than they otherwise would lie, but not siillicieutly so to war¬ 
rant their having to spend perhaps 2 years in a manual training school. 

(j. Is that due to a lanity system rather tlian to the desiraliility of the instruc¬ 
tion t—A. No; I think it is to some extent a waste of time. 1 think the time would 
be better spent in the high school in studying arts and sciences. 

Q. But your system commences afterthe high schoid is gone through, does it not!— 
A. No; we accept students whether lliey have gone through the high school or not, 
but we prefer that they shaii have gone through the high school. 

(j. ]>o yell think that the public school education with the mudilications you have 
suggested is the better preparation if the student has gone through tile high school? 
Is that your position f- A. Yes. 

Q. And you can turn out a higher type of skill under your system?-A. Yes; we 
find that the further advanced the students are in skill or education the better 
material wo make of them. Infact, we haveafow Massaehnsettsinen who are taking 
the course, and they make the best ol' them all because they have the best training. 

Q. Do you think that the average family in Massachusetts, dependent on the labor 
of children, could afford to have a child remain in school much after the age of 17 
years?—A. No; 1 do not suppose so, but I think that systems of floe scholarships might 
be established liy the comiunuities or by the Coniiuonwealth to enable the more 
snitable children to be taken into tliese schools without paying fees. 

(j. Then yon wonld makeitasortoflawofnaturalselectiouf-A. Yes. There are 
certain children yon can not make anything out of. 

Q, Yon think it is wrong, then, to spoil a good mechanic to make a poor lawyer, or 
doctor, or minister?—A. Yes. 

(Testimony closed.) 

Whereupon, at 5.40 p. m., the special subcoramisslnu adjourned to meet Friday 
morning, February 22, 1901, in Fall River, Moss. 


Fall Kivbk, Mass., Febmary ff, 1901 . 

TSSTDfOirT OF KB. SIHB05 B. CEASE, 

Trmmrer of King Philip and Othom mitU. 

The subcommittee met at the Mellon House at 10.60 a. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. 
At that time Mr. Simeon B. Chase, of Fall River, Mass., was introdneed as a witness 
and, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarks.) Please give your name and business address.—A. Simeon B. 
Chase, Fall River. 
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& Please state with what corporation yon are connected and in what capacity.— 
A. I am treasnrer of the Kine Poilip milfs, and also now of the Osborn miUs. 

Q. We shall be pleased to bare yon proceed in yoiir own way to give a sneolnot 
acconnt of tiie bepnuiug and development of cotton mannfactarlng in Fall Kiver.— 
A. I think you’d better get that from some other witness older than I, if yon can get 
one, because my experience does not go back very far, and I never have dealt much 
in the early history of things, only in a very general way. I might make a good 
many mistakes. 

Q. Has the business undergone a large development in the last 20 yearsf—A. In 
30 years, yes; qnite large, I alionld say. 

Q. Has it been subject to waves of depression t—A. Oh, yea. 

Q. What are the principal causes of the depressions that come, oocneionally t—A. 
In tho riret place, 1 ehoiild say onr iudnetry is affected by the general condition of 
the country when the oouaumptlon temporarily docreiuios; also by the tendency in 
times of profitable baslness to overdo the biieiuess, to increase too rapidly. Thine, 
I sbonid say, were tho principal causes that are apparent to anyone. 

Q. Is there a coneiderable variety of cotton goods proiliiced heref—A. There is. 

Q. What is the leading kindt—A. What is known as print cloths is the leading 
product; always bos been. 

Q. Those are goods of a snbetantially nnifonn character f—A. Yes. 

Q. And do they vary in weight and fineness f—A. No. What is called regnlar print 
cloth is a stable tiling and never hoe changed to any inuterial degree for a great 
many years—38 iuch goods eoniitiug lit picks each way and 7 yards to tlio pound. 
Of course there are many fabrics that are used for the same purposes which are 
designated here, for want of a better name, as “odd goods ’’—that is, odd from the 
fact that they vary in eonstrnotion from tho regnlar ]irint cloths that enter into 
thosBiuo thing, aiidtheyeiiterintutbeprintinganirarc very largely ]iruduced. Those 
vary according to the wiiiins of the liiiyors from time to time. 

Q. Is Fall River the leading print cletb maniifactnring center in tho country!-A. 
Yes; 1 believe it is. 

Q. Hoe the developiueiil of cotton manufactnriiig in the South caused competition 
with the Fall River mills to increase particnlarlyf—A. To a considerable extent: yes. 

Q. Arc tlie goods whioli you produce marheted wholly in this country f—A. No; I 
do not think they are. Tbere are some goods made here that are exported from time 
to time, but tlio por centage is small. 

Q. Are print clotlis exported from Iierof—A. I would not say that the regular 
print oloth has been exported to any extent, but yet I think some bavo been. I do 
not mean exported in tho condition tliat they leave the market here, but after they 
have been finished. 

Q. Are tliere any converters in Fall River taking print cloths and other clotbs 
and printing them!—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a large industry here?—A, Quite large, ciuite. Most of the product Is 
printed hero. 

Q. Is the business growing!—^A. i do not know that I could answer that question; 
I really do not know. I should think the tendency is to grow. It is not growing in 
the way of organixing new enterprises, but the old euterpriseo engaged in that biisi- 
noBs increase their output somewhat from time to time. That is a surmise on my 
part; 1 have no actual knowledge. 

Q. Where and how do your print cloth mills sell their prodnot!—A. The linik of 
it is sold to the converters in various parts of the country, iisiially throngli lirokere. 

Q. Throngh brokers in Fall River or brokers in otbor cities!—A. Both. 

Q. Do you maintain storage houses ill New York or Boston!— A, No; tlio goods are 
storeil hero until they are sold. 

Q. Is tbere any recent tendency towanl doing away with eommiesioii houses in this 
kind of business!—A. No; I think not. , 

Q. I’be mills largely depend upon thorn, do they not, for finding a market!—A. I 
will not say that they depend upon comniieeion honsoe; we distinguish between the 
commission house and the broker. 

Q. I wish you would explain the method of troilo, because it is not understood 
by the ontsido pnblio.—A. A commission bouse is a house organized to distribute 
goods to the trade in tlie finislied state, to jobbers and retailers, and many corpora¬ 
tions consign their goiHls to commission houses—not many here, but many do throngh- 
ont the country, especially those corporations which own th^r own finishing works. 
They finish their own goods and consign them to a commission house, and them they 
are sold and distributed to the general trade. Some simply nianiifuotam goods in the 
gray—that is, in the nufinished state Jnst as they oome trom the mills. Those goods 
are nenally sold by the broker at a very mneb smaller rate of oommission than Is 
paid to the commission house. He gets the brokerage. All he does is to effect a sale 
and give a sale note contract to the seller and to the pnrehaser. He is transacting 
the sale. 
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Q. Hia teuuutiopa, then, ere chiefly betvreen the mennfectnrera and the con- 
Terteraf—A. Yea. 

Q. The converter ia a mann&cturer, onJy of a different gradef—A. Yea; one atep 
fniiher on. 

Q. Are the natural conditidna for producii^ theae claaaea of gooda favorable and, 
peraapa, rather auperior in Fall Riverf—A. fthink Fall River ia very well aitnated 
ror manufacturing purpoaea. 

Q. What do you couaider the chief advantageat—A. It la neareat to marbeta, 
New York, for Inatance, and it haa water communication. I do not know that there 
ia anything elae, unleaa aometbing may be aaid for climate. Dnt I think that ia 
trivial. There are tboae who lay acme atreaa on tho fact that the atmoaphere ia 
moiat, and moiat atmoaphere ia advantageona to manufacturing cotton, aa everybody 
kuowa, but that ia artiiioially anpplied by the railla here. 

Q. Are humidifiers used in all the niillat—A. Not in all, but I think that in moat 
all weaving departmente a humidifier of some sort is used. 

Q. How does your cotton come, by rail or by boatt—A. Both; the larger part, 1 
think, by rail. 

Q. llow does your coal comof—A. It comes by boat. It nanally comes by bargee 
and towa. 

Q. What does it coat delivered at yonr millsf—A. At this time bitiuninona coal 
costa around $4 a ton delivered in the mill dock, aa we call it. ^ 

Q. Do you use hard coal or soft coal f—A. Soft—bitnminona coal. 

Q. I think a wituosa in New Bedford testified that it cost $3.85 there. It wonld 
naturally come aa cheaply liere, would it notf—A. Of course, we can buy coal at 
$3.85, and possibly leas, but 1 waa speaking of the best gradea; and when I said 
“around $4” I said jnat that liecanse I do not know at the present moment just 
what coal ia. because 1 have not bought any for some time. 

Q. Have any of yonr corporations built mills or acquired mills iu the South t—A. 
No; none here. 

Q. Have yon studied the conditions of manufacturing there somewhatf—A. Not 
by jiersoual inveatigatiou. 1 have not iieeii South for a great many years to go into 
the mills. I did a number of years ago visit some of them. 

Q. What classes of luiople are employed in the mills here, iiiosily—what national¬ 
ities?—A. The larger elemeuU wonld be l''reiioh C'uiiadians, Irish, and English, I 
should say; I do nut know. 

Q. Is a large portion of the mill help here of long-standing residence beret—A. I 
should say they are, the larger proportion, as far us my knowledge goes. 

Q. Did many of them understand tlie business before they came here?—A. 1 should 
say that the operatives who caiiio as immigrants from Groat Britain, a large portion 
of them, wonld have hail practical knowledge before they came here; of those who 
eaiuo from Canada, not so many. 

Q. Is the labor in your 2 mills organised t—A. Yon mean does it belong to labor 
unions? 

Q. Yes. —A. I assume they ace. They are not organised as individual mills; they 
organized en masse. 

Q. That is the case generally?—A. I assume it is; yes. I have no knowledge how 
many are memiiora of the unions. I assume the majority are. 

Q. What is the prevailing opinion amoiijr the employers of labor as to the desir¬ 
ability of its being orgaiiizud?—A. That varies with ^e individual. Some employers 
believe in eiiconraging organization and others do not. 

(y. Do the corporations generally have tenement or boarding houses for the help ?— 
A. A good many do. I really do not know how many have in those days and how 
many have not. 

Q. Has there been in recent years a tendency among the operatives to acquire 
homes of their own ?—A. Ido not know that there are any more than usual. There 
is some tendency in that direction, I assume. I have not very much knowledge 
about it. 

Q. Do many of them own homes ?—A. That I do not know anything about. I 
know some of them do; how many I have not any idea. 

Q. Are the tenements and where they generally live comfortable and provided with 
modem improvements ?—A. That varies a good deal. There are some very good and 
some very poor, I imagine. 

Q. Has the city pursaed a liberal policy in improving the working people’s quar¬ 
ters?—A. I do not believe the city has ever paid much attention to it, only in gen¬ 
erally improving the streets and sewers and things of that sort. Of course, the 
authorities do that, I suppose, in all cities. The city has nothing to do with private 
improvements, as I understand, 

Q. No j I did not mean that. I meant the proper work of the city.—A. Ob, I think 
Hie city II going ahead about aa fast as it can find means to do these thinra. The 
town has grown large and spread out over a good deal of territory, and there is a 
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geoerri complaint on the part of the city government thal^hey can not get money 
enongh to make improvements as fast as they would like. 

Q. Are you able to state offhand the wages paid to the different classes of opora* 
tivesf-^A. I do not believe I can withoat providing myself with the tigares. 

Q. Have there been any partioniar changes in wages, np or down, within the last 
Syearsf^-A. Tes; there have been changes onward. 

Q. Were those increases made voluntarily uy the manafaotnrent~-A. They wore 
made, as 1 remember it, upon request, after conferences with the representatives of 
labor. ^ 

Q. Are the unions generally alert to keep infonned ns to the condition of the mar¬ 
ked HO 08 to make their demands for their share of the protits t-*A. I assume they 
are; 1 think they are. 

Q. Have there been any recent labor difficiiltiesf—A. No; 1 should say not. at 
least not to my knowledge. There has been nothing, at any rate, to call for pnbllo 
comment. 

Q. How does the business compare in respect to prosperity during the last 8 years, 
as a whole, with the preceding 8 years?—A. There is a decide<l improvement in the 
last 3 years comparea with the previoim 3. 

Q. And do you think that is mainly due to tlie general pn^sitority of the countary f— 
A. Undonbtodly. 

Q. To what 0^0 you attribute that improvement in the condition of the country?— 
A. i think a great many factora have entered into it. It would he a ditliciiit mat* 
ter to say positively what elements entered into the change from adversity to pms- 
pority; but certain things have occurred in the financial world which have given 
people coniideuce, 1 think. That has os much to do with it as anything—started the 
ball rolling. I think the removal of the fear of the currency being maced npon a 
false basis and the apparent settlement for years to eoino of the taria question and 
matters of that sort have given people coiiiideiK^e to go ahead. 

Q. lias a general revision of the tariti’usually caused more or less curtailment in 
priKluction and some shrinkage in the general volume of hnsinossf—A. It is always 
an unsettling factor. 

Q. In your opinion should the tarifl' iio touched iiiiless the causes are t|uite 
urgent?—A. I sbonld regr<;t to see the subject raised at all. 

Q. Did you perHoually assist in framing the cotioii-goods schedule in the present 
tariff?—A. I did; yes. 

Q. What are the leading charactoristicR of that schedule os comjiared with former 
schedules f—A. The lending characteristics ns compared with auv former schedule 
are that tbe tariff now is based upon the weight and lineuessof goods instead of 
simply upon count—sales count. 

Q. is tlie cost of production of tine goods greater than that of jirint cloths?—A. 
Yes, 

Q. And yon give that as a reason for higher duties on them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is tbe foreign competition greater in line goods than it is in the plain weaves?— 
A. Oh, yes. Competition in what wo call coarse goods under the present tariff is 
nothing, yon might say. There is more or less competition still in the finer grades 
of goods, but much less than tb(Te was a few years ago. 

Q. If there is practically no foreign competition in coarser gomls, could you safely 
dispense with the tariff upon them?—A. No; Ido not think so. There are those who 
believe they cun, but myjndgmeut is that wo cun not. 

(j. What would be the principle danger if the dnty were repealed?—A. The prin* 
cipal danger would be that we would be subjected to an iotinx of goods here just at 
a time when it would 1 h) disastrous. 

Q. What would be likely to cause that itillaxf—A. It very often happens that we 
are more prosperous on this side of the water than they are on the other side, and 
when they have large surplnses they would have an opportunity of getting lid of 
them at a slight concession, perhaps. 

Q. Is it a common practice with countries which produce largely to damp their 
snndue stocks at a discount, and sometimes at a loss, in any market that they might 
find?—A. 1 can not answer that unestion tirom personal knowledge, but 1 assume 
that that would be self-evident. Not only would a country do so as a whole, but an 
individual couceru would do it. It is a good business pro^sition if a man has got 
piled up a great lot of staff which be can not sell in his regular trade, if he can nnd 
an opening, to got rid of it rather than to suspend productioiti Tbe easiest thing he 
can do is to let it go, even at a sacrifice. 

O. What machinery is most used in the Fall Biver mlUe—American or foreira 
makes?—A. I can not answer as to tbe proportion of each; thevare both used largely. 
Fortbelast few years, however, there has been very much less foreign machinery 
imported. Where new machinery has been put in, there has been more American 
ma^ put in than there wae formerly. 
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Q. HastberebeeuaRteadyimprovemeDtin Ainericsnmscbmer;t—A. Verymach, 
in Rome diieotioDR. 

Q. Do yon consider it equal nov in all respects to the best foreign-made maebin- 
ery t—A. That depends npon the machine. I think the best American makes of most 
machinery are as good and in some cases bettor than foreign makes. 

tj. Have yon any ooniplaint to make of the mices of American machinery, or of 
the methods of selling itt—A. We always complain to the maker, when we are try¬ 
ing to buy, that his price is too high; but I suppose, after ail, that the price is 
etjnitable and fair. 

0. Is the price any higher now or recentiy than it has been in former years?—A. 
Oh, yes; somewhat. 

(j. To what do yon attrilinto that increase in price!—A. The same thing that has 
made prosperity in everything else—more demand; and they are enabled to get a 
higher price. 

Q. Have the raw materials entering into the machinery advanced in price?—A. 
Yes. Iron is the basis of the whole thing; it is much higher than it was a few years 
afeo. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the wages of labor employed in the manufacturing 
of that inachiuery have also licoii increased?—A. 1 do nut know anything abont 
that. 

Q. Yon are notable to state, then, whether the increase in the price of machinery 
has been greater than the increase in the price of the labor and material entering 
into it?—A. No. 

(1. Do yen know of any combination aiiiong the American mannfacturers of cotton 
machinery ?—A. I do not. 

Q. Is your desire to obtain machinery at a lower cost great enough to lead yon to 
favor a repeal or reduction of tlio duties on that machinery ?—A. No. What I meant 
by that remark was that when wc liavc anything to buy we want to buy it Just us 
oboaply as we can. We are ]ierfectly willing that everybody in this country should 
live and make a iiroflt. 

Q. Do you lind that there is a larger market for the prodnet of the Fall liiver 
mills when people engaged in other occupations all over the country are reasonably 
prosiioroiisf—A. Oh, yes; yes. 

(J. Docs that faChlead you and other manufacturers to favor a good liberal wage 
scale?—A. Yes. 1 think 1 can say more poiqilo believe in keeping wages up as high 
as they can atibrd than used to. 

Q. (Ky Mr. LitiUIMan.) Are the living places of the operatives fiiniishod by your 
mills?-A. Yes; they are, in part. We have some tenements. 

tj. The sise of the tenement depends on the sise of the family occupying it?—A. 
No; the size of the toneuient is fixed. 

U. Will yon kindly describe one as to the conditions of an average tenement?—A. 
We have a variety of teuements, varying in size. 1 do not know. 1 have never 
been through one of them in my life. 1 do not recollect being in one of them. They 
are under charge of the superintendent of the mills. I do not know as 1 conid 
describe them carefully enough so that you would get an intelligent idea. The tene¬ 
ments were built a great many years ago, and it is safe to say they are nut what we 
should build if wo were going to hnild to-day. 

IJ. Do you know if any improvements have been made in them in recent years as 
to sanitary appliances!—A. Yes. We have tried to improve all that cironmstaucea 
would warrant—have kept them in good order. 

Q. Are yonr milis under iuspection of State laws?-A. Yes. 

Q. And do you think that tile inspection inspects?—A. I think so; yes. I think 
the inspection is done thoroughly, so far as my knowledge goes. 

Q. Do yon find any oppression in that system of State iuspection ?—A. No. 

Q. On the whole, yon approve of it ns for the betterment of the operatives 
employed?—A. I have no ohjectiou to it. There is nothing in the inspection 
department of the State that I recall that is objectionable. 

Q. Do you pay your operatives by the piece or by the time?— A. Mostly by the 
piece; also by the day or himr. 

Q. Do yon ever rim overtime?—A. I never hove run overtime at the King Philip 
Mill; that is, I say, never in 15 years. Wo did run on two occasions, 1 think, a few 
hours, pruhably not over 10 hours in the whole time; that was caused hy accident. 

Q. It is not generally the custom to run overtime, is it, in the State of Mossachn- 
setts?—A. Mot generally so, I think. There is more or less of it done. 

Q, When there is overtluio worked, is there extra compensation olloweil, or are 
operatives mid acoordiug to the regular schedule?-A. I think the overtime is paid 
in the legular schedule. 1 eaii not answer for those mills which have run a good 
deal of overtime just what their system is; I have not the facts. 

Q. How is payment made of the wages of employees?—A. The money is put up 
in envelopes once a week aud distribnted to the ^ple it belongs to. 
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Q. You pay yoar employees in cuht—A. Yee. 

Q. And nnder the weekly payment system t—A. Under tlie weekly payment 
system. 

Q. IsthatbecanseofaBtatelswenmpellingittobe paid weekly!—A. I suppose it 
may Im in some oases, altbongh I think qnite generally here the mills were paying 
weekly before the law was passed. 

Q. You find no special hardship in the weekly payment system t—A. No. 

Q. Yon hove no system here of store orders, such as exists in some localities I—A. 
None at ail that 1 know of 

<j. Have yon any mntiial system of conciliation or arbitration between the nsso- 
oiation representing the manufaotnrers and the association representing the work¬ 
men t—A. You mean any agreement as to arbitration f 
Q. Yes.—A. No. 

Q. The ditHculty in any particular instance is luljneted at the time the difflculty 
arises!-A. Yes. 

Q. Has any difflculty occurred where the State board of conciliation has inter¬ 
vened and attempted a settlement!—A. Yes; I tliink there have been 2 or S instances 
since the State board came into being that they have been down here. I do not 
know that they over aceomplished anything; they have intervened; that is, they 
attempted to do so. 

Q. Settlement has iinally been made between tbe mill and the men or the repre¬ 
sentatives of each!—A. Yes. 

tj. Have you any suggestions along that line in regard to the settlement of dis¬ 
putes between capital and labor that yon care to make!—A. I do not know. It isa 
pretty difflcnlt subject. I think that arbitration is the best method that is apparent 
to-day. 

(j. Would you favor a system that would compel either side to submit to some 
sort of consideration a real or fancied grievance boibre oitlior a lockout was declared 
or a strike ordered!—A. I sboiild hardly favor a law in that respect. I think that 
an agreement between the parties would bo an e.vcellent thing. 

(j. Suppose one side was willing to have such an itgreement and the other peremp¬ 
torily refused!—A. That is an nnfortnnate state of things, and yon can not help it. 

y. Could yon not help it if yon bud a law that would compel an examipatiou into 
tlio difficulty at least, not the nrbitrntlon of the mutter in diqmts, but an inquiry 
to learn the cause of the dispute!— A. My objection to the law is not so much against 
the object that it has in view as the principle involved in it. It seems to roe that if 
you are going to make a law that iininires into the contract existing lietween a cor¬ 
poration and its operatives you might make a low ini|niring into all the difficulties 
of individuals and compel them to arbitrate rather than go to law. 

Q. Is not the corporate existence a public franchise!—A. Yes. 

Q. Hoes not tbe corporate existence confer to that extent, then, a public favor!- 
A. Yes. 

Q. Should not, in votiirn for that, the public be considered!—A. Sir! 

Q. Do yon consider that a strike is beneficial to tbe eoiiimunity at large!—A. I 
do not. 

_ Q. On tbo ground, thou, of tbe highest good of all the people, may not the State 
rightfully and justly demand that the cause of tbo difficulty at least may bo inquired 
into!—A. I do not dispate tbe proposition that tbe State may rightly and justly do 
those things. You siinpl}' asked my opinion and 1 simply gave my indlvidnal opin¬ 
ion that it is not expedient. 

Q. Do yon find tbe result of your experience that the employer and tbo oraployee« 
are gradually coming nearer togotlier in tbo understanding of their miitnal relations 
and their mntnal restmusibilities!-A. I do not think there is any question abont 
that; I think it is so. 

Q. You think there is a growing sentiment on both sides of forbearonoe one 
toward the other 1—A. I do. It may not ho perceived in any short space of time, 
but 1 think that anyone who has lived in this community, os I nave, for 80 
years can not fail to see that there is a better anderstanding and a greater desire 
npon all parts to he harinonions. 

Q. What would yon think of an arrangement whereby the representatives of an 
organization including the employers would meet with a committee representing an 
oi^anization of the help and iirovide for trade disputes covering a year, say, or any 
given time!—A. I see no objection to that; I think it is admirable. 

Q. Are there any mills In Fall River eondneted on the proBt-sharing plan!—A. 
There is one. 

Q. Have yon any knowledge of it!—A. Only a very general knowledge; nothing 
specific. 

<J. Not enongh to give any information oonoeming it!—A. No. 

Q. The ednoation in Fall Biver is substantially lul pnhlie aoWl education, is it 
not!—A. Practically so; yes. 
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Q. Have ^ou any technical school in Fall Rirerf—A. No; we are in the line of 
getting one, I believe. 

Q. Yon are lu favor of tUo establishment of such schools f—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. For what reason f—A. To educate the peoi)le iu skill and the technique of a 
profession that is the life of the town, tko main industry of the town. 

Q. You think, other things being equal, that a skilled workman is of more value 
to you than an unskilled onef-^A. No question about that. 

Do you think it will have an effect upon the quality of the goods produced in 
the community at large by raising the skill of the labor in these schools ?~A. 
Unquestionably, in the quality and quantity and the economy of production. 

Q. You speak of the possible establishment of a school here. Is the inoveinent 
under the patronage and support of the manufacturers herof~A. No. 

Q. Or is it to be established by the Statef—A. The State has granted an appro* 
priation. 

Q. Conditional iu any way f—A. I do not know what the conditions are; 1 boliovo 
there are some conditions. The city, 1 believe, was required to do souiething. How 
much was that, Mr. Tiuiseyf 

Mr. Tansev. $25,000. 

Th«< WiraKSB. $25,000? 

Mr. Tansey. 'J’he State gave $25,000 and the city $2.5,000. 

Q. (ByMr. J..1TCHMAN.) This will be managed along similar Iin68-*>simi1ar to those 
pursued by the institution at New liodforil?—A. (By the witness.) 1 assume so. 

Q. Arc you familiar enough with the details to ^ ve a comparison of the labor cost 
of cloth produced to*day luid that produced 5 years and 10 years ago?—A. 1 could 
^certain that from records, of course. 

(j. (B^Mr. A. Jj. IJahkis.) Howlongdid I understand you to say you had been con- 
nuctod m your work with the mills?—A. I have beou witli the King Philip Mills 
since 1885—10 years. 

Q. Have you been fairly prosperous all tliat time?—A. No; not all the time. 
There have been ]>eriods of prosperity and periods of adversity. 

Have you been able to declare dividends every year?—A. Yes; we declared 
dividends aW the iirst year 1 spout there. We have declared a dividend, I believe, 
every year since. 

(j. Th(^ dividends were fair, large, or small, according to your })rospcrity?—A. 
No; the dividend has been very i-egnJar. We paid dividends when we did not make 
any money, and wo did not }iay any more when wo made a great deal. 

Would you cure to state to the commission about what your dividends are?— 
A. Practically the dividend has been 0 per cent. There were 1 or 2 years, perhaps, 
that wo paid 7. 

Q. Have you a surplus fund?—A. No; we have ii(»t any surplus fund now. We 
capitalized our surplus fund a year ago in bonds to the extent of half a million 
dollars. 

Q. Your stock is above par, is itf—A. 'I'be stock was about par the last sales that 
I knew, .lust par, 1 think. 

Q. Your dividends, of course, werodeclared on purvulno?—A. The dividend is so 
much ner share. 

Q. Have your dividends increased iu the lust 2 or 3 yours?—A. No; as I suy, wo 
have pursued the policy of paying, or attempting to pay, a regular dividend, and so 
far have succeeded iu keeping it regular. 

Q. Have you any knowledge in regard to the accommodations of the public schools 
in Fall River?—A. Only from general report 1 am not connected with the schools 
ill any way. I do not visit them or do anything of that sort. 

Q. You consider them in good condition?—A. 1 think so; very. 

Q. llie law is closely observed iu regard to the attendance of those of school 
age!—A. I think so, so far os my knowledge go^. 

0. In training your operatives, how do yon obtain your best workmen; do you 
traia them up in your mills?—A. Well, they are trained up without t6at‘.hing; taut 
is to say, usually an operatiro that wants to learn comes iu and takes hold iu a small 
way. 


(j. At what a^ do they usually come in at the beginning?—A. They come in just 
as quick as the Taw allows, in most instances. 

Q. Is there any rule, or do yon take them iu as appreutioesf—A. They are taken 
io« For instance, take the mule-spinning department, which would illustrate as 
good as anything. Young boys come into that department and serve as what we 
call back boys; that is, at putting the roving in creels. That requires no particular 
skill. Gradually they grow up to acquire a Knowledge of the machine, and perhaps 
occasionally bcj^n to piece or something of that sort, and they grow into mule spin- 
nets in that kind of a way, and they become adepts. That is wnat I mean by pick¬ 
ing up the trade. Of course, iu (hat way they would go in as assistants sometimes 
to tb^ parents or fl'leods and pick up the trMe iu that way. 
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Q. ^en » bo; 6nt beeina In ;oar mill be geia wbal bia labor ia wortii; I aep- 
poaa tbe pa; ia not fixed b; an;rnlet—A. Ob, we donot bare a fixed prioe^or them 
in m; eetamiabment. That ia a bad a;atem. I anppoae that ia not nwodox among 
moat mannfaotnrera, bat I hare alwa;a believed in paying ^ple what the; were 
worth and not pa;ing tbe good tbe aame ae the bad or the i>ad the aame oe tbe good. 
Bnt we do not do onr bnaineaa that wa; and 1 do not know as we ever will. 

Q. Yonr operatives become skilled in their several linest—A. Yes; in vwyiug 
degrees. 

Q. Do ai^ of yonr operatives become snffloientl; skilled to become anpeilntend- 
entet—A. Ob, yes; there are quite a good many instances of that kind. Most of 
what we call second bands, overseers, and a large part of the snperinteodents, if not 
all of them, come np ft'om small beginnings, most of them lieginning as boys. Han; 
have acquired knowledge of the business, and as soon as they became proficient they 
bare been adranced. 

Q. How many of your operatives are girls f—A. Women and girls—my impression 
is almut half. 

Q. About evenly dividedt—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they do the same work at tlie mill that the men dot—A. In the weaving 
department there is a mixture of women and men, of course, and in what we caU 
frame spinning—that means tbe warp spinning—the; arc mostly girls and women. 
The mule spinning is done by men. In certain things the women seem to bo adapted 
to the business, like making roving and carding and tending raving ftames. Those 
operatives are mostly women. The frame spinners, spoolers, warpers, web drawers, 
and all that elass are practically all women. The weavers are a mixture of women 
and men and, as I ear, the male spinners are men. The minor help—I have named 
the great mass—snen as printers, strippers, engineers, firemen, etc., are all men, 
of course. 

<j. Have yon men in yonr mills that have boon trained in yonr mills and become 
sufliciently expert to do any and all kinds of work necessary to be dune in yonr 
mills?—A. That is nnoommon. Ilsuall; most operatives prefer to stick to the trade 
they lean). It is a speinali/od trade. If yon put a man first at ouo thing and next 
at another be wonld not bo rer; good at any, perhaps, as far ns the application of his 
labor is concerned. I think it is unusual for them to change very mnoh from one 
department to anothor. 

Q. You think it is advisable for them to stick to that which they have the best 
training fort—A. UndnnbterUy, for the great mass that is so. 

Q. Are yonr school facilities, such ns school houses and equipment, sufileientt-A. 
I think snlistantially so. You are asking mo ipiestions on a subject that, except 
from what little knowledge I have of the schools through tbe papers and school 
oomiuittee reports, etc., 1 knew iiothiug about; but 1 think there has to be a con¬ 
stant extending of the accommodations. Tbe town has grown, and I think some¬ 
times there are oierorowdod conditions, bnt as a general rule I think the intention 
of the community is to have them properly cared fur. 

Q. Bcboolbooks fnmisheilt—A. Yes; text-books arc furnished by the city. 

(j. The children of the workingmen, vour o]ierativos, go to tbe same schools us 
the oliildreu of the owners of the mills!-A. As far as the; live in tbe same 
localities. 

Q. They have the same opportunitiesf—A. Yes. 

Q. (Ily Mr. Litciiman.) Are yon familiar in a general way with the msnnfactiireo 
in the Booth that como into competition with yonr own mills here in Fall Biverf— 
A. Yes; I am familiar with them, bnt not from personal observation. 

Q. There is some sharp competitionf—A. Yea. 

Q. And is that competition due to a difi'orenoe in tbe conditions under which the 
labor is employed and the business donef—A. The competition is the same wherever 
it may be. The Bontbem competition is more efl'ective than Northern competition, 
becanse in the South they proiinoe goods rather cheaper than we do here. 

Q. Howt—A. Mainly by working longer hours, and the prire they pay their labor 
is less. 

Q. Those mills in tbe South are mainly of recent construetion f—A. Pretty largely 
so, yes. 

Q. Are they equipped with the latest and most improved maohiuoryt—A. So far 
as I know the; are. 

A. Have they an advantage from that fact over mills not so well equipped f—A. 
Yes. That wonld be true, however, in any section, no ditferenoe wbe&er in the 
North or the South. New mills can uways make goods cheaper than an old one for 
awhile. 

Q, Since there has been such a marked increase in the South primarily, you feel 
that competition more t—A. And tbe; have an added advantage, of course, for the 
time being. 

Q. Now a part of our dnt; is to suggest remedial legislation to the States and 
nation. Do ;on think of an; suggestion that yon would care to make that would 
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|iuli!(« coBilitiontt—A. Tho only leiiitlatioo that I can think of that wonld b« 




if ilis practicable, ou the subjecte which are for the amelioration of labor, on 
the qneetion ol'hourH. 

Q. And sanitationf—A. Kanitntion and everything. 

Q. And factory inspection f~A. 8o that there would be a nnifoim condition of 
things. I do not think anylxHly can ask anything more than that the harden fhlilng 
upon maunfacturers shmild be the eame in every locality. We have undertaken 
and snccesHfitlly undertaken to place a tariif tax npon the products of countries in 
which we believe the conditions are less favorable for the laboring man than they 
are liore, but we have no means of placing a tarifi' tax upon the products of any 
backward section of our own conutry, or course. But 1 do think that we are 
entitled to have oonditiouN under which uniform operations cun be carried ou. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakrih.) Have you any suggestion as to how t> at might be 
brought aboutf—A. 1 do not know of any except through national legislation, if 
that is constitutional and can be accomplisbf^. 

tj. (By Mr. Litchman.) Inasinuch as your goods go entirely to tho American 
market, you fe<d this ci)mpctition from those sections that are not quite so well 
devol«i«Klf—A. Certainly. 

Q. Are you familiar enough to state whether or not the conditions are changing 
somewhat ior the better in the Sontlit—>A. I am inclined to think so, yes. That is 
tho impression I get from what knowledge comes to me. 

Q. Arc yon aware that IhtTo is a law now nending in the Noilh Carolina legis¬ 
lature for lessening the hours ]>or day f—A. 1 know there was such a law proposed; 
I have not followed it to find out what the fate of it has been. 

Q. Do you know that the maniifactiireTs euti red into an agreement among them¬ 
selves voluntarily to limit the number ot hoars?~A. I think the number was lim* 
itisd to 11, if 1 remember l ight. 1 would not give much for an a^reemont of that 
kind, however. 

O. The statoinent that I saw in the papers was that nearly all the manufacturers 
had signed an agreement tliat they would voluntarily arrange the matter on some 
basis, Imt they deprecated the passage of the law by the State. 1 think tho matter 
is not, howe\er, decided yet by the legislature.—A. People that depree^ate the 
passago of a law like to get their own laws ]iretty well. 

<1. Yon may state about the eiVeetivoiiess of an agreement by those ])eople.—A. I 
have not very much contldeuce in such agrecineiits. 

By Mr. Ci^akkk.) What is the legal limit of hours of labor per week in Massa¬ 
chusetts f—A. Fifty-eight. 

Q. What is it in Hhode Island t—A. Hixty. 'I'be Rhode Island law', I am told, has 
no ]>euBlty attaehod, so 1 suppose it is not a very dangerous law to the manufac¬ 
turers. 

Q. Are tliero mills in Rhode Island very near the mills in Fall Ri\ei f—A. Yos, 
some Some you cun see if you go u]> a story higher. 

Some of the operatives in those mills live iu Fall Riverf—A. No, I should say 
not; there may be some, but I should judge not. 

All the conditions, except that legal liuut of hours per week, are substantially 
tho same, are they not, in those Rhode Island mills and your Fall River mills?—A. 
(di, no, no. We ha\e considerable more burdens than they have, outside of the 
hours. 

Would it be to >onr ntlvantage to have the same limit and substantially the 
same conditions enacted in Rhode Island?—A. Yes, if they were enforced. The 
great thing about these laws is the enforcement of them. In the large centers 
where there is an active and aggresive labor organization atUuitioii has to be ]iaid 
to these laws by the State officials, if they do not, they hear from them, and properly 
so. But we know well enough that in certain sections of the State these laws arc 
very loosely enforced. That is true iu our own State, to say nothing about Rhode 
Island. 

Q. With the advantages which they possess can they undersell you in the market; 
or if inarkote are generally good can they pay larger dividends than you cant— 
A It is safe to assume that if a man has an advantage iu the cost of his production 
ho certainly can either undersell you or, if ho gets the same price, he can make more 
money; that is a self-evident fact. But it is by no means certain that in every case 
a man who has an advantage gets the full benefit ot it. That is to say, you can not 
take an individual enterprise in Hhode Island or in the South and say that suc¬ 
cess is certain because of advantages. I have no doubt there are mills In the South 
which wonld fail and go into bankruptcy where the advantages, })erbaps, may be 
very great, iust the same os there are mills that failed and went into bankruptcy in 
the North when a<t van tages were Just as good as they wer« any where. It is a large and 
broad question yon have to consider in these things. There comes in the question 
of management and of peihaps luck in some cases, if you wish to call it lock; &Tor* 
able oiroufflstances enter very largely into the sucoess of individual enterprises, and 
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that, of cotiTSo, is Tery often picked up and cited by people aa an awumeni We 
hear of a very prosperous concern here and there under very favorable oondittons, 
and that h referred to u thongh It settled the queetion. It has nothins to do with 
it. The point is, in a Moeml way, whether the advantages are greaterTn one place 
than in another. If they are greater in one place, the general prosperity in that 
section and in that line of Unsiness will be advanced; and if there are disadvantages 
in one place, the general prosiierity of that place will decline in proportion. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What is yonr opinion of the condition oi a city depend- 
ent entirely on one industryf—A. I tbiiik it is better nut to have one industry 
entirely, althongh there are advantages and disadvantages. 

Q. Have yon made any comparison with the salary list of superintendents and 
management in the South wito that of Fall Itiverf'-A. No; I have made no com¬ 
parison whatever; but in general I iinagino the salary list here would ite very mnoh 
greater. 

The nominal proBt matlo by the Southern mills, then, would be in some degree 
atTeoted by that difference, would it nott—A. Yes: in a small degree. That la a 
qnestion, of eonrsi^ wliich, as a salaried man, 1 ouglit not to discuss. 1 am always 
perfectly willing to i>o perfectly frank about these matters. Kevorthotess we assume 
as a general proposition that a man's compensation is fixed by wbat people think he 
is worth, when it comes fo a salary list. I think you will find plenty of industries 
in this country that will put tlieir money back of a high salaried man rather than a 
low-salaried man, for their ex])erionce shows the high-salarit'd man gets Ids salary 
because he is snocesKfuI and knows how to make money. 

Q. That samo skill, however, is required to miocessfnlly manage a mill in the 
South, is it not?—A. Yes; in proportion to theeiiterpriHe. You must remember 
most of their ent<'r]>riKC8 are pretty small down there; that is, the individual enter¬ 
prises are small, and theii production so fur is small. 

Q. What system of local taxation do you have here in Fall Kiverf—A. Wec4)me 
in under the general system of taxation. Valuations are placed by assessors, and 
we are taxed for a HutUcient amount to pay tlie exiMjnses of the town. 

Is the valuation of the nssessors conservativet—A. ! think it is full large lu) 
fur as corporations go. As far as individual property is coucerued, I do not know as 
much about it. Kverybody “kicks ” about taxes, you kimw. 

SofarascuiporutioDB go, you think thotuxaiioii is all the property will heart— 
A. I think corporations’ taxes are pretty high always, as a rule. 

llaveyoii seen any indication in Fall Biverof theconsolidathm of mills engaged 
in the pr<Kluction of similar produi tsf—A. It was attempted hero aycaror two ago. 

Was it succ<'ssfiiit~A. No. There wuis a consididation of those making yams, 
in which all of the mills liore were taken in, but the cloth mills consolidation did 
not succeed. 

(j. You think combination would not bo expedient in any other mills but those 
making yams?—A. I do not think it is a good plan in either one. 

Q. Do you care to enlarge <m that opimoii a little and tell us why you think sot— 
A. 1 am willing to enlarge on it to this extent: i think the way these consolidations 
are as a rule <-arried on—] do not wish to point the finger at any one in particular— 
is a swindle on the public. 

(/. Yon mean tliiougb multiplication or manipulationf—A. 1 do; yes. i know 
very well they promise to pay wiiat appeal's to bo a pretty large price for tlie stock 
of the cornorattons, and through the issue of their securities the average man is not 
able to follow the \aliiatioii, and be luiys the same property biick at a higher price 
than he parted with it for. That is the metbml that hos been pursued in about all 
the consolidations 1 know anything about. 

Q. liint,yon think, is against public policy f—A. I think it is a swindle; I do not 
know about public policy, but 1 think if. is a swindle. 

Q. Do yon iiax’o any remedy to apply by public legislationf—A. No; I do not see 
how you can remedy it. 

Q. You think it is a matter that will adjust itselft—A. It is like a great many 
evils; it will work itaelf out in time. We will see what the results will he; we do 
not know now. I do not believe in the general principle that you can care every¬ 
thing by legislation. I think num have got ity And their way to truth and light 
BOmotimoB wrough snii'ering and through a spreat deal of trouble. I may bo old- 
foshioued, but I am a little Calvinietic in my theories. 1 think life means something 
Wides trying to make the road easier for everybodv. 

Q. (By Mr. Clabkk.) Aside iYom the financial evils attendant npon consolidation 
do yon see how consolidation could have some economic advantagesf->A. 1 do. 1 
think under certain circumstances consolidation may be tbe very best thing. Of 
coarse a great deal depends on tbe way busings enterprises are bandied after con¬ 
solidation. If they are used as instruments merely to squeeze out all there is in the 
business, they will fail; if they are aetoally carried on for tbe purpose of economy 
and snpplying public needs at the lowest possible cost, they will sncceed. 
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Q. With an honeit organization and honest powle, broad-mindetl and fair, and far- 
seeing muiagement, yon think they might bo of pnblio beuelit, do yon notf—A. I 
do: 1 do not soe any 'reason why they sbonld not be. 

Q. (By Hr. 1 .jtciihak.) Would not that canse a still higher demand in the imme¬ 
diate fntnro for technical odneationt—A. I do not know that it wonld make mnoh 
didbrenco in that respect. I think we want all the edneation and technical knowl¬ 
edge wo can got, any way, under any system. 

U. Have yon in connection with the public schools here any schools for manual 
trmningT—A. I think there is such a school in connection with the high school. 

Have yon obMrvcd that far enough to Know if the graduates from that train¬ 
ing school ever get into the millst—A. No; I do nut know how much that school 
has iwiconiplished in that direction. 

Q. (By Mr. A. H. Harris.) Do the Sonthern mills reap any advantage in the way 
of cheaper raw material t—A. I think they do on the coarser goods that they make; 
blit 1 think that it is very small perhaps, for the reason that their goods have got to 
lie transported to market, if the cotton has nut. 1 wonld not myself consider that 
factor a very great one, all.liongh it undoubtedly amounts to something in certain 
localities. 

Dotlieyhavoauyadvantjrgciii thoinatterof fnelf—A. 'I'lioy do in certain locali¬ 
ties only. 

Q. Duo more i|iie.Htinn in regard to comhiuations. Along the line of your idea of 
their being honestly eondneted, Wonld they avoid ovorprodnction and sometimes 
disastrous prices aiid steady the market if they wore properly conducted A. 1 
think the tendency would bo in that direction; yos. 

tj. More than in the economy of production f—A. Yos; I do not think the economy 
amounts to so much ns some do. I think there is a good deal to be accomplished in 
the way of steiulying production and prices so there will be a mure uniform condition 
of things in the market. 

(Testimony elused.) 


Fai.i. Uivkii, Mas.s.. h'rhriiarii t'.’, 

TE6TIM0KY 07 MR. THOMAS O’DONHELI, 

Srvrelaiy of the Fall Hirer Male S/iianert’ /leiociatioa and »f the Xational Fpimurs' 

AsHoeialiou. 

Thosuboommission being in session at Kail Biver, Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. Thomas 
O’Donnell was introduced as a witness at 12.05 p. m., and, being first duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

tj. (By Mr. Clarkb. ) Please give your naine and pnet-ofiice luldress.—A. Thomas 
O’Donnell, box20H, Fall Biver, Mass. 

1). What is your ofllcial relation to organized lahorf—A. I am the sei'rotary of the 
KaJl Biver Miiie Spinners’ Association and also secretary of the National tSpinners’ 
Association, 1 have a few answers to <|nostiuu8here, and it mighi facilitate matters 
by reading them and my answers to them. 

(J. (By Mr. Litciiman.) ’Fhoy follow the topical plan of iniiniryf—A. Yes. Our 
nssociation consists of about 060 to 07.5 inombers. The dues are 25 cents per week, 
when fiilly employed. 8ome of those are employed as extra spinners who depend 
upon the work which the regular spinner may have to leave tbrongh sickness nr 
other causes. These men |iay their dues tooiir association fortlieaetnal days worked. 
For death benefit wo pay oiir members ifoO, and for our mcuibcis' wives wo pay $25. 
To memiM'rs who meet witli accidents while fidlowing their ordinary occupation we 
allow $l per week for 1.S weeks, and iNl per week for tliesecond IS weeks. We allow 
also $4 pur week to inombers of our association wlio may bo nut of empluymout 
tlirnngh the stoppago of inaohiiiory, tbrongh depression, or other causes. This wo 
coiitinne in force for 13 weeks, providing the fnnds of our association aro snIBrient 
to urn't the demands. If any of onr iiiemliera should be discharged trum their 
employment (whioh is a very rare oeciirrenco at this time) wo allow him $4 |ier week 
and also % cents a week for each child not allowed to work according to State law 

In case a strike should take place, and our funds permit it, we allow onr mem¬ 
bers $4 per week and 25 cents for each child not permitted to work itoeording to 
law. 

All the spinners operating spinning moohines in this oity belong to the union. This 
has been ue ease for about 14 years. Previous to that time a large number of onr 
spinners did not belong to their trade organization. At that time we were reduced 
in wages more or less, and tlie redactions came so often and with such short notice 
Ibst it wssan incentive to many of ourealliug tojoin their organisation. Ofeonrse 
mwiy of these redactions were grailually restored afterwards 
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WehftT8aotuiionlftb6UDonriiidttRti7,tiiiitheooitoiimnitii«reai«(liirontiitde|Hurt- 
merits, and wliere one department wooM lie tboronghly organised and all momlm 
of the orgamxatioii, 1 be oilier would out be so; audit'the label weal on thegotuls, 
instead ot'its represeutUiff organised labor it would only partially represent it» and the 
reenlt would be the pttbiio would bo deceived when the goods were put on the 
market. 

There Is a law in this State which allows trudM naiom to be chartered. Oiir 
association is onposed to being chartered on account of the reqairementsof the law, 
for the reason tn:it we would bo compelled to make annual statenienta of our tlnan* 
oial condition; and for our own protection we do not think it Is wise to do so. 

It in not necessary for our tuembers to make any contracts with their employers, 
their work all being paid for by th« rugiiiar list of prices and by the plooework 
system, with the exception of a few corimratious who pay a wiekly wage to their 
help. 1 refer to the nulls of the New KngUiid Cuttoii Yarn Company, formerly called 
the (ilotie Yam Mills, of this city. 

Wo believe that every sninner in the city or anywhere else should belong to bis 
union, and so far as possible wo imiuco them to do so, as they ret^cive many benedts 
through the organisuition that they uould notn'ceivu if wo hml no organisation. 
This has liecu proved couclusively on many (K-easums, We think also that ae long 
as there is an organisation, those wlio receive the Imticfit from that organirjitiou 
should be induced by some inenns to belong to (bo organisation and contribute 
something for its existence in return for the benetiU they havoreeeive«l. Thatistlio 
rciisoit why we have been so Hiicoessfiil in inducing all our spiiitiers to he metiihorsof 
onr asHoeiation. 

In regard to strikes, I would say that one of the oanses of strikes in onr depart' 
meat has been for what we term Inul work; tltat is on account of the ]>o(ir material 
furni8he<i. Hut this seldom occurs now; not so often ns it dhl some years ago. U 
occurs \ery rarely now,on neconnt of the organi/ution. A little wisdom on Imth 
sides prevents the strike, 'i'biit is one benofit of being orgiini/ed; also the tnaaU' 
facturers iccogui/ctlieiremployees. 

The ]>rincipal cause for a strike, ns wo are nil well aware, is the wage question. 
We have been very fortunate in this matter alH<», as wo have had nustrikoin this city 
since 1894, and wo trust ue will not have any in the future. Strikes,aomnst admit, 
are a great injury both to the employer aiul to the omployt^e and also to the com* 
muiiity ntlarge. Still they are what 1 call nncci'Ssary evil, and nlthotigh lossrcsults, 
pcciiniarily speaking, at the time, still good results accrue afterwards both to the 
employer and the employee, even i f t In* object struck for Jiasnot been obtained, ns they 
prevent afterwards both capital and labor from entering inbi strikes again, aodeanae 
uioro careful consideration of the <{uestiou at issue before allowing tliem to take 
place again. 

This is our experience in this city. We knew years ago that onr maiinfacturers 
would get togetber and lia\ e a mceling, and with very short notice a reduction In 
wages would ho olfercd to tho poople. Before a reduolioii is utVerod at the prosimt 
time (and it has been ho for several years) the matter will ho eonsldered and dis* 
cussed by the people eNtensnel.v as well as among onr niatinfactiirers. The press 
also will take tlio matter up; and this publicity and the careful consideration that 
is given to the niatlcr of wages prevents many times a calamity occurring in our 
city, either by the mttiinfaifturers or the operatives mcMlii^ing their demands, as the 
case may lie. 

There are tw'o methods in togard to Htrikes which 1 might refer to. One is what 
I call the inipiilsivc strike, which is generally adopted by labor that does not lielong 
to any organir.ation. 1 refer to this to show you the benelits of being organized. 
This 1ms l>ceii our experieiu'c also in this community. Twenty years or more ago in 
this city, when organizations were very rare, it was a common thing to have strikes 
more or less every week, for one cause or another. The help would walk out some¬ 
times wtihont considering what they were doing. That is what 1 call an iiupiilsive 
strike. IStili, nicmiiers of onr trade unions have been guilty sometimes of the tame 
thing, hut t.hey have the organization afterwards to come to their assistance and try 
to get the matter settled, v^creas the unorganized element does not have that assist¬ 
ance. The trades organizations, if in their opinion the action of their meuiben is 
not jnstitied, will order their men to w ork. The second metiiiml of etriking is one 
thatooenrs afbw ourefnl cousidi^ration of the trouble at iieue. A vote would have 
to be taken by the members, and <tiie notice given os to when the men would leave 
work. 

In picketing and other ways of looking after sMkes, of eourse it would be onr 
duty to send men into the neighborbood whore these strlkee occur and, if possible, 
induce the men to leave the positions belonging to our men where the trouble may 
be. That is the only system that we have ever used here; that is, to persuaile the 
men not to work in the other men’s places during the trouble. If they got work 
eleewbere, well and good. 
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We have a State board of arbitration in this State, bnt it has Tory rarely had any¬ 
thing to do with the strikes or the settlement of strikes in our organization. Mr. 
Chase referr^ to that matter. So far as ending strikes in this city is concerned, 
they have hail a good deal to do with it, nevertbeleHs. They have interested them¬ 
selves, and i know in some canes they have been the means of bringing the niauu- 
facturer and the operatives t<»gGther, but not recently. 

Q. Let me ask right there, if there is any opposition on the part of the organiza 
tions represented hy you to this State hoard of conciliation t—A. Not any. 

Q. On the whole you i'avor it?—A. We would be glad for it to Intercede at any 
time wlieii we liave tmuble licre, but somehow or other it seems that when we have 
tronblesin this city and the State board has come to iiivestigat<*, the matter has 
generally been settb'd hy the operativi's and the manufacturer, as stated hy Mr. 
Chase. Still, they are always wilJing to come if asked, and they have in many cases 
interested thoniselv^. They did so in the lust strike in New Bedford. Of course, 
in many cases that we arc not aware of, they may have been of groat benefit to small 
unions motherparts of thoStaUs and to small bodies of working ]>cople. On account 
of our extensive organizations in this city, somehow or other we generally got 
together and handle these maticiM without calling for assistance. Kcvertbeloss, 
their assistance would be a]>))reciutod. Tboi'o has Ihm'Ii some fault found with the 
make-iip of the board at times, but of course they change from time to time. Ono of 
the older members is still on the board, Mr. Barry, and be is a man that a good 
many of tbe people have respect for, because he seems t(» be a fair-minded man; and 
we Itnow very well that when other members of the board have been indid'ereot,he 
baH]>ersona]!y iiitcrestt'd liimseU* and come to investigate. 

Our maiiufacturei'B are always willing to meet us to consider our grievances; and 
wlicn wages are at issue wliiidi will atl'ect all the operatives in the city conferences 
have Im'cii bold and an ellbrtiuadu to settle tbe troulile without resorting to a strike. 
This has occurred on many occasions, whore tbe representatives of labor meet tbo 
roprosoutatives of the manufacturers’ association in the city and try to settle <tiffer- 
encos witbont going to the extremity of a strike. We believe that when the wage 
question lias boon at issue these eouferonces of manufacturers and employees have 
been a great lienelit to tbo city, and have prevented strikes, both when r<><luctioiis 
were ulVerod and w'heii also advantages in wages were asked for. Of course we dis- 
cuss these matters, and on many oixasioos when wo have scon that the condition of 
things would not w'arraut the existing wage schedule, after our interviews and cou- 
versatiouH with the nianiifacturers, wo would go hack to our orgauizations and rec¬ 
ommend the aocepting of the rediMdion, heeanso, although not believing in low 
wages, there are times whoa coinpetitiou is so severe that for our own weliare and 
that of the (‘oiumniiity we live in we are willing to make the sacrifice and continue 
at our enijdoyiiient. 

lu regard to the wage system and the payment of wages: Th<5 weekly payment of 
wages 1 consider a great beuelit to our people in the city, ns it has given them the 
privilege of buying in tbo most reasouahlo places. We know very well that where 
there are large stores in a (‘ommunity like this, large sales and sniall profits is their 
motto in comparison with the small stores, ami the result is that the people, having 
their weekly wages, can go and purchusu tbeir supplies every week. Althoiigii 
there was opposition to the weekly-wage eynteiu among the manufacturers at first, 
because tliey said they would have to hire more clerks, still they have managed to 
coutiuiie the weekly-pay system without hiring any extra labor in their offices. 
Many of our manufacturers had voluntarily given the wt*ekly wnge previous to the 
passive of Iho 8tate law compelling them to do so. lu this city most of the mills 
were paying the wt^ekly wage, and some said they would prefer it to the old system, 
and would not go back to the old system even if there was no law compelling them 
to do HO. 

Regunliog factory toiiemenfs, concerning which you questioned Mr. Chase upon, 
1 would say that they are gradually disappearing from this city. There is no need 
of building factory tenements here when the mill is built, as there is an abnndauoe 
of tenements. The factory tenement was not suited to mauy of the operatives, as 
they desire something hotter, and os a result tbe factory teoemeiits became empty 
or were oooupied by an undesirable class of tenants. The result was that the cor- 
pontions gradually disimnsed with them, and in one case that I know of they 
reoen lly demolished them. Many of our people own their own homes. A mill start¬ 
ing up now would not need tenements to shelter their operatives, us thero is an 
abundance of tenements in the city, and many people have bought the mill tene¬ 
ments and Imcome private owners of the property and are running them something 
on the tame principle os tbe inllls did. Tbo tenements are not much different. They 
may be kept a little cleaner in some oases and may not in others, hut they are miwtly 
cheap ocunpareit with those built at the preseut time. Tbe tenements built now are 
more modem than those of 25 years ago, still many of the people are compelled to 
live In theee poorer tenements beoanee of a large family and tbe small eamiugs they 
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tMeive. 1 Bay ^^Bioall’^ becatise many of our pooplo work for m low an |7 a week 
and bave 3,4 or 5 In the family. 

Q. Will yon at aome time the raten paid for rentf^A. I cau give that now. 
They probably vary from $1.50 a week up, though in eouie instaot'oe they may be 
lower. 

Q. A tenement bringing that rental would shelter bow many peonlef-A. Probably 
7 or 8 In one family. It may be only a married couple with no oliiidreu or it may bo 
they have large families. Where a man ban 5 or 6 rbildreu, all dependent on one 
man’s earnings, lie cun not afford to pay iiiurh for rent. 

Q. When the children get old enough to contribute they move iuto better tone- 
nieiitsf—A. The childieii naturally look for a lietter pluoo when the earnings will 
allow. 

Q. llow far do the cooperative banks assist your people iu obtaining homesT—A. 
I'o a great extent. Those that can do so take sbures; but you know mmiv of our 
people have not a dollar to invest. Pmcticuily they live from band to mouta all the 
time Where they can invest, of oonrsoit is a great benefit. 1 iii.Mmlf bad shares in 
one of tbiim for a long time, and contributed my money monthly. Just below here 
there is a cooperative bunk, and there is a crowd urtuiiid the doors waiting for it to 
open. !Mauy of uur people have gotten their bomes in that way, becauso they have 
taken ten or fifteen shares, and can burrow to the extent of the amount repr^ented 
and pay back every moiitU with tlie iiiteroHt added. In time, if they have no 
reverses and live in the unc place, the homo becomes theirs by paying the principal 
and the interest added to it every inontb. 

Q. You gave the lental of a factory t4‘iiement at about $1.50 a week f—A. Yi^a; and 
they have been as low ns $1.1^. 

Q. Can you compare witli that ri-ntal the usnal rent paid whore tlie operative lives 
in a tenement outside the factory f—A. For outside tenements the rental is foom $10 
to $14 per month. Of course tlio teocmeuts for $11 per month, which many of our 
working people are ]i\ ing in now, have all tbu sanitary improveuu'Uts. 

Q. Are they brick or frame f—A. 51oBtlyfoumc; very little brick is used iu our 
city. 

Q. Are they in a desirable location f—A. Ob,>eH. Of course it is not a con veil ieut 
location at sonic times. Most of our ]»oople arc biiiUliiig wliero laud is more reason¬ 
able, but they have electric curs. 

Q. The electric cars have assisted iu the di-vulopmenl in that respectf—A. To a 
certain extent. 

il. {lly Mr. Claukk.) Are the bouses isolated or built iu blocksf—A. Mostly iso¬ 
lated, to a certain extent. Under the now t^memeut system they are built in a large 
yard. Ts>o or throe tenement houses would have considerable land attacbed. 

Q, (By Mr. Litchman.) Kacbyard is divided ufl‘f—A. That is the system of build- 
iug mostly on the outskirts; yes. 

There is another statement iu regard to organlr.atiou. 1 believe organii^.ation tends 
to keep up the wages. We have many instances where organized labor were the 
ones to take np the wage (luestioii. They always take the initiative iu mattoni of 
this kind, becuose where tliey arc not organized they are backward about this mat¬ 
ter, because they would probably be afraid to mention their wages, as they might 
be discharged. When an organization, through its representatives, takes np the 
matter there is no fear of discharge. Kven in onr own case we have had an advance 
of wages when unorganized operatives did not receive the same benefit. Where 
we were organized, and other people iu the saiiio oomuiiinity and working under 
the same conditions were not organized, we rcceiveil concessions tbrougn being 
organized when the unorganized people could not secure them. 

0. Right there, it might be proper to state, bow far the operatives iu the mills of 
Fall Kiver are organized in the various orgauizations.—A. I could not give you the 
percentage of the operatives. Of course, a largo number of the weavers are organ¬ 
ized ; they are organized iu the carding department; the mule spinners are organized; 
the loom fixers are organized, and tbe slasher tenders are organized also. 

(.j. The organization, then, embraces the more skilled moohauics and OTierativesf-— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do they, through their organizatiouB, protect the rights and privileges of the 
unskilled ana unorgani/edf—A. When wo receive a benefit, which is general, the 
onsktUed and the nuorganized securo it also, because they could not very well make 
distinctions. 1 referred to one instance wnere they di<l, but they could not do it 
where the organized and unorganized workeil together in the same departments. 
If they made conoessions to one and not to the other they would have Impnlsive 
strikes, and the operatives would leave tbe employment. For that reason the unor¬ 
ganized receive the benefit of organized labor. 

Q. U would also follow that if tbe organized saw fit to strike a mill tbe unorgan¬ 
ized would have to be idle?—-A. Yes; sometimes they do remain, bu'^enerally when 
a distnrbanoe of that kind occors they all follow one another out. The unorganized 
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wiU lolloir tb« organized nut, bat they become a hardship to the organized, beeaoae 
we wonld not want to eee them enifer; lienoo, we asHiet them to a certain extent 
1 waa eaying that we eecure advantages for those not organized. Seldom will 
mannfactnrera make voluntary advances of wages even when the conditions warrant 
them. When it comes to a (jnestiou of getting an advance in wages, it depends on 
labor or its represtmtatives to know the coud^itionB of the market, and when they 
are such us wonlil warrant a change in the wage conditionsit is our duty to look after 
that. On tbeotber hand, it is the duty of the manufacturer, when the conditions do 
not warrant him paying the wages, to look after his end of it. That is the reason 
I say it is a rare occurrence when tlie manufacturers will make n voluntary lulvanco 
in wages. Of course, they did make a volnulary advance when the 58-hoar law was 
passed, to comneiisattt us for the loss of the 2 hours. The condition of the trade 
was good at tue time, and we believe it improved also after the passage of the 
B8-hour law. 

1 think there should be some restrictions in regard to iminigration. Possilily some 
iteople might oli.ject to a statement of this kind coming from me, but when we have 
bad the depressions in tliis country that wo have had at intervals during the last 25 
years, I do not believe it is right to allow an inlinx of labor. If the people in the 
other conntries would consider the matter themselves they would not think of com¬ 
ing here during these ]ieriudB of depression, lint they do not consider. The result 
is we have a steady stream of immigration all the time. And you know what it 
moans to this enuutry where a depression takes place and where the people living 
here can not got omploymeut. what it means when another large influx is coming 
into the same community. They become a burden, and 1 believe there should be 

f irovision made to restrict immigration at some times, not at all times. Wo have 
lad hard times, and we will experience them agaiu probably, and lalmr should 
not be allowed to come in to the extent it does when these depressions are ill exist¬ 
ence in the country. That is my opinion on tlio matter, and many of our memliers 
also think that to allow iudiscriminate immigration is not right. If everything was 
flourishing and there was omployiuont for all there wonld bo no fault to And, lint 
when you nave nut employment for the people you have hero yon are putting greater 
hardships on them by allowing other people to come. 

In our industry at the present time wo have very few immigrants coming in. The 
trade in (ireat Itritain iias liecn very good for some years and the wages have iioen 
high, comparing favorably with ones when yon take into consideration the piirclias- 
ing jMiwer. Tliis lias prevented to a certain extent tlie immigrants ttom coming 
over hero. 

Q. (By Mr. (JiAnKR.) Do you refer to mole spinning or cotton mannfactnrof— 
A. I refer to ail dejiartments. The lionrs of labor are fewer there than they are 
hole, and that is also an indneemout fur the people to remain. Of course, there are 
times when from oortain causes the people can not find einpluyiuent there even under 
present conditions of things and they come hero to look for employment, and in 
many cases they have been unable to find employment and liave to send to tlioir 
Itiends for money to pay their passage linch to England, 'lliose are individual 
cases I know of myself where men have approaeliod me in regard to getting work. 

Q. Ho far as you know, is eunsiderable of the immigration assisted by friends liv¬ 
ing horof—A. To u oertain extent; yes. A family does not like to be separated, and 
if you are over here in employment yon are in duty bound, 1 suppose, to assist your 
family, and you will make an etfort to get them together and have thorn come where 
you are. 

({, Can you suggest how C'ongri'ss can shut ofl' immigration without working a 
harfoihip on snen peoplet—A. Those would be only individual cases. You know 
that when the country wonld be stagnated you would never think of sending for 
yonr Mends. When 1 refer to immigration 1 refer to times of stagnation in the 
industries of the country and when labor is idle. You would not and 1 would not 
bo so foolish or unwise as to put another burden on our sbonlders when conditions 
would not warrant you in sending for your friends and relatives ami bringiug them 
over. I have sent letters myself disoouraging people firomeoming here at all, owing 
to the conditions we wore working under at the time. Of course, if trade was 
booming we would encourage them to ooine if they wanted to do so. 

Q. How do you think it would work for the Government to try to distribute the 
immlgrauto more widely; get them oft' into new sections of the country, where they 
ean get cheap laudt—A. Of oonrse the Government could offer indneemento to them 
topnisue this course, but yon notice that to our large cities is where nuoit of the people 
come first. They always need the greatest oprortunity for getting employment. 
There mig^t bo many ways of assisting them and patting them into difl'erent locali¬ 
ties by advising them to go to certain plsees, and the Government might offer 
inducements. 

Q. Have von any experience here with Asiatic labort—A. Mo; I do not think wo 
have. We have a larwunmber of Poles coming into our city here. They are work¬ 
ing in some of our mlTls. Wo also have people ftom the Azores coming here at the 
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preMnt time, bo( I do not tbink tint iiufr are oomins (o any great extent. For Uw 
IMst 12 montha there hae been a .aige inBnx of them, not I do not know aa there an 
a groat many of them now. The Polea ate working in many of onr miUi in the 
eaiding departineut. 

Q. the immigranta oflbr to work at any lower wagea than the general acalaf— 

A. That ia a matter which we can not tell. Then may be individual caaoa, bnt we 
have a general wage achednle here In onr milla and pay ao muoli. They might get 
theau men to work tor a little laaa until they became more comiietent; Ido not know. 

Of oonrae they have to be capable of doing the work, bnt whether they work for 
leaa wagoa I can not tell. 

Q. Are yon familiar with Senator Ludge’a bill for reatrietlng imndgntion by an 
educatiottitl teatt—A. No; I do not know that 1 tun. 

Q. Yon hare not emne to any deilnite coiieloaion, then, aa to jnat what methml 
ahouid lieapnliedT—A. No; I have nut. 

Q. (lly M. LiTcnttAn.) Have yon any idea that the immigration fhim the Atorea 
and from Poland ia eueonraged by the einployent—A. That I could nut aay fur a 
fact. Of oonrae, yon aouietiniea hear repurta that there are agenta out or that they 
will advertiae for help in order to keep a large iiiimker of help alwaya on hand; hut 
that I canid not aay. 

Q. Haveyoumnchltallanhelplierot—A. Verylittle. There itreltaliana, lint there 
are very few of them in onr milla. Mostof onr help are Knglisliapeaking |ioopleaud 
French Csnadiaiia; they are in the minority. 

(J. Are you able tu give the percentage of earht—A. No; Iconidnot. 

Q. Do the Freneli Caiimliana intermarry and remain here aa permanent eitiacnat— 

A. Yea; the French (.'aniidiana remiiin aa oitiaona hero permanently—a groat many • 
of them. There have iM-eii tlinea when a large iiaiiiberoi them returneil to tbolrowii 
country during alack aanaona wlieii tiieru waa a depreasiou, but tbuy retiiniiHl again 
aa aeon aa tburowaa a revival of trade. 

(J. When tliey become married here they atayl—A. Oertaidly; tho.v intermarry 
here and aottio down. I'here are aectioiia in tbia city whore tlie Froneli Oanadiaiia 
are in tlie majority. 'I'hey are in bneiueaa; they have hero their nwii phyaiciana ami 
lawyera, anil they intermarry with other natioiinlitiea. 

Q. The aocoiid generation nanally bueome permanent citi/ona; ia that the ideal— 

A. Yea. 

In regard to tlie lionra of labor, that ia ninattor we are all iiitereateil in, aa it ia a 
matter that the iieopio of Mnaaachnaetta eaneeially would like tu aee m'ttleil. The 
lawa regnlating lioura of labor were a privilege given to the Statea under our Con¬ 
stitution. They might have been well enough at tho time, bnt thoao laws ought to 
be ebangeil oeconliug to the eoiidition of things. We think it ia about faigb time 
that we aboiild have a national working law. Although, of course, the country is 
large, we are a atalerbood of Statea, and our interests are iiientieal. We believe 
that there ought to bo no diaorimiustion by one State against another in the matter 
of regulating the boiira of labor, and probably other matters. I tbink it would be 
more beiielicial anil more aatiafactory if we bail national legialation. In Maaaiuthu- 
aetta we have progressed very aatiafaetorily, and wo have had aonio vory ginMl labor 
lawa passed. Still, we believe that tliere ia Iota of room for improreiiient, ami wo 
wonid like to advance atill further. We are handicappod in this matter of getting 
more favoralile legislution in regard to lioura of labor and other matters on aneimnt 
of the iliaparity of hoiira in other States. In tbii Southern Statee. of luiirao, when 
they begin to make their change, even after national legislation, tne cliange will he 
more rapid than over onra was lioru in the Nortli. Tliu jieuple expect to win in the 
end, and the iiidnstry has grown very rapidly in tho South, lieceiitly in tho South 
people have come in from the farming diatriote to work in mills, and as soon as 
they understand or find out that they are not getting what jnstly lielongs to them 
they will make a demand for it, and I think timy will rei'oivo it i|nicknr than ever 
we did ill tlie New England Statea. Of conrae onr progress has been gradnal fYom 
the passage of the lU-biiur law up to tho present time. Our manufactnrers, of 
oonrae, oppim ail labor legislation on the plea that they are discriminated against 
and that it ia not fair that they ahonld be oonmelled to only work 58 honn while 
Kbode Island and other New England Statea and the Southern Statea work longer 
hours; and although we are looking for some fiitthor improvement in the labor 
Uwa, we have stated at a meeting in the State Honae that we were satisfied to 
remain at 58 banra until such time aa other States mode neoeaaary ohangea. In onr 
city here we have liod nianufacturera who have expressed themselves to the effect 
that they do not cate what the honn are if they are put on an equal footing with 
the other Statea; and that is one of the prinoipai reasons that wo hare made head¬ 
way with them, that we would like other States to follow sulk and the only way to 
secure that result ia to get national legislation. We feel earnestly on this aubjeet, 
and we think the change wonid be a benefit also to the conntry, 

Q. (By Hr. Litciihas.) How far may that movemeni. bo assisted by the extension 
of yonr owu uigauixation tmoug the operatives in Uie Sontiiemmillsr—A. The peo- 
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£ le io the Soothern mills are orgaainine rery rapidly. The American Federation of 
abor to4ay are doing groat work in tne Sonth in organizing the people there, and- 
where the organized help were only hniidrede probably 2 or 3 years ago, they can be 
counted by the tbnasaiiiie to-day, and they will continue to grow, not only among 
the operatiTes, but among the people working at other trades. There are men to-day, 
where trade is regnlarly conlined, that can only have 9 hours, I believe, the same os 
some of the trades have here in the Fast. 

tj. Have you any knowledge of opposition on the part of tlie employers in the 
South to this organization of the labor in the South t—A. Yes; judging iroin pnblisheil 
statemeafs. I do not know it except from pnbiisbod statements, but it is said that 
they are thinking of rules to prevent the people froin being organized. They have bad 
strikes recently in some parts of tlie South, because the manufacturers or employers 
gave tlie operatives notice that on a certain day none would be employed that 
belonged to a trade organization. The result was there was a strike. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Has there been opposition, so far ns yon know, among the 
workingmen of the South to organization f—A. No; 1 do not know of any. All that 
I know of is that the miiiiiifsotiirers liave tried to pi-eveut them from organizing. I 
do not know of the people being opposed to organization. 

Q. Did you hear of any opposition shown to Hon. Kobort P. Howard, formerly of 
this city, when ho went down there?—A. Not liy the people, but I did hear of opposi¬ 
tion by the manufacturers. In one instance tlie wati biniiii came nut and ordered 
him ofl' tlie sidewalk when he was issuing circulars for a meeting of the people. 

Q. You do notthink, then, thatthcoppositionciunc Iroin the people?—A. No; Inever 
beard that stated and never knew of it. I have oad some conversation with meiii- 
bers of labor organizations from the South recently, and I never lieard anything 
about the people being opposed to it. It seems to me if they were opposed to it they 
would not organize so readily. 

Q. Were yon a delegate to the recent meeting of the Federation of Labor at Louis¬ 
ville?—A. No; I was a delegate to the Detroit convention. We did not send one to 
Louisville on account of holding tlie conveution of textile workers in Washington 
at the same time. 

Q. Hut you were familiar witli the action taken at Louisville, of course?—A. 
From the report, yes. 

Now, ill regard to tliis !)8-honr law in tliis .State also. When this law was passed, 
wo believed that the intent and meaning of this law was that the 58 hours should 
be worked during the daytime, but very recently some of our corporations liegim to 
run their mills nights with a second set of help, (if course our jieople loiight tills 
very hard, and were opposed to it. lluriiig all the progress of our city, night-work 
bad never been attempted liefore, and it caused a great deal of dissatisfaction, as 
the women and minora were employed after (> o’clock at night. According to the 
State law they can work until 10 if they do not work in the daytime, but we have 
been trying to get legislation for several years to present this night work if possihlc 
by women and minors. We once almost succeeded in the legislation, but it is not 
a law yet. We are opposed to night-work on principle. We think that the proper 
time for people to be employed in our mills is in the daytime, it seems unreason¬ 
able to think that legislators, |irobabIy in the cities wlicrc some of them very recently 
have tried to pass curfew laws, at the same time will stand up in the legislature and 
vote to have the same ehildron as would be atlected by a curfew law probably 
employed in a cotton mill until 10 o'clock at night. It does not seem reasonable, 
and we think that the intent and meaning of the 58-honr law was 58 hours to be 
worked in the daytime without any night-work at all. Of course, wo know that 
other States work at night. Our manufacturers refer to this, and there is no law 
preventing a man from doing it; but wethiuk that our women and minors ought to 
be taken cure of, anil that when they got to (I o’clock at night it is late euough for 
any woman or child to bo found in a cotton mill, without doing work at night. 

6. (By Mr. (’larkk.) (.’an you frame a low of that kind that will be very general 
in its operation and still alford an exceptional opportnuity to run nights for a short 
time in order to lill orders?-A. That is a very broad question. You have had Mr. 
Chase here to make a statement. Yon heard what he said, and ho has always dlled 
his orders. He lias a well-e(|iiipped mill, nmniifactnriug the finest grades of goods, 
and he has always filled bis orders in the required time. It is what I might term 
sometimes the selfishness probably of some of oiir manufacturers that would keep 
the mills open at night. 1 doyiot think it is the press of orders, for this reason; In 
enlarging their plants, sametiiiies we have had an instance of it in this city where a 
mannfaeinrer made an addition to hie plant, and instead of supplying it with 
machinery for the various departments, be only supplied it with machinery for one 
department. The result was that, in order to get toe necessary product to run that 
department, he hod to run the other department nights. Now, when he built the 
addition, if he had eiinipped it with the requisite machinery, he would not have had 
to do that. This was one instance, bnt during all the progress and history of the 
cotton Indnstry in this city onr manufacturers uways have got along without work- 
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tog overtime to fiU tbeir ordete np to 3 or 3 yeiure ego, and the ioaoTation in this 
matter by this maa was the caaie mostly. He was the cause of the other maaafae- 
turers wuiting to do the tame. If be had never done it, there would not have 
liceu any other manufacturer in the city of Fall River attomptiug it, and they said: 
'‘Stop him from doing it, and we will stop doing it/’ Tliat shows that they were 
doing it for tbeir own protection. 

At 1.15 p. m., the subcommission took a recess until 2 p. m. 

'llic subcnmmission met at 2.23 p. m.. pursuant to recess, Mr. Clarke presiding. 

Mr. Thomas <)’l>onnell again mi the stand and examination resumed as foUMrs: 
(fly Mr. Litchman.) I would like to have you give us a little infonOation as 
to the rate of wages per day, pet week, and jH'r year,—A. The wages among our 
people differ to a certain extent on account of the dilference in the length of the 
machine. Our men are earning at tlie present time from, say, ahout or $11.50, 
the lowest, up to aliout $18 per wi'ck—that is, providing they work all the year 
round. It is a very rare occuri't'nce for our men to (‘outiDueiu their cmploviuuut 
regularly. On account of the jihysical strain and the exhausting nature of their 
employment, t)ie> have to leave tiieir work at certain periods lor rtwt. Those that 
<'an stand the physical stRiin work more da>s than others, hut the roost industrious 
])robah1y of our men will take at least a lew davs every month. It is very rare 
where they would work probably 5 or G weidvs witlioiit taking a few days for rest, 
and souictimes more. Then wc ba\ v the holidays to contend with, ami at times we 
have the losing of the mills on account of the stagnution of tlie market. The priciMi 
paid at the present time are exactly what were paid in 1892,1 believe—just the same 
price list, Just th(^ same amount as was jiaid in 1892. 

Q. Was there a reduction between 1892 and 18971—A. Between 1^ and 1897 we 
have had two reductions, and we have had two mlvances of just the same amount. 

Q. How long did you work under the two reduetioiis you speak off—A. That 1 
could not say exactly, hut I think we must have been working under one of them 
two years ut least. 

' Q. Can you locate ahout the time of the liiet reduction ?—A. The Hrst reductiou, 
I believe, was in 1893; the second in 1894. 

Q. And they continued ahout two years!—A. Yes; 1 think it was ahoutthat time. 
The Second occurred at the time the strike took nlaoo here in the city in 1894. 

Did you at that time have empIo.Mueiit full time during the year!—A. With 
the e\ce])tion of the time during the strike, I believe. 

Q. The manufactnrers prefer to koe]> the niilis employed all the tiims do they notf— 
A. At times, some yearn ago, tliey preferred to redueo wages and ki'ep running frU. 
But the question of cnitailmcutof pnNluetion, and what will help the market instoatl 
of coDtiniialli prmlucing. i.s agitated to a certain extmit, and many of our maunfac- 
turers advocated a curtailment. As the result of that, we had a curtailment last 
summer, although a few months previous to that, before any ciirtailmeut took place, 
some of the milfs were working nights. 

Q. Witii the exco]itiou ol tiiut, you ran pr<‘tty full time during ItKMlf—A. Yes. 

Q. I have sei'U in the ]»apors some expression concerning the pi'esent condition and 
the outlook for the iiumcdiato future in your trade. Have yon anything to say on 
that question t—A. Well, the outlook is not very bright at the present time, and that 
is the surprising part of it. Why men will ivdvocaie long hours ami run overtime 
when conditions exist n» they do, 1 can't understand. We have at the present time 
mills belonging to the New England Cottou Yarn Company, Imth in our <dty ami 
New Bedford, which are partially closeil down. We have at the present time II 
spinners out of employment in one of the mills, 12 in another, and 5 in another, 
belonging to the yam mills; and those men we are paying $4 iK'r week now. 

Q. Is not the desire of the opera! ors io run tbeir mills dmt to tlie fact that their iixed 
charges are the sumo whether tiiomill is running on halftime or notf—A. The taxes 
and insurance and other thin«:8 are ali Hxed charges, and the salaries of the super¬ 
intendent and overseer go on, but the rest of the help, of course, micrifioe tbeir pay. 

C^. Is the feeling general among the workmen that tuev would prefer working the 
short time rather than w have a reduction of the wagesf—A. That is the prevailing 
opinion and the desire also of our people in this city. They would prefer any time 
a curtailment of production to a reiluction of wages, liec&use they say that if tbd 
market is stagnated, reducing wages lowers prices, and doea,iiot help H; if tlie goods 
are not in demand, von must curtail the prouuct until the demand is enated. That 
is how they think the matter over, and that is also the opinion of many of our people 
in the city, and many of our maunfacturers also believe it; that is, the better mauu- 
factnrers. I do not say it is the general opinion of the inaiiufactorers: some would 
run all the time, because we know very well in a business way that wueii there k a 
depression in business tbe one thing some of them look for Is to lower wages, aod it 
^variably causes a fall in prices, bkause tbe consumer will tbink that if you can 
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rednes wages yon can mannfocturc for loss cost, ami (liat they onglit to have the 
Iieneflt of the rednotlon. 

Q. 1)0 yon find that after the price of lalMir has been reilnced it is difflcnlt to 
nistore it to the fonnor ratef—A. It is always dffficnlt to restore it. I heard the 
statenient that a mannfsctnrer made in New Bedford of the enormous Toinntary 
advance of wages, ile said It was voinntary. He gave the voluntary advance 
simply Iieoanse the .idvaiire was given in this city, ana Itecanse whatever this city 
does in regard to advances or reductions other cities accept. Wages were advanced 
here in Dcconilier, IHIKI, and the result was that New Dedfurd fell in lino also, and 
that is what ho calls a voluntary advance. 

({. (By Mr. Liti'HMsm.) In giving the statistics of benefits and so on of yonr 
organisation, I think you did nut give the aniunnt of the fee necessary to join the 
association, did yonf—A. Oh, yes, 2.5 cents weekly dues; no initiation fee. You pay 
25 cents and you commence work. The biggest stranger that ever came into the 
city can get einployment, and when he gets employment, be begins to pay his dues, 
and we treat him just the same as anybody else. 

(j. Have yon any system in connection with >our mule spinners’union whereby 
learners can learn the tradef—A. You most learn the tradi' iroin boyhood. You 
can not take any man and make a mule spinner of liiitr. lie innst have learned it in 
his iHiyliood; it has to grow n]i with him from childhood 1 grew up with it fhim 
nine yoars old. Children growing up now have a great advantage over the children 
of a quarter of a century irgo, us they have bettor chances to get an education. We 
bod til work our way. In Tact, 1 know there are married men in the city of Fall 
River to-day who are not iiiiilu spinners and who work in the mule room as boys. 

(j. May 1 iisk bow old yon are j—A. 1 was born in 

(j. Have you worked at the trinle all yonr li fo?—A With the exception of five years. 
Q. Yon learned the trade in the old coimtiyf—A. 1 loomed it in the old country, 
and I came here in 1X73, and have been hero all the time except live years during 
the strike of 1X79 when 1 loft the city. 

(j. Have you any coniplaint to make of the sanitary condition of the millsf—A. 
There has been a great deal of iniproveinent in the sanitary conditions of the mills, 
and there is a lot of room for iniproveinent. That is, the ventilation in many of the 
mills in the Slimmer time is very defective. Some mills, you will see, hare rotary 
fans in tofurnisb artifieial air, and in others they will not have them Still there is 
u tendency to improve. I)f course, modern mills have adopted a good many of these 
impmvemouts, whereas the old ones wilt abstain from iido)iting them as long os they 
can, on aocoiiut of the expense. 

tj. You approve of all the laws arloptod by the Statu tending to regulate matters 
in the direction of better sanitation t—A. Yes. 

Q. And for safety appliances to ]iruteot life and limb!—A. Yes; certainly. 

Q. Do you care to express any opinion us to the general principle of arbitration 
for the settlement of disputes 1—A. We are in favor of arbitration here in this city. 
We have disoiissed the matter at unr lueotingH, and we have offored to arbitrate dis¬ 
putes with our maniifactnrers. But, geueriuly s|ienkiug, they have refused. Indi¬ 
vidual iiianiifactnrers, during the lastdisputo wo'bad here, woio willing to abide by 
the decision of the arbitrators, wheroas others were opposed to it. Now, we were 
willing at tliat time to abide by the decision of any ilisinlerested party to settle tlie 
dispute for ns. Their statenient or excuse is that they would be giving their busi¬ 
ness away in case it was loft for arbitrators to decide the inattcr, if they gave up 
their books into the possession of the arbitrators to find out all the workings of their 
oorporations, and that was a personal matter to ..hemselvee, and they did not want to 
make it public; that was the sort of aii excuse they made. Still we favored it, and 
we do now. 

Q. Has the subject been considered among yonr organixationst—A. It has; audit 
is In the preface to our constitution, which is also in favor of arbitration. 

Have yon gone far enough toconsider what legislation yon would recemmendt— 
A. No; not so nr os that. (If course, there are obj^ions raised to compulsory arbi¬ 
tration; but, if either our case nr the manufacturers’ case were jnst, no one should 
be afraid to submit to compulsory arbitration. That is the way I look at it. 

Q. Would ,von bo willing to go ns fur as this, that an examination should be com- 
pelW into tile reason fer the dispntof—A. Yes. 

<). Even if yon did not go as fur as to have a law that would compel both sides to 
arbitrate and abide by thedecision of the arbitratorsf—A. Certainly; I would be in 
ibvnr of anything at ml. I would say this, with regard to the clashes that occurred 
from time to time between capita) and labor, that there ought to be some means of 
preventing tbesi' troubles, some means that is fair and jnst, we believe capital 
ahonld have a friir return on its investment, and that lalmr also should have &ir 
wages. If we could get along some way in settling disputes without having to 
resort to strikes to enforce our demands, it would be better for ail couoerned. 

Q. Did you have any system of sick insurance or accident insurance, aside from 
what you mentionedf—A. Nothing in our laws lieyond what 1 have mentioned. 
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Q. What flnct or penalttsa are eaforoed for imperfect workt—A. We 4o not hare 
UT in oar department. 

Q. IJadgedthat.—A. Allthenisabootitlathii: If run are nut^riuguUs&ction 
of eonree yvo are diecharged and make room for eamelnidy elae. rliera ta no fine in 
OUT department. 

(Teatimony cloaed.) 


Fall Kiv nn, Mass., FrAraary 33,1301. 

TESTIMOinr OF MB. JAKES whueheas, 

Bepreimtatae of iKe ll'mrom' rropratire Auooiation of Fall Riror and rteiaily. 

The aabcommieaioii lieing in aeaainii at the Mellon llonae, Mr. Clarke preaiding, 
at 2.43 p. m. Mr. .lamiw Whitehead, of Fall Kiver, rcpreaeiitative of the Weavera’ 
Prngreaaivo Aeeocintien of Fall Uiror and Vicinity, vraa introtinred ae a witneaa, and, 
being duly eworn, testilied aa folIowB; 

(j. (By Mr. CI.AUKK.) Pleaaegive yonriiaine and ]M»t-oince addroHat—A. Jamea 
Whitehead, Fall Kiver. 

Q. What ia your ofticial relation to organised lalior beret—A. I am the tiecrotary 
of the Weavera' Aaaociation. 

Q. How many membere are there in the aaaociatiout—A. About 2,8U0. 

Q. Men and womenf—A. Men, women, anil minora. 

Q. Doea it emlirace people who are employed in all the ditfereut inillef—A. All 
where there is weaving caiTieil on. 

(4. Have you any prepared etatement whieli yon can enlimit, or do yon wiah to be 
interrogatedt—A. 1 have no prepared aUtcineut to make, but 1 have Imikeil over 
the liat of queationn, and 1 think I am prepared without any atatannent to give my 
anewera to aoine of Ibeae. 

Q. Proceed in your own way, then, to ejieak on any of thoae topioa that interoat 
yonf—A. With regard to the lirat qnoBtion, aa to tlie ( onatitntiana and regnlatione 
of the aeveral tratlea nnioua, of eonrae, every trade union makea ita own iuwa and we 
have dilferent vicwa and benefit featiirea. I'hat ia a matter for the local nniona to 
decide lietween tliemaelvea, and I can only apeak for the organiration that 1 repre- 
aent and the lienellta we pay. The weavera are aa a body very nnmerona, 'inay 
compriae probably ono-tbird of all the labor in a mill where there ia weaving carried 
on. We are a voliintary organization; there ia notliing in oiir oonatitotion and no 
attempt la ever made to compel or try to com|iel peraona to join tiio union, iiuleaa 
they want to do an of their own free will; and there ia nothing to keep them in the 
union if tliey feel like leaving of their own free will, It ia aimply a matter of a 
voluntary organi/ation. Our dnea are lb and 15 eenta a week. Wo oharge no 
initiation fee. Wo have two acalea, one 10 and one 1.5; and the momliara that pay 
1(1 centa a week in 2(1 weeka, that ia for all iHinefita they receive in caeo of a etrike 
brought aliout by the aaaociation or in conacquenee of a atriko in aonio other depart¬ 
ment of the mill, receive $3 iier week. The iiicmbera that pay iricenUa weekmeeive 
for the eaiiio caiiaee $5 a week. Alao in caaea where we have a breakdown and the 
people are thrown out of employment, we ]iay $3 for 10 eenta a week meiuliera 
and ^ for l.'i eenta a week memliera. In caao of death wo pay $40 for the man that 
paya 10 eenta a week, and for the man that paya l.'i ceiita a week $00. I may aay 
that theae benefita are exceedingly large for the amonnta that are ]iaid,and it might 
aeem impoeaible tliat we abonid pay ench large benefita. (If eonrae, wo liave got 
a Burplna fntid that bringa in conaidcrable fur intereet, and that helpa to pay the 
expouaea and to pay eoine of the beiinllta. 1 think that ia all I have to oay on tlie 
firat ideation. 

Q. noceed from point to point aa rapidly aa you can conveniently.—A. In regard 
totheaecond qneetiou, “(Irowtli of trailc nnioniain,” etc., 1 can only apeak on the 
growth of out trade union and the priqiortion of employeca in our own nnion. I 
con not apeak for otiiera. That ia a matter, it aeema to me, that the eommitteo oould 
get at by referring to the reporta of different Htates, the bnreanaof atatiatica, figuree 
tAat ora prinM annnally or semiannually. I can only aay that unr trade union 
haa hod a healthy growth tbeeo last few yean. The people have begun to aee the 
benefita of l»ing orgoniiied. The proportion of eraployeea who are embraced in thn 
memtorablp varies. We have no reatrlctioua in our union in regard to a member 
coming in again to the union provided he leaves ne, and conse<(aently, 1 suppoae we 
have hod in our union theae last few yean probal^ 7,000 or 8,000 memben. Since 
we organized, I suppoee we have bad at least 10,000 memlien, because there ia noth¬ 
ing whatever that restricta thorn from rejoining the union again if they feel so dia- 
poaed. 1 want to say that the total percentage of empluyeea belonging in this city 
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U exceedingly large, contidering the whole nnmber of employees. There are very 
few trades anions that have furnished as many em^oyees, becanse people are earning 
hero'ditnstwtly and people are leaving. Since 1^ we have paid ont in the neigh¬ 
borhood of $.5,000 in death benelits alone, and we lost 110 memiters throngh death. 
As 1 say, people are coming here all the time, and I think onr percentage in the 
union is very high. 

Uegariiing the third question, “Incorporation of trades anions, feasibility and legal 
ptfect,” we nave considered that matter and de not consider that it is necessary for 
ns to be incorporated, as our by-laws would have to be approved by the secretary of 
state. There might bo something in those by-laws that, while it is necessary for ns 
tohavi' it in, the State might not feel disposed to sanction, and might therefore 
refuse to grant us a charter with those by-laws or certain articles in the by-laws; 
eonseqneiitly, for that reason, we have not made application and do not think it is 
absolutsdy necessary that wo should be iiicorporatM. 

In regard to the fourth question, “Kidations to nonunion labor and the right to 
liberty of contract,” I do not know that there is anything hindering there. Whether 
he is a union laborer or a nonunion laborer an operative has a right to liberty of 
contract if he is over a certain age. There is no contract for wonicii and minors. 

“ liiiskilled labor, unorg.a.nised and organized,” is tbo siibjectuf the fifth question. 
We have no organization of skilled lalior, and there is an organization of unskilled 
labor; and if tliat (piestion means what proportion of skilled labor wc have in the 
organization, or whether the organized laborers arc more skilled tlian the unorgan¬ 
ized, 1 do not understand. A weaver must bo more or loss skilled to do his work, 
and some are more skilled than others. ()f course, that depends on the length of 
time they hove been weavers and the different classes of work tlicy work in. 

On the sixth, “fitrikos, arbitration and contract labor, onnmeration of the several 
causes loading np to strikes,” 1 wonld say in regard to that the caiisos leading np 
to strikes are so numerous that it would be impossible for me to onumerate all the 
causes for strikes. 1 siippiMe the ma.iority are caused by disputes os to the rate of 
wages tliat should bo paid, and sometimes they ocenr because of tyrannical acts of 
overseers and corporations; sometimes they are canseil through impositions on the 
help, or what the help think to lie impositions, practiced on them. It ie snfiicieut 
to say that there are at certain times causes fur strikos. 

Strikes arc a necessary evil and are sometimes very disastrous to the community. 
They are like wars. Wo never know when they start what will be the result. They 
may last n short time, and they may last n considerable length of time, and the result 
may be very disastrous. I do not think wo have had .a strike in this city of very 
largo extent hat what it afl'oeted directly or indirectly every person—man, woman, 
and child—in this city, as the city is largely ilcpeudont on tbo cotton industry; con- 
se<inontIy, the wages and the loss of wages, and the time that everybody would lose 
throngh tliat striko would certainly alfect not only those who work in the mills but 
tliose dependent fur a livelihood on ivcconiit of the milli. running, 

“Methods ol strikos, the boyeott, the Iilack list, picketing or patrolling,” etc., the 
eighth question. We always try to oond net n strike peaceably. Wo iiover advocate 
any radical measures. We do not mlvocato destroying property, as wo believe that 
the working people can gut better results by peaceame moans tiian by the destruc¬ 
tion of property, which is something, of course, that wo do not approve of, Some¬ 
times, where there are a great many people involved, if is pretty hard to keep them 
all under subjection, and we arc not all of one disposition. We have some very radi¬ 
cal and some very eonservativu. Hnt so far as wo are oonceriied ns an organization, 
we endeavor to do all we oau to have the people conduct a striko in a peaceable 
manner. 

“The importation of new or foreign labor under contract, or otherwise,” the ninth 
question. I am oertainly opposed totally to the importation of contract labor, 
IMcanse 1 lielieve that it has a tendency to create' a good deal of trouble, and I do 
not think itisrightthatlaborshonldbeimportadnnacrcontrnct. Ifanian isgoing 
to work, he ought to know and thoroughly understand cu what conditions bo is going 
to work, ami 1 do not believe that anybody should bo imported hero. There are 
workingnieu who are citizens, and who are eomutimes taxpayers, out in the street to 
give room fur somebody who has no interest in the community oiuy for the man he is 
working for. And in this contract labor sometimes tbo contractor is the only ^rson 
that reaps iiiiy benefit. The contractors hire these persons at veiy small wages, and 
the amount of money that a contractor mifkes is certainly considerably more than 
what tbo laborer makes. He does not import these people for their own welfare; 
it is done for his own welfare, and we have instances of this kind right in this oity. 
We bad trouble, I think, up near Clinton, where the legislature was going to have 
an investigation, on the matter that men were working for very low wages aud the 
oontraotor was making all the profits. 

In regard to the tenth question, “ Conciliation, mediation, and arbitration," etc., 
I am one of. those who firmly believe in the method of arbitration, and we have it in 
our constitution that we are willing to arbitrate any differences between Mie nuum- 
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&ctQTer aod the help, iftd If thei« Is say grievance or any diffcienee of opinion, 
wbetUer it Is on a qnestion of wages or conditions of work, I Wieve that the pi^os 
dirtily involved, if they eon settle the matter, it is a great deal better to do so than 
to bring in a third party. That is what onr constitnUon means* It does not mean 
to say ^at we want to send for someltody that does not understand the work. Bat 
we are willing at any time to meet the manufacturers and wbitrate a matter l»«tween 
them and their own employees and those that are directly concerned. In regard to 
the State law, we have an arbitration board appointed by the governor and confirmed 
by the council. Siuce they were nppoiuted I think they have done good work for 
the State. 1 think they have in some eases bees the means of preventingstrikes and 
ill some cases the means of settling strikes that would not have been settled except 
by the board. In those plai es when a strike ooniM up and there is no chance of get¬ 
ting together, tlieu the arbitration board have been successful iti getting the parties 
together, who otherwise would not have got together and settletitbe matter. But 
1 am certainly opposed to baviDgthearbitration oomniittee waituutil astrike oooura 
and then come iu and try to settle it. 1 think that if dMie is any dispute of any 
magnitude, the State board of arbitration ouglit to he informed about it and try to 
bring both parties to it to a settlement-. As far us the strike goes, 1 think when a 
strike occurs there comes a bitter feeling, and it is a goml deal harder to settle the 
matter after the strike than it was before. 

In regard to compulsory arbitration, tbeeleventh «)ue8tton, 1 am certainly opjHiHed 
to that, because that would ilepoiid a great deal upou the personnel of toe luiard. 
If yon had a board of aibitratum und it was prejudiced, certainly one or the other 
of the parties would not get justice: and, bile human nature is not perfe4‘t, and 
you have compulsory arbitration, it would be certaiiilv a very dangerous precedeut 
unless you could get men on the hoard who wen^ not prejudiceil on either one side 
or the other. Of course you would Iiuve to deiieiid on what kind of a board you 
got if you hail coinpul8(»ry arbitration. And not only that, but it is a nuestion at 
to whether, if you ha<l compulsory arbitration, wbat means you wonhl adopt to 
make the jteoplo go to work, no mutter if the board gave the decision. I <lo not 
see that you can do that. 1 do not see that you can make a manufacturer pay a 
certain rate of wages if he does not feel like paying it. 

The injunction in strikes,’' the twelltb question. We believe that nobody ought 
to be arrested and trieil as in injuiidioii ]»rucecdings. If he wanto a jury he ouglit 
to have it, and every man ought to have the beueiit of a doubt. No man ought to 
be imprisoned without he has been convicted and found guilty beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

In regard to wages and methods of payment, 1 would say tliat we have a weekly 
payment law, and 1 tltink it gives perfect satisfaction. It gives the 0)>eratives an 
opportunity to purcbivse at 1 be lowest cost and to go in and purchase where they 
feel so disposiMl. When they bad monthly payinentH therepras a good deal of creilit 
businesB. I think the weekly payments have done away with much of this, imd, 
consequently, it is better for the operator. 1 lliiuk there is no one at the present 
time that wants to return to the monthly paynie.nts. I Ibink its twlvantage over the 
monthly payment is that it is a benefit to the working people. 

In regard to time work, there are very few of the operative weavers who are 
employed by the day. 1 suppose that 95 per cent of tlie operative weavers are 
employed by the piece, and for overtime work, of course they do not get any more 
pay. They get the same rate of wages for overtime work that they get lor day 
work. They gi^t paiil so much a cut, and it depends upon what class the goods is. 
The pay is by the piece, with the eNception of a f<*w tliat might be weaving some 
cloth, and they might he paid by the day, hut the number is very small. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchmam.) How many buurs will a cut takef->A. That depends on 
wbat u the class of cut. 

Q. The length of the cut depends on tlic weight f-~A. It depends on the buyer. If 
the buyer wants a certain length of cut, the manufacturer has got to weave it. 

Q. You would not get ns much on a cut of 75 as you would on a cut of 36f-'A. No. 

In regard to the tdiding wage scale, we have oad some experience in a sliding 
wage scale, not the one that bos gone into effect between the mannfactnrers and 
operatives. We did c^raw up a sTlding scale, bat we could nut agree, and conse- 
(juently it was not adopted. 1 think that the last reduction in wages or the last 
advance in wag^ was given with that consideration, that we were to consider a 
sliding scale of wages, and we did so; Bht, of coarse, both parties could not agree, 
and since then there bat' been nothing done about it. 

As to question 16, “The living wage; the standard of living,’’ of course that 
vi^es iu diiffereut sections of the country. It is not altogether what a person earns; 
it is what he can live on that makes the living w^e. In some places one can live a 
good deal cheaper than in others. In the South, for instance, tue commodities and 
the ooet of living are lower than they are here, and consequently it is necessary 
that with a high ooet of living there must be high wages. Where there is a low 
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cost of UtIm there will be low wages, becaose a man can not afford to lire at a high 
coat and gM low wages. Those are two of the things that go hand in hand. 

SoventMn, “Store orders and payment in kind.^ Ido not know that there are 
any store orders here. In some of the small villages in this State I believe there 
ore, hot there is no coinpolsion here that I am aware of in regard to stores and 
orders. But in some of the mills the operatives, if they want a ton of coal, or half a 
ton, orasnit of clothes, can go to the office and get a note and go to certain stores 
and have it charged, and )iave so mnob a week taken out of Ue wages. When a 
man wants a ton of coal bo can go to a store and they take so much a week out of his 
wages. Bnt it is not' coinpnlsory. 

Q. This question applies more to places where they have company stores and 
where the pay is almost universally in orders on the company store. That does not 
apply in Fall Kiverf—A. it does not apply in Fall River. 

Question 18, “ Finos and penalties.” J think the weavers are the only ones 
in the mills snbject to tines, and that has been a matter that has cansed a goml deal 
of dissatisfaction and irrlbme rases strikes, hecanse we do not think that the man- 
nfactnrers should judge of the fact that we were opposed to tines on principle. 
The weaver is the only one in the mills that has everybMy’s work to contrmd with— 
tirst when it comes to the weave shop, and if the work is spoiled, then the weaver 
has to eoiiteiid with all the work that goes down. We do not think it is right that 
weavers should he lined. Tliey have gut the right to discharge them, lint we do not 
believe any overseer or any superintendent or any agent of a corporation shall coa- 
stitnto himself a judge and jury without the weaver having something to sajrhbont 
it. We have a law on the statute Iioaka to-day which I think is a fair and equita¬ 
ble law. If a weaver makes an imperfection, and that weaver is shown the iintier- 
fection and admits that he did it and they line him, then it is all right; bnt if the 
weaver says it is the best be could do with the materials, in some cases they tine 
him and discharge him. In New Bedford they have had some considerabledifflenity 
with this line system. One case wo took to tlio supreme court, and it cost the fed¬ 
eration over 4t'i00 to test the constitutionality of the law ns to whether they conld 
fine a weaver when the weaver was not agreeable to it. 

Q. What was the decision f—A. Thesnit was disniissod. This mill had posted a 
notice and the weaver Inul lieon lined and accepted the fine. Therefore the decision 
was that os the notice was on the wall and that the weaver having been fined 
before, lie, according tutlie conditions, had no recourse. Hence the court gave an 
adverse decision. It was ou a question of law—not altogctlier on tlio constitution¬ 
ality of tiio law, bnt on a question of law that this weaver liad been fined before 
and tliat he had seen the notice on the wall and liad agreed to it, althongh the law 
distinctly says that if the w eaver objects that ho should not have been fined, then 
they could diseliargo him, 

With regard to lactos^ tenements, it is not necessary for me to go into that, as 
the other witnesses have covered that ground satisfactorily. 

(j. Do you find your present oonditiou in relation to fines and penalties an improve¬ 
ment over wliat it was l.’i years agof—A. Fifteen yuais ago, in this city, there were 
very few mills weaving lino work. The work was all on coarse goods and prints. 
There has been a radical change in the goods woven in the last 15 years. 

Q. When did you first commence your agitation for the .State law against fining?— 
A. 1 think tliey cemmenced the agitation about 10 years ago—in 1)§9—against the 
fining systeiii, and hod a law passed, but it was dcclanid uncoiistitntional. Then 
they had another law passed, and it was that the weaver could not lie fined unless 
the weaver was agreeable; that both parties must agree before the fine can be 
imposed. What brought about tlic enactment of n law to prevent tinea was the 
iiijnstioo and great imposition that had been practiceil upon the weavers by lining 
them, on the part of overseers and superintendents. Canos were cited where block 
oil droppeil off the shafting on the cloth, and they lined the weaver: oases were 
proved where they had been fined for something entirely beyond their control. 

Q. Have yon nut had some iniprovementof late years over thnt condition?—A. We 
have; bnt what lias brought that about is organization. There is some fining, hot 
not on a large scale, compared with other places. 

Q. You have not had os mneb assistance from the law as you thought yon wonld 
get?—A. Not so mneh as from our own organized efforts. 

(j. Bnt you have eliminated this matter to some degree?—A. To a certain extent, 
yes. * 

Q. Now, you may pass on, if yon please.—A. With reference to wages in different 
oitfes and sections. Here we have only one mde of goods, that is print cloth. 
They are all one price in all the mills, but other grades of goods hare different 
prices. As regards print cloth, that is supposed to be the standard and the barom¬ 
eter by which the cloth market is governed. 

As to the twenty-second question. 1 think tbssoeial conditions have been improved 
in the past SO ysacs. By legislation, the age at wUoh obildten shall go to work has 
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been hM». We bnve »li-reu Iwr in Hiie 8Me whwe forobtly, I 
ehttdien of lOwid MwerentlowedioirarklB theiniHi.*{knowI«reottom)rt[ei« 
yean of age; but of oonree we did not baee to work oa bard then le we do now. TM 
wat in the old eonntry. We woriwd half tbe time in the ndll and went to eebool 
the other half day. 

On the twenty-third qnestion: I think the intiuenee of organiaed labor ie toward 
keopingwp the rate of wages, and aln that It improTM the condition and prerenta 
in many ioatani'oii the Impoaitiona that wonld be pnnitioed on labor but for the 
organirnllon. 

Is to the inrreaae or decrease in number employed in the aeveral indnatriea, eieeaa 
of employees, and the nuemployed: in some industries they go by seasons and a' 
good niuny are thrown ont of work. That depends on the oondition of trade, of 
eoiirw'. If the condition of trade is prosperons and ali working erery day, there Is 
a smallar iitimbi'r nnoroployed. Whenerer there comes astagoation in hualaesa and 
the oorpufntions shut down, people are thrown ont of wftk. 

“ The elloets of new improved iiuwbinery on labor: ” Im^red machinery beipe to 
turn off considerable moin work than wo used to do with the old machines. It uaed 
to bo considered a guod product to turn off five and a half outs of print cloth. 'Iliat 
used to be exceiitionui. Now, we hod women turning off (louts a week, and ]>er- 
haps the uvorago through tbe city wonld lie 5.60 now. 8o the average now wonld 
Jie as much as was considered at that time remarkable. Of course tbe work has 
been improved in consequence of the introduction of improvetl raachiuery, therein 
making the work better for the help. They turn off more pioduotion, and the work 
ie hotter. 

As regards the efleot of tbe empleymenl of women and children on tbeinsslvee and* 
on male cniployment: To refer to the way we have to work now nt the present time, 

I would say that it is simply a rush fWnn the time tliey come in the mill until they 
go ont; it is work. They speed the niaohinery so greatly that all buTe to keep at 
work. 'I'here is not now the time there used to he for a woiuan to take her knitting 
and sowing. 1 know from |iersanal observation and knowledge that some women 
that work in tlie mills arc so physisaily worn-oitt that they come home at night and 

f ;ct supper and have no disposition hut to go to lied. I believe the hours are too 
uiig, for both women and minora, for the interest of the next generation. 

(j. (By Mr. Ci.AKKX.l If the nniiilier of hours of labor |wr week were lessened for 
women and minors, wonid that necessitate dimiiiisliiug tncni tlie same fur nienf— 
A. Not necessarily. 

tj. Canid all the inachinorv be run and the production made equally piofltahle If 
the huiira for women and minors were rednoed!—A. Ail the machinery eoiild not 
run, but some portion of it could rnn. It does not necessarily nieaittbat if tbe lioiirs 
of tabor are teducoil for woiiien and children that it iiieaim ior men, too. That Is an 
eiToiieons statement that has been made and is misleading to many. It does not 
mean less hours for the men. 

<j. It would mean a siiialler production by the mill, with less profit ftoin tbe tile of 
the machinery f—A. That ie a qnestion, wrliethcr a man would not do as lunch work 
in the year at 8 honre a duy os he would at Ifl. 

Q. Do you think he would!—A. I think he would; not in a day, but in a year. 

(}. Do yon think that opinion is generally onterlained by the people in the mills!— 
A. 1 tiiin'k it has been demonstrated Iieyond qaestion. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. lUnms.) Shortening thehonra would not then relieve tlie ove^ 
production, would it! Sometimes they shorten the hours in order to lessen the pro¬ 
duction when there is danger of too much prodootiou!—A. 'ilie speed of machinery 
is increased and new iiiachinen is introdneed, whether you leaeen tbe boars of Isbelr 
or not. In this State, since 1875, there have been 2 bouts taken oif tbe workroom, 
and yet the increased speed of machinery has more than increaaed tbe ptodnetiou in 
proportion to the shortened hours of labor. This is oonstsntly going ou. If new 
and improved machinery means anything, it onghl to nmn a reduction in tbe honra 
of labor. 

The eebool age of ebildten In the several State* varies. It is probably from 10 to 
U yean: I beiteve in one State it is 15, end in the South they ^bably have a less 
ige at wbieb a child can commence to work. I think the minimum would be about 
10 and probably the maximum about 15. 

Some of our help are employed the y^r round, except when they take a day off-of 
their own free will. The mills here generally ran the entire yen, one year after 
another. There have been times, of eoorae, when they abutilowD, but they are not 
mtoect to periodical Moaons, la some other industries are. 

We have no anch thing aa approitipeahip in the mills. That system is generally 
where they have more skilled 'noA. 

As to hours of labor in dilRMlftoadas: In New Jsney they have tbe lowest bonn 
at tabor 1m women aad’chitdrM I bnlieve they bsve a 56-h<mt law there. I sup¬ 
pose they have from 66 to 66 in the South. 

37Sa—^ voL 2—-37 
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Q. (By Mi. C'laiikk.) You wonUl like to see the labor laws of the other States 
brought up to the Massachusetts staudardt—A. I would certainly like to see a 
national workday of 9 hours. 

Q. You think a national law would be better than to leave the matter to the 
Statest—A. I think so; and I think that a thing that will be brought about at 
some future date. I lealiise the difficulties that have to be encountered Imfore snch 
a law can be enacted, but I think eventually it will come. The hours of labor ought 
to be the same all throiigb the country. 

y. Are you familiar with tbeelforts being made by trades nnionists in some of the 
Sonthom cities to bring that abontt—A. The operatives in the Sontheni States are 
at the present time much interested in bringing the hours of labor down nearer to 
what they are in the other States, and 1 have no doubt they would be glad to see 
Congress take np this matter and pass a national law for textile workers. When wo 
see that able-bodied men in skilled trades have got their shorter workday, not 
through legislation, but through their organization, and we see women and children 
toiling in these mills from !58 to 66 hours a week, I think it is too long, and Congress 
ought to do something for the beneAt of the country and of these women and chil¬ 
dren and the rising generation. While I realize that anybody who has not worked 
in the cotten mills might not a]mreciate this as fully os we do who are brought in 
contact with these people day after day, if they knew what conditions they have to 
work under and know the complaints they make of the haivl work they have to do, 
1 think they would realize this agitation for a shorter workday is reasonable, ana 
that it ought to bo brought about. I know this from my experience among mem¬ 
bers of our organization. It is a general complaint, “I feel that tired at night, 1 go 
homo and got my supper and do not feel like going out at all, but go right to botf ” 
As I said, anybody who works in the mills now knows it is not like it was 25 or 30 
years ago, becanse the speed of the machinery has been increased to such an extent, 
and they have to keep up with it. In some mills in this city, and probably in other 
cities in this State, the operntivc is compelled to turn off "so muon production per 
week, and If the production does not come up to the point, he or she is discharged. 
Yon have got to got this production out or somebody else takes your work, and yon 
are ont on the street. I have kiibwn weavers who were so afraid they would not 
get the amount of work off that they have actually gone home and could not sleep, 
tliiuking about what the result would be if they did not get it off. Tliere was a 
time when that was not the case. They took their sewing and their knitting along, 
and there was no anxiety about how much work they could got off, but it is so now. 
I’ossibly that may seem to some to be overdrawn, but it is not. 

Q. Do yon recognize this as a necessity of the mauaihcturer in this age of com¬ 
petition, or do you think the practice could be amended hero without the coopera¬ 
tion of other States?—A. J do not think there is any necessity for saying to a weaver 
"Yon must turn off such a production”—really more than ho can turn off with com¬ 
fort. 1 do not think it is necessary. I believe the operatives go in a mill to work, 
but not to get off' more than is reasonable. 

Q. What is the desire of the operatives themselves in regard to that? I under¬ 
stood you to say they are at work by the piece. Do such of them as are strong and 
expert desire to make as large an output os possible?—A. They do that without 
being driven. 

Q. Do you wish ns to understand that yon think the requirements are generally 
nnreasouablc hero?—A. In some mills, certainly. I have seen as many as 15 dis¬ 
charged in one morning because they did not get off a certain production. 

Q. Yon think the requirement was excessive aud anreasonable?—A. Yes; because 
as a matter of fact they had no control over the machine. It was liable to break 
down; but if it broke down without any fault of the operative, it made no differ¬ 
ence. There was no excuse. Yon must produce without counting for stoppages as 
much as the machine will produce without stoppages. 

Q. Was thatarecentoccurrence or some yearsago?—A. That happened some years 
ago, but it is an occurrence at the iiresent time. In some mills they have a board on the 
wall and put on it a cross with the name of the weaver that did not get off sufficient 
production. I only meant to show yon the difference between what it was formerly, 
when people worked with oomfort, and what it is to-day. Now they work from the 
time they go in until they come out. You can see them going to-morrow morning 
at 10 minutes past 6, and they will not come out until 6 to-morrow night. 

Q. What remedy would you suggest?—A. Shorter hours of labor for women and 
obildien. 

Q. Yon would suggest that by national law ?—A. By national law if it is possible 
to brira it about. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Hakhis.) You advocate the shorter workday. Would yon 
increase the price tier piece?—A. Under the shorter workday they would pay the 
same ns they do now, \ou do not get any more on the piece for working 68 bonie 
than by working 60 boon. 
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Q. Toa yon got small wages now. and ifjroa redaeod day to 8 hours yoa 
woald rednoe the nrloo in proportion T—A. The redaetion of the hoars of labor 
would <mly affoot tlie wages of tnoee employed by tho day and not by the piece work. 
Q. Are you employed by the dayf^-A. 1 was employed by the piece. 

^ You are employed by (he piecof-'A. No; I do not work in the mill. 

(Testimony clom.) 


Fai.l HiVKBf February Jf, J90h 

TRSTIMOIIY OF K&. JAMES XAHSKY, 


Secretary o/ the Cardere AKtociaiion of Fail Hirer, Mann. 

The euboouitiilHHion being in at Full Fixer, Mr. Clurko preeidiiig. Mr. James 

Tausey wok introiliuvd as .a witiiesB ut p. ni, uuil, being (IrNt duly Hwurn, testi¬ 
fied OH follows: 

Q. Will yon please give your iiaiiie and midroHsf—A. Jamen Tausey, Box 353, Fall 
River, Mass. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.akkk.1 What ofileial poKition do you hold in connection with organ¬ 
ized labor?>-A. I am the secretary of the ('ardent' AHsociution of Fall River. 

Q. flow many menibers has yoiir organi/ation f—A. About 1,200. 

Q. l>Ms that embrace a large proportion of tbe canlers in the oityf—A. I wonld 
like to say in answer to that (inestion that in the department which 1 represent there 
are men, women, and minors. 'I'lie minors—young girls principally—and tbe womou 
are a large proportion of this department, at least 75 per cent, but out of the iiieui- 
bersbip of 1,200 about arc women. 

Yon have heard the testimony of Mr. (>T>onnell and Mr. Whitehead, have you 
not?—A. Y'es. 

il. l>o you as a general thing endorse the positions taken by themt—A. J do. 

<j. Wo will be pleased to liavt' you ]>roceea in your own way to exprose any further 
views that you nniy have on any phase of this (pieslioii.—A. 1 do not know ns I 
could say anything more than has already been said. 1 would Im better pleased to 
answer any iiiiestions>on may wish to ask, Imt if it is your desire that 1 express 
my opinion, J will do the best I can. 

First, in regard to c<M)stitntioiis and regulations: The constitutions and regula¬ 
tions of the textile trades in this town are all about the same. Tho initiation fees 
and the dues are somewhat dilVui'out. As 1 stated, there are men, women, and luhiors 
omployecl in our department, and their wages are gradeil according to the work they 
do. The women and minors, w ho are in the nngority, only do minor w'ork and receive 
from $3.65 to $4..50 a week. The men—w'hat are termed the card strippers—receive 
from $6.50 to $7 and tho tenders ahont $6. The card grinder will get all the way 
from ^.25 to $12.50, in ])r<»portiou to the number of cards they have to look after. 
Bometimes tbe speedier tenders will get all the way from $8 to $0.75. F(»r that rea¬ 
son, on account of tbe difl'erenees in prices for the work they do, it is necessary that 
we sbonid have a difitTciico in the price of dues. We have lO, 15, and 20 cents dues. 
As to benefits paid, we pay for strikes, lockouts, u(‘cideots, and breakdowns. Tlitwo 
who pay 10 rents a week, we pay $2.50; those who pay 15 cents, we pay $4. For 
death efaims, we pay to our memliers who pay 10 cents dues, $20; for tbe menibers 
who pay 15 events, we pay $30; for the 20 c<mt mcinbem, we pay $40. 

<j. Do you pay anytliiug for a breakdown unless it lasts more than a dayf—A. 
No; a breakdown must last 6 cunsecatix u days before those affected come under tbe 
benefits of tho organization. 

(^. Yon pay for all tbe time they are out?—A. For all the time up to 6 weeks. 

1 think trades iiuioiiH have grown cuiisideruhly in Fall River, particnlarly in the 
last 10 yeara. Ten years ago there was no organization except that of the spiuners, 
and since that time 4 other oiganizations have come into existence. 

Q. Do any of the niannfucturers refuse to treat with the representatives of the 
onions?—A* That has never been my experience as yet when I have gone on any 
grievance which has been submitted to me by the help in the mills. 

Q. Do yon think the relation between capital and labor has steadily improved 
here in recent years?—A. I am sureit has. 

Q. You think that improvement is due partly to the union, which gives the men 
power to force conferences between the manufacturers and the working people when 
diao^ have to be made?—A. Yes; I do. I do believe it is due in part to tbe 
organisations and those whom they have to represent them, 'fbe organization, in 
my opinion, has become educational to tbe operative, and, as one of the witnesses 
testified, where there is no organization ^ere is nobody to control them, nobody to 
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glr* thmn advloe, and tbe; become Impoliive, and tbe firai thing yon knowtdieyMB 
ootoaetHke. Now, ■inoeorgBni7jktionsl)aveliMMHneBpermaoeDtftatainhen,th^ 
MO eompalled by their oouetitntion, before proceeding to itrlke, to notify ^e ehief 
offloera of the organization, and nnlesa they do this they aacrifloe any henefite which 
the organization paya. Thia has had a great effect in preventing atrikea which cer¬ 
tainly would have occurred if we had no organizatione here. 

Q. Is there more or loss surplus labor in the several trades in this city t—A. Yes; 
I aboiiid say there is some surplus labor in the city. 

(j. 8o that in case an operative is taken sick or gets tired and needs a little vaca¬ 
tion it is not difficult to nil his placet—A. No. 

Q. Is there much going ftom one city to another by yonr operatives t—A. Not as 
a general rule; when they come to Full Kiver they generally gut steady employment 
and settle down and stay here. 

Q. Tlierc is a general feeling of contentment here as far as the place and its 
advantages are concerned, is there nott—A. Yes; with the exception of some of the 
French Canadians. In the summer months some portions of them take a trip bock 
to their own country. I presniiio they work on the farms there and then return in 
the fall of the year. That is not earned on now to the extent that it used to be. 

Q. In Mriods of nnemploynieut have the manufacturers and the iMtople generally 
been inclined to be iiberal and charitable toward those who are unemployed, and 
especially toward any who are in distress from siekness or extreme poverty T—A. 
I do not know as 1 could say anything in regard to the manufacturers and business 
people; all I know is I have gencrail)' found that the labor organizations in this 
town nave been the greatest philanthropists toward the operatives. We never 
allow a case of distress to go without doing something to assist. I do not say but what 
the business people in the town may be approached individually by a number of 
people that we do not know anything about. 1 can not speak of that because I do 
not know about it. 

Q. Have the mannfactnrers who own tenements allowed tiie rent to go unpaid in 
timos of nnemploymentt—A. I conhl not answer that; I do not know. 

Q. What have you to say about the public school system in Fall River?—A. I 
think it is very gooil. 

(j. The children of operatives generally attend and get well Htted for life?—A. 
Yee; so far as 1 can see. 

Q. (By Mr. A.L. llaiiKls.) Have yon any snggestions to make as to the amendment 
of yonr laws for the sanifai'y conditions and personal safety in the inills?—A. 1 do 
not know that 1 could suggest anything. I always lind tliat where the sanitary 
conditions arc not as they ought to bo if n^port is made to the proper authorities it 
is generally attended to. 

Q. Ate the factory inspection laws well oxeented?—A. Yes; I should say they are 
pretty weUexecuted. 'Jnero are instances where the insimotors are somewliat handi¬ 
capped owing to the fa.;t that the law is not .just as clear as it ought to be. 

Q. Have yon, os an organization, ever made auy cemplaint iu regard to their 
ezccntion?-A. Yes. 

Q. Was the complaint responded to?~A. Yes. 

Q. How about the law regulating the employment of women and children?—A. I 
can not say that it is observed as well os we would like to see it observed. In some 
of the mills they are rniuiing nutil 10 o’clock at night, and we feel that where peo¬ 
ple work 10 hours in ono mill and then work in another mill until 10 o’clock at night 
there is a violation of the law. The inspectors are somewhat handicapped because 
they have no opportunity of convicting. 

Q. You think the law fa sufficient, but that it is not executed?-A, No; I do not 
think the law is snfficient to prevent these people from being employed. We hod a 
trial recently where snch a violation did take place, and the ruling of the judge 
waste the effeot that there was nothing in the law to prevent snch employment. 

Q. Do you roeommend uniformity in regard to industrial legislation by all the 
8totes?-A. Yes. 

Q. Wherein would the advantage bo?—A. The shortening of the hours of labor 
and the uniform hours of lalmr. It would bring about a lesser produotion. The 
demand being equal, the lesser production would have a tendency to advance the 
price of the prodnotiou and the wages of the ojicratives wonld be better than they 
Me at Hk present time. 

Q. A nnfform law wonld be better both for the operator and opotalivas, would 
JW^A. In my opinion, yes. 

And make it stable all over the country ?—A. Yos. 

(IWMwny closed.) 
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Fall Stvitii, Haas., Fttnurir U, mi, 

TnriKovT 07 Ka. JoarE 6. moxiov, 

Stortiarji of M« SUtktr Taitn' U»lm FUl £it»r. 

Tbe mbeomniisslon being in oeoeion at the Mellen Uooee, lit. Clarke preeiding, at 
3.5U p. m. Mr. .loaoph G. jacklon, of Fall Kivor, aecretury of the Siaauer Tnaaeia' 
Unioa, waa introdured ae a vitnem and, being duly sworn, testified as fellows; 

(j. (By Hr. Clabkk.) What is yonr name and pUt-ofilos aihlteast—A. Joaeph G. 
Jackson: poet-affloe box 221, Fall Kivor, Mass. 

Q. l>o yon sustain oflioial relations to organiseil labort—A. Yes; lamneocetaryoi 
tbe Slasher Tenders' Union of this city. 

(i- Of how many members is that union couiposeiit—A. We have about llifi SMSS- 
bars. It takes in practically all the lueii employed in that business in the eity; I 
should say 27 per cent of .all the men. 

Q. Thu members are all meut—A. All men; yes. 

Q. t>o they work by the piecet—A. No; there is only one iiiill In tlw city where 
they are paid by the piece. All the rest work by the hour. 

Q. Is the employment steady throughout tlie yourf—A. Yes; f<a factory work ia 
steady; wo have regular employment for our uieu. Of course the men engaged in 
onr business are subject to the same conditions ns others In the mills. It ia impoa* 
sihle for them all to work steadily. We liave l.'iN men in the urgonicatlou, and 
there ore 10 or 11 men on what we call the out of-work lists. Wo have to keep tlnst 
number on that list all the time in order to be in position to furuiah a man to any* 
body who wishes to get out when sick. You see tiiat is i|Uilc a large proportiun of 
the total number employed. 

Q. Will yon please explain what a slasher is and what is the work of a slasher 
teiidert—A. A slasher is a machine that prepares the yam for the weaver. To give 
you a sliort, lirief illustration: When the yarn leaves the spinning room it ia tlien 
put on a spooler, and it in run from tbe liobbiu onto a spool. From the spool it goes 
to wbal is called tlie warper and is run from the spools in number—the numbers run- 
ning from 250 np to 500—onto a large beam, 't'lie largo beams are put in tbe slasher— 
as many cuds as are required in the warp—that is, take, for instance, standard drawn 
prints, which require 1,7H4 ends in the warp; tliat is, in the width of it; 1,784 ends 
are put in the back part of the machine and run tliroiigli a si/.c, over two large oyl- 
iiiders, onto a small beam • the weaver's beam—and this machine also meoauree We 
length of the cut. That is the work of a slasher; it prepares the yarn for tbe 
weaver. 

1^. Is it what Is commonly regarded as skilled labor!—A. Yes; it ia regarded as 
skilled lalmr. It takes some little time lor a niau to learn to become proficient in it, 

Q. Yon have heard the testimony of the other witnesses ou labor qiioations who 
have preeeded yon. Du you indorse what they bavesaid as a general tningf—A. As 
a general tiling, yes, I do. 

tj. If you have any partienlam to add from yonr point of view, we should be glad 
to bear yon.—A. I should like to say a word as regards our own trade union. We 
charge an admission fee in our union. We are difi'ereiit from other organizations that 
have been represented here to day. It costs aiiytme that wishes to join our union 
$5 to Join and the dues are 20 cents a week. We pay in lienelita for strikes ordered 
by onr own organisation, lockouts caneml by strikes in other departments in mills, 
breakdowns, and fires. We pay $5 per week to our members and for stoppages or loss 
oftimecansod by any one ot these things. Wo donut iiay any death benelito only in 
the event that a man should bo killed at Ids work. If through the explosion of a 
c) Under a man should get killed, or be engaged in any ucenpation around bis machine f- 
and get killed, wo would pay the sum of $50 to his widow or heirs, Tbuso are tbe 
benefits we pay. As far as the growth of trade niiions is eoncomed, 1 wonld state 
that 10 years ago there was no Slasher Tenders' Union in existence in this city. We 
have now a nnion that was organised in 1804 and, as I stated before, it practically 
takes in all the men in the city. 

As far ns arbitration goes, I would state that the operatives, especially the textile 
operatives, for whom 1 can speak, have always luien in favor of arbitration. There 
never was a time yet when they had a controversy with the manufiacturen but that 
tiiey were willing to leave the qnestion to arbitration either by the State bomd or 
by citizens of our own town, bat in every instance that wo have proposed it we have 
mays been met by tbe refusal of the manufacturers. A great dw of fanit ia fimnd 
with organized labor, 1'hey were looked upon as distnrlmrs, especially mem placed 
in a pomiou like my frieuds here and intself. 

t would state that our position in tbe labor movement is somewhat uniqne, ns I da, 
not believe there is another city in tbe Union which employs men the same as the 
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orEariiiied l»bor do here. Tate, for instMioe, my own organization. There are only 
15 b men, but they pay me my wages to stay ont of the mill entirely and look after 
their interests. I do nothing else only look after the interests of the Slasher Tenders’ 
Union of this city. It is the same with the other gentlemen here. Their organiza¬ 
tions pay them for looking after their interests, and, us I stated, onr position in the 
movement is somewhat unique, and in the minds of some jieople it seems as though 
we were almost nseless; in fact, it appears to some people as if we were getting a 
nice, easy living at the expense of the operatives and doing nothing for them in 
return. We are nlaceil in this position, as 1 stated, to look after the interests of ont 
organizations. On occasions of this kind, when there is anything, yon might say, of 
national, Htate, or local importance that sheets the interests of the working people, 
wo are supposed to he here and sjieak in their behalf. Now, in order that yon may 
not be iiiasM or misjudge us, us wo are misjudged by some people, I would state that 
tlie labor secretaries of this city are reaily creatures of necessity. Itwas absolntely 
necessary on the part of tlie operatives liere to have men like oni’selves, who were 
beyond the inti nonce, beyond the reach, and beyond the powerof tiiemannfacturera, 
to have them to look after their interests, Itocause tlicre would be nothing but tnr- 
moil and tronbie for tlieoperatives all the time without such assistance as we can 
givo.^ it is an absolute fact that since the organization of the trade unions and the 
apjiointment of permanent secretaries there nave been lees troubles than there ever 
wore before in the city. 'I’berc have been fewer petty strikes, there have been fewer 
large strikes, and theie has been has nnhering among the people themselves. 

Now, when there is a grievance it is nut necessary for anybody to complain abont 
it and thereby risk his position. All ho has to do is to notify the secretary of his 
department, and he will go to the agents—and J would say wo are invariably met as 
gontlomcii—go to the agents of the mill and have the matter settled; and we can do 
it wi tliont any fear, liecanse the way the operati ves look at it wo are beyond the reach 
and the power of the maiinfacturers, and the black list ran not be use<l against us. 
It was the terrible blaek list tliiit brought about the necessity of men like myself 
and my celleagnes being in this position. I'ortunatoly those days are gone by. I 
leave it to your own judgment whether it was through the force of the organization 
and men like myself being able to take the part of llie operatives that this result 
bos been acconiplished, or whether it was voluntarily done at all on the part of the 
manufacturers. That I do not wish to say anything at ali about, but it is a fact 
to-day that the black list is not used in tlie city of Fall Uiver. 

As regards strikes, the tormation of these organizations and the appointment of 
permanent secretaries have led to lower strikes. In the latter part ef 1897 tho man- 
nfaotnrers saw the necessity of posting a notice of a reduction in wages. We 
thought difl'erontly to them, ns we always do, and opposed the redaction in wages, 
claiming that it was not a remedy for the evil. When the evil is overproduction, 
the only lemedy is eurluilment, in onr opinien; and we met them in conference and 
all the arguments we could liring to hear would not make them change their minds. 
They wonld insist upon a reduction of wages. Against protest, and receiving con- 
sideri^ble odium on tho ]iart of our members for taking the stand, wo advised our 
members to acco)it the rednetion in wages and wait an opportunity for an ailvauoe. 
Tho result of that course was that tho people kept at work, and onr committee was 
saved the calamity that liapponed in New Itedford. if it hud not been for organized 
labor at that time there wonld nndonbtedly have lieen a strike with the result that 
Fall River wonld have snil'ered a severe trouble. As 1 stated before, it was the 
organizations and tlie men at the bead of the organizations that averted what I con¬ 
sider would have been a caiamity. To sliow how we look after the interests of our 
people, Jiwt as soon as tho opportunity came we )iut in onr jictitiou for on advance 
In wages; and 1 wonld state that in a period of 8 months wages wore increased 23i 
per cent all through the organization. 

y. Do you trade-union leaders watch the markets 1—A. Certainly. 

Q. And try to form a judgment the same as tho mannfactnrers do about what they 
can afford and what they can notf—A. Certainly; and as 1 say, wo uiw always 
willing to argue the ease. Wo never say that a certain thing is so and insist we are 
right without giving auyboily aoliauco to speak, as soinetiincs the iiiaunfaetnrers 
used to do in years gone by. When we make a claim or make a statement we are 
always willing to submit that at any time to arbitration. Wo never make a claim 
unless we think it is right and just. 

Q. Yon find entire wiilingueesoii their part now a days to confer with you and talk 
things overt—A. Oh, yes; oli, yes. Since 1 have been secretary of a labor organiza¬ 
tion we never have had hut one refusal. In that case we sent in a request for an 
advance in wages, asking for a conference on the qncetion of wages, and the mill 
management neat a reply back that there was nothing to conto about. Then, of 
eonrse, we had a talk about that; and in 2 months after that we had an advance in 
wages of Ut per cent. That was the only time; we never had been refoaed a oon- 
ftrraoe, and wo in this case got the meeting in the end. They wrote to ns that taey 
wonld like to ounfet. 
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In lettUng minor aflAin we rIwaitb go to the milla And fVom tiie highett to the low* 
eat odieials we are alwaya met, and in that wav a great deal of tronbie it averted. 
There are hnndrede of eaeea that never reach the uotiee of the nuhlie, Utile minor 
grievancee, that are eettled without reaohiog the eara of the nnhllo, merely by our 
meiuliera notifying ue and our taking them up and remedying them; whereuatf 
there wae no organization and no permanent aeoretarlea, these affain would grow 
itito enormous proportion, and the flrst thing yon know there would be trouble mid 
etrikea. It would ho the same os it was years ago before these orgauizations were 
in the position they are to*day; you would have petty strikes about every other day. 

Q. Do you aud your associates recognize the fact that the manufactureni can not 
employ you unless they oun sell their looilsf—A. Undonbtedlv wo do. 

Q. And do yon recognize the fact that they can not pay high wages niiless they 
can get a fair price for their goodst—A. Yes; we undouhtwlly recognize that fact., 

Q. You recognize that your prosperity and their prosperity is bound up together, 
as far as markets an* eoiiceriieuf-*A. We do, certainly, altliniigh there is a dilference 
of opinion among us at times as to what the profits are. I would state here that 
a short time ago a sliding scale was pro])osed—a scale that would regulate wages 
without this continual agitation in the market and in the labor field. Wo were per* 
fcclly willing to have the scale adopted. The manufacturers submittt'd a scale 
which we did not think was fair, and we submitted a soale which they did not think 
was fair, and the whole unestion hinged upon the amount of profit there was in a 
pound of cotton. Now, although we did U(»t think tbidr soale was fair, still we were 
willing to leave the matter to arbitration, and, undeistnnding tlmt it was necessary 
to have some g^iod, reputublo man—discreet and honorable man—to act as arbitrator, 
wo wore willing that any good re.sponsiide citi/on should be given the imwor to 
examine the books aud find out whether or not the cost was as great as the manii- 
faeturers (daimed, we to be governed by his decision in the iimtb^r. But thoproposi* 
U<»n was not accepted by the manufacturers, Wi> were willing at that time and wo 
are willing at oil times to avoid trouble. That is why we aiu in the position we 
arc to-day. It is not to make trouble, to lo<»k for it, but to avoid it if pMsible, 
and still in the. moantime get what we think is right and just fur the poo]dc of our 
organizations. 

(By Mr. A. L. HAiuas.) Do you get information at the end of the year as to the 
dividend that is declared by the company?—A. Itbas )»een the custom every quarter 
fur the corporations to issue their rotiiius fur the quarter, and they have usually 
been publislied in the press, and even now (iiiite a number are, but I notice lately 
some of them are making a practice of coucoaling the amount earned. In almost 
every case tbev will give you the dividends declared, but they do not give you the 
amount earned. In some mills they will publish the dividcuAs through the public 
press and the amount of money earned during the quarter. Of course, by that 
means we can find out wbat the earnings of the mill have been for that quarter, and 
the amount of dividends paid. 

(^. Is much of the stock of the difl'erent mills owned in the city of Full River?—A. 
As far as 1 can learn—aud 1 am taking this from the Ntatcineiit of the dill'ereut nian> 
ufacturers, and 1 am willing to accept it as true—practically all of it is; the big bulk 
of it is owned in Fall River. In fact, I believe the mills are governed by Fall River 
])co]ile. 1 think I am right on that. 

Dr. Davis. That is a mistake; about half. 

The WiTMKSS. 1 was given to understand that. I do not want to make a misstate' 
ment 

Dr. Davis. Fifteen years a^ perhaps tliree-nnarters of the iiitorests were held in 
the town, but thcownership has been going to New York, and now practically 50 per 
cent is owned outside and M per cent in town. 

The Witness. 1 was given that impression. 

Q. (By Mr.A.L.HAKKi8.) Would not the true index to the profit of the mills lie 
the amount of dividends declared?— A. (By the Witness.) Tbatdepends. Itmlght 
be tbe pulley on the part of some manager of a mill to keep hack all over a c.ettain 
percentage. If, for instance, the mills stionld for three quarters snocessively pay an 
average of a yearly dividend of 12 per cent, wa would lie iocliiiod to think that we 
did not get the share of the profits that was eotiiing to us. But as a general thing, 
as stated by Mr. Chase, they make an average of about 6 per cent. They have, how* 
ever, occasionally—as have been done by some of tbe best*mana|ped mills—declared 
a special dividend of as high as60 per cent. Tliat has happened in several instauces 
in this city. There is one mill. 1 think I can safety say, that inside of 10 years bos 
declared special dividends of over 100 per cent, somewhere around 107 jier cent. 

Q. Was that oontinnoos prosperity on the part of tbe mill, or was it due to Mnie 
gOM lack at the time?—A. 1 do not know whether it was good luck or not. 

Q. Is that troe of tbe mills generally beret—A. No; altboughl will say tbismncli 
as regards onr mills in the city: When those mills are welt managed and have com¬ 
petent men at the head of them, they are money makers and ^ways have been. 
There are mills in tbe city that are haodicappod iii poor machinery and pour man* 
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sgement. Of oonne, we Dever take oogniziuice of those mills, bsoMM I do 
cliim it is ilffht we shonld. Itisnotoarfsaltthemillssrebadljrmsnafied. 

Q. Would It okDse nsrest if the mill was declarine a divideod of sa; 12 per oeat 
a yeact— A. That would depend on circnmstauces. Here during the last yeK there 
was a certain mill that declared in one quarter 7 per cent dividend, and we did not 
mitt for an advance in wages, simply because wo had to take the whole situation 
into consideration before we oonld do that. 

Q. If yon were working in a mill that was not declaring a dividend yon wonld 
not like to take a decrease either, wonld yon t—As 1 say, yon have got to be gov¬ 
erned by the condition of affairs generally. And in another way we are governed. 
We have our own way of ilgiiring out the cost in a pound of cotton of so much 
cloth, just as many yards of cloth as a pound of cotton will make. Of course, we 
differ somewhat from the manufacturers. They claim that we are wrong, and we 
claim they are wrong. lint still, when the margin goes to snob a height wo give 
way a little ways. 

Q. If a mill is mansged on good ecenomical and business principles, and makes a 
good dividend, is that due more to the mauugement or to the operatives!—A. There 
are mills in this city the management of which is so had that no matter how pro¬ 
ductive the help might be it would be almost impassible for them to earn dividends. 

Q. 1 am merely asking these questions so that I can see yonrplan of getting at 
what yon think your rights are. Yon take all conditions, everything, into consider¬ 
ation when yon are attempting to adjust your rights!—A. Of course, we endeavor to 
keep in touch with the state of the market. That is what we are paid to do, 
although weave trying to stun and to avoid trouble. Still, wo are not paid by the 
manufacturers to look after tlieir interests; we are paid by the help to look after 
theira ami when the time comes when wethink they should have more wages wo are 
not airad to luk fur them. 

Q. lathemarketiiTcgulart—A. Yes; it has been somewhat irregniar. Theirregu- 
larity hue been considerable these lost few years. From 1897 it has been down as 
low as 1|J, somewhere around there, up to HJ. It is now down to 3 cents, 

t^. (By Mr. OuiiXK.) When most of the mills pay 6 or 7 per cent, and occasionally 
a mill pays a much larger proiit than that, how do yon account for those larger 
proHtst—A. There are more ways than one to account for it. Some treasurers of 
mills may pay out all they earn in dividends, and others may pay a good rate of 
interest, 6 per cent, and put the other by for a surplus for depressed times or 
to renew their machinery when it gets worn out, nr something like that. The 
fact of a man declaring 12 per cent dividends would bo no evidence that he was 
earning any more money than the man that was paying 6, because we would uot 
know, unless we could get the exact earnings of the mill, where you have two con¬ 
cerns, whether one had paid out a part or the whole of them or the other had done 
the same. We could not rnally get at the facts of the cose unless we knew the 
earnings. 

Q. Does the par value of the shares of stock represent the entire value of the 
product!—A. There is some doubt ns to that, though as a general thing 1 think it 
would. 

Q. Is some of the stock at a premium in the market!—A. Oh, yes; there is some 
at a premium and some below. 

Q. When a mill pays 6() or 70 per cent dividends at a particular time, how do you 
noeonnt for that!-A. 1 account for it in making big money, earning big prolits; 
althongli I will be fair and state tliat the gentleman who controls the treasury of 
Ihi* mill I bad in mind as paying such dividends claims that the ca|iital stock no¬ 
where near represents its actual value, and the amount of dividends declared was 
not a true representation of the amount of money that the conoern earned. 

(j. If its shares represented at par but half the value of the property that fact 
would rodnee the dividends to what ligure, do yon suppose!—A. I could uot say 
now, I would say that as far as this particular mill is concerned now that that 
story can never be told again, because it is capitalised, I think, for its foil value at 
the present time. 

Q, Kven if its earnings continue ns they have been, at any time the dividends will 
beeubstantislly on a level with the dividends in the other mills!-A. The capitali¬ 
sation of that mill has risen ftom 1300,0(10 up to $l,200,U0(b and it is very safe to 
assert that the aggregate dividends will average on the 01,^,000 what they did on 
aio»600,000. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Haitius,) No new capital put int—A. No; all this represents 
money alooe, money earned by the mill, surplus money outside of paying the regular 
divldenda. 

Q. How long a period did it take to make that increase in value!—A. I could net 
tell yon. I waa net living in Fall Biver at the time that this change was made in 
that eorporatioD. I eonll not tell you how long exactly it was, but I know it is 
since I have been hare this last time—that is, inside of 10 years, tiiattwostock divi¬ 
dends have been declared, one of 00 per cent, and 1 think the irther waa SO per cent. 
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Q. feitk&ottluttiiioftof tlwmUlKMuaduiaiiouilwUiMjff^ti in w adWMi 
in tim price of cotton which thcjr hero paichaMdl—A. 0a£ini>tedir thcf do. 8 mm 
mille we ran hotter in this wnp, co thet the tmteiiTW hoc idmyc got Ue^eoniht 
cotton market, and qnito often ho bnyc cottm t» an edTaoteite ^ thcMby cavee 
a joed (leal of money. 

U. On the other hand, ie it true that tometimoe they boy cotton at a Ugh price 
■uil convert it into cloth, ami then the market bocomce glntted and heavy and that 
cWth hae to 1w sold at a Iocs, or without profltt—A. 1 do not Uiink that soidi a com 
ditiou of affaire has ever existed with ue, where the amoont of cloth gold nnder eiieh 
circnmetancee really amounted to anything. There may have been a Ihw thunaand 
pieces cold at a loee, but I donlit whether there have Iieeu. 

Q. (By Mr. Clamke.) Doee not that pretty nearly deaotibe the preeent eondUion 
of tbo marketf—A. No; I think there is money enough in it at the present )>rieo of 
cotton and cloth. 


Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) How doyoureach thatconolnsion?—A. By ealoulatiug 
the price of cotton, the cost of mannfactoring, and the cost of labor. 

Q. Do yon allow anything for the detorioratioii of the mnohinery (—A. That ie a 
question which even the luiil treasurers themselvee liaro nut fully dnlded on—what 
is the proper ainonut to lay neldo for depreciation of inacbinerr. 

Q. (By Mr. (iLAUKK.i Have you anything further to sayf—A. 1 do nut know as I 
have anything further, cxrapt as to the matter of national legielation. Tliat is 
something I believe in. I lielieve that is the only way to handle this question of 
hours of labor for wnuicii and minors. 

We do not nek for legislation fur men. We on' aii of iiHoniinaiy workmen, work* 
ing in the mills all our lives. 1 worked in a mill from 9 > oars of ago until I waaSH, 
and 1 know something of tbo conditions of tbo mills. I know if it was jmssihle it 
would he a goml thing to keep women and oliildron out of tlie mille altogether, hut 
it ie not possible to do that yet. Speaking from my own knowimigo us to conditions 
in tlio mills, it would be better if women and ebildreii should not work in the mills 
at all. Tliero are other occupations more cleitnly and healthful that tliey cun work 
at. As it is I roaliro tlie necessity of women aud children working, hnt it hae 
always been our aim to get tho hours of labor reduced as low as possilde and have 
the cunditions they work under as good as possible. 

Under tlie conditions of to-dny mill laher is lar more hurtful and liatmful than it 
n us years ago. When I was a young hoy and went out to work in a mill it was just 
like going out to play fom)iared to what it ia to-day. The work 1 did woe no trouble 
to me. I received at that time fairly good wages for child laliiir, and l eould work 
my 10 and U hours nday and it was no drain on mo. ‘I'he only iiarm it did me waa 
tliat it etop]>ed mo from gutting an eduoatioii, hut as far us my pliysleal health was 
cuiieernod 1 do not tliink it harmed me at all. But eunditious aru dill'erent now. A 
hoy of 14 years of ago to-day can nut stand W hours a week as welt us a boy in those 
days could stand the tili. I could work the year round and never hat e a raeatiou 
only on holidays—and down in Rhode Island, wliero 1 worked, lioUda.ts are very 
Bcarce. Take a boy of 14 now that works 9 or 9 mouths steadily in a mill, aUbongh 
he is pretty strong, he usually wants a little vacation. We have many more faoUdaya 
to-day thiin we bad in those days. 

Realir-iug that the work ieeo uiiicli mure severe on thewoiiiuii aud chUdteu, we 
are in favor of shorter honre for them, and we are in favor of making the regulation 
national. We think it is the duty of Ouiigrese to take up this laher question and 
get it right. I understand it is always nigeonholod in u committee; hut it ehould 


be acted on. I think it ie a disgrace to modetu civilization that this country, sup¬ 
posed to he tlie most progressive in tho world, ehould allow women and ebiidtea to 
work of nights in a ootton mill. Even in despotic Russia they have inore regard 
paid them. A minor of 12 to 15 can not work more than G honre a day. They can 
begin to work nt 10 years of age, but they work 4 hours a day (tom 10 to 12 yean 
of age, and from 12 to 15, they are allowed to work not more thnu G hours a day. 
Here you allow them to work over 80 hours—right here in tho city of Fall Rivet, 
and in many instances they have tiecn compelled to work. In tho South we knew 
they are working (i6 houre, aud eouie of them working at nights. 

Iliis ie wrong. It ie a question Congress ought to toko up; and 1 think instead of 
■peiHling BO mnch time on the welfare of the loealitiea onlaide of out eountry, the 
eouutry in general would he better oil if a little time were devoted to the iatoreetc 
of our own people at home, to out own women and ohildtim who ovoryhody most 
admit are the wards of the Nation and State. 

This is a question that 1 think can not be nrged too etrongly noon the Isgislatote 
fai Washington. We do not want to handicap Maseaehaeette. None of her eitiisne 
have a bi^r regard for Mauaebnsetts and mote intereet in her welCere than tba 
people at the head of organized labor. We are American citizens. I am myaelf a 
Mamnhnimttii boy, bom and bred, and 1 intend to lire here aud probably my eUl- 
dten will live here. It ie to onr interest that an indnatry on which so moeh oependaaa 
npon the ootton industry should prosper. We do not want to handle^ the State ia 
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My w»jr; bnt I tbink it is a safe assertioa to make that Massaobnsetts, and especially 
the city of Fall River, con msnnfaclttre a yard of cotton gootls as cheaply as it can 
be dose anywhere in the world. So I claim the laws that hare already bMn passed 
^ve not hurt the industries of Massachusetts at all. 

Q. How dues it happen thatweimportcdsomethinglikettO,000,OOOworth of cotton 
goo<ls last yearf—A. 1 do not know bow to account for that. I think there must be 
a demand ^r imported goods. I reiuemlier some years ago a certain carpet mill in 
this country went into biisiness and nianni'actnred a very tine grade of carpets. In 
fact their car]>cts to-day stand A1 in the country. They were fully as good as the 
carpets being imported, lint they could not seli them. In order to get a sale for 
tiio goods they had to put the word “ imjiorted ” on tlie car|icts. I was in a large store 
in Boston where they deal in worsted goods, and 1 woe told that certain lending 
statesmen of our country will get up and advocate and defend auy proposition that 
will give us the home market, aud still purchase imported goods, knowing they aie 
imported. There is a demand fur iinporM goods. Thu reason for it I can not give, 
it IS an absolute fact that the cost per pound of turning cotton into cloth is cheaiier 
hero than it is in England. That has netin proven by statistics. The rveaver there 
is paid more per yard and the spinner more per liank. Tlicy get paid far above 
wiiat we do hero. As regards the card room, I can nut say, bnt it is a fact that the 
weavers and spinnei's and slasher tenders do get paid more. 

y. Are tlioy paid inoieper week, or their annual earnings arc more?—A. More for 
thu product they turn od'. 'I'heir weakly earnings are not so great, for the reason 
that they do not do thu same work. The American help is the bust in the world for 
work, and the host help in America is located right around New Bedford and Full 
River. They turn out more work than in any other section of the country. 

<). is it not price which usually determines the matter in thu market as to whose 
goods shall be sold?—A. Yes, it is price; bnt yon must nnderstand there are other 
things that enter into price besides labor. Labor is not the only cost in produoing 
an article. Waste, for instance, cuts a big figure in thccost. There have Wen man¬ 
ufacturers who have ceiue from Eugland over hero and made the statement in public 
that the waste mode in some of these mills in Fall River would make good dividends 
for them in Eugland. 

Q. Do yon bmievc that is sot—A. I rather think the statement was exaggerated, 
although I will state from my own knowledge that the waste made in some of the 
mills in Fall River is suiuetliiug shameful, and I do nut see how they cau pay the 
dividends they do. .Some pay no dividends, and I think the reason is thu waste. I 
think the cost is more in the management of the mill than in anything else. We 
know it is nut in the cost of labor. To put it plain, I think the English get more 
out of a pound of cotton than we do here; although 1 will say that sonfeof our mills 
ill this city are run fully as well os the best nianaged mills in England, and it is 
undisputed that these mills are making good money and have been making good 
money all through the depression from IKUil. 

Q. If operatives cun earn more per product in England and Germany than they 
can here, why do they leave their eiiipluynient and come over here?—A. They can 
earn more there. They have told mu so. 1 am speaking about cotton operatives 
now. A man that has work in England us a weaver or mule spinner or slasher ten¬ 
der, and is'sure of steady work, is better otf than he is in this country. Bnt yon 
know hnmnu nature is naturally a little ambitions, aud they may hear about this big 
country of ours and the opportunities for young men, and, although making a good 
living there, they come here seeking better opportunities for their ohildreu. As long 
as a man is employed there he is a swell; he is better off ns fur us getting the com¬ 
forts of life is oouoerned than here. Bnt when he is once out of work he is in a 
worse conditiutt because ho has not the same opportunities that we have here. When 
our country is as thickly settled and has os many jieople per square mile as England 
has, the conditions will be the same. In fact, they are tending that way now. 

Q. Du you know how the deposits in tho savings banks there compare with sav¬ 
ins in banks here?—A. The stylo of life here is vastly different Dxmi the style of 
lin there. The people do not make a point of saving us much as they do here. If 
they are sure of a good living that satisfies them. They enjoy life better than they 
do here. A man belongs to two or three dabs and belongs to his labor orpnixatiou. 
He gets a certain lienent when sick and so much when dead. He may belong to a 
mutual benefit organisation and got so much mure when sick or when be dies. He 
issureoftbat if anything unfortunate occurs to him. Ho is assiireil of a living and 
is care {tee and en,|oys himself. 1 hoy do not strive to accumulate the same there os 
here. It is the ambition of every one that comes here to get rich, and all work aud 
slave sud toil and deprive themselves, in a great many instances, of things that are 
absolutely necessary to their well-being in order to accumulate money. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. Harris.) Are the wages that you speak of as being better there 
thM here general, or is that true only in some particular llnot—A. My informa¬ 
tion is gained Dorn statistics gathered in Gieat Britain. 
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Q. Can yon giro the name of the bookf It Is an InteresUng snhjeet anil I woaM 
like to exauiine it—A. It is in the eonsniar reports. 

Q. (By lir. Cubkk.) Do yon know of any working people here who wonid mto 
England even if they knew they would have a job whan they got thetef—A. it it 
only the other week a certain uian was oomplaining to me about not d<dng wdl 
enongh in this oonntry. 1 asked why he did not go baok. He said he did not bare 
siifBcient money to go on, or he would go. 

Q. Do yon not think most of the working people hare made pretty good savings 
heref—A. No; I do not think a mtdority of our people eould stand 3 weeks’ vaea- 
tion without suffering, witliont the assistanoe of the labor organisations. 

Q. How did the lator organisations get their money except by saviugt—A. From 
the savings of the individual operatives. 

Q. That does not answer my question. Do yon think anybody will exebange his 
conditions and proraeots in the cotton-maunfacturing bnsinras in this country for a 
position over theref—A. If yon want to know as to individual esses, I can say yet; 
as to the masses of the people, I do not know. 

Q. On the whole, do yon not think they arc lietter off licre than theref—A. They 
should lie the best judges of that. 

Q. 1 asked your opinion. Of conrse yon can not judge for them.—A. I'be eondi- 
ttoiis here are not the same as they were years ago. 1 d^o not lieliovo that there is 
the same opjiortnnity as there was years ago. 

Q. Do yon moan too same opportunities for eniiiloyniont or for sarlugt—A. Kor 
emplovment or for advaneemeut. There are not the same indneeiiients for jieopleto 
come hrom foreign ronutries and settle hero. 

Q. Why is that? Competition is greater.—A. I think that has something to do 
with it. Here is a miestion that a groat many pwmie do not give as uiurh thought 
to as they should—this question of eompotition. Tlie fact is tliere is too mneh com¬ 
petition in the eottoii bnsineas to-day, and it is brought about by the tariff on cotton 
gooda The tariff' has given ns this large market to ourselves, and it gave enormous 
profits to cotton mannlMtnring for a while. This country has lots ut floating capi¬ 
tal looking for good and safe investments. Tliey saw tliere were good proflts in 
cotton mannfaotnring and went into it and Anally located down .South. The nat¬ 
ural advantages of the Konth, for one thing, and the indnceinents offered by land 
promoters for another, proved strong influences. They would oft'er almost a town 
site to locate a mill, with exemption from taxation, and consequently they started 
to build np. No donbt many of the mills will go down almost as quick ns they wont 
up. But ft was only natnral to suppose that as lung as tliere was capital in this 
countty looking for investment, with such inducements offered to them, they would 
take advantage of them. That is the reason there has been so largo a growth of cot¬ 
ton luauufnctnres in the South. We have an overproduotion now, and we will have 
a greater overproduction than we have now. 

(j. Would you like to see the protective duties on cotton goods repOTledf—A. I 
would not advocate a sudden and radical change in tariffs, iilthongh I will state here 
and now that I am a free trader in my views. I tielicve tliis country can compete 
with any other country in tiic world, but I would not lulvocate a sudden radioal 
change in the tuiff, biscanse any sudden or radical change would nueottle it for 
some time and there would be undoubtedly a great deal of suffering until conditions 
could follow in operation throughout the United States. 

I believe in reciprocity as proposed tiy tlie late Mr. .Tames 0. Blaine, and I think 
that is an idea that ought to be taken hold of and worked out by our statesmen. I 
think we ought to, instead of appointiug consuls os a reward of political work, send 
gi^ competent men that can command the respect of the people of the different 
countries where they are located and build lip trade, try to stiuiiilnte the trails of 
the United States and offer iudneements in the lino of reciprocal trade relations. In 
that way you could undoubtedly help the cotton market of the country, and if you 
helped that market jou would undoubtedly help the others. It is something that 
lias to be done. It is an undoubted fact that wo can produce more cotton cloth than 
we can consnme. There are always going to bo iips and downs as long as that is so: 
hence we have got to branch out and get foreign markets. There is a field right 
near home for cotton cloth, I think, that could be cultivated. I think the man¬ 
ufacturers tliemsclvee should take bold of this matter, and when thoy get an aeonmu- 
lation, if they can get the Held—and undoubtedly they would want to—they can 
command it all tihe time. 

Q. Have you observed that our ex|iortation of goods of various kinds has been 
increasing rapidly during the lost few years?—A. Oh, ss I nnderetaiid they have 
bMn increasing, bnt we have not got the market in South America that we ought to 
have. I do not know how manufacturers in other sections of the country ate doing, 
bnt it appears to me—1 may be wrong—that themanufacturersof thisseotionoftbe 
conntry are not taking hold of that matter ns they should. There are some mills In 
the South that are heU up to us as making enormous profits whose trade is all finr- 
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•igD, aU export trade, China trade. They uodoubtedly do make Urge profite and 
ran at times when we can not. Of courae. their trade might have been nnaet^ed on 
account of this Chinese war, but they will undoubtedly recover ^la. 

Q. Do you think if we had au absence of dnties we should be Ukely fio have any 
more foreign goods here in this market to contend withf-'A. 1 thiuk so; if we m 
no duties on them. 1 am not advocating for an instniit the repefd of dntUs; bat 
I would advocate, m I said before, reciprocity with these South American natioM if 
we could have it without unsettling otir own market or our own economic conditions 
fuid build up a trade there. 1 w'ould be iu favor of anything in that line, and I 
think it would bo a great benefit to the country. 

Q. Is there a manuUctore in Fall River of furs; that is, a manuUcture where fnra 
uic cut from skins and used for batsf^A. Yes. 

(({. Do 4M it eniplov considerable machinery and a good many pooplo and consider¬ 
able capital f—A. Iho hat business is Boniething 1 do not know anything at all 
about, and that concern I have never been in. 1 do not know how much machinery 
they use there. I have no idea of what the value of the plant is. It is a large con¬ 
cent, I Iteiieve, for the hat munufacturo. I do not know anything as to the amount 
of capital. 

Q. Are you able to state about when it was establishedf—A. No, not exactly, 
except 1 know it has been going a number of years. 

J>r. Davib. Perhaps 1 can answer that question—twelve years. 

The WiTNBSs. Twelve years. 

Q. (Ily Mr. ClarkK.) Do yon know what the duty is on fur for hatsf—A. No: I 
could not state now. 

Q, Would you favor reciprocity or any other arrangeiiient that would take off 
that dutjr, if you thought the eftoet woulii be to close that millf—A. 1 do not think 
that mill would close if the duty was taken off, no matter what it might be. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the proprietor imports thousands of skins every year from 
Australiaf—A. Probably it is. 

Q. Does he not have to pay a duty on them f—A. Oh, no. 

Q. He strips the fur h«Te, does he not; cuts the furs from the skins horef—A. Yes; 
I believe he does. I liavo heard something about bis having machines down there 
to strip the Air ofi'. 


Q. hot me state a case. It is said tliat there are 3 or 1 similar mills in this country 
owned by concerns which prior to 12 yeara ago carried on the business exclusively 
iu foreign countries; but after the McKinley tnrilf was adopted, putting a duty ou 
fur for hats, it seemed to them to be au object to have mills in this country, so they 
have opened them and ouipluyed u good deal of American labor. And if that duty 
were now taken otV it is said that they would close their American mills and produce 
In their Kuropcan plants for this market. If that were so, could this mill here in Fall 
River continue to operate and conipoU^f—A. I do not always take notice of these 
thix'ato of moneyed men or capitalists, and, furthermore, that is a case Hiat I no not 
know' anything at all about. I do not know anything at all about the hat uiannfiac- 


1 know wluit they amount to; and I will say here tliat there are conditions under 
which this rancern Iim grown up that would disgrace any community. Now, I know 
Ibr a fact instances ot women working iu that mill there from 6 o’clock in the moni- 
iug until 10 o’clock at night, day after day, and all that time doing men’s work. 
And where men would earn from i^l8 to $30, these women are getting about $10 a 


nothing and then got pnt on pay. and they wanted him to learn some other Job and 
work tor nothing, and then when he did that and. learned it, they wanted him to 
learn ecmiethiDg else and work for nothing. That is the way they jure continually 
(’hailing around. They ^ni{ie1led liim another time to work for uotblng, and then 
' * ’ ” ' m. 

jot 

probably aware of the fact that this man was driven out of Danbury by orgai 
labor and he located iu Fall River, hero. He has no union in Fall River. I d 


that exist there. You take a large plant like that, or like our mills, and a great 
many things happen inside of a mill that the treasurer is not cognizant of. Re has 
not ttm time to nod out all the circumstances. There is, say, a certain room being 
mu. It is the ol]^eot of the man running it to do so as weaply as possible, so that 
if there is a new foreman or a now treasurer he will be promoted to treasorer or fore* 
man* The tieaanrer never makes iuqUries as to how it is teiog run, generally. He 
looks fitt reenlts in the oOioe. If ^ere is any case brought before him where pO(^^ 
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here been need wrongfolly, be vill tight that. Thu oflleera have dw»e been wfll- 
ing to remedy wrongs; that hna been my experience with them so nr. I do not 
want to say that this man that mns this footory knows ell ebont the way this thing 
is carried on. There is many a thing in a large shop that the mprietor knows 
nothing a.boat at all. It is one of the nnfortnnate oonoition of thinn that exist in 
large roniorations. You remember the saying, that a corporation ass no soolto 
damn and nobody to kick. 

Q. If the cirenmstafioee yon hare set forth weie the common and regular practice 
in that establishment, do you not tiiink the proprietor would know it, or on^t to 
know iti—A. Kot neceseorily, unless it wiu brought to his attention. 

Q. Would you so adjust the tariff or reciprooity ns to endanger any Industry in 
this country ?—A. That wonld depend; 1 believe that the laws of the oonntry ahonld 
be passed for the benefit of the mivtority of the people of the country; any law, no 
matter what it is. 

Q, Yon lieliere it is better to produce goods in this eouutry than to have them 
prMueed in foreign countries fur nsT—A. Why, certainly. 

Q. Therefore, in any changes of laws that yon wonld recommend, yon have in view 
tile preservation of onr innnstries and our employment f—A. Certainly, I should 
wont to do that, but 1 ahonld not want to foster some little, insignificant Industry 
at the expense of a largo one. I wonld not want to foster one that wonld Jnst Itelp 
and benefit a few, probably only one or two individuals, at the expense of an indus¬ 
try that gave employment to thonssnds and thousands of people. 

Q. So yon know of any oases where that has been done?—A. No; unless the cane 
that yon were speaking abont now, of this rabbit-fur industry. I do not suppose 
that would effect but very few people. 

Q. It would turn some people out of employment If the mills were closed?—A. 
That is a question. I would not want to say that. If the mills were closed, oh, yes. 
If the mills were closed It would, nndoiiliteilly; lint it does not necessarily follow 
tliat if the tariff is taken off the mills are going to close. 

Q. If they did not exist before tlie tariff was put on, and the present owners say 
they oonld not exist if it were taken off, wonld yon favor its being taken off?—A. 
Hid not the bat-fur industry- 

Q. The bat-fur industry in tliis country?—A. It did not exist before the tariff was 
pnt on ? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, of coarse that is an industry (hat I am not very familiar with. 
I wonld not want to enter into any lengthy diacussion on that subject. Hut baht 
were made ont of some material hoforc the McKinley tariff went into exiatenoe, and 
I do not know Imt that they wore jnst. as well as a far liat wonld, and themann- 
focture probably gave employment to ns many people and for os good wages. 

Q. Of course; we are not ifiscnsaing the subject. I was merely trying to find out 
yonr views as to how the laws nnglit to ho changed in any way.—A. Qaestions of 
national legislation on tlio hours of lalior, women and minors, those are ail of great 
importance, and questions that really Congress ought to take np, In my opinion. 
Fnrthermore, they ought to have power to appoint national and State iospeoton 
over these mills, too. 

Q. Ho yon think it wonld be better to have an inspection by national offloers than 
hyStateoifioers?—A. I believe that the State should appoint somebody, and I think 
there sbonld be national ofliceTH appointed, nlso, to have a general supervision over 
the whole system. Wo have State inspectors here, but they are handicapped by the 
laws on the statute liookH. I believe they mean to do what is right, but, as I say, 
they ore handicapped. Take, for instanr.e, the case of a violation of the fiS-bonr 
law. It is necessary, in order to seenro a conviction, to have a woman or minor go 
and testify. Quite ofton this proceeding lends to the discharge of the party. In 
fluit. If a ease is taken into court, certain women will perjure themselves rather than 
to tmfy against the corporation, for fear they wilUose their position. I believe the 
law ihotid be changed so that those men sbonld have the same power os police offl- 
oen. Yon catch a man etealing anything, and he is taken right down to the oonrt 
and fined and sent to jail on the testimony of the police officers. If the police o8i- 
eors osteb any corporation stealing time, the corporation officials onght to ho taken 
down to court and the inspector’s evidence ought to be snfiSoient, or, if neccMary, 
have two of them go; but the evidence of the police officer should be snfficlootto 
eODviet. That system wonld lead to a better enforeement of the law, and itiso be a 
great help and bimsfit to the women and children employed In the mills. 

(feMbsony closed.) 
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Fall Sivkr, Mars., February ii, 1901. 

TESTIHOBT OF MB. BOBEBT T. DAVIS, 

Vrerideui «/ Ike Stafford, Wampanoag and Algmuiain Print UWt, 

Tho Bttliconiiniaaion bein); in BeHsion at Fall River, Mr. Clarke iireeiding. Mr. Rob¬ 
ert T. Davis vvae intiodiicra as a witness at 4.56 p. m., and, being first dnly sworn, 
testified as follows; 

Q. (llyMr. Clabke.) Please give yonr name and post-office address.—A. Robert T. 
Davis. Fall River. Mass. 

Q. Are you officially connected with any of the inannfactnring colorations beret— 
A. I am president and director of the Stafford Mills, president of the Wampanoag 
Mills, director of the Merchants and Robertson Mills, and president of the Algonquin 
Print Works. 

Q, Have yon long had an inh^rest in cotton maiinfacturing in Fall Rivert—A. 
Yes; I have had some interests since 1849. 

Q'. Abont bow innch capital is embarked in cotton mannfacturing in Fall River!— 
A. I think the total capitaliiiation is something like $30,000,000. All the mills have 
Iieen nndercspitalizeil. In former times that was the policy—a mistaken policy, I 
think, because, while the business was very good and large dividends were made in 
those days, it had the effect of arousing a good deal of competitive feeling with the 
manufacturers throughout the country, and also tended to put the manufacturers in 
a somewhat false position in regard to labor. For instance, the Union Mills, in 
which I was a director and had some stock, only had a capital of $175,000. When 
it was bnllt it only had 1.5,000 spindles, and when they enlarged the mills, which 
they did by accumulations of capital, the capital still remained the same for several 
years, and'then dropped to $155,000,1 think, by the pnrobiiso by tho mill of its own 
stock. When the corporation increased to 40,000spindles it was still $175,000 capital, 
and my impression is that the capitalisation was not increased when it reached 
something like 70,000 spindles. Of course u|>on a capitalisation like that very large 
dividends could bejiald. The property was no doubt worth $1,000,000 when it was 
nominally only $175,000. They wore making very large dividends, and it was 
assumed, and honestly so, by outsiders, who did not know the facts, that those were 
dividends on a fair valuation of tho actual assets of tho concern. That policy con¬ 
tinued somewhat for many years. The capital stock of the mills in Fall River did 
not represent the value of I heir real estate and machinory, and as they went on 
they would ai'cumulate enough in tho conrsc of years to pay the debt which was 
incunod at the start, but of course the dividends would always be paid on this under¬ 
valuation of the capital. 

This Union Mill has had a wonderful history. It is hardly worth while to i^ote 
it, because it stauds out as an exception to the general history of tho town. That 
mill, through no fanlt of ite own, finally failed, and the creditors, which were large 
banks, took the mill at a valuation of $500,000. The general impression of the people 
in the town was that it was worth twice that amount. Upon that capitalization 
they went on. It was very well managed from the time it passed into new bands, 
fh>m that day to this, imd has been making large dividends. That is the mill Mr. 
Jackson refers to. They have recently made an addition to the capital stock of 
$^,000, making a stock dividend of that amount, and they have also made special 
dividends. It has beeu a very remarkably nrosperons mill. It struck onto a cer¬ 
tain line of goods at a time when tliey were in great demand, and made money. The 
general fao^ however, is that to-day the great bulk of the mill property of Fall 
River can be purchased lielow par. I should be willing to sell out my stock in 
various mills, certainly at not above par, and I would be deligliteil to have anybody 
offer me pat for my stock. 

Q. (By Ur. Ci-arke.) What docs that shnwt Does it show that the stock is inor¬ 
dinately profitable or only moderately sot-A. Only moderately so. Yon know there 
is a great deal of wear imd tear in these mills. Mills become old in the course of 10 or 
16 years. Itis generally understood that a mill should be largely renovated in the 
oonise of 16 years. Most of its machinery should be displaced by newer and more 
improved machinery. In that respect the mills are handicapped, and for some tea- 
son or other these mills have been compelled to stm. Uy impression is that they 
havo always waited too long before they stop, 'niey stopped within the past 3 
yean a lituoshort of 3 months. To-day we have an accnmulation of goods which 
will, 1 ttink, compel another stop. As we are dolug business now, practically we 
ate able to mn about ll months in the year. If we run the mills 12 months in the 
year thaie comes a time when we nie conipelled to stop and prices drop. The goods 
are sA^g below cost in these mills to day at 8 cents. We can not mannfiietnte the 
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good! St 3 cents, or st linwt I sm so infonncd by wen who woald nut bo lik^ to 
•tste tbe mstter ermueonely to me. 

Q. Is thst larmly dno to Uie fact tlist tbe price of tbe cotton enterint; into tbsee 
goods vns high f—A. It is largely due, I tbink, to the fact that tcsday ue bosittaia 
Is somewhat overdone. There are more spindles than are needed in the making of 
onr class of cotton goods, and the iinpresston of onr wannfaotnien is that va are at 
a disadvantage; that we arc handicapped. I think that, to a eettain extent, is 
probably tbe fact. 

My own viow, however, is that these eoiiditions will gnulnally eqnaliae to a very 
large extent. I ani not so iniich of a croaker as many men alwnt the Sonthem eoni- 
potitloii. They are very much excited now down ttonth and are booming buBlneas 
.jnst ns wo did 30 years ago. I presume lliore ar<> to-day a good many mills started 
in the goiitb that will be in alteration within the coming year, and I presume they 
will increase the product perhaps very materially. If so, we shall coder for some 
years, bat they will also sutler. Tbe growth of the rmintry is something like a 
million and a half a y oar. Tliat growtli, together with what 1 think is looking like 
a foreign market for onr gootis, will linally give ns a fair linsiness. In the meantime 
1 think the Snnth is no situated that it can not probably stop as well as we do, and 
iny t lew is we mnst consent to that handicap. If we can only run 11 months in the 
year, wo had better only do it. My view of it is that within 5 yean we will have 
the question of labor and of honis in the ibtntb settled, and there will not he the 
disparity be.twcen ns and tbi> maiinfuctiirere of that scetiini that there is to-day. 
The more vigorimsly they extend the biisiness the ipiicker that will come, beoanee 
labor will lie in greater demand and, like any otlier commodity, when there it a 
large demand the value ef that lahnr in the market will rise. It is already doing 
80 to a greater extent than is popularly admitted. Tlicy are competing with eaoE 
other, going from one mill to another, wanting to get thorn baok, and it is claimed 
in some eases tbe price nf lalior lias neatly donliled in n short )ieriod of time. I do 
not kiiiiw wliat facts yon gentlemen have aeqnireil in tlie matter, but I am well 
satistied ami liave every caufldenec tli-t within a |iorind nut at all remote wo will 
llnd we are eoinpclled to pay biglier wages for labor in the Smith and ho oompeilod 
to have shorti'r hours, and then witit all these other things eiinal 1 Itelieve that New 
Kngland ran maiiitaiu lierself in ennipetition. And I Itelieve Massaelinsetts can. 

y. l»o yon think greater equality in these respects between the States wonid he 
desirablet—A. Ido, 

(1- How would yon promote itf—A. Aiiiimberof yearsagqwhen I was in Cungress, 
in tboKurty-eiglith Congress, 1 on'ored what I tlieubelieved asuliition. I liad always 
lieeu tliiuking of tiiese matters ami was alway s an advocate of the lO bont law. It 
occurred to me that if wo coiililhavc a change in the Oonstitiition, limiting the houre 
of labor in the te.\tilc indiislrios, and other pnrsiiits, too, it would e>|ualize these con¬ 
ditions, and States that were legislating in favor of the rights and intsroste of the 
workingman would not be handicapped bv those who were disregarding thoserlghtt. 
And 1 toonglit that if we had a national labor law it would be necessary to chann 
the Constitiitiou in order to pass such a law. During the tliroe terms that I was In 
Congress I introduced at tbe beginning of every Congress a resolntion calling for 
this change; lint 1 afterwards changed my mind livcansel did not believe itfcanble. 
The more I thought of it the less reasible it seemed to me. Tlie Southern States 
themselves could prevent tlie passage of a coiietitntioiial amendment. I gradnally 
leaohod the view that after all a national law could ho passed by Congress ana 
would accomplish tho whole object; that under the general welfare dense of the 
Constitution Congress would have ample power to do it, and that when referred to 
the Snprenie Court—a matter that was in line with the advance of civilization, 
which means greater convenience and greater comfort, better health and all those 
considerations—that tlio court would never go back ward and give us a decision that 
would &vnr barharisni instead of civilization. 1 iim conSdent to-day that such a 
law as that could be passed, and I hose are the gentlemen [indicating repraeentatlves 
of labor organizations] who can have it passed—the representatives of tbe lolwt, 
iiuious of this country, if they will simply take bold of it. If they wonid not stop 
with Massachusetts, but would call upon tlicir allied associated labor unions in the 
West, apply to their members of Congress tbrongh their several unions, and then 
their lar^r federated unions get together nnd pass resolutions insisting on Con¬ 
gress doing this thing, I have faith that perhaps within two Congresses it would 
bo dune, and passibly in one. If ewh member of Congrass was appliod to by Mie 
la’ior unions in bio distriet be would vote for it. I eincereiy hope that toe repre¬ 
sentatives of labor will take np that matter energetically and in earnest, and, if to, 
they can put it tbrongh. Those who would bo free tbemselvea mnst strike toe blow. 

Q. Has then been a stoady improvement in toe relatione of labor and capital in 
tho cotton bttSineaa in Fall Hiverf—A. I think so. 

Q. An tbe unions generally recognized end welcomed by the maontoetureio now- 
adnyst—A. They ate in the city. For years the manntoctnreTs felt—and it was per¬ 
haps a natural feeling with them in those days, having toe capital and in that reapeot 
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nantag tlwiiak, baviag an iatorart they oaald aot nia sway ftom, WUh thalabont 
could twte bi* liwr away—fdt that they ahonid coatrol tbeaitaatioa. They ndoobt- 
a^kdudiritbdiaihvoTupon aayoiganUatloa of labw and tbeurtt the whole qaaa> 
^OBi^nldbeintheirhandaand that they would deal jostly. But-of eoune that 
eMid aot Ih) expeoted. They were one party to the aiatter, and the laborer waa ae 
naebapartyinmannlbctaring; tbemaaafbcturer could not ^t along withont them. 
The manufacturer furuiehed the capital and the laborer the intelllnnce and the 
operating force. Neither one conld get along without the other. A« the yeara went 
on In this town the laborer began iint organleing and then inaieting on this and 
that which he deemed neceeaary to hie intisreate, and Hnally the point waa reached 
^at the mannfactnrer in each mill wonid tecognire the operativea in that mill and 
meet them and confer with them in regard to any qneation between them. That 
went on for aome time, and Anally thelaiiorer, aUU inaiatiug on havinj; hia righta, 
at laat an cceeded in meeting in conferencea the manufaotnrerai Ithmk theflrat 
conference waa about 3 yeara ago. I do not think that to-day the repreaentatiTea of 
labor have any fiuilt to And with the way they are treated by the mannfactnrera. 

Q. la it yonr opinion that theae conferencea and thia friendly feelinir have a con- 
•ervative and ateadving tendency t—A. I think ao. I think that thia conference 
exerted a very excellent inAnenoe upon the queatiou ae to whether there ahonid be 
ao antagoniam at that time on the qneation of wagea. Timea were bard then, and 
mannfactnrera deemed it neceaaary to reduce wagea. A atrike waa very imminent. 
Of oonne tlie great body of theoperativea dialiked to have wagea lowered nnder any 
circumetancea. Theae gentlemen [Indicating repreaentativea of labor organizationa] 
I am willing to aay behaved in the moat conaervative and intelligent muiner in 
regard to that and really prevouted a etriko l>y their membera at that time. The 
atrike actually did occur in New Bedford but did not occur here. 

Q. Are many gooda produced here for export!—A. Noj not ao far aa my knowledge 
goea. The print gooda which are printed of comae are not a full mannfbotnred 
article, and H wornd be diAlcnlt to export them in that form. They would need to 
he prcparml for the market. I do not well aee how in print cloths remaining iu the 
etude ibrm a foreign trade could be ostabliabed to any great extent. They should 
be either printed or at least eonvertod in, bleached or put in some form that the 
trader can take them and sell them; and in order to accomplish that some commer¬ 
cial houses would probably have to take that np and establish their branches in 
variona points in South America and iu the Bust and wherever there is a goo<l oppor- 
tnnity. It looks more like something of that kind being done now than at any pre¬ 
vious period of onr manufacturing history. Ithink that ia being looked to; iu fact, 
we have already aome little trade that has come to ns. The jirint works with which 
I am connected I know have sold in the British West Indies some prints. 

Q. Do yon think of any changes that can bo made in any of onr laws to help the 
expert trade!-A. No, I do not, except I think that Blaine’s idea of reciprocal legls- 
lation—we making some ooncoasiona and they making some conoessions—would 
help it. 

Q. On what basis would yon make thoae oouoessionsf So far aa poaslble on non- 
competing articles!—A. Yes; I would. I think that would be the true principle. 

Q. Do yon think it would lie good policy to injure any-industry by reducing the 
daties by way of a treaty for the sake of gaining oonoessiuiis from any other bonn- 
tiy!—A. No, I do not tliink it would be. Of course we have bad a long history of 
tiMff legislation in other ways in this country. It has been looked into very ciue- 
fcUy and very skillftally. Succeaaive Congresses have bad the advantage of previous 
mistakes, and we have Anally built np a protective system that has seemed to work 
admirably. It haa preserved onr home market, which is an immense market. In ray 
time there has been an addition to that home market of 50,000,000 people, and it has 
leaohed the immense Bgnre of some 75,000,000, and that in a little over a century. 
The world fbmithee no parallel. 

Q. Is it your belief tnat if the dnties—say, on cotton goola—were repealed or 
redaced there wonid be danger of more foreign competition in onr market!-A. Yes; 
I tirink there would lie timea in Enrope when the people of that oontinent would be 
suffering just as we ate anffering to-day, and whon toey conld, as they have done, 
damp large quantitiee of goods into this oonutry and sell tiuAn for what they conld 
grtfot them, thus reducing the price here and inoteasing the difficnUies of the man- 
stfsetnnsr, aud with the manulactarer the troublee of the laborer, beoause if the 
amnofketiw can not eneoeed where ii t^ laborer! 

le it the piaetiee of exporting natione to eell their products in other eoontries 
eveshelewoeet!—A. Itie; atleeetthatieaelandeistandit 

i). Why do they do that!— A. To preserve the home market; to p teee rv e the 
{HMta smieh they make at h<mie, and where they have a good toam wititeeme for- 
eigii eeaatry te pteeerve their mmgins there. I suppose If we eoald And a market 
toeday we wwdd be willing to sen all tiwse goods wo have in Fall Biver ^read at 

lees wan eoet, fholiiig tiwt we eenid recoup ooTtelvea fn tiiat Bmp hy** 

WmM gel for the enneiit pradnethm. 
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Q. Then it U yoni opinioB th*t if onr datiM were ropeaiad or radneed wo aUonld 
be Bobjeot to receiTing luge iinostiUea of foreign goods nt low tliivn the cost of nro- 
daction, either here or theret—A. Exactlr. 

Q, Do you see any object to be gained by making any changes in the tarllTf—A. I 
do not. I approach tiiat subject with a ^at deal of timidity and caution, because 
it is BO dJlBcnlt to make proper tariff adjustments. 

Q. What has been the effect of a genera] tariff revision on the Industries of the 
country f—A. My recollection is that it has usually disturbed business very much. 
Of course business is remarkabljr timid, and any uncertainty added to the luual 
oucertnintles of business tenils to injure it very much indeed. 

Q. Is there a practicability of changing one schedule of the tariff without oiiening 
the whole ciuestion f—A. I do not see how. 

Q. gome people hare recently exjiressed a desire to repeal the duties uii iron and 
steel, be<'anso the niaunfacturers of iron and steel in the country are said to have 
entered iuto a great combination which some people call a trust. What, in your 
opinion, would bo the effect on dumostio competiiioii in this market ofrciwnling tlinso 
dutiesf—A. I confess it is a matter I hod not oonsidererl. You luoan the effect upon 
our own market! 

Q. I mean wbatwouldbotbeeffei'touthoconcerusaataidcufthc trnstf~A. llliink 
it would be disastrous unless the business bos reached the point where they can 
make large profits without any protection, and I do not think that is so. It ^ms 
to me that this country has been jilacing itself in a inisitiun to compete with foreign 
producers in all these important lines by carefully guarding ourselves from tun 
inroads of foreign coni]iutitlun; and now we are of course coinpotiug with them on 
their own ground, very much to the apparent alarm of English statesmen and 
of French and (leriuan and liussinu statesmen. They seem to tnink that this coun¬ 
try is liable to take their business from them and compote successfully with 
them on their own shores, l.ord Itosebcrry at tributes our encroachment to 
the vast comhiuatious of industry in this counlrr. 1 confess that for one 1 
can not say that I believe in iutlatcd combinations and various accretions of 
stocks and bonds. I believe that is nut the proper way, bat 1 do beliovo 
in getting rid of domestic comjietitiou in business by comliiiiiug instead of coin- 
poting. 1 think it is botb'r fur everybody coucnmoil. We have attempted to do 
something in that line here. In the prmt-cloth line we have abolished coinpetition 
in prices. There are certain defects connected with the management of the selling 
that are ]ierhaps difficult to overcome, but wo have sncceeiled in getting a common 
price fur this doscription of goods at home, a price which prevents us fYum doing 
what we bail been cioiiig prior to that, making the city of Fall Kiver in worse posi¬ 
tion than the individual corporations would if they were fiO miles a|iart, because 
they were preyed uimn by brukcis who would go from one corporation to another, 
communicate wi th twenty or thirty eorporations iu a few hours, and bv the methods 
which are well known to brokers they could sueceed in boating down the goods with 
one man, another a little lower and auotbcrastill lower price until the business was 
utterly demoralized in this town, and it required a very stiff market indeed for ns 
to maintain a respectable margin on our goods. That one trouble was absolutely 
ruining us, and perhaps it is that experience that leads me to favor combination. 

tj. Has that combinatiou enabled you or any of the manufacturers to exact an 
inordinate price!—A. No; it has not. Wo are so situated to-day that it would not 
be policy to attempt to do it. Of coarse we do nut control the business, but wo do 
a pretty large share of the iirint-cloth bnsiuess of the cuniitry, and our jiortinn is 
constantly decreasing. 

Q. Do you see economic advantages iu the consoltdation of companies, which may 
inuro to the benolit of the people os well os the stockholders!—A. Yes, 1 do. 

Q. Do you consider the great consolidation movement that bos been going on 
among the various industries in the last few years as artifleial and speculative or a 
imtnral evolution iu business!—A. I think ft Is a natural evolution in business. 
Undoubtedly there are evils connected with It, and undoubtedly it has been made 
use of by speculators and inflated values have been put upon it. In that respect a 
mistake has been made; but 1 do Iiclieve iu combinations of industry. They are 
what will give us a very large proportion of the foreign bnsiuess in the ffiture, and 
I believe that the people abroad see it. 

Q. One cotton mill treasurer: in Hassachnsetts has testified that he would favor a 
rednetion on the duties on cotton maehinery so that manufacturen conld get it at 
a lower cost!—A. That is looking at it strictly lYom bis smeiflo standpoint, I suppose; 
but men who are engaged inlargepursnitsmust takes large view of the subject. 1 
do not believe it wonld be for the Mvantage of our mannfseturers in the long run to 
have those duties reduced or removed. Already the business has been introduced 
here ftom abroad. There is one pretty large ooncem which an English Arm has 
bnilt here, and of course they are employing American workmen, and very likely 
even more of that will be done. 
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Q. Do you understand that the cotton machinery now made in this conntry is as 
go<Hl os Mat made in Englandf—A. 1 do. 

Q. Do yon think tlie prices paid for it are higher than the proper range of prices 
of bther products in this country t—A. No, I do not think they are. Within a nnm- 
her of years there has been a constantly iucreaiug use of American machinery. We 
are not using as much foreign machinery ns we formerly did, and I am inclined to 
think the difference in price to-day is not very great; although a Mr. Walker who 
nse<l to furnish us a good deal of machinery told me probably iifteen 15 ago that 
his labor cost was just about half what the labor cost the manufacturer of machinery 
in this conntry. 

Did ho mean one-half as much per amount of prodnctt—A. Uo meant that in 
making any given class of machinery the labor engaged in producing that machin¬ 
ery cost him just about half what it wonld cost in this country to make that 
machinery. 

(J. That being the case, if the duties were repealed, what would be the effect on 
the indnstry hcref—A. A child could answer that. It wonld bo prejudicial, if not 
disastrous. 

Q. (Uy Mr. A. L. lUums). What is the price of cotton goods now compared with 
what it w:is when yon first became iiiferestod in the industry t—A. Much less. The 
Union Mill was built in 1859, and then the prices were higher. And there was a 
great range of iirlces after the war commenceu in 1861. Everything wont np then 
extraordinarily. Prices wore exceptional. I should think the ordinary prices were 
5 to I! cents for what we are now trying to got 3 <'ente for. 

Q. What was the price of labor then compared with what it is now?—A. The price 
then, I think, would avornge less than it doisi now. I am not sure on that point, 
but 1 should say the wages of labor were less than they arc now. 

y. Was if. ns well or bettor employed then than now?—A. No; I do not know 
that it was. Of course, for some years there were stoppages of machinery; but in a 
number of years business was good and of course the mills were run. Then after¬ 
wards there came an occasional strike. The stoppage of our machinery in those 
days was very largely due to strikes. I think there was uo largo voluntary stop¬ 
page of machinery on the part of manufacturers. 

y. Your city is a manufacturing town almost exclusively, is it not?—A. Almost 
oxolusivoly. 

y. What is the general condition of your citizens now comparod with then—better 
or worse?—A. Well, the plaeo was small when I first knew it—about 10,000 inhab¬ 
itants, while now it has over 100,000. There was a larger proportion of people who 
had lived here for sumo generations and had aci|uired some property. Hut you take 
the average citizen of Fall Iliver, and I think his oonditiim now is decidedly bettor. 
I think he lives more comfortably; I think that ho knows how to obey the laws of 
health better; I think that he has, you might say, more luxuries, more conveniences, 
and is altogether in better condition than ho was in those days. I make tbatremark 
in regard to labor, 

y. 1 was just going to ask if that wonld apply to your operatives?—A. Yen; with 
respect to the occupation of textile operatives, when I was a member of the State 
Board of Health a number of years ago we instituted inquiries all over the State 
with regard, among other things, to the health of the ojieratives as compared with 
that of other classes of the population. Wo sent agents down to Fall River, and 
their report showed that our operative population iiad as small a proportion of 
deaths—I think I am correct in this statement—as any class of our people had. It 
surprised the secretary of the board. Dr. Derby, at that time, so much so that he 
thought there must be some mistake, and he was hardly inclined to publish the 
statement. 1 must confesa that as the agents had been sent here and had collected 
the information, I insisted that the report should bo published, and the board agreed 
with me and it was published, 

Mr. 0’Donmki.i.. May I ask what date that was?— A. It was probably between 15 
and 20 years ago, and Dr. Hooper, who was our most eminent physician at that time 
and public man, ttlso gave some evidence on the subject and declared that that was 
his experience. 

Q. (By Mr. A. L. IlARnis.) Your citizens generally own their own homes?—A. No; 
I suould say nut generally. A large share of our population are operatives, and 
then a good many of themnow are French. We have, I suppose, some 30,000 French 
mplo here—perhaps moie than that—possibly 35,000, and many of them come here 
nom year to year and, of course, when they come they could hardly purchase their 
homes. A fair share of our people own their homes. With rrapeet to the operative 
population I think these gentlemen are better qualified to answer than I am. I sup¬ 
pose a large part of them do. What wonld be your opinion about that, Mr. O’Don¬ 
nell? 

Mr. O’Donnxi.i.. Not a large proportion. It would be a small proportion. A good 
many of them do own them, and the banks have the rest of them. 
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Th« WiTKicsH. Tbov hkve not fakd mucli timi>. 

Hr. O'Doknkll. The French jtopnUtion bne rome intn this city rapidly since 
1873, the time Father Bedard came here. He pnM^tieally liiiilt np the rilla^i and 
it hae iiractlcally grown to bo a French city now. They are all over the cltyi but 
mostly in tlie village. 

The Witness. I umply mention the French os ono eloinent in the uperativo pup- 
ulatioii. 

Hr. O’Donnkij.. I referred to that in my testimony. 

The Witness. And another thing: I do not know now mneh our o|ierativt« gou- 
crally, where they have means, can> abont owning )>roperty of that kinil. I 
think them are a grout many of them who hare siiiiugs inoursaringslmukslhatdo 
not own their homes. Of course, it coats soincthing. 1 think they are pretty well 
taxed here, and I think the oimrativos lind it abont as economical to hire as to own 
a honse, 

y. (By Mr. A. 1,. Hakkis) Are yonr savings deposits largcf—A. Pretty large. 
One of our largest institntions here must have something Iiko:|:l,000,0fl0,1 think. 1 
do not know but what it is nearly W,000,000. Yes; we have a pretty latge total 
here—several millions of savings. 

(Testimony closed.) 

Whereupon, at 5.57 p. in., the S)H'cial snbeommissom ad.ionnied withont day. 


Washiniitiin, I). C., FelmtMtrj/ /f, 

TESTIHOKY OF H£. ASDISOH B. BUKK, 

Kililiir l‘liilii<Mi>liiii l‘iihlir Ijilijrr, 

The commission being in session. Mr. Addison 11. linrk wua intriHliieod aa a 
witness at 13.0S p. m.. and being first dniy sworn, testified us follows: 

y. (By Mr. Fakviihak.) Please give yonr name and yonr address and ooenpa- 
tion.—A. Addison B. Bnrk: Public Ledger Ofiace, Phiiadelphia; my imcnpatiun 
ia editor. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchhan.) You have given considerabie study to tliu iiuostion of 
bnuding and loan nssociationsV—A. I have. 

(j. Both as applied locally at Philadelphia and generally throughout the United 
States'—A. I have general information about other Slates, 

Q. Bat yonr information relates more particularly to tbe loan associations in 
Philadelphia?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have yon a general statement that you would jirefor to presi-nt first for the 
information of the commission?-A. Yes. 

Q. Yon may present yonr statement. 

The witness then read the following statement: 

My understanding of the invitation to appear before the Indnstrial Commission 
is that I am to diaenss more especially the conservative influence of Irailding 
societies upon indnstrial life in Philadelpiiia. They have unquestionably bod a 
great influence in preventing labor dispntes and strikes, and In preventing a resort 
to violence where strikes have taken place. Their whole tendency has Ixien to 
make tbe relations between capital and lalxir cordial, and hence Philadelphia is 
distinepished beyond other great cities for its industrial peace.. The influence of 
the building society ia manifested in varions ways. It ties men to tbe soil, so to 
BTOsk, bnt not in an offensive way. There is scarcely an indnstrial eshibliahment 
of any magnitude in Philadelphia that does not have its building society, directly 
or remotely connected with it. Many of the members buy the houses in which 
they live. They naturally seler t a site near their place of labor, and they are 
engaged for at least 10 years, generally for a longer period, in acquiring title to it, 
fTM of incumbrance. During this period they are extremely conservative,' They 
will not engage in a strike except upon great provocation, for they do not want 
to give np their homes or to go to work in another mill or factory a long distance 
from their place of residence. 

While baying tbeir homes, and after they have acquired them, they have an 
interestin both capital and liTbor, and hence oppose any resort to violence or tiie 
destruction of property. Their merely selflsh interests, though powerful, are of 
less importance, however, in making them conservative than the business train- 
inc they receive. The owueif of a honse learns within a year that capital, as wdl 
aslabar, has its troubles. Tbe demagogue is without influence in a meeting of 
building association men who have acquired properties by their thrift and iheir 
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gacrlflces. These meo have learned to keep accoonts; they hare obtained what 
may be called practical knowledge of the rune of money; they have aacertained 
by experience that interest, womng night and day withont regard to weather 
condinons, bnilds np fortnnes mn^ more rapidly than the careless observer 
would think, and they have learned above all things else that capital is not neces¬ 
sary a cormorant; that it is, when properljr employed, a most useful assistant to 
labor, and toat it suffers like labor when it is not given employment. 

From a sociological standpoint this training of the member of a building 
society, and more especially of the borrower, is, to my mind, of greater impor¬ 
tance tnan binding him to the soil through his purchase of property. 

It would lie misleading, however, to attribute to building societies alone such 
training in Philadelphia. The thrifty influences were set at work by Penn and 
his followers long before building societies were organized. These societies 
flourished and received their highest development in Philadelphia because the 
ground had been prepared for them. 

In the early days of the city there were few settlers for a great deal of available 
land for bnilding pnrpo.ses. Land was not only cheap, bnt it was sold on easy 
terms, A man without capital could boy a tract on ground rent, and there erect 
his cabin from timber cut upon his own lot. The ground rent differed from a 
mortgage. It was not terminable at the will of the seller of the lot; in the early 
days it was irredeemable. The man who bought a lot and faithfully paid the rent 
thereof obtained a title in fee simple, and could not be dispossessed as long as he 
paid his rent Nor could he be sued for the principal. He had only to look out 
for the rent, which in the early days was merely nominal. His improvements 
belonged to him absolutely, and he obtained the benefit of any increment of value 
due to the site. Under the influence of the ground-rent system, a custom arose in 
the new city for every man of character, however poor he might bo, to own his 
own home. This custom was fully and firmly established long before bnilding 
societies were organized. 

But us the city grew in population and in the value of land, and as the demand 
for lots began to exceed the supply, it became increasingly difficult to buy lota 
upon ground rent without capital to cover at least a part of the estimated value 
of the laud. Moreover, the standard of living had been raised. In the beginning 
a man could build his own rude cabin or hut and enlarge or improve it as time or 
opportanity permitted. But with the growth and improvement of the city came 
a demand tor something better than a rude log cabin at the outset. The ground- 
rent system had served its purpose and was about to disappear. It was then that 
the bnilding society was broached and found a field waiting for it. The custom 
of home ownership had been already firmly established; the community was 
thrifty; all that was needed was capital to enable the home seeker to buy his lot 
and build or buy his house. This capital was furnished by the bnilding societies 
to their members from their own savings, each in his turn. The society was 
purely cooperative, and, so far as I know, there is no other coo^rativo society in 
existence mat Ims lasted so long or borne such good results. The early societies 
had an advantage not imssessod iiy their successors of the present day. 

They offered to lend money below the market rate, which was nominally 6 pet 
cent, but really 8 or 10. The society's money was sold at a premium, bnt, not¬ 
withstanding the premium, it could bo obtained on more favorable terms than 
a similar amount from a savings bank or other lender. The building societies, 
consequently, flourished at the beginning because they offered cheap money. As 
the market rate for money decreased they came more and more into competition 
with capital offered to borrowers by savings fund and trust companies, and to-day 
the trust oompanles are keen competitors, offering to lend monejf on building 
society terms; that is to say. on installment mortgagee. Bnt the bmlding society 
loan Isstill preferable, although as a matter of matoematics it offers no advantages. 
'When a man borrows from a trust company composed of stockholders looking for 
a dividend on their stock be deals with a sonlless corporation. If sickness, loss of 
emplojrment, or any other misfortune should befall him he need expect no meri^. 
He must fulfill the obligations nominated in his bond or suffer the penalty. If, 
however, he has borrowra from a bnilding society, he will find sympathetic fellow- 
members who will do all they can to tide him over his difficulties and protect bis 
interests. The societies foreclose mortgages; they seize a man’s property held 
for security of a loan, but they do not do so if they can possibly avoid it, and no 
borrower mm a building society is driven to the vvall if he deals frankly with the 
society at the outset of his troubles and there appears to be any practicable way 
of kee ing him out of bankruptcy. The societies are in this respect fraternal 
orgsitiMtions, and they do .m immense amount of good in teaching men that it 
pays to help as well as to prey upon their fellows. 
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The bnilding seaociAtioii idea haa been so well developed in Philadelphia that it 
has led to the organization of ephemeral societies of a similar character in nearly 
all large indnstrial establishments. These are savings banks, closing their aooonnu 
yearly. The members pot into the bank from .50 cents to ft per week, and ate 
nsnally not allowed to ueposit more than $3. The funds are loaned to members 
only in small amonnts. and no secnrity is reqnired other than that resnlting from 
regnlar employment. The interest charges are very high, nsnally 3 per cent per 
w^, or 104 per cent per annnm. But on the other hand, the loans are small and 
the loans are repaid in a week or a month, so that the charge for the nse of the 
money does not appear to be a very great hardship. The losses, which are con¬ 
siderable, are oiTset by the high rate of interest, no that at the end of the year when 
distribntion is made the investors get a return of from IU to 30 per cent on the 
small amonnts they are allowed to invest. The so-called "banks" serve a very 
nsefnl purpose in liwge industrial establishments. 

They put an end to individual loans. A would-be borrower from an individnal 
of $3 or 910 is referred to the bank, instead of being accommodated with a loan, 
and ho is obliged to deal with a society, not witli an individnal, in settling his 
account. These banks are easily organized in an indnstrial establishment whose 
employees are familiar with bnildiim society metheds. bnt not elsewhere. They 
serve also ns training schools for building societies proiier. 

It would be unfair to represent bnilding societies as the solo factor in producing 
industrial conditions in Philadelphia that conduce to the maintenance of friendly 
relations between capital and labor. Before the birth of building societies saving 
funds were established based u^n the true principles of such organizations. They 
were not commercial undertakings, but charities. Their capitm was intended not 
to produce dividends for stockholders, but to servo ns secnrity for the moneys 
deposited. All the profits derived from the business go to swell the suriJus, and 
thus to increase the security. The leading institution of the kind in Philadelpbia, 
which bears the city’s name, had on the 1st of January, llHIl, $.*4,300,000 of dei>os- 
its and assets amounting to $03,700,000, showing a surplus of $.5,.500.000. 

The Philadelphia bnilding society does not antagonize the philanthropic savings 
fnnd; it supplements it with a different type, in which the savings are compulsory. 

In alt that I have said on this subject the bnilding society on the Philadelphia 
plan has been kept in mind. It is a small organization, composed of members who 
know each other personally or by reputation. Its meetings are held in the even¬ 
ings once a month. Its officers serve either without pay or for nominal salaries, 
it has no dealings whatever with the general public. This is the only kind of 
building society with which I have any sympathy. The Philadelphia plan has 
been “improved" by onr Western friends, notably under what is known as the 
Dayton plan. The society, under the Dayton plan, remains local, but it is greatly 
enlarged; its business is carried on like that of a liank. with salaried officers, who 
devot* all their time to its work and have offices ojien daring the day, with clerks 
and other assistants. Capital is obtained by issnance of paid-np stock, and the 
busines' is condncted after the method of a bank, us well ue after the method of a 
Philadelphia society. I do not iiuestion the financial soundness of a society hon¬ 
estly conducted under the Dayton plan, nor do I deny that it serves the same pur¬ 
pose. in part at least, as the Pbiladeliihia society, bnt 1 do not indorse anything 
save the simplest Mssible form of organization. 1 protest emphatically against 
the use of the hniloing society’s gooil name by national societies that do a banking 
business, with branch offices in various States, 

The magnitude of budding society work should not be overlooked. There are 
1,300 societies in Pennsylvania, with assets of $113,000.000, and|.5,4H5 in the Diiited 
States, with 1,406,204 members and assets amounting to $575,317,903. 

These are statistics that have been compiled tor the league wh'ch meets 
to-morrow in New Orleans. 

Q. Tbat is, of the local associations':'—A. Yes. 

U. And does not include the nationals''—A. It does not. 

Q. Have yon any idea as to the extent of their assets':'—A. No. They have been 
bre^ng up so fast recently tbat I do not think there is much left of them. 

(j. I womd not agree with you as to that statement; bnt if yon have no knowl¬ 
edge, I will let it go without comment—A. I have no knowledge. [Resuming 
reading:] 

The BaTings bonks of the Dnited States have about five timee this number of 
members, and nearly five times the assets. It is impo«ible to obtain exact stoBs- 
tics, bnt it is known that there ore about 430 such societieB in Philadelphia, and it 
is faiT to assume t^t their assets at any one time amount to fnlly $45,000,000. 
At least 90 per cent of this amount, say $40,000,000, is invested in mortgages on 
nal satate, and represents pnrehases by individuals of a value exceeding 
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$60,000,000. All of this property is not being bought for homesteads. There are 
many investors who nse bnilding societies to increase their holdings of real estate; 
in recent years investors have bMomo more nnmerons than home seekers, and one 
of &e cmef difficnlties encountered by bnilding societies at present is that the 
majority of their members are capitalists seeking interest on their money rather 
than blowers of money. Two striking instances of the high standing and use¬ 
fulness of the societies have come under luy personal observation. The largest 
stockholder in a society with which I am connected is the financial editor of a 
newspaper—a man who is familiar with the stock market and with speculative 
concerns of all kinds. He writes daily about the millions of the Camegies and 
Morgans, but puts his monthly savings in a building society. 

The other instance is that of a more humble member of the newspaper frater¬ 
nity. a carrier, whose weekly profits from serving newspapers seldom, if ever, 
exceed $3U. He became interested in building societies early in life, and began his 
investments in real estate by purchasing a home. Then, as opportunity offered, 
ho bought cheap honse^, boivowing money from the societies to effect the pur¬ 
chase, and at the end of 40 years of active service retired with real estate valned 
at more than $100,000. During this period he could not have actually saved from 
his business more than $20,000. The remainder represented compound interest 
on his savings, made possible by his building society connections and his native 
shrewdness. Hnmmarizing the results of nearly 30 years of observation and 
experience, 1 am of the opinion that bnilding societies in Philadelphia have had a 
far reaching and beneficial effect upon the working classes in inculcating thrifty 
habits; in rendering them conservative during iieriods of business deprewon and 
strikes, and in spreading broadcast a knowledge of business methodis and of the 
value and uses of capital. 

They have not been the only factor in making Philadelphia the city of homes, 
with its more than DoO.OOO individual houses, one-hali of them owned by their 
(Hicnpants, but they have fostere I a custom established in early days of maintain¬ 
ing separate homes, and they have provided the moans for per|)etnating the 
custom. 

y. When was the first building and loan association established in the United 
States?—A. I believe in 1837. in Frankford. 

i^. That is now a part of the city of Philadelphia?—A. Yea. 

Q. That was an association which terminated at the maturity of its stock?—A. 
Yes; a single series. 

y. That association differed materially from the modem bnilding association?— 
A. No, not materially; the only difference I know of. is the issuance of series. 

Q. There is a material difference as to the life of the association?—A. Yes. The 
stock was then issued in one series and is now issued in two. or three, or four series. 
That is all. 

y. Do you regard that as an improvement?—A. It is an improvement because 
it is necessary. It would be very desirable to have a single series society if yon 
could loan the money to the end; but os that can not be done it is necessary to 
have mnltlplo series associations. 

Q. The remarks in your article apply entirely to the so-called Philadelphia 
plan?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are yon aware of the statement made at the meeting of the United States 
League of Building Associations a few years ago at Philadelphia, in which the com¬ 
parative value of the two systems known as the Philadelphia plan and the Dayton 
plan were presented?—A. Yes. 

y. Are yon in possession of those statementa?—A. Yea; and I would like to 
])Teaent them to the commission as supplemental to my statement. 

y. If’yonwill: and then, if yon will, alittle more in detail state the differences in 
the two plans.—A. Themain differenceis in themagnitndeof the societies under the 
Dayton plan, and the complex character of the government of the societies as com¬ 
ps^ with the simplicity and smallness of those under the Philadelphia plan. In 
the Philadelphia society there are only a few members. They meet ouoe a month in 
theevening and have scarcely any expense. Underthe Dayton systemitisalarM 
organization; has offices open in the daytime and necesstnly a force of clerks Tn 
attendance at all times, and a resulting large expense. The associations are no 
larger possibly in proportion to the amount of business done than the Philadel¬ 
phia Boidsties, but the whole business has lost the simplicity of the Philad^bia 
hratemal organization. 

Q, Do you think there has been any loss in security and skill in handling the 
funds ?—A. No; 1 do not. 

y. Do you think it is an objection to have a skiUed accountant or manager in 
nharge of tiie association?—A. Not from the financial standpoint; bnt I regard 
the building association as of great value as a fraternal orgamzation. 
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Q. Ib there an objection, a fraternal objection, to having theee fnnde efcillfnlljr 
mana^?—A, There is not; bat we can manage, the pooreet workingman in 
Philadelphia can manage, eooleties ae well ae a bwk manager. 

Q. What ia the aBoaTsalary paid to dtetreaanrer or salaried officer of abidtding 
association in Philadelphia!—A. Seldom more than $.100 to $300 a year. 

Q. Do yon know of instances where the same man is seoretar}’ of more than one 
association?—A. Yee. 

Q. How many associations do yon know of any one indlvidoal being secretary 
of or a salaried officer in?—A. I know Charlie Kmb ha»at least six snen places. 

Q. And if he receiveB|300trom each be receives a fair salary?—A. Menwboare 
in a number of societies devote their whole time to the societies. 

Q. Wherein does that man's employment differ from that of the secretary of 
the Dayton plan?—A. The man himself doesn’t differ, bnt the society does. Each 
one of the societies is similar, each one is fraternal, bnt he conducts his bnsiness 
as a matter of fact himself. 

Q. Is it not a fact that Mr, Kolb has an office open every day in the year, and 
that the meeting once a month of the association is merely for the convenience of 
the members in paying does in connection with his office that is open every day?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Now, is there not an element of danger where one man is an officer in half a 
dozen different institntions't—A. I have heard that sngfmsted: I heard it mooted 
the other day. and I believe instances have occurred outside of Philadelphia where 
losses have been occasioned by one man running several societies. 

y. You are familiar with the Peter Crozier difficulty at Trenton?—A. Not at 
Trenton. 

y. Are yon familiar with the difficulties over in Camden, N. .1., sovend years 
ago'?—A. No. 

y. You do not know that Mr, Crozier was a secretary in two institutions at 
Trenton, and that he used the funds of one to make up his ncoonnts in theother?— 
A, Never beard of it, 

y. Has any such doings as that occurred in Philadelphia’'-A, Not in Philadel¬ 
phia; I heimd of one such instance in Reading, 
y. That is the one involving seven or eight hundred thouaiiiid dollars'?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

y. Do yon know of any so-called national association that hod a failure in 
more districts than that one at Reading'?—A, Yes. 

y. Your judgment personally is that the Reading experiment is not a safe 
application of the principle of building and loan nssoci itions? Yon wpiild not 
have a building and loan association conducted as those at Reading were con¬ 
ducted'?—A, Oh, certainly not. 

y. The theory of buildiing and loan associations as applied in the United States 
is copied from the system previously existing in England, is It not?—A. To some 
extent, yes. 

y. MoilUied of course, but the general principle?—A. Yes. 
y. It IB the principle of cooperation applied to saving, is it not'?—A. Yea. 
y. And so far as that principle of coojieration ia kept in view the form of the 
a.s3ooiation is of secondajy importance, is it-not?—A. Yes. I do not want to be 
understood to be opposed to the Dayton plan. 

y. It a national association, so-called, is honestly managed in the interest of 
the members, would that of itself he an objection, that it was a national plan 
operating in two instances?—A. it would be an objection liecause I do not think 
that conid be so managed. 

y. Are the members of the building and loan associations in Philadelphia con¬ 
fined entirely to the city of Philadelphia'?—A. No: but almost entirely: 1 suppose 
uy per cent are Philadelphians, at least. 

y. D<^ a local association cease to be a local association when its membership 
goes beyond the locality in which it is organized and works'?-A. No; I do not 
Uiink so. 

y. Would there be any objection to associations oiierated with members in two 
counties in a State?—A. No. 

y. Would there be any objection to an association that has membereblp all 
over the whole State?—A. Yes. there would be, in my mind, because tbe members 
could uot meet together monthly. 

Q, Why do yon draw a line between two counties and four connties?—A. 
Because two connties would probably be adjacent, and it would he convenient 
for members to meet. The foar counties are separated over a great deal mote 
gronnd and they could not meet and wonld not Imow one another. 

Q. Has not yonr State rather rigid laws ia the examination of bnllding and loan 
associations?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Don’t they apply to so-called State associations as well as local?—A. Yes. 
ft And are they not reqnired to make to the State fnll and complete reports?— 

Q. Then if the State supervision is snflScient, why may not a State as well as the 
local BMOCiation work with perfect advantage to the s^kholders?—A. I have said 


r( 




of a State or national association, provided it is honestly conducted, but the whole 
principle of Philadelphia bnilding societies, as I understand it, is a compact, fra¬ 
ternal organization or men <who know each other, and that can not be extended to 
the State or national society. Therefore 1 have no sympathy with them; 1 do not 
object to them tinancially. 

Q. When a local bnilding association is first formed there is usually a large 
premium paid by members?—A. There has not been any premium for several years. 
Q. There used to be, was there not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there used to be for the early series of the association a short maturity 
period?—A. Yes. 

CJ. The higher the premium the shorter the maturity period?—A. Yes. 

Cj. In the latter life of the association there being little or no premium, of 
course the maturity period extended?-A. Yes. 

(j. What is the average maturity period of the bnilding and loan association at 
present?-A. At present, nearly IS years, 
ft What was the average period 10 years ago?—A. Probably 10 years, 
y. Twenty years ago?—A. I doubt whether it was below 10. There were 
societies that were declared out in 8. but subsequent examination of their accounts 
proved that a false division had been made. 

ft Do the associations in Philadelphia work on the gross premium plan?—A. 
They have a very great many different plans of premium. I should think the most 
common form was to deduct the premium from the amount of the loan; that is the 
gross plan. 

y. That, you think, is the prevalent plan?—A. Yes; but lor the last 8 or 10 years 
there has b^n no premium, so practically there is no difference what the plan is. 

y. Thu societies that thought that they ran out in 8 years were gross-premium 
plan societies as a rule, were they not?—A. Yes. 

y. And the reason they ran out in 8 years was the fact that the gross premium 
was regardeil as earned among the early series?—A.—Yes. 

y. Was not that, in fact, robbery of the latter series for the benefit of those 
maturing early?-A. Innocent robbery, of course. 

y. Was that not due to this very element of fraternity that yon mentioned in 
connection with bnilding and loan associations?—A, No; it was due to ignorance 
of the effect of premiums in the scries, 
y. Then it was iack of business method?-A. Lack of business knowledge, 
y. Then can there be any natural antagonism between fraternal settlements and 
sound business management?—A. Certainly not. 

y. Do you think that the present institution is an improvement on the early 
bnilding and loan associations?—A. Yes. 

y. Then why may there not be an improvement by paid officials managing the 
associations?-A. I have no objections at all. as I said before. 

y. I know; but you still refer to the fact that fraternal association of years ago 
is an improvement over the present, do you not?—A. Yes; I made this discovery. 
By the way, 1 was the man who discovered the false division of profit, and I made 
the correction. 


y. Do you find, as a rule, in connection with bnildingand loan associations, that 
after an age of 8 or 4 years there is some difficulty in the loaning of the gccumulated 
funds?-A. Not especially, but there has been an accumulated difficulty of loaning 
funds for several years past. 

Q. And that is manifest in the decrease in the rate of premium bid?—A. Yea 
ft Whatisyonropinioninrelationtothematterof fixed premiumB?—A. Well, 
the time for premiums of all sorts is past, apparently. 

y. That is due to the low rate charged for which money is loaned by associa¬ 
tions?—A. And by the trust companies. 

ft Do you care to express an opinion as to the advisability of fixed premiums?— 
A. No; I believe in the old plan of having premiums, if money is at a premium. 

Q. The laws of yonr State do not retjuire a nominal premium, say, of 5 per cent, 
as do tiie laws of Massachnsette?-A. No; they do not. 
ft Dothelawsof your State require a sinking fnnd?—A. No. 

0. What is your opinion as to a law of that kind?—A. My opinion is that if the 
legislatures of several States would do nothing except authorize the bnilding society 
to organize that would be the beat law possible. 
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Q. Don t yon think it would be wiao for Uie State to lee that theie laMoiatiwf 
are bcmeetly and proporly managed?— A. No. 1 do not believe in governmental 
Inepectionofanyaort. ItismialBading. D a eocfatyia managed bylu own direc- 
tore the etockholdere vrill look after it and see that it ii faoneetly managed. If the 
Steto stepe in and Bays, “Wehaveaentaninapeotor; weknowtbeaccoantaareall 
right,” the etochfaoldera may ait back and thmk it is all ri^t. I believe in t^ 
stockholder attending to his own business. 

tt. You know of instances—that is, from general knowledge—where buildiug 
and loan associations conducted on the so-called Philadelphia man have been ba^ 
manaKe<l?-A. Yes. 




(J. And reporta have bwn made by auditing committees with Uie association’s 
consent?—A. Y’es. 

Q. Is it not a fact that instances of that kind multiplied and led to the demand 
for State supervision?—A. No. The instances of that kind have not multiplied so 
far as 1 know. There were as many in early days in building societies as there 
have been in later days. Out of a thousand societies yon will very probably find 
only one business secretary. 

<4. Well, from whom came the demand, then, for inspection by the State?—A. 
From politicians who wanted an office. 

Q. Was not the inspection indorsed by the State l/eagne?—A, It was opposed 
W It until the men promised to have building societies released from his stt])er> 
vision; he got a salary fixed, and he was false in his promise, lie is dead now— 
that is, the hank commissioner. It was proposed that an office of liank commia- 
sioner sbonld be eatablisbed in I’eimsylvania. V’ery few banks in the State; not 
much to do; it was desirable to get a salary for the man already picked out; be 
was to 1)6 the bank commissioner. There was nothing for him to do in sni>ervlaittg 
banks, and he proposed to add to that the supervision of building societies, which 
would give him plenty oi excuse for a good salary. The botldhig association 
league opposed or threatened to oppose the arrangement, and the legislative com¬ 
mittee was asked to keep its hands off. It was promised that after the office had 
been established, and the salary li.\cd, and all that, at the nest session the law 
imtting building societies under it would be reiiealed. hut that was never done. 
That is the way the office came to Iw estaldished, They are now trying to increase 
the force by law before the legislature, establishing a building society depart¬ 
ment. and when that is done, the banking commissioueT will have his big salary 
for looking aftar nothing tint banks, and there will be a separate department for 
looking after building societies. 

ij. Yon think it is no advantage to the public at large to have an examination 
by the State?—A. Scarcely that. 1 suppose some general suiiervisiou wonid be 
possible, but very little. 

Q. Do not all'the associations in Philadelphia charge an entrance fee?—A. 
Nearly all have an initiation fee—10 cents. 

(j. That IS to cover the preliminary expense, hooks, and the like of that?—A. 
Yes; that is all. 

U. Many of the associations in Philadelphia have operated lor the last 10 jrears 
under the gross-preminm plan?—A. Yes; the gross-premium plan. 

(j. Don't yon have what is known as the fixed ]iremiam—a preminm that is the 
same to all borrowers?—A. In my time we never had. 

(j. I know there are associations in Phiiodelpfaia operating under that plan.—A. 
All the societies I know operate on the gross-preminm plan. 

That the premium is the same to all hoirrowers?—A. That would lie simply 
raising the )wr cent, that is all. 

Q. It would, however, make iiermanent the {leriod df maturity, would it not?— 
A. Yes; 1 suppose it would. *■ 

Q. Whatrate of earning is necessary to matnre %sbare of stock in ill years?—A, 
Atwnt 7 tier cent. 

(j. You mean that ont of that 7 per cent will be deiincted the expense of man¬ 
agement?—A. 1 mean 7 per cent clear profit. 

Q. 'Will it require 7 per cent?—A. Abont. 

If the rate of preminm is 26 cents a sluure a maturity period of lees than 12 
years conid be estaDlished, could it not?—A. Yes; with an honest and proper man¬ 
agement—7 iier cent 

Q. In the end the borrower can afford to pay the preminm within reasonable 
bounds? Of course, the larger the preminm the better fmr the borrower'?—A, Yeaj 
the better for everybody. The question of preminm is a matter of very little 
importance, provided the member stays in the society for the whole term; he eitber 
is a borrower or an investor; that all evens np; be gets bis share of it, and tha 
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borrower who does not puy above the average doesn’t snffer at all. If be pays a 
large preminin the society may run ont in 9 or 10 years, and if the premmm ts 
small be will have to be in for ll or 13 years. It evens up. , 

U. But if all borrowers pay the same premiums they are all served alike, are 
they not?—A. Yes; but that is almost impossible, because the one reason for a pre¬ 
mium is that 2 men come in the same night and want the same money, and the 
only way to determine is to ascertain which one will pay the higher rate of 


premium. 

Q. Have yon ever known of an instance where men did not need the money to 
bid a premium up above the men who absolutely needed money?—A. No. 

O. Could not that occur?—A. Yes; but as a general rule the men of building 
sodeties are honest. 

Q. Is there a temptation to investors to see that the money receives a larger 
premium'?-A. 1 do not think anybody as sordid as that enters a building society. 

Q. At the present time your experience according to your statement is that there 
are more investors than borrowers?—A. Yes. 

(j. Well, don’t they join for the sordid interest on the money?—A. Yes; to a 
certain extent. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the building and loan associations at the present time 
win yield a larger return on the investment than banks or trust companies?— 
A. Yes. 


Q. Have yon noticed any opixisition on the part of savings banks and trust com¬ 
panies to the building and loan associations?—A. No; but in recent years in the 
tall in the value of money the trust companies have followed the building societies’ 
method of loaning money. 

y. The general effect of the building and loan associations on Philadelphia has 
been of vast benefit to the workingmeu, do you not think so?—A. Yes. 

<J. You hint in your statement that they nave prevented in many respects and 
in many instances labor ditliculties'?—A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Have they cured socialism among workingmeu or led them away from labor 
dfmculties?-A. Yes. 

Q. In this way the associations have been of great benefit to the city?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they encouraged by employers?—A. They are greatly encouraged by 
employers on that account. There is hardly a big industrial establishment in 
Philadelphia that basnotubuildiiigsociety; theuiembersof the firm taking shares 
in it, not so much for profit, bnt to show their kindly interest. 

Q. The average maturity according to your judgment at the present time is 
about 18 years?—A. Yes. 

That amounts to your estimate and return of 7 per cent on the money 
invested?—A. Yes. 

Q. What kind of houses, Mr. Burk, do the members of these building and loan 
associations build in Philadelphia?—A. They scarcely ever build a house. They 
usually buy houses already built, and the houses in Philadelphia that are most in 
demand cost about ^,500. 

y. Will you describe that house?—A. A house of that sort would have about 6 
rooms; witii a bathroom, 7, if you count the bathroom, bnt we do not usually 
count the bathroom in Philadelphia. 

y. Is it a 3-story brick house?—A. It is a 3-story brick bouse, sometimes a .'1-story 
brick house. 

Q. How much laud'?—A. The lots with a small house would be about 10 by 50 
feet 


y. Some yard, then, back of the house?—A. Yes. 

y. How are these house8,Mwmed'?—A. Usually by heaters in the cellar. 

(J. (ByMr. Fakqiiuar.) Fiwi^fce or latrobe?—A. Usually furnace; by what we 
call portable heaters. 

y. Are these houses built by aontractors and put on the market?—A. Usually 
the builders buy a plot of ground and build a whole row of houses at once, bor¬ 
rowing the money from a trust company, and then selling the houses to members 
of the building societies, with the l.nild\ng society mortgi^e on it. 

y. Uas there ever been any attempt by the building societies to erect their own 
btmdlnn?—A, lu the early days they were formed for that express purpose, but 
the business failed wherever it was undertaken, because they uecessariiy bought a 
tract of land in some i>articular part of town and put up a large number of houses, 
Md tile members did not want the houses in that particular locality , so that they 
could not eteney on that business successfnlly. The members found it a great deed 
bettn to loan their money and go where they pleased and bay houses. 

y. Practically, then, the associations to-day are loau associations with mortgage 
sacuritisa?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Do yoa think that the nnmber ot aaeociations ot the nomber of memben 
decreases becsnse of any snpply of the market, or is it from some other cause?— 
A. I do not think there has bmn any actnal decline in the nnmber of members in 
Philadelphia, bnt the bnsineaa has bwn poorer. More want to loan money beotnae 
they oonid get money as cheaply from tenst companies as from bnilding sodsties. 
In the old days when 1 first joined the society it need to be much cheaper in 
bnilding societies than it is to-day. 

(j. Now yon think that the bnilding so-ieties encounter competition as money 
loaners?—A. It is unite probable that building societ.es whose rate of interest is 6 
per cent will be obliged in the near fntnre to reduce it to r> per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Litcjhman.) What will that mean at maturity period?—A. Then, 
possibly, there being little premium in it. the result will be to bring it np. 

Q. It they can get money outside, why would they pay a premium in a bnilding 
and loan association?—A. I say the rate outside is probably as low as .I per cent; 
probably ■ll. Now, if that is rednced to .I then there will be a margin for 
premium. 

Q. Suppose it is Sj. What will be the maturity period then?—A. I can not 
tell; we have other sources of profit besides iiiterest. 1 told you it would take 7 
per cent for 12 years, and yon appeared to doubt it. I find that it produces $2W— 
that is 84 above the maturity. 7 per cent produces 8204. 

Q. That leads np to another line of immiry. What is the form of profit appor¬ 
tionment among the societies of Phiiadelphia?—A. They subtract there-do.;you 
mean between the series or between the memliers? 

(i. I mean what is called the partnership plan.—A. Yes. 

Q. Briefly describe that,please, so that a layman can understand it.—A. Where 
stock is issued in series the several serin i are supposed to be partners in the con¬ 
cern. One partner has put in only $12 per stiare; he has only been in a year; the 
other partner has put in $24, and has lieon in two years; then a third partner, 
three years. $!!(i. Now these are treated as partners, and the profits ascertained 
by finding out what the gain has lieen—the whole gain. That is divided according 
to the partnership plan or the rale o" three, just an application of the rule of 
three; and that division is made with the series then. Within that series each 
member gets his equal share. 

Q. Gets that proportion of the nrofits earned that his contribution Iiears to the 
total amount contributed?—A. That is it. 

Q. Well, you say you take no account of tho clement of compounding?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a large element over a series ot 12 years, is it not?—A. Of course; 
that is what I say. Now. as to tho interest paid, I have a society which ran out 
last month, and it was just 12 year.-, old: $144 1 bad paid in, and I gotont$2tX) 
per share. Now, I figure that I got' p<ir cent interest on my money. I do not 
count my compounding. The society did not get from the borrowers 7 per cent 
at alb It got from the borrowers tl per cent, and paid out some losses, bnt it had 
other gains from withdrawals, fines, and entiance fees, and all these several gains 
and losses resulted in 7 [ler cent gain. That is all simple interest. 

(By Mr. Oi,akkb.) Have yon discovered any tendency among workingmen 
of Philadelphia not to own homes nowadays, Imt to rent?—A. No; I think that 
still their ambition is to own their own homes. The development of the trolley 
lines makes it possible tor men to live outside of the city limits, and consequently 
has rednced the value of property within the city, and there are more houses 
to rent. There are more vacant houses in Philadelphia than I have ever seen 
before, due to the development of the outlying section. 

Q. And have many apartment houses been built in Philadelphia or in the near 
subnrbg?—A. Not at all until .I or U years ago, and rum they have 20 or 30 apart¬ 
ment houses, but they are usually for rich people.!. Jdo not know of any tor poor 
people. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Do you know of instances where building and loan 
aSBodations have been used by men in moderate circumstances to pay for houses?— 
A. Ob, yes; thousands—hundreds of them, anyhow. 

Q. Well, houses bringing $6,000, $S,060, or $10,000 each?—A. No; sneh houses 
are not wanted by people in moderate circumstances. 

Q. The middle class.'—A. The ordinary house on which money Is loaned by the 
building association ranges in price from $l,li00 to $4,1100. 

Q. Do yon know of any iiistaiices where the price has gone np as high as $8,000 
or $10,000, where they were paid for ont of the bnilding and loan association?—A. 
Yes; 1 bought one myself. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Washington, D. C., March IS, 1901. 

TESTItfOKT OF MB. WILLIAM SIFSOESS, 

President Intermtioml Pottery Company, Trenton, N. J. 

The commission met at 3 p. m., Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding. At that 
time Mr. William Burgess, president of the International Pottery Company, 
Trenton, N. J., appeared as a witness, and, being duly sworn, t^tiiied as foflows: 

O. fBy Mr. Litchman.) For the purpose of the record kindly give your name 
and post-office address.—A. William Burgess, Trenton, N. J. 

y. You are connected with the pottery business in that city?—A. Yes, I am; as 
president of the International Pottery Company and as secretary of the Trenton 
Potters' Association at the iiresent time. 

y. Have yon a written statement prepared that yon wish to submit to the Com¬ 
mission?—A. Yes, I have a statement to present as chairman of a committee 
appointed for the purpose. 

y. You will now please present it. 

Witness then read the following statement: 

The pottery industry, though comparatively young, has in recent years developed 
into such proportions as to make us feel proud to be called upon to represent a 
body of nmnufacturers whose business it is to take of the very dust of the earth 
and form it into things of usefulness and ornamental Iwauty, unsurpassed by any 
other industry or art known to man. 

1. HISTORY. 

We might divide the industry historically into the prehistoric, the early, the 
middle, and the modern periods. 

We have but one little glimpse into the prehistoric period. Among the very 
earliest developments of the pottery industry in England we tind that a certain 
earth sent to England from this country by the Cherokee Nation was found to be 
of great value to the potter of the sixteenth century. 

In 170.), the earliest period of which we have a record, a pottery was established 
in South Carolina which was of sufficient importance to cause alarm among the 
then well established potteries of England, for at that time Wedgewood wrote 
Sir William Meredith; 

“This trade of our colonies we are apprehensive of losing in a few years. They 
are establishing a new pot works in South Carolina. They have every material 
there equal, it not superior, to our own.'' From that early period nnnl 1853 we 
find efforts being made to establish potteries in Jersey City, Trenton, and East 
Liverpool. But they were puny and sickly ventures. 

Not until 18()3, which we will call the middle period, did the industry become 
of any commercial importance. We might almost say that the civil war was the 
accidental cause of its firm establishment in this country. The great demand for 
goods at unusually high prices, caused by vhe war tariff, but far more by the 
enormous premium on gold and the high rates of freight, was the direct cause 
and fostering influence which brought the' industry into commercial prominence. 
From that date until the Centennial Exposition the business steadily increased in 
munitude and rapidly improved in the quality of the wares. 

The modern [leriod dates from the Centennial Exposition in 1876. This exposi¬ 
tion gave, perhaps, the greatest impetus to the industry, acquainting the world 
with the possibilities of this country’s resources, and revealing to the manufac¬ 
turers themselves their own latent possibilities. 

Although the foundation for opr industry was laid between the civil war and 
the Centennial Exposition, yefit is within toe last 35 years that the wonderful and 
artistic superstructure of our modern American ceramics has grown and developed 
to its present proportions and high position in the pottery world of to-day. 

As we look over this period of our history we would note several prominent 
epochs. While, at the beginning of this period, we were making in commercial 
quantities the ordinary grades of yellow and Rockingham, C. C., and white granite 
wares, for table and toilet purposes, there was little or nothing being done along 
the artistic lines either in designs or decorations. 

A few artistically-minded men indirectly connected with the industry estab¬ 
lished small decorating shops to whom the manufacturers sold their white ware, 
and in return had them decorate wares for the pottery shipments. 

The demand for these goods, however, increased so rapidly that one after 
another of the manufacturers found it necessary to establish decorating d^rt- 
ments in their own' works. Some have developed the artistic and decorative side 
to such an extent that their wares are now produced only as a necessary medium 
on which the decorations are to be applied. 
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Cloady foUowing the egtablkhmest of the decorating departments came tin 
development of tiie so-oalled amitary wsras. Rapid progren has been made in 
recent yeara, so that articles, not only of nee bnt highly wnamentsl, are now pro¬ 
duced in Trenton—artiolee for sanitary purposes fr<w an ordinary soap slab to the 
elaborate and artistic bath. 

Tiles, ranging in quality from the cheapest floor tiie to those of most exquisite 
design and coloring, have been prodnced during this period. 

One of the most recent useful and mechanicnliy complicated additions to the 
industry is the manufacture of electrical fittings. 

We are to-d^ making in ail lines of clay products wares equal in quality and 
variety to the finest made in any p^ of the world. We quote from a prominent 
EngliA manufacturer having business in this country, which is a matter of let;- 
ord; “I am convinced that the Americans have superior materials to what we 
have in Staffordshire, or they could not produce the wares they do. They have 
every material necessary. The difficulty as to strength and soundness they have 
overcome, in my opinion.” , j 

Another manufacturer engaged in e-v^rting goods to this country stated: "I 
have been in the United States and have had opportunities of seeing the quality of 
their goods (referring to the American productsi. My impression is tiiat the 
goods they are now making are superior to our own.” 

2. CAUSES UNFAVOKABLE TO THE INDUSTKY. 

A. Among the causes unfavorable to the development of the pottery industry,! 
would put. first, want of adequate governmental protection. All the material 
requisites lie idly in the ground until accidentally, as stated above, the war pro¬ 
duced BO high a premium on gold os to afford a handsome jirotection to those 
desiring to start the manufacture of pottery wares in this country. 

If we look over the ceramic development throughout the world’s history, I 
believe vre will find that, without exception, the infant industry has been pro¬ 
tected and fostered by royal favor. We read in Holy Writ (I Chronicles iv, 22, 
“Jokin and the men of Chozebn and Joash and iiiaraph, who had their 
domains in Moab. These were potters. They dwelt with the King for his work.” 

In more modern times we need but refer to the Royal Copenhagen works, the 
Sevres Works of France; the Bow and Chelsea, the Royal Works of Worcester, 
and the Crown Derby, all of England, with numerous other potteries which were 
either directly under government control or under royal patronage and favor. In 
fact, the governments of Europe have thrown around this art the special mantle 
of tbeir protection. In England Wedgewood was made potter to the Queen, and 
unlimited royal favors were bestowed upon his work, protecting him for years by 
absolutely prohibiting the introduction of pottery from other countries. 

B. Until recent years the pottery business in this country was not considered a 
factor worthy of much governmental attention. The much higher recompense 
awarded labor in this country as compared with the poorer paid working classes 
of Europe has militated greatly against this industry 's development. The rate of 
duty imposed upon the foreign potter’s product in recent years, though seemingly 
large, has never been commensurate with the difference of wages paid for the 
same class ot work in foreign countries. 

C. 'i'nere are a few industries that require a more general knowledge of chem¬ 
istry and physics and more practical hard common sense and business ability than 
does our industry. 

D. The time consumed in the process of mannfacture is of such long duration 
and the most of our product is bulky. On these accounts a large amount of cap¬ 
ital is rrauired to start a plant on a paying basis. 

E. SkiUed labor and men of artistic education and, taste were wanting and had 
to be developed. 

F. Wealthy importers and awnts of rich foreign manufacturers have fought 
every inch of progress attained by the American manufacturer. The general tmd- 
ency of the American people to think that the imported article of any mannfac- 
tnre is superior to the domestic has been recognized and put to the best use by these 
agents of foreign manufacturers, and until recently this has been one of the most 
dUcnltobetactes to overcome. It is by sheer merit that the American product 
has forced itself upcm the notice and into the homes of the American people. 

■ O. WantofteclmicalsoboolshasretardedthemorerBpidgrovrtboftheindnstry. 

H, The greatest of all setbacks to the industry of recent years was the enact¬ 
ment of the Wilson tariff law, which gave the industry such a stnnning blow as 
to paralyze itifoi yeara 
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8. CAUSES FAVORABLE TO TBE DEVELOPMENT OF TBE mVBTav. 

A. As referred to abore, the high premium on gold daring the war times me 

the o^nal and at the same time the most favorable cause. 

& The natural resoaroee of oar coaatry, with unlimited beds of clay, fiat, feld- 
apar, and coal. 

C, The balky nature of the chaiper grades of ware. 

0. The length of time necessary between the placing of an order and the receir- 
ing of the Kooaa has bad an influence in onr favor. 

£. The Centennial, the New Orleans, and the Chicago expositions showed to 
the people what coaid be done. 

F. The resnlts of the information obtained by the Tariff Commission of 1882 
gave to onr legislators some idea of the extent and value of the indostry which 
resulted in tariffs which were protective to an extent. 

G. With the increased wealth of the conntry new demands for more artistic 
and costly goods were speedily answered by the American mannfactnrer. 

H. The opening of technical ceramic and art schools in recent years has been of 
great assistance in the production of superior grades of ware, and in more recent 
years the feeling among the masses that what Is of American make is good enongh 
for them, together with the real merit of the product, has been a great help and 
stimulus to our industry. 

4. WHEBK LOCATEa 

Potteries for the production of these wares are now located in Massachusetts. 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, and Missouri. 

.5. MATERIALS. 

Materials entering into onr production are derived from many States—Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Delaware, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and Texas. 

C, RESULTS, 

We find that in the last half century the business has developed from almost 
nothing to (approximately) two and a half million dollars in 1876, five and a half 
millions in 1882. and eighteen millions in 19U0, employing upward of twenty mil¬ 
lions of capital and 20,i)U0 employees, men, women, and children, and supporting 
directly and indirectly 30,000 more people. 

One noticeable fact is that in 1882 the rate of wages was to the materials used 
as 51 to 4i, while in 1900 it was as 04 to 31, showing the increase in the labor value 
of our improved product. 

It is also a noticeable fact that while the selling price of onr wares has been 
greatly reduced the wages paid to our labor have lieen, on the whole, increased. 

We would also note the improved conditions and surroundings for the laboring 
classes in the factories and in their homes. These and better understandings and 
more friendly relations between the employers and the employees give foundation 
for the belief that the pottery industry is here to remain as an ever-increasing 
factor in the industrial interests of this country. 

(j. (By Mr. Litchman.) What is the name of the company of which you are 
prendent?—A. The National Pottery Company. 

Q. How is that company made up?—A. it is a stock company under the State 
laws of New Jersey, having 1 do not know how many stockholders. It is a private 
stock corporation. 

Q. What is the capital stock?—A. One hundred and twenty-five thousand dol¬ 
lars. 

Q. It is not, then, a combination of several potteries?—A. No. 

Q. Is there such a combination in the trade?—A. Yes; there is a company, the 
Trenton Potteries Company, combining a number of companies. Mr. Campbell 
can sp^ on that question more intelligently than 1 can. 

Q, Yon simply represent, then, one corporation engaged in the business?-A. 
Yes. 

Q. And the special line of your work is what?—A. Table and closet ware; white 
ware. 

Q, Yon made reference to the difference in the rate of wages in the statmnent 
presented by yon. Have yon had any personal experience other than you have 
indicated in yoor statement?—A. Yes; rather a wide experience. 
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Q. Will yon kindly state what it vras?—A. I was oonsnl nndw Prekdent Barri* 
wn in the pottery district in Great Britain and had there opportunity of lookintr 
into all facts ana conditions and Scores relative to the wa^ paid there, whira 
enabled me to make comparisons with the wages paid in onr own coontry. 

Q. (By Mr, Phillips,) Were yon engaged in the pottery business in this conn* 
try at that time?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. LiTCBHaN.) We wonld like to have, as part of yonr testimony, a 
table of comparison. Of conrse, if yon have it now it would lie alight; if not, 
itconld be submitted when your tMtimony is given to you for revision.—A. 1 
have such a table, but of course it is a litUe antiquated; it is not quite up to date, 
but it is accurate, or was accurate at the time of ns compilation. 

Q. You have such a table with you?- A. I have such a table with me and can 
refer to the Consular Eeports, No. 132, September, 1891, page 41. 

y. Could you not, without too much trouble, bring that table down to date?— 
A. It would be almost impossible on my part, because one would have to be on the 
ground to get the foreign information. I know wagM have increasea in England 
in a general way. but just exactly how much the increase has been and What 
changes have been made it would be impossible to arrive at from this distance. 

y. You think the increase at home has kept pace with the increase abroad?-A. 
To answer that question 1 would have to explain a little more fully. Conditions 
have changed somewhat; certain articles that were formerly made by hand, or 
“ pressed,’■ as we say. are now Iwing made by machinery, pn our “jigger.” There 
is a fixed ratio of cost between those two, in a general way. The jigger work is 
two-thirds jiressed work, but most of that pressed work was done by apprentices 
at from 38.1 down to I.! per cent of the standard working list. 

y. At the time this table was made what was the relative rate of wages in the 
two countries?—A. There was a difference of 139 jier cent; they were 129 per cent 
higher in America than in England. The difference in the price of materials was 
47 per cent, they being that mneh higher in America than in England. 

y. (ByMr. Clabke.) Is the work done by the piece'?—A. Almost entirely. We 
have what we call day-wage work, but there is a certain stand to be taken for 
days’ work. For the kiln work, for example, we pay $2 a day, but the men expect 
to make $9 a week—Sl.M) a day. As a matter of fact, they often make more. 

y, (By Mr. Litohman.) Wul yon give us a fair statement of the rate of wages 
earned by employees in the Trenton potteries at the present time—say. during the 
year of KHK)'?—A. They have what they consider a minimum rate of wages. As a 
general thing they work by the piece, according to the standard scale, which we 
have. 

y. That scale is made up between representatives of the workmen and repre¬ 
sentatives of the employers'?—A. Yes. Last March we had a meeting in Pittsburg 
between manufacturers representing all the pottery manufacturers of the country 
and workmen representing all the laboring end, and we made a standard uniform 
scale, which, however, was not adopted in the East, after their representatives hod 
pledged themselves to see that it was adopted. But it is in use in every place in 
the West—in all the Western niannfactones. 

y. (By Mr. Phillips.) You spoke of the representatives of all labor people. 
Are the labor people emidoyed in the pottery industry organized'?—A. Yes; gen¬ 
erally. 

At that time the committee that came before us assured us that they represented 
every branch of the industry, in all its parts, and had full power to act and settle 
for the entire industry, Wc worked for two weeks over that list, and had a pretty 
hard time getting down to satisfactory figures and in producing a uniform wage 
scale to he adopted by the manufacturing and operative potters ol the United 
States of America, to go into effect May 1, 1900. 

y. Could you leave a copy of that for onr records, please'?— A. Yes. (See 
exhibit.) To go back to the question yon asked me. The wages are pa d almost 
entirely on the piecework basis, but they reckon that the presser must have at least 
$3.7.7 a day. 'That is the minimum. The jigger man, dish maker, and mold 
maker must have at least $ 5 a day. A big jigger man working on large machinery 
must have $3..'>0 a day. The kiln man must have $3 a day for a day's work, as 
specified in this wage scale. Those are the minimum rates of wages that ore 
paid. 

y. That is, you have to furnish work enough to yield that daily wage? Is that 
the idea?—A. No; not that; but they are not satisfied if their piecework price does 
not come up to that. It must all come up to that, and if we have any daily wage 
work to do on any article where piecework price is not settled, they get that much 
per day for their work. 

Q. Is the feeling between the employers and the employees at the present time 
harmonions?-A. Yes. 
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^ How long a time did this aCTeement of last Marcli corer?—A No time limit 
w. Then, nmeas it was set aside, it was for an indeSnite time?—A, Yes. 

Q. Has there been any increase in wages since 1891 to the present time?—A. 
Yes; there has been a decrease and an increase of 13i per cent. The redaction 
was made about the time the Wilson tariff bill went into effect, and the wages 
were restored when the Dingley law went into effect 
U Then, the rate of wages now is substantially what it was in 1891 and 189$?— 
A. les; the f«te of wages is. bnt there have fen a good many so-oalled fancy 
shapes inlrodnced, on which they get a higher rate of wages—a fecentage added 
to this particalar list; so that the actual wages drawn by potters I believe to-day 
is greater than they have ever been in the history of the business. 

Q. (iiy Mr. Litchhan.) We would like a statement showing about what the 
wages are for the potters in the different branches if you could supply it without 
too much trouble.—A. That would be a very difficult thing to do on account of 
the variation of the kind of work that is being done. One week a presser will 
earn $2$ or $23, and the next week he will not have the same work, and it will not 
pay him quite so well, and it will go down around $15 to $18. 

y. How are payments made of wages?—A. In Trenton, weekly; in the West, 
semimonthly. 

y. (By Mr. Philupb.) Can yon give us, approximately, the number each of 
men, women, and children employe in your works?—A. I could not give that 
information offhand. At the present time I know, approximately, that the adult 
male labor is far in excess of the female labor. 

O. (By Mr. Litchman.) You have no tenements connected with your fac- 
toiles?—A. No. 

y . Then the workmen either own their own homes or are tenants aside from any 
connection with the mill?—A. Yes; a great many of them own their own homes. 

y. Could you give a sort of idea of the number of days’ work in a year that they 
have at the present time, or have had, say, for the last 2 or 3 years?—A. I feel per¬ 
fectly safe in saying they have had at least 350 days' work; of coarse, leaving the 
Sundays out, but they generally have a shut down of a week at Christmas time 
and about the Fourth of July for repairs. Outside of that there has been steady 
work. 

y. Has the number of persons employed increased in the last 3 years as com¬ 
pared with 6 years ago?—A. Oh, yes. 

y. Then if there hra been no increase in the rate there has been an increase in 
the number of days’ work in the year and the number of people employed?—A. Yes. 

y. How about the hours of labor per day? How many hours per day’?—A. The 
nominal hours are 10 hours-from 7 to 6; but the different branches have different 
hours, and, being piecework, as amatterof fact they generally work about 9 hours. 

y. Is Saturday half holiday generally observed'?-A. In the summer time it is, 
but in the winter they generally shut down at 4 o'clock Saturday afternoon. 

y. (By Mr. Phillips.) Where do you get the best material to make the finest 
grade of goods. Where is it obtained?—A. There are 3 main ingredients that 
enter into the body of the ware; Flint, feldspar, and clay or kaolin. The finest 
feldspar comes from Maine, although that does not vary very much in quality. 
The nint comes from a number of the middle States, all being of equal quality; 
there is very little difference. The finest china clay and kaolin comes from 
Florida. I suppose yon would say Florida and North Carolina and South Carolina. 
Delaware produces a great deal of the clay that we use the greatest quantity of. 

y. I suppose the price of this material depends largely upon its quality?— A. 
Yes. 

y. The finest grade is of comparatively highest price per ton, is it not?—A. It 
is higher, bnt there is not as much variation in price as in the freight rates. It 
makes it very much more expensive to get clay from Florida or South Carolina 
than it does from Delaware. 

y. Where are the works located that make the flnegt grade of goods?—A, In 
answering that question I would say that the Ceramic Art Pottery, of Trenton, 
makes the finest grade of goods. They arc beautiful and high priced. Then the 
Bookwood Pottery, of Cincinnati, makes an entirely different fine of goods, but 
ezouisite in finish. Of fine tableware and china there is some made in Trenton 
and some at Syracuse. 

Q. Do you consider that equal to the china ware from abroad?—A, Yes, 

(j. You made the statement that we make about as good china as is made in ' 
Europe?-A. Yea. I would like to refer a little to more of a general line of table 
and toilet ware. 1 do not think we have anything that will run in quantity and 
quality equal to some of the best grades of French china ware for twle purposes 
at the present time. 
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Q. Witare tan tiie largest vwka looMed in tUs Isdnstot—A. At Salt Liter* 
pool ia the hugest, the oonoem known as the Ti^or & S^wiea Cwpany; bat 
the largest aggregation of potteries is the Trenfam Fotterles Company. 

Q. At East Liverpool do they make the finest grades, (» whM to the line of 
go(^ chiefly there?—A. They make three or four distinot lines of goods there. 
They make the china hotel goods principally, a very fine grade. Then they make 
a semlporcelain, which has an opaqhe body. They make the white graplte, which 
is the ordinary common line of white ware, and they make the OC WSm, which to 
a still cheaper grade. Then they make the yellow and Bockingbam 

Q. Have yon anything else to observe abont any of the other works that vroold 
be of interest or importance to the commission?—A. I think we onght to call 
special attention to the very great development in electrical porcelmn. That has 
made wonderfnl strides in ihis country, and to producing goods for in excess of 
anything made in any part of the world both in quantify and quality, 1 should 
say, not knowing positive^ about the quantity. 

Q. Where is tlmt chiefly made?—A. As far as any one center is concerned, 
Trenton. It is made in scattering places throughout the country, but Trenton to 
the principal center. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Yon spoke of manual training schools. Would you 
have them established expressly for the pottery indnstfy or have them as an 
adjunct to the general instruction in manual training?—A. 1 should have them sa 
an adjunct, as the manual school at the Ohio State University is at the present 
time. There is a school of ceramics there, and there is also a school in New York, 
at the Seventh Day Baptist concern up near Buffalo, Alfred University. The 
State has made an appropriation for a ceramic school in connection with that 
institution. There is a movement being made to establish a ceramic department 
at Rutoers College, in New Jersey. 

Q. Would you be in favor of State aid for such schools?—A. Yes. 

Q. Similar to that given the textile schools in MassacbasettB?—A. Exactly; just 
what we need. 

(j. Have yon any legislation to suggest in connection with your trade?—A, Ido 
not know that we have very much to suggest outside of the matter of freight 
rates. We have taken that up with the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
facts are that goods are being laid down all along the Mississippi—at St, Louis, 
Kansas City, andalmostanyofthe Western towns—from Liverpool, England, atcon* 
siderably less rates of freight than they are either from East Liverpool or Trenton 
to those points. For example; The last rate of freight tiiat we had from Liver* 

E ool, England, to St. Louis was 27 cents a hundred, while from Trenton to St. 
louis it was 41 cents a hnndred. Only as I got on the train to-day, a leading 
manufacturer was asking me aimut freight matters. He said: “ Do you know that 
they are landing goods at Philadelphia from Livertiool, England, at only S cents a 
hundred more than we are landing them from Trenton, which ia tmrty miles 
away?” 

Q, You have some water transportation from Trenton to Philadelphia, have 
yon not?—A. Yes; but the railroads control the canal, so there is Uttle In that. 

(J. Is this difference in freight sufficient to overcome in any way the tariff 
duty?-A. Notatall. In the West it is. In the For West and on the Pacific coast 
the duty cnie no figure, because the English manufacturers can land their goods 
by sailing vessel, taking a longer time and going round the Horn, at such a rate, 
that the duty amounts to nothing at all. I remember one example where they 
were landing them at about $2.50 a ton at San Francisco, when our rate was $27 a 
ton: so that the duty cut no figure at that time at all, on the Pacific coast. 

Q. (By Mr. Philups). Under those conditions do you sell any goods from the 
Eastern potteries in the Rocky Mountains or on the Pacific coast?-A. I do not 
think they do of any consequence. I know we do not. They may sell some from 
East Liverpool in bulk carload lota. They may do that, but we have no trade 
there. 

Q. What reason do you assign for the railroads making such a great dtotinotion 
between the foreign and domestic goods in the freight ratea?-A. I have no ezifia- 
nation, and can not conceive of any reason why it would be done. 

Q. Are the railroads in any wiro connected with the ships that bring these 
materials over?—A. Yes; they must be. They are, because they are Umded 
almost entirely from Newport News, from England, and go by the OlMsapeake 
and Ohio Railroad west. 

Q. What have you to suggest as a remedy for this great wroim that is peipe- 
tn^ on your people?—A. I do not know that we have anytmng to sn«w 
except to g»t the freights equalized. We understood that the law is that iheTong 
haul shall never be less thtm the short haul In this particular case, from New¬ 
port News to San Francisco or St. Louis, including the 3,000 milM of water 
freight, the rate to 14 cents a hundred less than it to from Trenton to St. Louis. - 
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Q. Yoa spoke of baring a case More tie Interstate Commaoe Oommim,. 
what became of that?—A. That particular case was appealed to 
Court of the United States, and the court decided in favor of the Mhoad. 

Q. (By Mi. KamEDY.) You said yon supposed these goods were haded at 
"*rrpat News by ships running in connection with the Chesapeake and Ohio 
BaimMd. Do you know that that is so?—A. / do not inow the connection between 
m railroad and the ships, but I know they are landed at Newport News and take 
that ront^ the Western points. 

Q. Tha™ the practice ^nerally, is it?—A. Yes; and in that connection I would 
like to call the oommiasion's attention to the fact that they go through in bond. 
There is no examination made there by the customs au&drides, and when there 
is any examination it is nwrely formal and a farce. They will take off the end of 
a crate and nail it up amin. We feel that so far as actual examination for tariff 
purposes is concerned, the law is not being carried out as we hoped it would be 
when the tariff was enacted. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is the duty specific or ad valorem?—A. It is an ad 
valorem duty; but the Gterman goods are being sold now in this conntr con¬ 
siderably cheaper at a GO per cent rate of duty than they were at a 86 per cent 
rate of duty, and most of those German goods are coming in through Newport 
News and goi^ from Newport News to New York City and Philadelphia. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Are they examined by inspectors and apprsJsers in New 
York and in St. Louis, the point of destination?—A. In St. Louis I believe they 
are, but not in New York. They pass through an examination at Newport News 
and avoid it at New York. 

(j. Yon think that examinations at Newport News are defective and inefficient?— 
A. I only know from conversations 1 have had with one who went there, who 
stated that the examiner did not know one piece of ware from another by name, 
to say nothing of the value of the ware. 

Q. Have you made any complaint about that to the Treasury Department?—A, 


Q Has it been heeded?—A. Yes; an expert went from New York and remained 
there for some time to instruct the examiner there, and tried to get things in bet¬ 
ter shape. Importations were suspended for a short time while this other exam¬ 
iner was doTO there: they did not come over quite so fast. 

Q. You think they have been resumed since?—A. Yes; the goods are coming in. 

Q. (By Mr. Phillips.) And under the same conditions, are they? Have the 
condittons improved?—A. I do not know. This man is supposed to know more 
about the business than he did before the New York examiner went down to 
instruct him. 

(By Mr. Clarke.) Yon find no fault with their being examined at Newport 
News instead of New York if the examination is efficient?—A. No; there would 
be no objection to that. In fact in this connection we were instrumental in hav¬ 
ing Mr. Mark Brewer, ex-Congressman, who is a potter and one of the most intel¬ 
ligent of potters, appointed as assistant appraiser at the port of New York. He 
did very efficient work there, so efficient that the importations into the port of 
New York were very greatly reduced. They came some other way. It was not 
any handier for them to come to Newport News than to come to New York. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) Yon know that the administrative section that is 
attached to all tariff bills is in force in every part of this country?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the same rules that obtain in New York obtain in Newport News?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And In New Orleans and San Francisco. In every case of an infraction of 
that kind is it not proper on the part of the pottery men to make protest to the 
Treasury?-A. I presume it would be, but it is almost impossible to get evidence 
unless someone lives there. 

Q. Undoubt^y. Still, would it not be worth while to do it?—A, I think per- 
l»ps it would if we had authority to go in and inspect and find out something 
about it. But you know that outsiders are not allowed inside of the ininpection 
room unless they have some authority. 

Q. Where the goods are landed finally under bond and come into the hands of 
we local appraiser could not you men know exactly what was omning in in the 
bonded line?—A. Oh, yes. Of conrse, anything coming through in bond, it does 
not make any difference where the port of entry is. There is no examination 
then. 

(). So that finally your appraiser at the delivery of the bonded goods has an 
(qmmtunifyof knowing exactly what is in the whole of it?—A. Tee. 

Q. Do you think that is a proper remedy?—A. Yes, if we have competent men 
at each port of entry or port of destination. 
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Q. (ByHr. Liroaiuif.) Woiildft8pecifiodii^bef«Mil^t—A. It woold. 
.Amoican potters wen hm for several m(»ths anring the forautios of the prea- 
ent tariff law, and we had it in sach shape test we knew it wonld be satista&nry 
and workable, as did also Colonel Tiohenor, who was a tariff expert; bnt Snrator 
AlUsott and Senator Aldrich simply wonld not have it that way. Iliey said t]»t 
they wonld allow ns to have a specific doty, bnt they cnt the rate so teat it was 
almost nothing, and we had to go back to tee old ad valorem rate, which was ' 
not satisfactory and I do not believe ever will be satisfactory in iblleotiag tee 
duties from those who are intentionally dishonest from tee other aide. We^ve - 
little or no trouble with English goods. We had a good deal of trouble wite the 
French goods a year or two ago. and a great many involoes were hrid np. I 
think all tee French goods, or almost all, were Imported by the macnfaotnrers’ 
agents here and then sold, bnt the Gtennan goods are something that the examiners 
themselves say they do not know bow to manage. They vary so In price teat 
they claim there is no standard, and yet the Government has had their expats 
abroad looking into all the German makes and trying to arrive at a standard. 

Q. (By Mr. Fabqdhar.) Under the tariff yon have never from the first hod any 
but ad valorem duties, have yon?—A. No. 

Q. Ton said that your bnaness was built up through the difference in the price 
of gold?—A. Yes. 

(j, Could not your business exist at all without tee American tariff?—A. Not 
in its present condition. There is only one way of keeping it going without the 
tariff, and that is by reducing the cost of the goods, which is simply labor and 
material. We have not the control over material, and consequently the reduction 
would have to fall on the labor, which is not overpaid compared with that of 
other like indnstries in this country. 

Q. Yon regard your present ad valorem duties as insufficient?—A, No; if they 
are properly collected I believe the present duty is satisfactory. If it was highw 
there would be more incentive to fraud. 

Q. With the exception of brown or yellow ware, your duties are now twice 
what they were under the Wilson bill, are they not?—A. From nearly 80 and 55 
to 85 and 00 for the white. 

Q. And would not the exception of the tariff bill of certain classes of imported 
goods be just as good as a specific duty?—A. As to the mass of foreign goods dis¬ 
criminating against German goods, for instance, that would be all right. 

(j. Why was Rockingham undecorated ware put at 40 cents?—A. Because we 
were making so much of it here. It is bulky stuff, and it was so cheap that the 
freight item and the transportation on the other side were to be considered. It 
had never been as high as that. Our present rate of duty is the same os it was 
under the McKinley law. It is exactly the same rate and the same as in the law 
before that. The act before the McKinley law did not char^ a duty on packa^, 
and teen there was more fraud. At that time all in one invoice 1 had coming 
across 55 mr cent of tee total invoice was package and 45 per cent ware. 

Q. (By Kennedy.) I would like to ask you if all this Japanese ware that 
we see in stores in different cities, Atlantic City particularly, is imported ware?— 
A. Yes; most of it. 

(i. Is some of it manufactured in this country?-A. 1 do not know whether 
there is any manufactured at all. I do not know of any at the present time. 
There was some years ago at a little town np the Hudson River, but in very small 
quantities. But there is no object in manufacturing it. Yon can not possibly 
produce it at the price you can import it 

Q. There is no deception about that ware? It is all genuine Japanese ware?— 
A. Oh, I think so. It is Japanese ware. We were very much alaimed about teat 
Japanese ware some years a|;o on account of the excessively low wage rate in 
Japan, and then some machinery went from Trenton to Japan to make potoy 
there; bnt we felt very much more contented after we learned that thwe is no cer¬ 
tainty of an importer getting his order after it is placed. A good many orders 
having been placed there, they would make one lot and never duplicate it, so that 
as a commercial competitor in our line the Japanese have not yet assumed very 
great proportions. 

Q. You spoke about some of your workmen making 9 days in a week; is that 
very extensive in the pottery trade?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. On overtime work?—A. Yes; for that particular branch of tee work—the 
kiln wmrk. They wonld not be contented with $2 a day if they could only make 
6 days a week, 

Q. Is it desirable to have men make 9 days?—A. Oh, they get home at 5 o'clock. 

Q. And go to work when?—A. At 7 in the morning, and take from 16 minutes 
to half an hour for lunch, which is something that I do not think is known in any 
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other industry. Again, they have an honr at noon and go home from half past 4 
to half past 5 in the sfternu<)n. 

Q. And go back again?—A. Oh, no, no: they make their time in those honrs. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is that done in the tilling of the kiln?—A. Yes. 

Q. W W is the amount that is put in in the tilling of the kiln?—A. It is so many 
boxes of wares. 

O. (By M*. Kennedy.) It is not by hours, then, it is by stnntf—A. By stunt. 

Q. (By BApresentative Bell.) 1 would like to ask one question about the wage 
scue. You speak of the difference in wages in Europe and this country. I notice 
the English statistics are constantly mentioned and the facts given in the com¬ 
parisons, and you say that the wage in this country is so much and in England it 
Is so much less. Still yon tind that the cost of living, etc., in England is as much 
as in the United States, or nearly so. do you?—A. I tried to tind a report 1 had before 
coming down, but I have mislaid those consular reports giving the cost of living 
in England as compared with Trenton, having the two pottery centers compared 
with one another and comparing bouse rent and the same grades of clothing. 
There is very little difference in the actual cost of living if they live the same way. 
But the English potter is perfectly willing to wear a flannel shirt and a handker¬ 
chief around his neck from one week’s end to another. That is the way they come 
to this country generally. When they are here a few weeks or a few months, they 
want to do as their neighbors do, and have a wdiite shirt and a white collar and a 
nice necktie and a pair of patent-leather shoes, or something of that kind. They 
actually spend a good deal more money here. But if they lived in the same way 
that they do over there, I doubt whether living would coat but a very small frac¬ 
tion more than it does there. They have to spend more money here on account of 
the climate. In the winter and in the summer they have to live in a different way. 
They have to have different kinds pf food, and in that way it makes living in the 
United States more expensive. But living in the same way in the two countries, 
using the same articles of food and clothing just in the same way, the only differ¬ 
ence would be a matter of difference in rent; and, then, if they lived in the same 
w^ with the same kind of houses that they do there, there would be .-ery little 
difference in that. There they have no cellars in the houses, simply brick walls, 
and the matter of having a furnace or anything of that sort under a house among 
that class is something unknown. They have a single spigot outside to draw tlieir 
water from, and they have not any hot and cold water m the house. That is a 
thing unknown, and in that connection I am gladthat point wash, ought up. The 
reason why we have taken the English rate of wages and compared them with the 
American is because the English wages are the highest paid to this class of labor 
next to the American; the French come next, and the German are almost half 
what the English pay. 

Q. (By Mr. Claeke.) How do the savings of the pottery operatives abroad 
compare with them in Trenton?—A. I do not know that I can answer that (lues- 
tion intelligently, because I have not the facts. There is one instance that will 
illustrate the amount of savings. While I was in England they had an unusually 
severe winter. Their water pipes are not buried very deep and the frost got in 
and shut the factories down tor 2 weeks. During that time they had to open soup 
kitchens to keep these people going. There were no large savings in a general 
w^ stored up among those people. That was in the town of Burslem. 

Q. Have you any data as to the savings of the operatives in Trenton?-A. No. 

Is it a fact tmt generally they do accumulate and make deposits in savings 
banks?—A. 1 think, lute those engaged in all other indnstries, there are some fru¬ 
gal men among them that do save iinite a little. We had one man, an Italian, as 
an extreme illustration, who made the cheapest grade of stuff that we make in the 
pottery, namely the cases that the ware is fired in. He retired after some years on 
the place. I asked him what he was going to do. He was going to live off his 
income. 


“What income have you got?” I asked. 

“I have 29 houses that I am drawing rent from,” he replied. 

His was an extreme instance of frugality. On the other hand, there are a great 
many men that come in for their pay Saturday afternoon and come in again Mon¬ 
day morning and want to borrow a dollar, after going off with from 115 to $20 the 
Batnr^y afternoon before. As a rnle, I should say the potters were like all other 
maohanics; perhaps a good many of them are frugal. 

Q. Is it your opinion from your observations in both countries, and from your 
knowledge of the wages paid in both countries, that they can vyith equal prudence 
save more and still live according to the American style in this country?—A. No 

SS neBtion about that. I have ask^ the most frugal men in this country that ques- 
ilf and they have acknowledged it. 

Mr. BIennbdy.) Have you any controversy with the Jiggermen uid 
srs’ Union of Trenton?—A. No; we have no controversy. There is a 
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oontroversy between the National Urotberhoo<1 of Operatives in the country at 
large and toe local jiggermen at Trenton on this scale of wnm. 1 think yon were 
in the room when 1 spoke of the uniform scale. They wonld not stand up to the 
action of the brotherhood at Pittsburg; said they had no authority to ask for them. 
The consequence is we are paying in the East at the old rate of wages, which is 
considerably higher than they are paying in the West, which they are now paying 
on the new uniform scale of wages. 

(j. Are your relations with this union cordial and satisfactory so far?—A. Both 
unions. 

Q. You do not know that they have any complaint to make against their 
employers at ally—A. No. If you had met us in Trenton there was one of the 
prominent jiggermen who works on the place that was going to represent the men 
there. 

Q. That is why I asked. 1 have a letter here in which they s|ieak about appear¬ 
ing before the commission.—A. They gave me a copy of their constitution and 
by-laws to see whether it was satisfactory. 

Q. (By Mr. Fahquhar.) As yon have some knowledge and experience of both 
sides in establishing your work in Trenton, what have you to say as to the differ¬ 
ence in efBcieucy of the American workman and the English workman, and the 
amount each turns out and the wages earned?—A. The English workman is put 
through a longer and more severe school of trial. The consequence is, as a role, 
he tome out a lietter finished article. As far os the efiictency of the machinery is 
concerned, there was a party from Australia visiting this country during the past 
Slimmer, an Englishman wanting to start works in Australia. He went to Eng¬ 
land to get points. Some of the most prominent English iiianofacturers there 
said, “if you want to get up-to-datemachiuery go to America," .and he came over 
here and inspected the American works. 

[A.—Exhibit in connection with Mr. Burgess's testimony.) 

Uniform vjage miale lulojitrd hy tlw maniifachiriii(i and ojieriif/iv potters of the 
United States of America, to take efirct May I. /.wo. 

Whits iiimnite ash 8EMi-PourKi.AiN 

rI.AV MAKlNO. 

Iron chambers presses. 1 cent per hsir, including all pugging and delivery ef clay on elevator. 

nii'riNO. 

Ware thrown out on grid and not sponged at tub.tr. (ssnls per kilnman's day’s work. All pin 
ware placed in flrst ring to ho paid at samo rate as kiln work 

Hooking warc.ai cents per kilnman's day's work. Kii-m to furnish sponges and gatherer 
where ware has to bo gatliorod. Ware to lie delivered at tuii. and glase to be delivered and 
sieved hy firm. All extra dipping to he settled hy standing cemmittM. 

Day wage, dipping. 

DISH .MAKINU. 


Bakers: 

Oval— 

gUnch. 

DisheK: 

Oval— 

Scinch.(W 

4.inch.10 

7-iiich.18 

K-inch.16 

Hincb . 18 

6- lnch. Vi 

7- inch.13 

lOlnch.18 

llinch.20 

9- incli.10 

10- inoh. .18 

Square— 

a-incli.13 

4- ixtcb.U 

5- lnch.15 

Wnch.16t 

7.lnoh .ni 

13-mcb.28 

]4*incli.29 

15-inch.87 

lO-inch.37 

18-lmli.48 

Square, plain - 

Olncb.161 

7-lnch...17* 

B-luch.30 

B-inch.20 

e-incb .22* 



Dishes: 

Oval— 

IMncb. 27* 

Kincb.80 

la-inch.83f 

S'lnob..09 

4*incb .-.10 

5-incb.*.11 

14*incb.40 

IMnch.82 


Fancy festooned and emhoased dtshes to be s.t by standing committee. Day wage on dish 
machine or for dlshmaker, $3 per day. 

The number of apprentices at the disbmaking trade shall be 1 apprentice to every 8 jonr- 
neymen or leas, and shall serve 5 years, sabjectto the same disconnt as the apprentice presaer. 
Borne conditlonB as pressera as u> discount off for clay. 
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IIANDLINQ. 


Cbftmber covers, torued.. 

ChAmbert: 

Handling. 

Knobbing covers. 

Ttmed-ap bandies. 

Cupe: 

Obooolato, extra thin. 

Ooffee- 

Block'handled. 

Open handle. 

Extreme extra thin.. 
A. D., open handle.... 
A. D.. block-handled.. 

Jnmbo. 

Hotel. 

Tea- 

Block'handled. 

Thin, open handle_ 

Extreme extra thin. 

Hotel. 

Toy- 

Open handles. 

B!(x:k-bandled. 

CuAtardB; 

Ordinary.-. 

Thin. 

Egg cups, double. 


10.12 

.08 

.OT) 

.(m; 


M 

M 

.06 

M 

.m 

.08 

.fQi 

.04 

M 

.04* 

04 

.(»* 

04 

.(Hi 



10.08 

.06 


itos. 

Mustache cups, lip and handle. 

Mustards: 

Handling. 

Sticking on knolw. 

Cutting covers. 

Spoons. 

Spitting cuixs: 

Turned-up handle. 

Pressed handle. 

Spoon holders: 

Turned, sticking on foot. 

Two handles. 

Sugars, hotel; 

Handling. 

Sticking on ears. i . 

Sugars, toy: 

Two handles. 

Sticking on oars. 

Teapots, toy. spouting and bundling.... 


.20 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.06 


.06 

.20 


Where covering or ringing of oups oxists, same prices to Is* paid as heretofore. 


KANDI.INU—AiMMtENTlCKK' K( ALK. 


First year, 20 per cent; second year, 16 per cent; third year, in per cent off. 


.ITOOKHINO 


Basins: 

Mouth.80.18 

Outside.35 

cniamboi*s—Continu<»d. 

Cable, 12s. 

Turned, same as cable. 

Inside^ 9s.2.6 

Creams: 

Bowls: 

Oyster— 

24s, with ball or bat, turned.03* 

Block, Individual. 

Cu]«: 

Turned . 

OOe, with bail or bat, turned.03* 

Where necessary to run up, all 

sizes.. 

Punch— ^ 

T'lnoh.20 

A.inrti .20 

Cuspidors, Jiggered only. 

Egg^nps: 

Donblo. 

Single, “block”. 

Ewers. 

8-tocli. fSi 

10 -lnoh.s* 

Fruits: 

Plato. 

aOsisponged.0^ 

Ice creams; 

Plain. 

Bt. Dennis— 

jUlsiaes. with ball or bat, turned. .03* 
Where necessary to run up, all 
sizes.04* 

Brush vases: 

Toilet.10 

Festooned. 

Jugs: 

Hall-boy- 

12s. 

2te. 

Turned.06 

Butters: 

Individual- 

Plain...02* 

Ordinary— 

86. 

12b. 

Festooned.03 

Covered- 

Cable, Jigger only, 8 pieces.22* 

Ordinary round, Jigger only, 3 

pleoes.20 

Plate bottom, 3 pieces.16 

80b. 

86b. 

428. 

Mnni 

Qske plates: 

80b, turned. 

'With logs.10 


OMMTolee: 

8>ln(^.30 

•-iiuA.as 

M-taudt.40 

Ohambeni 

ToOet.S6 

Gable, at.. .26 

Mustards: 

Turned. 

Covers. 

Navies: 

Plain, scalloped— 

Subll.86 

81]><^ liulde. 


10.20 

.60 


06 

08 

02 

03* 

60 

04 

(13 

80 

18 

oat 

03* 

02 * 

08* 


.18 
• Ifr 
.14 


.18 

.16 

.18 

.11 

.(» 

.00 

.03* 

.08* 


.(B* 

.03 
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Uniform wage scale adopted by the manufacturing and op^ive potters of the 
UnitM States of America, rtc.—Continned. 

jiaoKBiNO—contliraed. 


Natoea-Contisned. 

Plain, scalloped— „ „ 

Platofr—Continoed. 

Flat, plain— 

5inchinfiide.. i* 

6 inch inside.Jg 

8 -inoh. -0*^ 

ntfr..Oil 




Much .no* 

10 inch inside.00 

inch outside.W 

Jinchouteide. w 

H-inch . 

Soup, festooned— ^ 

5-lnch..05* 



6 inch outside.10 

7 Inch outside.jO 

8 inch outside. JO 

9 inch outside.J; 

^inch. 

Saucors: 

Tea, colloe and A. D.S* 

Hotel.<W 

Oyster- 

54s. It* 

aos.(» 

808.Ifl i 

Hotel, when stamped in clay.W* 

Jumbo— 

Festooned.® 

Plain.0* 

Extra thin.(» 

Palls: 

Funnel top.oo 

Festooned. 

,wa 

Plain. 08i 

i*'ancy toilet iwiil, flat top cover.«» 

Plates, coupe souiwn: 

6 -lnch.« 

7‘inch....... -. wi 

Plates: 

Plat, festooned- 

S-inch.« 

4-inch. b* 

6 ‘incb.04J 

... 

7 inch.[»j 

.. 

Festooned.OB* 

8 lop jars. 

.Soaps, jigger only: , „ , , . 

Loose drainer (Including drainer).. .18 

Fust drainer.*6 

Hpittoons: , 

Low parlor.« 

Tall parlor.^ 

Spoon holders, stuck up.* 

'^*Tndivldual, round, complete.06 

Ordinary.fV 

4-incb. IfJ 

Tea pots; „ 

e-Sch i ordmarytoy. w 

Where unusual conditions or Inconvonloucoe exist loyond the arerage the jiggennan shall 

receive a percentage extra, the same to l»e fixed by the standing comm.ttw. 

When a^w is put on a jigger ho shall be selected from jigg^fmAQ • h^per, when fonnd 

competent, at regular journeyman's wages. 

I^y wage—ordlnarv jigger. Pi. 

Se S^wagTp^ies^^be^i^d ouly ponding a settlement of piece prices. 

KILN WOUK. 


Placing blsqao kilns 215 cubic feet a day. 

Su^^e§*war6*to lles^ngM™ WhSe there is an ascension of a talt to the men room 
or dipping room there shall bo one haU day added to kiln and 1 f®}' 

^ere the distance from the door of the green room or dipping rMm Is betimn «l and TO f^ 
to the kiln door an extra half day shall be allowed Where the '“-iPi"??'*^““^5? 

feet 1 day extra shall be allowed. Where the distance is between 1011 and 155 feet an extra U 
days Bb^ f>d flowed ^ „ s.a _i 

Avery piii bung placed In tbe first ring sbaU want ovals. 

Journeymen kUnmen ^ for each day’s work in the kiln. 

Bench boi8|2..'W for each day’s work in the kiln. ua... .^—1.-«si 

China placing bisque and glost to remain same as hewtoforo in b« 

When it becomM necessary to put on an apprentiw he sb^I wrve J y€»i^ 1 he 
shall be paid out of the offlce» after which ho shaH rewire a day out of 


year, fl.S) per day; last year. 16 per cent less than journeyman s warn, 
time after Smontis. Not more tSm 1 apprentice to «journeymen ta allowed. Wh«n>„.-_._ 
yenient tbe apprenUces on the gloat and Mwjue shall exchange at the 
In shops where there are less than 8 journeymen in the crew they ahaU be entitled to IS 

*'^maeoatdty of Blnmen eiiets the manufacturers shall hare the privUMteot pnWngm m 
t 0 hr\ skAii Twk t>bM fif ntcmlAp ioaFnermaD rates. thff^SXOSSS of his regular 


a ppr entice. 

w^aa 


time they give to teaching the appren 
reppoDBlUe for tbe worknaanahlp of said 


on » milUO W Uie auuuiou us vysam«av*e.*w~ -- 

and it is underetood that tolOlJunen aretohe 
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Uniform wage ucale adopted by the manufacturing and operative potteri of the 
UnitM States of America, (rfc.—Continiied. 

HOLD HASIItO. 


Block¬ 

ing. 


Casing. 


Making. 


8,4,6,flinch.per dozen.. 

7,8,91ncb.do.... 

lOJl.iainch.do-... 

BafduB: 

Ootsldo, all sizes.do.... 

Inside,(dl bIzos .do.... 

Month, all flizes.do.... 

Baflins, ping.each.. 

Batterfl...do..., 

Ihitting and wedging hlonk.do.... 

Bedpans.do.... 

Bidet pans.do— 

Bird liaths, all sIzob .do— 

Bono dishes.per dozen.. 

Bottom molds...,.each.. 

Bowls: 

24h, 8flB, dfls.per dozen.. 

43s.do.... 

18a.do.... 

fifl.lSs.do.... 

is.fls...do— 

Punch,Sparta. each.. 

Bread trays: 

Round.do— 

Oval.do.... 

Brush trays.do.... 

Brush vases.do.... 

Butters: 

Covered, fl parts.do.... 

Ooverod, 7 i)arts, Hd. 10.do.... 

Fastdrainor, oimii.do.... 

Butter covers, single.do.... 

Butters, Individual.. per dozen.. 

Cake plates,fancy.each.. 

Cake stands: 

7 to 14 Inch.do.... 

16 to 30 inch.do.... 

Celerytrays.do.... 

Chair pans: 

6 to 7 Inch.per dozen.. 

8 inch and upwards.do.... 

Chambers: 

Presses and covered.each..-. 

1&, jiggered, uncovered.per dozen.. 

Os, fls,jigger^, uncovered.do.... 

is, jiggered, uncovered.do.... 

Covers,BiDgle.do.... 

Covers, pressed,douUo...each... 

Randles.do..., 

Bows.do.... 

Ohooolato pots.do... 

Chums for cups, mugs,and bowls.do... 

Chums from ^ up.do... 

Combinets. do..., 

Comports; 

nessed.do... 

Sports. do... 

CospMores.body only.do.... 

Covered dishes,all sizes.do... 

Cracker jars: 

Hanoled.do... 

tjuhaudled. do... 

Crud&zes.do... 

Creams: 

lndependoDt.and restaurant.do... 

Double lippM^.*.do... 

Creams, Sis, do... 

..do... 

^ Coffee. 4 ^...perdoz. 

^ Feed,canary,mocking.do... 

TM,allelses..?!^.do... 

Dishes; • 

8^to01floh..,*.lR. do... 

7 and 8 Inch .do... 

9 to 13 Inch.do... 

18 to 18 inch.*.do... 

Dish-makers'flag to: * 

Mlnobee.do .. 

aoinohes. do... 


$0.30 

.30 

.30 

.60 

.GO 

.GO 


l.M) 

1.10 

.50 


.GO 
..W 
.75 
1.10 
1 10 
.50 

.45 

.45 

1.90 

1.06 

1.70 

1.70 

.76 


1.10 

1.50 


.GG 

.55 

2.65 

1.06 

1.06 

1.06 

.45 

.66 

.30 

.20 


.60 

2.(fi 

2.40 


1.18 


1.85 

1.80 

.35 

.85 

.85 


.30 

.30 

.30 

.45 


$0.80 

.30 

.80 


.60 

.60 


1.90 

1.10 

.60 


.60 

.60 

.75 

1.10 

1.10 


45 

.46 

1.90 

1.05 

1.70 

1.70 

.75 


1.10 

1.50 


.66 

.66 

2.65 

1.05 

1.05 

1.05 

.45 

.55 

.80 


9.05 

2.40 


.80 

1.18 


.80 

.30 

.30 

.45 


$0.40 

.65 

.80 

1.50 

1.75 

1.10 

.46 

.08 

.26 

.60 

.50 

.20 

.70 

.08 

.45 

.40 

.60 

1.10 

1.85 

.25 

.10 

.16 

.46 

.30 

.40 

.56 

.35 

.10 

.25 

.16 

.60 

.75 

.16 

1.00 

1.60 

.85 

1.10 

1.25 
1.40 

.70 

.20 

.10 

.08 

.05 

.10 

.18 

1.60 

.46 

.25 

1.26 
.76 

•75 

.65 

.16 


.20 

.85 

.30 

.40 

.80 

.85 

.40 


.75 

1.40 


.40 
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MOU) MAsiNO—conttnaod. 



Block¬ 

ing- 

Casing. 

12.05 

8.06 

3.37 

.8(1 

kUUag. 

Ewers: 

2 . (ft 
i 8.:i7 
.») 

10.70 

.60 

8.00 

.10 

.65 

.10 

.06 

.10 

.80 

.50 

.50 

.66 

.66 

.76 

.76 

.95 

.06 

1.10 

1.60 

.60 

.85 

.60 

.80 

1 .60 

1 .56 

.45 

! .35 

.80 
.10 

.60 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.65 

1 .60 

' .60 

.40 

.16 

.40 

.874 

.36 

.no 

.35 

.80 

.10 

.85 

.80 

.36 

.85 

.60 

.66 

.75 

60 

.874 

.80 

.46 

.85 

1 

.66 

.66 

.85 

.40 

.46 

.10 

.48 

Moatb.‘.do_ 

FoottNktht.each.. 

Footers, all kluda.do.... 




Handles: j 

Cupandmag.*.do... 1 

Chambers and jug. do | 

Ice creams.per dozen. 

Jardinieres, ordinary: 

I 

.m 

1 .85 

.80 

.80 

.35 







7-lnc'h.do. . 









IMnch.do .. 






14-inch.do. 

Jars,flat top. l)ody only.l«*v doz 

Jar fovers, flat.do.... 

Jelly cans.do.... 

• Si) 

:i!?| 

.IK, 

■s* 

.3?, 

do 

Oa.do.... 

128 .do ... 

24ato4t<s.do . . 

Covers.do.... 

Handles. .do.... 

Hall boy, jiggered— 

l.«» 

1 m 

1 VIJ 
1.85 
55 
.:ki 

l.UU 

1.90 

1.90 

.55 

! .30 










Jiggered— 










1 . 


l^adles: 

Soup and sanco.do.... 

.85 

.85 




Mugs; 

Jiggered.perdoz.. 

.87* 

i.nu 

i.ai) 

.87* 

. 

.37* 

i.au 

1.30 

.37* 

Pressed,complete.do... 

Shaving,complete.do .. 




Mustai^.do.... 

Mustards: 

1.35 

.85 

i 

.50! 

.50! 

.00 

.66 

.06 

.66 

IS sss sss 

___s 

Covers.do.... 

Nappies: 

i4to5inch.do... 

6 to8inch.do....! 

9andl01nch .'.do.... 

Oval and 8quare— 

6 to8incb ...do... 

9andl01nch...do....i 

Patch boxes: 

Body...per dm:.. 

.1 

-.»1 

Pickles.do— 

dP 

,80 

Plates: 

Ple,6to6inch.do.... 

Plo,»and lOisdi.d*... 

fl4to41iich.do.... 

5 and 0 inch.do.... 

7and81nch.do... 

1 

.874 

.87* 

.37* 

.87* 

.87} 

Pnfl boxes...do... 
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Uniform wage scale adopted bg the manufacturing and operative potters of the 
United States of Ameruxi, efc.—<!onfimied. 


MOLD MAXHiO—continned. 


Casting. Making. 


Notched......each- 

single ...do.... 

Ring stand: 

Hand tree. .do_ 

Bowls.pordoz.. 

Sancen: 

Teaandcoffee....do ... 

ToyandA. D......do 

Prult.do.... 

Salads.each.. 

Sauce boats: 

Oompleto_.do_ 

...perdoz.. 

Sick feeders. 

Ship bottles. do 

Slop jars: 

18.do.... 

2k and 38. do 

Soaps: 

Covered. do 

Slabs.do . 

Past drainer.do , 

Slabs with hoops.do 

Hanging, 8 poru.do.... 

Spit cups, iMt tops or loose.do_ 

Spittoons, 4 pieces. do 

Stove founts.per doz.. 

Sugars, comp, to. each 

Teapots, all sizcB. do 

Teapot covers, double.do . 

Teapot handles.do.... 

Teapot sx>out: 

.do.... 

Double. do 

Top molds.]*..do 

Tureens: 

Sauce, all sizes, complete.do .. 

Sauce, stands.do.... 

Soup and oyster, all sizes, complete. ..do 

Sonp, stands. do 

Urinals. do ’ 

Vas es, with frame... do 

whlrlers. do 


.do.... 

•do.... 

.do.... 

.^h.. 

■do— 

$0.36 

.35 

.35 

1.05 

1.50 

$0.35 

.35 

.85 

1.06 

1.60 

.^h.. 

.76 

.rs 

.do— 

1.50 

1.60 

.do.... 

3.00 

8.00 

.do.... 

2.60 

2.60 

•do.... 

1.90 

1.90 

.do.... 

.16 

.15 

.do.,.. 

.45 

.46 

•do.... 



.do— 

.45 

.45 

.do_ 

1.35 

1.85 

.do.... 


1.25 

)r doz.. 

.60 

.50 

.each.. 

2.25 

2.25 

.do.... 

2.65 

2.65 

..do.... 






-do_ 



-do.... 

2.40 

2.40 

.do.... 



.do.... 

8.15 

3.15 

-do.... 

1.90 

1.90 

-do.... 




Day work blocking and casing.per day 18.00 

Day work mold making.do_ 8.80 

Specialties to be settled by standing committee. 


PACKING. 


NaOO.$0.30 

18-inch l»rrel.$ 0,124 

No.l... 40 


No.8.40 


No. 8.85 


No. 4.80 

No.8.85 

All kegs.10 

No.«.80 


No. 7, or24‘ln<di barrel...16 

2S-lsoh barrel. 16 

Day work: 

20-lnQb barrel.m 


19>inch barrel.12i 



'V^re oratee with capacity equal to any of above barrels or casks are packed they shall be 
paid for accordingly. 


PRKSSING. 

1 trays, footed. $0.60 

^So.2 . 1.00 

BUetpsAs: ' 

npaoh... 1,40 

Butten: 

Hotel, fast drainers.66 

... 1.60 

BMlstliK 

Ml ..15 

Bodies.86 

Covers.20 

a—.u 

Wl .18 

Casseroles, round: 

Bone dtobes: 

Footed. 36 

Untooksd. 16 

8-lndh. 1.08 

«-lnoh. 1.20 

Bnadtnr* .05 

t Casserole covers, notching.14 
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Utifo^ wagi wale adapted bg the mant^aeturing and operative potten of the 
United Statee of America, ctc.-JOontiimed. 


rREggiHO-contlaoed. 


ChftiDben: 

te.10.97 

S^ads: 

(ta BA 

7a,nnfooted. ' .85 



Chamber co^n: 

6 s.32 

9b. .38 

lOa.nnfooted.96 

Banoe boats: 

Single handle.48 



Comports: 

Wnch.45 

7-lncb. 51 

S-lnch. 65 

9- lnch.60 

10- lnch.65 

11- iDch.70 ’ 

Coepadores: 

Uohandled, UQcoTered-- 

iB. 1.47 1 

3b. 1.29 

aB. i.io 

Handled— 

i9. 3(e 

38. 1 84 

8 e. 1 m ; 

Corers only, all slxeH.33 [ 

Covered dishes, oval: 

s.ln«h_ Hfl . 

Ladles. .35 

Stands.38 

Fast stand, double handle.98 

Sick feeders: 

Bpont on front.844 

Snout on side.48 

Slopjars: 

No.l. 3.68 

No. 2. 3.40 

Slop-jar wvers.88 

Soaim: 

Round, fast drainers. 38 

Oval, fast drainers.80 

Oval, covered and drainer complete.. . flO 

Hanging.48 

Slabs.11 

Box .38 

Soup ladles: 

Is_ 84 

fl-inrh_ .92 ' & ___ .ft! 

7 inch. 1 01 

3b.30 

B-lncb. 1 11 


0 -incb. 1.24 

10-lnch. 1.38 

Differential in size shall not Iw over 
three-fourths inch between 5 and 0 Inch 
covered dU^ea. 

Cracker JarB: 

Hanmed.85 

Spittoons: 

Is, ordinary.79 

3r, ordinary.80 

4s, ordinary.56 

Tis, ordinary.60 

6 b, ordinary.44 

I^lor.89 

CreaniB: 

24r . . . 45 

Spoon holdere: 

ao«. 43 


Creams, block. 23 

Creams, toy.22 

Ewers: 

Cable- 

68 .92 

Sugars: 

348.84 

308. 80 

Toy. 41 

Teapots: 

138.69 

Month- 

Small, ordinaiT. .45 

Toilet.56 

Toilet.82 to.92 

Foot bat^: 

146. 4.14 

Ua. iM 

16e. 6.52 

Jngs: 

4h .85 

Toy.66 

Tureens: 

Oval- 

v-lnch. 2.76 

, 10-lnch. 2.99 

IMnch. 3.22 

Oyster, round— 

9b. 1.85 

lOs. 1.80 

Sauce. 1.00 

68 .70 


.55 

Soup, round— 

8 -Inch. 1.48 

aos.«8 

O-inch. 1.84 

10-lnch. 8.07 

428.'»» 

tSe.28 

Fork handle— 

4b. 1.50 

8 e . 1.26 

la,. 1.1S 

Ice, plain handle— 

48. 1.16 

68 .92 

IMncli. 2.80 

13-inch. 3.64 

Tureen stands: 

For oval— 

9- inch.56 

10- lnch.84 

U-lnoli.T4 

For ronnd— ♦ 

B-ineh.28 

Wa.89 

348.55 

Plain ronnd-top covered Jngs, price and 
one-haU of regnlu'jags. 

Molaases cans: 

Withstand.45 

Wnch.88 

IWnch.4* 

11 - toch.60 

12 - lnch.06 

Urinals: 

scale.66 

Mnn, toilet.28 

PIoum: * 

Plain* ordinary.28 

BoaHoped or festooned. . .33 

Day wage of presser, per day. 2.75 





























































































































620 ruBcsmAi commission;—MA jnrFACTtraics and business. 


Umfi/mt mge scale, adopted hy the. manufacturing and operd^te pottern of the 
United Staten of America, Continued. 

Day wage prloes to be paid only pending a settlement of prices. 

Tlie apprentice prosser sliail serve 6 years twfore becoming journeyman and shall be paid 
at the rate of 3di per cent off first year, 25 off second year, 20 off third year, 15 off fourth year, 
JOoff fifth year; mxth year and thereafter, journeyman, it being understood that apprentices 
shall receive their advances each year as they liecome due. 

HpedalJy difficult shapes, xtrices to bo settled by standing committee. 

Olay conditions to remain the samo as heretofore in the pressing deportments of the various 
potteries. 

PKBSHINU SrKClAIiTIEK. 

Celery trays, jardinieres, spice stands, umbrolla stands, glove boxes, pedestals, berry dishes, 
cake plates, ewer slab^, salt cups, olive trays, slaw dishes, salonettes, fruits, water filters, 
orange Ik>wib, ash trays, pin trays, mustards, talierottes, manicure sets, and jollles'-prices to 
bo settled by standing committee if not otherwise i^reod upon. 


SAOOKIIH—inSQUB. 


Bata. 

Bed pans. 

Bisque hilllers. 

Bisque plates, 8 inch . 

Bisque ringers, cut bottom. 

Bisque steaks. 

BItKiue washbowls, extra largo.. 

Chambers, common height. 

Claming brick. 

Combinots, single. 


Each. 
. $11. (b3 
(IT) 

. .01 
. .05 

. .00 
05 

. .Ort 
.(6 

. 02 
. .05 


Each. 

Crown circle. .$!.«> 

Cups.04 

Door lining..06 

Ewers.054 

Gill flipTMTs.06 

Gio.st hilliorH.06 

Jugs.06 

Slops.064 

Washbowls, ordinary. 


Where It is required to pug clay t wu'o the firm shall stand oni^-balf the ezpenc^. 


KAOUKKS—O U)S 8 KI>. 


Banjos: 

Single. $0.10 

Double. 15 

Oval steaks—Continued. 

14b.$0.10 

Covered dishes.15 

Jardinieres, double. JO; 

Oval steaks: , 

08.10 

Ids. 10 1 

Single banjo covers. 10 

Single round covers.08 

Washliowl ringers.08 

Washbowls.08 

Yolks, double.13 

iSs. 10 ! 



KTKIKINO IIP AND FIMKtIINU FROM JIOOEK 


Butters: 

Plateliottom.OpieceH.$0.jn 

Rouud.ordinary.O jiieces..20 

Cable, 8 pieces.224 

Casseroles: 

81nch.40 

9-in(^h..45 1 

10.50 

Chambers: 

Toilet, 9s. IW 

Cable— 

JngH—Continued. 

Hall boys-Continued. 

24h.$0.16 

309 .14 

Mugs, toilet.13 

Pails.66 

Punch bowls: 

Mnch.21 

8 -inch.22 

94ncb.26 

KUnch.26 

Os. ifO 

12b.25 

Boom: 

Combinets. 50 

Coapadores: 

Unhandled auduovoreil... 

Handled.50 

Creams: 

Individual, block.00 

Toy.10 

Three pieces.20 

Spittoons: 

Twopioc^.20 

High, parlor.16 

Low, parlor.11 

Spoon headers: 



Ewers,mouth ..18 

Jugs: 

Ce.34 

12b.19 

84a.16 

80b.15 

80s.13 

48b.11 

Ballboyo— 

Ui.in 

Sugars: 

Individual, round, complete.06 

Ordinary.26 

Toy.20 

Teapots: 

Ordinary.48 

Toy.26 

Vases, toUat ..08 
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Uniform toage Kidi adopted by the manufacturing and operative potters of the 
Onitm States of America, ?fc.—Omtiniied, 


Brosb VMM.$0.08 

Cnpe: 

Coffoe. single thick.09} 

Tea. single thick.0^ 

Coffee, double tUck.Wi 

Tea. doable thick.04 

Costaras.04 

Ewtcnps: 

Blngie.(H 

Doable.044 

Hatch safes: 

Is. 


““S.. 

3te.. 

nos.. 


Hb. 

MolaatescaDs; 

Blake (pineapple). 

Gable. 

Muffin caps. 


.08 

00 

00 

.11 

.*e 


Mustards, covored . 

Spit cups: 

Mngaba]>e. 

Cuspidor shape. 

Bplttoons: 

Small size. 

LMge size. 

Sugars: 

Hotel, covered. 

Restaurant. <*overod 
Teapot ami sugar IsmIich . 
Toaiwt and suipir covers. 


}.QB 

.04 


.10 

.IS 

.15 

.m 

.00 


Clay oonditiuns subject to discount u.s horetoforc 


Bowls: 

Oyster— 

42h out of mold, thick utid t lint {in 
30a out of mold, thick and thin. 

OHS out of mold, thick iind thin 
24s out of mold, thx'k iind thin 

24s, oxtra thin. 

308, extra thin.. . 

flfls, extra thin. 

2*» off of blfjck. 

308 off of block. 

38Boff of block. 

'Igured— 

24s out of mold. 

30b out of mold. 

80s out of mold. 

4& out of mold. 

W. ft.- 

24s out of mold. 

aos out of mold. 

38b out of mold. 

428 out of mold. 

24« off of block. 

3Us off of blix*k. 

368 off of bkK'k. 

428 off of block. 

Brush vases. 

Chambers: 

68, turned. 

98, turned. 

120 , turned. 

Coffees, St Denis: 

Topping and polishing. 

Turning up side. 

Tumliy complete. 

Teas, tnlip, same as coffeoH. 

Caps: 

Coffees— 

Single thick. 

Do^le thick. 

Thin . 

Extra thill... 

A. D. 

Jumbo. 

Teas— 

Single thick. 

Double thick. 

Thin. 

Extra thin.. 


CiipH—Coiitimicfi. 

Toy - 

Single thick. 

Thm. 

Cuspidors: 

Is.. 

2s . 

CuHtards: 

Ordinary. 

Extra thin. 

Egg cups: 

Double. 

Double, extra thin. 

Single, out of mold. 

Single, off of bhxjk. 

Mutcli safes: 

Is. 

28. 

:is. 

Mugs: 

Ws. 

m . 

3Gs. 

428. 

Mustards: 

Bodh«. 

Covers. 

Spitting cu)M(, cuspidor shape 

Spoon holders. 

Sttgars: 

Round bodies— 

24a. 

308 . 


.10.(1 


Round covorH— 

24s. 

JlOs. 

: 3fls. 

' Round, iudividual, complete . 

I Covers. 

j Teas, St. Denis: 

' Topping and polishing. 

Turning up side. 

Turning up complete. 


.(Bi 

.30 

.25 

.06 

.00 

oo 

.10 

.06 

.m 

.13 

.11 

.10 

(184 

.(ff 

.06 

.10 

.06 


.064 

.06 

.054 

.or 

.064 

.16 

.12 

.06 

. 01 * 

.02 

.03 


Thick, thin, and oxtra thin are deftned and understood oh followH. Extra thiu to bo specially 
thin, and general teacups for dinner sets ordinarily made do not come under this classiflcatioiit 
hot are conHdered thin. 

TUKNINO—APPREMTIOXS' SCALE. 


FirstOmonths.-.I>erccnt.. 334 Fourth 6 months.percent.. 16 

Second 6 months.do... 25 Thlrdyear.do.... 10 

Third 6 months.do.... 20 
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Uniform wage scale adopted bg the manufacturing and operative potters the 
United States of America, ete.—CoHtinued. 

C. C. Wakk. 

HANDLIKO. 

ObAmbe»(. |fi.08 j Capa, toa, St. Denis and Baltimore, 

Chambers, ribbon and tarned handle. . .06 I block handie.. fO.OSf 

JIUOKHINa. 

Bowls: 1 ('bamhers, oi)en->Co&tinuod. 

lai. ak. ftof] a4B____so.iuj ik______an.i2i 

18b.07 

12^.09* 

128. .(«> 

98.12 

Chamber covers with knol», complete. 

68. 18 

48..26 

Chair pane: 

Wnch.09 

Cups, tea, unhandled, sponged, com¬ 
plete.02$ 

Jars, flat top: 

Mnch.10 

T-lnch.12 

4 and 6 ounce.04" 

8lnch.13 

W-lnch.16 

ID-ounce.061 

IWnch.20 


IMnoh.24 

12-Inch.28 

Chambers, open: 

4s... 17* 

Its_ .14 

Mugs, sponged, complete, 248.30s, and 306 .10" 

Nappies, plain,scalloped, fluted, beaded: 

21-10. ,07* 

11,12.16 

Same rule for clay and pugging as ap])Hos to granite. 

FKIC88INU. 

Bakers: I Dishes-^Continued. 

2* and 3 inch. $0.07 12-lnch. $0.20 

4-lnch. 08 I 13 Inch. .22 



7-inoh. 11 

Wnch. 12 

Wnch.14 

KMnch 16 

1 16 Inch.33 

i Ewers. 

1 99.60 

j 12 b. 65 

Nuppios, ovnl, same us atM>ve. 

Bedpans: 

No. 1. 1 05 

No. 2. 1 on 

.Jags: 

4b.75 

«8.66 

Cuspidors, tall: 

No.». 1.00 

No. 4... 116 

348.39 

aOs.33 

86h . .29 

Covered dishes: 

6- inch.80 

7- lnch. 90 

S-lnch. 1.00 

439 . 38 

Sauce boats, cable.W 

Soaps: 

Wnch. 1.11 

Dishes: 

2* and 8 inch.07 

i-Inch.08 

Slnch. 09 

6- lnch. 10 

7- lnch. 11 

6-inch.13 

Wnch.14 

Square, fast drainer.80 

Hanging.45 

Spitting cups: 

Fast top.86 

Funnel top.33 

Sugars, round: 

24b. Bt ) 

36s.66 

Teapots: 

248.90 

11-inch.18 

308.80 


Bame clay coiiditiona um white granite. 

White granite prices apply to all articles not ounzDerated in this list. 


China. 


Coffee pots, all dSOS... 

Caps; 

Ordinary shapes.. . (M 

Tulip.06 

▲. D. ouffees, special.07 

Jttga, whisky.08 

UngSi all abapos. . 06 


Mustards. 
Bugars: 

248 . 

aos. 

»6s. 

42s. 


Baalns, ptala, 5 b. 

Butters: 

Individual, plain. 

Loose drainer. 

. 184 

. 60 

. 55 

Bowls' 

Oyster. 

Punch— 

Wnch. 

10-inch. 

Covered, cmnplete. 

.80 

U-luch...;. 



80.01 

.IS 
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Dmform teage lecUe adopted bg the manufacturing and operative patten of the 
' l9i»itedStaM0/Amenmf,etee-~C<miinned. 


jioaBKiMO-ooDtlnnod. 


Bowlft-Gontliined. 

Punch—Continued. 

12.lDcb.10.88 

Plates—Continued. 

Flat, plain—cnntinuod. 

r*-inch.10.07 

18*lDch.40 

lUnch.40 

C^ke eorers 

Made for turners.0* 

To be sponged.08 

Comports, all »zes, foot-thrown.10 

Cups, with hali turned.(£*to 04 

Hrincb.. ’ .07 

Flat, fest(x>tt— 

4-lnch. .05 

5.tnoh.06 

6*-lnch.OB 

Mnch.(» 

0*-incb.07 

Ice creahu, plain.08* 

Ice tubs: 

^•Incb, turned.40 

9*-inch.46 

Ti-lnch.08 

8-tnch.(» 

Deep, plain - 

10-Incb,foot.. 50 


8-iDch.07 

l-lnch. 07 

5-inch.07 

D-inch.10 

T-inch.10 

6-inoh.06* 

6*-lnch. .07 

7'lnch.W 

7Hnch. .08 

dlnch.08 

Deep, festoon— 

8- liich.10 

9- mcb.10 

Fluted, Mnch...13 

Plates; 

Fiat, jdain— 

tinch.0* 1 

^Inch.04 1 

^•Inch.05 

6-inch.06 

r»*-lncb.07 

0-mcIi.07 

6*>inch.08 

r-lnch.«t 

Tfinch.00 

Mneb.00 

Coupe, Koup— 

iTinch.06 

7-iueh.06* 

T-inch.(« 



THROWINO (not) 


Brush vases. $().(« ; 

Match safes—Continued. _ ^ 

Coffee pots, Vienna: i 

French fi¬ 
ls.u 

28 .16 

Comporta feet: ' 

Much.10 

e-inch.10 

finch. 10 

8 -inoh.12 

9 inch.12 

Creams, Vienna: 

U .06 , 

blolasseH cans, barrel. 11 

Mustard Itarrul and cover.08 

Mustards: 

Vienna.08 

New York.U 

Mugs: 

428 . 04 

368 .06 

2b .on 

38 .07 

1 ai8.06 

24«.or 

Custards. I 

Small.tlB 

Large.08 

.«> 

Single. 05 | 

Match safes: 

Comtek— 

U.01* 1 

2b . 09 

a*. 001 

Q.M.D cans.% 

1 Spittoons: 

Small.26 

Large.80 

Sugoi’s, round, coverod, all sizes.38 

Whiskies: ^ 

l-quart..80 

Iplnt.16 

fpint. 11 


Clay conditiono to remnin the Muno as heretofore. 


Bowls' 

Oyster* 8lngl6*thlck— 

^ .10.07* 

8bs.OS* 

806. m 

ZiB .10* 

M Dennis - 

86s.00 

8 ub .rtU 

JMs.07 

Tulip— 

30 b .15* 

366 .W* 

.. 07 

Oufce coyers, knobbed.hi 


Coffees. 

Extra thick.$0.06* 

Culot. m 

A.D Culot.06 

Coffee pots. VleDua.compl«te.2X1 

(.'omports: 

and 6 inch.£6 

7 and K inch.30 

e*.lnch.35 

9-inch.60 

Sticking'Up. .18 

(.’reams:* 

Ko. 1.00 

No. 2.... 08 

No. 8.10 
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Uniform wage mde 


' by the 


^ve of 


TURNiNO-contmned. 


CnpSjCturtard.$0.00 

Cqjm: 

Te^aingle-thlck .0$ 

Cofree, mDglfhtbiok .Oii 

Ten, doable-thick . oii 

Coffee, double-thick .ft? 

A. D., thin . Oii 

TuUp- 

Teae. 

Coffees.05 

£»cnps: 

Doable..10 

Slagle.00 

Ice tubs: 

Small.$0.a5 

Large.45 

Footed.«0 

JagB,wbtek]r.;W 

Match safes: 

No. 1.....13 

No. 3.11 

No. 3.10 

Molasses cans.20 

MoIbmrok cads, extra large.IIT) 

Mugs, cable: 

^. m 


[ Mustards: 

.| 0.»..0 

I „ Cows. 08-.a 

I Oysters; 


30s.. 
24 b . 


.10 

.11 


Gov. 

Plain. 

Salads; 

5-inch. 

d-lnch.. 

Mnch. 

Wnch. 

9 inch. 

Spittoons; 

Low. 

High. 

Sugars, hotel: 

Complete_ 

Covers.. 

Sagars, round: 
42s,complete.. 
3<ki,comi>lete.. 
3Ufl,complete.. 
24s,complete.. 
Covers— 


308.. 


. 10 * 

.034 

.15 

.14 

.16 

.18 


.30 

.35 

.17 

.06* 

.16 

.17 

.18 

.19 

.UH 

.00 

. 00 * 


(Testimony closed.) 


Wasiunoton, D. C.. March IS, 1901. 

TESTIMOHY OF MR. JOHN A. CAMPBELL, 

General Maiuiger, Trenton Potteries Company, 

The commission being in session, Vice-Chairman Phillips pre.siding, at S.!.! p. m. 
Mr. .lohn A. Campbell, of Trenton, N. J., general manger of the Trenton Pot¬ 
teries (knnpany, was introiluced as a witness, and, being duly sworn, testified as 
follows; 

tj. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please state your name, address, and business connec¬ 
tion.—A, John A. Campbell, Trenton, N. J. lam general manager of the Tren¬ 
ton Potteries Company. 

Mr. Clarke. Mr. Litchman will lead in the examination. 

t^. (By Mr. Litohman.) You have a statement, have yon not, Mr. Campbell, 
that yon desire to present ns a (ireliminary to the examination?—A. A very brief 
one, yes; touching in a general way on a few points. It relates entirely to sanitary 

Wftl'OS 

Q. kindly read that. 

The witness read as follows; 

The manufacture of sanitary ware in the United States was first attempted in 
1873 by the firm of Millington. Astbury & Maddock, in Trenton, N. J. At that 
time all sanitary ware was imported from England and Scotland, So far as onr 
information goes this firm was the pioneer in the manufacture of this grade of 
goods, and for a period of 10 years progress was comparatively slow. 

Other manufacturers began to enter the field, and such has been the advance made 
within 15 years that at this writing all importations of sanitary ware have practi¬ 
cally oeas^, and we are beginning to export the American manufactured article 
in increasing quantities to all parts of the world. 

■There are two reasons for this rapid advance; 

First The sanitary articles manufactured in the United States conform to the 
latest sanitary regulations, and are fur superior in design and utility to those pro¬ 
duced in any other coanti 7 . Furthermoie, improvements are constantly bting 
made, and the industry is keeping pace with the general demand for the finest 
known sanitary appliances. 

Second. The vitnfied sanitary china and earthen ware as manufactured in the 
United States is the very best article of its kind in use—the vitrified china 
especially being nonabsorbant, durable, and made by the most skilUnl and r^id 
workmen known to the art. 
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There to • dtottoqlto between whet are hnowa as lanttaiy attictoa, each ai 
baaiiia, doeeto, etc., iM what are kuows teobnioally to the trade ta adid porodain 
goods, althongh we pat th«m all togetlier aader the bead of aaaitary wares. 

SOLID POBOBLAm GOODS. 

Solid porcelain goods, or Sreolay goods, as they are sometiines called, being 
made of fire-clay ware, with a white lining and glase, were mannfaotnred as far 
bach as 18d0, bat in comparatively small articles, such as sinhs, wash trays, etc. The 
fiist attempt to snccesmnlly mahe bath tabs, which resulted in their general man- 
nCactnre. was made in 1898. and by that I do not mean a porcelain-lined bath tnb, 
but a solid porcelain bath tub. This attempt was made by the Empire Pottery 
Company, in Tenton, N, J,, one of the plants of the Trenton Potteries Company, 
and resulted in their building a plant for the purpose. 

At that time few solid imrcelain baths were used in this country, owing to the 
grwt cost, and these were all imported. But in lees than 8 years we have not only 
gained our own market, but are exporting these articles to Europe and Great 
Britain and other countries where this grade of goods is in demand. Several 
large plants now mannfactnring these goods are located in Trenton. 

The price has been reduced at least .10 per cent, and now brings the cost within 
the reach of people of moderate incomes. 

' AUSBS LEADING TO PBOGBESS. 

First. The protective tariff that made experiments possible. 

Second. Skill and progressive workmanship of employees. 

Third. Manufacturers who persevered during the experimental stages, often¬ 
times most unprofitable and discouraging. 

LOCATION. 

Five-sixths of the sanitary ware p^uced in this country is made in Trenton, 
M. J. Potteries are also located at Bordentown, N. J.: Camden, K. J.; Wheeling, 
W.Va.; Kokomo, Ind.; and Tiffin. Ohio. 

OUTPUT. 

The ontimt varies considerably, being dejiendent very largely upon the activity 
or dullness in the building trade, 

I'RODUOT. 

The product runs from two millions to two millions and a half. 

EMPLOYEES. 

The number of employees actually engaged in the manufacture of this grade 
of goods runs from 1,.100 to 1,800, fully 90 pier cent of the number being male. 

MATEBIALS. 

The clay used in the manufacture of this grade of goods comes from Delaware, 
Kew Jersey, Florida, Korth Carolina, Missouri, and some is imported fromEngland. 

Fine clays are found in other States, but coat and transportation is too gmt to 
utilize the product. 

Feldspar is used as far north as Maine. 

Cornish stone is imported. 

Flint from Maryland, Connecticut, and other States; also some imported from 
France. 

COAL. 


Both hard and soft coal are used. 

LABOB. 

Iiabor is ormnized, and manufacturers recognize their union, and freriuently 
confer with their committee. Konnnion men are not barred. Few unsUllea 
laborers are employed. 

The piecework price prevails almost exclusively, and the regular working list is 
adopted. 


376a— VOL 2-iO 
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There has been no strike since 1800. This strike was osnsed principally by the 
arbitrary action of the anion in controlling the employment of all labor, and 
refusing to niannfactnrer.s the right to employ and discharge their own employees. 

The strike was in existence months, with great result in loss to mannfec- 
turers and employees alike. It was eventually settled by a .ioint committee of 
manufacturers and employees. 

WAOKS. 

Wages are generally paid weekly. There is no provision made for a sliding 
scale. 

There are no store orders, ])ayment being made in cash. 

Wages are uniform throughout the country. 

KMI'l,l>YMENT. 

Mure men are employed now than at any previons time. At present there is a 
little surplus of labor. 

Very little improvement in machinery, e-xcept in that used in the preparation of 
materials. 

In 1898 and 1899 workmen wore iimploye<i full time. In 1900 they were on three- 
quarter time. 

Apprentices serve for .") years in order (o obtain full .ionrneyman’s wages. 

Ten hours constitute a day's work. 

There is no Sunday labor, except wlmt is necessary in the firing of kil.a8. 

COOI'EIIATION. 

So far as known there i.s no practical method of cooperation employed in this 
industry. Several attempts have been made by a few workmen, but none have 
been successful. Their sick insurance is provided by the employees in the various 
potteries. 

KMIIIRATION AND EIWCATION. 

Very few skilled workmen now find their way to this country from the old coun¬ 
try. The employees that iind their way from the apprentice bench are preferred 
to any others that we can secure. 

Technical education is b,adiy needed, and an effort has been made within 3 years 
in Trenton to establish a school of this kind, with prospects of coming to a suc¬ 
cessful issue. 

CONVICT l,AHOR. 

We do not come in competition with this kind of labor. 

lAPlTAI.. 

Fifteen years ago the returns from this product were much larger than at the 
present time. The competition has gradually reduced the price. No unfavorable 
legislation has to be noted. A few years ago natural gas caused the location of 
several industries in other States. 

CONSOI.IDATION. 

In 1398 6 plants were consolidated by purchase, and the combination is run at 
the present time under the head of “ The Trenton Potteries Company. ” This oon- 
solidation has had no appreciable effect on smaller concerns, a large number of 
them having been erected since that time. 

I’ROnUOTIVH CAPACITY OP MODERN MACHINERY 

Very little machinery is used in the manufacture of this grade of goods, most of 
the skilled labor being done by band work. 

There is a considerable overproduction at the present time. It theplants worked 
full time they would produce nearly twice as many goods as wonld be wanted. 
Foreign markets are being sought by the larger concerns with considerable enconr- 
agement. 

LEGISLATION. 

Legislation is necessary frr the guarding of the interests of all classes, but we 
believe that if any error is to be made it shonld be made on the side of too little 
legislation rather than too much. 
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This indtuti? at the present time would be benefited largely by large techaical 
sohoole establiabed for the purpose of turning out eld led emplnyees. Nothing of 
this kind has been attempted by the GhiTemraent. and we think that several 
schools of this kind, under the fostering care of the (itovemment, would be a fine 
investment for the employees engaged in the business. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) You refer briefly there to this consolidation. We 
would like for you to be a little more specific and give us some knowledra of the 
amount of capital invested and the process of absorbing the comiutnies that go to 
make up the Ihenton Potteries Company.—A. The company wasorganiised under 
the laws of the State of New Jeisey in 189:i and by the purchase outright of 5 
plants that were at that time engaged in tlie manufacture of sanitary earthen¬ 
ware. Their capitalization was fixed at $d.OOO,(HiO. Since that time the company 
has erected 1 additional plant to manufacture solid porcelain goods, such as Mth 
tubs, to which I referreii in my report. That has effected practically a new 
industry. 

<j. 1 believe your statement vemarks that this represents five-sixthsof the manu¬ 
facture of that class of goods in the Dnited States?—A. Not the Trenton Potteries 
Company. Five-sixths of the sanitary proiluction of the country comes I rom Tren¬ 
ton. but there are a great many more engaged in that industry besides the Trenton 
Potteries Company. 

t^. And this combination does not in any sense control even in that branch of 
the trade?—A. Tins coinhination jiroliably represents one-third of the total output. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauvi'iiau.) Do the American potteries altogether cover the home 
market?—A. So far as the sanitary ware is concerned, they entirely cover it at the 
present time; but as for the general ware, such as table and toilet ware. I should 
say they supply close to two-thirds of the product of tlie country at the present 
time. 

C^. Yon said you had quite a strike that lasted some months in 18110?—A. Yes. 

tj. And it was settled by a joint committee.—A. Yes. 

y. Do you settle all your troubles, or have you a standing joint committee to 
settle your troubles?-A. The committees are apjioinled as troubles arise, as a 
general rule. 

Q. Are your committees apiiointcd liy the comiiuuies aud then by the shops, or 
through the organized union and the companies—A. In case of any difllculty 
arising in single potteries it is cnstouiary, as a general rule, for tho employees of 
the pottery to notify the owners. If the trouble is of such a character that it 
can not lie settled amicably by them, they throw it inb) iheir union and the iuanu- 
facturor refers it to the manufacturers' organization; a labor committee is then 
appointed, and both sides take hold of the problem and endeavor to adjust it by a 
series of compromises. 

t^. Have you had any troubles at all since 18!)0 that you could not adjust in that 
way?—A. No: so far as sanitary ware is concerned we have had no strike. There 
was a strike in 1893 caused by the passage of the Wilson bill, which affected the 
manufacture of table and toilet ware, and that was close Idown some f> mouths; 
but it was eventually settled, if you will recall, by the interposition of Senator 
Smith of New Jersey and some others,, aud was settled here at Washlngton by a 
sliding scale reduction of some 131 per cent. Since that time by the passage of the 
Dingley tariff liillthe 13.1 percent was restored, aud everything has been settled 
by committees on both sides. 

Q. In your trade is it possible to make a uniform scale for the same class of 
goods all over tho United .States'/—A. Yea, to a la; ge extent. There may be slight 
variations, but where there is a standard, any article that is of peculiar shape is 
judged by that standard aud commands a little more .ncrease as the character of 
the work justifies. 

(3. As an (‘mployer, what is your opinion of that class of arbitration or con¬ 
ciliation'?—A. 1 think it is about the best way to handle 1 he subject that I know of. 
Of course, it depends on whether yon get reasonable men on your committees or 
not. There are hardheaded fellows on both sides, and if they come to the surface, 
of course, it is a little difficult sometimes to come to aconcinsion; but I have served 
on a great many oomuiittees. and my impress'on is that that is the best way. 

Q. Among the manufactnrers of the United States, between the East and the 
West, is there any cutting in prices?—A. Well, yes. 

Q. Isyonrcomuetltionsharp?—A. There alwaysis more or less. Manufacturers 
try to maintain the price for a standard make of goods, but they do not all make 
the same quality or the same character of goods: some are not quits as good as 
others, and naturally they can not get quite as much for tnem, and the competition 
is always keen. , . ™ 

Q. Have yon a common schedule of pnoes for all manufacturers/—A. There is 
a common list, and they are supposed to live nptoit.but theydo not always do so. 
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0. Where is the infractioD—in the disconnt?—A. Yee; Kenerally the sliding 
scale of discounts. 


Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Have yon embraced in this corporation all the potteries 
that you desire to have come in, or do yon wish to have all of them come inf—A. 
We are not reaching out for any more. The gentlemen who started in the oom- 
bination are not anxious to take in any more at the present time. 

Q. Can yon say why?—A. I do not think they have accomplished what they 
expected to in the inception of the organization. 1 have only been there as gen¬ 
eral manager for about threeyeare. but I donot think that they have accomplished 
all that they expected at that time. I have no doubt, however, that if they could 
buy out the others at a reasonable figure, they would be very glad to do so, but 
they have not made any effort to do that. 

O. Have they made an effort to get those?—A. They have made no effort; no. 

Q. Could your industry survive without a protective tariff?—A. I think the 
sanitary portion of it might; provided that Germany—which is paying attention 
to this s^ade of goods at the present time and will ultimately, no doubt, to a 
factor in the field—does not come into the production of this grade of goods too 
strongly. The Germans are always the hardest competitors we have, because they 
pay the least rate of wages. Outside of Germany I do not think we would have 
any fear. As a matter of fact, the progress of sanitary devices in this country is 
far in excess of that of any other country, and unless they should manufacture 
the same kind and character of articles that are made in this country they could 
not to sold here at the present time. In other words, an English make of closet 
ware such as is made in England at the present time could not to market^ in 
this country; it is too far behind the age. 

(i. What proportion of the work done by American potteries would fail with¬ 
out a protective tariff?—A. Well. 1 should say three-quarters of it would. 

Q. Three-quarters of it?—A. Yes. 

Q. (By Mr. Cl-vkhe. ) Does the success of even your business, the sanitary, which 
has achieved such triumphs, depend somewhat upon the general prosperity of the 
country?—A. Oh, undoubtedly, it depends on tlie building in the country. If 
there is slack building, such, for instance, as there was during 1900, we feel the 
effect immediately. The cost of building material was so high then that all build¬ 
ing operations were checked largely, with the natural result that our pr^nct in 
190o was, I suppose, one-third less than what it was in 1809, for instance. I do not 
know, however, that that could all to attributed to the falling off in buildinir, 
because 1890 was a speculative year, and jieople were buying very largely, and they 
may have overbought to some extent and carried the stock over. But there were 
a great many building operations held up in 1900 owing to the high prices of iron 
and steel and other things, and consequently our industry suffered a little on that 
account. 


Q. Does the tariff in any way stand in the way of the success of your industry 
in this country or in the way of your exporting to other countries?—A. I should 
say not at the present time; no. 

Q. Have yon any desire to have the tariff changed or revised?—A. We are per¬ 
fectly satisfaed with it as it is at the present time provided it is properly collected. 

Q. What is the effect upon industry, according to your observation in the past, 
of a general revision of the tariff by Congress?-A. The general effect has always 
been very bad. it has had a very bad effect on our industry. It has prostrat^ it 
nearly every time the attempt has been made, because the reduction has been so 
radical. 


Q. Is it your opinion, then, that the demand should to quite general before a 
general revision is undertaken?—A. I should say so; yes. 

Q. (By Mr. EAiiquuAR.) To what countries do you export sanitarygoods?-A. 
Up to the present time to Germany, to Russia, and some to France. We have not 
exported any to speak of to England. The sanitary appliances of the English are 
very different from ours, and their recinirements are radically different. For 
instance, I mean, here you are not restricted very much as to the amount of water 
you use to flush a closet. There they restrict you to 3 gallons. There are very 
few closets that we think can to properly flushed with 2 gallons. The very flnert 
product we have, which we call the siphon jet closet, can not to ns^ wiu any¬ 
thing at all less than 0 gallons; and oonseiiuently we have made no attempt to put 
that class of gi^s into England, because they are pretty hard people to move to 
make a change in their appliances. But we have put more or less porcelain bath 
tubs there; onr grade is somewhat different from theirs, and people have bought 
them on that account. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) When you speak of a porcelain bath tub yon do not 
mean a metal tub with a porcelain lining?—A. No; I mean the solid porcelain tnh. 
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Q. (By Mr. Fabquhab.) Is it a fact that the American oloaet outfit is twice as 
good in every comparable way as any foreign outfit?—A. I should say twice as 
good. 

Q. Is that what gives you the market?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do yon get a good price? Do yon get a fair price for yonr goods?-A. We 
get a fair price for our goods. 

Q. Do yon nsnally get alt you ask?—A. 1 conld not ^ that, tiecanse it the pot¬ 
teries rnn full time we are liable to overproduce. We generally get what we 
want in a fair year, bnt we have, as a rnle. only one good year ont of fonr. The 
balance of the time the market drags. Bnt we have lately gone in to e.xploit 
the foreign trade. We find we are in position to handle a good deal of it sat¬ 
isfactorily, and ns soon as we have had a little more experieni'e I think we will be 
able to export very freely. We have had a great many dealers from the other 
ride over here, and'they ml tell us that the wares we are prodncing are fat snpe- 
rior to anything they have seen. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedt.) Have any marked economies lieen effected by this com¬ 
bination of yonrs by which production is cheapened?—A. To some extent; not by 
any means what I sbonld yndge they anticipated in the inceiition of it. 

Q. Has the result been appreciable in the way of reducing the cost to the con¬ 
sumer?—A. Well, yes. I do not think that you could lay it to that consolidation 
altogether, although 1 presume it had something to do with it. because we started 
other people into the business right away. The cost in the last 10 years has been 
reduced 60 per cent. 

Q. Fifty per cent?—A. Yes. 

And not very much of it is the result of this combination?—A. Nottonlarge 
extent; the result of the competition and increased knowledge—ability to turn ont 
the gooi cheaper—not so much lo^8 in the injury coming through. In the early 
stages of it they did not know how to manufacture the goods, and the losses were 
very heavy in teinging them through. That has been very materially overcome 
at the present time. 

tj. What was the object of it at the time the combination was made-greater 
profits or cheaper goods to the public?—.\. They found profit in the business at 
the time, and they snpiiosed by consolidation they could avail themselves of those 
profits and even increase them. I presume that was the obje<-t in the formation 
of the combination. They thought they could economize by the consolidation of 
these concerns and increase the profits; bnt at the time they consolidated the top 
price in everything was being realized, and it began to drop down from that time. 




dation?—A. Tshoul'd say that would depend entirely on what basis they consol¬ 
idated upon. If they consolidated upon a pnrely business liasis as to the actual 
worth of the plants that were brought into the consolidation, they would bo a very 
powerful factor in curtailing coiniietition and m cutting others out of the field 
and reducing cost to consumer; bnt if they wore consolidated npon the modern 
method of consolidation, I do not think they would hinder anybody from going 
into the business. 

Q. (By Mr. Pakqchar.) Were the economies that came to you in taking over 
these industries mainly in dispensing with foremen, superintendents, and salaried 
offieersinthecountingrooms.etc.?-A. 1 conld notspeak from experience, because 
I was not on the ground at the time of the consolidation. I presume their general 
ideawasthat they could dispense with additional help. As a matter of fact, under 
practical operation, there are very few people about a plant that yon can dispense 
vrtth and turn ont a first-class article of goods. 

6. And as you control only one-thii-d of the output you could not make a 
mraopoly by another combination, even?—A. No; we could not. There is some 
advantage in the greater stock you carry in four or five plants, which would enable 
you, in case of a rush in the market, to fill yonr orders more expeditiously than 
othdr wisOi 

Q (By Mr. Clabee. ) Is there a large manufacture of iron bath tubs with vitri- 
fi^ lining in this country that compete with your solid-jiorcelaln goods?—A. I do 
not think they compete with this class of goods. The solid tubs are much more 
expensive than the enameled iron, and we do not find that they hinder the sale of 
thesolid porodain tub when one wants it. Originally a solid porcelain tub ran 
up into several hundred dollars'cost to consumers; at Uie present time they get 
tb^ for probably within 40 or 60 per cent of the cost of the enameled iron ones. 

Q. (By «r. Litohmas.) You mean within 40 or DO per cent advance of the cost 
of enameled tab?—^ Yes. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clabke.) In what form dop* feldspar come to yonr works?—A. It 
comes gronnd and prepared for nse, 

Q. Is that the case, also, with Cornish stone?—A. Yes. 

(J. And with flint?—A. Yes. We, of conrse, pnt this clay and flint and feldspar 
through a process of our own, in addition to the .grinding process, when we mix 
the innedients to make our bodies. 

Q. Have you been connected with any other department of pottery mannfactnre 
except sanitary goods?—A. Yea, 1 might say that one of our plants runs on din¬ 
ner and toilet ware, and I was lormerly associated with Mr. Burgess at the Inter¬ 
national Pottery. 

O. Do you know of any reason why American manufacturers can not produce 
as line an article of table china as is made in Limoges, for instance?-A. No. lam 
free to say I think they are producing it at the present time. 1 might say in that 
connection that just before I came here I had occasion to go to the Ceramic Art 
Company to secure something for my own personal use. That is the company 
which has been referred to by Mr. Burgess in his testimony as being producers of 
a very high grade of goods. They showed me some china that they were piodnc- 
ing, and have been for some months past, which I consider about as fine an article 
as can be made. I took up asmall piece of it, w. £ could handle it easily, to bring 
it down with me. 1 thought possibly you might want to see it. I thought it might 
be of interest; and if you gentlemen would only step over to our place we can 
show a good deal of that. | Here the witness eubmitte4 the article referred to for 
inspection by the commissioners. | 

<4. (By Mr. Clabke.) How long has that company lieen producing that grade 
of goods?—A, That company has been producing it. I should .ludge. for a period 
of at least 6 years, a grade of china called Belleek, which is not as white as the ordi¬ 
nary china. It is a special grade of itself, and is used largely for ornament. They 
are now branching out into dinner ware. 

Q. That is a very line and delicate ware, is it not? -A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of any other place in the world where it is produced?—A. It 
originally came from Ireland, although the American article is somewhat different 
from the Irish. It is an improvement to some exlent-not quite so fragile. 

Q. Has a good deal more atlention been given, since tbe formation of this 
Ceramic Art Company, to designs and decoration than formerly?—A. Naturally, 
because they cater to the same high cla-s of trade, and they do not aim to dupli¬ 
cate very largely the articles they turn out. 

< 4 . Is there any tronbleexperienced nowmiays by the potters in making a glaze?— 
A. 1 think they have passed that e.\perimental stage. So far as my judgment 
goes, that is now one of the least of their troubles. 

Ill this connection, I may say the Maddock Pottery Company at Trenton are 
producing a very fine grade of china. Their kilns are built upon the French prin¬ 
ciple. They are producing ware that is holding its own with the best in France, 
and they have been turning that out for some little time. 

Q. Do those manufacturers of very fine goods find a prejudice on the part of 
dealers against taking that class of American goods?—A. I should think to some 
extent that might be true of the very fine art goods. I think the Ceramic Art 
Company has had a hard row to hoe, simply from the fact the very wealthy peo¬ 
ple that are expected to buy these goods naturally have a prejudice in favor of 
something that is foreign. But I think we are overcoming that. A great deal of 
the feeling is dying out. 

(Testimony clos^.) 


Washington, D. C., Marr/i is, mil. 

TBSTIMOlfY OF ME. ALFRED WIILSOS LAWSHE, 

Secretary and Treamrer, Trent Tile Comjiany. 

The commission being in session, Vice-Chairman Phillips presiding, Mr. Alfred 
Willson Lawshe apjieared as a witness at 3.4N p. m.. and, being first duly sworn, 
tesUfled as follows: 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your name and post-ofiBce address.—A. Alfred 
Willson Lawshe, Trenton, N. J. 

Q. What i* your connection with the pottery business?—A. I am secretary and 
treasurer of the Trent Tile Compny. 

( 4 . (By Mr. Litcrman.) Could yon give, for the information of the commissh n. 
a general statement of the rise and progress of the industry?—A. Yes. The tile 
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bnsiness Is the youngest of any of the clay industries in the United Stales, ^c- 
tioaily it is only -U years old. In 1870, when we had the Philadelphia exposition, 
the tile trade of the United StatM was thought so little of that Minton & Hollins, 
England, only made a very limited disp'ay. After 1870 the Harrison family started 
tile works at Indianapolis, and one or two capitalists in New York starts one at 
Zanesville, Ohio, hut only to make the oi dinary floor tiles out ot red and yellow 
clay, such as you see in vestilmles. A gentleman by the name ot Lowe conceived 
the idea that he could make a better tile than anyliody, and he built tile works at 

The {leople who had located at Indianaiiolis and Zanesville could find no mar¬ 
kets for the goods, because every avenue was closed to them. The only tile being 
usedinttis country were the Minton & Hollins, and their agents at New York 
and Philadelphia controlled the market and all the tile setters. As a result, when¬ 
ever the Indianapolis and Zanesville jieople had a floor to lay they had to find a 
brick mason or anybody they could get to lay it. 

In 1880 there was an exposition held at Crewe. England, at which tiles were an 
especial feature. Mr. Lowe hastily gathered together some samples from his stock 
and took them to that exposition. He was awarded the gold medal over the Eng¬ 
lish and Continental manufacturers. That inmdent gave an iniiietusin thiscoun- 
try to the tile business. Architects thronijboui the country be^un to think 
American products were iietter than the foreign products, and the two importing 
houses in New York and Philadelphia commenced to duplicate Mr. Lowe's goods. 

Then there followed the erection of the Trent tile plant at Trenton. ViHien vve 
commenced to do business we were suddenly met by the importers decreasing their 
price. About this time 1 received a letter from a gentlomim by the name of Shaw, 
who was m the tile business at Boston, making of mo the imiuiry why it WM that 
he had to iiay 4.j iier cent duty in Boston, wliile New York and Pliiladelnhia 
importers paid L’O percent. It im]iorters located in Philadelphia and New York 
oo^d bring their goods in at liO per cent it would soon drive ns out of linaiiiess. 

I called Secretary Mannings attention to the matter. He appointed Colonel 
Ayer who was chief special agent of the Treasury Department at that time, and 
we took the matter up, with the result that the duty was udvant-cd to the earthen¬ 
ware schedule by the decision of Colonel Ayer, and made to pay Ci per cent. 

Q The difference was between the two aiipraisers?—A. i es; one called it earth¬ 
enware and the other called it fire brick. The naities in New York aiipea od Irmn 
the decision, and we carried it down and argued i t liel ore Secretary I uirchild. He 
upheld the decision ot Colonel Ayer. Prom that time on the industry steadily 
grew until now we have 18 factories. They are located in Kentncky, Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New slersey. and Massiu’husottB. Possibly there are three or 

four million dollars invested in the business. , V u i-nn 

(J Do you know how many iieoiile there arc cmployedt—A. I should say «,.i00 

people. The factory that I am the head of employs 381-). , u,. ,.v 

U Mostly men';-A. AliontlOper cent ot them are women and cbihlron, the 
children coming under the New.lersey law, which will not permit a factory 

employee to bo under lo years of age. , . ,, , 

When we first started m the bnsiness alxmt the only tile we sold was called 
‘■embossed tile." It is a modeled tile with a figure laised on it. Mr. Lowe was 
fortunate enough to get probably the finest designer and modeler in this country. 
Vie could not find anv man his e<iual, so we were forced to go to England to get 
ono We brought him over here, and in a little while- in the course ot four or 
five years—the eiiibosst d tile ^whii h is a tile as I said before, with a model siir- 
face and covered with a colored gla-ze, which colored glaze is manufactured by 
staining with the different oxides of the ditterent minerals, colialt, manganese, 
uraninm, and iron, and so on) began to lose favor wiih architecte, and we started 
to manufacture plain enameled tile-a plain-surfaced tile with a color glaze 

^Vhra there came a demand for sanitary goods for wall tiling, corridors and lav¬ 
atories being tiled with white wall tile. Then the sanitary people and architects 
demanded another tile, a nonabsorbent tile for floors. Then they made another 
demand upon us to manufacture what is called ceramics- white, or made with 
colored bodies, which we obtained from colored clays or manufactured by staining 
with the different oxides. „ ^ j, 

I think I am safe in saying the Amencan mannfacUirerB sell today «0 per cent 
of all the tile sold in the United States. . ^ c . 

Now, that is a brief history of the tile industry in the United otato. 

Q. Where are the floor tiles made chiefly?—A. At Anderson, Ind.: Indianapolis, 

Za^ville Pittsburg, and Trenton. _ ., , , 

q Are they as flim and durable as any foreign-made tiles?-A. We think they 
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are better. Ae an illnatration, I will say we bare an Anstralian agent who baa 
just been through all the factories of England and continental Europe, and he 
regards the American product as far superior to any he saw abroad. 

Q. These are all what is known as encaustic tile?—A. The encaustic tile ia a 
tile made with two or three colors inlaid in a body, That is the common, ordinary 
encaustic tile. People ordinarily call all colored tile encaustic tile, but encaus¬ 
tic tile is inlaid with one or two colors. Von will probably see them with three 
or four colors in the same tile. Take the capitol floor—that is an encaustic tile. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Where was that manufactured?—A, By Minton & Hol¬ 
lins, Stoke on Trent, England. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchhan.) How long has it taken to develop the industry in this 
country to the point that yon now state it has arrived at?—A. About 80 years. 

Q. &foTe that time all the tile was imported?—A. Every foot; 90 percent of it 
is now produced here. I think the last Treasury report showed $108,000 worth 
ImrortAl. 

Q. As a matter of comparison, do you recall the figures of imports for 80 years 
ago?—A. No, I do not; but I should say not much more than that, because there 
were very few tile need in this country. In some cities the sanitary laws require 
that it be used. Take New York; every bathroom and vestibule must oe floored 
and wainscoted with some sanitary material—either slate, marble, or tile. That 
is their sanitary code. 

Q. (By Mr. &AaKB.) How does this white tile compare in price with white 
marble?—A. About the same. However, a sanitary architect would not put a 
piece of white marble in a water-closet because it is an absorbent. He probably 
would go to black slate. We have to make a fine vitrified tile absolutely non¬ 
absorbent One of the tests is that it must be put in a bottle of red ink and when 
dry wash OS' easily with the band. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) There are some white marbles that have that quality, 
are there not?—A. I do not know of any; there may be. If there are, they are 
so high priced that the price would preclude their use. Most any white marble 
would stain in that locality, yon know. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is it not true that the Government is largely using 
marble?—A. Altogether. That is one of onr great grievances, that the Govern¬ 
ment uses marble in exclusion, almost altogether, of tile. I do not know of a Gov¬ 
ernment building in the United States \^ere there is any tiling outside of the 
Capitol, and that was put down so long ago it is almost forgotten. Take the Con¬ 
gressional Library, there is not a foot of tile in it. England tiles all of her Gov¬ 
ernment building. Take for instance her Government buildings at Newcastle, 
New South Wales. We can not get the Government architect to look at ns. 

Q. Do you export any material portion of yonr product?—A. We did not until 
this year; we have a fair export trade with Australia, and rather a nice trade 
with Holland. 

Q. With what country were you brought in competition?—A. England. 

Q. And you are able to export and take the market in competition with her in 
Australia and Holland?-A. Yes. 

U (ByMr.PAEQCHAR.) Is this artificial marble coming into general use now?— 
Al. Mo; not that I know of. 

Q. It has an equally good face, has it not?—A. I do not know of any hard mar¬ 
ble that is artifloal that is being used. I do not think that any artificial marble 
will stand the abrasion that a tue will. They make and put down what is called 
terracoia floor—that is, broken marble and cement, and then rub it down until it 
gets a perfect polish and dead level. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have ^on any means of giving a comparison of the 
wages paid in the prodnction of &e in this conntry with those made in foreign 
countries?—A. No: I have not. I can tell yon what the wage in onr factory is. 
We employ about 385 people. Seventy per cent, I should say, are boys and prls 
of about 15 years of age m and mv average pay roll is about $1,950 per week. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Will yon briefly describe the process of prodnction?—A. 
In OUT white body, the same material is used as the ordinary pottery and china- 
ware clay, feldspar, flint, the same as they use. We work it up until it reaches 
the consistency of cream. We take the water out through a press and dry it 
nnidl we get it back almost bone dry. Then we grind it until we get it in the 
form of flour. All tile are made with pressure by a press. Some use a power 
press, but in onr factory we use the screw press—that is, a plunger operatM and 
run up and down by a screw. That plunger goes down into a square or oblong 
box, the shape we desire to make the tile. In that box is sifted the flour. If it is 
to be an embossed tile, there is a metal dye which drops down and the dust is 
thrown over on it. The screw goes down. Then the screw runs up, and the 
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nplift poito the tile op and out; and jron have a sqnare tile, emboaeed or plain, 
ae Ton desire. 

Q. (By Mr. Tompkins.) It then goes throngh the same as pottery?—A. Then it 
goes through the same process of manufacture as pottery. It goes throngh one 
kiln and is hisqne-fired and then another kiln and is gloss-S^. Now. if we 
make broken ceramic, it is made in strips the same as we make tile. It is about 
SI inches long and a half inch wide and three-eighths of an inch thick. That is 
fired once, and it is then broken up in pieces to form a scroll, or flower, or flenr 
de lis, and pasted on paper by children. The paper has traced on it the design we 
want to make, or the flower. The children piste these pieces of broken colored 
clays on the design. When it is dry it is turned over to the tile setter, and be 
turns it upside down in cement, rubs it into place, and when it sets a little while 
be nulls the paper off and the floor remains. It is afterwards rubbed with cement 
ana brought to a level. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is the process of your manufacture at Trenton the 
same as that at Anderson, Ind.?—A. It is the same: I think the only difference is 
in the kilns. Where they make the glazed goods they use a round kiln; we use the 
muffle kiln—a long kiln like a big box—13 feet long. .5 feet wide, and .5 feet high. 
We prefer that to the round kiln because we think tlie loss in manufacture is less 
with OUTS than with the round kiln. That is simply a difference of opinion be¬ 
tween manufacturers. , , , 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.AHKB.) How are your goods marketed?—A. Through dealers. 

Q. Commission houses?—A. No; we sell directly to what is known as mantel 
and tile houses. We sell fireplace fixtures like grates and wood mantels. They 
take contracts on buildings and set the tile; they are the people who employ the 
tile setter. We do not have anything to do with that part of the business. 

Q. Do you find your foreign market in the same way?—A. We sell abroad 
throngh an agent; he gets the order and sends it to us and we lill it. 

(J. Do you send agents or employ persons who are there?—A. People come here 
and seek the agency for export. 

(j. Do you feel there is considerable opportunity to increase your exportation?- 
A. We think so; we only hear good reports from everything we send abroad. 

Q. Do you sell abroad for any lower price than you sell for in ihis country?- 
A. No; in fact I get more in Australia than at home. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. ) What is the effect on the health of the employees hand¬ 
ling this powder that yon make into the tiles?—A. I have never heard of any bad 
effects; w© have people in our employ that started in with us in 1882. Tile man¬ 
ufacturers have never had any difficulty whatever with their labor from the 
beginning of the industry: they have never had a strike. I think we do not have 
labor in any part of our factory that belongs to a union. We iwivised them all to 

leave their unions. , . , „ a. t ..v • i 

(^(By Mr. Kennedy.) You say you advised them all to leave their unions?— 

Why did you do that?—A. Well, unions always create dissension; you can 
not fl»t two workmen that work alike, and one man is jealous of another. One 
man makes more than another, making piecework, and he soon commences to 
breed discontent, and you have trouble throughout the factory. 

Q. Do you not believe their aims are genermly in the interests of the best good 
of the persons employed in the industry?-A. No; I have never thought so, be¬ 
cause all the labor unions I have (5ome in contact with are founded upon the ^ 
workman and not npon the good one. As it is now in our factory. 1 am enabled 
to pay a good workman for his labor, and every man strives to be a good work¬ 


man. - . 

Q. Are you not able also to be absolute dictator as to the rate of wages, boon, 
ana all conditions under which the men work, and is it not also a fact that the 
men have less to say about their wages than if they had a union?—A. That might 
be the case where the employer was inclined to be unfair; but as far as we are 
concerned we have alwavs met onr employees as one fair man would meet aiioton. 
If we were inclined to make them work excessive time we would be restrained by 
the laws of the State of New Jersey, which fix the time for work at 54 honrs per 
week. * 

Q Bnt organized labor nsnally aspires to work fewer honrs than that, does it 
not?—A. Yes; but I suppose as a rule the majorityof onr men do not work 54 
honiB a week. They are, as a rule, pieceworkers. We go to work at 7 o'clock in 
the morning, quit at 12, go to work at a quarter of 1, and quit Vfork at a quarts* 
of 5 , ana shut down every Saturday at 3 o’clock. j . v. 

Q You admit that an employer who is nufaur and is inclined to he grinding and 
to get the very last possible thing out of a man has a greater opportunity to do so 
where the labrnr is not organized?—A. Undoubtedly. 
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Q, Yon think unions are jnst as desirable and necessary amongst workingmen 
as combinations among employers?—A, Yes 
y. Are yon opposed to capitalistic combinations?—A. No: I think onr industry 
would be a great deal better off if we were all in one consolidation. As it is now, 
this country with 70,000,()f)0 people used 10.000.000 feet of tile last year, where 
Belgium, much smaller, used 30,000.000 feet. Now, if we were all in one large <»r- 
poration we could establish throughout the United States offices that would bring 
onr product right in direct contact with the consumer. As it is. we can not afford 
to do ttis individuiilly. We are wholly in the hands of the dealer. 

Q. To-day it is desirable to have combinations in your industry for that purpose, 
then?—A. I think so. 

Q. And to maintain prices?—A. No; I do not think it would increase prices, 
o. I say to maintain prices?—A. No, 

Q. To maintain assured proflts?~A. Well, we could not sell the tile any lower 
than we are selling it tor to-day, and there is no incentive or desire on the part of 
any manufacturer to increase the price. His desire is lo iucrease the output and 
get a larger market. 

y. Can yon say anything about the comparative efficiency of American and 
foreign workingmen in this industry?—A. No; I have no knowledge whatever of 
what the foreigner does. All I know is hearsay, but I b.dieve the American work¬ 
man produces more goods tier day as a pieceworker than the English workman 
does. 

y. How about time work?—A. I can not tell yon much about that: I do not 
know anything about what the Englishman does. I say Englishman because 
England is the main competitor we have. That is the great source of tile. 

y. (By Mr. Litchma.n.) Have you among your workmen many who have 
recently come from England- within 5 or ((years'—A. No. 
y. Most of your help has grown U]> right there?—A. Grown up with us. 
y. Then yon have nothing from your own personal experience by which to 
judge of thecom|)aralive power?—A. Only in the early stages of the industry. 
Then 1 know we had several English workmen, but they did not have the pace 
that the American workman has. 

y. Is it true of your workmen, as was stated by Mr. Burgess, that they occupy 
tenements of their own volition—1 mean by that, that you have no tenements con¬ 
nected with the factory?—A. We have none whatever. 

y. They get their own homo.s the same as all the working men and women of 
Trenton?-A. Just the same. 

y. How far, so far as your observation goes, are they patrons of the building 
and lo.in associations?—A. I do not think 1 have a man in my employ who is con¬ 
nected with the hiiildiiig associations. Trenton has had some disastrous expe¬ 
riences in that line. 

y. That is true of the 2 companies that failed; but the disposition of the peo¬ 
ple is to avail themselves of that means of saving?—A. We have quite a number of 
onr workmen who have nice deposits in our savings institutions, but 1 do not think 
they have any interest in any building and loan associations. They are very apt 
to put their money in the savings banks. 

(j. Since the failure of the Mercer and Trenton societies they have quit?—A. 
Yes. 

y. And their quitting is due to thatfailnre. or rather to tbeconduct of an officer 
of the loan assomations?—A. I think so. 

y. (By Mr. ChARKK.) What fuel is used in the potteries in Trenton?—A. We 
use anthracite coal on oneside of the factory and soft coal on the other; anthra¬ 
cite to fire the biscuit kilns and soft coal to fire the gloss kilns. 

y. Have you always been able to get an adequate supply and at prices which 
are satisfactory?—A. Up until within the last 4 or .i months, when the strike 
occurred in the Georges Oeek region, and later when we had the strike in the 
anthracite region. Then we had to get it where we could and at what price we 
could get it for. 

y. How are your materials brought to you and how are your goods shipped— 
mostly by rail?—A. By rail. 

y. Are the railroad rates and classifications satisfactory to yon?—A. Yes. We 
grumble a little about the excessive freight rates we have to pay to points like 
Omaha. We can not understand why we can ship onr goods to Sydney and New 
South Wales at a less rate than to Omaha. We ship goods at 50 cents a hundred 
to Sydney, and to Omaha for 57 cents a hundred. 

y. How are the goods for Sydney carried?—A. By the White Star Line to Liv¬ 
erpool. There transferred, and from there through the Bed Sea to Australia. 
Tut is done at 50 cents a hundred. 
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Q. Do yon know whether they are carried from Liverpool to Sydney by steam 
vea8el8?~A. Yes; thronkh the connections of the White Sbir Lne. Of course, 
they fco from Trenton over the Pennsylvania Railroad to New York. They wonld 
take the same course that a shipiiicnt from Trenton to (lalveston wonld take —ro 
by rail to Jersey City and there take the Mallory Line to Qalvt ston. Oiir freight 
rate into Galveston is 4S cents a hundred, while to Sydney it is 50 cents. 

Q. How do you yourself account lor the difference?—A. 1 can not account for it. 

Q. Yon have made no complaint to the American steamer or railroad lines?—A. 
Yea: I have made a complaint to the Morgan Line and to the Sunset Route, hut 
my complaint availed nothing. 

Q. Did you ever show to them the difference lietween their rales —A. 1 showed 
it to their route agent. He is in our factory possibiy once a week, and 1 c.ill bis 
attention to it. but it does nut avail ns anything. 1 am not so iiinch interesled in 
that iinestion. because the manulacturers of tile have an a.sBociation by which we 
• agree to equalize freight rates; so, ns long as the equalization does not come off 
my end of the stick, I do not bother with it. 

Q, Let us know something more aliont that agreement to equalize the freight 
rates.—A. Take the Zanesville factory. Their r.ite into Ga.veston is is cents a 
hundred as against our rate of 4:i cents. They pay to the buyer the difference 
lietween 43 and 48. The freight r.ite from one factory is not to he anv more than 
it is from any other. If 1 ship into Chicago, my freiglil rate is lo cents a htiudreil 
from Trenton to Chicago. From Anderson iiiio Chicago, we will say. it is 18 
cents. 1 have got to give the dealer the difference lietween 18 cents 0011111 cents. 

Q. This transaction is made and completed with each dealer?—A. Y*oa; witli 
eaA deader. ...... 

Q. There is no clearing house of the manufacturers?—A. No; it is .lUst an agree 
ment between the manufacturers to put the commodity on the same hiisis. 

O. Do yon know of any other manulacturers in this country—that is. inamifac- 
turers of any other line ot goods-which have a similar agreement?—A. I think 
quite a numiier of them have. ^ ™ 

Q. How long hafl this agreeint*i]t in effect in the tile induBtry i —A. Two or 

3 years. . 

Q. Does it work to your .‘^atisiaction’:'—A. Entirely ho. 

Q. Do you know of any complamta on the part of other inaiiulactiirerB?—A. 
None whatever. 


woura'a^WeSorn drum tho East ve«y hard. Jf he Khoiild make hU 

Koodsall f. 0 . b. the factory, then tin* Eastern man would never sell in the West. 
We were practically pritcluded hoiu the Southern territory for ^ ord 
account of the excessive difference lietween our frei^fht rate and the Western 
freight rate. We had to abandon it; w.'could not nflord to equalize it. 

Q. Does this agreement between the maniifacturors cover anything hut freight 
ratesV-A. That is all: nothing but freight rates. , . , . . 

Q. (By Mr. Litcuhan. 1 What advantage does the use of natural gas give to 

your competitors in the West?--A. They claim it IS a cheaper fuel. , 

O Is that equalized, so far ns the Ea-stem market is concerned, by the rate of 
transportation?-A. 1 think it would be. Their cheap fnei would enalde them to 
equalize their freight rate better than for ns to equalize with the Chicago rate. 
It 18 ft onostion, though. Tfiko tho United btfttes Encaustic Tile C.sOuipan}. ftt 
Indianapolis, the old Harrison plant. I have their own statement that their origi¬ 
nal gas plant cost them $(i0.00ii. They jiiped the gas 2il miles, and they have had 
that now for probably 8 or » years, and they have had to siiend poses dysi or 
$3IMIO A year to eink new wells. Now, the interest i m the original $«l),000 and the 

additional cost of sinking wells begins to make quite a fuel bill. , ^ „ 

y. What proportion 01 tho cost of your finished product is for labor?—A. 8ev- 
en^ yQ pgy material has been pre- 

pa^anddeliveredatyourdoor?-A. Yes. , , , , . vr 

O. Labor enters into the preparation ot that largely, I snpp^?-A. Yes. 

Q Do you know what proportion of that cost 18 labor?—A. No: 1 do not 

O (By Mr. Litcuman.) What would he the effect of a reduction in the tariff 
on your goods?—A. It would hurt us, because we are selling tile to-day in Chicago, 
wito the freight paid, for no more money than they are selling at Liverpool ready 

fo^ho sterner. export all the kinds of tile yon produce? -A. No. 

4 It is only 8 limited quantity of a special kind of tUe that you export?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And on that the tariff is not so much of a factor as the other kinds yon pro¬ 
duce; is that tme?—A. No; the reduction of the tariff would affect us all along 
the line. 

Q, You spoke of being able to export a portion of your goods to Holland and to 
Australia, even in competition with England. Is that a special grade of goods?— 
A. That is a special grade of goods. We get the business largely from the nice 
things and details we make, which the English and foreign manufacturers do not 
make at all. When they come to make the little details that the architects ask ns 
to make, then they will injure us m Australia and in Europe. There are many 
things in the tile line that England does not think of. 

Do you at Trenton make ornamental tiles as they do at Anderson?—A. O, yes. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Tbenton, N. J., May SO, 1901, 

TESTIMONY OF ME. WILLIAM CLAYTON, 

Reprenentative Jigyermen and Uishmokm’ Vnimi, Trenton, S'. J, 

The s^ial subcommission of the Industrial Commission met in the assembly 
room or the statehonse at 3.80 p. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. 
William Clayton, potter, uppeareil as a witness and. being duly sworn, testified as 
follows: 

(j, (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give your full name and post-ofiSce address to the 
stenographer.—A. William Clayton; No. .14 Anderson street, Trenton. 

Q. Proceed in your own way.—A. I have written down something here which I 
prefer to submit, after wb ch. if the committee desire, they can question me on 
the jioints raised, and 1 w.ll be gkul to answer, so far as I am able. (Beading.) 

It gives us very much ideasure to come before you to-day representing, as we do, 
the Jiggermen and Disbm.ikers' Union of this city, which is a very important 
branch of pottery operatives and an important factor in the production of crock¬ 
ery ware. More than 70 per cent of the operatives and their helpers who produce 
general earthenware are members of this branch, and fully 80 per cent of the total 
output of a general-ware pottery is produced by this br.inch of operatives. 

Our labor organization represents about eight-tenths of the jiggermen and dish- 
makers of this city, and other branches of this industry are becoming affiliated 
with us. .lust as soon as they understand our policy and line of action they desire 
to cooperate with us in onr work, so that while the above figures represent our 
own individual branch, yet we may be said to represent a much larger ratio of 
pottery operatives. 

Onr concern in coming before yon to-day is not to recommend drastic measures 
to be employed against capital or to air some grievance we may have against onr 
raiployers. Onr purpose is much higher and nobler than this; a purpose that is 
broader than the confines of narrow prejudice and infinitely higher than low and 
sordid selfishness. We desire to go on record as a body of union laborers, desir¬ 
ous of cooperating with capital (our employers) for the betterment, the building 
up, the development of the industry in which we labor and from which we derive 
that on which we depend for the sustenance of ourselves and our families. 

This industry of ours is of prehistoric origin, although comparatively little was 
known of it in this country until very recent times. It stands out in history 
unique in its character, and its history is in a very great measure the history of 
the growth and development of the race. 

In none of the mechanical arts do we find more scope for beauty in form and 
outline or a wider field for the deversified expression of artistic thought and 
conception. 

It is an industry in which art in its highest form may have full sway, and science 
in'its most searching investigations may find much profitable work. 

Here the^ meet like twin nsters, beautifying and adorning each other, and giv¬ 
ing out articles of use and beauty, and finding employment for thousands of people. 

Li furthering the development of this indnstoy we desire that the conditions 
which are unfavorable to that end be amended or, if possible, be removed. 

In the first place, the Qovernment may help very considerably in its fostering 
care by appointing men trained in the pottery business to investigate the varions 
seotions of the country where materials suitable to the pottery todustry may be 
found. By this means the finest and most reliable ^ades would be dlwwvared 
and reported upom While we already have discoverM some very excellent mate- 
rlali, yet for ontain purposes we have to apply to England for certain grades of 
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days ybtch 8» wy necessary to the production of our goods; and if England 
idioom feel herself c^led upon to place an export duty on her clays, as she has 
done already on the exports of her coal, the cost of production of some of our 
grades of goods would be ve^ materially increased; and if the American manu¬ 
facturer is compelled by foreign competitiou to sell at present rates, labor would, 
in all probability, be caued upon to suffer arcdnction in wages commensurate with 
the increased {)rice of ^ the imported material; therefore we recommend that you 
favorably consider this important point which will aid very materially in the 
development of the pottery mdnetry. 

In the second place, the Gtoveriiment conld help further in the development of 
the industry by encouraging m the several centers the institution of schools of 
industrial science and art, where men may he trained for service in either of the 
above branches. In these davs the demand is for men who have had special train¬ 
ing in special lines, mid if the pottery indnetry in this country must grow and 
hold its own against the foreigner, schools of learning in thu arts and sciences as 
applied to the potters’ craft are greatly needed. 

In Enrope, particularly in Germany and England, schools of this character are 
established, and are encouraged by government patronage and nelp, These Euro¬ 
pean institutions are producing men exceedingly clever in their line, and whese 
work will come into siiccessiul competition with our own unless we adopt the 
same methods. 

There are a number of other things which oiierate to a considerable extent 
against the tnrther development, bnt I will notice bnt two. In the first place, 
there are the discriminating freight rates in favor of the imiiorted foreign goods 
as against the domestic manufacturer. It is a notable fact that the railway car¬ 
riers. acting conjointly with the great shipping lines, are carrying goods from the 
seaboard to inland points at a rate considerably less than is charged the home 
manni'actiirer to those same points. A single example will show to what extent 
this is done. A consignment of pottery ware may be sent from Liverpool, Eng¬ 
land. to St. Louis for 117 cents a hundredweight, while it costs 41 cents per hun¬ 
dredweight from Trenton to the same point. A more glaring instance is the 
sending of goods from Liverpool to San Antonio tor 40 cents, while the charge 
from Trenton is 98 cents This is discrimination with a vengeance and makes 
practically inoperative the protective tariff law to the e.<,teiit of that ratio in a 
given weight and value. No wonder the workingman looks with very grave appre¬ 
hension on the formation of large corporations when, as in this case, thejt snail 
forget the groat responsibility of American citizenship and oiiorato to the indus¬ 
trial injury of the pottery operative and his employer. Unless some power steps 
in, a unification of financial Interests will dominate linos lieretofore independent 
and this great power will be uncontrolled by any public authority which can effi¬ 
ciently be exerted. I need only to point, also, to the official classification of rates 
which went into effect January 1 of last year. In this official classification a num¬ 
ber of articles were raised from a lower to a higher class, with Its higher rate of 
charges. 

Carload lots are also being carried at less rates than less than carload lots, thus 
discriminating in favor of the larger shipiicr. In these changes the shipper of 
pottery ware is largely affected. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission looks with apprehension on this state of 
things. In its last report it reprints on imge H a paragraph which formed a por¬ 
tion of its previous findings and says: •‘Tariffs are disregarded, discriminations 
constantly occnr, the price at which transportation can he obtained is finctoatiim 
and uncertain, railroad managers are distriisttnl of each other, and shippers ail 
the while in doubt as to the rates secured by their competitors. • * • Enor¬ 
mous sums are spent in purchasing linsiness and secret rates accorded far below 
the standard of publisbea charge. * * All this augments the advantage of 
large capital and tends to the injnry and often to the rniu of small dealers, ^ese 
are not only matters of the gravest conseiinence to the bosiness welfare of the 
country, hut they concern in no less degree the higher interests of public moral¬ 
ity.” This is a strong arraignment and a great condemnation, and there seems to 
be no remedy except by drastic legislation and severe punishment for violation. 

Another factor in retarding the further development of the American potteiw 
indnstry is found in the imperfect protective tariff law we at present have. We 
believe the present law can not, without it is surrounded by stronger safeguards, 
be enforced to the full and benefit those for whom it was intended to the extent it 
should. 

A perfect protective tariff law, one that is calculated to prevent fraud, should 
be compound in character; the ad valorem principle opens the way to very weat 
fintnd 1^ nndervalnation and incorrect description. It must be rememberea that 
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the largest foreign shippers of china and earthenware to this coan^ hare their 
own agents here to whom the goods are shipped, and in conntries like Qormanjr, 
where there is no oath administered by the consol, the maiiofactorer may Invoice 
his goods at any price he may think proper, and take his chances of a revaloaMon 
at the port of entry. He may ship them to Newport News, where he believes the 
scTutiny will not be so severe as at the important ports of New York, Philadel¬ 
phia. or Boston. 

Further, under the present system, what is known as “ stuffing” may prevail to 
an alarming extent This oiwration consists in a manufacturer who is packing 
"hollow " ware for export, having sent to him for “ inclosure ’ fancy articles of a 
very much greater value than the goods into which they are placed. These, of 
course, do not appear on the invoice, and consequently no duty is charged. Fraud 
of this kind, however, is not practiced to-day to the extent it was years ago. But 
my point is to show the possibilities, the openings for fraud, under the present 
system. Now. there are only two ways to remedy these evils, each of which we 
resiwctfully submit to your careful consideration. 

First, the placing of china and earthen ware on a compound basis of specific and 
ad valorem duties: or, second, make more perfectly operative the present law by 
appointing a larger number of inspectors—men trained in the business who are 
thoroughly practical and know the trade well. Some of these may be appointed 
with the consuls in the pottery districts in foreign conntries, and others added to 
the force already in existence at the various ports of entry in this country. Either 
of these suggestions or rocoimnendations would, if carried out, bring down the 
possibilities of fraud to a minimum, and help to foster and develop the home 
industry. 

These are some of the things which, if carried out. would bo for the betterment 
and growth of the iiottery industry in this country. 

In Germany there is in existence what is known as " omnilins ” invoicing, which 
consists of lumping the goods together and making out no descriptive invoice. 
This is generally done by the agents of American importers, who periodically go 
over to Germany for this purpose, and in violation of the law omit to present to 
the consul the original manufacturer’s invoice, and substitute the ‘ omnibus’’ one 
of their own, which falls to be fully descriptive or correct in value. 

It may be asked why we as operatives take this view of things and adopt this 
line of action. Our answer is, that we believe it to bo our highest duty to work 
for the building up and strengthening of the who e structure of our glorious 
industry. To this end wo are ilesirons of working with our employers, the capi¬ 
talist, the shipper the dealer. We are all coworkers, and that which shall benefit 
one will benefit each. 

We have no antagonism toward our employers; the relations between ns are 
amicable and cordial, and with these feelings, and with the expression of these 
sentiments, we respectfully submit this simple statement of our thought and posi¬ 
tion in relation to the pottery industry of this country. 

Q. Did yon ever work in this industry abroad'f—A.'Yes; in England. 

Q. And are you familiar with the present or recent conditions of the industry 
there as well as here?—A. Up until 11 years ago. 

y. Are the methods employed there in the manufacture substantially the same 
as those employed here?—A. .Substantially the same. I am speaking now of the 
production of general ware, but not of china—what is known over there as china- 
out general ware, nor of sanitary ware. The only difference in the production of 
some articles over there is the fact that they are produced by female rather than 
by the male elements of the community. 

Q. Is there a larger proportion of male help employed here than there?—A. Yes; 
according to the number employed, There are absolutely no lemales employed 
here in the actual production, that is, in the making of articles. To be more 
explicit I will just say this, that over there females make cups and saucers and 
small plates. Here they do not: they are all made by males. 

Q. Do women get 8 smaller price for some articles there than men do?—A. Over 
there a little less; yes. 

Q. How do the wages of men there and here compare?-A. The wages received 
here are much more remunerative than over there. 

Q, Do they work by the piece there about the same as they do here?—A. Yes; 
they work by the dozen, or score, or score dozen. Here it is by the dozen; over 
there it is by the score dozen. 

Q. A small price per dozen or piece?—A. Small price. 

tj. Is it your opinion that it is necessary to have some protection to labor 
employed in the industry here in order to keep the industry going here’?—A. It is. 

Q. la that On account of the difference in laborooet?—A. Very much on account 
of the difference of labor cost. 
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Q. Can we procure the materials that enter into the pottery prodnotion about 
as (^eaply here as they uan there?—A. About the sama I do not think there is 
very much difference In some of the articles. There may lie a little, but generally 
speaking I do not think there is very much difference. 

Q. From your knowledge of the industry do yon think that operatives here are 
capable of producing as fine work of every kind as is prodnced there?—A. I do. 

Q. Do they produce as good work in the varions branches undertaken as they 
do there'.'— aL In the particular grades which are produced here they do. 

Q. Is there as much pains taken in the finish involving a great deal of labor as 
there is there?—A. There may not be in some exiiensive articles, but in general 
ware I think there is. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What proportion of the pottery workers in the United 
State's are employed in Trenton't—A. 1 should say about fi.OOO of the whole num¬ 
ber, the whole number l)eing about 2«,00i). 

t^. 'Then you have about one-third';-A. We have abont one-third here. 1 pre- 


TT J 

Q. Is your organization a briincli of the general organization of the Unitea 
States?—A. No, sir. . i » 

Q. Yon are in harmonious affiliation with Ihe other branches of the trade.'—A. 
With some of the other branche-- of Trenton. not with the organization known as 
the national organization. . 

Q. Do you follow thoprices established by I he national organization, or are your 
prices lower or higher'; A Oiir prices are generally higher than those established 
by the national organi/ation. , . „ , .... , n 

(J. Is there a specialty in the kind of work jirodnceil in Trenton that makes it 
different from that prodnced in other sections throughout the country.^ A. There 
is a specialty lief ore you here , . « 

Q. In the samples you have submitted for the inspection of the commission,— 

A ^Tes a 

Q. Anything further that you have nowV—A. Well, the lieleek ware produc^ 
largely here is always produced as a specialty. We have none of those samples 

Q. The sanitary ware is not a specialty lot* TrentoTi?—A. It is l^gely 
fad:ured in Trenton. A large proiiortion of the sanitary ware produced m this 
country is manufactured in Trenton, although it i.. produced elwwhere. The 
sanitary part of the business wo know very little about. \N e are here as repre¬ 
sentatives of the production of general earthenware. 

O. (By Mr. Fakj^uhar.) Yonsaidthat England had a monopoly on r^pro^ 
net 'Wnat is the character of the preduct that this l oiiiitry l^ks that ^gland 
furnishes?—A. There are several clays of a higli order, china clays in particular, 
and then there is what is known as English ball u snbstitnte for whi^ has 
not been found in this country yet. In fact, a sutetitute tor either of there hM 
not been found yet. and that is why I suggested in “V W’’ 
ment might do something on this line, by engaging some of “f 

in that line and thoroughly practical, to see what can lie found, so as to enable us 
to do without asking England for these materials. 1 said, if you will remember, 
toat if they avail tfeniselves of the opportunity to iilace u 
the clays as they have already done on their coal wo should be very ranch hamiw^. 
Q. Would that harm general eartheuwai'e manufacturers in this country/ A. 

'^00 

O* As well as the manufacturers of china wareV—A. Yes. . , 

S' Have you any idea of the amount of p- odnet of raw material that is imported 
friOT England?—A. 1 have not, but almost every mannlacturer in the country 

*Is this china clay found m any other European nation?---A. China clay is 
fobnd in Germany and France. They nse their own native clays; but 1 do not 
taow of any ball days that are fonnd and used in either of those . 

Q. The excellence, for instance, of the Limoges ware is that due to the French 

A. That is from the French clay. ... , ao 

4 . Then is its excellence in the manufacture or (luality of the original pro<mct? 

■'^■o!“l^toOTe any clay in Great Britain that is equal to Fremih clays in manu- 
fftcture’—A. I think there are to an extent, hut not to the whole exten^ As far 
lu^^^^owledge goes there is just this differeuM m the French days. T?®” j® “ 
carbonate of lime associated with some of the French days that is not 
English days and that helps very materially in the color of the ware, whiteness 

‘’'q. Yowled attention to the difference 

Lirerpool to St. Louis, at 37 cents a hundred, and from Trenton to St. Louis, 40 
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cento. Have the railroads ever given aw reason or have the manalactnrera got 
aur leaaon for that discrimination?—A. They have not, so far as I taow. 

Q. You do not know whether it is all rail from the coast to St. Louis or from 
the Gnlfi—A. I believe it is all rail from the coast to St. Lonis. 

Q. Yon also mentioned San Antonio, Tex., as paying 40 cento a hundred from 
Liverpool, and from Trenton, 98 cents. Do yon fake into account that that is all 
ocean transportationf-A. But still they go by Galveston, involving a second 
handling and some transportation by vail. 

Q. Well, as your transportation from Trenton is entirely rail to San Antonio, 
asl understand, do you think it is possible for any railroad to compete with that 
ocean trafBc and short-rail rate from Galveston to San Antonio?—A. It would not 
be able to successfully compete, but the difference is so glaringly inconsistent that 
it is possible in my mind it may reduce somewhat that rate. 

y. But are you aware there are many other products in the same position as 
yours? For instance, steel?—A. Yes; I believe there are other products. 

y. You know of no way to remedy such a state of affairs as that so far as the 
transportation is concern^?—A. Only by direct legislation—remedial legislation. 

Q. Sjiecial legislation. What do you mean?—A. Dealing with rates, as I undw- 
stand it. In England the Government deals with those things and fixes the price 
per mile. 

Q. But the Government does not control in any way the ocean freight?—A. Oh, 
no. We do not make any point of the ocean transit, but just as soon as it strikes 
the seaboard then we think there ought to be some uniformity in the rates. 

y. But do yon take into account the very short-line rate from port between San 
Antonio and from Trenton to.San Antonio by rail?—A. Yes; I take that into 
account, but my point was that the difference was greater than it ought to be. 

y. But you can suggest no remedy except special legislation?—A. Ido not know 
of any remedy. 

y. You spoke of changes in the classification of freight rntes. Do you know 
What changesthey are?—A. Taking from the lower and putting in the higher class, 
y. When did that change go into effect.'—A. I believe a year am 
y. Do you know what the change was—how much?—A. No; 1 no not happen to 
have the figures, but the very fact that an article is changed from a lower to a 
higher class means a higher rate. 

y. How could the remedy in the case of fraudulent invoices oe effected by United 
States officers?—A. I think by the suggestion I made, either by a specific duty or 
a compound duty, specific and ad valorem, or by having competent men over 
there to assist the consul in his work, who should examine, as far as they are able. 


tkosB ffoodSi 

y. Do yon take into account that it is almost practically impossible to examine 
all goods exported?—A. I said “ so far as he is able.” I know it is almost impos¬ 
sible to examine all, but I think the very fact that men were appointed and placed 
there might have a salutary effect upon those who are shipping these goods. 

y. Now, as a practical workingman, can you give us tho real reason for your 
deMre for a compound duty, »i>eoific and ad vmorem?—A. Why, 'amply because the 
protective tariff does not seem to protect to the full extent which its framers desired 
ft should. I instanced how easy it was by undervaluation, by stuffing, and other 
means to place goods in this country witnout even any tariff being paid on them 
at all. If wo had specific rates every pound would Ic paid for. 

y. Do yon think yon would give more protection tothe American manufacturer 
and American workingman by comiionnding the rate?—A. I do. 

y. Yon workingmen here earn about as good wages as the general run of skUled 
labor?—A. I think so. 

y. Do you earn better?—A. Oh, about an average of the general run. 
y. Are your operatives here usually citizens—stationary—having homes and 
families?—A. Yes; that is the general way. There are a few exceptions, of course, 
but very few. 

y. (By Mr. Kkknedy.) Are you connected with the American Federation of 
Labor?-A. No. 

y. Have you a charter from any national or international body?—A. No. 
y. Are there workers in your industry connected rrith the American Federation 
of Labor?—A. I do not know whether there are any connected with the American 
Federation of Labor. There are a few in the city who are connected with what 
is known as the National Brotherhood. Whether they are connected with the 
Afoerican Federation of Labor I do not know. 

y. Do you affiliate in the central body with the other organized men of Tren¬ 
ton?—A. No. 

y. Do you observe Labor Day?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Do you parade with the other labor organizations in observance of that day?— 
A. They do hot usually parade in this city. 

Q. Why are you disconnected both locally and nationally with the organized 
lawr of other industries?—A. Because the national organization, that is, the 
National Brotherhood of OMrative Potters, operated to our hurt, so as to effect a 
reduction in our wages, and as a consequence we would not have anything to do 
with them. They gave out a list or a scale of pay for goods, of prodncta, that 
very materially reduced the viages of Trenton potters. Consequently we refused 
to have anything further to do with them, believing that this was not a time when 
wages should be reduced. 

O. (By Mr. Litchman.) When did this take place?—A. Last May, a year. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnepy.) That is someting unique in the history of labor unions 
to reduce wages.—A. I should think it is. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke). How do yon explain it?—A. I can’t explain it. 

Q. Were they composed largely of representatives from the other parts of the 
oonnt^?-A. Yes; largely of representatives from the West. 

Q. Was the scale of wages lower in the 'Vest than here?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was it an attempt to equalize wages liotween the West and the East?—A. 
Yes; by bringing the wages of the Hast down to those of the West. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman. 1 You thought the equalization ought to have been made 
by bringing the wages of the West up to those of the East, did you."'—A, Yes, 

Q. (By Mr. Fabquhar,) What point in the West made the most effort for the 
lowering of wages?—A. East Liverpool, lion t understand me to say it was not a 
lowering of wages in the West, but that section operated most to lower the wages 
in the East bv presenting a uniform scale of wages. 

Q. When did the National Brotherhood adopt the uniform scale for your work /— 
A. About a year ago the first of last May. ..... ^ 

Q. Did you have delegates to the national convention when that question was 
upf—A. Yes; I believe tbo Trenton potters had delegates to the national conven¬ 
tion previous to that. ... .. . ,. , . 

O. Was that the first time the National Brotherhood ever attempted to make a 
uniform scale over the United States?—A. I can t answer the qu^non. _ 

O. (By Mr. Kennedy. ) Are there many foreigners employed in the industry 
in Trenton?—A. Yes; there are (juite a number of foreigners. 

Q. Are there a great many English in the industry?-A. Ye.s. _ 

y. Is that true ol those engaged in the industry in other parts of the country; 
East Liverpool we will say, for instance?—A. I think so. 

q. There is no national clash of the workers in this industry as far as orgaiii ed 
labor is concerned?—A. No; 1 do not think so. . , . ., . 

0. (By Mr. Litchman.) How long is it since the industry, the pottery indus¬ 
try, may be said to have been established in the United btates.’ A. Since the 

Hm’ it grown most rapidly within tho last 10 years?—A. The last 10 or 15 

^^”is it true that there is also employed at the jiresent time a consitoable num¬ 
ber of men who are the descendents of those who first established a pottery here? 

A. Yes; I believe that is so. .... . i. 

Q. Yon find the conditions of the industry iii this country siiiiorior to the con¬ 
ditions under which yon worked in England?—A. Yes. 

Q. Both as regards wages and general conditions.—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you find the conditions in relation to the education of y^our chil- 
dren?-A. Very much better in this country than oyer there; in particular so far 
as the higher education is concerned. There they have schools which are atout 
on a par with our public schools here, but it is not so easy for children to get into 
the higher branches and higher institntions of learning as . 

O. Is the education there free, as it is here?—A. Yw; up to that point. 

Q (By Mr. Clarke.) How does the condition of the business here at the pres¬ 
ent time compare with it in recent years?-A. Itis in a very 
more so than for years, particnlarly under the Wilson law. If that had gone on 

longer the business would have been non est. ..... , . „„ 

0 Were the pottenes closed down at any time dnnng those years?—A, 'pey 
w^; and some of them have never opened since, or at least some of the men have 

never been able to go into the business. 

Q Were the wages reduced?—A. Very much. 

0 Have they been raised since the present condition began?—A. They have. 
q! Has there been contentment among the operatives'here so far as you know?— 
A^Yes. 

Q. Does the industry seem to be gaining ground—the business enlarging?—A. 
Yes; a little. 

376a —VOL 2——41 
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Q. (By Mr, Kennkdy.) I should like to ask what yonr organization does for 
yonrmembers; doesitftxascaleof wages, for one thing?—A. Notatpreseat. We 
have jnst taken a list which was in existence before onr organization was in exist¬ 
ence ha its present form. 

(J. Was that scale of wages fixed by the employers without the employees hay¬ 
ing any voice in the matter?—A. No; it was a list fixed by both parties, what is 
nndersto^ to be the •' ninety ” list. 

Q. Have yon an arrangement by which the employers shall in the future get 
together with the employees and arrange a scale of wages and hours?—A. That is 
the general feeling and tendency at this time. 

y. Have you anything in the laws of your local unions that provide for that?— 
A, Not at present. 

Q. Can yon submit the constitution and by-laws of your organization to the 
commission?—A. Yes; we can. 

W. Have you any arrangement for arbitration of questions that arise, for the 
settlement of differences between employers and employees?—A. Not at present. 
We believe rattier in a conciliatory than an arbitrative method. That is a case of 
last resort. 

y. (By Mr. Litchman.) I believe you said that the relations between your 
organWtion and the employers at the present time is harmonious and pleasant?— 
A. Yes. 

y. Do you find any indisposition on the part of the employers to meet with your 
men to discuss dilliculties?—A. No indisposition whatever. 

The Witness. (Alter some questions had been put to another witness, Mr. Mor¬ 
gan, on the subject of crazing). If the commission would care to hear anything 
on the question of crazing and coloring, I might add a little on that point. 

Mr. CI.AUKE. I think we would be glad to hear it, if in yonr opinion it will be 
helpful to the enlightenment of jiublic opinion. 

The Witness. 1 may say that 1 happen to have been through one of the English 
technical schools, and to have had some experience over there. I have also done 
some work here, so I thought if the commission was hardly clear, and if I could 
do anything to remove the cloudiness, I would be most happy to do so. 

(J. Please go on now and state what you can add to this.—A. The question was 
ask^ Mr. Morgan as to crazing, and in substance whether the manufacturers had 
in a great measure got over this. He did say that the body had something to do 
with it. the earthenware body in particular. 1 make a distinction between earthen¬ 
ware, porcelain, and china. Earthenware is at ono extreme, china at another, 
and porcelain is somewhat a mixture of both. The tine translucent china is more 
of a perfect chemical compound t ban any of the others. The earthenware body is 
just a mixture, one material suspended in the other, whereas the porcelain is .lUst 
what its name implies, some porcelain, some china, neither chinanor earthenware, 
but is in a greater degree of vitrification than the ordinary earthenware. Now, we 
have come in this city to a greater perfection in the mixture in our bodies, and 
have been able to calculate to a very great nicety the coefficient of expansion and 
contraction of liody, and glaze under heat and up to a given temperature. This 
being the case, the glazes noware compoumled with greater accuracy to fit the 
body on which they are placed, and as a consequence less crazing is produced. 
That, in short, is the whole case. 

t^. (By Mr. Clabke. ) While yon are on this subject, can yon give us a descrip¬ 
tion of the difference between belleek and china?—A. I can. Belleek is the further 
stage up the ladder. 1 may just say this ine^laiiation.then I will talk of belleek, 
and I will illustrate it by vitrified bricks. There has been a great talk over this 
country about material for street pavements—vitrified bricks, asphalt, or blocks. 
In the early days, which are very recent, in vitrified brick it was found that 
extreme vitrification was a sign of very great weakness. I will illustrate by 
ordinary glass. (Hass is more fragile than earthenware, because of its extreme 
vitrification. Glaze, as yon are aware, is a correct chemical mixture; that is to 
say, each ingredient is dissolved in the other, and a compound silicate is pro¬ 
duced. Now, as I observed a minute ago, there are three stages of ware produced- 
earthenware, porcelain, and china. Above that is a more tender and weaker 
structure, called belleek. I will give you some mixtures, and perhaps they will 
help you into a clearer conception of the whole thing. There is more clay m the 
tody of earthenware, more flint, and less feldspar, feldspar being the fluxing 
agent. Tbeolay is the result of the disintegration of felsdpathic rock, from which 
the fluxing afmnts have been washed by the atmospheric changes, and clay, 
which is the silicate of alumina, is the resultant. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) And the fluxing agent is-?—A. It is not necessary to 

give the chemical form; the fluxing agent in the original rock, which is feldspar— 
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it is either potash or soda or both, sometimes a little lime. The more of this 
ingredient there is placed in the body which contains less clay and less flint, and 
as a consecinence, under the same temperature of beat there is a greater dea^ 
of vitrification. Now, then, that is the general principle of producing porcelain 
and china. , , „ 

Beyond this, to produce lielleek, ground flint glass is introduced. You can 
readily understand it makes the body more tender—very, very fragile. It won't 
stand the wear; it won’t stand anything at all. That is just the difference between 
earthenware on the one hand and bidleek on the other. It is made e.xceedingly 
tender by addition of fluxing material, the fluxing agent. 

Q (By Mr. Clarke.) Do they make belleek better in Trenton than they have 
succeeded in making it in Ireland?-A. No; I don't think so. I have the formula 
which has been useu for years in Ireland, and I also havesome Trenton formulas, 
and they are practically the same. 

Q. Is it made any where else in theworhl besides Trenton and Belleek. Irelandr— 
A. The name belleek was given to the ware simply l ecause it was made in 
Belleek, Ireland, but it had been made tor long years before it was made in BelMk. 
It was never called belleek, and was never glazed. The lihaine belleek is nothing 
but Parian. The only difference between parian and belleek is the fact that 
parian has been glazed by people in Ireland and has been since called belleek. 

(Testimony clos^.) 


Trenton, N. J., May M, IWl. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN Vi. MOEGAN. 

Pottery worker^ lYentoii, N. J. 


The special su'ocommission being in session in the assembly room of G>® 
house. Mr. Clarke presiding, Mr. John W. Morgan was introduced as a witness 

at3.32p.m.,and,beingfir8tduly sworn, testifiedasfollows^i 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.arke.) Yon may give your name, post-office addrCTS, and jmnr 
occupation.-A. John W. Morgan; 257 Walnut avenue, Trenton, N. J.; lam a 

EmSoyed at the present time in one of the Trenton potteriek?—A. Yes. 

0. How lonir have you been here?*—A. It is elo years since 1 first came. 

Q. Did you ever work abroad in this iDdu8try?-;-A. 

U. {By W Farquhar.) Before we start on this I would like to ba^ the 

n^ explain the definition and origin of the word “jiggerman. “A- 
that is termed a jiggerman makes plates, saucers, cups, and wash basins. The 
p^er does anothw class of work. He makes the sonp tureen or covert dtah 
the cream pitcher, the jug, and the ewer. Some jiggermen even make ‘he ewer 
now a“ machinery is bSing introduced into the pottery some of that work has 

^*a”(By*Kbf£fTCHMAN.) The jigger is a machine used by the woAinan te assist 

in shaping those circular pieces of ware that you refer . • A. ™nrk is 

0 (By Mr. Clarke.) But even when a machine is us^, most of the 'wrkU 
rerily handwork.isitnof'-A. Yes; it takes a practical man to use a perfect 

“ry^ca^ norptt?pl®clt cTaffnto a machine and have it come out 

asl^I^rh wXutXintelirgenceandsklll of the operator?-A. You have 

*"o“Th^'^te», mak" peculiarly a hamUwork intotry, do« 

it not?— a’ Yes. You may fix the machinery there and put tee cl^ there and it 
S retaTuntil tee enfl of time. You may 

to Me tee clay, and he will spoil the clay and machmerj^nd all. It is a bMinMS 
that wants learning; it requires it. ^fore tee introduction of mchinery it took 
a boy in this country 5 years to learn the trade; in foreign countries, in England 

learn it as well in 5 years here as in 7 years teere?-^. 
they could leani it as well in 5 years there as in 7. I mytolf wm ® 
tine and I thought I was big enough and knew enough about the business to skip 
^en Hserved 5 yelrs, and come to America. When my time wm out, 
and I bad arrived at the vears of maturity, 21. I went back, knowing teat my 
mastwoould not do anything with me, as I had arrived at tee age of 21 years; 
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but had I gone bach before that time I would have lieen imprisoiied. I learned 
the trade in 5 years. 

Q. Is the trade as far advanced here as there, so far as the employment of facili¬ 
ties and the introduction of fine designs and methods are concerned?—A. Yes, I 
believe it is, I may say it is as far as the facilities are concerned. We get labor 
much cheaper over there than we do here. Where we are compelled to pay $9 a 
week here, we could get the same work done over there for about 9 shillings. 

0. That would be about A. Yes, for a week’s work, where we pay $9 

in the United States. 

y. Does that wide difference run all through the industry there?—A. Where 
we are compelled to hire help. For instance, my own expenses are $6 a day for 
my help before I can liegin to earn anything myself. 

t^. You take a certain class of work to do and employ such assistance in it as 
you need?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Is that the practice over there?—A. Yes, we can not do without it. 

Q. Do most of the .iiggermen and dish makers over there work by the piece, as 
they do hero?—A. Yes: it is all piecework. 

t^. How do their wages generally in Europe compare with wages here—I mean 
their earnings?—A. Well, it varies in different countries. France is the highest, 
Scotland comes next, and England is third, in France the average is something 
like 111 shillings a week, or nearly In Scotland (I am speaking now of 1890. 
for which year 1 had the statistics) it was 29 shillings, a little over $7. In England 
it was 27 shillings, while our average was .811.43. Hut they do not go at the rajnd 
jiace that we do. We turn out a considerably greater numberthan they do. We 
go at akilling pace in this country. 

(j. When yon say ■ ■ a killing pace,” do yon mean that the pace that yon work at 
here impairs your strength and shortens your lives?-A. No, I do pot know that, 
it does. It seems to me we live on about the average of potters in other countries. 
Hut as the custom of the American citizens is to go ahead in everything, we do 
the same. Imitation counts for a great deal in this country. For instance, it one 
person gets a bicycle everybody else wants one. Yon go to work at 7 o'clock in 
the morning Monday mornings, while in England and Scotland that would be 
about breakfast time on Monday morning. Then they quit somewhat earlierthan 
we do. As a rule we keep at it 10 hours a day except Saturday, and quit on 
Saturday at 1. 

Q. You can produce more goods in a day than they are in the habit of produc¬ 
ing there?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you clidni you should bo entitled to more earnings when you produce 
more goods?—A. Yes. We get a bel ter price than the workman does over there 
for his goods. If we did not wo would not be here. 

tj. That IS, you get a better price per piece or per dozen?—A. Per dozen; yes. 
I would like to explain, as Mr. Clayton did not seem willing to do so, about this 
reduction of wages. 1 think you gentlemen did not understand the question. 
Wo were affiliated with the central body, and sent our representatives to the con¬ 
vention until th-' executive comniittee announced that they were going to make a 
uniform list that should govern the whole United States in the pottery industry, 
and wo were given to understand it would be a cutting down and a putting on. 
We fought it in convention. I myself in 189s was a delegate to the convention, 
and was opposed to it. A resolution was passe I by our local unanimously opposed 
to it. bnt, as we were in the minority, it did nut go. Immediately after the issue 
of iho uniform-scale list, which was practically the Western list, we surrendered 
our charter, created an organization of our own independent of anyone, and 
applied to the central body of this State for admission, bnt were refused on the 
ground that we were nut affiliated with the national body. It is only a national 
body in name. We affl.iated with it up to the time that we joined issues with 
the Western operatives. Our first organization was created in this city in 1889, 
and has continued ever since. We continued on as an independent party irre- 
snective of the West. I believe the greatest organization that ever e-xisted in this 
United States was the Knights of Labor. They attempted to force the uniform 
list in various ways upon the Eastern operatives. They tried to iiersuade the 
manufacturers to enforce it. but, as the manufacturers had had no voice in modi¬ 
fying the list, they refused to have anything to do with putting it in operation. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) What manufacturers do yon speak of now?—A. The 
Trenton manufacturers. 

Q. They refused because they had no voice in making the reductions of which 
yon speak?—A. Yes; it was a matter for the workmen themselves to fight out. 

y. (By Mr. FAWjmuR,) Man for man. is the character of the worker in Trenton 
higher and more efficient than it is m East Liverpool, Ohio? In other words, does 
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East Liverpool secure a cheaiier kind of people for their work than you do hero in 
Trenton?—A. I do not know that the men are cheaper. Previous to IH" Uiere 
was not any white ware made in East Liverpool. It was all yellow ware. We 
had a prolonged strike in Trenton, lasting some 32 weeks, and while we were 
striking they changed their prodnction from yellow ware to white ware. Now, 
those men that had lieen making the yellow ware did not know anything at all 
about the workings of white wares, and did not go to the trouble to ascertain. 
The result was that the manufacturer picked out his best men in the shop, started 
them right in with the machinery, and run the shop on the contract style, the 
manufacturer paying so much per dozen and be. the contractor, jiaying his men a 
lower price for the work. When the manufacturer saw he hud the shop going to 
suit himself he changed that state of affairs. Ho mostly paid every man the same 
as the man he gave charge of the shop. While they would have is>en earning or 
receiving $8 or jll jier week, the manufactun r offered them a price at which they 
could probably eamJIO or S12a week, and perhaps 8l.'i. Thus the price was estab¬ 
lished tliere. We joined issues with them. There was no just comparison about 
their prices, because they wore using the machine and wo were using the hand tool. 
Then the Eastern manufacturer, having to compete with the Western manufac¬ 
turer. had to ijut machinery in his shops. There was a committee appointed to go 
over to East Liverpool and make out a true copy of their list. This was donein Feb¬ 
ruary, 181I0, and presented to tho manufacturers with the understanding that we 
were to have the same facilities as in the West. You will understand that from 
18*7 to 18ao there had been a greal many plants built m East Liverpool, and they 
were filled with the latest and moat imjiroved facilities that could be iwssibly putiu 
the factory. We claimed we were entitled to the same facilities if we made goods 
for the same tmee. For the niaiiutactureis to jnit in the same facilities in the 
liast as in the West would cause the necessity ot tearing out the inside of the pot¬ 
teries and rebuilding, which they coiihi not afford to do, and hence wo went on as 
we were. The hand work went on, and not until the administration ot Mr. Cleve¬ 
land and until the Wilson bill went into effect did the machinery liecomo general 
in this city. 

y. (By Mr. Litchman.) By the machinery yon mean the .lollies?—A. Yes. 
Then we asked for the 1800 list, and we received it. and those that are using the 


machinery are working prai tically under that now. 

y. Now. for the sake of the record, will you kindly state the names of the 
different branchesem])loyed in your trade? ^ on represent, as I understand it. the 
jiggermen ami the dish makers?—A. Yes. 

y. What other branchesarethere'—A. Those two are separate. The .iiggcruian 
is one and the dish maker is another. Then there are the press-Ts tho throwers, 
the turners, tho handlers; there are the slip makers who make the clay: tho sagar 
makers, the kiln men. bis jue and gloss; the decorators, the dipiiers, the printers, 
the gilders, and the ground layers. 

y. Do 1 understand each branch has an organization?—A. No. The .iiggermen 
and thedish makers have an organization. Thekiln men, dippers, and sagarinakers 
are organized, and 1 believe the printers are. I think that is about all that are 
organized. This breaking apart from the national body caused a split and some¬ 
what put a nasty taste iii the operatives’ mouths about joining unions when 
they found that an organization that they had been paying money to wanted 
to reduce wages—something different from anything that had ever before been 
attempt^. 

y. Were all these branches together at the time of the organization of the 
Kmgbts of Labor in this city?—A. They were. 

y. Did they have different assemblies representing the different branches or 
mixed assemblies?—A. Different locgils representing each branch of the industry. 


of ware? As 1 understand it, the samples exhibited here are what you would call 


general ware?—A. Yes. 

y. By what otherterm do yon designate other kinds of ware produced here?— 
A. Unitary ware, electric supplies, and lieleek, which is a specialty. 

y. And the ceramic art work?-A. That is the beleek. It is not fit for every¬ 
day use, but is more especially for special occasions and purposes. I do not know 
what they sell at. , , , 

y. Now, will yon touch on the question of wages and give ns some idea in rela- 
ti(m to that?—A. I do not know whether 1 can at the present time, but the condi¬ 
tions are about the same now us they were in 1890, and, according to the labor 
bnieau of New Jersey, the average at that time was f 11—something like $11.40. 
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Q. Do I ondewtand you to say the seale of wages in force now is the same as 
Wiat of ISilOV— A. Yea. 

Q. Was there any redaction between 18110 and the present timeV—A. Yes. 

Q. That redaction has been restored?—A. Yes; there was a redaction of 12J per 
cent. 

Q, Not only a redaction, but a cewation of work?—A. That is trne. 

Q. Are the men here in Trenton pretty generally employed at the present time?— 
A. Yes. 

y. Are yon able to tell the two extremes and the arerage of wages now?—A. I 
stated the average was about $11,43 in 1890. 

Q. What proj^rtion of the help are yonng men—that is, under 21?—A. There 
are something like 175 jiggermen in this city, and they employ from 2 to 5 boys to 
help, I would say, 

Q. Mr. Gaytou testified, if I remember correctly, that there was something like 
8,000 operatives here in Trenton. Of that number how large a proportion would 
be boys?—A. AlxiutfiOO. 
y. Does that 8,000 Include the women?—A. No. 

Q. Have yon any idea about how many women are employed in the different 
branches?—A. Not very many in the department. Of course, in the warerooms 
there are scarcely any other persons but girls and women. 

y. When yon swak of 8,000, yon mean (i,(H)0 men and boys employed in the clay 
department?—A. No; in the pottery industry. 

y. Then, that 8,000 must include the women?—A. Yes. We have something 
like 30 potteries in this city, but I have not the exact figures of those employed in 
the potteries. 1 tried to figure it up yesterday, and we roughly estimated the 
number at 8,000. 

y. You did not tonch on the <iuestion of women so as to give an idea of bow 
many women there are.—A. In the clay department 1 do not believe they would 
averap more than 1.50. 

y. In the finishing and decorating departments you say they are almost all 
women?—A. Yes. 

y. Do yon know what proportion that department liears to the balance of the 
trade?—A. No; I do not. 

y. Do you think it would amount to 20 per cent?—A. I believe it would, 
y. Have you any knowledge of the average rate of wages earned by the 
women?—A. 1 have not. 

y. Is any of the work done by men and women side by side?—A. Yes; in the 
finishing part of it. 

y. Do you know if the same wages are paid to the men and women on the same 
class of work?—A. No. I engage a woman myself and pay her. Every jigger- 
man employs what he wants. So far as 1 can remember, and 1 have work^ on a 
jigger for 38 years, there were always women engaged to do the finishing work— 
to make the finishing touches. 

y. You misunderstood my iiuestion or I misunderstand your answer. Is there 
any part of the work where the same work is done by men and women?—A. Not 
in this country. Youmean.does the manufacturer employ women to do the same 
kind of work as men? 

y. Yes. I was leading up to the question of equal pay for emial work, whether 
done by men or women,—A. In England they do the same work, and in Scotland 
they do, 

y. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Are there any assemblies of the Knights of Labor in the 
indn try in Trenton to-day?—A. I believe not. 

y. You stated that, in your opinion, was the greatest labor organization that 
ever e.xisted, and yon said also when it did exist there were harmonious relations 
in the entire industry. 1 should like to ask yon how. in view of that fact, you 
account for the other fact that there is now no such thing in your industry in 
Trenton as the Knights of Labor?—A. One day it seemed to be on the very pinnacle 
of success, and the next morning we found it way down the valley. It was a great 
surprise. 

y. Yonr union could, if yon wanted to, go into the organization of the Knights 
of Labor at the present time, could you not?—A. 1 suppose we could. 

y. Why do you not do so?-A. I could not say. I have no reason. I do not 
know. 

y. Perhaps you think now a labor union is a better thing for you than the 
Knights of Labor?—A. No. When we withdrew from the Knights of Labor we 
reorganized, and it was a question whether we should affiliate with the Knights 
of Idtlior or with the American Federation. I believe the majoritjr ware in favor 
of affiliating with the Federation; yet there was very little ohoioe, in my opinion. 
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Q. Yon stated that after you withdrew from the national organization yonr 
new loori organization sought affiliation with the organized labor of Trenton and ^ 
were reused. 1 hat statement, then, amounts to this: That the organized labor ih 
other industries in Trenton took sides against you and with the people employed 
in your intotoy in a far distant part of this countr.v?-A. 1 do not know that 
they did. Their law is that where there is a national body they shall not bo 
allowM to affiliate with the central without they are a member of the national. 
This withdrawing from the Brotherhood prevents ns from affiliating ourselves 
with the central union. 

0. It was from the fact that they could not do it on account of their national 
and international laws. There is no feeling on their part against yon?—A. No. 
They^ve expressed the greatest sympathy for us, and wished thev could ^mit 
ns. The president has said personally to myself that they would if they could. 

Q. I do not know whether I followed yon closely enough to know what you said 
the wages of the jiggermen in Trenton were.—A. They average about *11 a week. 

Q. Do yon know anything about the wages of the men in the same work in 
East Liverpool? Do they make more or less than that?-A. I believe they make 
more. I am so informed. They go at even a more rapid pace than we do. 

tj. How do you reconcile that with the statement that the scale which thev pre¬ 
pared would force you to a lower level of wages?—.1. Tliey having the latest 
improved machinery and facilities for turning out the goods, are able to tnm out 
a larger amount of work. Then, they do not liegin toiiiakeas fiiiea gradeof gooils 
as W0 do. The same pains are not taken to finish the article as in Tronton. 

Q. Many employers and many representatives of labor unions have Icstifled that 
the American workman in any industry turns out a greater amount of finished 
product than the English worker will do, and they even go so far as to say that 
IB true of the Englishman transplanted to this country; that there is something 
in the air or the living that induces him to turn ont a greater product. I would 
like to ask you if it has been your otiservation that that is true, and if true, what 
you think are the causes that bring it about?—A. It is true; the causes I do not 
know. 

y. Is it better living-better conditions under winch the jieople work?—A. I 
will say we live somewhat better than they do in foreign countries. The oppor¬ 
tunities present themselves. I do not think that even the child has the opimr- 
tuiiity of living in foreign countries as he does here. He has everything in season, 
and he lives better. It is a necessity that he does or he could not keep this pace 
up. I have known men to come to this country and start to work, and found the 
pace so rapid that they have retired and gone hack. The very exiierienoe of seeing 
us with our shirts off scared them into hysterics almost. 

Q. You think the operative in your line of husiness will live as long in this 
country as he will in the other?—A. I think longer. I bdieve if 1 had stayed in 
England I would not have lieeii living. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchhan.) How large a proportion of the men who come !i re 
berame naturalized?-A. I claim that PH )ier cent do. 

You think it is substantially true that they all do?- A. Yes. They make up 
thmr minds to go back, some of them, but in all liklibond they tnm up again and 
come back here. For instance, 1 came in ISliS and went bick in IK71 with the 
determination of never coming to America any mure. I did not like the business 
much and I wished my time of probation was at an end. Being a biund appren¬ 
tice there I was wishing that the year was out and the end would come so I could 
go back. When the time did come I was not long in packing up my traps and 
getting back to England, I tried for two years and three mouths to adapt myself 
to the country of my birth, but I could nut do so. It was a failure. I came 
back to America and have stayed here since, perfectly satisfied. 

Q. (By Mr. KBNXEbY.) I would like to have you state what are the objects of 
your union as set forth in the constitution and by-laws, and what yonr union does 
for Its members?—A. Our object is the fair maintenance of wages, nniformity of 
prices, fair dealings with the manufacturers and the fostering of the industry. 

t^. Do you have any sick or death benefits?—A. No, There are strike benefits. 

Q. What do yon mean by strike benefits? Do yon keep a fund on hand for use 
in the event of a strike?—A. Yes. or in case of individual strikes. 

Q. Mayindividualsstrikewithouttheconsentof your union?-A. No. If a man 
has a dispute with his manufacturer over a new article, about prices, and it he 
fuls to settle, he notifies the organization that there is about to be put on the jig¬ 
ger a new shape. He is allowed to give it a fair triid, and he states to the local 
organization that it is worth so much, and the members pass their opinions upon 
it. In most cases we believe the man to be right and tell him to ask for the price. 

If the manufacturer refuses, there is a committee appointed, and if the committee 
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can not settle the dispute it is put into the hands of the e.vecntire committee, and 
they will declare that bench struck. That member would be on strike and entitled 
to strike pay. 

Q. All the rest of the union remain at work?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would they do if the employer should attempt to fill his bench?—A. I 
do not know. We have never bad a case of that kind. 

Q. Have you had any OTneral strikes?—A. Yes, but not on that question. 

y. What are the weekly or monthly dues?-A. Fifty cents a month. 

Q. Then there is an extra assessment or dues for strike purposes?—A. Yes, what¬ 
ever is necessary. 

Q. Do yon pretend to rejfulate the hours of your work by your union?-A. No; 
it is supposed a man will quit at (1 o’clock. 

Q. After working how many hours?—A. Ten. 

y. Yon do not attempt to bring about a fixed day's work beyond which nobody 
shdl work except for extra pay’?—A. The machinery stops at (I, and be can not 
work after the machinery stops. 

Q. How much short of that do you work?—A. There are some that work 8 
hours. 

Q. Are there ever e.xigencies of the trade that require more than 10 hours’ 
work?—A. Not in our department. I never knew the jiggermen to work after 8 
o'clock. 

Q. Is there any practice of paying overtime for holidays or overtime work?—A. 
Ours is piecework, no matter when it is made. Some potteries run the engine all 
the noon hour, and a man who is in anywise hoggish will work some part of his 
noon hour, though he does not get any more per piece or dozen than if he made 
them in some other hour. 1 never knew the trade to be so very brisk as to bring 
any pressure to bear on the .iiggermen to work overtime. I have known tlie man¬ 
ufacturers to ask, but they said they had enough when 6 o'clock arrived. 

y. Do you have any disputes with your employers that go to these different 
committees that you sjioke of.'—A. Oh. jes; yon might call it a dispute or a dis¬ 
agreement where the man, in the boss’s opinion, was asking too much. 

y. (By Mr. FAUquilAU.) You say East Liverpool went into white ware in 1877. 
That was immediately after the Philadelphia Centennial E.'.position?—A. Yes. 

y. How long did East Liverpool use the new and improved machinery before 
Trenton did’?-A. I think it was 17 years—from 1877 until 1894. It did not become 
general until 1894. 

y. Did lioth the manufacturers and the operatives in Trenton stand for the old 
machinery during all that time'?—A. There was some little improvement made in 
the factories, but the inannfaidnrers did not seem to want to malie the change, 
and the men did not have any say about it. When they put the new machinery 
in we did not make any kick. They had a (lertect right to do as they pleased with 
their own property. 

y. Is it a fact that the introduction of new machinery in East Liverpool and 
other places in the West was thecauseof their being able to work at a lower scale 
than you could in Trenton?—A. Yes. 

(J. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have you any statement you would like to make your- 
selr?-A. No; I think not. The quebion of the tariff has been covered pretty 
thoroughly. There findii ating samples) is a sample of Geiman goods. Germany 
is the greatest comiietitor we have to contend witii, and that condition of affairs 
wants remedying. There is something wrong somewhere. Germany can dump 
goods into our cities, right at our doors, chi-aper than we can (iroduce them. We 
come to one conclusion, and that is that the duty is never paid on the German 
ware. While we have no absolute proof and could not make an affidavit, yet 
when we see the goods selling for leas than the duty would amount to, it is evi¬ 
dent. There are some pieces that I bought myself but of the and 10 cent store 
on Saturday that can not be reproduced in this city at the price. 'There are at 
least two profits—that of the manufacturer and the middleman. Or if these peo¬ 
ple get them direct from the manufacturer there are two profits. 

y. (By Mr. FAuquiiAK. ) Are you well enough acquainted with the trade to say 
where the detiartiiient stores and the 5 and 10 cent stores get their supplies'?—A. 
From Germany, 1 am informed. 

y. Principally German ware?—A. Most of it is. One of our men, a good union 
man and who would scorn the accusation of working for less than the union price, 
went into the .’i and 10 cent store business, and he bought German goods, and is 
to-day selling them. 

(By Mr. Clarke. ) Do yon know how the wugra of the makers of these goods 
in Germany compare with the earnings here?—A. No; I could not get any statis¬ 
tics about the wage question in Germany. 

y. Is it your opinion that the present duties would be fairly protective if they 
were collected'?-A. I think so. It they W“rp fairly collected I believe the ad 
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valorem of 55 and 60 per cent dntiee would protect ng. But they are not: and I 
think the law is not severe enongh in itepnniahment of those that do tax stealing, 
not only off the Government, not only off the manufacturer, but off the workman 
and the tradesman. If the penalty was severe enough to be a terror to them, I 
think we could get on much better than we do. I would make the penalty a sus¬ 
pension from im])orting anything for 1 year; the second offense, a suspension for 
3 years; the third offense, prohibiting the offender from importing any more. 
There would be a great deal more in the business than now, where they merely 
have to surrender the plunder. 

y. You think the preservation of the duties and the better collection of them 
is essential to the prosperity and continuance of the industry in this country!—A. 

1 do; and a more rigid examination. 

Q. Does that opinion prevail generally among the workingmen eng^ed in the 
industry here?—A. It does, very generally. Workingmen have been in our city 
who know about these things. The officials inform us that they have not the 
time. Out of probably fifty packages they would examine two or three, and only 
scantily at that would they examine. Tlie fraud is a little toward the bottom, 
perbapsat the bottom of the package. We have men in our citv who have assistwl 
to pack goods in the old country and have bellied to stuff the boxes with cutlery. 
We have one man who was a shipping agent in Staffordshire who shipped gooiis 
to South America, and he says they used to semi a good many saw blades over 
there, a great deal of cutlery. No wonder we see lu rockery dealer dealing in cut¬ 
lery as a side line when he gets it direct along in the same package with his crock¬ 
ery, I lielieveit is an utter impossibility to tiuild up an industry in bisque figures 
in this country just on that account. The bisque, or any kind of figture, practi¬ 
cally comes in free of duty. 

Q. (By Mr. F viiqiiiAR.) Your difficulty is a good deal in competing with the 
hand work of Europe!—A. No; they have machinery there now. 

<j. There is a class of hand work done in Euroiie remarkably cheap that you 
cun not comiiete with, is there not?—A. Well, very little is done. Even the jig¬ 
ger work in England is done by machinery, and is done by female labor. The 
change has driven the husband or the son entirely out of linsiness into the coat 
mine, and has actually reduced their wages .50 per cent. It has been not only the 
cause of reducing the wages of the potter, but the cause of reducing tho.se of the 
miner, where they were getting H shillings per day. It cut their wages right in 
two, and the (lotter was cut almost the same. Where he got 7 shillings a day, 
women and girls only get 4. 

Ij. Alter the Paris Exposition and the establishment of the textile schools it 
England, do you think the pottery trade advanced much in that country through 
these schools!-A. In the science it did, in the higher grade of gixids. designers, 
decorators, and modelers. We have some workmen in our city now who went 
through those schools that never would have got the education if it had not lieen 
for those schools, and they command the highest wages in this city. We have 
some still smarter than those that could paint artistic work, but there is no prac¬ 
tical call for that, and it is a slump on the m.irket. When the classification of 
tariff rates was knocked down I think it somewhat hurt that kind of a man. For 
instance, all kinds of decoration now is 60 per cent ad valorem, and it does not 
give him a show, does not give him a chance to rest. Even the youth gets so 
high and then becomes stationary. When this l oiintry can command $il.5() for a 
dinner set. even $.500, or $1,000, then they will be of some use, this class of people 
will, to the community. We have just erected an art school to cost $140,000. 
What is the use of a man sending his boy to learn this great art when there is no 
call for it. A neighbor of mine is a very smart man, who earned £8 a week in 
England; he could not demand more than $30 in this city, scarcely that. There 
is not any call for his work. 

V. Don't the rich in this country buy more ware of that kind'!—A. There exists 
to day a certain amount of prejudioe against the American goods. The crockery 
dealers deceive the consumers even in this city, and tell them it is foreign product 
made in France. 

Q. Do you know where the White House china is made'/—A. I do; right in this 
city. 

y. (By Mr. Litchman.) Now, go on with your illustration.— A. We have an 
article here made in this city that is supposed to be made in Limoges, and is sold 
in New York City as imported goods. Now, if the purchasers knew of this fact 
they would refuse to buy it for no other reason than they wonld say it was not as 
good as the Paris goods, yet it is just as good when they do not know. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennbdt. ) I would li ke to ask you if your organization enables the 
Trenton manufacturer to get better prices for the article from the trade through 
the dealer than if it was correctly stumped. 

Mr. Farqubab. Yee. Does he share in the foreign fad? 
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A. No, sir; I do not believe he does. Now. this is only 1 single case, There are 
6 competitors, I believe, 3 in Germany and 2 in Limo^s. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Do the operatives of that factory get any better wages 
than those who are making goods about which there is no deception?—A. I can 
not answer that (inestion. I make those goods and I get 10 per cent more. 

Mr. Litohman. I am glad somebody joins in the benefit of it. 

A. I get 10 per cent with a little privilege. That privilege amounts to 4 per 
cent. The total is 14 per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) Yon are not endangering yourself by this statement?— 
A. No. We do not want Germany to have all. 1 asked my employer if I con d 
bring down some articles and he reluctantly allowed me. Yon have onr goods in 
Washington at the White House, and also at the Capitol, and we supply our Army 
and Navy. We do not do any advertising and there is no agent on the road. 
They advertise themselves, 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Among these samples submitted here are some that 
have been made for the United States Bevenue-Cutter Service?—A, The only ware 
on those boats will be supplied by a Trenton firm. That piece will be shipped off 
to-morrow, and, being in a hurry. 1 forgot 2 large plates we had there that gives a 
better chance of sampling the goods, 

Q. This sample which I hold in my hand is a sample of what is called the under- 
glazed ware, and this you claim is as good quality as any similar goods made 
abroad?—A. Oh, yes, and much better, the foreigner not being able to produce 
this tint. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Has the art of glazing been perfected here so that the 
glaze is durable and docs not craze?—A. Yes; after experimenting some years at 
great cost the point baa been attained. That ware is gnaranteed for.') years not 
to craze, and I think that is abon I, the length. I never met that shoemaker or tailor 
that guarantied his clothing or snoes tor !i years, ami it is long enough to guaran¬ 
tee any article. It will be too long. Watchmakers do not do it. 

tj. <3an the factories in this city produce as fine and delicate ware as the Havi- 
lantl china made at Limoges?—A. As to the body of the article I would say, yes. 
When it comes to the finest delicate decoration I would say. no. The artist is nnr 
present to do it; there has not been any call for the work. The prejudice that 1 
speak of being in existence has prevented. There have been some here, but they 
haie all gone back, finding that there was no call for their class of work. The 
first stride, or greatest stride that ever the pottery manufacturer made, was after 
the exposition at Philadelphia—the centennial. 

Q. As wealth increases in this country, and there are more people who desire 
fine china, is it your opinion that that china should be supplied by American 
potters, or iuqiorted? —A. By American potteries. 

Q. How can that be done unless this taste or prejudice of the people can lie 
catered to by first making the goods here and demonstrating that they can be made 
here and decorated here as well as anywhere else in the world?—A. That preju¬ 
dice is somewhat dyinp out, but it exists yet and it will have to take its owu 
coarse, but it will run itself out. When it becomes a fashion to have home pro¬ 
duction, then, I presume, the evil will be remedied; it is something that has to take 
its time. If there is anything that disgusts me it is to go into a store and have the 
proprietor tell me he is showing me a piece of cloth from England. I don’t want 
It then. I think he takes me for a soft snap. It has probably lieen made in this 
country, and he thinks because I am an Englishman 1 prefer it over anything else; 
but I don’t. I make it my business to buy that which is produced in America, 
and have done so for many years. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Trenton, N. J., May BO, 1901. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN A. O’NEIU, 

Potter, Trenton, N. J. 

The special subcommission of the Indnstrial Commission being in session in the 
dssemb^ room of the statehonse. Mr. Clarke presiding, at p. m., Mr. John A. 
O'Neill, potter. No. 2!) East Hanover street, Trenton, N. J., appeared as a witness, 
and, being duly sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Please give yonr name and post-office address.—A. My 
name is Jtfiin A. O’Neill, Trenton. N. J. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) What is yonr trade?—A. I am a potter. 
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Q. For how many years?—A. Since ltf69. 

Q. Ton have had a general knowledge of the business from that time down to 
the present?—A. From the standpoint of the worker entirely. 

Q. And yon have represented we working men in bodies with which they were 
from time to time afSliatod?—A. Always a member of my trade organisation and 
an officer. 

Q. Perhaps it may he better for you to in a general way and from your own 
knowledge give ns some information in relation to the rise and progress of the pot¬ 
tery industry, and particularly the part that Trenton itself has taken in that rise 
in potteries, and anything in relation to the trade generally which occurs to you.— 
A. I did not come here to-day with any data or any idea of testifying before the 
commission. but as a party interested in the trade and to hear what might be said, 
and at the invitation of my old friend, Mr. Litohman, I volunteered to say any¬ 
thing which might be of assistance. 

There have bwn various changes as to We prosperity of We working potters of 
the city of Trenton and of the country generally, and I have always supposed, as 
most men do, that there is a cause for everything. We have had several reduc¬ 
tions in wagra. and some increases, some revisions of prices, rather. I feel that 
it is necessary only to state Wat in IH'JI, and for some years previous to that time. 
We condition of the trade generally in all the branches was good. Our people were 
fairly well employed, and our rate of wages comiiared favorably wiW the wages 
of the Willed trades—with that of other skilled trades, I, like every good fellow 
in the business, felt proud I was a potter. 1 felt we were doing as well as We 
average skilled mechanic throughout the country, and conditions were generally 
prosperous up to 1893. At Wo beginning of 1893 a very disastrous and deplorable 
conmtion commenced. In the short space of 18 months we lived to see almost 
every pottery in the city of Trenton and in the country general l y practically closed. 

Q. Yon speak of pottery factories?—A. Yes; certainly; practically closed. The 
w^e prices of general potteries are almost entirely for pieceworkers. The scale 
of wages in various branches was reduced, at least notices of reduction were posted 
and the causes given by the mamifacturers which made it necessary for them to 
make great changes, and the result was a resistance. The men refused to accept 
We conditions, holding Wat while there was some excuse on the part of the 
employers for reducing wages, it was hardly fair. In fact, it w-as utterly impos¬ 
sible to live at We rate of pay offered. They concluded that Wey would .iust as 
leave starve to death on the streets as in We factories, and the conseiiuence was 
they resisted as long as Wey could and finally were compelled to accept the reduc¬ 
tion of wages, and as many as could find employment, or as there was employ¬ 
ment for, rather, returned to the factories. The organization that Wey had for 
some years before was disrupted, and it was every feliow for himself practically. 


made visits to Philadelphia and could not find any American g<x)d8 on the tame^ 
Onr people could not manufacture goods in competition wiW goods put on We 
market under Wilson tariff rates. It was a hard thing to have to come to. I never 
missed an opportunity to “ cuss ” We protective tariff previous to that, and i^ to 
think there was a good deal of rot about it. I put my finger into the wonim, like 
thousands of oWers. That condition of affairs existed in We potteries of We city 
of Trenton. The condition of the working potters throughout the county was 
certainly deplorable. Hundreds of men saw Weir children in want and iu r^ 
and the factories iffie, and Wat condition of affairs continued for 4 yrars. That 
is the fact not only concerning the trade in this city, but oonceraing it Wronghont 
We country. The mistake made by our l^lators was rectified in 4 years. Aftw 
4 years wages were restored, and the rates previous to 1892 prevailed in all 

branches; I Wink some are a little better, even. 

Q. This was immediately following We establishment of the Dingley tariff?—A. 
Yea; in a very few months. ^ 

0 It has ton claimed Wat one way of meeting We so-called combinations or 
trusts that have a protective tariff in the industries is to remove the tariff on Weee 
indnstries What do yon Wink would be the effect of that course applied to We 
pottery industry?—A. I do not think Wat it would do any good. It would not 

tmid to increase wages, not by any m^s. 

Q Who do yon think would be the first to suffer by a reduction in the tariff on 
Dottery?—A. The potter, undoubtedly. ... .. 

O Do yon think We potter could expect to retain We preeent rate of wages if 
thedutv were lowered on pottery, or removed?—A. It would be absolutely impo^ 
Bible to continue We preeent rate of wages to We mierative potter to this country 
if there waa a nnifonn reduction made on We tariff rates now to vogne. 
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Q. You intimate that you did not always think this way. Has this change ot 
mindcmnetoyouby experience.'—A. I put uiy finger into the wound 

Q. Duing all these years you have been connected with your trade there were 
organizations, were there not, of the different branches?—A. Not always, but as 
a rule, yes. The hrst national dfganization of the operative potters was mstitnted 
in IKM. Previous to that time we had isolated organizations not working in har¬ 
mony with one another. The East was working without any knowledge, practi¬ 
cally, ot the conditions, of the rate of wages paid or the rules governing the work¬ 
shops in the West. The potters nnifledupdh the fact thatanational organization 
was necessary-not only beneficial, but necessary—and as a protection from this 
the West, working without any knowledge of the rate of wages or conditions that 
prevailed there, went it alone and we did here in the East; but we finally came 
together and decided to form a national body of operative potters, and under that 
national organization the condition of the workers was improved many ways. 
Wages were protected, in some instances advanced, and the organization practi¬ 
cally fixed, in conference with the manufacturers, the rate of wages paid in the 
different branches. 

Q. You were at the head of that organization?—A. For five years and a half. 
That organization was the only organization in our trade up to 1891 or 1892. 

Q. What was the name ot the organization?-A. It was called the Potters' 
National Union: it was affiliated with the Knights of Lalxir. It was a national 
trade district ot the Knights of Labor, but it was firstly a Potters’National Union. 
Webelieved that they who would be free themselves must strike the blow, and that 
if the potters of this country expected to benefit by the conditions that existed in 
this country they would have to get together anil think the way out for themselves. 
That orjfanization, as I said, went to pieces in 1892. It was succeeded, I think, by 
the National Brotherhood, which had Wen in existence throng the Uhio Valley and 
west of the Alleglieiiies for a shoit time pievious to that. Representatives came 
East after trade got better and conditions improved, and prepared to get the peo¬ 
ple together in this city again, until a stiimbliiig bio k arose in the matter of a 
uniform price list. There never had been a uniform jirice list throughout the 
country in the trade, and largely at the urging of the inannfaeturers, and by reason 
of the fact that it was only fair, an attempt was made to effect a uniform rate of 
wage. Some particular branches in this city disagreed with the scale of prices 
agreed upon by the manufacturers and the Brotherhood, and revolted, forming 
separate organizations. 

Q. While you were at the head of the organization to which you refer, was 
there the samo disparity of price in the East Liverpool district compared with 
Trenton, as has been spoken of here to-day?—A. Conditions were different. More 
machinery was used in this special branch than the gentleman who preceded me 
represented. The fact of ihe matter is that we Eastern people, to tell the truth, 
were not up to date in the construction and operation of oiir factories. That 
is the cold fact. We were in a rnt. We were in the old English rut. More 
American ingenuity and up-to-date ideas prevailed in the Ohio Valley, and they 
ontstrmped us. Our old organization in the early eighties realized the importance 
of the Eastern pottery mannlimturers, and men as well, getting together. We saw 
the competition that was rapidly arising Irom the Ohio Valley, and urged the 
adoption of the improved machinery in use there, and Ihe modernizing of fac¬ 
tories, in order that the same working list might prevail on both sides. A 
great many of the factories in this city were built in such a manner that it was 
practically impossible lo give the same conveniences, the same facilities for the 
rapid turning out of the goods, that prevailed in the more modem factories through¬ 
out the Ohio Valley, and in view of that fact our work people in the East Here felt 
that if the same rate of wages should prevail, the same conveniences should be 
given, and that where these conveniences existed there was no reason why the 
work people should not be considered in the settlement of the prices which pre¬ 
vailed in the old-fashioned factories, and it has been and is to-day a bone of con¬ 
tention lietween Eastern people and Western people. It is a Utopian idea, any¬ 
how—this of uniformity of prices; shops and sizes are different in the different 
factories, and there are different methods of work, different styles of machinery 
used, etc. 

Q. (By Mr. Claekk.) Are both eijually subjected to foreign competition?—A. 
Yes. 

Q, (By Mr. Litchuan.) Are the conditions of employment the same as to State 
legialation in Ohio and in New Jersey?—A. Yes. 

Q, The sanitary restrictions are the same in both cases?—A. Practically the same. 

Q. And the hours of labor are the same?-A. The rules and honrs of lanor and 
wages generally, except some very little difference The branch that has rep- 
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reaentativee here today comprises abont 7 to 8 per cent ol the workers in idle 
factories. 

Q. They are the skilled workers, are they not?-*A. They are skilled workers, but 
they are not the skilled workers; there are other branches. 

O, (By Mr. Clarke.) They represent the parScnlar class of jiggermen and 
dish makers?—A. Yea. 

Q. And a very large per cent of that class?—A. Y'es: they represent all that 
branch, i suppose; but there are preaagrs. throwers, turners,handlers. Wedivide 
the trade into two departments, thecifydepartmentand the kiln department. In 
the clay department are those who work by the piece entirely. , 

y. While you are on that topic will yon just elaborate a little on the different 
classes of ware prodnced-the general saiiitary aud the larger ware?—A. In the 
first place, there is general ware. What is understood in the trade by generad 
ware is toilet and tame ware, the goods used uiioii the table and in the toilet. Tha, 
is known in tne trade as general ware. It is not necessarily china, vitrified china, 
or what we call seiuigraiiite. but various bodies are used, and general ware may 
either to plain white, or it may be decorated. Then, of course, there is the art 
goods and sanitary earthenware. I might say here that the most important branch 
of the pottery business in the city of Trenton is the sanitary ware. 

Q. And that includes what?—A. That includes all sanitary earthenware, sani¬ 
tary washout closets, urinals, washstands, bath 1 ubs, sinks, sa-nitary earthenware, 
plumtors’ ware, sanitary ware generally. That is the most important branch of 
the pottery business in the city of Trenton to-day. 

Q. Has that branch recently developed?—Entirely within the last 20 years, 
ami it has made great strides in 10 years. We to day outstrip the world in the 
production of sanitary earthenware, and that we do so is due largely to American 
patents, and not entirely due to the potter. Of course he has a share of it. There 
IS a great future for the sanitary earthenware business. 

Q. Can any comparison to made between the rate of wages of the help employed 
in the sanitary ware and those employed in the general ware? Which is the more 
profitable?—A. Most any of ns would rather won, in the sanitary factory. 

Q. Is there more money to ho earned.'—A. There is more money to to earned 
there and the percentage of men is much greater. 

(j. That must to because of the largo pieces to to haudled?—A. l os. 

O. Nothing has been said here upon the waste by breakage. Can yon give us 
any information upon that point, concerning imperfect ware cansed by breakage 
in the burning?-A. There is not as much as there used to to; wo know more 
about the business. , 

U. Upon whom does that waste breakage fall?—A. The employers. 

Q, Does not a portion of the loss fall uimn the workmen liy reason of the fact 
that they are not paid lor imperfect work?—A. The loss to the clay worker is so 
small that it is hardly worth considering. We are hold for nothing. We are 
reiinired to turn out a iierfoct piece. Accidents will bapwm in handling, but 
they are small. We are paid tor every piece that goes into the green room. Any 
loss by breakage or by material is stood by ihe manufacturer after that stage. 

Q. I tlionght yon were only i aid by the ware that came out of the kiln?—A. 
That regulation prevails to some e.vtent in the sanitary branch of the business, 
but the right to make the men the sufferers has never toon conceded by the men 
and has never been required by the employers. A piece as large as a washout 
closet, a syphon closet, is iiuite complicated, and occasionally there will to one 
that will burst or crack in the kiln. Sometimes it is the fault of the fire, and 
sometimes of the elements, and all of that sort of thing, and where the employer 
can not demonstrate fairly that the loss is through bad workmanship the work¬ 
man should not suffer. . 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) I would like to impure what organization yon belong 
to now?—A. I do not belong to any. , . , . , 

O. How do yon classify yourself in the pottery business.'—A. I have been out 
of the pottery business for some time. I am not working at the bench at present. 

O iSieii yon have not been a party to any of these later agreements?—A. No. 
I ezpect to go back to the bench very shortly and then I will consider it my duty 
to affiliate with my trade organization. . ^ , a -pu 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) The trade organization here In town?—A. There is 
none that I reco^ize as a trade organization. 

Q. Are yon a jiggerman?—A, No. a j o 

Q. Woifid yon go into any of the organizations represented here to-day?— 

No organization in your particular branch of the trade?—A. Not in this city. 
I wWd jom the Brotherhood if I went to the bench, even If 1 were all by myself. 
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Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have yon ever worked in this business in any other 
conntiy?—A. No. I am an American. 1 have worked in different parts of this 
oonntry. 

Q. Hare yon ever been abroad to see the work in other countries?—A. No; I 
have not. I have worked side by side with men from all countries in the bade, 
and have heard from them the conditions and rates of wages that prevail there. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennedy.) 11ou say you are a potter. I do not understand the dis¬ 
tinction between a potter, a jiggerman, etc.—A. I have worked at nearly all the 
branches in the clay department in my time, and I only say I am a potter. I do 
not confine myself to any special branch. In the years that I was employed I 
worked at nearly all the branches and ma<le nearly every class of ware. 

Q. Yon have never worked on the jigger?—A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose yon went back to the trade and worked at the jigger, yon would 
come in contact with the organization that exists here?—A. I do not think I 
would come into any conflict with them. 

Q. Yon would join them?—A. No. 

Q. Could you work in the establishment?—A. Yes. 

(J. Are there men working in the establishments that do not belong to the 
organization?—A. I think so. 

(By Mr. Farquhak.) Do you know of any reason why there should be a 
uniform wage scale in the business?—A. Yes. 

Q. What IS it?—A. It is a protection to the manufacturer and the men against 
the inherent greed of their fellowmen. Any fair boss should bo willing to pay as 
much as his neighbor pays, and no fair workman should require an employer to 
pay more than his competitor pays. In the pottery business, unfortunately for 
the manufacturer, the margin of profit is not sufficient to permit one manufac¬ 
turer to pay much more wages than another or much more per piece for any given 
class of work; and I would not feel justified, if 1 were at the bench to-day, in ask¬ 
ing my employer to pay more than his competitors pay. 

Q. Possibly you misapprehend my question. I mean a national wage scale, not 
a Trenton wage scale.—A. I mean national. 

tj. That is where the difficulty arose?—A. I might answer that in this way: I 
was bom in the city of Trenton and went to Ohio on a freight train in 1877 in 
conswiuence of the strike we had here. I was always a little proud of the fact 
that I was a Jerseyman. After working there 1 1 ) years I was elected president of 
the National Operatives Orgmization and came back be e. The headquarters 
of the organization were then in this city. That was the first national organiza¬ 
tion we had. One of my duties was to investigate the conditions that prevailed in 
the trade throughout the country. I found that men were making, for instance, 
that piece of work [indicating] in East Liverpool lor ,51 cents a dozen, and here in 
Trenton they were paid 11 cents. The manufacturer in the East was paying 11 
cents with 8 per cent off, and they were making them for .'li cents in Ohio, and I 
could not see for the life of me how the manufacturers in Trenton could compete 
vrith the Ohio potteries. The manufacturers here had been complaining for some 
time of that oon 41 tiou of affairs; that they were handicapped; that the business 
was drifting West; that something had to lie done. Our work people here were 
all efficient hand-tool workers, ahnost entirely on that class of work. They 
claimed it was out of the question to make as good a piece of work with a 
machine, with the pull down, as we call it, as with the hand tool, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that all the places, with the exception of Trenton, were doing it Our 
people here stood in their own light for a good many years and succeeded in keep¬ 
ing the machine out. When I came here one of my first efforts was in the direc¬ 
tion of having our people in this branch of the trade recognize this condition and 
prepare to accept the inevitable and use the iMchine. not only for the interests of 
the manufacturer but in their own interests, In order that the business should be 
continued here in this city. From that inception grew this uniform price list, 
which was argued and talked over by committee after < ommittee. (fommittees 
from the Bast visited and went through the Western factories coUeoting data and 
statistics and comparing prices between sections. The manufacturers talked it 
over in their organizations, and the men in theirs. This resulted in the uniform 
list that has generally been accepted throughout the country, m I understand. 

Q. Do yon think there are any unions in this country, independent of the slid¬ 
ing scale and independent of national agreements, for 13 months or more, that 
have had the uniform scale of price since 1850? Can yon name one union in this 
country that ever bad a uniform scale?—A. 1 do not think there is one; I never 
heirdofone. 

Q. While an officer in that body were you in favor of conciliating or arbitrat¬ 
ing your labor troubles?—A. Yee. 
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Q. Did yoa cooperate, with the mnofactorere in making np ecalna?—A. We 
were always glad to and always tried to have oar differences settled by uintnal 
conferences and concessions. 

Q. Was there a conference after the long strike in this city and a scale agreed 
upon between the manufacturers and the operatives in 1877?—A. No: it was a 
case of “take it or starve,”and I took a freight train. 

Q. And after that yon were entirely Independent until 1886?—A. We had a few 
local organizations; that was all. 

Q. Did you ever have a form of agreement from 1880 on to the dissolntion of 
your Knights of Labor between the proprietors and yourselves?-A. No uniform 
. agreement: the manufacturers had no national organi/.ation that had the conraM 
or that would admit that they had any right tp take np the wage iinestion at all. 

Q, Do you not kno wpractically that there was considerable competition between 
the manufacturers in Trenton among themselves in those days from 1880 on?—Ai 
Very much. 

Q. Was not that the trouble and is not that the trouble to-day in forming a 
seme for workmen?—A. It is the cutthroat system that prevails among the manu¬ 
facturers to a great extent; that is our tronble. 

Q. (By Mr. Kennbdv.) I would like to ask a question about these two plates 
[indicating]. Onpof them is said to be made in France and the other in Trenton. 

I notice the design on the two plates is exactly the same. I would like to ask you 
who stole the design, the American or the Frenchman?-A. Well, that looks a 
little Frenchy; the decoration does not amount to much. The potter never looks 
at that; he looks at the ware. 

Mr. Moroan. I would answer that. The buyers of the French article wanted 

it nnderglazed. In France they could not produce it uuderglazcd. .Mr.-, 

after some experimenting and the exiienditiire of lots of mone>, has discovered 
how it is done. They wanted thadesign exactly the saiiiii as the French one and 
that is why it was copied. That i.s somethi ng that w.is never a complished before 
with tho hard glaze. 

Mr. Litohman. As I understand it, tho matter of the pattern .is not what the 
samples were brought here to show, but simply tho fact that iii this country we 
can do something they can not do in Franco. 

Mr. Clayton. I think it only nght to s.iy to the commission that the reason it 
is not produced in France nndergtazed is more because of the method of produc¬ 
tion than anything else. The French jieoiile give their work a considerable higher 
temperature in the gloss than in the biaijne, and as a consequence uuderglazed 
decorating can not be done with the sam- degree of jierfection that they can do 
it 

Mr. Clarke. Is there not more blistering in the kilns in this country than 
abroad? 

Mr. Clayton. The blistering is not always caused by the temperature of the 
kilns. In many oase.s it is owing to the ipiii k firing of the gloss kiln. 

Mr. Clarke. Then the purchaser is iiist as sure to get a smooth article in the 
American product as he is in the foreign product, is he not? 

Mr. Ci.AYTON. .lust as sure. 

The Witness. If he goes to the right factories. 

Q. (By. Mr. Litohman. ) Is it not a fact that in everything except a few special¬ 
ties in the fine artistic ware, the American potteries can produce as fine jiatternB 
as are produced in the potteriis of the old countries?—A. (By witness.) 1 have . 
seen as fine goods made in this countiw as 1 have seen from anywhere in high- 
grade goods. We can make them when the trade wants them. Wo have the 
b^t workmen in the world, and we know all about the liusiness that they 
know over there. _ 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) Have yon as good material as they have there.'—A. We 
have not discovered It yet. 

Q. You can import it from there if you need it?—A. Yes. 

Q. In Limoges they import certain kinds of clay, do they not. from England 
and Germany?—A. Yes; I think the time is near when we will not have to import 
anything in our raw materials. I think we are using relatively less of imported 
material every year. 

(i Do yon think of any legislation by the nation or State that would benefit 
theindnstry?—A. The only fear that 1 have for the future of the industry is legis¬ 
lation; if you will just let us alone now and stop legislating. 

Q. (By Mr. Litohman.) Please go a step further and say what kind of legisla- 
tiOT you fear.—A. Tariff tinkering; just let the tariff alone. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke. ) You think if the present tariff is efficiently administered 
it fairly and reasonably protect the industry and those engaged in it?—A. It 
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the mannfAiitiu'en and the men orsBoize. Organization is absolnWy neoMsary 
in addition to a tirotective tariff. If the manntactnrers continue the cutthroat 
that has been going on it jrill need more tariff or a cheaper cost of pro- 

Q. (By Mr. Keknepy.) Do you think they need a so-caJled frn8| in the indtii- 
tr^—A. I am not prepared to say whethsr they do or not. 

Q. Is not that what would do away with this cutthroat competition?—A. 
Organization will; Intelligent, conservative, protective organization ot the part of 
the manufacturers will, in a great measure, prevent that thing. 

Q. Yon know how the railroads are doing away with cutthroat competition 
and how it has been done away with in the steel industry?—A. I do not fear 
trusts. 

Q. (By Mr. Olarke.) Some people opposed to protection say it encourages 
loose, indefinite practices, slipshod methods, etc. What is your opinion about 
that as a skilled workingman?—A. I do not think it has anything at all to do with 
it I used to believe that a protective tariff put the consumer at the mercy of the 
producer. I used to preach this: That the American manufacturer controlled the' 
trade under a protective tariff and com]ielled the consumer to accrot an inferior 
class of goods or do without That was when I was younger than I am now, and 
experience has taught me differently. W e need a protective tariff. The difference 
between the wages generally and the cost of production generally in. the pottery 
business in Europe and in this country is veiy great, from the cellar to the garret, 
in all branches. They have a few skilled men employed, artists, in.each of the 
leading factories in Europe who get big money. They point to those people as an 
example of what is paid there; but, take it all the way through, 4he wages are 
much lielow those paid here. The cost of living is much greater here; we eat 
more tieef and potatoes. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Nkw York, N. Y., May 21,1001. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. WILLIAM C. REDEIELD, 

Treasurer J. II. JtVliame d' Co. 

The special snbcommiesioii met at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York City, at 10.37 
a. m., Mr. Clarke presiding. At that time Mr. William C. Kodfield was introduced 
as a witness, and Wng first duly sworn, testified as follows; 

Q. (By Mr. Ci-ARKE.) Will yon give yonruameandpositionf-A. William C. Red- 
field, treasurer of .1.11. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, a corporation engaged in the man¬ 
ufacture of iron and steel forgings for machinery and tools. 

Q. Have you a prepared statement to submit te the commissiont—A. I have. The 
secretary ortho copnission, knowing that 1 was preparing a statement for publica¬ 
tion in a teohnioaf^agazine, desired me to submit that with such further documents 
as the coinniission might care to have filed with it; and I have brought with mo this 
statement, together with a few pamphlets relating to the subjects treated therein, 
which 1 will leave with the commission, and also some figures bearing upon the ques¬ 
tions referred to therein. 

This statement is in brief a presentation of our practical experience ef some 18 years 
In dealing witbqnestions ofindnstrial betterment and the relations between employees 
and employers. It has a direct bearing upon the present controversy as regards the 
9-honr nay. I have prepared also a statement of the results of my ownetudy and expe¬ 
rience of 10 months on the continent of Europaand Great Britaim conferring with 
merchants and manufacturers from every large European center. If-It is your pleas¬ 
ure that I road this statement, I.wonld be very glad to do so. 

Mr, Clarkr. Please proceed. 

The witness read the statement, which is as follows: 

ON» MKTHOP OK KACTORY MANAGKMENT. 

The following is submitted as a plain recotd of experienoo, not to Support any 
theory, anAln no spirit of either instruction or criticism. Should the nethods out¬ 
lined seem heouliar, let it be remembered that they are' describe with full recogni¬ 
tion that what is wise iu one place may be elsewhere unwise; that yrhat one estab¬ 
lishment can do another can not; that in each case practical details must be worked 
Out aocordingto existing conditions, and that the methods suggested below are only 
entUM to such consideration oa thair results may warrant. 
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it ill reGogoizodiiiothfti the foUoiri)igreeon] iangtsiogulttror exeepUsuftl: indeed, 
it hardly WorthmehttoiioffftDko^ imteMcbleTemeotB wroughtontclMwoere. It 
ffiey, however, have interest irom the that the baMluesB is a higlsy epeclallKedanda 
Atnotly competitive ooe, confining itseifto one line of production and to bnt a limited 
portion of that line. It has aUv, powibly, some bearing on the (jneetion wbethw 
epeciali^tloiFDecMietily injuree.tfie workiugiQOJi, for io tbo vibrkB under ooniido 
eratioTi ^oisl appuwtos U unedae far sdt poeMible, and the Helory will never ^ one 
where large luaeeM of labor can be employed. Perhaps it U ftlr to say here thft ^e 
working force iepecaliarly small in (iroportion to imtpnt. Thd factory covets some 
'2 B<(utvre8 in the borough of Brooklyn^ and the working force !• about ^ meu. 

American workmen are self-resitecting, giving in Hcrvico fair value for their wages. 
Charity insults them, but tiioy are entitled to be treated m feliow-men in a manly 
way. Therefore industrial betterment is not a matter of giving alms, but of doing 
justice. Nor is it so luueb a matter of wbut is done us of tlie spirit in which it is 
done. Baths and cldb hoiiseH with ]>oor or unjust wages are mockery; frills without 
fair pay are vain, while just wages and a hearty hand shake are thomselves liidns> 
trial betit^rmeut. Nothing takes the place of just, ** mjuare ” treatment. From this 
as a Noitree much good and prolil may How; without this foundation all else is 
nselesH. 

The course presented springs not from charity and nospeeial claim ht iiiOiie to 
benevolent motlips; on the eontrary, the purpose is to operate as protitaldy M {nm* 
sible, under competitive conditions, an inuustria) establishment in the IieBrt of one 
of tbs world's great commercial eeuters. Su<-h opportunities as arise are taken as 
they come and are worked out to the best known advantage along the course thought 
to lead to permanent prolit. \vt tiu^re lies lielorc the wiiter—i>r there did when I 
wrote this^i> letter which came unsought and unexpected from one of the largest 
labor orgaUisations in the country —ibe very one that is now leading the pr^nt 
strike—from which I (|Uote: 

"If all employers and their represoutatives wete as well disposed toward their 
employees as the firm of J. II. Wiliiams A ( o., there would be little use for our 
organizations." 

.1. It. Williams & Co. is not a firm, but a corporation, and oai^lherefore lay no 
just claim to possess a soul. It aims, however, to have a l)raia wnfoh leads it to ask 
if this single result is not desirable and prolitable. 

Tile facts, then, arc praotlcaliy as Itdlows: 

There is a mutual atd society in the works, established in May, 1896, supported 
ami managed hy the men, in which art' two grades of inemliersliip; the ilrat 
including those who pay weekly dues of 20 (‘ents; the second those whose weekly 
dues are 10 cents, fheiformcr in case of accident or illiicss receive ^11 weekly, the 
latter i^6. These benetits continue for G weeks from the time of reporting illness. 
Thenceforward and for 20 more Aeeks one-half lieiictitH are no niember recetv* 
ing benefits for over 2G weeks in any ono year. No member of the first grade rcoei VM 
benefits in excess of 1175, nor any member of the second grade of over $96 in any 
one year, unless a death benefit is paid. In the event of the death of amemlier 
within G months after eutei ing, $50 is iinmcdiafeiy paid to the person designated by 
him on joining; after 6 mouths is paid in case of death. The death beneOtsaro 
the same for both grades. Whenever the funds of the aHSoc.iatton resich $1,000 tlie 
dues of all meuilicrs are reduced ouedialf until the funds shall fall lielow $750, when 
full dues are resumed. At present writing there is nearly $1,000 in the treasury. 
The association employs a niiysician under salary, wlu» attends sick members and 
provides medicines wituuiit ^irtiicr charge. Should an employee leave who has been 
a mehiber of the mutual aid 1 year without sic^k benefit, he is refgnded one-half of 
his payments thereto. Practically all the working force are memben of this society, 
which proviiles also sonictbing of entertainment through its annual spring picnic 
and winter ball. 

Every room throughout the works is furnished with basins and sprays ibr wash¬ 
ing and the usnal plumbing, in addition to which there are 4 toilet rooms, with 
shower bath^for hot and cold water. In the largest batliroom are U showers and a 
so.’ipBtone sink with wringer for washing clothing, and a warm room for drying it. 
A bathroom is placed in each department as cunditionB )>eruiit» Each contains an 
cxpaiided metaUlocker for every man in tlie department^ together with the best 
saiiitury plumbing arrangements and a shower bath. This was, so far as the writer 
knows, the first industrial establishment in this country t4) establish shower baths 
as A regular feature of the factory^ the first one was erected in Jane, 1893. Inapeo* 
tiondf tha lockers of tbeee toilet rooms shows the good results of |)iese arrange- 
ments. Maavuf the meu wear their good clothing to the works, and dfeange it there 
lor.their worKing clothes; quite generally they have provided bath towels for them¬ 
selves. ■ ^ , 

Throughout the works sanitary conditions are required. Cu^iddrs are provided, 
and spitting on the doors or stairways is forbidden. Waste cans for both dean mid 
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oil; wMte are fomialied, both for cleaoliDees and to avoid the danger of fire. The 
maebineabop floors are weeklv ecrnbbed with hot water and soda. 

Some yean ago a large machine shop was destroyed by fire; the next morning its 
mine were eurronnded by gronpa of workmen whose own tools had been destroyed 
without insnrance or compensation. This was to some a considerable inon^ loss 
and to some it meant much difficulty in taking up .work elsewhere. From this inci¬ 
dent arose the custom in the works of J. H. Williams &. Co. of insuring the tools 
belonging to the workmen against loss by lire or water, without charge, the con¬ 
sideration Iwing service in the works’ fire department. 

Protection against fire being of special importance, becanse the product of the 
factory is largely the raw material on which other inannfactnrcrs de^nd, and Imth 
owners and workmen iiaviiig much at risk, many thousand of dollars have been 
s|ient on fire protective, restrictive, and extinguishing apparatus. The works’ fire 
lirigodo has oiten, on drill, closed all doors and windows in the factory, covering 
2 sipiares, manned IT hose lines and nninerous lesser apparatus, had 4 pumps ready, 
with full service steam and water pressure, in a minute and a half; and haa then 
restored the apparatus to place and liad the works running again in good order, with 
every man at Ills beiK'h or niacliine, in 5 minutes irum the time an unexpected alaian 
was given. The water supply is independent of the city, coming from wells under 
the fai'tory yard. 

Prises have becti ottered for suggestions for improved methods, open to all in the 
works not on salary, by which arrangement foremen and office clerks were excluded. 
The prises for suggestiuiis received during a given 0 nioiiths were $D0, $25, $15, and 
$10, respectively, and were awarded liy a committee of the foremen, inclnding the 
chief engineer. In tlio first period of (i months several valuable suggestions were 
received and ailopted; in tiic last ti iiiontbs a niiinhi'r of suggestions were made, hut 
none of sufficient merit to take practical eft'cct. 

'The following clause is posted in every room in the works; “Kmployces are 
re<|uested to point out to their resiiectivo foremen the defective or dangerous condi¬ 
tion of any uiacbine or apparatus, and to make suggestions for the purpose of insur¬ 
ing salety in the operation of the works. Prompt and careful attention will be 
given to such suggestions.” This is part of a series of regulations to prevent acci¬ 
dents. Ill every practicable way the macbiiiery, elevators, etc., arc protected by 
guards, that accitlcnt to the men may bo avoided. In those respects the 0 (]ui|)nient 
IS far beyond the requirements of the law. About 2 years ago the State factory 
Inspector requested that he raiglit be given the privilege of making those works an 
object lusson in this respect. 

l'’or the purpose of exnausting emery dust from the grinding room, a hood is fitted 
over each wheel and connected with a tube passing tiirongb the flour into a large 
main, through which it runs to a powerful fan situated high up under the adjoining 
forge roof This tlraws the dust inward and downward froui the grinding wheem 
Into a large receiver, whose outlet projects beyond the forge roof Because dust of 
any kind Is thought detrimental to healtb and otlic.ioncy, the floors of the forge shops 
and similar departmente are covered with iron plates, which promote cleanliness 
both for men and machines. 

The problem of forge-shop ventilation is not an easy one and becomes serious in 
the excessive heat which prevails in our summers. A solution has been atteiiiptcd 
by providing individiinl chimneys fur tlie hoods over each fire to remove gas and hot 
air, and by fiirnisbing ample window space and a double line of overbead fan lights 
at the top of the higli-peaked roof of the forge building. In addition, clean, fresh 
air is drawn in by powerful fans, one an 80-Tnch exhauBter, tlirongh an inlet situ¬ 
ated high above the roof, and is distributed thence through mains about each forge 
bnilding, so that it desceni^ above every workman’s head through a flexible pipe 
under his control, assuring him an abundant supply of clean, pure, and comparatively 
cool nir. In No. 1 forge, where .25 furnaces are bimiing constantly niider forimd 
blast, it is found that in hot weather, since this cooling system began, the men work 
steadily, the output is kept up, and the shop is nut shut down as of old. In sub¬ 
stance, this system of ventilation gives a temperatnro on a hot summer day at the 
spot where the men work, between their furnace aad their hammer, practically the 
same as that of the shade ont of doors. For example, at 2 p. m. of an Angnst day, 
the ontside shade temperature being 9(P, the thermometer overhead, close under the 
fui-liglit ventilators at the tup of No. 1 forge, at two points, register^ 145° and 166°, 
respectively. At this place the automatic sprinklers have several times been set off 
by the beat from the furnaces below. At the same time the thermometer in the 
center of theforge on the floor was 116°, while under the blowpipes, where the men 
work, it was 10^, showing the coolest place in the bnilding to be the spot near the 
fiamaees w;heTe' the men have to work, and that at this point the temperature 
exceeded bnt little the outdoor heat in the shade at the warmest part of the 
day. On another day the outside shaile temperature being 78°, the thermometer 
where the men worked showed 85°. The temperature conditions in this forge shop, 
olpse to the flres, wonld seem to lie mure favorable than those which surround the 
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fms labour working oat doors in the son, with the diSerenre in ibvor of the forge 
man that he hoe alwaje a fresh bree» nnder his own oontrol. 

In the Sommer monUis an abundant snpply of oerefriily dttered water is provided 
for the forge workers. This is cooled by passing through large ooiis of giuvanixed 
pipe, around which ice is paeked, thns making the water cold for drinking srithont 
letting the ice come in contact with it. The importance of this small provisian for 
health, comfort, and efficiency will be reaiiretl by those familiar with the conditions 
existing in forge shops during the working honrs in hot weather. 

It is Uonght wise and ptoKtable to make the works attractive to the eye by train¬ 
ing vines over the exterior of the bnildings both on the street side and in the inte¬ 
rior yards. At this writing, under the direction of the chief eugiueer and one of the 
foremen, the cironmference of a new yard ie Iieiiig nlanted with (|Uiuk-growing vines 
and flowering plants. From this use of vines ana from the grass plot wliimi sur¬ 
rounds the main factory building on the outside, the shops have come to be known 
locally as “the factory with the vines,” and they make a briglit and pleasant break 
in what otiicrwise is a very dreary district. 

A few months ago a small eircobiting lilirary was installeil for the working force, 
and develojMMl from the start a strong demand from the men not only for Inioks but 
for good ones. The library wiw loaned by tlie Brmiklyn l‘nblic Library. It bod 
been in place barely one inonth when a demand arose for its enlargement. Among 
the books tlint have lieen especially wanted are the works of lliekeiis, Victor Hugo, 
Murk Twain, and W. II. Howells, with others of the Imst modern Action, together 
with standard works on engineering and rlinnistry. ICxperiem e shows a clronlation 
equal to the use of half the books to the lilirary niontlily. 

At tile time of the reception tendered to Admiral Dewey on his return from the 
ITiilippines astand was erected by the eurporutinn on Kiverside drive. New York, 
for tile employees and their families, tin tins oecasion'u light luneb was provided 
for all the guests, and the event was not only pleasant, but is thought to have been 
profitable also. In the office of the works bungs a bcanlifni eertilicate present<‘d by 
the workmen acknowledging tliis necasioii. 

Keeiirring now to tbe suggestions made at the beginning of this article, it slionld 
be clearly stated that all the foregoing amounts to iiotbiug eoinnared with the fact 
of just and fair treatment. This is the heart of the whole problem. In the estub- 
lisjinient under consideration wages are usually ndvanced voluntarily, and not only 
bus there never lieen a generiil demand for advanced pay but none of the workmen 
have ever bad their wages reduced. Those wlio know factory conditions best will, 
however, think most of the fact that piecework rates have never been nxlnced. It 
is tbe fixed principle of the house that piecework rates shall not be cut, for it is not 
deemed either wiseor just to cut them. Furthermore, the men working on the piece¬ 
work basis are guaranteed their full day rate of pay. Tbe jioint of view taken is 
that if on piecework a man by skill and energy increases his pay largely he is enti¬ 
tled to each increase, because bis employer economi/es on fuel, interest, and other 
important items. It is not thought fair if be thns protits and .his employer as well 
to cut away his proflts that tbe employer may gain more; indeed, this policy is 
thought shortsighted and unprofltable. In this industry repairs count largely, and 
a well-paid man so cares for his machine as to minimise the need for repairs, bManse 
he loses by the time taken for such repairs: nor will such a man waste much mate¬ 
rial, for often in this business he wastes his own valuable time when ho wastes 
material. .Instly paid men also save in the important items of imperfect work. 
Under the above system the men on piecework replace in their own time, and will¬ 
ingly, work that is bod through their fault and pay at oost for the materials and 
fuel used. Thns saving, as the employer dues, in material, repairs, interest, fuel, 
and other ways, getting, in short, large advantage from tbe increased output, common 
instioe to the workman demands that the piecework rate shall not be cut merely 
becanse be, too, profits well. 

On January 2 last, after consultation with the leading workmen, notice was 
given that the works would, on March 1, be put on tbe basis of a 9-honr day 
with 10 honrs pay, running .H hours weekly for tbe wages theretofore paid for 60 
hours. This concession, made voluntarily andiunuaked, was received cordially by 
the men, who have shown their appreciation by working closely np to the full 9 
hours. Experience thus far has shown the 9-hour day to be profitable, for the out¬ 
put of the works is slightly larger than before. A comparison of a large nnmbor of 
orders executed on tbe 9-hour basis with the same number of orders for tbe same 


goods executed under similar conditions ou the lO-bour basis shows a slight average 
gain in favor of the 9-honr day. There is a slightly larger average output for the 
9-hoar day than for tbe lO-hour day, though in every other respect tbe work was 
done under similar conditions. There is throughout an increased rate of hourly 
output and a total output somewhat larger for we shorter working time. These 
examples were taken from every part of the forging departments, and represmit 
foirly all kinds of output, and both day work and piecework. 
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Home factor^' inana^erH hnvo criticiKed statements like the above to the effect that 
it'the output IS larger for the 9-hoiir day than lieforo the former management must 
have been lax, and the men now working bo well must, to some degree, have failed 
•o their duty under the old conditions. If the growth of the business is not a suffi¬ 
cient answer 1o the Kuggestion of lax management, there is a further reply. Careful 
record has for ycarK been kept of the daily product of every hammer in the forges, 
und from these rm ords costs are hgiircd to tenths of cents per piece, or even smaller 
ft actions. These records cover not only each hummer but each man who has run that 
liamiiK'r, and all (‘lasses of work, and every article of each class for years past. On 
records prices made on the factory output are based. The ability to compete 
with those In the same industry and with others using dill'crent processes, but 
]»rodncing comjieting goods, depends, and has always depended, upon the accuracy 
of these records. If former methods were lax they at least were such as promoted 
the Kt<‘ady growth of the liusiness amid strictly competitive conditions, and, I 
might add, such as permit of the sale of its products in every seaport of importance 
on the globe. 

The 9-hour duy has been a gain and not a loss—dfunonstmbly so where exact data 
(!an be had, satisfactorily so even where the full details can not be secured. This 
result is believed to depend in large degree upon the willing and helpful spirit that 
(ixists in the works, hut it is not urged that similar results (uin bo everywnere bod, 
for llie conditions elsewhere provaling are nei^eraarily unknown. 

Will the principhissuggested stand trial? H(»w will they endure the shocks and 
accidents ol hiisiness lifof They have survived one ]ianic, through which the work¬ 
ing force was held together as a whole without reducing any mairs pay, though the 
oariiiiigs of tiu; establishment were barely legal interest on the investment. They 
have endured a strike in one department, Home 8 years ago, caused by the misUkes 
of a Hubforeman. .Ml the Htrikeie are now in the company's (unploy, and it is hoped 
they will long so coiitiiine. rhe only man that left permanently on this occasion 
was the subforemaii whose errors causcfl the trouble. They have stood the test of 
competition, fer rivals in the same industry liave grown from li to .‘10 or more, and 
sliarp compelition has always existed with several other and cheaper jiroeeases 
claiming to produce similar or eipial n^sults. I^ossibly as severe a test as any was 
the loss of a lurg(' und valualOe biisiuoss through the collaime of the industry from 
which it came. 

The result of these varied trials has simply strengthened the belief in the wisdom 
and prolitaldoiiesH for this particular establishment of the course above generally 
(Uitliiied. .1. 11. Williams A (N). believe that such success as has been obtained 
arises largely because and not in spite of the high and continuous wages paid to 
their working force, and reeoj^nize thoroughly the hitelligeii«‘e, efficiency, and, last 
luit not least, tlie good will of that working force. While none can estimate exactly 
the difference iii production in th«‘ siime works between a force of men justly treated, 
eui'iiest and /.(uilous in their work, and a similar force working merely because they 
must live, the writer believes the differotice between these two, under conditions 
otherwise siiidlar, may be that between ruin and dividends. 

Again, it should he said that tlie things above suggested are done not as charity, 
1)ut us mutters of justiee. as pri\ilege8, and assotiri'csof profit. The course thus 
far taken will be followed because it is both a pleasant and a profitable one. It 
pajs beoaiiBo a man is more than a machine, and the policy which treats him 
as a maohino ignortm one of the greatest factors in production, vi/, human nature, 
ft pays because the rate of wages is not the eliief factor in cost, but the rate of pro¬ 
duction. A clean man produces more in the long run than a dirty man. A well- 
informed man produces more than an ignorant man. A justly treated man produces 
more than an unjustly treated man. A contented man is a better and cheaper pro¬ 
ducer than a discontefited man. A well-paid man is a more economic prudneertnau 
an ill-paid man. It would often be well, when seeking to economize, to give less 
attention to the pay roll and more in other directions. 

When speaking to <»ther maiiufaoturers of these tilings the comment has been 
made ^*our men would not appreciate" sncli ideas or arrangements. I’ossibly 
liiiman natiin^ differs in different places; certainly conditions do, and must every¬ 
where. Yet it does not seem to the writer that there is any such broad difference 
between workmen as is implied in this remark. Nor yet does the atmosphere of a 
great city like New York swm one peculiarly favorable to the ideas above sug¬ 
gested. It is of course true that an atmosphere of suspicion often exists between 
the employers aud employees, forming a chasm not always easily bridged, and it is 
of course also true that what is practicable iu one establishment is elsewhere Impos- 
sibU. Yet it is hoped that the reader will feel that the practical experience above 
outlined affords some warrant for thinking that the principles stated, when applied 
with tact and patience, along the special Fines applicable m eaob individnal estab- 
liiibment, are not of doubtful efficacy. 
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The WiTKK8«. I Uaye prepared for tbe comuiieeiou a etaUimeut tiiy esperieuee 
abroad Jaud the facte olMwrved as ao individnal exi>erienoe, coniiu^ Pom luyeelf 
alone, and ainiply as a result of inquiry. It ie very brief, and is addressed to the 
oommiseion: (Reading.) 

** In the coarse of 10 months spent during the year 1900 at the Raris Exposition, 
and in visiting the leacling Continental and British roiiimendiU oentei's, during 
which time I had the pluasnrt' of convening with tneitdianto and manufacturers 
from every European cuniitry, and of meeting a great many American manufacturers 
who were attempting to introduce their goods into Europe, I found it generally true 
tliatoneof the serious obstacles to the introduction <»f American gomls wasoiir 
pri'sent fiscal policy, 'fhe representative of one of the largest itiHnufactiiring bouses 
in Belgium, and a Bto<!kho1der in the roiicern, said to me, in Hubstance: ' We do not 
care bow you raise your revenne; that is your adair. not ours. But wo do object 
to your closing the door absolutely in our fa<’es on the one hand and coming hero 
and seeking business from ns on the other; that is not Just or fair.* This spirit was 
reflected in the conversation of many responsibb' men, and is, to some dugree at least, 
the animus of the inovements suggested in the public prints toward combiiiations 
in Europe against Aniericuu products. Men said to m<‘repeatedly, in snlsitance: 
'American manufacturers nre too grasping; they arc nut contents with the same 
conditions in foreign trade winch they have in doniestio trade. In the one, they 
consent to fair excliange; in tlie otlier, they want it all their own W'ay.’ Nor does 
the European alwaysuuderstaiid w liy, wiien large quantities of American goods nre 
sold at prices below those at which lie can huy them of his own local makers, it 
should he necessary ^^g^d).^ to prohibit his selling anything to ns. Tiiey suggest 
that this is not protection, but seltishness. 

"Believing that m many InuMi the jiioduct of our American factories, run at full 
tinu*, is greater than this country can <-oiitinuousl.v take, it seoiiiH to be true that it 
is, or will be, n question lietw'een getting and keeping export trade or shiittiug 
down; that, to an increasing degree, it is ]irobnbl(‘ the American workman must 
depend ibr omployment njiou sales abroad. To got and kei'p tiiis market, it soems 
to mo essential that moderation in tariti’niatters should lie the keynotoof oiir ]»oIiey. 
If all could unite on a tisoa) policy w inch should be simply moderation, J bolieve 
one of the serious obstacles to a siiecessful expiut trade in manufactured artieles 
would be remo^ed. I^est. it should be suggested that we are already doing such a 
trade, 1 would point out that the largest export tra<le we have done in manuf^ictiired 
gooils in any single year is about one*quurter of that which (Ireat Britain regularly 
does.*’ 

Q. (By Mr. CI.ARKK.) Who is this foreign manufacturer with whom you talked 
and that you ({uotet->A. A representative of Henri IMeper. 

(^. Does that conct^rn sell any gimds in this (muntry t—A. 1 believe they do sell. I 
have no knowledge of their businesB. They are to us Hiinjily a customer. 

Ibies your house export goodsf'-A. Yes; allo\er the world. We are selling 
goods in Birmiughani in competition with Birmingham conctirns. 

Q. Did Mr. Biper point out any prohibitions in our taritf?—A. No details. I have 
given you the substance of what he said. 

Q. Can you point out any ?~A. No; 1 don't pretend to be familiar with the details 
of the taritf further than to know th<‘ rat-e upon my own products, which is 45 per 
cent, and to say with the most entire frankness that that tariff is not nt all necessary 
to the snceessfol prou'ciition of our business, and that if it. wore reduced consideru- 
bly we should never know' the ditlereiice. 

Q. Then the tariff does not raise the price of your product f—A. Yes, and no. It 
is a'fact that we are selling in Kimqie, in Germany, and in Great Britain a certain 
class of goods which we tiiink expensive for the lluifed StatM market. It is a fact 
also, a fact known everywhere in manufacturing circles, that maiiufactiirers sell 
^eir goods in Europe cheaper than they do at home. We do so to some degree. 

Q. Do you know whether that is the practice of iiianiifactnrcrs in other countries 
or iiotf—A. I don’t. I have no reason to know that. 

Q. Have yon ever seen it stated, or have your studies led you to investigate that 
aspect of tie casef—A. Never. 

Q. (By Mr.FARQUUAU.) In what line of manufacturing is Mr.l’ieper engaged!— 
A. Guns. 

Q. Do yon know yonrself when the first exclusion was made on guns by any tariff 
in the United States!—A. I do not know. I have given yon simply his point of view. 
That ie all 1 bad to give you, and I found that opinion reflectea in 50 places in talk* 
ing with muDufactnrers and merchants in Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, 
and Itonmark. 

Q. Axe you aware that the character of the iffl)K>rted gun from Belgium and olse- 
whiffe in Europe, as well as the imported cutlery, was of the lowest character and 
entirely shut out the Amencan maiiufactiirers in 1890, and that the McKinley bill 
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remedied that evil t—A. I am so told. I don't know of my own knowledge. I am 
told that the gone imported from Belginm are a very oheap gnn. Yea; 1 think I 
may say I know that. 

Q. Both oheap and dangorons, and, for the Americans, very often oseleast— A. Ae 
regards the danger I have no knowledge farther than that they are all tested gnns 
hy the official testing bouse in Liege. 

Q. In looking over the report on the McKinley bill of 1^, have you ever noticed 
the fact that it was simply for the protection of the American manufacturer, to drive 
the cheap low article out of the American markets that the tariff was put on at that 
timet—A. I never observed that. 

Q. Do you know of any other reasons why you shonld take it off now better than 
tliere were for jiutting it on in 1880t—A. No; I am not arguing the case for the 
liolgian; I am simiily aiiplying his point of view—to make this simply a case of an 
oiistacle to be overcome in selling goods direct. I speak of it merely as stated. I do 
not father the point of view. I tried to suggest nothing outside of my own immedi¬ 
ate knowledge, sim]>1y as a practical manufacturer and salesman in European mar¬ 
kets and all over the world. I find that difficulty everywhere facing ns, that feeling 
that tlie lluited States is unfair—generally unfair. 

i). In protecting its own manufactiirersf—A. I do not say in what; simply unfair 
in Its policy to the outside world. 

y. But you ought to define.—A. 1 make no charge. I simply speak to yon of the 
feeling I find. I attempted to define it as well as 1 could. As to its accuracy, I make 
no statement. I am concerned simply with what as a jiroducer and seller I find 
existing, and speak of it as such. 

Q. (By Mr. Claukk.) Is it your conclusion from that state of facts that if wo sell 
more goods abroad wo must permit foreigners to sell more here f—A. My conclusion 
from that state of facts is simply that which a business man would arrive at from 
meeting any serious obstacle to his business, namely, that he would look the facts 
coldly, calmly, and S(|uarcly in the face, being detenniued first of all to find out 
what word ho facts, and that, secondly, he would then adapt himself to such a policy 
ns would to tlie utmost of his ability remove the obstacle. 

Q. Congress must necessarily do that f—A. Yes. 

(rj. What would yon advise Congress to dot—A. To be moderate. 

Q. What does that mean—reduce the dnticsf—A. I should prefer to leave it to 
others to make suggestions. It seems to me—it seems to a good many manufacturers 
whom 1 know—that the one prevailing necessity now is moderation, without regard 
as to^ whether the end of the policy be one thing or the other thing; that whatever 
its aim and purpose be it should bo a inoder.ite policy; that what we need to-day is 
to remove the prevailing impression from the people to whom we sell goods, if we 
are going to keep our factories running permanently foil time, that we are unfair. 
I firmly believe that if you take two gentlemen, fully informed, of opposite political 
parties and put them down liefore tins (piestiou and they calmly and coldly look at 
it, they could arrive without difflcnlty at a perfectly satisfactory conclusion. 

Q. (By Mr. Fauquhak.) Provided tiioy were not politicians f—A. Provided they 
were not passionate, wheiher they wore politicians or not. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkk.) Well, you know how tariff's arc necessarily constructedi— 
A. I do know, unfortunately. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) In your paper you said that the wages paid by Williams 
& Co. have been advanced voluntarily. Have you any coutests in arranging wages 
between your emjiloyees and yonrselvesf—A. None whatever. 

Q. Then it deiiends upon the corporation of J. H. Williams & Co. to change the 
wages up or down f—A. It must be the act of one of the officers—usually the super¬ 
intendent or the foreman. Perhaps 1 ought to qualify that statement in this way; 
We think it economieal aud wise that our foreman shall be on the lookout to raise 
wages whenever one of the workmen by superior efficiency and economy earns an 
advance. I siiould feel a bit chagrined if a workman in my employ was earning 
more than he was receiving. 

Q. Would you say that the work of a man is entirely gaugerl by the judgment of 
the foreman r—A. No. j e, 

Q. Who else could know his efficiency if the foreman does nott—A. The superin- 
tmdent with us is the secretary of the corporation, and he knows. I am reminded 
of what Burke once said, that there is “nothing absolnto anywhere;” but perhaps, 
I want to say one thing more. The great need, the biggest need a manufac¬ 
turer has, and the most difficult need to supply is good men. It is not ever in office 
or factory a question of getting pay, but of getting men who can earn the pay. I 
do not mean that narrowly. Now, therefore, a wise snperintendent is looking out 
dways for able, bright men, if he be wise. It is his interest more than the man's 
interatt to soloct the bright ineoy to give them all the ohoiioe he can. At least 
it our point of view. 

Q. Are the men engatfod in yonr shops memlkers of o^^anized bodies of workioff- 
men!—A, 1 aw sure I <io not know; I never asked them. 
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Q. Is yottrs sapposed to be an 'Open shop for niiion men or all others f—A. I atn 
sure 1 do not know that We never ask auv qaestions on that subject. 

Q. How stable is employment in your shojit—A. We have men who have been 
with us over 15 years. 1 won't say many. iK^canse the works 15 years ago were 
small, but some of the men who started with us in 1882 are with ns still. A nnmlM^r 
of the foremen in the works are stookboldera in the eorporatiou. A immher of the 
leading clerks in the office are also stockholders. 

Q. As the result of the strike 8 years ago, were all the old men taken back and the 
snbforeman discharged f~A. Kverv mao was taken back, without exception. 

Q. Hoa' long did the strike lastf—A. One week—one department 1 week. 

Was it a question of wages or of condnotf—A. Not at all. There never has 
been a nueetton of wages in onr factory since we started business. It was a tiuet* 
tion of the iojiidicious treatment by a subforenian of some of the workmen. 

({. Have you with yon your scale of wages that are paid in your factory f—A. No; 
we have no scale of wages. 

Q. Is not yoiin} entirely piecework f—A. It is in many departments. In the 
die*making departments, where men make dies, you can not run piecework. The 
wages til oiirdte-inuking department would run from $2.75 to $!i.r)0aday, depending 
on the experience and the length of eiimloyment of the men. 

Q. Docs this present machinists’ strixe which in common over the country atfect 
you ut present!—A. We conceded volunturily, because we thought it was just, in 
January lust, all that the men are asking now 

Q. You said sometbmg in your testimony about the advantage of yourSt-hour 
system over the 10-hour Kvsteiu in the output of the factory. How much experience 
have you had in the dillercti(;e between tlie 10 hours and the i< hours!—A. The com¬ 
pletion of the work in each cas4'—the c<»inp1etioii of the full run in each case. 

<j. It was not altogether clear to the commission about wliat tlie real economy 
was, and how yon were able to make a gain with 0 hoiire over the 10. Did the fai^t 
that in work utO hours your men ha<l new rules of promptly going to work at a 
signal to start work, and quit exactly on the hour, so that you have no lost time, 
count for a good deal!—A. Of course we arranged that as far as possible. It would 
be impossible to arrange witbont cooperation of the men. The fiimlameiital fact 
is the spirit of the iinui. 'fo illiistiate that, 1 heard last week fur the first time 
in my life hammers running after the whistle blow. 1 wondered bow many maim- 
facturers had had that experience. In another shop which has roceutiy given the 
ihhour (lay to its men, one of the pattern makeiii said to a fellow-workman, and it 
camo to the sujicrinUmdeiit’s ears, •* 1 have been working all my life; 1 never got 
anything beforo unless I earned it, or fought for it. This is the first thing tnat 
ever was given to me. Don’t you suppose I am enough of a man to give it back if 1 
can.’* That is a workiiiaifs own statement. As to the spirit in which this coiices* 
sion would be rei'eived, we asked our men, in substance, '*\Vill you cooperatef Will 
yon agree, for example, that the work shall bo started sharply at the bpcniug honrf 
Will yon agree that work shall continue up close to the closing Itourf” Wo give 
them h minutes for washing up at the noon hour; we give them 15 minutes on Satur¬ 
day for cleauing the machines. They r(*plied that they would; they have done so. 
That is part of it, and the rest of it is what every man who has any manhood in him 
does; he appreciates being justlv treated. 

Q. You say* you have 2.50 men I—A. About; yes. 

O. The half hour lost between 9^ and 10 hours, which has been thrown away from 
10 hours’ work, that is conserved now and brought into the 9-hour work. Is not 
that whore you really made the saving?—A. Undoubtedly that is part of it, hut it 
should not be said to be as much as a half an hour. I should not consider it a mat> 
ter of over 20 minutes. 

Q. What do yon think of a drop-forging cstablishmimt which continues to work 
its men between 9 and 10 hours, compared to your plan ?—A. I think yon have struck 
a large part of it which is not commonly brought to the surface. A. mau can work 
normally at a higher rate of speed, without pushing faininelf, for 9 hours than 10 
hours, of coarse. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that it is a measuremeotof oHicieiicy instead of a measoremeutof 
hours or other conditions?—A. That is averyjnst oiNH'rvatioo. The point is not 
for the establishment to seek the actual number of hours a man works any more than 
it should seek the actual number of hoars 1 work. Nor is it a question of seeking 
the least you can pay him fur the most you can get. It is a question of meeting the 
point where efficiency insures the highest product of the best class of goods, and the 
question of labor and the (juestion of hours are distinctly subordinate, in our view. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Are your men at work now?—A. Yes. 

Q. Nocessationof work on account of the strike?—A. None whatever. Wedmploy 
relatively few machinists. 

Q. 1 understand you to say there has never been any qnestlon as to the right of 
your men to organize?—A. \N e have never raised the question one way or another. 
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Q. Yon do not know whether they are orijanized or notf—A. We do not know. 
We have hero by-laws of onr aid orpnization and other httie pamphlets, which 
I oan hie with the oomniission; also the othcial notice of our il-bour day, which may 
interest you, which waH^iventoourmon. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknxri»v.) 1 think at the beginning of our paper you read some com¬ 
mendation from au otiicor of the International Ma<'bini8t6’ Union. Is that truet~ 
A. Yes; the International Associution of Maebinists, I believe it is called, 

<^. Was there any discussion )>etween that odicer and yourself in regard to mat¬ 
ters in yoiirestablisbroent?—A. No. All that took place waa this: They sent us the 
funii or blank some 2 months ago, and wo returned it, explaining that it did not 
eoncetii us at all, merely tor the reason that 2 mtuiths or so previously we had made 
the arrangements voluntarily, and this letter that I ipiote from is an acknowledg¬ 
ment of mine. 

(^. Having siirh intimate knowledge of your establishment and the men in it, it 
seems to mo that you would have some sort (»f knowledge as to whether they were 
or were not members of the maelduists' union.—A. Wo have absolutely no knowl¬ 
edge on that siibj<>ct. It is a (pieHtion wliicli I do not know abont any more than 
yon do, and it is a r|iiestion which is never asked. 

Q. Yon say you had iirevionsly complied witli the deniands which union men are 
now making upon the manufactures proviou.s to that demand’s going outf—A. 
Oh, yes. 

Q. Well, was not one of tlio demati<is a eertain rate per honrf—A. Not to my 
knowledge. 

Q. Twenty-eighteontsor32eents?—A. No; never to iiiy knowledge. Iliavesoeii 
in the public prints that something of that kind lias been done in some cities, but 
never to my knowledge here. 

Do you belong to the Metal Workers’Assoeiutionf—A. No. 

Q. (By Mr. FAin^UHAK.) The l oiinder^’Associationf—A. Nothing of that kind. 
We have been invited to belong to the Meta! Workers’ Association. But onr busi¬ 
ness is a ]ieeiiiinr one, a Sjieeiiil one, and w'(' did not think it was advisable to Join. 
Some other muiiufiictnrers do not always take our point of view. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnri>v.) 1 think these men in your employ are exceptionally well 
treated, but I would liki‘ to ask you if they have any \oice at ail in fixing the hours 
of>York and wages?—A. 'I’lii'y have that^oice entirely almost. Wo should never 
think of tixing the hours ol' work for our workmen without consulting their wishes 
in the matter. Why sliould we? 

In regard to any diflereiioes that may occur between your men and your firm, 
do you consult with the men, or a coininittee, or imliviilually f—A. We never had 
such ditf'eronces as that except in th(‘ case of this one strike, so I could not answer 
that ipiestion. Those ditllculties do not arise. 

The (lues they pay for this heneticial association, are they tixed by the men or 
by the firm?-»A. That is entirely run by the men. The only thing that the corpo¬ 
ration has tod(» witli that matter is to contribute a certain amount to the fund every 
year in cash, to guarantee tbesafo-keeiiiiig of its funds, and to have oneof its ofllcers 
serve without pay as the association’s treasurer. Tliat officer keeps conscientiously 
away from its ineotings, and when his views are asked does not give them if he can 
avoid doing BO. The whide responsibility is thrown on the men. We have no use 
whatever for industrial betterment imjiosed from on to)>, originating with theothoe; 
none whatever. 

Q. 1 would like to ask yon if there is any lathe work in your establishment?—A. 
A little; yes. 

Q. Have the men working at the lathes turned out in 9 hours a product equal to 
that which was heretofore turned out in 10 hours?—A. I can not toll you that; I do 
not know. 1 will tidl you all 1 do know on that point frankly. In the grinding 
dopartnient, which 1 snp)>oBe is the severest test, because it is ouo of the places 
where a man can start most rapidly and where be cun work to the mlnuto most 
closely, we have come within 1 per cent. Onr superintendent told me last night 
within 1 )>er cent. 

Q. 1 have heard mannfaclui'ers in Chicago sny that it is ridiculous to say that on 
a lathe the same amount of w’ork oan be turned out in K or 9 hours as in 10 hours, 
because the machiuury is run at a certain pace that c.an not be increased.-A. Dom 
not that idea more or less associate the man with bis machine and make him a part 
of it? 

Q. (ByMr. LiTCiiMAN.) Are not lunchines to a large degree automaticf—A. Some¬ 
times. 

Q. In case of automatic machinery that would apply, would it nott—A. Except 
when machines are being set up. 

Q. Well, if the machine is speeded?—A. And kept )iermaneiit1y fed. If yon keep 
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in abnolute condition. These conditions may be gnarantacd somowhere; 1 aevor 
found them. If yon can fnioraotoo Absolute ronditioos, that may be trae. 

Q. Asapractical question, an; tliere not maohines that are antomatictothedeffree 
that it is A practical imtMissiUiliiy to produce as much in 9 hours as yon can prodnoe 
in 10 honra on that macbinef^A. I suppose tliere might be. 

Q. You have none soch in your factoriesf—A. Ko. 

You have no machinery in yonr factory that does not require a Urge element 
of personal skill to producothc largest result in a given tinief—A. Oh, yes. You are 
|;oing too far the other way. You take milling inachincs, whore boys run 5 or 6. 
Die iiiacliino does the work; the hoy sets it up. 1 am not prepared to say that we 
could in SLhonrs produce ns iiiuch ns in 10 hours (here. I do not. know, aiid I shall 
not he positive. Vet I thought wo could, and 1 rather expect wo shall. 

Q. Now, to what do \oii uttrihiite that f—A. Ilniimn nature. 

Q. That the hoy can get more woik out of .5 or(> machines m 0 hours than in 10 hy 
reason of his being able to work to his full capacity during the 9 lionre when he is 
not ahlo to during the Kl hours!—A. It does not secin to me that it is iiossible and. 
if you pardon mo saying so, that it is wise to iinaly/e those things down to the actual 
amount. My own judgment would iie tliat human nature would work out that prob* 
lem. If a man is jnstix treated and w ell paid he will do more, he a more economic 
prodnccr, except whore the conditions yon have suggested to me make itiiU|K)8Bible. 

Q. But tlio testimony hofore this coinmiNsion on the part of the employers is gen> 
erally opposed to your eontent ion. These men claim to lie praoticai men; we aumit 
you are a practical man in > oiir hnsines.s, and we would like to liavo yonr answer to 
the noeition taken hytlio.se omplo.sersf- A. No man ought to assume to speak for 
another hnsincss than his own. lie goes outsidoof liis own knowledge. 1 have not 
Biitlicient information to permit inv doing so, hut, luiitiiiig a hnsiiiMS like ours, 
involving tlie use of assorted machiuCH, lathes, planers, milling machines of all sorte, 
we are einqily satisiied witli the situation. Wc ^*gard the rviliiction of hours as no 
loss .wliati'.Tcr, and J know that to he the feeling ot at least one other very large 
establishment in the city of Brooklyn that w ithin a month has gone upon theVhour 
day. 'i'hcre are other striking exaniples of that kind in (iroat Britain. 

(By Mr. Tompkins.) What does that other cstahlishmciit dot—A. It builds 
lioistiiig engiiioB. 

(By Mr. IjITCiiman.) J)o you know whether this otlicr establishment works 
largely by the day or hy the piece!—A. By the day, so I am told. 

(j. Do you think there would be any ditforonce in application of the principle 
where (ho work is^lonc largely by the day or largely by the piece!—A. 1 should sup* 
pose it ought to work to less advantage l>\ the day. 

Q. (Hy Mr. Tompkins.) Would it woik'as well in a liiieof InisjiieHs that isoldand 
in which competition has become severe as well as in a comparatively new esiablisli- 
ment AS ^oiirs is!—A. That qm^stion is outside of my ow n immediate sphere. All 1 
can give you is o]>iDion; but tliere is a sort of tradition in onr factory tliatO mouths 
back is ancient history. An obi factory ought to become new* every 3 years or else 
go out of hiisiness. Yon can not argue from 50 years of fa<'tory experience. Yon 
can argue from about 3 years and lot the 17 go. ()nr factory in many lines ought to 
have been and w ill have been in many lines renewed in 3 years. I tell you very 
frankly that some of the men who made these advances nod concessious feel that 
some of the others hold a 25'Cent ]>ioce so close to the eye as to hide A$20-eag1e piece 
amileod'. 

Q. Are yonr products much protected by ])ntentK!—A. Only one or tw'o, and those 
do not amount to over one-fourth or one-fifth of the output. 

Q. Are the processes of manufacture proUicted by patent nppliaiiresf—A. Not 
at all. 

Q. (By Mr. Kknnxoy.) Wtuild you have any objection to all employees of your 
establishment being members of theMaebinists^ Union if they so desired!—A. lliero 
are not many machiuists with ns regularly, although what we call a die sinker 
would, 1 believe, come under the otHclal ciasBification. 

Well, put it the other way. Would you object to all the employees of your 
establishment being members of a union if it was their desire to!—A. 1 don't know 
why we should, 1 am sure. 

Q. If they were inemlierN of a union and desired to confer with yon by committee 
in a statement of any dispute that might arise, would you as willingly confer with 
snoh a committee us you would with individual members in your employ !—A. I can 
not imagine why not. It is a case of the spirit again. 

Q. (By Mr. Farquhar.) The nuestioii was nnt to you about the automatic condi¬ 
tion of work on a machine, or what was called the equal speeding oTit, as the ques¬ 
tion woe pat Is it not the fact that you can change your speed on some lines of 
shafting for your machines!—A. Sometimes. 
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Q. C»n’t yonolwnge it by palleyf—A. Yes. 

Q. I8 not the pulley the gauge uf all speed on your shaftt—A. Yes. The speed of 
the shaft, of course, controls the speed of yonr machines. They are dependent on 
the shaft. 

Q. So in working piecework you can put a speedier pulley on for a man who is 
more adept in his work than ordinarily t—A. 1 suppose that could be done. It would 
not affect ns. We do not work in our factory along those lines at all on piecework. 

Q. lliat comes to the other <iuestiou of putting in new machinery, which brings 
in a percentage always of greater efficiency in the output of your product. These 
men that are working at piece rates, do they get the advantage of the increased 
produetturnedout by new machinery, in wages!—A. Of course. 

y. (l!y Mr. Litchm an. ) In putting in a newpicce of machinery is it not speeded f— 
A. I think I understand you correctly. Supposeahammer—Isay ahammer because 
it is on the hammers that we do most of our piecework—suppose the hammer was 
speeded up, or suppose a now typo uf hammer came in, there would be no change in 
the piecework rate. 

Q. 8o that the workman on account of the efficiency uf the machine simply gains 
in the ainoiiut of output over and beyond wliat be did before?—A. That is right. 

y. When yon hire men on time, simply by tbi! day or week, would tliey have any 
advantage on new macliinery at all iinlVse it was voluntarily given on tlio part of 
the owner?—A. Directly, no; and yet it is the broad fact that in projiortiou as the 
machinery improves and the product improves wages rise and cost goes down. A 
Swedish compel iter illustrates the statement 1 make, and it is about this, lie runs 14 
hours per day and pays his men, let ns suppose, about $2. .So long as he dues that 
wo do nut fear him, not a bit. When be runs il hours a day and pays his men $4 he 
becomes dangerous. That is our business philosophy. 

y. Is it not a fact when yon put in a machine it is speeded up to nearly its full 
capacity?—A. We try to of course speed the machine up to the point of economic 
production. No maidiine is ever run by a sensible man to its full limit. 

Q. You would not run a boiler to its full horsepower capacity, I understand. If 
that is the case, and a reduction takes place in the nuiulier of hoars* work by a hand 
paid by the jiieco, how can be expect to earn as much on a machino already speeded 
to its practical capacity if he has only 9 hours a day to work that man, in place of 
10, ns formerly?—A. That question might be paraphrased thus, lihink: If amans 
labor on a machine may bo always considered 100, and 100 is the limit, and he works 
his 1(X), he can never do anymore. I can’t answer that question directly, becanse I can’t 
tell you how, but as a matter of fact it is true in the experience of almost every man- 
ulacturer that I have over known, that a man can and will and does do more the 
moment be is justly and fairly and lilnwally trejited. Of course that sometimes arises 
from other conditions. I know' of one establishment where piecew'ork rates have been 
out eight times, and where the hi'ud of the estaidishment told me that they made 

i ust the same wages (hut they did oil the first one. His point of view was that ho 
lad been swindled by his workmen, hut my point of view was that ho was an 
oppressor, and came pretty near being something worse. Yon all know, I presume, 
cases of factories—they arc common enough—w licre men work at a certain fixed 
weekly wage your in and year out, because they know the moment they increase 
beyond that weekly wage the piece rote work will bo out down. The statement 
made by some laboring men that the piecework basis is unfair, because a man is 
oppressed by it when it is used to its utmost limits, to the point of ill health and 
ipiury, has some justification of fact. There is a recent publication of Mr. Jacob A. 
Riis which comes pretty near to my point of view. I can demonstrate perfectly well 
to my own satisfaction when 1 have a first-class superintendent and watchman to 
drive meuhardto the limit and get out in 10 hours all they can, that they can get out 
more in that time than they can in 9 hours. 1 con demoustrate that mathematically, 
but it is not true iu the practical application. I have known, on the contrary, a very 
large establishment to reduce its pay roll and waste more iu its scrap heap than it 
saved. 

Q.^(By Mr. Fari^uhar.) I think you have not incorporated in your testimony the 
date which J. H. Williams & Co. became incorporated?-A. Jnly 1,18K. Before 
that time it was a partuership. 

Q. How long is it since the bnsincss itself was first established ?—A. 1882. 

Q. That was the first start in the business, iu Brooklyn? 

(J. (By Mr. Clarke.) Has the business been uniformly prosperous, or have there 
been years in which it has been better than in other years?-A. Very much worse iu 
some years than others. As I said iu my testimony, in the panic of 1893 we made 
about legal interest on our investment, sdmost exactly legal interest, as well as we 
could figure. 

Q. Was that depression longooatinued?—A. It lasted from the middle of 1893 well 
on through 1694. Onr business is pocnliarly with other mann^turers. ’Two-thirds 
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of all our euRtumoni arc iiiuniifnctiirrm, anti, of tjonrai), their deiinwsion wmi 
reflected. 

Q* their bosineM depiMced a looii^r period theo yoursf— ‘A. I ihould hardly 
be able to answer that qaestion without referring directly to our own recurda on 
that point. I am speaking fr<»m memory when I say the depression lasted, as wo 
reeall it, something over a year and a half. 

Q. Has year basmeas been better since lfl97 tlian it had ever been in any period of 
au e<{ual length before!—A. Since 1KI7 we have lost a very large part of our buai» 
ness and recovered it throngh other directions. It has been a steady growth, with 
the eKceptioD of the year 1 speiik of. It has been a sieaily grf»wth since 1883 on, 
and therefore in the last 2 or 3 years it has done very well; not as well last year tts 
in previous } ears. 

(J. What proportion of your goods do you sell in this country !~>A. Last year wo 
sold about otie>oighth of our product abroad. This year the foreign sale is larger. 
We are making only two lines which are sold exolnsivoly abroad that wo do not s<di 
ill this country at all. 

Q. (lly Mr. T0.MPKIN8.) What are theyf—A. Tools for inachint>s which are not 
used in ibis country. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Have you any competitor in this couiitryt—A. Oli, iny 
conscience! We have from 30 to 33 compctitois. 

Q. How near are they located to your worksf^A. One of them was only DOU feet 
for some time. They are scattered all over the c<miitry; some in industrial districts 
ill New Kngluud, others in New York, PeniiBylvaiiia, New Jersey, Ohio, lllitiois; 
wherever iron and steel is readily available. All make drop forgings. Not all of 
them make all the lines wo do. All aro competitors with ns in one lino or luiotiior, 
and the largest of them along all our general lines arc competitors. Each of them 
has one or two specialties, as we have. 

0. Yon do not know bow far their method of conducting their business coincides 
with yours as to the 9-hour day f —A. I do not. I know I have received letters Iroin 
several of them within the last few weeks, in<|iilring what unr attitude was on that 
subject, and have told them. Rome of them are very roH|>fictahle, and some of them 
very high-toned concerns. 

(By Mr. C1.AUKR.) AVhat proportion of your business is in yoiir s|n)maUh*Hf— 
A. t>nr business is divided about half and half between goods wuicli are known us 
slock articles, carried in stock and catalogued, and goods which aro made tOHpo<dul 
order. We should say, therefore, our speuiultios are about half of the hiimuess; hut 
of this stock goods two-thirds aro goods made in active competition with tlie other 
houses. On anything where wc had what we should call a tree hand, it would he 
only one-eighth, one-sixth, of the business, and even larger. Wc comiu^te against 
people making tho same articles. 

Q. Are goods > ou export what you call speoialtiea t Arc they goods which l ome 
into contact with other producorsf—A. They aro both. Wo export nearly all our 
leading competitive specialties. Everywhere they meet, however, witli com|ietitioii 
of similar goods of this country and with goods luailc in (termaiiy. Wo export our 
general lines and our special lines also. 

Q. Two-thirds of onc-hulf of the amount of your product, comes into contact with 
similar establishments f—A. No, you misuudeistand me. tine-half of onr entire 
product is absointely competitive with that of every drop forgo concern. That is, 
all special work is absointely competitive with the work of every concern in this 
country, and of the remaining oiie-balf two-thirds is also competitive*, one-half plus 
two-thirds—f] ve-sixtbs. 

Q. Then there is oue-sizth that yon have no conqictition out—A. Even that is 
Goiii|>etitive against manufacturers, using difi'eront processes for producing what 
they claim to he the same results. TluTe is not a single point in tno hnsiness from 
one end to the other where there is not sharp competition to be always met. 

Q. Has every concern raw material the same os yours?—A. As fpr as I know they 
have. 

Q. l)o I understand largely it is scrap material you use in your factory t—A. Oh, 
no; we buy bar steel chiefly, or hillets^steel bars or billots. 

Q. ]>o,>ou use scrap ill the material?—A. Not at all. 

Q. Wbatisyonrraw material; isltpartiallyflnishedprodttot,then!—A. Yes. We 
make the forgings which would he used in electric motors, guns, pistols, rifles, sew¬ 
ing tnachloes, typewriters, and auy light, qaick-riiDuing maobiDery wWe quality 
and quantity are valuable. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci.arke.) Do you make more money on apecialties than you make on 
vour other goods?—A. That depends upon the specialty. Ou custom work it is varia¬ 
ble. General and stock articles we regard as more profitable than a s]>eoial article, 
for the reason that being made year after year we can economize as we can’t do upon 
work which is custom made and made but once. 
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Q. Don't you make noiiio of your specialties for stock, or are they all for oustom- 
enf—A. The specialties, if I iiiidorstiiud yon correctly, are onr catalogued goods, 
and are made foi stock. We carry a large stock. 

Q. Do you sell goods abroad lower than you sell them in this country f— A. That 
dejiends on the goods. Sonic few we do, and many we do not. As a matter of fact 
there hare been some goods which wo actually sold abroad at higher prices than at 
homo. 

Q. You simply meet the market f—A. We meet the market if we can—get the 
largest price wo can for the market. We regard the export trade ns a peculiarly 
desirable branch of the trade, becanse it is o^ii the case that where one country is 
depressod .another is not; that where a season business exists you can take adrantage 
of it on the other side of f lio world while you are losing it hero. 

Q. Still your main business is at home t—A. Yes. 

tj; (lly Mr. Kknnkdv.) Do you jiurchase materials from which yon manufacture 
from any of the corporations whieli are now embraced in the United States Steel 
Corporation f—A. I believe not now. We liavo in times past purchased from some 
oftlioso steel corjiorations, but at present I think wo are not buying from any of 
tlieiii. 

(), 1 should like to ask you how yon, as an intelligent manufacturer, view the 
present concentration which is going on in the iron and steel industry f—A. I think 
onr attitnile on coinbinations is best described by wiiat wo did with the question 
when it was brought face to face with ns. We considered the matter carefully fora 
day, and tliou the pronioter was told tliat he might go right ahead and get up his 
trust,, and wo would )iay him a large fee to leave us out. 

Q. Are you not atlected at all either I'uMirably or unfavorably by this combina¬ 
tion f—A. I can’t see that we are, now. Wlial. the future may hold I don’t know. 

Q. Do you buy your materials irom nianiifactiirers who aro outside of the United 
States Steel Cor|)orationf—A. At jivesent. 

(j. Can you say what jiart of tlio country tliey coiiio from f—A. I’enusylvsuia. 

({. How would you bo atlected if all of the largo manufacturers of iron and steel 
should he embraced in a groat corporation ?—A. I’liat would depend entirely on what 
they did. 

(J. Have you any fear that tlie process wliich has gone on so far will go on to the 
extent of einbraclng tlie niaiiufactnres of iron and steel in all its details, siieli as 
yours, fur instancef—.\. 1 have no fear of tlie whole iiroeoss at all. I think it holds 
in itself the oloments which will decidu it to public advantage wltliuiit regard to 
what any group of men, legislators or otherwise, can do. I am speaking entirely for 
myself now. It is a crucial jioint wliothor men can be permaneiitly had who are 
capable of managing a business of that kind; iiion of genius must die. It is our 
experience that the utmost brains that a mail can ntili/o are ro<|nircd to manage even 
a small business. It in a question in my mind, and not only ip my mind, but in the 
minds of many practical nianiifactiirers. wliethor it is mentally possilde to cuutiuu- 
onsly, iiermaiiently, and successl'ully manage work on such an enormous scale. It 
is not perhaps in the common knowledge that some t or G of these large combina¬ 
tions have already dissolved, but such is the case. The causes fur their dissolution 
would be an interesting study. 

Q. Do yon know whether the prices which yon pay for your raw material—I sup¬ 
pose you call the iron and steel yon buy raw material—whether tlie prices of your 
raw material have been iiicroased or decreased since this combination has been going 
on, drst, the Federal Steel Oompany and the Anieriean Wire Company, and them 
finally, the United States Steel Coiupanyf—A. Yea; I could answer both ways to' 
that miostioUj and truthfully. The prices rose very sharply last year and fell oflf 
very sharply in the fall, very sliarply indeed. They fell off much more than one- 
half and they have advanced somewhat since then. They are now ranging at figures 
much liolow the maximum of last year, hut are approximately 50 per cent from the 
lowest flgu res of last year, 

Q. Do yon attribute these changes up and down in any way to the so-called trusts 
or to the matter of supply and demand!—A. It seems to me, and I only speak from 
casual observation, that the law of supply and demand has had chiefly to do with it. 
While I do not question that this large combination in part may have steadied prices, 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I do not mean that it has raised them, but that 
it has kept them steady. It is of the greatest importance to other manufacturera 
and to the country at large that they should be steadieil. One of the things which 
prevails here, and a difllculty we find in selling abroad, is the fluctnatiou in Ameri¬ 
can prioes, which is more sudden and much more rapid and exists to a much greater 
degree here than in Europe. It is and has been a source of diffioulty and complaint 
and a great deal is gaiued in the steadying of figures. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Secretary, Silk A$$ociatioH of Amirica, Sroadtray uad Hrvotar Hirectn, Sew X’ork City. 

Thu special suhcoinmiwiou met in ruoius at the Fifth Avenue Ifotel at 10,15 
a. m., Mr. Clvko presiding. At ll.r»0‘a. m. Mr. Fraiikiiu Allen, secretary of tbo 
Silk Association ol America, was iutrudueod as a witiieHS, ami, betuir duly NworB. 
testified B« follows: ' 

Q. (by Mr. Clakkr.) Will you kindly ^ive the ooiiimiasiou your name and pmtt- 
Office address, and official relation to the silk industry f— A. Franklin Alien, secre¬ 
tary of the Silk Association of America, Ilroadwov and Uroome streets, New York 
City. 

Q. You also have charge of the census being taken at the prosent time in refer¬ 
ence to silkf—A. Yes, for the silk mauiifactnrerH, 1 have. I am a ccriille*! publlo 
acj oiintaiit of the State of New York. 

Q. I’luase proceed in your own way t<» develop the salient features of this industry 
at the present timef—A. Yes. 1 would like to say that the silk industry, owing to 
your invitation, is represented here to day l*y several gcntleiiieu \^ ho repi'iuicnt the 

g reat progiess that has been made in the imlustry from its cjirlicst beginning. We 
ad hoped to have the pleasure of the presence of the ])residi‘tit ot‘ the 8ilk Associa¬ 
tion, Mr. Catbuliua l-amhert, of Fexter, Lambert A Co., but he telephoned mo this 
morning that he would be unable to be present, mui'h to his regret, and he sends his 
best wishes to you on behalt of the asHoeiation. W'e also expected to have with us 
this inoruing one of tmr ablest mauufaetiirers, Col. Frank W. tdioiiey, of Cheney 
Brotlicrs. He came down last night to the city for the express pui piise of attending 
thiscuiifereu<'e, but much to his regret, and, «)f course, to ours, lie was suintnoiKMl 
home tills morning on account of illness in his family, and was obliged to take an 
early train back to South Mauebester, {’onii. 

Now, ill onler to open this subject, it occurred mu it would be wise to call your 
attention to the testimony of a gentleman, Mr. .Ineijiies Huber, w'ho, though foreign 
boro, a Swiss, has achieved great prmuiiience in the silk industry in the United 
States as a member of the firm of Sehwar/enbach, Hu)»cr & (!o. * Mr. Hiilier has 
given a treatise on tlie silk industry in the United States, which was not prepared 
for this purpose, but was pru]>ared for his partner, Mr. Sehwai zoiibacb, wlio was a 
iiieinber of the iuteroatiooaJ jury on silks in Faris lost miiiimur, and was called upon 
as a ineinber of that Jury to present a report to the (lovcrniiioiit of Switzerland respect¬ 
ing the silk industry of the world as ropi esentetl at I’aris. Therefon-, this testimony 
which he gives can not be considered in any way us ex parte for tbu purpose of this 
commission, or as representing anything but tliu facts as he sees them as a manufac¬ 
turer ill America, conveyed to bis partner for his own information as a uiaiiufac- 
tureriu Kitrope. Mr. Huber’s treaiisu was incorimrated by Mr. Schwur/enbach in 
bis report to the Government of Switzerland. 

Q. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Do you submit this ns a portion of your testimony so that 
we can ineorpora^ it?—A. 1 shall submit this as an exposition of the condition of 
the silk industry in the United States at the ^iresent time, and us furnishing abund¬ 
ant evidence of the causes of its development and progress and its present state, ami 
it occurs to me that if 1 should just brielly call your attention to some things in 
this report it would perhaps introduce this sutijcct and pave the way for tlie asking 
of those <|aestionB that some gentlemen of the siibcoumiission may wish tu iMk. 

The witness handed each member of the commission a copy of the Twoniy-iiintb 
Animal Report of the Silk Association of America, puldished .March 20, ItiOl, and 
read the following, quoting from page 48 of the report: 

THK HII.K INDUSTKY OK THE UMTKO .STATES OF NORTH AMKIUOA. 

{A treatise by Mr. Jsques Huber, In hrm of SchuarzeJibacIi, Huber &. tX, New Yurk.| 

(Trsoslatlou, from report t«» Govcrniueiit of SnriUertaml.J 

American $ilk» at Paris.—In speaking about the silk industry of the Uiiitml States 
It is hardly necessary to mention that its representatioD at the Paris Kxpusition of 
1900 cun not be taken as its standard, nor can we even get any reliable points item 
this exhibit forjudging correctly either of that industry’s extension and impor¬ 
tance at home or of its effiidency, many-sidedneBS, and prominence as a competitor 
of imported goods in the home market. 

We will not go into details here why the American silk manufacturers were only 
representerl by such a small number at the Paris Exposition. However, the principal 
reason for this seems to have lieen the knowledge that, in order to give an exhibit 
worthy and representative of the immensity, many-sidedness, and power of that 
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indnatry it would hare involved the spending of a great deal of vainable time, eaos- 
ing no end of tronble and work. Moreover, the expenditure of money wpnld have 
been large, withont seeing any prospects of gaining new markets for their product 
or of extending those airearly in existence. 

Seeing the Aonerican exhibit, it seems hard to believe that the silk industry of the 
United States, which, esimciaily in piece goods, was only in its infancy less than two 
decades ago, ranks to-day as the iirst of the civilized countries in that industry in 
regard to the (mantity of the manufactured raw material (silk). Only as to the 
selling value of the iiianufactnred gowis the United States is second, conceding 
the iirst piace to France, which country, in its luxurious Lyons and Paris special¬ 
ties—as church omanients and chasubles, silk velvets, silk laces, novelties, etc.— 
still dominates witliont competition the world’s market. 

Eeaumtfor the raM deeeloiimeni of the dommtic indiietry.—As reasons for the rapid 
as well as powerful development of the United States silk industry, notwithstand¬ 
ing the com|)etition of well-introduced imported goods and the spleudid organiza¬ 
tion of the importers, and in spite of the mistrust which was felt by the consumers 
for a long time against the domestic goods, wo dnd; 

1. The natural capability of the American merchant and manufacturer, bis com¬ 
mon sense, enterprise, and self-confidence. 

2. The capital which is always ready to support enterprise in this country in the 
form of extensive and liberal credits. 

3. The support which is given all these undertakings by the people, by the city and 
State governmentn in form of tax privileges, donations of lots, putting up of mill 
buildings, and renting same at a low rate of interest. Kvcii in some cases by snb- 
Bcribing a certain amount of the necessary working capital. 

4. The intellectuality of the American technii iau, wiio, through his iuventioiis of 
time-saviug machinery, which are simply constructed and easy to handle, is, )ier- 
baps, une<|naled. The o|ierative also is moderate and bis common sense makes him 
especially fit for the maiinfacturing business. 

6. The i^osy liitorconrse between mannlacturer and dealer which enables the first 
to get fully and promptly ac(|nainted with the needs and wants of the latter. 

The domeetie iudvetry in its earlier sfoyes.—11 is beyond a doubt that the silk industry, 
which was new and had to overcome great diflicnlties, had to get accustomed to 
many peculiarities of inliabitants and localities. To procure labor it was necessary 
to make work ns comfortable as possil>le and wages bad to be lucrative. 'These and 
other conditions caused thepioneersof the silk industry abundant trouble and worry, 
Tlio beginning of that iudnstry in the United .States dates back to the years lH25-lS3f), 
at which time the first meek trials were made in manufacturing trimmings (braids, 
fringes, etc.). In the following decade, 1830-1810, experiments of that sort were 
raorefreguent. In this period falls also the founding of the Arm of Cheney Brothers, 
^ntb Manchester, Conn. 'That ooncern enjoys to-day a world-wide reputation and 
is very Buoceesful. The firm of Cheney Brothers, which, notwithstanding the trials 
and bjtfdsbi])s of business through which the early silk industry of the United States 
hod to go, is perhaps the only one of the earliest period still doing business, and is 
prosperous and dominant in its specialties. 

The heavy immigration during the years 1840-1860, which brought to the United 
States a large number of English manufacturers, laborers, weavers, etc., was a great 
support to toe industry. During this period the first start was made at Paterson, 
N, J, (1839). Before this the whole industry was eonfiued entirely to the State of 
Connecticut. The crises of the next decaiie, 1850-1860, which were so disastrous to 
finances, to commerce and industries, and which carried to its min many a promising 
commercial and industrial enterprise, were also disastrous to the young and rising 
silk industry and it barely escaped total annihilation. 

The tdvll tear period.—At the beginning of the next 10 yeais the civil war broke out. 
To cam on this war new funds had to bo provided for the Oovernment and a new 
and hi^ tariff was then introduced, which, in the course of years, was reconstructed 
into a protective tariff. This now measure brought the silk industry to life again. 

However, tbe years of activity which followed mo war offered so many opportuni¬ 
ties to capital and enterprise in different lines of business as to direct attention 
toward a tt>xtile industry which bod to rely oii foreign markets not only for its raw 
material but especially for its skilled labor. 'These conditions were largely the 
cause that, even in the 10 years of prosperity, 1870-1880, the domestic industry could 
only to a very small degrM satisfy the demands of the home market. Tbe dealers 
in fabrics therefore had to continue to rely on foreign markets, although duty on 
imported silks was then 60 per cent. Up to that time the home industry was con¬ 
fined mostly to the manufacture of ribbons, trimmings, and a few other specialties. 
Dress silks and linings, generally known as “ broad silks,” were only made by a few 
manufiMturars, and in a very limited way. It might be interesting to note at this 
stage that the production of the United States silk industry was,'at the beginniilg 
of the seventies, notwithstanding the then prevailing high prices, hardly above 
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»S,(^,000 in liik wcsTing, while to-d»y the prodnctlon of alt kind* of m>od» ranre. 
sente the respeotsble fignre of *80,000,000. 

As soon as the ribbon maimfaetnre grew stronger and was in a position to dominate 
lae h^6 market, the larger ribbon manofacturers began to show more intereat and 
give their attention to the mannfactarinff of *<broad ellka.’’ 

/^Werjiiriit of Nmnerone and better help, learning rapidly thiongh ex¬ 

perience, improved the inanufaeturing methods, and particularly the prcwreM ttiat 
was made m the course of years in varioas existing side industries, as the throwing, 
uyeiug, ami nnishing of the silk, and cs|>ecially the improvement In power looins-- 
all these circiunstanees were instrumental in smoothing the way for the mannfactnr- 
lug of piece goods and brought that branch of the industry to a sudden and oven 
phenomenal rise. 

_ If we consider the fact that at the close of the seventies and beginning of the 
eighties American dress silks and liiiinijs were, in their own market, behold and 
lookM upon a,, eiirioe, and at the same time recall to ear mlinlH that there are to-dav 
m this market iimniifaotiirere who turn out, in those articles, over 100,000 pieces of 
00 yards eai-h per year, and of these more than half taffetas weaves, these facte illus¬ 
trate, more than anythingelse that could lie said,the rapid development and growth 
of the American liroail-silk industry. In eonseiinenoe, the export of Knropean mar¬ 
kets to the United states waa decreasing considerably. 

With this exceedingly rapid growth of production, the practical organization for 
the B.ilo of the gooils, w hicb naturally was confined to the fiiitoil States, could, how- 
over, not keep np. Herein ie found the reason wliy disturbances in biisiucss, wbieh 
arise from time to time through various causes, are always disastrous to the silk 
industry and often deprives it snddeuly of the fruits of lifelong strife and labor. 

Sfnai Ilf the isdaslry.—The silk industry is to-day at homo in, say, 21) States of the 
Union. First in line is tlio State of New .lersey, with iiearlv iWO concerns; New 
York, with, say, 250 concerns, is second; third, I’ennsylvania, with about 200, and 
as the fonrtli, Uoiinecticiit, the birtlipiaco of tbo industry. New .lersey alone has 
about 150 iiiille, which employ over 25.000 oporativos. 

The number of power loonie for “broad silks” in the silk mills of the United 
States can be estimated at 30,(K)0. Of course it is to be iiiiderstootl that tiiese 
looms are not running nltogetlicr at the same tiini-. Hand looms are not In use. 
The ribbon looms, whicli are still more irregular than the liroad silk looms in lieing 
kept running, can bo estimated at 7,000. 

Tlie import of raw silk into the United States last year came up to the formidable 
figure of 5,(K)0.0fl0 kilos, which represent a value of say *ll,r>00,(KIO. Statistics giv¬ 
ing the nnnilier of operatives, invested capital, etc., can not be had, but the census 
taking, whicli is now progressing in tbo United States, will famish tbo details, 
which will be published as soon as completed. 

The previoiie remarks pertain rather to the general nature of the silk industry, 
and it sociiis well to give now some deUils about tlic mill ond its methods of opora- 
tioii and mauiifactiire (especially os to “ broad silks 

Handloomt prtuHoally uainown.—Onoc again let it be niulerstood that the United 
States never were well acnnainteil with tbo nse of the liaiidloom, and therefore its 
manufacturers conld not derive any benelit from experieure in that braiioli, and 
their manufacturing methods may sometimes seem inexiilioable therefore to Kiiro- 
pean manufacturers. Hut, considering the maiiy-sidcdneos of the American silk 
mills, their great prmtuctien, and the characteristics of tlie inaiinfactiire.rs them¬ 
selves, whose knowledge in moot cases extends not only to tbo mill but to all 
branches and side industries connected with the maniifaetiire of silk, such ns throw¬ 
ing, weaving, etc., it can not be denied that as a rule they jioasess a thorongfa 
anderstanding of their trade and industry. 

Saw malcriob—Like Enrope, the United States get most of their raw material, 
mostly silk, from Japan, China, and Italy. Numerous trials to transplant the rais¬ 
ing of silk to Anieriesn soil have failed. 

In 189» the iiii]iort of row silk to the United States shows the following ligures: 


Country. 

Batoi. 

1 

Value*. 

















ratria in tke gray {piece dyed).—In consequence of the increasing mannfaetnra of 
raw weaves the raw silk of Enrope has lately been favored to some extent, also 
the impart of sobapne has gained considerably. With 1,727,000 pounds for the 
year 1899 (value, withont duty, say *2 000,000), the Import was nearly double that 
of 1898, and the enrreut year will sarely show an increase over 1899. 
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The qnantity of cotton (for linings) and wool (for dress silks) used by the silk 
industry for raanufactiiring cannot exactly be estimated as mostly domeetio-spnu 
vAnis are naed, and true statistics of all these branches of bnsiness w^l only beL^ 
after the completion of the census taking- It must be remark^ that lately the 
inaoufactorers have busied themselves with the manufacture of silk and cotton and 
silk and wool weaves, and under the protection of the higli tariff have made quite 
a success of it. • • . 

Silk grifge (not thrown) is free fiom duty, while on schappe there is a combina- 
tion duty of weight and value, equaling, say, 35 to 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Silk gr^ge is sold in original packages according to the original weight bulletin 
of the seller. Conditioned weight is to most of tlxo manufacturers an unknown 
term; it is only used by a comparatively small number of manufacturers. How¬ 
ever, ill this direction progress was made during the last few years, especially 
through the efforts of the‘‘silk associatiou.'^ 

Course iizef/Afi ru/e iu //wcHca.—Asa rule the American broad-silk manufacture 
uses only l>«st quality of raw material, aud generally only coarse sizes, and in this 
ho differs greatly from his Kuropean colleague. His aim, besides perfection iti his 
g 4 iods and small waste of materials, is the attaining of the best possible results from 
his loom iu yardage, which is advantageous to him as a high yardage will reduce 
h is average of wages aud general expenses. Low grades and tine sizes, as i *1 or even 
•j-\ deniers are therefore not much used liy the broad-silk manufacturers. 

While formerly the demand of raw silk was covered in gri'-ge, which was thrown 
for own account, the smaller manufacturers have in the last few years started to 
buy ouvri'cs (tbrownsilk, organzine, aud tr.am). Hut as these ouvrees are weighted 
in throwing with soap aud oil, and silk is not sold hero according to conditioned 
but actual weight, the maunfacturers pay therefore too much for weight. How¬ 
ever, this disadvantage is made good by the fact that they don’t have to keo^ a 
large slock on hand and can wait longer in covering their demand, which, with 
thmr limited funds, is preferable. 

A very curious fact is that a large number of inanufacturors, who operate from 60 
to 200 looms, and even more, keep in stock only one or at the most two qualities of 
silk for mannfacturiug, aud that the “J^robeln’’ (sizing) is only practiced by a few. 
Most of them pndbr to save tbemKelNes that trouble and to buy according to the 
meager roiiorts of “sale bulletins,*’ which, bowt‘\er, t^jpecially iu (quotations of 
Asiatic silk, are very often not reliable. 

77ie wiH.—'fhe usage of coarse si/es for gaining iucieased production without 
increasing the cost, aud the freaks of the American fashion, which are the cause of 
the mills’ imiuy-sidi'ilness, have brought about conditions in the silk manufacture of 
America wliicb, In comparison with existing conditions in Kurope, are worth Nyhllo 
mentioning, and we will now state briefly where, according to our opinion, u ditfer- 
encu is to be found. 

Silk throwh/!/.—The formerly so lucrative business of commission throwing biw 
been dwindling down more aud moie, a good many mauiifaolurers now having their 
own throwing plants. The reason for tliis is not so mneh the saving iu cost—com¬ 
petition having already reduced throwing prices to a minimum—but iu the absolute 
necessity for the manufacturer to make (jiiick deUveries to be able to make changes 
on shortest notice which may be necessary from one minute to another, and to be 
able to esaiiiino his silks tlioroughly. The number of commission throwsters has 
bei'ii greatly reduced—and th(*ir qirolits, too. 

The ooDtinnally advancing wages in New Jersey have driven the throwing plants 
into more distant qiarts of the country, principally into Pennsylvania, where with 
cheap coal ($1.10 per ton when market is normal) and in midst of a rural population 
anxious for work, it has taken firm root. From thei'e, iiotwitlistuuding distances of 
several hundred miles which separate the throwing from the weaving centers in New 
Jersey, tram is delivered at the weaving mill iu 3 days, organzine iu 5 days. 

American throwing is done }>riuoipal)y on belt spinners which ore run 11,000 to 
12,000 turns a minute on first time over, and 9,000 turns second time over. Machines 
and organization are second to none. „ . , 

Sifk uyeiny.—Quick deliveries is a priucipal point iu this branch of the silk indus¬ 
try. The dyer can deliver uncharged silk in 2 days, black and colored orgauziue 
and tram weighted 70 to 80 per cent in 5 to t>, aud heavy; charged silk iu 8 to 14 days. 
Iu special cases shorter deliveries can be arranged. It is not to be lost sight of that 
the work done is perfectly satisfactory, ... 

Furthermore, some excellent special dyes for ambrella silks and linings for men’s 
wear deserve to be mentioned. 

As to charging, more careful methods are employed in comparison with Europe. 
The mannfaoturer is always trying to iucrease his production, the operative strives 
to earn money, aud the consumer wants perfect ^ods. In consequence zinc and 
iron are not being used over-abundantly. 
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Nomeroiu foreigners IiimI esiploymeot is this brsnoh of the silk industry u obem- 
ists aud (echuicians, and the largest establishmeut is the United States and also one 
of the most important in the world, is managed by a Swiss genilenian, Mr. Jacob 
Weidmaun. With a force of900 laborers he is able to turn out dally and ship to the 
masafacturers 2,000 kilos black and 1,500 kilos colored. 

irarpis^, and weariug.-^ttit production aud many-sideduess is tbe ideal 
of the American mauiifactarer; tbe operative tries to do his bait, and is always 
willing to do what is askoil of him; prat'tical division of work, aud work hy con* 
tract; time-saving machinery and working methods; all these are employed to 
bring about better results. This may be the ease with all industries of all coun¬ 
tries, but in no other country do they live up to that principle as much ak in 
America. 

As an illustration we will mention that even beaming and harueMmaking is done 
by contract work. The division of labor is shown by tbe fai't that doubling and 
(piilliDg are separate operations; that twisting and drawing in is not done on tbe 
loom; that beainiiig is done by speeial o|)eratives, aud that special help is pnivided 
for all uiiiisiial work. 

As to laiior-savitii; machinery we only mention here tbe harness*iuaking maohines 
which make l,r>(X) English or 1,U0U French heddies per hour, and where 1 boy is able 
to tend to 2 or 3 maehmos; the piece tolding iiiachiue. twisting machine, nmltipllers 
for designs on looms, etc., which an' in general use. 

Siglcd and fanhion.—The American manufacturer has to devote a good deal of bis 
time to the study of st> le aud fashions. These points arc very important to him, as 
most of his goods are fancies and uutiirully decrease in value if nut in style. This 
makes necessary tlie vcr.Natility of the mil), which, of course, does not simplify tbe 
management, but uncus a large field of activity to an enterprising and industrious 
manufacturer. And, in fact, it is astonisliing to an impartial observer to note tbe 
facility witli which the American mill changes from light to heavy, from simple to 
complicated, from jdaio to fa<‘oniic goods, and from yarn to )>it>ce-dyed weaves. 
One involnntaiily will put the question, how does the American manutacturer ever 
accomplish itf For this su(‘(‘csh he is indebted in tbe tirst place to his energy, which 
seems to make im])OSHilii]iti<'s possible. Fnrtliermore, conditions of business are in 
his favor, lie is not bound by any contracts, and can make changes in his working 
force to suit himself, llrsidcs, tbe loom builder is alwa>s ready to work out auy 
ideas of his relating to the iiuprovemeiit of a loom. 

MatliiHirg egiiipmeiif.—Ai last a factor not to lie left unnoticed is tho world 
renowned simplicity of .\tneiH'an machinery, which enables a simple weaver to do 
work, whic'h in other countries can only be done by tbe most skilled and expe- 
ricn«‘cd. Of the many loom systems which are in use in tbe United States those 
built by the Crompton A Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., are especiatly 
worthy of mention. This concern, undoubtedly one of the largest in tbe world, 
makes'bcsidcH wool and cotton looms, silk looms from the simplest plain loom with 
indirect take-np motion up to the kcvcii abuttlo-box loom with patt.erii chain and 
multiplier, and from the fast working loom for picoe-dyed gooils up to tbe Jacquard 
swivel loom fur the mnlti-colured swivel. A coiloction of 39 dtilVn ut types, each of 
winch can be seen in motion on calling there, gives a fair ])roof of tbe capability of 
that establisbmefit. 

Numerous other concerns which put in tbe mafket looms, preparing machines, 
Jacquard machines, dobbies, need not fear a comparison with the best tiiachioery 
manufactured in Europe. Their products are very cheap, and the imported looms 
(Swiss) are no longer much in demand. 

The French Imiin (with hanging batten) lias attained great perfection, and with 
dobhy, for mediiiiii and very heavy wenvee, as Duebesse, Arniiire, Faillefrao^aise, 
gives ijiuch sati^ifaction and is generally used. lint as low-priced goods are now 
very much more in demand that loom has oertaiuly lost its importance. 

Fiwi«/<iii</, pnee dgriiig, and prtflliay.—Even as every largo mill does its own throw¬ 
ing a inauagcinciit that desires to make prompt and quick deliveries must have its 
own tioishing department Tbe question of saving expenses is with both these 
branches not essential, and Jiiet as the commission prices in throwing, through 
strong competition, are brought down to a very small margin of profit, so it is in 
the finishing. These finisbing departments are not a source of profit to the inaiinfac- 
tiirer, but in many cases a sacrifice of money. Hut it is to tbe manufacturer's 
advantage if he can finish his goods as soon as they come off tbe loom in order to 
make ciuickdeliveries. With hisowsfiuisbingdepartmeutstbemanQfaoturerisable 
to ship goods to the consumer within 2 days after they come off tbe looms. The most 
important silk-fiuisbiog establishment in tbe United States is that of Boetlger 
Hinze, New York. In this branch of business experienced men are always wanted 
and well paid. An experienced finisher, who is able to manage a finishing depart- 
meat earns from $30 to $50 per week. 
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Of recent development arc the pieee-d.veing and printing branohee, which started 
earl.v in the nineties and increased rapidl^K with the I>ing]e 7 tarid) and to-day they 
dye and print not only the large gnautilies of domestic raw goods bat aiso quite 
some of the imparted goods. 

The largest houses w the piece-dyeing business are the “Alexander Dye Works” 
in Lodi, N.and tbs “Iloettger Piece Dye Works,” whose force of employees is 
400 and 300 respectively, and they are kept busy trying to keep up with their orders. 
The printing works only work from November to April full force in consequence of 
their orders in foulards for the spring business, and for that reason are suffering 
from unsteadiness of their help. Nevertheless, their workmanship is all right, and 
even in warp prints, cylinder |)rlnting against copper-plate printing (band work in 
Europe), they achieve good results. Among the mauafactoreia only Cheney Broth¬ 
ers, Koiitli Manchester, Conn., operate their own piece-dyeing and printing depart¬ 
ments. They are splendidly equipped for all genres, and their products rank among 
the best in the American market. 

Mill proiiirU and matiHfaeturing taelliodt.—The American mill has, during the last 
10 years, manufactured every weave, article, and (juality which are known to 
ineehauical weaving, or which, through alterations on machinery or simplilication 
in manufactnriug, could bo put in reach of power-loom weaving. The mill of to-day 
produces, with the only exception of a few Lyons specialties, which for different rea¬ 
sons are not suitable for mechanical weaving, every style which the silk industry 
hriugs into the market, via: 

All silk goods and silk and wool and silk and cotton and silk and schappe. 

Waiq> prints of all descriptions and piece-dyed and ]irinted goods in great variety. 
ITain siiks of all weaves, “fancies” from the simplest to the most complicated 
styles, audjacquards, hrochi's, etc. 

Light-weight goods, as chiffons, inous!./ lines, niareelines, and the heaviest curtain 
and upholstery silks. 

All the products of the various mills and the great variety in dress silks, linings, 
trimnduga, goods fur the cloak, necktie and millinery tiadc, silks for the maunfae- 
ture of silk waists, skirts, umbrellas, and parasols, all these give a most convincing 
testiiiiuny of the many-sidedness of the American mill. That it has in a compara¬ 
tively short space of timo achieved such good results is indebted to tho enterprise 
and intelligence of ils leading men, who readily try and experiment regardless of 
trouble and expense, oven if there is only small hope of success. 

‘i’o the clerk and workman is given a certain independence, freedom of action, and 
no restraint put upon his enterprise. Fulfillment ofihis duty is all that is required. 
'I'hat snch a system improves the working methods and produces better results is 
evident. 

Stllinji organhatim and conditions of soles.—Notwithstanding the favorable condi¬ 
tions, the great produetiveness of tho mills, and the large sale of its products, the 
American silk inuustry does not enjoy tho desired prosperity, and its representatives 
are not in an enviable position. InsnHicient working capital, impractical and 
insu^eieiit orgunixatiun fur the sale ot goods are to account for these conditions. 

It is generally known that the American silk iimniifactiirers arc nut composed of 
capitalists, and their enterprise has often urged them to take advantage of credits 
to build up their business instead of using their own fiinils. Naturally, they siifl'er 
in coDseqtieuee in case of irregularities and depression of business, which oceurreuce 
is qiiito coiumuii in a young and uprising country and under a high protective tariff. 

Moreover, the American luuuufacturer with few exceptions puts his whole energy 
to the improvement of his manufacturing methods and increase of production as 
regards both quantity and quality. Tho study of tho condition of tho selling mar¬ 
ket he neglects and depends herein largely on his eamiiiissiou house or selling agents, 
whose interests do not always correspond with his own. In many cases he is wholly 
de|)eudeiit upon them for advances given him on his stock, fur bonds, and guaran¬ 
ties, which (feprivoB him of the advantages of independent action. This poor state 
of affairs as botweeii production and sale amt between mauiilaeturor and selling 
agents is increased by the faet that the latter does not know much about niaiiiifac- 
tiiriug, and tho uiauufacturor os a rule is not up to the requirements and needs of 
the market. 

If we consider that the American manufacturers, numbering a few hundred, are 
principally dependent upon the Now York market for the sale of their product, 
where they almost daily meet each other at the customer’s, who in their arguments 
are not always serious iior discreet, it is easily to bo understood that sales and 
orders not only often are forced at the expense of prices, but also that often orders 
are taken which, by their uatnre and form, are binding on the manuhtetuter only, 
often without his being aware of this fact. 

This latter fact haii very grave cousoquencos for the American industry during the 
late period of advauiU' and decline. When taking their orders in tho spring 
nianufaotntera had to cover in raw silk at highest prices, and when bad busing in 
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the fall bronght a good maor canoellationa, goodi had to bo alaugfatereil 30.90. or 
more per cent below order prioes. > —> - 

The prt^ whii h ought to be fixed aooording to coat of production are, howevor. 
through the pemihar oonditiona of the Amerioau ailk market, nroatly regulated 
through competition. Uoieoeer, even under favorable coiiditioua, etaple artielee 
are sold at too small a profit to inanre agidnat loaaee of a poor acaaon. 

The export and sale of their gooda to foreign markets are, under normal eundi- 
tiona, not to bo expected at preeont, as expenaea of prmluetlon aud wagee are yet 

X i¥2' * • of iraei should it over hapiien that a eriais in tlie eiik market nt home 
Bhould be coincident with favorable conditions of foreign markets, then it might be 
Some™"'* •“ foreign marketa in order to krop np tho prices at 

Let IIH mention here that about 3 years ago the forming of a silk trust was agi. 

The scheme, however, fell tlirough, lieing iinpracticablo for many leauina; 

Mill a»d labor Ian’s.—Labor la we in the United States, oven among tho oin’rativea, 
lue not ]iupnlar, as they believe in helping tlicmselvca. All tlie |>rotcotion from the 
Government they ask for is against starviug wages, which brought about the law 
against tho immigration of the Chinese and immigration of laliorors under contract. 

The making ol the mill laws is in the hands of the diflerent State governnieuU. 
These laws look mostly to good sanitary arrangements of the miila, tlie fixing of 
working hours (tho latU'r a|iecially to make extra pay for overtime legal), and to 
regulate the employment of children. The enforcing of those laws are alike every¬ 
where in the hands of inspectors, who hove to visit these eataldishmcnts at least 
once a year and make their reports. Iluildiug regnlatione provide for well-vcntU 
lati’d, aud for night work well-lighted, workroums, lire eseopos, aud extra doors on 
high buildings, 

A room to <’at lunch in is also roi|uired for those that live away from the mill, 
lavatories, and aeparate closeta for both sexes, the number to bo fixed aoeonling to 
the number of eiiiployees. Of any other beneficiary institutions not proscribed by 
l;i\v, as tli« providiDg ot niealti aud sale (»f soods at low pricen and sleeping rotiiiift at 
the mills, tho American operative is not in favor. The latter ho would bo apt to 
consider as an infringement upon his personal liberty. 

Mill funds for the snmiort of operatives are unknown, at least in the ailk indus¬ 
try. and the frequent eliange of operatives would make tlioao impracticable ativway. 
The operative cun, however, find reparation for this in the many benelieiary socletiM, 
which lie can become a member of nt a fee from to ifil.') per year, for which he 
will gel in ease of sickness from if.'i to iffi per week for tho time of his being iiouble 
to work, and in case of death his family will got ftom W(KI to ifI,tXX). 

Those organizations also admit women aud children for insurance. 

For accidents caused by careless management or inautlicient safety appliancas tho 
manufacturer is held responsible. However, if caused by carelessneasof the laborer 
himself the mannfacturer is freed from all liability. 

There are no legal holidays in the United States except Sundays and some State 
holidays, as Washington's Itirtiiday (22d of February), Decoration Day (30th of 
Ma>), Independence Day (4th of .luly). Labor Day (first Monday in Koptemlier), 
Thanksgiving Day (last Thursday in November), and New Year, which are gener¬ 
ally observed by closing a whole or at least half a day. Church holidays are not 
known in America, tho land of churches. 

Tho laws for tho regulation of employment of children vary in the dift'oreiit 
States. The laws of New Jersey are that boys under 12 and girls under 14 cun not 
bo employed. Children under 18 years of age have to bring a public-school cei tlfl- 
cate, aud .foiing people under 16 have to have the consent of their parents or gnard- 
ians before entering into the employ of a mill. 

In Penusyli auia the minimum age for boys and girls is fixed at 13 years. 

The law orders the parment of mill operatives at least every 2 wiaiks, and tho 
employer must pay for all work up to tho day of leave or dismissal, whenever siieh 
takes place for whatever reason. The employment of laborers with the stipulation 
of giving notice a oertaiu time before leaving or before they can be discharged is 
not legal or customary. 

The operative wants to bo able to change his position whenever ho sees fit, and 
willingly takes the chances of being discharged withont previous notice. If, there¬ 
fore, a laborer is not at bis loom at the beginning of work without being excused 
his place may be filled by someone else, as he is not allowed to stay away without 
an excuse at the proper time. The celebrating of “ Blue Uonday ” is therefore not 
in vogue. 

Operalfres and tteir cendifiant.—The laboring force of the American silk industry 
is composed of Amerieui-boro operatives as well as of foreigners. The former are to 
be found mostly farther inland, while the latter are emploved in the manufactnring 
districts near New York, os Paterson, West Hoboken, and liuion Hill. On aocuuntof 
higher wages paid in Uiese planes the foreigners do not migrate to ^e inill« situated 
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away from New York. As a rule they are employed in weaving and winding. Ajj 
natiouaiitiea are to be found. Most in numbers are the Italians; next, the Swiss, 
French, Germans, and the English; further, the Austrians, Bussians, Koumanians,' 
Greeks, Armenians, Syriara, etc. 

Italy contributes mostly men, and supplies the American silk industry, in regard 
to experience, skill, iind diligence, with excellent weavers. Children nnder 16 
years of ago, mostly girls, arc employed only in throwing and spooling. Men are 
eiiiployod especially in weaving. The employees of the Kew .Jersey silk mills con¬ 
sist, therefore, of two-thirds men and one-third women. In Pennsylvania, how¬ 
ever, where light fabrics are woven, they consist of one-third men and two-thirds 
women. As a rule in Aew .lersey one-half of the men above 20 years of age are 
married, wliile in Pennsylvania muiTied men can not be found among the workmen. 
Tile weaving usually gives steady work to all laborers; not so winding and warping. 
The latter 2 (lc)iartments are ei|uipped for more than their usual needs in order to 
bo prepared to meet increased demands of the weaving department, which may be 
necessitated tbrongb ciniiigos in styles and quality. 

As much 08 iiossible, wages are paid for work by contract (piecework); wages for 
time work are nut nsnally given. 

The weekly wages in Now Jersey are about as follows; 


Quilling, boys and girls. 

Winders. 

Warpers. 

Itcamcrs. 

Woavere. 

Twisters and drawers in 

Day laborers (-male)_ 

Day laborers (funiaiu) .. 


$4 to $6 
6to g 
12 
15 

7 to 14 


12 

gtolO 
7 to 8 


In Pennsylvania, where the oporativos are loss cajiable, tbe wages vary from $3 to 
$8 per week. 

The living cxiienses are not more expensive than they are in European manufac¬ 
turing centers; oven less so. Mills are erected where pro|)erty is cheap, anil dwell¬ 
ings ibr laborers are, ns a rule, nice and comfortably laid out and rented at very low 
rates. In Now Jersey tbits of 3 rooms, situated near tbe mill, can be had for $7 a 
month; a i-room Hat fur $!). Kitohen utensils are practicable, and the cooking 
ranges arc nsnally constructed for the use of coal and gas. 

Eaborers often build their own bouses. An 8 to 10 room house can be built for 
about $2,400, and the laborer will got a mortgage for two-thirds of that amount from 
any building and loan association at 0 per cent interest per annum. 

Victuais arc cbca|i and of good quality; ooal is delivered at the house, 2,000 pounds 
for $.1.50 to $ij. Men (am get rrami and board in Now Jersey for $3.60 to *4.50 and 
girls for $3 per week. A suit of clothes costs $10. 

The native ojierativo has good qualities for housekeeping; ho lives piaiiily and is 
always endeavoring to save for a rainy day. It is a fact that where mills ace situated 
savings banks will bo erected and there are only a few operatives in the silk mills 
who do not have a more or less tiourishing bank aecount. 

A feeling of self-preservation, which keeps up their interests and also brings 
together the labonus of the same nationality, has misled them, however, into demon¬ 
strations very much against their advantage. In the years of 1886 and 1894 strikes 
wore declared for better wages, but at both times they lost, and since then it seems 
that they are less attcutive to the so-called “ walking delegates.” Kecently, at least, 
they oonid not be induoed to enter into any strikes. 

1 >ated. New York, November, 1900. 

(Witness continues:) 

Tliis report is the testimony of a gentleman bom in Europe, but a manufacturer 
ill the United States for 25 years, who, as I say, prepared this paper, not fur this 
occasion, but for a general treatise on the subject. He has correctly assigned the 
reasons for tlie notable development of the industry, testifying to the many-sided¬ 
ness and versatility of American silk mills and the perfection of machinery and of 
organization as elements of success which have no superior in any country. He 
speaks also of tbe imperfect organization for the sale of goods in this country. 
Then he speaks of the prices of products as regulated mostly by competition and 
not according to the cost of luannfaotnre. Then in general he touches in a most 
comprehensive way on the mill and labor laws—protection against starving wages, 
tbe self-respect of operators and opuratives, of operatives and their conditions, wages, 
contract work, living expenses, food, coal, and board, labor troubles. Those are the 
general topics that are discussed in that report. It seems to me to be worthy of 
your consideratiun, and this is the leason why I have presented it to you. It repre¬ 
sents our views. 
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Mr. Hober woold have l>een };lad to have bees preaent, Imt he eaUed for Enro|)6 
last weak, w U his Hnniial enetom. Mr. linber is the Hnt vice-president of our 
association. 

Now, I would say that we have with us to-day some gentlemen who of couree are 
busy men, and it it is your pIe:isaro to hear them first 1 shall very hanpv to lie at 
your convenience at any time. We have with us to-day Mr, Andrese. or the firm of 
Willtam SchroechT iV (hi., wlio is president of two silk companies in the United 
States, one in Paterson, N. .1., which has a factory also at C'arbond.'ih', Pu., and the 
other one is in the SttUe of Virginia at Norfolk. Mr. Andreaeisuotonly iinnliiiedas 
a maDufat'tnrer, hut hy reason of his long association with the firm of William 
Schroeder iV Co., of Crefelt, (iernmny, which firm is one of the largest Guromuvii 
silk manufacturers, ami this buHim ss connection enables him to speak of silk faorics 
during that time in their relation to the American market, and this is a verv impor¬ 
tant consideration in an inquiry of this kind. We have with ns also Mr. Irabimock, 
nresident of the Nonotuck Silk Company, Florence, Mass., who is one of the two 
largest manufacturers <d'sewing silk and twist in the United States. Then wo have 
Mr. Jacob AVeidmunn, who was also horn n Swiss, as Mr. IlnWr was, and I am 
happy to say wc have md only naturalized Mr. Weidmmui as well as Mr. lliiher, 
hnt he brongbt over his industry and his art, and those things comhitied havo ena- 
blml us to produce results which have been very gratifying to ail consumers of silks 
in the United .StateN. Then we have ('olnnel Homor. ^\bo has been In the silk 
busiiH'HH for Jo years or thereabouts, who is very well qiialitiiMl to speak on any 
subject concerning which you may question him 

(y (Hy Mr. Ct.AKKK.) While you are on the stand will you give a statement of 
th<' production of the silk imliistry ol' Aiueriea during the last year, or uoeordiiig 1o 
the latest data that yon have in mind, in\ulne and in quantity, if cant—A. 1 
had hoped that 1 would have before ^ ou ready to suhniit to you at tlie jiriMsent time 
the ofllcial results of the inqniries of th<' Census Uepartmoiit in regard to silk manu¬ 
facture, hut it is not jiossjble now. 

Q (Hy Senator Kyle ^ (bin you give the cominission something as to the growth 
of the industry during the past decade or two decadesf-~A Yes; I can say that 
according to the census of 1S90 theru were looms in the Uniteil Htab's, power 

looms, and 1,747 h.aiid luonm. In 1K80, the period coverml hy Senator Kyle’s ques¬ 
tion, the niiinher of power loouis was 5,1121 and the number of hand looms was 
3,153. You see the ascending quantity of power looms in this country and the 
diminishing qiiiiutity of band looms. We have to-day in the United States approxi¬ 
mately 800 hand looms, and the great hulk of these ate employed in tlie trimmings 
branch of the industry. That is where we are aliead of our Kuropean competitors 
as pointed out in Mr. lliibei’s report In silk weaving, ]>roperly speaking, we do 
not know anytliing about hand looms in this country. We are e<iuipped for power- 
loom weaving. The niimher of looma in the United States at the present time I 
fignre to he 42,000, oi' which 7,<K)0 are power rildmn looms and 35,000 are used ou 
broad silks, plushes, etc. 

(^. (By Mr. Litcjiman.) I think you have not yet given any information as to the 
American Silk Ass ciutiou itself, what it is, its position, and the objects for which it 
was formed.—A. The Silk Association of America is an organization of geutlomou 
interested in the silk industry formed to develop and proti ct their common business 
interests, to liav o a suiuTvisinii over all matters that affect that interest, to promote 
comradeship and ueiguhorlineKS amongst themselves hy all suitable ways, to expand 
the development of industrial art, and to promote all causes that tend to prodooo 
these happy roaiilts. 

Q. Is itan incorporated body ?—A. It is incorporated under one of the laws of oar 
State relating to charities; it has no capital stock. It is not a business orgaoi/.a- 
tioD in the sense of paying dividends, except Irish dividends. It aids in developing 
the trade and in giving information to its memhaia in the form of trade bulletins 
and reports. The genMeiuen believe it is serving them in a buNiiiess capacity and is 
worth its cost. 

tj. It i.H not a combination of different factories under an ossociationf—A. On the 
contrary, the joy of every member is that he is free and indofiendent. 

O. (Hy Mr. FaR(^uuar.) The staH’iucut is made on page 19 of the associatiotfs 
29ui annual report, recently published and now presented by you, that at the present 
time a safe estimate of the relative supply of silk fabrics in the American market is 
79 per cent by our domestic mills and ^ per cent by onr foreign rivals.—A. Yes. 

(^. Hav^e you any figures in verification or more in detail than the simple state- 
mentf—A. Yes. That is a point which would not appear on the surfaco, but it is 
dealt with by Mr. Robert Schwarzenhoch. Ou pages 22 to 25 ot our last annual 
report containing Mr. Schwar/enbacb'i report to the Swiss (iovernmeiit i^ncerning 
the silk indnstry at the Paris Exposition this question is handled.’ Mr. Schwarzen- 


‘ 8ee appendix to tbla teeUnoDy for foil extracts. 
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b*o]i is the greatest silk mannfacturer in the world. He has the basiness oapaoit; 
to establish silk msonfaetBring plants in France, in Germany, in Italy, and in the 
United States in addition to Switzerland, liis uatire conntry. Hie oonoems employ 
orer 15,000 operatives, and oonsame between 3 and 4 per cent of the entire raw silk 
prodnct of the world. 

Von will see that be figures up the value of foreign fiilks consumed in this country 
at 23,000,000 and odd didiars and he estimates tliut America consumes $72,600,000 
broad silks (our own production and imported), and refers to it ns being by far 
the largest home consumption of all the countries of which he was speaking. 
Now, taking that statement as a basis I have arrived at this resnit: While the total' 
imports of silk in lOOO are as stated in my footnote to his report as $15,425,974, that 
represents the vaino of dress and piece goods imported. 1 find afteramore thornngh 
analysis of those figures, $15,425,974, which is the amount reported in the United 
States Bunuiii of Statistics report, that that does not correctly represent the real 
dress piece goods of which we are speaking. It represents a variety of things that 
should not be included. I hare made iin analysis of the total silk imports of the 
fi principal customs districts of the United States, according to the phraseology of 
the tariff' acts, which shows that the amount of silk goods that paid specific duties 
in I9tKI, is $3,707,927. The goods paying ad v.alorem rates are say 10 millinns of dol¬ 
lars altogether. Now, yon teke 14 millions of dollars as the value of tlie brornl goods 
that conic in hero and add 70 per cent for the Government revenues and the import¬ 
ers’ profits and the incidental expenses, freight, etc., and I figure that that brings the 
value of tile foreign production consninod here np to abont 23 inillions of dollars. 

Add $62,000,000 as the amount of the domestic production of broad goods in 1900 
and we have a total consumption of this class of silks of say $7.5,000,000, divided 
relatii ely as fidlows: 

Foreign prwluotion. $23,000,000 = 30 per cent. 

llomestic production . 52,0(X), 000 = 70 per cent. 


Foreign production.. 
Uomofitlfl.. 

Coimumptinn.. 


Broad ailka. : Velreta and pliuihca. Kikkona. 


Amonnt 

Por cant.; 

aV mount. 

J’ercMit ■ 

Amount. 

Por 4'eiit. 

23,000,000 

no I 

: 6,000.000 

60 

3,250, OOD 

i IS 

62.000,000 

70 ' 

! 5,000,000 

50 

18.600,000 

85 

76,000,000 

m) 

1 10,(K)0,UI)D 

100 1 

21,750,000 

100 


Total cnnsnmptiou. $106,750,000 

Foreign production. 31,250,000 = 30 jier cent. 


Uomestic consiiniption. 7,5,000,000 — 70 per cent. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarkr.) The gmsls have heeu .sold here of'course as of the foreign 
market vnluef—A. Yes. 

tj. That was made up from the invoices of the shipmentst—A. Yes, 

Q. Is it well understood that these invoices are usually pretty low ns compared 
with the real value in those countries I—A. 1 am happy to say that under the Dingley 
tariff there has lieen a marked improvement in that respect. Many goods comiiig in 
now have to face specific rates. There is no business reason, no commercial object, in 
understating their value, becanse now they are put on the scales and weighed, but 
of course if all those goods came in under ^valorem rates, there wonld bo a margin 
of opportunity in that respect. However, 1 think that nnderralnatiou has been 
very mnoh diminished since the passage of the Dingley tariff'act. 

Q. And you think that is due to tho substitution of specific for lul valorem dutiesf— 
A. Undoubtedly. Tho universal testimony of the trade says so. 

Q. (Ky Mr. LiTCHMAsr.) Would you not go into a little nirtber detailed statement 
of the diff'eront kinds of silk prwloeeil in the United States and give ns an illnstra- 
tiout—A. Thereisareference here in Ur. Huber's reporton page 18, where he speaks 
of the classes of goods that we do not make to any extent in this country. Mr. Huber 
being an authority on these matters, I prefer to give his views, if yon will allow me. 
He says; “Only as to the sellingvaliie of the manufactured goods, the United States 
art second, conceding the first place to France, which country, in its luxurious Lyto 
and Paris specialtiee, as ehnreh ornaments and chasubles, silk velvets, silk laosi, 
novelties, etc., still dominates, without competition, the world’s market.” Ur. 
Andreae, a gentleman present, understands more in a minute than I do in a week 
about such questions and can answer that question when you come to him, hot ^ 
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woirid wy in » mo«nI w»y that ife are equipped in oot MtablUhmento in thi* 
wuptry to make low-pricad ailk goods for (be luaeses of women to better advantage 
to-ilay than any other country, by reason of the fhct that we make euormona quM> 
tihee of the low-priced gooda, and by making great qnantitieB we aecnre very low 
prices and the cqnsumer therebv is very greatly beneBted. Of course, in the matter 
of novelties, where orders are limited as to qnantitiu, we have not aeon our way 
clear to enter largely upon that field. As Mr. Huber points out, they still have the 
market over there, the place wheuee the fashions origiuate. They get the lint 
breath of the morning, the sunshine of wliat is going to lie. They create, you might 
say, and they naturally develop, and in these matters wo feel that « o are a long way 
olf; but as to the regular noniial staple prodnclions, where the orders are given in 
very great (|uantitieo, 1 think he points out in his report that it is not an umisnal 
thing for a single manufactiiror in America to send out 10(1,0(10 pieces in 1 year. Of 
conrse, that represents orders for tlie staple production, which is known in the trade 
of lato years as tatl'eta goods. 

Q. (Hy Mr. Ci.aiiKR.) Without divulging the census figures, which you are not 
permitted as yet to impart, is it your opinion tbn( the silk priHlnotion of this ooim- 
try amonnis to about *85,000,000 a year f—A. It is; yes, sir; of which 1 would like 
to say at least !f.5i),(XK),000 is what is known as broad silks—broad-silk weaving—and 
of which about i(9,0i)0,000 is sewing silk and twist, which is represented by Mr. 
Diuiook liere to-day. 

Q. Is it true, os set forth in Mr. Schwar/enbach's report, which you have quoted, 
that the Ainericao manufacturers do demand a liiglier price in Amerira as a resnlt of 
exporting some goods and selling tliem below eostf—A. A method of tlie Amoricaii 
manufacturers has been to demand low prices for a long time back. Wo have not 
asked high prices at all. We have been selling goods at a point wbieh is heart- 
breakiug. 

(J. Has the tendency of prices in the domestic market been downward nr upward t— 
A. Decidedly downward. 

(j. Then Mr. Sehwarzenbach is mistaken in the assumption that because the goods 
are being sold at low prices abroad they are being sold at biglier prices at homef— 
A. Well, everything is relative in this world. Mr. Seliwarzenbaoh finds that it is to 
bis interest as a large manufacturer to sell a great many of his goods in isiiiduii. 
Ho knows the eonditions that existed in Aiiioriea this lust year, wldeb resulted in 
ailk goods liciiig sold at very low prices. He may possibly apprehend that we may 
take a trip across to London to sea wliat lie is doing there with Ids Swiss gotids. 

Ill bis remarks, tn wliicb yon allude, bo is roferriiig to competition liotwoeii Swiss 
and French maniifactiircrs. Of course ciiinpetition is universal. I may say, how¬ 
ever, right Iiero that American broad silks arc not ns yet sold to any extent in the 
foreign markets 

Q. Is it a fact that mannfaetnrers and exporters in all countries sell some of their 
goods at a lower price in foreign cnniitries than they do in tlieeounlry of jirudno- 
tionf—A. I ham ant any porsoual acquaintance with tho fact, only what 1 have 
read in the pa Idle press. 11 is general belief on that subject—no personal knowledge. 
I niiglit qnaliiy that statement by saying 1 know that foreign silk luanufactnrers have 
had surplus stocks and have miute a very fine dumping ground in Now York markets 
in years gone by fur tiie disposition of tide snrpliis. 1 know that fact. 

Q. Have the sales liore been induced by the reduction in pricef—A. Well, a redne- 
tiou ill price relative to wimt, sirt 

Q. Has tlio foreign maiiiifactiirer made a lower price bore in onler to dispose of 
his gooilsf—A. He has made a lower price; lower than a home manufacturer ooiild 
make to coiiqiete vvitli Idia; yes. In other worde, he has reduced the price us low os 
tho necessities of the ease required in order to dispose of bis siirplns stock. Tbit 
was praotieeil principally wlien ad \ aloreni duties were ruling exclusively. Specific 
duties do not facilitate sneb practices. 

tj. In view of the present sharp competition lietween foreign mannfacturers and 
those in this country, in this markel, can the doties on silk goods be Mfely 
rediiccdf—A. Safolytowhnnif 

tj. To the American manufacturers and the employees.—A. I ibould say no. 

Q. VV'oiild a reduction of no morn than 5 per cent enennrage a considerable 
incresse in importot—A. I do not consider myself as well qnalified to answer a 
question of that sort as gentlemen who are engaged in the importation of foreign 
gomls. of whom we have a number of representatives here. I think it can be samn 
a general way in regard to imports that the volume of importe depends upon tbe 
vogue, the style, tbe fashion of tbe thing that is importeif rather than npon the 
rate of duty. 

Hr. Allen was recalleil at 4.38 p. m. and further examined os followa: 

Q. (By Mr. PARqt'iUH.) In yonr annual reimrt for 1900, in tbe entire silk Indnstry 
63.3 per cent of tlie operatives are reported aa women; in 1890, 58.6 per cent, and in 
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1880,52.3 per cent, tbe aamo as this present year. Wliat reason is there for the 
apparently large Oispreportioii of female lal)or? There are reported 37.2 percent 
men operatives, 52.3 per cent women, and 10.5 per cent children. Does that hold 
good for the whole silk industry in the United Statesf—A. No; on thecontrary, that 
Is theaverageof thodi/foi ent States, IntheStateofNew Jersey, of which yon have 
had some representatives present here to-day, Paterson being the center of the indiia. 
try in New Jersey by rejison of the large in/Iux of foreign labor (weavers principally)^ 
there is a largo percentage of men operatives, and they have controlle<l that element 
in J’aterson to the disadvantage in the past of the intlnstry as a whole on account of 
the contests that arose between the'labor element in Pa terson (as represented by the 
foreign element) and the American iiiannfacturers. As a consequence of those dis¬ 
agreements, which were contiunons and decided, one of the greatest silk manafae- 
turors this country has over known was obliged to leave the city of his birth and 
residence owing to a Immh having been placed upon the portico of his house. He 
left the city of Paterson and moved to the city of New York. Jt was supposed that 
bomb was placed there by the labor element, with which he was at that time in 
antagonism, or rather wbicli were antagonistic to him. That incident occurred about 
15 or more years ago. As a result these inannfactnrers began to look around for 

f ossibilities of the industry in other places, and that is inherently the reason why 
cnnsylvania has been tiuilt up as a silk-inauufactiiriiig center. Tliat is the nub of 
the reason why PeniiHylvanla has grown as a center of thesilk industry, as represented 
in my report, on the top of page 29, wliereas Patersun lias practically stood still. 
In Pennsylvania tlie labor laws regarding eliild openitives and the uninber of hours 
employed are difTeront from those in force in the city of Paterson. 

Cy While you have made an explanation ns to the moving of the people from Pater¬ 
son, does it not seem a little strange that in this tiUnilntioii here, in Now Jersi^y 
the men operatives are given as 47 p<‘r cent and the children only opor cent, whereas 
in PennHylvania there are 24.4 per cent of men and 22 percent of children f Is there 
not an clement of cheaimcsH which hivs conic into the Peniisylvainia niannfactnrc as 
well as getting away from labor tronblesf—A. In New Jersey there is a State law 
wliicli prevents children iindiT 10 years of age from working in a niill without their 
parents’ consent. This law does not apply in Petins.vhaiiia. 

Does that saiin* law apply in New York, because there they have 40 per cent <if 
men and 0 per cent of cliilureiif—A. Yes; the same law applies. Yon will observe 
the ]iercentage of children is practically the same in the two States. In Mr. Hnber’s 
report be relers to that fact. On page 58 he says: “The laws for the regulation of 
employment of children vary in the diOcre.nt .States. The laws of New .lersey are 
that boys under 12 and girls under 11 can not Ite employed, (ditldren under 15 years 
of age have to bring a pnblio-scbool curtiticate, and yoiing people under 16 have to 
have the consent of their parents or guardians before entering into the employ of 
a mill. Ill reniisylvania the miniinnni age for hoys and girls is Axed at 12 years.” 
So you readily see the availability of child labor in I’oniisylvania. 

Q. It only iowers the age of girls 2 years and keeps that of tht* boys at 12!—A. 
There is this (nrtlier explanation: You know in this industry there are ditferent 
branches, as illustrated to-day. .'^onie nianiifaetnrers have eskblishmouts in 4 or 5 
ditTment States. A man will have his throwing plant in Pennsylvania and his 
weaving plant in Paterson. He setuls liis silk and has it thrown in Pennsylvania 
and then sends it up to Paterson, to Hoboken, to Union Hill, and Wcehawken and 
has it there turned into the woven product. So it happens that most of these gen¬ 
tlemen who have their establisliinent>s in Paterson have established these branches 
in these other States for the sake of being free of this everlasting labor question, 
which in Paterson dominates the situation; and to a certain extent, as far as the 
thmwing industry is concerned, they are independent of it. Cliildreu are employed 
much more largely in the “throwing” branch of the industry than in weaving, and 
especially are tiiey employed in the sewing-silk brniieh of the industry. Naturally, 
the States having the largest proportion of such output will show a larger per¬ 
centage of chihlren eraployml. Mr. Tilt, the late president of the Silk Association, 
who did have all his eggs in one basket at Paterson, has one of the finest private 
throwing plants in the United States at Pottsville. in Pennsylvania. He basagreat 
riblmn plant in Allentown, in Pennsylvania. This illustrates the principle. I merely 
mention that case as an iilustratiou of the genera) trend of the development of the 
silk industry, the evident purpose being to diversify it so that labor troubles in one 

f dace will not control the whole industry. 1 would like to say in regard to these 
abor troubles, to wliich reference has been nimle by witnesses who have preceded 
me, that in my judgment they are very much like some contagions diseases. Down 
in Pennsylvania these troubles arc known recently as “labor measles.” 

Q. (By Mr. Kennruv.) Do the labor mencnl) tliein that, or the ospitaliatsf^A. It 
is general term by which the thing is known. I think it is generally conceded 
that the strikes in Pennsylvania->iD the silk mills at least—have been the resnlt of 
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ih« Ubor trooblos In tb« coiil busineu in October. It ie n tympatby strike to a rery 
considerable extent. Reference has been made to tbs erteet of the pretu^blns of the 
uootnnes held by those nieu who have fjone down there fhim Paterson to foment 
distarbances, and they have Wn Hiircowefiil, the result being a good many tronblea. 
My own jnd^ent about it is that the lalmriDg man or laboring woman who works 
steadily for 52 weeks of hours a wo. k at an jwieertamed satisfactory wage is mnoh 
better off at the end of tho year tbnu the Inlmritig p(*rson-~man or woman—who 
sympathizes with one of these so call* d Jahor strikes and is employed pariof tho time 
and the other part of the time unemployed. I tliltik that in the long run thosfoady 
omployment at a satisfactory wage it ranch more of a winning proposition than the 
uncertain employment which is the result of these labor difficulties, 

Q. (Hy Mr. Litchman.) \ou sjK'iik iii your testimony about “throwing,” Some 
of us, not being acquainted witli the technique of the trade, would like io have that 
form explained.—A. Throwing is a system which takes the original silk as reeled 
from the cocoon (as we receive it from China and Japan and Italy) and eomhines 2 
or :i threads with a eertaiu twist, which makes the tram or organ/.ine. which m the 
warp and the filling for the weaver. 

(^. poes that cotrespond to the yam in cotton goodst—I should say it does. 
That is my genera! opinion. Of Ciuirse I am not a practical maimfacturfw. but in a 
generic way 1 should say it does. 

(Hy Mr. C'i.vkkk.) Koiiglily speaking, throwing is in tlie silk industry what 
spuming is in the < jj|ton industry f—A, Yes. Referenee has been made here t<» day 
to tho fact that lirretof<»re the.!hrowing industry was a separate affair and the weav¬ 
ing industry was a sep.irate affair and the dyeing was a separate afi’air, and so on. 
Tho tendcTHN of \ineri(an miiniifacture is toward consolidation of all tliew branches 
under one luanagcnicnt. for the sake of the eeononiles which necessarily result, for 
tho sake of tho certainty whii’h necessarily results, and for the sake of comprehend¬ 
ing under one luanugoinent all the various elements of tho husinoHs. 

i}. (HvMr. Kknni‘I>y.) Do you concede that it is tho inalienable American right 
of the workers to come togethor in an organization and make tho demand, if they 
think they should have higher wnges .itid shorter hoHrNf->A. (’orlainly. 

Do yon not c^oncode it is their right to preach their principles to oihersf—A. 
Certainly; hut when they go to the establishment of a man and say, “ Yon shall do 
as we say ” —excuse me! 

i). Do you see any more danger in workingmen undertaking organizations than in 
those consolidations of truststhat c.apital is hringtngaboiitT—A. 1 wonbl like Ut see 
the day when esery laboring man anil woman in the United Stati s would work for 
K hours only, and that may not be ho far distant as we may perhaps think. 1 would 
like to see that day, and we are working out in the Uuifod States, in my opinion, a 
nearer approach to that standard than any other country of the world. 

i).. Do you not think iuveDtioii is likely fo go on to such an extent that the. day's 
work ill productive industries In this country may be reduced to still shorter hours 
tliaii Kf—A. 1 have not considered tliat, because 8 honrs seems to be tlie highest 
standard that highly skilled labor now aims at. I am in entire syinnathy with liilior 
ill every aspect of it; but do not let us be deluded with the idea ttiat the laborem 
who unite shall depriv(> all the men that do not nnite of the piivtlege of working 
for whatever wages they please. That ]>siiicipIo seems to be so fundamental that it 
eau not be successfully assailed by ao,\ organization, political or otherwise, in the 
United States. There can be no question of tlio riglit to organize so far as the, men 
that nnite arc concerned, but the men that do not iinile must have freedom to work 
assured to them. 

Unionized labor,’* so-called, would have a monopoly of the labor market If all 
laborers and operatives would join them. Their aitliculty is that operatives in 
sufficient number to control the situation desire individual freedom—fn«doni not 
alone from e\ parte action by the manuiaotiirers, their employers, but freedom from 
ex parte actions by their assoeiatos who are orgaui/e«i in labor unions. To them 
“unionized labor” means an arbitrary restriction of the natural labor market, by 
restricting the number of persons allowed to learn a trade hh apprentices, liy r4‘Strict- 
ing the number of persons allowed to work at a given inil] under their an^ices, by 
dictating the rate and amount of wages, by claiming that wages shall l>e iitiiform 
to operatives without due regard to iodiviclual capacity and iU variable results, by 
ordering “strikes” in peaceful mills to enforc/e their ex parte claims at other mills, 
by preventing nonunion labor from opening and operating mills which unionized 
labor have by arbitrary edict closed. These restrictions and these claims non- 
unionized labor, by which is meant individual labor standing in its own right, feels 
itself honnd to resist. They believe they i^sess an Inalienable right to work at a 
price that pleases them, provided the practiesl result of that work is satisfactory to 
their employer. They staud on the inherent right of every man to work, as weH as 
of every man to be idle, and for tbe sake of tbe principle in the first place, and for 
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the aahe of avoiding the cash tribute or assessments which the labor nnions enforce 
tbev unite in their resistance to such claims and restrictions. ’ 

There are one or two matters that hare occurred to me to touch upon if yon will 
gire me the opportunity, and one of these is as to the benelit which consumers in 
this country receive from the establishment of the silk industry in the United States. 
I should like in this connection to submit some advertisements which appeared in 
recent issues of the New fork newspapers. I have here a copy of the IVew York 
Herald of the 28th of April, 1901, which I happened to select because I found there 
ndv(!rtise<l bargains in silks. I have tabulated the advertisements in which retail 
stores iiilvertise bargains in silks, to show yon what they are selling over the retail 
connIciH in the (dty of New York, thereby showing the benefit which is conferred on 
the consniner in the United States by reason of the estahlisbuient of the silk industry 
and tb(! cnnscc|nent development of high-class machinery and the industrial arts, 
dyeing, etc., as stated by Mr, Woidinatin. Wheni tell you that this represents such 
a bouse as Siegel, Cooper & Co. ottering dress silks at 39 to 49 cents a yard, Ebrich’s 
at 39 to 59 and 79, and other houses at corresiiouding prices, ofl'ering these goods-^ 
what they cull bargain silks—to tlieroiisnmersof the United States at such prices, it 
seems to me it might ho pertinent to this in(|niry to siilmiit a proposition of this 
kind. If so, 1 sliafl bo very glad to turn it over to yon. 

Mr. Ci.AKKK. Wo shall bo very happy to have you make it a part of yonr testimony. 
The WiTNBSS. Very well. It is us foliows; 


“ Jiargaivn in hUIch.^' 


[AdvcrtiBemuuts in New York IlorsiS April 2S, 1S01.] 


Kriail Htores 


Kieccl. (,'oouvr & Co, 

Ebrirli's. 

Mary. 

Uutliciiborg. 

Hiiolicnbcru. 

Koch. 

Adsiiia . 

Heoru. 

Altiiiiui. 

Abraham A Strutiaa. 


lilBIIONS. 


Khrich'a .'.' S \ 1 


jDntHM ailkti, 

! pnroft. 

Sention. 

1_ 

('entt 



H1M9 

4 

1 

W, 59,79 

3 

1 

:i9-45 

0 

1 

40 

1 ^ 

! 12 

50 95 

4 

10 

59-79 

4 

2 

49,50,09 

2 

1 

»9.59 ' 

1 

10 

5R.fl9 

1 

4 

49 Halil. 

Br. 

plfMueut. 

1 

1 


Q. (Ity Mr. Ciarkr.) Are yon able to state the dniios on tbo grades of silk tbiis 
advertised f—A. I can only say that the goods that are otfered there arc largely of 
domestic production. ' , 

y. (By Mr. Litciimaji.) What would bo the duty on the corresponding foreign 
goodst—A. It wotild bo somewhere botweon 50 and 55 per cent. Tbo average would 
be about 53 per cent on foreign goorls. 

Q. (By Mr. Ci-aiikk.) Are yon able to speak of the quality of those goodst—A. 
ITiey are mostly known os women's dress goods; tafletas largely, which go to make 
up tbo average purobas,, of the average woman in the United States. The same 
thing can be fonnd in Philadelphia, foton, Chioago, and so on. It is simply an 
emphasis of the low price at which goods are ofitered to-day in the American market 
to the American consumer; and I think that is a legitimate result of the establish¬ 
ment of tbo silk iudnatry in the United States. 

Q. (By Mr. Karqdhar.) The result of home eompetitionf— A. Certainly. 

Q, (By Mr. Krunbdt.) Yon or one of tbo other gentlemeu stated to-day, I believe, 
that a consolidation of the silk industry is impossible. If that is so, will yon state 
why it is impossiblo to bring all the silk maunfaeturers into one greatoorporstion t— 
A. 1 do not know why it is impossible, I simply know the consensus of opinion 
among the silk maiiufooturers is that it is impossible. 

y, (By Mr, ClaRKB.) In yonr testimony this morning jon referred to Mr. Robert 
Sehwarzaabsch. Will yon state who he is, and also state his relation to the silk 
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indurt^ln thu coontry ud in foreign oonntrieit—A. Hehu ntaUiehnanfo In 5 
oonntriee. He ia s genins—• men that esn overlook nntioonl bonndirlet and 
national tariSa and ecndy oonditiona in rarioae ooontriee and eatablidi ^e idik 
manufaotDie in 5 countriee. He is like foir other men. We know there are i few of 
them—not many—lint he hae ancceeafolly aoeumpliabeil it. And hia partner, Hr, 
Hnber, if yon conld bear binij i am anre your knowicdye of tbie general anbjeet would 
be very mneh enlarged. He la Hwiaa bom, and brings hia art and iudnatry with him, 
and we are reaping the benetit of them in thin indiietry. 

(j. la Mr. Soliwaraenbach one of the largeat silk mnnnfaetnreraf—A. The largest. 

Q. And he ianmniifacturingin more than one KnropeanVoiuitry and nlao in Anivr- 
icat—A. In 4 European eonntrlea. In thin I'oiinliy he haa an eatakliahment at 
W(<al Hoboken and Union Hill, in New Jersey, where he does hia weaving, and also 
one in Altoona, l*n., where he doea hia throwing. 

Q. Therefore yon any hia testimony, which yon hare qunt4>d in regard Ui European 
conditions and in regard to methods of trade ex)iurtntion fmin one eonutry to 
another, would be fairly repreaentatire of European nractieeaf—A. It goes witbnnt 
saying that a man who can snccessfnlly eondncl 4 silk entakliabmenta under 4 dif¬ 
ferent taritf arraugi menta, aa he doea in Europe, and supply, an he dia's, very largely 
the London market, where they hare no taritf on nilka—it seems to me that it goes 
without saying that he is a man of diatingnisheil ability and well worth) of the 
closeet attention. That is my judgment of him aa a man both ftoni his sncceaa aa a 
manni'netnrer and from my pleasant interconrae with him ns an individual. 

I have here a letter from a maniifartnrer of silk lace in the llnitml States, who 
eatablisiied the ailk-laee iiiauiifactiiro in Hrooklyii in 1H71, a man of ainoere devotion 
to American interests. His letter on the snbjeet haa relation to the mannfaotnre 
of silk lares in this country. It is dated on the dth of May and is in response to a 
letter that I wrote him. With yonr |iermissioii I would like to rend from it for your 
information, [lieading:] 

“ Tile fact i^ onr business is not what it used to lie by large odds. Competition is 
ton strong; all duties are ail valorem—not one a)ieeifio in the lines we make. The 
last two tariffs we failed to get anything spi-cillc. The result is, we do not believe silk 
lares pay half the rate of duty. It is not Appraiser Wakemaii's fault. Ho dors all 
be can to help Ameririin industries and manufacturers. All cotton window curtains 
pay a duty—specide—though small, yet it wan snflicient to give that business to the 
United States, as you may learn by large manufacturers of curtains atEbiladelphia, 
Wllkesbnrre, Patchogiie,'and other places. The best part of our business now is in 
making line cotton Inre rather than silk.'' 

There is a case where a manufacturer has been discouraged owing to the fart that 
silk lares wore protected with a nominal rate of duty of 60 per cent ad valorem; 
but silk laces, being a matter that you can put in tbo hollow of your pocket or sub¬ 
terranean part of a trunk and import in very large value in small quantity, arc at a 
great disadvantage. When eotton laces were protected In the Dingier tariff by a 
specific duty, it liecame mare to liis interest to make cotton lares than silk. I meruy 
mention tliat instance to show you the operation of speoiilo tariffs. If they can be 
extended to the silk indnstry, wberever and however they can lie, the extension will 
be a very desirable thing. 

1 am happv to say that the silk featnres of the tariff known ns the Dingley tariff 
were arrived at nf^ter a fall and thorough consideration of the snbjeet, and while 
some Amerienii mannfactnrere think they are too low in their rate per ponnd, still it 
was the wish of the Uovernment that the rate should approximate 50 per cent duty. 
The ability of the silk maimfarturer was eqnal to that demand, and the tohemo wee 
arrived at which hoe prodnred a fairly satisfactory result so for as a very considerable 
portion of the goods is concerned. 

Anywhere from one-third to one-half of the foreign allk goods are brongbt under 
speoitic tariffs, depending on the price of raw silk, which varies, as yon have board 
to-day. The speciiic duty is a good tiling when the price of silk is low, and rela¬ 
tively not so good when the price of silk is high. Even at the high price of $5 a 
ponnd more than hOperoent isbronght in under the ad valorem eyetein; and gentlemen 
familiar with the ad valorem system know what the disadvantages to the different 
iuiporten are nnder that system. Whenever the day eball come when this qnestion 
shall benp again for consideration, my jndgmentis yon may expect to bear from the 
silk mannfactnrers almost universally in favor of a specific rate. 

Mr opinion is that specific rates, althongh not so advantageons in theory, are 
realty the most satisfactory as a fact. They pnt the goods upon the scales and they 
ascertain the weight, and the goods pay so mneh a ponnd. Under the ad valorem 
system ft is a question of sworn value, aud, os yon know, they vary very largely, espe¬ 
cially where maniifaetnrers make goods for one market that are not snitable for any 
other market; and the American market demands certain kinds of silk goods wbiM 
are not in demand in Europe. They like one eort of thing and we like anoMier, 
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prepared differently. It is a different article In essence, and therefore we can not 
compare them with articles that have a circulation on the otlier side on account of 
the variation in the fabrics and in the styles. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) Is it not also a matter of appraisonient in the custom¬ 
house heref—A. I am satisfied that the appraiser's department is searching for the 
highest and Imst information it can get; but in the nature of things the appraisers 
can not arrive at it. 

Q. However, it is a <)ueBtioD of appraisement here also, is it notf—A. Naturally. 

Aro not the goods consigned here rather than billed here under invoice!—A. I do 
not think that is as much tlie case now as formerly. 

i},. It iisetl to be?—A. Very iiin<?h so. 

(J. And therefore it came to be nearly altogether a iinestion of appraisal in this 
eoimlryf—A. Certainly. Absolutely. And they w'ero consigned to agents of f!»e 
t'oreign manufactiircrs after the real \)nyers of American importers were driven out of 
hnying on the other side. 

The Philadelphia commission is on record on that question in itsoDicial report. 
In 1H7H we had two examinations oftho operations of the imported values of goods, 
one bythoNew York commission and one in Philadelphia; and tlio Philadelphia 
commission, alter considering the advantages and defects of both systems of collect¬ 
ing duty, repotted as follows: ‘‘To siimiiiuri/o briefly the chief points of the fore¬ 
going cotiiparison, the ad valorem system has the advantage of being nniversally 
applicnhie and theoretically the fairest: tlie specido system, on the otlior hand, has 
iiiuny defects in principle, as has been shown, and some dccidiul advantages in jirac- 
tice. With it tariff justly framed as to classifications, and not extending the specific 
principle beyond just liinito, superior efflciency in collection under tbo existing sys¬ 
tem of revenm* service seems assured, and the end is both desirable and necessary." 

In my opinion, the Board of General Appraisers at the port of New York, which rep¬ 
resents in the main the best expert autliority tlm (iov<‘rDUiout ])okbosscs on such 
<|uestions. will favor the spcdtlc system wherever it can l>e applied as the fairest to 
the importer and as a greater revenue ]>roducer to tlie (iovernmeut. 

Ill conni'ction with the report of Mr. Huher, I would like to present to the coinmis- 
Htoii this hook which iscntitlcd TheSilkIndustry of the United States, ortheSUk Goods 
of America, and was edited by Mr. Wyckofl in 1879. It takes up the various hranches 
of the silk industry of the 1 niUal Ktates, deals vith them Irom a historical jioint of 
view, and lirings them down to that date. I think yon will bo interested in the 
observations which are herein contained, because they are absolutely trustworthy. 
For instance., here is a chapter < ii raw silk and sewing-machine twist; and it takes 
up the rihhoD and broad silks, dyeing, etc., and shows the early beginnings »f the 
whole thing—from the inception of the silk industry down to that date. I fake 
great pleasure in prestmtiug it to you with out coinpliinents. 

Mr. Wyckoff was one of my predecessors ns secretary of this associatiou niMi his 
Work, taken in <‘omiectiou with Mr. Huber’s treatise, will inform the commission of 
the entire history and development of the silk industry in America from its com- 
mcnceiiieut down to the present time. 

Q. (n.V Mr. Farqvhau.) Do you know what method the mills have for marketing 
their goods! Do they go through commission houses or agencies, or in what form 
of dis&ibution are silk goods put upon the market!—A. In all ways. 

Has it not been a fact that the commission houses have hud control of silk goods 
for quite a nuinbor of years in this country !—A. Mr. I tuber has treated that subject 
with such great clearness in his re))ort that 1 would like to refer you to what be says 
on page r>l) almut selling organization, and conditions of sales. He is a practical 
importer and a practical muiinfacturcr, and he has set out on that page and on page 
r>0 also a very full statement of the conditions. Of course, Mr. Huber is a gentleman 
who buys silk for cash and is not under the control of commission men; he is not 
ground botw*ecn the upper and tbo nether stones, and therefore he has sympathy 
for those who a.e. 

(By Mr. Giakkb.) Can you give the commission reliable data as to the several 
iStates in which the silk industry is now established?—A. With the permission of 
Mr. S. N. D. North, chief statistician of the department of manufactures for the 
United States census of 1900,1 am at liberty to give to the commission the following 
preliminary statement of the oCttcial returns: 
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Cmparatirt of tie Statee, If Slalee: mO, tS90, and im>. 


llfieluttliig braid* uid trlnimi»g*.l 


Kum- 


Aremg* number of w«g(v-MrR«r* Mid total 
wag®*. 


California . 


Dolan uro. 
lUinoiA .. 


Kansas 
Maino .. 


Maryland 


MaSHHchUHOUH.. 


Mu'Iiigun . 

Misaoun. 

New Hampsliin*. 
Nftw.Ioraev. 


New Vork.. 


Niirlli ('aruliiia. 

Ohio. 

Pennayhaiiia. .. 


Khodo Islauil .... 


i’tali. 

Vornioiit. 

Virgioia. 

All other States *... 


Year 

19U0 

1890 

1880 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1900 

her of 
i estab- 
1 Hall, 
menu. 

483 

472 

882 

5 

9 

38 

38 

28 

•) 

Capital. Aver 
■ *1S« 

> nutn* 

1 b«r. 

$81.083.201 08.41S 
51,007,537 49,382 
19,12.'>.300 :n,3:i7 

” 308.84? *^117 
ii2.28;i' 2o;» 

164.300 ^ m 
12,160,775 6,514 

9.037,042 < 4,964 
4.436.500 ! 3.428 

ToUl 

wages. 

120.982,1(4 
17.762,441 
, 146.705 

32.095 
68.290 
41,400 
2.392,873 
1,847,5;<1 
1.026,:>30 

Men, 

10 

3 ears 
and 
over. 

34,206 
17.602 
9.375 

24 

49 

20 
2,763 
1,540 
785 

Worn 
en, 16 
years 
and 
over. 

34,797 
28,914 
16. 396 

_. ..... 

152 
106 
3.585 
8 ,301 
1.990 

Cbll- 

dreti, 

under 

16 

years. 

6,413 
2,866 
.5.566 

" “3 
2 
25 
106 
123 
053 

1900 

4 

259,540 

412 

121,644 

81 

310 

31 

1890 

10 

422,0il6 

756 

241 32;' 

!57 

580 

10 

1880 

5 

82,000 

259 

72.195 

67 

135 

57 

1880 

j 

(') 






1900 

1 

Cl 






1890 

1 





1880 

1 

Cl 





1900 


<‘1 

. 




1890 

4 

50,400 

■■ 'rj-f 

20,633 

28 

44 


1880 

4 

20,900 

82 

11.000 

12 

56 

14 

1900 

20 

5,549 758 

3. 110 

1.]1U.2.'4 

1,102 

1.837 

171 

1890 

20 

3,353,296 

2,993 

1,0.18.284 

977 

\,m 

88 

1880 

22 

1.306,900 

1.820 

521.728 

353 

1.2H5 

188 

1900 

2 







1890 

1 







1890 

1 


. i 





1880 

1 

(') 






1000 






.. 

1880 

1 

C) 




1900 

180 

29.285. 792 

24.157 

9,2:12,532 

11.279 

.... 

11,679 

1,199 

1890 

132 

16. 809.927 

17.446 : 

6,6.4,610 

7.773 

8.773 

899 

1880 

106 

6, 952, .r26 

12.549 ! 

4.177.745 

4.086 

5.360 

2,49:1 

1900 

92 

9, HoO, 207 

7.861 ' 

2,86!, 818 

3,149 

4,299 

413 

1800 

i8r> 

11,10.5, 918 

12,719 1 

4,983. OKI 

4. 4.'>6 

7,t83 

280 

1880 

151 

4,098.775 

9,633 ! 

2,690.025 

3,4(« 

5.459 

1,769 

1900 

3 

130,376 

209 

25,430 

35 

119 

65 

1890 

1 

(') 






1890 

3 

37.830 

36 

11,173 

6 

28 


1880 

6 

24.700 

135 

12, 5.50 

21 

73 

41 

1900 

121 

20.694,023 

21,028 

4.629.625 

5,214 

11,665 

4,249 

1890 

66 

9.302,063 

9.330 

2,725.285 

2,420 

5,817 

1,293 

1880 

49 

1,379.900 

3,1K9 

678,120 

1,000 

l,d7U 

319 

1900 

6 

680,252 

455 

166,675 

134 

326 

6 

1890 

3 

m.25e 

ls6 

S3, 471 

49 

107 

30 

1880 

1 

(*i 






1900 

2 

(•) 


1880 

1 

(') 

.■ . 

1900 

3 

504.369 

«2 , 

105,056 

144 

228 

101 

1890 

1 

C) 






1900 

11 

1.312.272 

1,080 

303.171 

291 

758 

31 

1890 

5 

5.54.426 

678 

138.779 

145 

:i02 

141 

1880 

6 

61,000 

85 

15.415 

16 

«2 

7 


> iDi-luded in ' All other Htatea.*' 

* Includea States having loss than ‘J eKtabijHlinn'uU lu order that the oiieratiooa of individual eatab- 
Iishtiieiits iua> not be Jlaclostwl These esUibliHhiuents are diHtribub'il as follow* 190(^I>eUwM’e 2 
Maine, I, Mar^'laud. 2, Michigan 2. New Jiampshire, 3; I'tah. 2. IHM)—Maiuo. 1; Uhhigaii }• 
Mis.->otiri. 1. North Carolina. 1. Vuginiu, I. 18K0—Kamuia. 1, Maine,1: MisNourLl, NewUwD- 
•hire, t: KbodeIsland, 1; Vermont, 1. 
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Looms. 



MisoeUa- 

Cost of 


Number 

— 

- 


Btates. 

neous 

materials 


of 

Total 




expenses. 

nsed. 

piudtiijtn. 

spindles. 

nuoi* 

Power. 

Hand. 


.. . 




ber, 



United Hiates. 

*10,264,208 W 405,605 

»107,26«,25« 

1,977,404 

44,306 

44,133 

173 


4,250,623 

51.004.425 

87,298,454 

1,087,395 

22,569 

20,822 

1,747 



22,467.701 

41,0:t;i,045 

426,530 

8.474 

5,321 

8,153 


4,113 




2 




1U.4HB 

146:406 

271,912 

2:817 

36 

1 

35 




150.176 

850 



24 

Coiiuectivut. 

637,450 

7.198,008 

12,378:081 

160,743 

2,975 

2,975 


270,426 

6,201,876 

9.788,951 

129,664 

1,378 

1,872 

8 


653 

3,311,206 

5.881,000 

88,825 

615 

603 

12 










42,410 








35,761 

314:855 

785:845 

732 

126 

44 

82 



125,89.5 

244,150 




51 












. 


























3.798 

34,305 

100,361 

6 

ii 

14 




15.760 






MassacliUHetts. 

382,745 

3,823:963 

5.957. .532 

97,3i: 

1,040 

1,017 

23 


484,390 

3,251,893 

5,667,660 

8t,4:{5 

540 

444 

96 



i.j90.r»i6 

3,764,260 

30,450 

241 

88 

163 













1 





' 





1 














1 


New JerHoy. 

4,896,595 

21,631,118 

39,960,662 

536, m 

20,572 

20,557 

15 


1,356,137 

17.908 683 

30.760.371 

859, :(64 

11,724 

11,487 

2:17 



9.078,5:16 

17,122,230 

210,783 

4,553 

2,056 

1.507 

New York. 

1.601,527 

6.570,037 

12,706,246 

136,703 

5,268 

5.175 

93 


1,123,671 

10,174,818 

19,417.706 

154,960 

4,940 

3.888 

1.052 








991 

North (Carolina. 

5.159 

' 89,403 

135:354 

18,790 

'125 

125 

Ohio. 

2,662 














rennsylvauiu. 

2,451.820 

19,884,869 

31,072,926 

942,545 

12,825^ 

ii7M 

29 


939,051 

12,094,389 

19,357.548 

318,215 

3,583 

3,360 

228 



1,830.98.5 

3,401,840 

25,241 

828 

666 

262 

Rhode 1 aland . 

103,454 

618,561 

1,311,333 

4,212 

533 

533 



17,427 

149,763 

229,062 

3,393 

43 

43 


UUh. 
















Virginia. 

16,300 

720,626 

981.600 

• 41,798 

. 

147 

147 


All other States'. 

123.635 

1,326,448 

2,068,554 

36,856 

785 

779 

6 


15,862 

713,254 

995,114 

36,704 

169 

160 




82,510 

111,725 

8,610 

«» 


* 


' luuludOB Slateii having Iumb ibso 3 ostablisiimunts hi onlor that tho opunitioDB uf individual e8tab> 
lUbaiuntamay uotbndisfliMHMl. TbeM>e8tallliahmentH»n^4lMt■riWlt>odaH follows: 1900— UoLiwaro, 2, 
Mains, 1, Maryland, 2: Miohigaa, 2; New Haninsbire, 2, Utah, 2. 16iX)-~Malne, 1. Miohigao, 1. His* 
souri, 1; North Carolina, 1 : Virginia, 1. ISdO-^Kansaa, 1; Maine, 1 ( Missouri, 1; Now fiamiNihire, 1 ; 
Rhode Island, 1 i Vermool, 1. 
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f! AttBir:—SILK nrDTOrer. 

Amsmx to Twtihokt ntr Fbamkuk Allsk. 

[Extract fnxa repnrt on Uw Puls ExpodUoD of 1900.] 

SILKR ANIl SILK GOODS, OBOVP XIQ, CLASS 63. 

[By Merara. RolwrI SrhwsnenlMCh and H. E. Stienll, Zurich.] 

(l‘age22of annual report of Silk Association of America, pnblisbed March 36, ItlOl.) 

The United States of America, number of exhibitore 13, received tbc following 
pi'i/.ca: Grand prix, I; gold medal, 3; silver medal, 3; bronze medal, 4; honorable 
mention, 2. 

“ The emplacement of tbie very remarkable exhibition, in tbc neighborhood of the 
Italian exhibition, bad tlie defect of being too smali, of giving the observer no |>er 
spective, and of allowing no right display of the goods. 1'bie exhibition could not 
pretend to represent .justly the silk iiidnstry of the Uuitetl States. (If 30,0110 looms 
which the American industry Canute, only abonl 3,000 were represented; and of the 
many hundreds of manufactnrers only a dozen, and even these few decided only at 
the last moment, about fi weeks before the opening of the exposition, to exhibit 
their goods in I ans. It must be said, however, that what these few manufacturers 
have exhibited wiA not e.\pre8siy prepared for the exhibition, but represented truly 
their current proui. 'tion for the American market. And some of these goods were 
really most remarkable. 

“ file Umpire Silk Works, l*ntersou, presented a collection of novelties in tie 
silks (fancy muftlers) from tho simplest to the heaviest <|ualities; in all fashionable 
kinds Macclestield could not Imtter exhibit them. Most of these giwds showed an 
excellent teste of the designer in simple lines or other small lignres. Also in color 
coiiibiualion those goods wei'e of very (|uiet iind reliniHl efl'ect. 

“ Uoherty A Wadsworth seem to make a specialty of fancy and plain crepes do 
Chine, for which they can only lie congratulated, as .just these and similar gootls are 
at present mostly favoied by dame fashion. As fur as could In' Judged tho crepes do 
Chine and mousseliut'sexhildted were faultlessly wot en, and also faultlessly finished, 
whicii shows that the cooperative industry of the ttnishing art must have also made 
great progress in the I’uited States. 

“Tho Liberty Silk Company exhibited very pretty fancy dross silks (Chinee), 
nearly all in most agreeable colors, which give evidence of oomi>elent teobnioal 
ability. 

“ (Ither exhibitors, as, for instance. Cardinal A. Becker, have exhibited silk don- 
blures (Damasse's), one*colored or of various colors, in light tones with largo and 
small designs of dowers and Hgures, which also proved good taste and nice teclinioal 
work. 

“There are also fancies, mostly on light tadeta ground with stripes of satiu, reps 
and narrow or broad Piuntille’s stripes, like Mexicains, in very beautiful color oom- 
binations and good qualities. 

“It having been decided that the American silk industry was represented in Paris, 
it oonld not be otherwise but that its active representative in the jury, Franklin 
Allen, secretary of the Silk Associntiou of America, tried to obtain for it a grand 
prix; and he did it so amiably that the jury could not resist. That great recogni¬ 
tion was given to tlie Kichardson Silk Company, Bolding (Michigan), famous in tho 
United Slates fur their excellent sewing silks. If any branch of tlie American silk 
industry has a chance to succeed some day in exporting, it will be the sewing-silk 
manufacturers. For the Americau sewing silk is the best in tho world, because only 
tho best .lapan filatures, dyed uuweighti'd, are used. Nevertheless, the grand prix 
would probably have been given to a broad-silk manufacturer had not just those 
Hrma which would have had the first claim to such a roroguitiou preferred to shine 
through their absence. 

“Also John N. Steams & Co. could not be taken into consideration, as they did 
not exhibit at all aerie isly, but had only a few pieces to show to tho Jury, for which 
they then obtained tbc gold medal. Eoally, these few nieces should not have been 
considered at all, as they were not to be seen either before or after the visit of the 
jury to the Amer'oan section. But even here tho Jury showed mercy. Worse fared 
another exhibitor who, having come expressly to Paris to admire his exhibit, found 
one ]iiece in the show case of one of his competitors, while he oould not discover the 
remainder ofhis goods at all. ,^ , ,x 

“Whoever had seen the American silk exhibition most admit that, even in its 
modest and restricted shape, it made an excoltent impression; at any rate, much 
better than, for instance, the Italian exhibition. If the American silk manufao- 
turers continne in the next few years to make progress as heretofore, of which there 
is no donbt, and if, at a fiitare international expomtion of universal or special char¬ 
acter, they do not mind the efforts and expenses to which we are aoeuatomed on 
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ancb oocBsions, they wi31 net only get one gran^ hiit niitny of them. We are 
cunviiice<lol'it. 

"<»n tbie occasion may we be allowed to add a few remarks of general nature 
wbirb come to oiir mind in discussing the Auierican silk exhibition t 

"To tbeattentivu ol)8ervcr of the economical development of the nations there 
are few &cts so interesting as the enormous progress of the United States during 
the last 10 years in the domain of textile industry. We may well ask ourselves how 
old worn-out Kiirojie, divided comparatively in small enstoms divisions, armed to 
the teeth, and nearly crushed by taxes, wiU be able to light in future the young 
American giant. We have scarcely a doubt as to the final result of the struggle. 
Anierlca will reuiaiii victor on tlie whole line, 

“Tlie United States to-day counts 76,000,000 inhabitante. In 1920 there will 
undoubtedly be I0(*,000,000. From New York to San Francisco and from New 
Orleans to Niagara Falls one none of customs, within wliicb is absolute free trade; 
ineom|iurnlde treesiires of the soil, below and on the earth; no standing army which 
could in any way lieconsidereil as a financial Iinrden; uonoteworlby direct tuxes; no 
socialistic jiarty willi a tendency to upset the present form of government; no class 
hatred against capital; the best pnlilie schools, incomparable, rich, and independ¬ 
ent universities; a working class highly intelligent and contented, temperate in the 
use of alcohol; a strict division of labor to the greatest extent; no German festivals 
(srhnetiienfeste and sa ngerfeste); no ‘bine’ (idle) Mondays. 

"In the face of these conditions who can still doiiiit that America will within 20 
or30yeaisoiitllanknsineverydomain? .SofarwethoughtthattheAmericanhighly 
protective tarifi'would protect ns from encountering also the American competition 
III the world's neutral markets, lint, unfortunately, it si ems that even this coiiso- 
liition is going to be taken away from ns. Americans have learned from their Kuro- 
peaii teachers to sell below cost in foreign countries their excess of production and 
to cover the loss liy demanding higher prices in their own country. Probably the 
time is coming when we in Knrope shall also have to take up the fight with silk 
goods of Ainericiin origin in the markete of Great Itritaiu. As if we had not sutli- 
eient competition there already! ” 

From another part of the Swiss .jurors’ report is taken the following chapter 
devoted to the Aineriran silk industry. [Page 24, Silk Association report.] 

" jlmerioii. —I'nl'oitnnately. wo have to-day no statistical figures about the amount 
and the dilferent kinds of production of the American silk industry during the last 
10 years. The compilation of the figures, which is now in progress in America, is 
not yet finished. The only nintcrial which we have at our disposition, enabling ns 
to come to some couclnsiou regarding the total production in America, is the rejiort 
of the Silk Association of America of Angnst, 1900. \Vo see, for instance, from the 
oHiciiil table of imports of raw silk (Table P of the Swiss report) the imports in the 
year 1900 (from July 1,1399, to June 30,1900) nmonnted to ll,2liS,310pounds, valiieil 
at i|il4,.549,672, against 4,9i7,688‘pounds and $17,994,0,54 in 1891, or, percentually 
expressed, America imports to-day 130 per cent more raw silk than 10 years ago. 
The import increases constantly from year to yi ar, except 1894 and 1897, and the 
values correspond nearly always with the finctuations of prices. 

“As far as the piodiiction of broad silk in America is concerned, the American 
representative of the jury estimated it at 10,(XK) francs ($2,000) per loom per year, 
which, with 80,000 looms, would make a total jirodnction of 300,000,000 francs 
(Wl,000,000). We consider this estimate, however, decidedly exaggerated, espe¬ 
cially for the one reason that the American mills, as a rule, are not working fully 
the year round, llesides, we must consider the fact that th time for working In 
American mills is, in New Jersey, for instance, only 65 hours per week. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted also that this loss, in comparison to other countries, 
is at least partly compensated by the fact that in America coarser sizes of raw matel 
rial are generally used. 

“ We have found that the Swiss production aiiionnts to 6,(XX) francs ($1,200) pot 
looiii per year, and if wo add about 30 per cent, taking into cunsideration tlie con¬ 
ditions in America, we ought to arrive at about the right figure, according to onr ideas, 
viz, 8,<XK) francs ($1,6(X)) per loom per year. On this basis the production of broad 
silks in America would amount to abont 240,000,000 francs ($48,(XX).0(X)), against 
104,000,000 francs ($20,800,000) for Zurich, and 412,600,000 francs ($82,500,000) for 
L.yons. We emphasize distinctly that we speak now only of broad silks, as other¬ 
wise a production of 240,000,000 francs ($48,000,000) against a raw-silk import of 
$44,560,000 (which, however, will not nearly amount to so much this year) would 
seem totally incorrect. Against the import of row silk we naturally ought to oppose 
the whole production of the American silk industry, which also occupies 7,000 rib- 
lion looms, besides the production of sewing silks, twist silks, etc. The total pro¬ 
duction is estimated at W,000,000. 

“As the whole production is sold exclusively in the same country, these figures 
show what an enormous, steadily increasing ability of consumption the American 
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market kaa. Bat in order to%Ui}r appreciate tbe ablttty of oonsmuption we mast 
also consider wbat America inerts in silk goods. Tbis is to be seen (Vom Table Q. 
AUbongb America's own oroduotiveDeas is to-day 108 par cent more tban 10 yean 
yet the import of silk goods of ^09-1900 was neany wpial to tbe years of 18^ 
and liftiT). Dress and piece goods participate espt>cittlly in this result, with an 
am^nt never before reached during tbe period of 10 yearn, nantely, |15|4S5|974, to 
which must be added .$8,170,706 for revenue duty (average 53 j>er coot). Total, 
t23.ti01,740, or, iu ^>nlld hgitres, 123,000,000 francs. 

“We can therefore say that AmcHcm,consumes for 363,000,000 francs ^$72,6(KhOOO) 
broad silks (own production and iuipoi^), which is hy far tbe hirgent home cousuiup^ 
tiouof ail countries of which we are speaking here. As regards the origin of the 
imported goods, it is noteworthy that the totid imports from Swtt/erland, as well us 
Irom France, liavo nearly reached again the largest tlgnres of 10 years ago. tier- 
many, England, Austria, and China nave not been able to reacli again their Ameri¬ 
can exports tigiires of tlie l)eginniiig of the last 10 years. 'I'hey ha>e duolined during 
the last year to onc-bulf f(»r Germany and England, to one-third fur Austria, amt to 
one-fourth Cor China. Italy aud.lapanexportto-day nioie than iu IHOl to the United 
States, namely, 50 per cent and 100 ))or cent more, respectively. Owing to the new 
American taritf, however, even Japan has not reached since 1895 the high record of 
that year.” 

[Vo(»t imtbadilcd to Mr.Schwamiilmrh'H n>port. hv Franklin Alien, MK rtMary«if ttm Silk Asaoctation 
of Aiiieni-it. ]> 75 of tlu'lr iinnnal ro]K>rt, 1901 ) 

Mr. Sch war/enbach has omitted to take into aocoiiiit, when considering the amtmnt 
<»f dress and })iece goods iniportctl into the United States, that the classification of 
imports under the Dingle,v tnritVnct of 18ii7. which cnactml weight duties for sub¬ 
stantially half of ih» iinportalions ot dress and piece silks, is much more precise 
than under theexcltisivcly ad valorem taritf of 1X83. “All other dutiable silk goods,” 
ranging in invoii e values fiom $18,412,192 imported in 1801 to $11,132,513 in 1807, as 
shown Ity the statistical report of the Silk Association of America, from which he 
(jiiotes. e\idcntly incliides a considerahlc pcrccntugu of dress and piece goods,” 
altbongli not so siH'cifically classed in the United States Treasury reports, 'll)is is 
shown by the sudden ilrop of “all other dntiaiilo silk goods” under the specitio 
tariff which calls “a H]>mie a spade,” in contrast w ith the “coiiimercial designation” 
clauses of the previous :id valorem tariif. The point is well ompliasi/ed by the fol¬ 
lowing data taken from the ie]mrt which he (|UoteB: 


Fureigii iiuolci' valiien. 


DiHttH uiid 

All uLlifl' flu 

TfiUl im* 

|)lnt‘4' gWMla. 

Uiible silks. 

porU). 

||I10,417. m 

*18,412,192 

*37, H80.143 

9, K92. Ml 

11,799,440 

31,n2.8W 

13,475.282 

14,415,719 

38,958,928 

7.2:il.l!«2 

9,510,481 

24,811.773 

6.6H3,788 

13. m. 083 

31,200,062 

4,901.9«4 

11,339,499 

20,052,768 

4.812, SOU 

11,132,612 

25,199,067 

9.2a5.768 

4,610,637 

2:<,52:t,0e5 

13.082. :i09 

2.274,079 

25.109,074 

15,425,974 

2,752,417 

:iu, 804,900 


All Vrtknvm Uritl lH«:i: 

Filtrul \ciira<>u<hiiaJi>iH';iU - 

liFii. 

1802 . 


1804. 

\m . 

im . 

1897 . 

tariU of 1807- 

Fiiiciil yciirs riiihii^ <1 tme 30 
ISOH. 

m* . 

iwo . 


Nkw York, May ^2,1901. 

TESnXOKY 07 KX. OTTO AHOXEAE, JX., 

Partner of trilliam Schroeder d' Co.. Xew Yorl jV, 

I'be special enbcorntnitiaiou met ill the roome of the Fifth Avenue Hotel at 10.15 
a. m., Mr. Clarke preeidiiig. At 12.37 p.m. Mr. Otto Audreao, Jr., meuiher of the 
(irin of William Sehroedor & Co., was introduced a# a witneie, and being duly 

sworn, teetilied ae follows: . 

O. (By Mr. Claiikk.) Please give your name, adilross, and occupation.—A. Otto 
Audreae, jr., No. 469 Broome street, member of the firm of William Schroeder & Co. 
I want to preface my testimony hy stating that I attend more to the selling depsrt- 
jrieut than to the manufacturing end of the bnairiess. Onr vioo-president fa at prea- 
ent abroad, otherwiae we would have brought him along to answer any -inestiona 
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regarding the baainesa, but I am ready to anawer oaytbing yon gentlemen aee (it to 
aak. 

Q. Where are the milla located in which you are interested?—A. In Paterson j 
Carbondale, Pa.; we have also started one in Norfolk, Vs. 

Q. What kind of goods are you jirodiiciug in these several uiiilsf—A. We are pro- 
dncing a little of everything; plum goods, fancy goods. We try to make anything 
that is going in the silk business, in the silk line. 

Q. In yunr mercantile business do you dispose of the goods of other manufacturers 
as well as those of your own companies?—A, We are practically the agents of Wil¬ 
liam SchroediT, of Crefeld, selling his foreign products here as a commission hottse. 

<j. Ko you are an importer as well as a nianufacturerf-A. 1 am. 

Q. Wo shall he glad to have you give us information in regard to the coarse of 
(ho trade in recent years, the production at home, the tendency of prices, whether 
upward or downward, and the eli'ect of the competition here o{ foreign goods?—A. 
As far os domestic business is concerned, I i-au not add anything at all to (hat most 
aide paper which Mr. Hnber lias given you, and which lias been presented to you 
by Mr. Allen. It really covers all the ground. All prices are entirely controlied by 
competition, ignoring the cost of the product altogether. In other words, if there 
is an overproduction here, the price goes down; the mannfaoturer has to realise on 
his racrcliiiudisc. 

(j. If tliere is an excess of importation does that have a similar effect?—A. A simi¬ 
lar eil'ect naturally on both the price of the imported product and the price of the 
domestic iirodnct. The ]irico is entirely regulated by the demand for the article. 

Q. Are the goods which you import substantially the same kind as those which 
you manufacture?—A. Not exactly; no. 'fliere are certain specialties of the better 
ijiiulities that we import iu other things, things (hat we have practically to import, 
witli the maiinfactnre of which we can nut compete iu this country. 

Q. In so far, tlien, as they are essential they are not strictly competitive?-A. Not 
strictly competitive; no. There are certain specialties iu difl'erent branches used 
for dineront puiposes whore they still compote and which we still import quite 
extensively. 

Q. But is it not a fact that they take the place of goods which would otherwise be 
us^, the product of American looms?—A. Not exactly. It is a question. A good 
deal of stylo, disposition, fashion, things which originate abroad come to ns from 
abroad first, which evcntiiully are copied here. That is about the extent of it. 

(j. Do you export as well as import?—A. No; wo donut export at all. In fact 
there is nothing in the export lino just at present. 

(J. (By .Senator Kyi.k.) It has been stated that the iirodiiction in this country is 8.5 
niillioiis per aiimiui; what percentage of that goes abroad ?—A. 1 do not think any 
at all. It would be iullnitesmial. I think, however, people have sent some specimens 
abroad which have couiiieted favorably. 

Q. What is the meaning, then, on page 24 of the statement of Mr. Schwarzeubach, 
which Mr. Allen lias quoted?—A. 1 think he means to state that Ametioans have 
learned from their compotiters abroad that their excess product should be disposed 
of in other markets than the home markets; iu other words, insuring a buyer that 
his price is not reduced before he gets a chance to dispose of his merchandise, 
which liappeus in this country to a great extent. 

Q. (By Mr. Clsiikb ) So fur as American exportation is concerned, he is speaking 
in the fntnre?—A. In the future; yes. 

Q (By Senator Kvi.k.) What would be the eil'ect upon the American cousumer in 
case any great disaster sliould overtake the American producers of silk?—A. It 
would be disastioiis to the consumer undoubtedly, because the consumer would 
undoubtedly have to pay a great deal higher pricefor merchandise than he is paying 
to-day, and it would put the control absolutely in the hands of the foreign manu¬ 
facturer. He could advance his price or do whatever he ]deased. The consumer 
is beneliteil to-day, really by the competition that exists between the American 
manufacturers. 

(j. (By Mr. Oparkk.) If there were no imports whatever, do you think this com¬ 
petition would be as severe as now?—A. It would leave a licld for the making of 
some qualities which are not made here now, bnt I think good, healthy competition 
ftom all over the world is a very good thing. 

Q. (By Senator Kypk ) What is the consumption of raw silk in the United 
States?—A. What do you luoan by raw silk? 

<). Of the uiaiinfaotiired silk?—A 1 really could not give yon that. 

^nator Kylk. What I wish to briug out is information os to what extent the 
American manufacturer is oxpondiug trMo—getting hold of the American market?— 
A. Hr. Huber’s report is 70 per cent of 75 millions. 

Q. (By Mr. Opaukr.) Are you speaking now of broad goods—piece goods?—A. Of 
bci^ goods only. 

<}. Ihe total oonsumptiou would be measured by the domestic production and 
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ImMite, wonUt it notf—A. AIT iniiorto of brood gooda, of soorae, onten, 1 tblBk, 
IDcluding ribbnna—which I koow mitbing obont—^d otbor gooda. 

Q. If tbe total (iroiluetion ia about |ffi,000,000 a year and the total lm)iortation 
about $30,000,0011 a year, the two together would loeaanre tlie doiueaUo eoniiuup- 
tionf—A. Yea. 

Mr. Allek. Eighty-five luilliona are not all broad ailka. They are only a ihtetioo 
of it. 

Mr. Clakkk. Do yon aee any oceaaion for any change in the tariff on eilk gwKlef— 
A. (By Witneae.) Only in the line of making it generally apeoifie ineteail o7 baring 
ad valorem and apeciho dntiea mixed. 1 think It haa been of more lieneAt to the 
importer, tbe foreign maun facto rer, and the domeatic manufacturer; more aatisfactory. 

t^. la the need ao you would care to aee a tariff rovlaioii entered upon apeodlly f— 
A. Not at all. I think the country better off without it. 

Q. What ia your opinion aa to the effect of a general reviaion of the tariff u|ion 
the hnaineaa iiitereata of theconutry while it ia pendiiigf—A. Well, aa a general 
rule, a atagniition of buaineaa eneuea during the period. The buyer doea nut know 
what ia going to l>e enacted, and naturally holda off. We have aeon that during tbe 
adminiatratiou of the laat tariff, that fur 6 or 8 montha buaineaa wiia practically 
atagnaut, puralyaed. 

Q. Are the Kuropeuu gooda which yon import all maunfactured in t'rofeldf—A. In 
Crefeld—in Prueaia. 

Q. Your hoiiae does not import any from Francef—A. None whatever. 

(J. From whi< h Euro)iean country do we get our chief importa of ailkt—A. I am 
not quite sure about tbnt, but I aboiild aay France leads, tiiough the comiietitiou 
may bo very close botwoeu (iermauy and .Switrerland. How ia that, Mr. Allenf 

Mr. Ali.kn. Theru is a table, ou jiage 107 of the aaaociatioii'a report, that gives that 
iiiformatioii. It is aa follows: 

Importg of ratv Hilk, hy cooniriet of export^ for the toot 4 isalendar yearn, ISP7 to 2900. 

[Asgiveuby tlioJIiinjauorKtatiHttcH. Tro.Miir,v l)c|uirtaitiDt, WaalilDgUm.j 


From— 


ISUO. ISMI . lass. ISD7. 

PuuDds. Vuluo. I PouDils. I VuJuc. ' Pouada.. Value. ’ Puuode ' Value. 


Knmoo.; 241 

Italy.; 2.060.258 

Cbiiia.. ... '2.570 

Otlior couutrluH....{ 86,614 

«1.U(H»,]I7; 329,482 91.384.861 

U, .583,115, 2.151,863' 6.370.76U 
7,681.426 3,643,461 16,854,071 
12,39U. 7»i' 5,56.5. :{82 3U, 627.86U 
268,0:i0i 0U.6^7 316, l(H> 

328,617191,174,747, 291,716 

1,603.K*i0 7.134,891 1,260.888 
1.945,421 4.5(H), 756 2.968.828 
3.850.6.!1112,585,446; 5.306.22^) 
44(I.7I5| 1,2U,163| 118,151 

95*76,677 

4.474.447 

7,271,682 
I5,8!IH, 977 
362,656 

Totala .1 8,211,828 

:tl,796,531 

11,819,64642,776,678 

8.407. nstj'fs, .'>so. uuto, osi, si.'i 

28,864.138 


SiLh AsaocuTioa or Amskica, 

JVfw York City. March, 1901. 


Fsankun ALiaa, Heerelary. 


The WiTNF,ss. That ia raw silk. I do not think the other ia stated. 
Hr. Aixkn. Yea, it is; on page 100. Here it is: 


Silk lexUleifrom all eouiilriet, by ooantriec, imported into the I'nited Slalee for Ike laat fre 
calendar yeare, 1896 to 1900. 

[Aa given by tlie Hureaii of SUUatioa, Treasury Departiueut, WaabiagUro.] 

[ luvoioe value ia dollan.*) 


Coiiiitriea. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1867. 

1866. 

ITruoe. 

914.360,318 

ai2,lia.29t 

910,676.407 

911,928.540 

99.017,220 

Uann&DV. 

4,700,618 

4,988,613 

4,698,651 

4,851,886 

6,092,822 

SwittMjrMDd. 

4.171,845 

3,986,0J8 

3,797,257 

3.496,361 

2,676,002 

Kfijiland. 

2.534,940 

2.564.764 

2.686. .546 

1,881,428 

2,055,706 


127,001 

147,633 

172 910 




28, 836 

51,634 





476.726 

438,736 

368,086 

323,062 

207,473 

OtlMr European uouotrltM'. 

75.216 

84.134 

46.736 

43.660 

27.670 

Japan. 

2,998,851 

* 3,246,743 

2.707.107 

2,375,631 

2,037,880 

Cbina. 

159,657 

150,448 

146,636 

126,292 

212,615 

Other AaUtie oonntriM.. 

86,610 

78,886 

63,279 

55,036 

74.386 

Total annual importa. 

29,719,618 

27,880,684 

26,287.419 

26,248,400 

31.686.849 


I Forelgu invoice valuee only ale given, W which are to be added freight, revenue duty, importere' 
profits, and uouaajonal advancea ou Invoices to lepreaent coat to American eonamner. 
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Comjmirailve view by articles, 
[lovoico valae in dollarAJ] 


Artlclns. 


Liuies and oiubniiderkH. 

Hjitin allk in Hkoliit, <‘4 i{)h, wariiN, or on I 

IwaiiiN.' 

Vitlv^ta. and uthur pilo fabrics.. 

Cluiliing, ix«Hd.\-made, and wearing ap¬ 
parel . 


Total onuua] importa.... 


1900. ' 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1 1896, 

1 

$14,39», 488 

$14,223,967 

$12,589,361 

$8.174,542 i 

i $6,205,653 

{ I, soil, 865: 

1,673,456 

1,950,193 ; 

1,480,061 

959 . 3:18 

3,(01,156 

3,259,878 

3,259,704 : 

2,605,103 

1,871.848 

' 3,343,622 ; 

2,745,718 

885,295 ‘ 

1,130,146 

1,041, no 

2,887,283 

1,788,775 

982,173 : 

NotBeiiarately elasBtfled 

' 1,743,335 

1,696,198 

1,591,708 ' 

2,848,024 

2,481,839 

2,415,269 i 

2,493,202 

4,038,985 I 

9,520,633 

1 9, (Kl?. 041 

29,719,518 ; 

27,880,684 

25,287.419 1 

25.248,409 

^ 21,686,849 


> Foreign invoi(.o valuea only are given, to wbicb are to be atlded freight, revenue duty, importers’ 
prollte, anti occasional advancos on Invoices to rejirMeut cost to American consumer. 


MaKCII, 1901. 


Fkanklin Allen, Secretary. 


The WiTNKKs, You Kwi France leads hy some $10,000,000, (reriiiauy coming next, 
and Sw’ii/ei'ianil a close third. 

11' by any iiicans theni should be a reduction of duty on goods itn]>orted from 
France and not I'roni (lermany, liow would that atVect the iiiiportatioii from (ler- 
iiianyf—A. It is a very hai<l thing to say, the class of uiorchandise maiiiifactured in 
tlie uitlei-iuit countries varies so mucli, France will always have a iield for imports 
when other countries have not, because the fashions really origmat>e there and they 
make these hotter (luolities of goods for us. It is the best market to go to for auy« 
thing in that Hue. 

Q. If there should ho a reduction of 5 percent in the duties on silk goods imported 
from France, would that be likely, in your judgment, to discriminate against any of 
the silk goods import(Ml from (ionuaiiy?~A. It would undoubtedly facilitate the 
iiiiportation of goods from France. Jlow it would all'cct the (lenuaii market 1 am 
uuahletosay. As a mutter of fact, I do not think tiio Germans compete largely in 
any one article with the French. Their style is dilVerent, and their goods are list'd 
for a dill'ereiit purpose to a large extent. Therefore it is very hard for me to answer 
that (|uestion. 

(j. Would you as an importer of (tcrmau silk goods consider yourself entitled to a 
riidiictiou in the duty on those goods similar to any reduction that might biMiiade on 
silk goods of any kind from Fraiicof—A. 1 most certainly would. 

Q. I woiihl like to make an iu(|uiry iii respect to the iintiortatiou of fort'ign goods 
into this market, lias thei'e at any time been an exetuisive importation and conse¬ 
quent lowering of tlie American marketf—A. In former years; not so iinicli of late 
years, since speofiie dutk's have ruled. 

Q. How far hack would you gof—A. 1 presume up to 7 or 8 years ago many goods 
came liere and were sold at the best price the buyer would give, irrespective <if the 
cost. It was a question of realising on a surplus owing to trade <‘onditiuiis tu 
Kiirope, or state of husiuess, or what^'ver it was. 

Q. Is not the consumption of silk or <lres8 goods and other wide goods in this 
country as mucli as that of the whole of Europef—A. 1 should think it is. 

Q. Would yon say that legislation, taritf or otherwise, is an important ineausuf 
inducing mid cherishing and regulating the silk industry of this country f—A. 1 am 
not quite proparc^d to answer tliat <me8tioD. 

Q. Would the silk industry of this country ever have heeu established without 
the taritff—A. Never, so far as broad silk weaving is concerned. 

]>o yon think the rates iu the taritl' of 1897 are suDicient both to steady prices 
and to give a fair n'tuiii to the American manufacturerf^A. Yes. 

i). without creating any mouopolv in the home iiiarketf—A. Yes. 

Q. You s]K)ke of competition; is tWe sufiQcieut competition in the home market 
to regulate prices independent of any foreign importation f->-A. Yes. Competition 
is very tierce. 

Q. Would yon say that it has been coming close to the line of riimous in the two 
years pastf-—A. It has. The weaker people of course suffer very much more than 
the old^ and well-established houses who have sutllcieut means to carry on Hieir 
business. 

Q. What eflect has the manufacture of the tiuest fancy cotton fabrics for summer 
goods bad on the manufacture of silk goods f—A. At times it is quite excessive. That 
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it regnlatod by the ftthion. A woman will niie faney tilkt for two or three yean, 
and then the finds the article ie ^ting common and the will go to cotton goo^ 
So, we are altogether at tea on that thing. That It regnlatcd a good <leal by ^e 
wbimt of fashion. 

Q. Would yon tay mnerally that the silk industry at the present time it in a fairly 
proRperons (‘ouditionf<-A. Yes; I would say it it fairly prosperous. 

Q. lias that condition of the trade been brought ‘alK>iit simply by supply aud 
demand, or by competition f—A. By competition more than anytoing else. 

Q. Do you know of any arrangement between manufacturers and others for the 
suHtaiiiingof pricesf—A. There is absotiitoiy none. 1 can tell you that imsitivviy. 

Q. There are no elements of the Bo*csllod trust in the silk industry in this couu- 
tryf~A. No. 1 would not think it possible. 

(j. Do you think the silk industry is one of the excepted industries of this country 
where the ttiritl' has absolutely nothing to do with itf~ A. (’ertiiinly not. It has 
mnch to do with it. 

Q. What are the conditions of the operatives in your factories nowf Ara they bet' 
ter now than 8 or 10 years agof—A. They keep on improving. My knowledge of 
Diaiiofiictariiigdoesnot date hack much more than 10 years. 

Q. And free from strikesf—A. We have been; yes. 

(By Senator Kvi.k.) Do y<»u employ union luborf—-A. The unions, ns I under¬ 
stand them, are ({uite different in tlie silk trade from >\hat they are in others. 
There are more or less shop unions—unions of the mills within theiiiHelves—anti 
while they belong nt times to the general unions they art' not tlomiuatetl as mnch as 
in other trades by tlie general union. 

Q. (By Mr. Krnnkpy.) How about the importation of silk weavers under eon* 
tract!—A. 1 do not kntiw tif any having been imported in that way. I do not believe 
tlicre have been any such importations ft>r many yt'ars. 

(J. Were there not some imported a few months back f—A. 1 hardly think so. The 
extension of this bufliness tbrongliout tlu' country and the im])rovt'moiit in miicliint'ry 
has fiiotld it so that domestic help is taken in preference to the foreign. Theyaie 
more active and have more push. 

Q. (By Senator Kvi.k.) What proportion exists hetween male and female employees 
in silk mannfaetiiref—A. That depends entiiely. In the out-of-town mills tlirongli 
out I’ennsylvaiiia the proportion is in favor of women, heeause the men in those 
localities mostly have employment in the mines or iron works, I'ti'. In Pati^rson the 
men predominate, as they do in the older silk centers, where the women can liiid 
other eni]doymoiit and where the inon have none. They are tiruclically the old stock 
of Weavers which came over here from Knglaiid and settled down iu Batersoii and 
Union Hill and other places. 

i). Their children work in the mill!—A. Yes. 

(Testimony closed.) 


Nkw Yiirk, N. Y., iWay H’ 2 , im. 

TESTIMOXY OF ME. lEA DIMOCK, 

J’riituitttt ^ouotucii Silk Company. 

'Hip special siibeoiiiiniHSifiii being in Hession, Mr. Clarke preaiding, Mr. Ira Diniock 
van introdneed a. a witneaa atii.IU ]i. in., and. Iieing first duly sworn, testified an 
follows I 

tj. (l),rMr. CijkKKB.) riaase give,niirnanie,poat-oflioonddresa, and ocrii]iationt— 
A. Ira liimock; Hartford, Conn.; president of tbe Nonotuck Silk Company. 

Q. Wbat kind of ailk gootls do you producci—A. Threads of all kinds, forsewing 
jiurposea. 

Q. The commission will bo pleased to have yon explain in regard to the develop¬ 
ment of this industry and any facts incident to it that may ocr.nr to yon.—A. 1 have 
liceii with tile present company 43 years. When I went with it the company was 
taking iKiO pounds of ailk a week. We now take 6,000 pounds. We employed about 
no hands in 18W, and we now employ about 760. You will see from those figures 
what tbe development has been. 1 might give yon a little history. When I went 
there, probably 90 per cent of tbe silk was put up in skeins. A few little spools 
wore made of 24 yards, bat of noaeeonnt. To go hack a little farther. In February, 
1852, wo made the first machine twist for Mr. Singer, who was then experimenting 
with the sewing machine in lioetou. At his earnest solicitation we mads 5 ponods 
of what is now known as maohine twist, upon his promise to take it and pay for it 
a ponnd at a time. It was all be wae able to take. When we took him a pound be 
..III, “Can yon make me any more as good as thatt" We said, '‘Certainly.” He 
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said, "I want all yon can make.” Ho lived to verify those words. In the first year 
of the war of the rebellion wo sold him $100,000 worth, which was all we could spare 
him, so he bought a silk factory in Newark to make bis own silk, because we could 
not supply it. Now, probably 99 per cent of all the silk is pot np on spools. 

Anticipating that yon would be asking q^nestions on the topical plan that yron have 
adopted, I took the liberty to post myself npon answers which, if they arc interest¬ 
ing, might be considered a part of my evidence. It might probably save time to 
hastily run over this. 

As to iinestion 1,1 do not think any labor organization exists with us at the pres¬ 
ent time. 

2. As to the growth of trades nnionism, etc., such ideas are in the air, and our 
help are approaclied by letter and personal interviews of the promoters. 

9. Uf course, it is feasible to incorporate trades unions. The legal eft'eet is a tan¬ 
gled subject. I want here to make a suggestion. If any means conld be found to 
iuiiuce nr compel trade niiioiis to ascertain the desire of their members as to a strike, 
if they would ndO|it the Australian ballot, I think the efi'ect would be magical. I 
lielieve that if one-third of the employees of any concern desire to strike, and two- 
tbirds are op|H>scd to striking, a strike will be ordered because no one dares to vote 
against it, Iiecause if he dues so he will be socially ostracized. 

Ij. (By Mr. Kknnicpy.) Do you know that in some of the labor organizations of 
the oonntry it re<|nires a two-thirds vote and it reqniMS the secret ballot to order a 
strikof—A. Then I will i|ualify my remarks, if the ballot ban been adopted. 

Q. (By Mr. i.iToiiMAN.) As 1 understand the witness, you tboronghly indorse that 
viewf—A. 1 do. 

t. As to relations to uonnnion labor and the right to liberty uf contract, I should 
say the individual has a right to make contracts even if the liberty is not granted by 
labor organizations. 

.1. We hire some unskilled labor. It is nut organized. 

ti. Strikes are seldom. Some iuefticient, ignorant ringleailer is generally the unsuc¬ 
cessful eanse, 

7. Strikes and lockouts are bad tor the workmen. Often, if not always, they cause 
a serious inconvenience and loss to the employer and a damage to the community at 
large. 

13. We have paid weekly wages since 1886; we are required to p.ay every week by 
the Massachnsetts State law. The system is a benefit to the help, as it enables them 
to pay ns they go and does not compel them to run store bills. Storekeepers prefer 
weekly payment. In consequenee of the law we hire 1 extra man to keep the pay 
roll. 

11. Most uf our female help work by the piece. Mostufthemen work by the day. 
There is iiu overtime by girls and minors under 18 on account uf the law making .58 
hours a week’s work. Men do occasionally work overtime for repairs, etc. 

17. All our help are paid in cash. 

18. No lines imposed except in rare instances and where valuable work is injured. 

19. We own houses that are rented to 57 employees. 

20. 1 believe we pay as high for the class of work done as any other manufacturer 
in the .ktate. 

21. Wages have steadily advanced during the last 50 years, and are now fully 100 
per cent higher than 50 years ago. I might odd that the hours of labor have been 
shortened 20 per cent. When I first went into the silk business we worked 14 hours 
in the longest days in the summer. We did as the farmers did, worked from as soon 
as yon could see until as long as yon could see. That was the rule. We averaged 
fully 13 hours through the year. That was before I went with the Nonotnek Company. 

22. Social conditions are mnch improved on aoconut of the better education now 
received, because of the opening of free libraries and reading rooms and the publica¬ 
tion of newspapers, periodicals, etc, 

24. Total number now employed about 750. In 1851 we probably bad about 50 
hands. 

27. Children can work when 14 years of age, provided they furnish a certificate 
from the school superintendent that they attend night school. We have established 
a night school onrselves. This certifirate must be kept on file by tbe concern em¬ 
ploying such children, and their names must also be posted near the principal entrance 
uf the building where they are employed. These regnlations are observed until tbe 
ebilil becniucs 16 years uf age. 

The causes of irregularity of employment are tbe falling off of orders in the 
sniuiiier time and help leaving for vacations. 

29. The average number of days employed in the .year is 306. We have never 
failed to fhruish full employment, except for a few weeks when tbe war of the rebel¬ 
lion commenced. 

30, We have very few apprentices, Oocasionslly a boy who works here is bound 
out under the terms of Oliver Smith’s will. Oliver Smith left about $1,200,000 in his 
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will to b« given pertlally to bo;a who shottlil chooee a gnatdiiui and be bonnd ont to 
learn atrue. Atthea^ofSSyeara.oiMuniingthatthaybavebeoooiegoodcitizeu, 
nothing against them, they receive a bounty of tiiOO. 

t^. Who was Oliver Sniitht—A. He was ftom Northampton. His sister, MUt 
Smith, gave 1(300,QUO toward eslabUsbiug Smith College in Northaropton. Oliver 
Smith left nliont $1,200,000. There is a mao to give ont these charities. 

Q. Was the application of the terms of that will conilneil to employees in North- 
ainptonf—A. No; to the 3 towns of Hatlield, Hadley, and Northampton! 

Q. You say there are apprentioes niider that benefaction that come to you!—A. 
We sometimes have an apprentice. He has got to learn a trade, yon understand, 
and BO they come to us to learn the silk business. 

Q. .And these all come from those 3 towns!—A. Those are the only 3 towns 
that can send them in. I do not exaetly understand the eonditions, but the boys 
get ICdK) ut 2.5 years of ago if they mniiituiii a good character, and are bound ont to 
leam u trade nntil theyaro 21. They am generally allowed to choose their guardian, 
if ho is a snitablo person anil is approved liy the judge of probate. 

31. Wo work from t>.5U a. in. to 12 o'clock noon; from 1 p. lu. to R p. m.', but all 
minors under 18 and all females quit at 3 p. ni. Hatiirdays. This makes 38 honrs for 
girls niid minors; (it) honrs for men, who work until 5 p. lu. Saturdays. 

32. State, county, and city employees have smaller hours for labor than those in 
manufacturing establisbiuouts. 

33. Men in our dyckoiise liave an insiirauee plan in operation among themselves 
in ease of sickness or death. 1‘rolita, reduced by eonipetition, etc., do not allow of 
paying pensions. Help is kept to a high standard of intclligcucu and education by 
oui' management. 

11. Public school facilities in l•’loronco and Northampton are of the best. Night 
schools arc provided during the, winter by the company. Kduealion has not been 
on a lino to lit children lor the work of life, but is teiiiling that way. 

43. Manual training is practiced in public schools by the boys in the 5th, (ith, and 
7th grades, and sewing is taught to girls in the same grades. 

41. Wo have 3 free public libraries in Northampton and reading rooms con¬ 
nected n ith 2 of them. 

(13. In .Mossachiisetts we have Ktatc inspectors who visit factories Irom time to 
time to see that the laws are properly observed as to hours of labor, etc. These 
inspoctors also notice dangerous machinery and bolting; sec that it is proiierly 
guarded; see that (ire escapes are proi idod, olc. 

Those are all the replies 1 have prepaieil along the line of these ((ucstions. If 
there is anything else, I will try to answer to the best of ray knowledge. 

Q. In answer to ono of the questions you spoke of pensions, and said that the 
profits of the concern wonlil not admit of their being paid. Arc wo to understand 
you have had that matter under consideration!—A. No. 

Q. I asked, thinking possibly you might have had tlio matter under considera¬ 
tion.—A. I do not think wo have ever discussed it. 

Q. Have you ever discussed the <|nc8tion of prolit sharing!—A. We never have. 

Q. How long has your oldest employee been in your service!—A. One man has 
been there 45 years, and we run from that on down. 1 have been them 43. I want 
to say a word in regard to the good fouling that prevails between us and our help. 
When we are pushed with a rush of orders and do nut know which way to turn, we 
go ont in the village and find married women who wore girls and gmw up in oiir 
mill, and wo say, “ We are awfully pushed; you are an expert; can t you come in 
and help us a little!” and they respond, “ Wo will.” We frequently have R or 8 or 
10 or a dozen of them that come in and work perhaps (I liours a day, more to accom- 

modate us than anything else-women that grew up with ns. 

Q. (By Mr. Clarke.) There is no objection to that system on the part of the 
help!-A. oil, dear, no. Our help has the kindest feeling toward ns. We have a 
bonding honse where we accommodate 60 girls, if we have that number that live 
ont of town and have no friends in the village. We put the house up at a good 
deal of expense. Wo buy everything at wholesale in large quantities to get the 
advantage of the lowest prices. We hire a man and his wife to rnu the house who 
are coiii^tent. We find the cost to be 1(2.50 a week, and that is what we charge the 

Yon said in answer to one of the questions that you had no organizations of 
labor in your factory, as far as you wore aware!—A. None. 

Q. Have you hatl any labor difllcultiest—A. We have never had a strike. 
q! And you do not know whether the men are organized or not!—A. We never 
inquire. We never say a word about it. , , . , , * , j 

Q Would yon core to express an opinion further than your statement already 
m^e in relation to the organizations of lalmrf—A. I think that organizations per¬ 
haps do their members as much injury ns they do their employers. 1 do not deny 
the right of men to organize for their luntnal protection. It is a matter that rests 
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witli them. I think it is a they have. Ao to whether it ie a benefit to theiSf 

1 am not so nuro about that. 

Q. What are the extromi^s of wages paid f—A. The average wages of our girle is 
$7.50 a week, t he average of our men is about $t2 a week. 

Q. T understood you to say they make substantially full time throughout the 
year?—A. they do not loaf on our account. We have sometimes been very 

miK'h inconvenienced, but nearly every one of them takes a vacation JiiNt as niueh 
OH you or I would. We have a good many girls that go away during about two 
months in the suiniiier and take situations in hotels up in New Ifampshire ns wait- 
r(;f«es, for the change that it gives them, and they do not lose any time. Others are 
aide to go without taking situations. 

Q. iiavo you any suggestions to make along the line of remedial legislation in con¬ 
nection with your industryf—A. Kverytbing seems to me to lie ninuing nicely at 
the ]»resent time. We do not require anything ditl'erent. The duties on spun silk 
are fairly low, Init still 1 would not recommend any change. As regards sewing 
silk. 1 do not siippo8(« that there is to-day the half of 1 per cent imported into this 
country. 

Q. Do you tliink inoi'e would heimported if tln^duties were taken off?—A. Ithink 
there would be if the duties were wholly taken off. It is likely they might be 
lowered somewhat on sewing silk and twist. 

Would there he any mlvantage in lowering tln*m so far as the firice to the con¬ 
sumer is eoucerneil?—A. 1 will assure yon that the eonsiiincr gets bis goods to-day 
as (cheaply as the inaniifmtturerH hore can afford to produce them. After you have 
been ill the Imsiness with home eoinpetition you will find it is ju-etty rank. In our 
line of hti.siness competition is Ntie.h that a man has got to get up early in the morn¬ 
ing and hustle to be aide to inako his dividends. There are ineu in our employ that 
never fail to he at the mill when the wheels start in the morning at a little liefore 7 
o’clm-k. 'J’hey neve.r fail to he there. (>iir late treasurer, I know, said several years 
ago t4) Arthur Hill, one of the stockholders, a young man: 'Arthur, 1 have been 
here at Ihe mill for years when the wheels started in the morning. If you want 
to perform that task, 1 will turn it over to you. It is necessary Unit some of the 
proprietpors he hero when the wheels start; if not, in a little time the help will fill] 
away.” Mr. Hill said he would Just as soon do it, Imt oIWi be did not, and wanti'd 
the treasurer to take the Job lia<*k. Mr. Porter bas been there 4.5 years, I think, and 
he never fails to he on hand as soon as any of the help. That is the way with home 
competition when you got enough of it. 

Q. Do you tind tliat the restrictive laws of Massachusetts as to hours of labor and 
the employment of minors ami women in any way interfere w itii your bnsinesH?— 
A. No. We have only about ’M) employees tliat are nndm* Hi years of age. 

Q, You, on tlie whole, approve of these rcNtrictivo laws?—A. Yes; 1 think it is 
better that w e should have them than not. 1 think the authorities are a little dom¬ 
ineering in soiiu' of their reijiiirements. If a belt should break and we should stop 

2 or 3 hours, we can inakou]) that time provided we notify the police that we are 
going to run a little overtime to make up for lost time. And they actually tell us 
what time wre must start in the morning. 

Q. Have you any objection to leaving with us those )ioiice regulationsf—A. Cer¬ 
tainly not,' 

While I tliink that some of those requirements are stepping pretty close to the 
toes of private rights, yet there is nothing we can not comply with, and if it is 
pleasing to the lielp, we do not object. We comply with them, although some of 
them seem to bo qiiiti' dictatorinl. 

On the whole, you recognixe that the high condition of American labor is bene¬ 
ficial to American indnst>y in general f—A. 1 have no doubt that educated employtM^ 
are more etbeient. I Itelieve that we get more out of our help than employers do 
abroad. 

Q. Yon recognize that the prosperity of your industry depends largely upon the 
purchasing power of theAuierlenn people!—A. Yes; quite largely; and, of course, 
we have been protected In oiir industri<« until liome competition has brought prices, 
in my jndgmetil, Iwlow' whnt they over would have been if we had never bad any 
manufiietiiriug beie, and if the diitlM were to be blotted out I believe prices would 
be very much higher. 

Q. Von recognize that protection is as necessary to the established industry as it 
once was to the infant industry?—A. Not in our line. 1 believe we oould do with 
less dnty, bnt in the weaving, in the higher grades and more intricate kinds of weav¬ 
ing, 1 think the manufacturers have to have their protection for quite a good while 
vet. Where lalior enters largely into the cost of the article, we can not do without 
It. I believe that in the sewing-silk line we might safely lower the duty. 


* The regolatluua arc priuted us ah appendix tu Mr. Dlmock's teetioiony. 
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Q. Wonlil there lie «ny ^vantage to the coMOineT in the lovering of diitieit—A. 
Not at all. I do not believe ve would get any foreign ailk. In fart, the Inreign 
ailka aro not to he compared with oura, Aa far back aa ItflW I look over a pound of 
uiaohiue twiet and ahowed it to a great many mannfacturera in Knglniid, and they 
aaid, “ Ileautifnl! beautiful! What did you make that out off” 

f aaid, “ Out of the higheat grade of Sattiee ailk." 

Tlioy replied, “ Wliy, that ia wicked. We think we can make aowing ailk out of 
ainioat anything. AVo only nac high-gradn Hattleo for the boat dreaa gotMla." 

I aaid, “ We do not think anything ia too good for machine twiat." 

One man aaid, " It ia like the rkiliTren coming over here to teach the parouta.’’ 

Q. (By Mr.L itchman.) layonrhclpalmoatexelnairely Ainericaut—A. Wo have a 
great many Oermana and a gnml many Iriah. We have all aorta. 

Q. Are the Germans and Irish recent iininigmntaf—A. No; a groat many of them 
live right in our village and many of them own their own places. 

Q. When yon eay Germana and Iriah do you mean of the preaent generation or 
descendants;—A. Many of them aro deacendnnts. We hn\o iieople who have lived 
with ns many years and who have brought up thoir families with ns. 

Q. (By Mr. (iLAiikK.) Most of them have become American eitirensf—A. Largely. 

I know there was one time when we had 3(1 girls married out of onr apooliiig room 
in 30 months. 1 tell onr people they aro a little Gio fine. We had li or K that hod 
been sohool-teachera, hut got tired of that calling. Many of tlicni aie daiighterr of 
farmers th.at live back in the hills, and who would gladly kceii them at home, hnt 
they want to get down in the village where they cun sec aoiiiethiiig. 'I'lie work is 
neat and clean. We liave a boarding lionse that is' unexceptional, and we look after it. 
We reijiiire the girls to go to their rooms at half past 0. and lights to be out at 
10; hut if they want to go to a concert or the tiicator they are to notify the hoard- 
ing-honsi' keeper, who ia always up to let theiii in. We do that because there aro 
some girls that want to go to bod and go to sleep at 10 o'clock and do net want the 
house distnrbed. We do it for thoir bonetlt. Then, wo say to parents and lirothcrs 
who live at a distance, "You can safely let yoiir slater or your daiightcr come down 
here to the Nonotnek Mills. She is looked after, and is roi|iiired to be in at siiitahle 
honia. Wo have an interest in her.” 

(J. (By Mr. Litciiman.) How large a place is itf—A. Only about 3.000 or 3,.'i00. 
If tliero should be a black sheep get in among our girls, they would thcumi'lves inuku 
it too liot and she would have to get out. 

Q. Yon think the morality of the help-A. (Interrupting.) It is of the highest 

kind, and everything ia nice about the niilla. For instance, onr lavatories aro just 
as good ns yon will tfiid in this hotel—jiistas clean and just os good. Our oinplnyees 
aro l.adies and gentlemen, and they ceitainly coiidiici themselves as such. They are 
entitled to the title, if good conduct would give it to tlieni. 

Q. (By Mr. OI.A11KR.) Do they leave just us good social standing in your cifm- 
mnnity an tliongh they did not'workf—A. Yes; 1 told yon we had 30 girls niairicd 
in 30 months. They wore a little too fine, and there were naturally young fellows 
around picking them up. We have now, as I tell you, (ioniians and a good many 
Irish. 

(j. (By Mr. Litciiman.) Have yon any of the Freiioh-Canadiaii eleraentf—A. We 
have a tew, and they make very good help, too. 

Q. (By Mr. t'i.AKKK.) Do yon think of any further statemoiitf—A. I donot believe 
I do. hWerything is rnnuing nicely with us, and I do not see why anything should 
he distnrbed. 

Q. Von are in favor of letting existing laws remain substantially as they aref—A. 
I see no object in changing them. Btill, I am frank to admit to yon that I believe 
we could stand a considerably lower duty on sewing silk. II might bn lowered DO 
per cent. I do not suppose the foreign makers can come in here to-day and put 
down their sewing silk to any advantage. One reason is on account of the colors. 
We do not know onrscivea 24 hours atie^ what colors may he ordered. We have 
aliont 200 colors, and when our customers order them they expect them sent within 
43 hours. What would a foreigner do in undertaking to till orders for colored 
sewing silkst 

Q. You do not see any advantage, then, whatever in tlie reilnction of the duties 
even though some of the duties might not bo neodeilf—A. No; 1 think lhat you 
have to nurse the weavers for a while longer, but home competition will put the 
prices down just as low as the article con be furnished and pay the wages demanded. 
There is no question of that. 

(Testimony closed.) 
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Appendix to Mh. Dimock’b Tmtimont. 

Commonwealth op Massaohubetts, 

Button, Matt,, Auguit 1,1S9S. 

To whom (t moy concern; 

AttentioD ia called to the following act: 

Chap. 494. An act to regulate the emplogment of labor. 

Be it enacted, etc., as fallows: 

8 p.<;tion 1. No child niider 14 years of age shall be emidoycd in any factory, work¬ 
shop, or mercantile establishment. No such child shall be employed in any work 

I ierfoniicd for wages or other eoinpeusation, to whomsoever payable, during the 
lours when tho pnblic schools of the town or city <n which he resides are in session, 
nor be employed at any work before the hour of G o’clock in the morning or after 
the hour of 7 o’clock in tho evening. 

Sec. 2. No child under 10 years of age shall be employed in any factory, work¬ 
shop, or inorcantilo establishment, unless the person or corporation employing him 
procures and keeps on tile and accessible to the truant ofltcers of the town or city, 
and to tho district police and ins])ector8of factories, an age and schooling certiGcate 
as hereinafter prescribed, and keeps two complete lists of all such children employed 
therein, one on tile and <ine i onspicnonsly posted near the priucipal entrance of the 
building in which such children are employed, and also keeps on file a complete list, 
and sends to tho superintendent of schools, or, where there is no superintendent, to 
the school committee, the names of all minors enniloyed therein who can not read 
at sight and write legibly simple seutonces in the English language. 

Sku. 3. An age and sclioollng eertilicato shall be approver! only by the superin¬ 
tendent of schools or by a person aiithoriaed by him in writing, or, where there is 
no snporintendont of schools, by a person anthorizeil by tho school committee; I’ro- 
vided, flint no mom tier of a school committee or other person authorized as aforesaid 
shall have authority to approve such cortitiento lor any child then in or about to 
enter his own employment, or the employment of a firm or corporation of which ho 
is a mcinher, olltcer, nr employee. Toe person approving the certificate shall have 
authority to administer the oath provided for therein, but no foe shall bo charged 
therefor. 

Sec. 4. An age and schooling certificate shall not be approved unless satisfactory 
evidence is fiimisbed by the last school census, tho certificate of birth or baptism of 
such child, the register of birth of such child with a town or city clerk, nr in some 
other manner, that such child is of tho ago stated in the certificate. 

Sec. 5. The age and schooling eertilicato of a child under IGyears of ago shall not 
be approved and signed until he presents to the person authorized to approve and 
sign the same an employment ticket as hereinafter prescribed, duly filled out and 
signed. A duplicate of each age and schooling eertilicato shall be filled out and 
shall be kept on file by the school committee. Any e.xplanatory matter may be 
printed with such certificate in the discretion of the school committee or superin¬ 
tendent of schools. The employment ticket and the age and schooling certificate 
shall be separately printed, and shall be tilled out, signed, and hold or siirrcudereil, 
os indicated in the following forini: 

" KMl'IAIVMKNT TICKET, LAWS (IF 1898. 

“ When [name of child], height [feet and inches], complexion [fair or dark], hair 
[color], presents an age and schooling certificate duly signed, I intend to employ 
[him or her]. 

(Signature of intending employer or agent.) 

(Town or city, and date.) 

"AHR AND SCHOOUNi: CERTIFICATE, LAWS OF 1898. 

“ This oertifiee that I am the [father, mother, guardian, or custodian] of [name of 
child], and that [he or she] was born at [name of town or city], in the county of 

[nameof cniinty, if known], and State [or county] of-, on tho [day and year 

of birth], and is now [number of years and months] oid. 

(Signature of father, mother, guardian, or custodian.) 

(Town or city, and date.) 

“Then personally appeared before me the above-named [name of person signing], 
and made oath that the foregoing certificate by [him or her] siraed is true to the 
best of [his or her] knowledge and lielief. I hereby approve toe foregoing certifi¬ 
cate of [name of child], hei^t [feet and inches], complexion [fair or dark], hair 
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[color], liAviog no snfflciciit reason to doubt that [be or sbe] is of tbe age tbsrcln 
certiflea. 1 hereby certify that [be or she] [can or can not] read at eight and [can 
or can not] write b^bly simple sentences in the Bnglisb laomage. 

‘‘This certiiicste belongs to [name of uliild in whose behalf it is drawn], and is to 
be snrrendered to [hint or her] whenever [he nr she] leaves the aervice of tbe cor¬ 
poration or employer holding the same; but if not claimed by said child within % 
days from snob time it shail be returned to the superintendent of schools, or, where 
there is no snperinteod,eut of schools, to the school oomiuittee. 

(Signature of purson authorized to approve and 
sign, with oliicial character or authority.) 

(Town or city, and date.) 

“ In the COSO of a child who can not read at sight and write legibly simple sen¬ 
tences in tbe Kuglieh langnagc the certiticate shall continue as fallows, alter the 
word ‘ language; ’ 

“1 hereby certify that [be or she] is regularly attending the [name] public even¬ 
ing school. This certiticate shall continue in fari'o only so long as the regular 
attendance of said child at the evening school is indorsed weekly by a teacher 


thereof.” 

8kc. 6. Whoever employs a child under 16 years of age, and whoever having iindec 
bis control a child umlcr such ago permits such child to be employed, in violation of 
section I or 2 of this act, shall for such offense be fined not mure than ih*n: and 
whoever continues to employ any child in violation of either of said sections of this 
act after being notified by a truant oflicor or an inspector of factories thereof, shall 
for every day thereafter that such eiuployment eontinues be fined not less than 
$5 nor more than $20. A failure to produce to a truant oBIcer or inspei tor of 
factories any age and schooling certificate or list re<iuired by this net shall be priina 
facie evideni'e of the illegal employment of any person whose age and scbonling 
certificate is not produced or whose name is not so listed. Any corporation or 
employer retaining any age and schooling certificate in violation of section 5 of this 
act shall be fined $10. Every person authorized to sign the eertifioato presctilml 
by section 5 of this act who’knowingly certifies to any materially false statement 
therein shall be fined not more than $.‘>0. 

Skc. 7. No person shall employ any minor over 14 years of ago, and no parent, 
guardian, or custodian shall permit to bo employed any such minor niider his con¬ 
trol, who can not read at sight and write legibly simnlo sentences in the English 
language, while a public evening school is maintained in the town or city in which 
such minor resides, unless such minor is a regular attendant at such evening school 
or at a day school: Provided, That upon prosentatiou by such minor of a certificate 
signed by a regular practicing pb.teioian, and satisfactory to the snperintendent of 
schools, or, where there is no superintendent of scbimls, the school committee, show¬ 
ing that the )ihvsical condition of siii h minor would render snob attendance in addi¬ 
tion to daily labor prejudicial to his health, said superintendent ofsohiHils or eofaool 
committee shall issue a permit authorizing the employment of such minor for such 
period as said superintendent of schools or school cooimiltee may determine. Said 
snperintendent of schools or school committee, or teachers acting under authority 
thereof, may cicuse any absence from snch evening school arising from justillablo 
cause Any person who eniplors a minor in violation of the provisions of this section 
shall forfeit mr each offense not more than $100 for the use of the evening schools of 
such town or oily. Any parent, guardian, or custodian who Mrmits to be employed 
any minor under hie control in violation of the provisions of this section shall forfeit 

not more than $20 for the use of the evening schools ofsnch town or city. 

Sec. 8. Truant offleere may visit the factories, workshops, and mercantile ntab- 
liahments in their several towns and cities and ascertain whether any minors are 
employed therein contrary to the provisions of this act, and they shall report any 
ca^ of such illegal employment to the school committee and to the chief of the dis¬ 
trict police, or to the inspector of factories for the district. Inmectors of factories 
and truant oBicers may require that the age and schooling oertifleates and lisU pr^ 
vided for in this act of minors employed in such factories, workshops, or mercantile 
cstablisbmenle, shall bo produced for their inspection. Complaints for ofl'ensea 

under this act shall he brought by inspMtors of factori^ . . , , 

Ssr 9 Sections 13, U, 16 to 25 inclusive, 67, 69, and 70 of chapter 508 of the act* 
of the year 1894, and all other acts and parts of acts inconilsteot herewith, are hereby 

”^'c!l6. This act shall take efiect on tbe let day of September in the year 1898. 


Approved Juno 2,1898 


Resnectfully Boros R Wade, 

’ Chief Infeotor PuUie JSnldinge, factories, osd Workehope. 
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TESTIMOinr 07 ME. 0SAELE8 7. HOHEE, 

Treaiurer Silk Amodation of Amerioa. 

The epecial anbeotniiiiBsion beinp in »easion, Mr. Clnrke preeiding, Mr. Charles F. 
Homer wee iiitrodiieed as a witness at 3.20 p. rn., and, being lirat dnly sworn, testi¬ 
fied ns fallows; 

Q. (By Mr. Ci-akke.; Will yon give yonrname, post office address, and occupa¬ 
tion t—A. (.'buries K. Homer, treasnrer Silk Association of America. I am not in 
linsiness now. My iwldress is at the office of the Silk Association. 

Q. Have you been engaged in the importation of silk goods and in the manufac¬ 
ture of silk goods in this country f—A. Botli. 

i). Will yon please proceed in yonr own way to speak of the conditions of the silk- 
producing industry in this country, and how it is affected by laws and by eoinpetition, 
domestii- and foreign f—A. Yonr question loads to adissei tation upon the silk indus¬ 
try, anil tliat is a very broad question. 1 can only say that tlie protective tariif has 
been tlie cause of tlie lemarkable development in this industry, and that prior to 
the high tariff, caused by the necessity of the civil war, the silk industry in this 
country was a very small factor. When the duty of (iO per cent was placed upon it 
(as I recollect, as a war measure), it immediately cansisl those who wore interested 
in tlie silk-importing business to consider the possilniitios of manufacturing here, 
and stimulated those who h.ad been previously interested in a small way. I do not 
think that tliere is any industry more complicated and intricate in its details than 
this, and I do not think that any Imsiness in the world h.is shown the same results— 
the maslerinl ti-eatment of all the dift'erent branches of the business, and ({iven a 
wider lield for the inventive genius of our own people. The statistics will show 
that since the war we have made a complete conquest of this market, for when it 
commenced it was controlled entirely by those interested in the imiiorting business, 
luid the market was su))plied by the European product almost exclusively, whereas 
to-day the market is supplied, with but very few exceptions, by the production of 
American looms and labor, and those exceptions are mostly articles of high Itmli- 
ionnble novelties, and for which there is comparatively limited demanil in quantity, 
such as church vestments and specialties not suitable for meehanical weaving. 

Q. (By Senator Kyi.k.) Have yon ever looked for a time when you cau compete 
with foieign nations independent of the taritt'f—A. Yes; when American labor is 
satistied to accept European wages. 

(i. You do not expect that for some time to eoine, probably f—A No 

tj. (ByMr.Ci.AliKK.) Yon speak of the stimulus to invention in thi.s country. Has 
there been a very marked improvement in machinery and in methods of jiroductionf— 
A. In hoth. 

({. In the organization of factories, etc. f—A. Yes. The European manniactnre at 
the period when the lirst high tariff was placed in this country was mostly by hand 
power. The great development of the silk business by power looms was made here, 
and that within a very few vears after the passage of tlie lirst high , tariff' bill. It did 
not aff'eot simply the weaving machinery alone, but it touched every branch of the 
silk manufacturing industry. At that time in Europe, and, if 1 am not inietaken, the 
same condition exists to a great extent to-day, the silk business was divideiMnto 
specifle branches, and each was an industry by itself. What we call “throwing’’ wm 
an industry apart. Weaving was another. Dyeing was a separate process. Butin 
this country, after a very few years, all the different branches of these industries were 
carried out under tlie same organization. Many of the manufacturers take a bale of 
silk to-day in the raw and turn it back upon the market a iiniahed product in all 
its details. 

(J. (By Mr. l.iTciiMAN.) Are there anyjplnces in the United States where the silk 
is wound IVoiii the cocooni—A. No. That is only done in the silk-producing 
countries. 

(i. Your raw material is the silk after it has been woundf—A. After it has lieen 
wound from the cocoon. 

(j. (By Mr. CijtiiKK.) It comes mostly in hanksf—A. Entirely in hanks, excepting 
what wo call waste silk, which Is used for many purposes, schappe, which is usually 
made from waste silk «r from silk thrown from the pierced cocoon. 

(}. (By Mr. I.itchman.) Will you indicate the source of supply t—A. The larger 
supply to-day comes from Japan for weaving purjioses, but in the other branches of 
tlie business large quantities of China silks arc used, also Italian silks. Silk comes 
from France also. 

iQ. Have there lieen any experiments to try to raise silk in the United StatesI— 
A. There have been. 

(J. Have they been successful 1—A. Noj unsuccessful. 
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Q. Do ,von nioAD commoTcialiy nnaueceMfult—A. Connuerciolly iiuaucoodofnl, 
be^iiHO it ia utterly inipoaaible for suy lalwr that we have in thia country to com¬ 
pete with the extremely cheap labor of the Orient, or the higher laltor of Italy, 
which in extremely low in coinpariaon with our wagea. 

Q. Ia there nt pieaent a alight ilepreaaiou in the I'nited Stateat—A. Yea. 

Q. Can you tell the cauaeaf—A. There are a variety of cauaea. lu the llrat pliMie, 
there ia not ao large a depreaaion aa to the ciiiautitx of gooila eonannied, I toko it, aa 
iiuautiafactory returua for the huaineaa done, lu the laat year thcio waa an abnonual 
riaa in the price of raa- ailk, and there waa not a l•o^reapoudillg rea)H)nee in the 
demand for the liniahed prodnot, and we aold at leaa money by reaauu of competi¬ 
tion and the conditiona of the market which alwaya ai'compauy (whatever may be 
the rt'aaou for it) a i^reauieutial campaign. The gooda were aold below what waa a 
aatiafaetory price, in view of the high price of the raw material After the aeaaon 
haa paaaed, nnd, of courae, the pricea of raw material have fallen greatly, the 
difiereuce in the ledger accoiiut of between and !tl..'»d or $.1 doea not leave a 
very aatiafaetory balance in ailk any more than it would if you bought otecka at a 
higher price and aold at a lower. 

Q. (By Mr. Liti hman.) Ia there any adulteration of raw ailkf—A Very little or 
none. There ia none that I am aware of. 

Q. It would not be advisable to manufacture adulterated ailkf—.\. l>o yon mean 
in raw ailk 1 . ...... 

Q. I mean in the proreaa of the mannfacturi' ol the raw inaterial into niiiabed 
goods.—A. The dyer can anawer that ijiieation. I'lierc ia an udnlieration of silk, il 
you 80 call It, in the dyeing of ailk. , ,,i . 

ij. la there auy adulteration or a combination of any other material with ailkf— 
A. llo you mcan'in dyeingf 

Q. No; I mean in the inanufac.tnre.—A. I herc are all aliadea ol comlitnationa ii 
materiala, mixtmea of ailk and wool, ailk and cotton, ailk and worsted, silk of all 


kinds, that we do not look upon aa adnlteration. 

Q, I'hose would not be aold, however, as ailk goodat-A. No. , . , 

O I mean are there auy gooda aold aa ailk that are partly ailnltorated in the pres¬ 
ent knowledge of the ailli trade, by the tradof-A. lieiicrally there are no ani'li coni- 
binatioiiB. With but very rare exocptioua, the buyer kiiowa exactly wbat be la 

*'"Q."'rmov be in error in niy iinderatandiiig of the matter, but, if ao, my i|noalion 
would betray my ignorance. 1 thought poaaibly there might ^ a laimbiuatioii with 
ramie.—A. they have attempted to use ramie, but it in 111 advance of the market, 
and, 80 far as 1 know, has never been a factor that amoniiled to enough to lie 


coiiHulered. ... , x * n 

Mr lliMOUK. 1 underatand the gentlemans iioint he wants to get at. Ho inenns 
to aait Do they ever work in cotton silk thrcail and try to sell it aaailk thread when 
it ia cotton. ITiey can not do it. I’erliapa it would be done if it eoiild, but it is 
impoaeililc to work in cotton aa silk. Yon iiiigbl take cotton thread and take up 
and twist it with silk threiul, but the idea ia. Do they in the manipulation of ailk. as 
they could in wool, mix in with wool a little of col Ion f 

The Wrr.NEss. No: itcan not bodoiie. , 

6 But 1 really wanted to find out how fur ramie him been put 111 T—A. I have been 
out of the biiBiiieaa the last 2 yeuta, but in any fabri^ that 1 am cognizant of ramie 
has formed no factor. The (|ueatioti waa brought on here eome tune ago whether 
mannfactiirera sell gooda abroad for less than they sell them at home. 1 may answer 
that otiestion-vea. They do, not only in thia country but in oiery other l oiintry; 
blit no manufacturer aella gmida abroad for leas money than at home beeaiise he 
wants to do so. An oxemplifleation of the iiitereata of liianiitacturora at t mea in dis¬ 
posing of their goods was shown when I waa in Kiirojie in 1H70, during the l-rauco- 



turers were keen, ana luey iiiimoomwoy -.— —„ 

sent them to England, to America, and everywhere else. It was nut a question of 
nrice The qneatioii was to lealizc or secure their iiriqierty. Ibst was an extreme 
ease ' Of course, prices in thia country and in England were very much depressed. 
There waa no question of profit in the trauaaction. It waa an abnormal huatuess 


” Thwe arc other times when the maimfaoturer’a production is greater than he has 
taken orders for, or that he could dispone of to advantage, and it is a question of 
either stopping his business entirely or disposing of hie property m order to go on. 
Or it may to that the styles of those goods were not partiouUrly deeirnble at that 
«mo and it waa a surplus stock and not available. The European maiiuft^turers, 
yeari before thia tariff eame into effect, and before onr war, did a large conaignmrat 
business with this country in all classes of goods, and they shipped them hero. If 
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they bad l>een able to diipoee of tboee goods advantageously abroad, or what was to 
them at home, they never wonld have come here. No oomuiissiou boose, as a jole, 
was able to get a full line of consignments when the business conditions in the coun¬ 
try from which they received these goods were in a prosperous condition. 1 speak 
nearly 40 years’ experience. 

Q. (By Mr. Litchman.) It is claimed becaoso these goods are sold, and nndonbt- 
edly nuder the conditions that yon name, that weshonld have a decrease in the tariff, 
a revision of the tariff, or that wo should remove the tariff on many lines of industry. 
What have you to say on that question f—A. If that is the reason,! may simply state 
that every man looks ont for bis own interest and that he disposes of his goods at 
home if he can get the best price for them. If ho can not dispose of thoin there, 
thru be sends them to the next best place where he thinks he can get the nearest to 
what he wants for those goods, and whore, if ho has to take a price that is disagree¬ 
able, he is not going to mjure his own pocket alone and injure everyone that has 
his goods in his immediate vicinity. This sending of goods to foreign markets at 
less than they cost is medicine that be takes beosnse he has to take it and not because 
he wants to take it. 

Q. Along that same line, is it not more profitable to run a factory or mill at its 
full capacity than at a portion of its capacity?—A. It is not only more profitable, 
but oftentimes a necessity, for the instant that you stop a mill you disorganise it for 
the time being, and it is very easy to stop a mill and disergnuize the help. But if it 
stops for any indefinite period, the working people are not going to wait for your 
couvonience to earn something to eat, but us a rule will seek it where they can find 
it. The result is that when you want yonr labor, if they have found other positions 
tliat suit them, they are not coming back at your heck and call, and the ostahlisb- 
inent has to makeshift and do tlie best it can. 

(j. Is it true also that the flxotl charges remain the same? - A. The fixed charges 
ef the mill remain about the saine, fur there are all your leading men, the foremen 
of your difl'erent departments, your engineers, and the foremen of your machinery, 
and ail principal officers, and all yonr office help, who are usnally men that yon con¬ 
tract for by the month or by the year. Your expenses for them remain ahsulntely 
the same whether the mill is running or not. 

Q. (By Mr. I'arqiihak.) What is the proportion of the male, female, and child 
help in your mills?—A. That is a question that 1 can not answer, as I have been out 
of business fur about 2 years, and my connection has not been diivct with the mill. 
I prefer to leave that question to those who can give yon a more definite answer. 

Q. Do you know anything about the roaeons of the extension of the number of 
mills of this country?—A. Yes. The extension in the number of mills iu this coun¬ 
try has been duo, first, to the requirements of the business; second, to the reduction 
of the cost of goods. There has been difficulty at times in our labor organizations. 
The Paterson mills, while weaving was done in some places earlier than there, were 
among the first in the country. The labor there was of all nationalities, imported 
to carry on this work. As we hail no silk labor in this country, of course we had no 
knowledge of it. They were French weavers, Swiss weavers, (ierman, English, and 
that applies also to all the different branches of that bnsiness. They were mostly 
men, After the mills were established these men received during the early years 
very high wages, and it was no nneommou thing for a weaver to receive between 
$90 and $fi0 pay for 2 weeks, a^ oftentim< s the class of weaving required but very 
little more skill than it would for ordinary cotton weaving. 

Wheu the plain goods, as we call them, the plain weaves, became fashionable a 
nnmlier of years ago, it was evident that the work could be done more reasonably, 
and they built annexes to their mills, or built new mills np the Lehigh Valley, first 
at a place called Allentown, Pa. There they wove plain grosgrain silks, and there 
they employ the women who are the daughters of the miners and the other class of 
labor in that industry. These women had no employment before. They instructed 
them in this plain weaving, which was but little or not at all different firom cotton 
weaving, and that business was so eminently successful that annexes have now been 
establiwed all the way along from easteru Pennsylvania, W ilkesbarre, over to Read¬ 
ing, and in various nlaces like Harrisburg and Carlisle, and has oven gone down into 
Delaware and into North Carolina. 

Competition was keen. The price of labor of these skilled men was so high that 
it rendered the cost of the competition too great to compete at that time with 
European goods siiccenfully, and they took that means of reducing the cost and 
avoiding labor complications. At the same time the demand for American goods 
increased and the quantity of goods imported correspondingly decreased, so that 
there was occupation not only for the mills that were established in Paterson and at 
Union Hill and elsewhere where first started, but sufficient to jnstify even an 
increase of the number of annexes that were established throughout toe various 
sections of the country, so that nearly all of the staple, plain pnmnets of the coon- 
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trykrenowmansfactnredouUideorPktertnn. TbuweltiiaeBofgoodiwhichrmnlte 
purtlouUr shill, snok as fancy goods and classes of goods which require to lie made 
at short notice and with qiiioh changes of niaohiuer.v, and nxioire divecaillud 
knowledge of labor, are still in a great measure oonUiied to Paterson. 

Q. In your report for 1900 yon state that 19 new mills were established iu Penn¬ 
sylvania, evidently for the making of these plainer goods, and 16 mills iu Now 
Jersey,—A. There are other places ontside of Paterson where that asine explanation 
applies. 

Q. Is not an explanation of the development of mills in Pennsylvania found in 
the fact that that State aS'ords cheaper nelp or pays lower wagest—A. Ilie labor 
was cheaper than Paterson labor at the time. It was more reliable labor, and it was 
less liable to labor tronblcs, which are incident to Paterson. 

Itut yet is it not a fact that nearly every one of the mills have bad strikes 
withiu S years!—A. That is very true. 

Q. While this silk industry was being domesticateil in this country, ea|ieoially in 
New Jersey, I judge from yonr remarks that you were more subject to strikes in its 
early life than yon are now.—A, I doubt that. The same spirit of unrest exists in 
Paterson to-day as it ever did, because iu Paterson there is a conglomeration of all 
nationalities of the earth, including the Turk and Assyrian, the Italian, mixtures of 
Americans, Ueruians, and everything else—a mixture of anarchy and of everything 
else. They tried to blow up my friend Mr. Strange. They did kill one of the fore¬ 
men of Mr. Weidmiiuu, and 1 think it would not take very much trouble to get up a 
strike in Paterson at any time, whereas when you get into other cities you (lo strike 
a good vein of sound American common sense, honest and law-abidiug character. 

lij. Testimony has been given here on this matter or to the effect that ovory mill 
usually settles its own disputes.—A, When it can. 

Q. (By Mr, Litcuuan,) What foreign countries do we have a market iut—A, 
None. 

Q. Are there no silks exported f—A. No. 

Q. I have seen somewhere the statement that there is. llint statement must lie 
iucorreot, then!—A. 'Ibere has been sii attempt made this last year to see whether 
such a thing is possible, hut as for there being any export of Aniuricaii silks of any 
character abroad it is simply, if done, one of tliose ahiiormul things that is not 
worthy of the consideration ox this committee. 

Q. (By Senator Kylk.) A sort of surplus stock f—A. Even to that extent it Is 
so infinitesimal as to ainoniit to nothing. 

Q. (By Mr. Ijtchman.) ’ITiere uro certain grades of silk produced not yet priMlnecd 
in tile United States!— A. Yes. 

(j. Like the finer grades of Lyons f—A. There are no grades wo can not make here. 
But there are oertain articles which may apply to the same grades of gmslB we make 
liere, but which have lieeii detailed liy such a-s designs iu print, tafl'etas, er designs 
ill warp prints, where it is a iincstioii more of the design or tlie artistic tiiste of the 
manufacturer of the otlier side, of the artist who made the design. That is, while 
we make the same goods here, it is simply a question of that desini tliut was ho-iglit 
by somebody over there as a high Paris novelty and sold on this market. Tlicu 
tliere are certain goods, such as mentioned in Mr. Huber's rejiort, chasubles an I 
things that priests wear, church vestmonls, and things of that sort, which are largely 
rousamad iu Catholic and High Church countries, and they have the world for their 
market, which can he produced and sold satisfactorny over there, but which would 
uot warraut auy manufacturer making liere for our own market alone. 

<J. Theu it is more a qneetioii of a market tbau it is the ability to produce!—A. 
We have tbe abilltv to produce suytbiiig here that there is a demand for. 

Q. What would lie the eft'eet on the industry and tiie labor eiiiiiloyed in it of a 
reduction of the tariff on silk goods!— -. The moral effect would be much more 
serious,! think, than the results would warrant, hut I think it would be a depressing 

*” 0 . You think it wonhl endanger both the employer and the employef—A. I do. 

O. Which first!—A. The employer is always able to take care of liimself. Every 
time yon tbiow a stone into that camp labor is the one to suffer in the end. Take 
the tariff'off' eutiiely and tlie manufactnrer will take care of bimtelf, hut the laborer 
has to take what he can get. 

(Testimony clowd.) 



